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Ar£  you  writing  for  the  December  number  of 
the  Columbian  Magazine  ? "  asked  a  oertain  dear 
friend  of  mine,  who  eame  into  my  room  just  as  I 
was  sitting  down  to  my  desk  yesterday. 

**  Yes,  [  shall  begin  this  morning,  if  you  do  not 
prevent  mc." 

"  Don't  flare  up,  my  dear ;  I  have  no  intention 
of  preventing  or  hindering  you.  Have  you  a 
subject  1 " 

*'  Yes  ;  I  was  thinking  of  founding  a  little  story 
upon  the  remarkable  exploit  of  our  village  ama- 
zons  the  other  day,  but  if  you  have  anything 
better  to  suggest,  my  alms-basket  is  at  your  feet ; 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  for  any  aid  to  my 
invention." 

**  I  do  not  expect  your  gratitude.  T  know  there 
are  no  people  more  tenacious  of  the  old  proverb, 
*  many  hands  spoil  the  broth,'  than  you  ^nritexs.  I 
was  about — very  modestly— to  make  a  suggestion. 
You  are  going  to  write  a  story  for  the  magazine ; 
the  country  is  drugged  with  stories." 

"  No  more  of  that, '  if  you  love  me,  Hal.' " 

My  friend  proceeded :  "  Suppose  you  abandon 
fiction  for  once." 

"  Why — my  story  is  founded  on  fiujt." ' 

*'  Rather  a  small  foundation,"  interposed  one  of 
those  fidr  young  amazons,  whose  brave  deeds  I 
would  fiiin  have  illustrated.  "  Your  foundations 
are  like  city  lots ;  so  narrow  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  run  your  structure  fhr  up  into  the  air." 

**  I  have,  at  least,  one  advantage,"  I  replied. 
"  This  sort  of  structure  does  not  betray  its  want 
of  solidity." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  resumed  my  friend,  "  but  the 
unreality  weakens  the  impression  ;  so  soon  as  an 
article  is  found  to  be  '  a  leetle  mixed,'  to  borrow 
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otur  Western  friend's  expression,  the  adulterating 
matter  vitiates  the  whole.  But  to  come  to  the 
point,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this  closing  and  solemn 
season  of  the  year,  it  would  be  well  to  intersperse 
the  stories  of  a  magazine  with  something  better 
adapted  to  the  December  of  our  lives." 

"But  will  our  public  take  broth  and  biscuit, 
when  all  sorts  of  piquant  preparations  are  got  up 
for  them  by  the  cunning  ariUtea  of  such  works  7 " 

"  Try  them.  The  late  Mathew  Carey,  himself 
a  doer  of  good,  proposed  that  records  of  virtue  in 
private  life  should  be  made.  Such  records  might 
do  something  in  this  imitative  world  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  profitable  emulation,  or  at  least  to 
awaken  our  confidence  and  hope  in  humanity. 
Pardon  me  if  I  repeat  that  however  strong  the 
assurance  may  be  of  a  fact  foundation,  there  is 
always  uncertainty  attached  to  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive. I  speak  for  myself;  on  my  mind  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  a  real  and  an 
imaginary  character  that  there  is  in  the  landscape 
of  this  morning— Klistinct,  clear  and  defined  in  this 
brilliant  sunshine — and  that  of  yesterday,  exag- 
gerated and  dimmed  by  the  floating. mist." 

I  si^ed  over  my  craft,  but  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  there  was  justice  in  my  friend's 
criticism.  My  thoughts  turned  to  those  tenants 
of  our  new  made  graves*  to  whom  he  had  alluded  ; 
persons  of  no  eventful  history  nor  very  marked 
character,  but  whose  example,  for  that  very  reason, 
might  better  harmonize  with  general  experience. 
They  were  hidden  in  their  lowly  estate  and,  like 
the  bkes  deep  set  in  the  bosom  of  our  hills,  they 
were  ^  serene  mirror  of  Heaven.  And  now  that 
with  the  leafy  veil  that  shnmded  these,  their  natu- 
ral types,  their  veil  of  life  has  Men,  it  is  fitting 
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that  the  beam  of  their  pure  lives  should  extend 
beyond  the  very  narrow  limit  of  their  mortal 
career. 

The  brilliant  examples  of  those  eminent  men 
and  women,  whose  biographies  are  trumpeted 
through  the  world,  are  not  adapted  to  the  every 
days  wants  of  a  medium  condition.  What  have 
the  wives  of  our  American  citizens,  or  those  of 
our  village  artizans  and  country  farmers,  in  com- 
mon with  Mad&me  de  Stael,  Madame  de  Genlis, 
the  mistresses  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  or  even  the 
"  eminent  women  of  England  ?  " 

Our  home  productions  are  better  suited  for  our 
home  market,  and  we  bllieve  there  are  women 
in  our  towns  and  villages  whose  domestic,  uncon- 
scious virtues,  not  elicited  or  set  off  by  uncommon 
circumstances,  would  be  far  more  edifying  to  the 
million  than  the  blazonry  of  great  real  names,  or 
the  possible  perfection  of  imaginary  characters. 
But  the  true  story  must  be  told,  and  this  remains 
to  be  done  by  some  master  hand.  Our  humbler 
task  is  to  repord  a  few  traits  in  the  characters  of 
two  of  ovff  village  maidens  who  have  fiiUen  with 
the  fiilling  year. 

Harriet  Gale  was  known  among  her  own  set  as 
a  quiet,  kind-hearted,  industrious  girl,  who  per- 
formed her  duties  well  and  said  nothing  about 
theml  They  were  to  her  the  allotted  work  of  life 
and  she  did  them  cheeifuHy,  without  any  apparent 
thought  of  difficulty  in  the  task  or  merit  in  its 
accomplishment.  Two  or  three  years  since  she 
was  invited  to  live  with  a  sister  who  was  well 
established  somewhere  in  the  vast  West. 

She  found  a  happy  and  exciting  home  there  and 
was  delighted  with  her  improved  condition.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  our  emigrants  from  New 
England,  iii  their  earnest  struggle  for  the  good 
things  o{  this  life,  sometimes  forget  the  command- 
ment, "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Their 
thoughts  are  on  their  fair  fresh  fields,  standing 
thick  with  com,  and  they  do  not,  like  Joseph, 
remember  the  old  man  whom  they  may  have  left 
ptraitened  at  home.  Our  friend  Harriet  did  re- 
member him.  Her  father  is  aged,  and  hearing 
that  her  presence  and  filial  ministry  were  becom- 
ing important  to  him,  she  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  sacrifice  her  agreeable  position  to  his 
comfort  and, "  true  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven 
and  home,"  she  remmed  to  him. 

There  is  too  little  sympathy  between  youth  and 
age;  it  is  difficult  to  make  activity  and  repose 
harmonize.  The  stream  of  love  and  care,  sacri- 
fice and  benefaction,  naturally  runs  down  from 
parent  to  child,  and  to  this  order  of  nature  the 
parent's  love  is  generally  adequate.  But  when,  as 
sometimes  toward  the  close  of  life,  the  stream  is  to 
be  turned  and  the  child  is  to  minister  to  the  parent, 
the  exigence  requires  an  extraordinary  virtue  in 
both.    The  child's  mid-day  must  be  somewhat 


dimmed,  if  not  obscured — the  parent's  chill  twilight 
must  be  wanned  and  brightened — each  must  con- 
form to  the  other. 

"  I  thought  it  a  privilege,"  said  Harriet  to  me, 
when  firat  I  made  her  acquaintance  a  few  weeks 
before  her  death,  "  to  come  home  and  do  what  I 
could  for  fiither." 

"  Father  is  always  kind  and  always  cheerful — 
he  never  lets  anything  worry  him,  come  what  will, 
and  he  has  had  enough  to  make  other  rnen  disap- 
pointed and  fractious — poor  old  man !  I  am  afraid 
he  will  miss  me !  I  said  to  him  this  morning, 
father,  I  dont  know  who  will  keep  your  accounts 
and  mend  your  pens  when  I  am  gone." 

"  He  did  not  answer  me.  He  could  not ;  but  lie 
will  give  up.     I  know  he  will — ^lie  is  used  to  it ! " 

Here  was  no  exaggeration  of  her  importance — 
no  selfish  or  egotistic  fear  that  she  should  be  for- 
gotten. 

Harriet  had  a  step-mother,  a  name  that  is  for 
the  most  part  a  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  affec- 
tions— a  relation  that  enlists  all  the  meon  jealousies, 
selfishnesses  and  asperities  that  beset  domestic  life, 
and  in  truth  is  so  involved  in  difficulties  that  few 
seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  struggle  against  its 
tendencies. 

"  It  seems,"  said  Miss  Gale  to  me,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "when  mother  (her  step-mother)  comes 
into  that  door  as  if  an  angel  entered  my  room." 
She  has  made  this  room  seem  to  me  like  the  gates 
of  Paradise.  I  have  many  kind  hands  to  smooth 
my  pillow,  but  there  is  no  hand  like  mother's ! '' 

I  would  abstain  from  published  praise  of  living 
worth,  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying  thai  there  must 
have  been  an  equal  fidelity  in  both  parties  to  make 
this  happiness.  God's  servants  are  the  only  true 
alchymists — they  alone  turn  the  baser  metals  to 
gold. 

There  are  few  of  the  relations  of  life  that  pro- 
duce the  happiness  of  which  He  who  "  set  the 
solitary  in  fomilies"  has  made  them  capable 
How  many  barren  or  half  tilled  fields  are  there  in 
domestic  life.  We  cease  to  wonder  at  the  abuses 
of  the  conjugal  relation — that  relation  most  beset 
with  difficulties  and  most  liable  to  abuse— >when  we 
see  parents  and  children,  brothera  and  eastera,  fail 
to  reap  the  golden  harvest  of  which  their  Heavenly 
Father  has  sown  their  fields  at  broad  cast. 

I  saw  Harriet  Grale  when  she  was  &Bt  sinking 
away  with  consumption.  She  was  so  cheerful  and 
manifested  so  hearty  an  interest  in  all  the  village 
concerns,  that  I  took  it  for  granted  that,  like  many 
persons  in  that  disease,  she  was  deluded  as  to  its 
progress,  and  I  was  taken  by  surprise  when  our 
kind  village  dress-maker  having  sent  her  word  she 
was  prevented  coming  to  watch  with  her,  by  some 
fancy  dresses  which  must  be  finished  for  a  fancy 
ball  to  be  given  on  the  next  evening,  (the  4th  of 
July,)  she  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  envy  them ;  death 
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looks  pleasanter  to  me  than  life  ever  did.  I  have 
enjoyed  living  too ! "  she  added,  with  a  sweet 
smile. 

How  few  there  are  who  on  snch  an  occasion 
would  not  have  indulged  in  some  lamentation  over 
the  frivolity  of  the  world,  in  which,  alas !  for  poor 
human  nature,  a  drop  of  pharasaical  8elf-<x>mpla- 
oency  would  have  mingled.  Harriet  Gale's  pure 
spirit  was  like  those  healthy  atmospheres  that  dis- 
infect whatever  they  embrace. 

It  was  on  the  same  eve  of  our  festival  of  inde- 
pendence that,  raising  her  feeble  head  and  looking 
through  the  window  at  the  stars,  she  said, "  It  is  a 
clear  night  and  I  think  we  shall  have  a  pleasant 
day  to-morrow  I  hope  so,  for  it  is  a  pity  to  have 
80  many  people  disappointed." 

Such  cheerful  and  gentle  sympathies  are  rarely 
felt  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  (Miss  Gale's  was 
extreme  at  this  time,)  and  they  are  therefore  more 
impressive  than  strong  and  bold  expressions  of 
religious  triumph. 

She  used  no  threadbare  phrases  to  express  her 
feelings,  nor  seemed  for  a  moment  to  think  there 
was  anything  unusual  about  them.  Her  fece  and 
tones  were  unifonnly  quiet  and  cheerful.  She  said 
to  me  with  her  habitual  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
smile,  "  My  happiest  hours  have  been  in  this 
room ! " 

"  But  you  have  suffered  here  extremely,"  I  re- 
plied. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  but  God  is  good,  and 
If  it  were  better  that  I  should  be  removed  with 
less  suffering  I  certainly  should  be." 

Harriet  Gale  had  been  from  her  early  youth  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  her  familiar 
friends  looked  upon  her  death  but  as  the  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  Christian  fidelity  of  her  life. 

Those  strangera  who  were  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing  her  in  the  last  extremity,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  how  it  was  that  the  sting  of  death 
was  taken  away,  and  heard,  mingling  with  her 
sweet  tones,  *It  it  I — he  not  afraid.* 

'  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people.  He 
will  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation.' 


^ 


It  is  but  two  Sundays  since  the  body  of  another 
of  these  meek  servants  of  their  Lord  was  reve- 
rently borne  into  our  beautiful  little  church  and 
set  dowif  before  the  chancel,  while  her  pastor  in- 
terpreted the  occasion  to  our  hearts  and  held  before 
us  the  instruction  of  her  life  and  the  consolation  of 
her  death. 

She  had  endured  a  life-time  of  invalidism  by 
bending  like  a  reed  before  the  relentless  blast. 
For  many  years  she  had  supported  herself  and 
contributed  to  the  support  of  her  family  with  her 
needle,  and  by  doing,  that  worst  paid  of  all  labor, 
plain  sewing.  To  "  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  was  the 
business  of  her  life,  and  it  wss  done  with  such 
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fidelity  and  completeness  that  her  employers  be- 
came her  friends.  She  never  brought  reproach  or 
self-reproadi  upon  herself  by  unpunctuality.  Her 
work  when  done  was  well  done ;  so  well  that  I 
believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  comfort  she  has  produced  by  her  humble  minis- 
try. No  seam  of  hen  ripped,  no  button  came  off, 
no  string  was  wanting.  Thus  a  world  of  petty 
vexation  was  saved — a  world  of  that  chafing  and 
fretting  that  makes  up  so  much  of  the  friction  of 
life. 

She  was  free  from  an  infirmity  very  common 
among  oar  people  who,  |^hile  they  sell  their  ser- 
vices, soothe  their  pride,  wounded  by  the  implied 
inferiority,  by  telling  you,  with  no  thought  of  abat- 
ing the  money  compensation  but  asking  a  little 
more  than  the  thing  is  worth,  that  they  will  do  it 
to  oblige  you.  Thus  '  to  accomodate  you '  you  are 
pennitted  to  board  in  a  family  at  the  highest  price 
going,  you  have  the '  privilege '  of  hiring  a  horse  or 
buying  a  turkey,  or,  purely  to  oblige  you,  your  sew- 
ing is  done.  Our  friend  was  quite  above  this  sort 
of  cant.  She  wanted  employment  and  she  was 
grateful  for  it,  and  so  the  relation  between  her  and 
her  employer  had  its  reciprocal  blessing. 

She  knew  the  value  of  her  moderate  gains. 
They  secured  to  her  independence  and  gave  a 
comfortable  aspect  to  her  family.  Some  years  ago 
th»  price  of  sewing  in  our  village  was  considerably 
advanced  and  it  was  recommended  to  her  to  raise 
her  prices.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  provision  my  good  God  has  made  for  me." 

uer  pale  fiuse  and  attenuated  form  told  the  story  ' 
of  her  life  of  bodily  suffering,  but  that  pale  fece 
was  lighted  up  with  contentment,  patience  and 
cheerfulness,  so  that  to  her  seemed  already  accom- 
plished the  promise  to  the  feithful, '  They  shall  be 
like  Him  for  they  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'  She 
saw  her  Father  in  her  God. 

Not  long  before  her  death  a  subscription  paper 
was  offered  to  her  for  money  to  adorn  our  burial- 
place.  She  cheerfully  rose  on  her  bed  and  wrote 
her  name  for  the  last  time,  saying,  "  It  is  pleasant 
to  me  to  think  that  I  shall  be  laid  to  rest  in  that 
beautiful  place." 

Her  Ufe  so  gradually*  and  gently  &ded  away  that 
neither  she  nor  her  friends  were  aware  of  the 
diminution  of  her  light  till  it  was  nearly  extinct. 
Then,  when  a  loving  and  devoted  sister  told  her  she 
had  not  many  hours  to  live,  she  asked  to  be  lef^  for 
a  little  while  to  herself.  And  when  that  sacred 
communion,  which  words  could  but  imperfectly 
have  interpreted,  was  over,  she  sang  with  a  low  but 
sustained  voice  a  part  of  the  hymn  beginning 

Could  I  bnt  read  my  title  oImt 
T(f  mannoBS  in  the  tkim. 

'  "  How  beautiful  it  is  to  die,"  she  said,  and  while 
the  words  were  passing  from  her  lips  her  soul 
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realised  iti  holy  vinon  tod  ptwud  from  Um  daad 
bodf  to  eteraal  Uk. 

Bo  lived  with  iweot  pfttienoe  and  eo  died  with 
■abUme  iaith  our  village  mamnifi  — » Hairiet 
Greenlea£ 


"Around  thf  earddy  tomb  let  roaea  liae,  an 
everiaatinfl  Spnng,  in  mamory  of  that  delightfol 
fragrance  which  waa  onoe  from  thy  mild  mannem 
qoieUy  exhaled/' 


MARY. 


IT     HISS     A!r]IA    BLACKWILL 


BXT-CAMOrY  li(d«tii 

0*ar  wdtaiiny  wav«, 
When  wild  ooeM  Iradalh 

0w«et  Maiy  a  girnv*. 

BwwtMary.UMrUrMt 

Um  Tillagv  had  mmi, 
OfUMc^ethenint, 

Ofsjiintienaa. 

HowUfhtintlM  danoe 

Went  her  wnall  boaadlsf  hm, 
How  bright  wai  har  iImm, 

And  her  laoghltr  bow  iwMi. 

And  her  (jvick  tear*  would 
Like  dew-dropi  hi  Jnna, 

When  wilU-nMM  iMlen 
The  ni(htincale's  Uao. 

Thus  die  lived  in  her  beanly, 
Unoomeiow  the  wbUe, 

And  each  sylvan  dntv 
Fnlillled  withasnUle. 

Oav,  happy,  and  bright. 
And  content  with  her  part, 

Till  grief  brought  a  night 
o'er  the  son  of  her  neart. 

Yonng  Edwin,  the  pride 
Of  the  viilage  I  ween, 

Harl  wooed  for  his  bride, 
The  shepheidess  qneen. 

When  ripegmin  shnll  briglitM 
In  Autumn's  warm  gab. 

Sweet  Mary  shall  lighten 
His  hom^  in  the  vaJe. 

As  draad-bolt  that  Allrth 
Wiien  sunshine  it  high. 

As  spectre  apnalleCh, 
When  revels  an  nigfa. 

So  sorrow  Ml  son 

On  the  fair  village  maid, 
And  on  her  hearths  coft 

Unpjtying  preyed. 

For  Edwin's  foes  attend 
The  accenti  of  shame. 

And  evil  tongues  mntterad 
A  blight  on  his 


And  darkly  wen  liven 
The  loved  tin  of  yon'h. 

And  forth  was  he  driven 
To  exile  and  mth. 

But  evil  oould  never 
Sweet  Mary's  love  ehm, 

She  trusted  hwi  ever, 
She  clung  to  him  Mill. 

Yet  cruel  hands  ton  hhn 
From  sad  Mary's  side. 

And  winds  and  waves  bom  hia 
Away  fiom  his  biide  I 

But  vainly  they'n  ported  I 

Yon  land  of  despair. 
The  maiden  trno' hearted 

Will  foUow  him  tb««. 

Forth,  forth  from  her  home, 
O'er  the  wastes  of  the  sea, 

Where  the  wild  billows  foam 
In  their  desolate  glee, 


Of 

Gales  bending  the  mast ; 
The  good  ship  M  nrging, 

Her  way  thiongfa  the  btait 

Boon  love  shall  be  wnnthing 

Its  garland  of  rest. 
The  monmfU  heart  hwnth^ 

New  life  on  her  breasL 


Alas  I  on  mid-'ww— , 

All  borne  Aom  albr, 
By  the  blue  walen' 

Fhiat  timber  and  qiar. 

Captain  and  vessel's  enw. 

Crowd  niNNideek, 
Gazing  with  saddened  view 

Out  on  the  wmck. 

Mary  with  shrinking  gnaa 

ftnestions  eaeh  token, 
Brightly  a  sunbeam  playa" 

Ilbpe's  chain  Is  broken  I 

The  waves  have  olosad  o'ar  him  I 
Then  floalrth  the  name 

Of  the  vessel  that  bon  him 
To  oxile  and  shame. 

• 

She  nadeth  the  letters, 

She  see*  that  tbs  deep 
Hath  broken  his  fetten, 

And  lolled  him  to  deep. 

What  is  then  left  to  theo 

Under  the  son. 
Thy  sole  hope  now  nil  Aom 

Desolate  one  1 

Tnm  thy  foir  brow  aaUa, 
Clon  now  thy  blue  eyas, 

Gently  shah  thou  abide. 
When  lost  thy  love  lias! 

Curling  waves  vefl  then 

Thy  slnmben  above, 
Bhriir  winds  bewail  thee 

Andtellofthy  love. 

*  Mid  gnenhills  for  hidden. 

The  home  of  thy  yonth 
Shall  cherish  unbMden 

The  tale  of  thy  trath. 

As  fountain  o'ershaded 

By  envious  clood, 
Ila  sparkling  life  faded. 

Seems  lost  i»  a  ihroiid. 

Till  parting  doods  sever, 

And 'neath  the  sun's  1 
As  brightly  as  ever 

The  pun  waten  gleam ; 

So  daik  shadows  vanished 
From  Edwin's  good  nanw. 

And  nnto  the  banished 
Gave  back  the  fair  fkme. 

But  gleamings  of-sunshine. 
And  joy's  pleasant  sonnd. 

The  spell  can  ne'er  untwine 
That  Death's  hand  hnth  wonnd. 

The  white  foam  is  cwsting 

The  for  ocean  waves, 
The  lovers  an  rssting 

Askep  in  ita  caves. 


"■O^i^^^^^^^^i^ 


THE  ALLSEEING  EYE. 


.  BT    1.     K. 

It  is  a  mlitakeii  idea  that  the  guilty  eyer  escape 
paniahment  io  this  worid.  They  are  punished 
here  as  well  as  hereafter.  The  outward  gilding 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  may  impose  on  the  rest 
of  mankind,  bat  in  the  dark  closet  which  every 
man  carries  within  his  bosom,  the  spectres  of 
remorse  and  fear  work  in  the  silence  of  night  like 
sheeted  ghosts,  unseen  except  by  him  to  whom 
their  special  nussion  is  directed,  shrieking  in  the 
ear  and  pointing  the  skinny  finger  bf  scorn  or 
denunciation.  The  guilty  live  in  perpetual  fear 
and  a  life  of  fear  is  a  life  of  misery.  What  though 
their  crime  had  no  witness  but  the  eye  of  Omnipo- 
tence, which  penetrates  the  inscrutable  obscurity  of 
midnight  darkness  what  though  years  of  impunity 
may  haTe  stilled  the  Toioe  of  conscience,  blunted 
the  sting  of  remone  and  rendered  detection  erery 
day  more  improbable,  still  there  exists  one  who 
knows  it  all,  and  that  one  is  omnipotent.  He 
can  at  any  time  draw  the  secret  crime  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep,  and  when  least  expected  im- 
ibid  the  dark  mystery  that  has  so  long  been  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  men.  There  is  a  dread  ccm- 
sciousness  of  this  power  haunting  the  imagination 
of  guilt  and  preying  on  its  Titals.  To  the  eye  of 
the  worid  it  may  seem  prosperous  and  happy.  It 
may  acquire  wealth  and  honon,  it  may  be  possessed 
of  the  very  fullness  of  outward  prosperity  ;  but 
there  ia  a  worm  in  the  bud  ;  a  disease  of  the  heart 
Inridng  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  unknown  and  un- 
suspected except  by  the  guilty  wretch  and  Him 
who  sees  and  knows  all  things.  In  this  worid  we 
see  nothing  but  the  outside  ;  we  cannot  unfold  the 
secrets  of  the  hearts  of  othere  and  enter  into  those 
dread  mysteries  which  baffle  human  investigation. 
Hence  it  ii,  that  we  are  beyond  doubt  perpetually 
making  erroneous  estimates  of  human  ei^joyment 
and  not  unfreqnentiy  becoming  guilty  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  questioning  the  justice  of  HesTen  for 
having  apparently  made  such  a  strange,  unequal 
distribution  of  happiness  in  this  world.  Nothing 
but  the  recognition  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment,  it  would  seem,  could  have  possibly 
reconciled  the  superficial  view  we  have  of  those 
secrets  with  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  following  tale,  founded  on  feet,  will  illustrate 
this  brief  introduction  : — 

More,  than  forty  yeara  ago  a  traveller,  journey- 
ing in  haste  and  on  an  occasion  of  great  interest. 


^'^^^*^ 
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found  himself  one  Summer  evening,  himself  and 
his  hone  equally  weary,  coursing  slowly  along  the 
bank  of  a  river  by  a  ^ad  equally  solitary  and 
wild.  On  the  side  he  travelled  the  country  was 
rough,  rocky  and  barren,  without  a  habitation  for 
many  miles ;  while  the  opposite  diore  exhibited 
a  succession  of  cultivated  fields,  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  waving  woods  and  faim-houses,  al- 
most aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  gentiemen's  seats. 
One  at  a  distance  especially  caught  his  attention 
as  exhibiting  evidences  of  superior  taste,  in  the 
anangement  of  tlie  grounds  and  the  architecture 
of  the  building,  which  was  much  more  extensive 
than  any  other  within  sight. 

The  night  came  on  apace  and  with  it  increasing 
darikness,  caused  by  a  vast  mass  of  gathering  clouds 
that  ever  and  anon  were  lighted  up  by  flashes  of 
lightning  too  distant  to  illuminate  the  obscurity  of 
his  way.  As  he  proceeded  on  slowly  and  wearily, 
the  thunder,  muttering,  afer  off  in  whispered  mur- 
murings,  fereboded  a  coming  stonn,  and  the 
traveller  pricked  his  worn-out  steed  to  a  quicker 
motion  in  vain,  for  he  was  quite  tired  out.  Bye 
and  bye,  a  black,  condensed  cloud,  with  rag- 
ged edges,  suddenly  appeared  above  the  high 
hills  that  ranged  along  the  river,  about  two  miles 
from  its  banks,  chequered  at  almost  every  moment 
by  xig-aag  lightning  that  leaped  athwart  its 
gloomy  feos)  and  that  freezing  pause  of  nature 
which  so  firequentiy  immediately  precedes  the 
tempest  and  the  rain,  announced  ita  speedy  coming. 

The  traveller  gazed  anxiously  around,  but  the 
incessant  flashes  disclosed  no  place  of  refuge  as 
he  plodded  along  slowly  and  still  more  slowly^ 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  At  length,  turn- 
ing a  point  of  land,  he  was  enabled  to  perceive  by 
the  aid  of  a  bright  flash  of  lightning,  whose  radiance 
seemed  to  linger  for  ahnost  half  a  minute  in  the 
pitchy  sky,  a  littie  cove  skirted  by  a  border  of 
white  sand,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  thought  he 
perceived  a  building  of  some  kind  or  other.  De- 
scending the  bank,  which  was  low  and  skirted 
with  water  willows,  be  peered  anxiously  around, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  another  flash,  discovered^a  rude 
fishing-house,  which  had  been  hastily  put  up  for 
the  shad  season  but  was  now  abandoned.  He 
could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  stonn  across  the 
river,  which  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lo^t  nor  any  other 
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dielter  ni^.  The  door  had  been  broken  down 
and  the  traveller,  Warned  by  the  drops  of  nun  ihai 
heralded  the  coming  torrent,  without  Baking  leave 
or  knocking  foradmiaaion,  entered  the  hut,  leading 
hia  horse  after  him.  He  presently  discovered  that 
the  floor  was  carpeted  with  straw,  and  groping 
about  lighted  on  a  rude  sort  of  bedstead,  formed  of 
rough  boards,  containing  a  bed  of  straw  without 
any  ticking.  The  wind  whistled  or  rather  shrieked 
along  the  solitary  shore,  the  waves  dashed  in 
quick  succession  on  the  pebbly  sand,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  the  thunder  pealed  incessantly  and  the 
sky  seemed  one  sheet  of  living  fire.  After  a  while 
the  traveller,  finding  himself  weary,  unsaddled  his 
steed,  placed  the  saddle  at  the  head  of  his  bed  for 
a  pillow  and  instead  of  lamenting  his  hard  fate 
or  uttering  peevish  complaints,  thanked  Heaven  for 
a  dry  skin,  and  speedily  sank  into  a  profound 
sleep,  the  blessing  of  a  quiet  conscience  and  a 
wearied  frame. 

He  slept  for  several  hours,  and  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  waked  till  morning  had  not  his 
horse,  which  was  equally  tired,  hungry  and  above 
all  athirst,  at  length  taken  a  &ncy  to  step  out  of 
the  hut  to  the  river  side,  where  he  regaled  himself 
with  a  temperance  draught  and  signalized  his  con- 
tentment by  a  long,  loud,  shrill  neigh,  which 
roused  his  master,  who  jumped  up,  wide  awake  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  He  found  the  scene 
totally  changed.  The  storm  had  passed  away 
and  a  night  of  surpassing  beanty  had  succeeded. 
The  moon,' almost  as  round  as  young  Nerval's 
shield,  was  a  little  declining  toward  the  Western 
horizon  of  stately  hills,  giving  lustre  to  the  lonely 
scene  and  silvering  the  quiet  woods  and  equally 
quiet  waves.  Nothing  seemed  to  live,  to  move  or 
have  a  being  on  earth  but  himself  and  his  horie. 
In  such  an  hour  and  such  a  scene  if  a  man  has 
any  latent  spark  of  poetical  temperament  in  his 
mind  it  will,  peradventure,  be  awakened  to  tig^t 
and  life  ;  and  our  traveller,  after  gazing  awhile  at 
the  enchanting  harmonies  of  nature  spread  out 
before  him,  became  gradually  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  memory  or  imagination.  For  awhile  he 
became  insensible  to  the  realities  before  him  which 
had  awakened  his  latent  enthuaiaam,  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  a  train  of  feelings,  a  succes- 
sion of  airy  qprites  of  memory  or  hope,  that  danced 
before  like  the  moonbeams  on  the  rippling  waters, 
whose  agitation  had  subsided  into  a  waveless  mir- 
ror, unruffled  by  a  single  zephyr,  though  not  mo- 
tionless, aa  appeared  from  the  trembling  of  the 
moonbeams  as  they  sported  on  the  snrfece. 

As  the  traveller  thus  stood  in  a  state  of  luxurious 
abstraction,  forgetting  himself,  his  hunger,  and  his 
pressing  errand  which  called  for  his  utmost  exer- 
tion of  speed,  his  attention  was  accidentally 
attracted  by  a  boat  which  shot  out  suddenly  from 
behind  a  hig^  projecting   point  on  the  c^posite 
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shore,  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  whose  dark  brow, 
covered  with  hemlocks  and  pines,  contrasted  gloom- 
ily with  the  shining  river.    As  he  watched  the 
little  white  boat,  which  passed  noiselessly  yet  ra- 
pfdly  toward  the  middle  of  the  river,  he  could  per-     ' 
ceive  that  it  contained  only  two  persons,  one  plying 
a  pair  of  oars,  the  other  sitting  at  the  stem.     All 
on  a  sudden  it  stopped.    The  man  in  the  stem — ^for 
he  could  see  it  was  a  man — ^rose  and  approached 
him  at  the  oars — the  traveller  heard  a  single  wild, 
shrill  shriek — a  single  dull,  heavy  plunge,  and  all 
was  still  on  earth,  in  the  waters  beneath  and  the 
heavens  above.     The  boatman  at  the  instant  re- 
sumed his  oars,  and  the  boat,  now  carrying  but 
one  person,  darted  rapidly  behind  the  high  wood- 
ed bluff  and  disappeared,  but  not  before  the  traveller 
had  involuntarily  cried  out  "  The  AU-seeing-Eye 
is  upon  you." 

All  was  again  quiet  and  still,  and  the  scene  was 
as  lovely  fis  ever.  But  the  traveller  relished  it  no 
more,  and  all  his  visions  fled  before  the  stem 
reality  which  had  just  passed  before  him.  He  did 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  some  horrible  crime 
had  been  thus  perpetrated  in  the  silence  of  night, 
of  which  he  alone  waa  a  wimess,  and  his  first  de- 
termination was  to  stay  his  journey,  cross  the  river 
in  the  morning  and  enter  on  an  investigation  of 
this  mysterious  midnight  outrage.  Waiting  impa- 
tiently for  the  dawn,  he  mounted  his  hone  and 
proceeded  onward  as  speedily  as  the  hungry,  jaded 
animal  could  travel. 

He  had  not  ridden  more  than  three  miles  at  fer* 
thest  before  he  came  to  a  rustic  inn,  at  which  he 
was  glad  to  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  resting  and 
refreshing  man  and  beast.  Here,  while  awaiting 
breakfast,  he  reflected  deeply  on  the  scene  he  had 
beheld  the  preceding  night  and  the  course  it 
best  became  him  to  pursue.  He  recollected  that 
he  was  a  stranger  and  with  neither  time  to  loiter 
on  his  way,  nor  money  to  expend  in  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  He  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish 
the  air  or  features  of  the  person  who  rowed  the 
boat ;  he  only  knew  it  was  a  man  and  was  sensible 
he  never  could  identify  him.  It  was  possible  that 
by  patient  inquiry  and  investigation  a  chain  of 
circumstances  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
criminal,  but  this  would  be  a  work  of  time,  and 
his  time  was  precious,  for  he  was  hastening  to  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  parent.  Accordingly,  after 
refreshing  himself  and  his  horse,  and  making  some 
inquiries  of  the  landlord  respecting  the  occupant 
of  the  fine  house  he  had  seen  the  evening  before 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  proceeded  on 
his  journey,  without  detailing  to  the  landlord  or 
any  one  of  his  fiunily  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night  lest  it  might  cause  a  detention,  leaving  the 
supposed  murderer  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
If  under  these  circumstances  our  traveller  requires ' 
any  justification,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  he 
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•ettied  it  finally  in  his  mind,  whenever  circom- 
stances  would  pennit,  to  retain  to  this  pan  of  the 
country,  and  if  possible  ferret  oat  the  secret  murder. 
Bat  of  all  things  in  this  life  man  is  the  least 
master  o[  the  fature.  He  imagines  himself  the 
sole  director  of  his  own  condact,  though  nine 
times  in  ten  his  fate  is  at  the  mercy  of  events 
which  he  can  neither  foresee  nor  control ;  and 
nothing  is  more  common  in  the  experience  of  man* 
kind  than  success  which  eventually  leads  to  misery 
and  ruin,  or  disappointments  which  conduct  to 
happiness  in  the  end. 

The  traveller,  after  a  long,  tedious  journey,  arrived 
at  its  end  only  to  see  his  fiither  die  and  to  find 
himself  the  heir  of  one  who  left  nothing  behind 
him  bat  debts  which  his  estate  was  insufficient  to 
pay.  He  had  gone  the  way,  I  will  not  say  of  all 
flesh,  but  of  thousands,  yea,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  his  sanguine  countrymen,  who,  greedy  of  gain 
without  being  misers,  so  often  play  double  or  quits, 
and  in  attempting  to  grow  suddenly  rich  lose  all 
at  a  single  throw.  He  was  utterly  ruined  by  im- 
proving his  estate  with  the  money  and  labor  of 
other  people  instead  of  his  own,  and  the  traveller, 
finding  the  case  desperate,  having  declined  the 
heirship  of  debts  which  he  could  not  pay,  the  entire 
property  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  had 
to  begin  the  world  anew  with  no  other  capital  than 
his  own  exertions,  a  position  which  carries -with 
it  this  advantage,  that  a  man  has  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain.  How  he  bofifetted  with 
the  strong  sea  of  life,  alternately  rising  and  ainking  • 
how  he  labored  and  struggled  in  distant  lands  for 
that  which  is  considered  the  great,  if  not  the  sole 
end  of  human  existence,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  returned  home 
after  an  exile  of  many  years,  with  a  fiill  purse  and 
a  shattered  constituti<m,  purchased  his  patrimonial 
property  and  set  himself  down  to  eiyoy  the  fiuits 
of  his  sacrifices  and  exertions,  on  the  spot  of  his 
nativity,  among  the  surviving  fiiends  of  his  youth. 

Immured  in  the  cares  and  toimoils  of  active  life 
and  at  a  distance  from  all  his  former  associations, 
he  had  long  since  forgotten  the  adventure  of  the 
old  fishing-house,  or  if  he  ever  recalled  it  to  mind, 
it  was  more  as  a  dim,  distant  vision,  than  as  an 
actuai  occurrence.  He  no  longer  cherished  the 
determination  to  investigate  the  mysterious  mid- 
night murder,  but  contented  himself  with  following 
his  own  pursuits  and  occasionally  meddling  with 
those  of  his  neighbors,  among  whom  his  opinions 
carried  great  weight,  for  he  was  a  rich  man,  and 
had  seen  moch  of  the  worid,  in  conntries  so  entirely 
difierent  in  all  respects  fitun  his  own,  that  his  expe- 
rience abroad  could  have  no  practical  application 
whatever  at  home. 

Among  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
this  topsy-turvy  New  World  of  ours,  during  the 
ahsenoe  of  the  tnyeller,  was  the  appearance  of  a 


\  very  splendid  mansion  placed  in  a  fine  situation 
<  about  hail  a  mUe  fi'om  thf  viilap:,  which  it  over- 
looked together  with  an  extensive  range  of  country 
presenting  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  On 
inquiring,  as  people  naturallyTdo  into  such  matters, 
he  was  told  that  it  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  erected  it  several  years  after  he  left  home  to 
seek,  his  fortune  and  had  resided  there  ever  since. 
Everybody  had  something  to  say  of  the  gentleman , 
as  he  was  called  by  way  of  distinction,  for  he  was 
reported  to  be  immensely  rich,  lived  in  great 
splendor  and,  as  is  universally  the  case,  was  envied 
by  all  his  neighbors,  .^piong  other  particulars  he 
learned  that  the  owner  of  the  splendid  mansion 
was  a  bachelor,  or  at  least  had  neither  wife  nor 
children  ;  that  he  had  a  numerous  fiimily  of  men 
servants  and  maid  servants,  the  former  of  whom 
wore  liveries ;  that  he  fiired  sumptuously  every  day, 
had  a  service  of  plate,  drove  a  coach  and  four,  and 
attended  very  regularly  at  church.  Those  who 
pretended  to  know  most  of  him  however  thought, 
though  they  could  not  exactly  tell  why,  that  there 
was  something  odd  or  particular  about  him,  they 
could  not  exactly  tell  what,  but  supposed  it  origi- 
nated in  his  being  a  bachelor,  with  no  one  to 
control  him  and  rich  enough  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
All  however  pronounced  him  a  happy  man,  for  he 
had  wherewithal  to  buy  everything  he  wanted,  and 
all  wished  themselves  in  his  place.  The  only 
dissentient  Was  a  sage  old  lady  of  the  village,  who 
would  take  a  pinch  of  snufi',  look  wise,  shake  her 
head  and  exclaim : — 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  see  him  every  Sunday 
at  church,  but  somehow  he  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
didn't  like  to  hear  the  ten  commandments  read  ; 
and  I  noticed — for  he  sits  right  opposite  me — ^that 
he  never  makes  any  response  to  that  which  says 
*  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'  " 

This  excited  strange  suspicions  among  her  au- 
ditors, who  thereupon  watched  the  rich  gentleman 
at  church  and  sure  enough  it  was  as  the  old  woman 
said.  There  is  a  magnetic  telegraph  in  every 
country  village,  a  pulsation  of  news  which  at  the 
same  instant  seems  to  pervade  the  entire  body 
politic,  and  from  this  time  the  eyes  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation were  fixed  on  the  gentleman,  instead  of 
the  parson.  On  one  occasion  the  pastor  chose  this 
commandment  as  his  text,  and  dwelt  with  eloquent 
fervor  on  the  enormity  of  the  crime  as  well  as  the 
guilty  horror  of  the  perpetrator.  In  the  course  of 
his  sermon  he  happened  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  gen- 
tleman and  was  struck  with  the  paleness  of  his 
countenance,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibited  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  emotion.  He  attempted 
to  rise  as  if  to  leave  the  church,  but  sat  down 
again,  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands  against  the 
pew,  and  did  not  look  up  again  till  the  service 
was  concluded.  Being  a  simple,  kind-hearted, 
benevolent  man,  as  became  his  calling,  no  shadow 
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of  BuspicioD  croflBed  his  mind,  and  when  next  day 
he  heard  that  the  gentleman  had  been  seized  with 
a  sadden  indisposition  at  church,  he  thought  no 
more  of  the  matter.  , 

Our  trayeller,  who  had  seen  so  modi  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants  that  he  was  not  anxious 
to  extend  his  acquaintance,  neither  sought  nor  vras 
sought  by  the  owner  of  the  splendid  mansion  on 
the  hill.  It  was  some  time  before  they  met  and 
then  accidentally.  He  had,  without  exactly  know- 
ing why  or  wherefore,  set  him  down  in  his  own 
mind  as  a  purse-proud,  ostentatious  upstart,  but 
found  to  his  surprise,  and  it  may  be  added  to  his 
mortification,  that  his  conversation  was  agreeable 
and  unaffected,  and  his  deportment  that  of  humi- 
lity rather  than  pride.  By  degrees  an  intimacy 
took  place  between  them  and  they  were  much 
together,  insomuch  that  something  approaching 
to  friendship  gradually  grew  up  between  them. 
At  first  the  trayeller  saw  nothing  particular  in  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  his  new  acquaintance, 
but  as  their  intimacy  increased  he  came  at  length 
to  notice  that  he  would  sometimes,  nay  often  in 
the  midst  of  a  conversation  on  ordinary  subjects, 
give  a  sudden  start,  gaze  with  a  look  of  deep 
apprehension  on  vacancy  and  appear  greatly 
agitated.  If  he  saw  himself  observed,  he  would 
ascribe  it  to  a  nervous  affection  which  sometimes 
came  over  him  suddenly  and  was  the  consequence 
of  a  fright  in  his  youth. 

The  intimacy  continued  and  the  fiiendly  fiseling 
increased,  when  one  day  it  so  happened  that  the 
traveller  called  at  the  splendid  mansion  and  enter- 
ing, as  was  now  his  custom,  without  ceremony, 
found  the  gentleman  was  not  in  his  usual  sitting- 
room.  Supposing  he  would  soon  return  he  took 
up  a  newspaper  and  fiilling  on  the  catalogue  of 
accidents,  crimes  and  wonders,  with  which  it  is 
customary  to  regale  the  amateur,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  details  of  the  discovery  of  a  murder 
peipetrated  many  yean  ago  and  now  brought  to 
light  by  a  chain  of  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Some  of  these  details  once  more  recaUed  to  his 
recollection  the  night  scene  at  the  old  fishing-house, 
to  which  they  bore  a  striking  resemblance  in  more 
than  one  particular,  and  he  sat  wi&  the  paper  in 
his  hand  pondering  on  the  subject,  when  the 
gentleman  came  in,  looking  much  disturbed  and 
giving  a  sudden  start  as  he  saw  him  thus  employed. 

Ahet  the  usual  salutations,  the  traveller  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  article  in  the  newspaper  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  to  state  its  singular  coinci- 
dence with  an  adventure  which  had  happened  to 
him  many  years  ago,  of  which  he  related  the' par- 
ticulars, omitting,  among  other  things  he  had 
fergotten,  his  warning  exclamation.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded the  gentleman  became  greatly  agitated,  and 
ere  he  had  concluded,  after  a  succession  of  inefiectaal 
efibrts  to  control  his  emotions,  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
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exdamingin  agony,  "  Then  was  another  witness 
besides  the  AU-seemg  eye,  and  tint  witness  has 
come ! "  The  traveller  shuddered  with  a  newly 
awakened  conviction,  and  ringing  for  a  servant 
took  his  departure,  almost  as  much  agitated  as  his 
fiiend.  All  that  day  and  almost  all  the  succeeding 
night  he  pondered  on  the  sufaiiect,  tossed  with  con- 
flicting feelings  and  doubting  as  to  the  course  it 
became  him  to  pursue  toward  a  man  whom  he 
had  cherished  as  a  fiiend,  but  who  he  was  now 
convinced  was  stained  with  a  deep,  long  concealed 
crime.  He  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
this  wretched  man,  the  envy  of  all  his  neighbors, 
was  the  guilty  actor  of  the  mysterious  scene  at  the 
old  fishing-house ;  and  that,  judging  fit>m  the  un- 
controllable emotions  he  had  exhibited  on  the 
relation  of  the  story,  if  publicly  charged  with  his 
crime  he  would  render  all  other  testimony  unne- 
cessary by  betraying  himself.  If,  however,  he 
should  be  mistaken  in  tins  anticipation,  he  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  equally  painfiil  and  degrad- 
ing, in  coming  forward  with  an  accusation  he  could 
not  substantiate. 

The  next  morning  he  learned  that  the  gentle- 
man had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  of  a  return  of  the 
nervous  disorder  to  irhkAk  his  servants  now  said  he 
had  been  long  subjected ;  that  at  times  he  exhibited 
symptoms  of  mental  derangement  and  oocasionaUy 
uttered  strange  exdamatioas,  wiiich  nobody  could 
comprdiend,  but  vrhich  seemed  to  refer  to  some 
painful  circumstance  of  his  former  life.  His  most 
usual  cry  was  that  <*The  All-seeing  eye  was 
upon  him  and  the  witness  had  come."  Day  after 
day  it  was  reported  he  wAs  growing  worse  and* 
Aat  his  agonies  incressed.  The  phyricisn  visited 
him  often  and  came  forth  shaking  his  head ;  the 
good  pastor  called  too,  but  came  forth  with  clasped 
hands  and  eyes  cast  upward,  and  the  neighbors 
began  to  pity  the  man  they  had  envied  so  long. 
Thus  matters  went  on  till  at  the  expiration  of  a 
fortnight  the  traveller  received  a  message  purport- 
ing that  die  gentleman  desired  to  see  him  that 
evening  on  business  of  iniportance,  and  that  he 
must  not  fail  to  come  as  it  was  the  last  time  they 
would  ever  meet.  Thus  urged,  he  determined  to 
comply,  and  accordingly, when  the  evening  came,  he 
took  his  way  toward  the  splendid  mansion  «on  the 
hiU. 

He  foond  the  gentleman  mtting  up  in  his  bed, 
supported  by  pillows,  his  foce  deadly  pale,  and  his 
eountenaiice  bearing  an  expression  of  deep,  con- 
firmed despair.  He  requested  him  in  a  feeble 
vcxioe  to  dose  and  lock  the  door  and  seat  himself 
at  his  bed*^de.  Af^  a  sHence  of  some  minutes, 
he  drew  a  long  breath  and,  apparently  with  a 
mighty  effort,  addressed  the  traveller  as  follows  :*~ 

"  I  am  about  to  make  a  full  confession  of  what 
I  feel  I  have  already  betrayed  by  my  want  of  that 
self-conunand  which  the  guilty  can  never  tho- 
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roh^ly  acquire,  though  ever  so  hardened  by  a 
long  come  of  crime  and  a  long  habit  of  conceal- 
ment. I  haye  sought  it  for  almoet  twenty  years, 
but  the  effort  was  vain.  Though  I  beliered  that 
my  crime  had  no  earthly  witness  but  n^self,  myself 
was  my  own  witness  and  accuser.  I  knew  too 
that  there  was  one  other  wimess  above,  and  that 
whenever  it  suited  his  purposes  he  could  bring  me 
to  justice.  But  enough  of  this ;  let  me  tell  the  tale 
while  I  have  breath  to  give  it  utterance." 

Here  the  wretched  man  paused  a  moment,  as  if 
to  gather  strength  or  biaoe  his  mind  for  the  crisis, 
and  then  proceeded:— 

"  I  am  the  younger  of  two  brothers,  both  bom 
aai  bred  in  a  great  commercial  city,  where  almoet 
the  sole  pursuit  of  every  human  being  was  money. 
From  my  earliest  recollection  all  I  saw  and  all  I 
heard  was  calculated  to  impress  upon  my  mind  a 
b3lief  that  money  constimted  the  sole  means  of 
hnppiness  as  well  as  the  only  reward  of  a  life  of 
perpetual  slavery.  My  parents  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  common  but  dangerous  illusion,  by 
holding  up  to  me  daily,  not  merely  the  necessity  of 
labor  and  economy  as  the  means  of  acquiring 
those  comforts  of  life  which  are  indispensable  as 
is  supposed  to  the  veryezistenoe  of  civiliied  man, 
but  as  the  sole  medium  ibr  the  aoquisition  of  dis- 
'tinction  among  men.  They  pointed  out  to  me  at 
the  same  time  examples  of  more  than  one  person 
who  had  acquired  enormous  riches,  either  by 
preying  on  the  necessities  of  others,  nsorting  to 
every  artifice  of  superior  cunning,  or  by  withhold- 
ing^ from  their  fellow-creatures  those  offices  of 
charity  and  good  neighborhood  eiyoined  upon  all, 
at  the  same  time  holding  them  up  as  olgects  of 
emulation  and  envy,  on  account  of  the  infhienoe 
they  exercised  in  the  community  by  their  superior 
wealth.  Thus  was  I  eariy  imbued  with  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  value  of  money,  which  has  been 
tlie  bane  of  my  life  and  the  parent  of  my  crime. 

"  I  will  not  enter  on  the  particulars  of  my  early 
youth  farther  than  to  say  that  all  my  thoitghts  and 
actions  were  directed  to  one  sole  object,  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth.  Yet  I  was  not  a  miser,  who 
acquires  money  only  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  It. 
My  object  was  the  gratification  of  my  pride,  my 
vanity  and  my  ambition,  and  I  sought  it  as  the 
sole  means  of  rioting  in  luxury,  splendor  and 
power.  My  elder  brother  married,  while  I  was 
yet  a  boy,  a  rich  heiress,  whose  property  being 
principally  in  lands,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  country,  where  his  wife  broui^t  him  an  only 
son,  and  quitted  this  life  almost  at  the  same  moment 
she  had  given  life  to  another. 

"  My  brother  survived  her  about  eight  years  and 
then  died,  leaving  me  solciguardian  to  his  son  and 
sole  heir  to  his  estate,  provided  he  did  not  reach  * 
the  age  of  manhood,  or  died  without  issue.  In  his 
will  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  boy  should  be 
^P        


brought  up  in  the  country  and  imbued  if  possible 
with  a  taste  for  a  country  life,  for  reasons  which 
he  enumerated,  as  vrell  as  that  I  would  quit  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  living  with  him  and  superin- 
tending hid  education  ;  I  have  fulfilled  his  wishes — *' 
he  exclaimed,  falling  back  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands.  Recovering  himself  he  pro- 
ceeded: 

"  To  make  it  worth  my  while  to  relinquish  the 
pursuits,  or  rather  pursuit  in  which  I  was  engsged, 
my  brother  bequeathed  m^  a  handsome  property, 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  not  devoured  by  the 
insatiate  cravings  of  avarice.     Accordingly  I  left 
the  city  and  established  myself  in  the  fine  mansion 
you  probably  saw,  when — when — ^bnt  no  mntter— 
we  shall  come  to  that  too  soon.    My  little  nephew, 
who   was  called  Leonard  af^er  me,   was  a  fine, 
manly,  intelligent,  good-tempered  boy,  but  had  one 
pecnliarity.    He  was  a  somnombnlist,  and  one  of 
an  extraordinary  class.     He  would  sometimes  get 
up  at  night  and  perform  a  task  set  him  by  his 
teacher,  without  knowing  any  thing  about  it  in  the 
morning,  and  carry  on  a  regular,  connected  con- 
versation in  his  sleep,  totally  unconscious  at  the 
time,  and  of  which  he  afterward  had  not  the  least 
recollection.    He  was  very  fond  of  a  boat  while 
awake ;  was  much  given  to, rambling  in  the  night, 
especially  by  moonlight,  in  his  sleep,  and  on  such 
occasions  never  feiled  to  find  his  way  to  the  river, 
which  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  a  boat  was  alwajn  moored.    After 
rowing  about  till  he  was  tired,  he  would  return  to 
his  bed,  awaking  in  the  morning  without  the  least 
recollection    of  his    excursion.      The    infirmity 
seemed  to  increase  with  his  years,  insomuch  that 
it  became  necessary  to  lock  his  chamber  at  night. 

*'  But  I  dally  on  my  way,  like  a  guilty  coward  as 
I  am,  afraid  to  fece  the  crime  I  was  not  afraid  to 
perpetrate.   The  accursed  thirst  of  gold,  which  had 
become  a  part  of  my  nature,  was  rather  aggravated 
than  allayed  by  the  liberal  bequest  of  my  brother. 
I  was  perpetually  gloating  over  the  idea  of  the  far 
more  splendid  fortunes  of  my  nephew  and  that' 
were  it  not  for  him  they  would  be  mine.    By  de- 
grees I  became  so  accustomed  to  these  contempla- 
tions, I  could  not  banish  them  a  moment  fronr.  my 
rnuid.     They  occupied  my  waking  hours,  they 
beset  me  in  niy  sleep,  they  haunted  my  dreams, 
and  at  length  I  saw  nothing,  I  felt  nothing  but  that 
between  myself  and  the  object  of  att  my  wishes  there 
was  nothing  but  this  boy.  'Oh  f  that  he  would  but 
follow  his  parents ! '  did  I  often  mentally  exclaim. 
But  he  continued  to  live  and  to  exhibit  more  and 
more  every  year  the  frame  and  complexion  of  a 
long  life  of  health,  so  that  I  had  little  hope  of  sur- 
viving him.    Then — ^I  know  not  precisely  when  or 
how — but  at  length  the  fiend  that  had  beset  me  all 
my  life  whispered  me  cautiously  and  at  a  distance, 
as  it  were,  that — that— all  did  not  die  a  natural 
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death,  and  that  there  were  varioue  modes  of  antici- 
uating  the  course  ot'  nature.  In  justice  to  myaelC 
I  declare  that  the  first  time  and  many  tiroes  after 
when  this  idea  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  clothed 
ia  a  sort  of  shadowy  obscurity  and  yet  without 
fonn  or  substance,  I  turned  from  it  with  dismay 
and  horror.  It  was  however  a  distant  kinsman 
to  the  wish  I  had  so  long  cherished  that  the  boy 
would  die,  and  in  ^ite  of  myself— pshaw !  why  do 
I  descend  to  such  wretched  cant  1  It  was  not  in 
spite  of  myself,  for  it  rests  with  man  to  repress 
forever  if  he  will  such  wicked  suggestions.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  tliat  it  did  return,  and  that  at 
every  return  it  came  divested  of  a  portion  of  its 
horrors.  At  length — I  feel  I  must  be  brief— at 
length  it  became  fiuniliar,  and  finally  my  constant 
companion.  The  next  step  was  inevitable.  I 
began  to  con  over,  as  a  sort  of  abstraction,  the 
various  means  by  which  such  a  deed— if  really 
seriously  meditated — might  be  accomplished  with- 
out danger  of  discovery.  The  result  of  this  series 
of  approaches  toward  actual  crime  was  that  the 
difficulty  became  at  length  the  only  obstacle  to  its 
commission. 

"  But  the  means  for  the  commission  of  crime 
are  sure  to  present  themselves  when  the  mind  is 
properly  prepared,  and  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
think  evil  too  long  we  almost  always  end  in  doing 
evil.  One  night — ^it  was  the  night  you  passed  at 
the  old  fishing  house— after  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  in  the  skies,  and 
nature  appeared  falling  into  convulsions — ^you  saw 
me  do  the  accursed  deed  which  I  believed  no 
mortal  eye  but  mine  had  looked  upon.  A  rural  ball 
was  u>  take  place  at  a  village  some  miles  distant, 
at  which  my  servants  requested  they  mi^t  be  pre- 
sent. A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  I  gave  them 
all  permission  without  exception,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  stay  till  morning.  Leonard  and  myself 
would  thus  be  left  alone  together  ;  I  would  forget 
to  lock  his  door ;  he  would  wander  forth  as  usual 
down  to  the  river,  enter  the  boat — and  then — ^yes 
then  I  might  consummate  my  crime,  and  not  only 
entail  on  myself  a  life  of  misery  in  this  worid,but 
of  perdition  in  that  to  come. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  perpetual  contemplation 
of  the  crime  had  at  length  fiuniliarized  it  to  my 
mind  and  divested  it  of  a  great  portion  of  its 
atrocity.  I  therefore  proceeded  with  all  the  cool 
wariness  of  a  practised  villain.  I  loosed  a  piece 
of  whipcord  that  was  strapped  round  a  large  box 
of  old  trumpery  I  had  brought  from  the  city,  which 
had  lain  in  the  •  garret  unopened ;  and  when  it 
became  dark,  and  before  the  rising  of  ihe  moon^ 
went  down  to  the  boat-house,  whe«-e  I  fostened  4t 
to  a  heavy  slone  which  I  placed. in  the.ftem  of 
the  boat.  .1  then  retnmed,  and  when  the  nsial 
tuie  came,  conducted  Leonard  to  his  chamber, 
wailed  till  he  had  ssid  his  prayers,  bade  him  good 


night  and  locked  him  in  as  nmal.  After  suffi- 
cient time  had  elapsed  to  ensure  his  being  asleep, 
I  proceeded  cautiously  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  where  his  room  was  situated,  and  softly 
shoved  up  a  window  which  opened  within  about 
three  feet  of  the  ground,  oat  of  which  I  felt 
assured  he  would  make  his  escape. 

"  The  hours  passed  from  that  time  to  the  period 
when  the  poor  deluded  victim  would  come  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  his  infirmity  seemed  as  if 
they  would  never  end,  and  if  at  any  moment  I  had 
teltered  in  my  purpose  this  delay  served  to  increase 
my  impatience.  I  sat  hid  in  the  shrubbery  in  the 
garden,  whence  I  had  a  view  of  the  window  of  his 
room,  watching  like  a  midnight  beast  of  prey  for 
my  victim,  and  my  impatience  increased  almost  to 
agony  when  the  storm  you  may  remember  came 
on  and  for  a  time  drove  me  into  the  house.  When 
it  had  cleared  up,  I  again  resumed  my  poet  and  in 
a  little  while  had  the  satis&ction — ^yes,  the  satis- 
faction !  to  see  the  poor  boy  come  forth  to  meet  his 
doom.  I  followed  him  cautiously  as  he  proceeded 
according  to  lus  usual  habit  down  to  the  riverside, 
and  while  making  his  preparations  looked  cau- 
tiously around  in  every  direction.  Up  and  down 
the  river  there  was  not  a  vessel  to  be  seen.  Not  a 
light  glimmered  along  the  shore  or  in  the  houses 
on  the  side  where  ours  was  situated,  and  you  may 
remember  the  opposite  one  was  without  one  for 
aome  miles.  Leonard,  having  made  his  prepara- 
tions, stepped  into  the  boat  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  while  I  quietly  placed  myself  in  the  stem, 
where  I  had  previously  deposited  the  cord  with  a 
large  stone  at  one  end  and  a  slipping  noose  at  the 
other.  He  rowed  himself  out  into  the  river  round 
the  high  bluff,  where  the  water  was  several  fathoms 
deep.  I  stepped  cautiously  toward  him,  placed  the 
slipping  noose  over  his  head — and — and — ^you* 
know  the  rest — though  at  that  moment  I  thought  no 
one  saw  me.  Quick — quick — give  me  that  glass — * 
I  am  dying !  "  exclaimed  the  wretched  man,  as  he 
fell  once  more  back  on  his  pillow.  The  traveller 
obeyed ;  he  drank  and  in  a  few  moments  recovered 
sufficiently  to  pursue  his  story. 

"  As  with  guilty  haste  I  rowed  back  to  the  boat- 
house,  I  gazed  around,  and  seeing  or  hearing 
nothing  living,  said  to  myself  "  No  one  has  seen — 
no  one  can  witness  against  me.  But  you  had 
seen  me,  and  there  was  another  wimess  besides, 
for  at  that  moment  I  heard  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
come  ftxmi  the  Heavens  exclaim  close  to  my  ear, 
'  The  All-seeing  eye  is  upon  you ! '  I  looked 
upward  toward  the  moon,  which  was  then  shining 
bright  in  the  akies,  and  thought  I  saw  that  eye 
bent  brightly  and  sternly  on  me.  I  shuddered, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  the  oam  remained  motion- 
less in  my  hands ;  but  the  instinct  of  guilt  at  length 
roused  me  -to  exertion.  I  gained  the  shore,  let  the 
boat  adrift,  threw  the  oan  into  the  river,  retnmed 
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to  the  home  and  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  I  ^ 
beard  unly  a  repeiiiion  of  ihe  accuising  voice  aiid  \ 
saw  nothing  but  that  bright  menacing  eye. 

*'  llie  morning  at  length  came  and  the  servants 
returned  by  dawn  of  day.  The  sun  rose,  and  the 
hour  for  arousing  Leonard  having  arrived,  the 
person  who  usually  performed  that  office  came 
running  to  me  with  staring  eyes  to  say  he  was  not 
there  and  the  window  standing  wide  open.  I  acted 
my  part  to  the  life.  I  despatched  the  servants  in 
every  direction  and  took  an  active  agency  in  the 
search.  But  the  boy  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
boat  too  was  missing  from  her  usual  moorings.  As 
the  search  was  extended,  it  was  found  ashore  some 
miles  below.  The  oars  too  were  picked  up  not 
far  off*,  and  the  universal  conclusion  was  that 
Leonard  had  sallied  out  in  his  sleep  through  the 
window — had  taken  to  the  boat  as  was  his  custom 
and  by  some  accident  fallen  overboard.  I  caused 
the  strictest  investigation  to  be  made  into  all  the 
circumstances  and  eyery  practicable  mode,  save 
one,  to  be  used  for  the  discovery  of  the  body,  which 
as  you  may  suppose  was  never  found. «  Not  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  ever  rested  on  me.  I  took  pos- 
session of  the  estate,  and  the  long  cherished  wish 
of  my  heart  was  fulfilled. 

"  And  verily,  verily  it  brou^t  with  it  its  due 
reward.  From  that  hour  I  have  never,  either  in  my 
waking  or  sleeping,  enjoyed  a  moment  of  happi- 
ness by  day  or  balmy  rest  at  night.  The  awful 
warning  and  the  menacing  eye  have ,  followed  me 
everywhere  and  been  ever  present.  Years  passed 
away,  and  by  a  succession  of  what  the  world  calls 
good  fortune  my  wealth  increased  till  my  appetite 
became  almost  gorged.  I  had,  not  long  after  the 
commission  of  my  crime,  removed' to  the  city,  for  I 
could  not  bear  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  of 
my  villainy,  and  the  silence  of  the  country  only 
rendered  the  warning  voice  more  audible.  Here  I 
plunged  deep  into  the  vortex  of  business,  in  the 
delusive  hope  that  the  acquisition  of  gain  would 
relieve  me  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the 
presence  of  man  shield  me  from  the  vengeance  of 
God.  But  it  would  not  be.  The  impression  made 
by  the  warning  voice  and  the  menacing  eye 
became  eveiy  day  stronger,  until  at  length  what 
might  at  first  have  been  only  a  phantom  conjured 
up  by  guilt  became  to  me  a  sad  reality.  When- 
ever I  was  alone,  and  most  especially  whenever 
the  moon  shone  bright,  I  heard  that  voice  and  saw 
that  bright,  threatening  All-seeing  eye  bent  upon 
me.  The  long  impunity  I  had  enjoyed  brought 
with  it  no  sense  of  security ;  for  there  was  one  who 
saw  me  commit  the  crime,  and  that  one  was  om- 
nipotent to  bring  about  its  discovery  at  any  time .  It  , 
was  only  when  such  thoughts  came  over  me  that  I  < 
felt  what  the  world  calls  repentance,  which  is  too 
often  nothing  but  tke  fear  of  punishment  I  was 
indeed  a  wretch,  but  a  hardened  one,  and  labored 
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to  persuade  myself  that  the  iniluenec.  the  i^lendor 
and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  had  made  me  really 
an  object  of  envy,  because  I  was  envied  by  die 
world.  But  vain  is  all  such  miserable  sophistry. 
Nor  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  sensual  enjoyments, 
nor  the  gratification  of  vanity  and  pride,  nor  ilie 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  world,  can  sweeten  a 
life  of  guilty  fears.  I  was  beset  by  avenging 
fiends.  The  All-seeing  eye  was  fixed  upon  me. 
When  standing  before  a  mirror,  I  saw  it  gazing 
over  my  shoulder ;  when  I  looked  into  vacancy  by 
day  or  by  night  it  flashed  before  me  ;  it  peopled 
the  moonlight  nights,  and  when  I  closed  my  eyes 
to  shut  it  out,  it  seemed  inclosed  within  my  eye- 
lids, brighter  than  before.  When  I  laid  my  head 
down  on  my  pillow  the  first  salutation  was  ever, 
'  The  All-seeing  eye  is  upon  thee  ! ' — and  so  it 
viras,  scaring' away  sleep,  glaring  more  fiercely  in 
my  dreams,  and  wakening  me  to  new  horrors. 

"  Apprehensive  that  I  might  excite  suspicion  by 
some  time  or  other  betraying  the  state  of  my  mind 
in  the  presence  of  the  throng  with  which  I  asso- 
ciated, I  at  length  sought  a  place  of  retirement 
with  the  purpose  of  escaping  as  much  as  possible 
the  prying  eyes  of  men.  I  thought  I  ibund  it  in 
this  remote  region.  But  I  could  not  escape  from 
myself,  and  sohtude,  though  it  might  screen  me 
fi-om  observation,  only  brought  vrith  it  a  new  acces- 
sion of  remorse  and  fear.  At  length  you  came 
and  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  only  living 
witness  of  my  crime.  The  very  means  I  had 
taken  to  avoid  discovery  have  brought  my  guilt  to 
light. 

"  But  I  could  never  have  recognized  you,"  inter- 
rupted the  traveller. 

"  No  matter,  I  was  known  to  the  All-seeing  eye, 
and  you  have  been  made  the  instrument  of  dis- 
covery." 

The  traveller  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
added,  "  But  I  will  not  betray  you.  Years  have 
passed  away,  and  though  you  have  escaped  the 
justice  of  man,  you  hate  been  punished  by  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  Live  to  repent,  and  if  you 
cannot  atone  for  your  crime  to  the  dead,  make  use 
of  your  boundless  wealth  to  relieve  the  safierings 
of  Ae  living." 

"It  is  all  in  vain.  The  period  is  past.  My 
days  are  ntunbered  and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
denies  me  even  the  opportunity  tor  atonement." 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir.  You  can  at  least 
bequeath  the  means  of  alleviating  human  sufiering." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  wretched  man, "  What, 
when  I  can  no  longer  em'oy  the  finits  of  my  crime, . 
shall  I  attempt  to  bribe  the  justice  of  Heaven  by 
bestowing  them  on  others  7  No !  I  am  doomed. 
Nothing  can  save  me.  Repentance  comes  too 
late.  A  few  hours  or  days  of  snivelling  fears,  mis- 
called by  that  name,  cannot  make  atonement.  I 
desired  your  presence  as  the  only  mortal  wimess 
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of  my  crime,  for  the  sole  poipoee  of  letiering 
myselif,  if  possible,  at  least  frnn  that  burden  which 
sad  experience  has  taught  me  the  consdoiianeaB  of 
a  secret  crime  entails  on  the  perpetrator.  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer ;  it  was  the  yiiltiire  of  the  soul 
gorging  on  my  blood  and  banqueting  on  my  vitals. 
Besides,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  sole  atonement 
yet  left  me  is  that  of  making  public  the  relation  of 
my  crime  and  its  consequences.  I  hare  written 
it  down  at  length  and  here  it  is  "-—drawing  a  paper 
from  under  his  pillow — '*  I  wish  you  to  make  it 
known  to  the  world,  in  order  that  I  may  become 
an  example  and  a  warning.  I  have  not  mentioned 
my  name,  and  leave  that  to  your  discretion,  thou^ 
whether  it  be  known  or  not  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
indifference;  my  fear  and  apprehension  of  this 
world  are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  that  which 


is  to  come.  My  tale  has  a  monl  deeply  interesting 
to  mankind.  Those  who  have  admired  my  splen- 
dors, envied  my  wealth  and  deemed  me  happy  in 
their  enjoyment,  calling  in  question  at  the  same 
time  the  equal  justice  of  Providence  in  distribotiug 
the  means  of  worldly  eiqoyment,  may  learn  by  me, 
that  all  these  are  only  drops  of  poison  in  the  cup  of 
life  when  coupled  with  guilt  and  remone.  So 
now,  fiuewell.  Do  not  come  again,  for  the 
si^t  of  one  who  knows  my  crime  is  ss  painful  to 
me  as  that  of  him  who  committed  it  must  be  to 
you.    Go,  and  profit  by  my  example." 

The  trareller  took  his  leave,  and  the  owner  of  the 
splendid  mansion  on  the  hill  departed  in  a  few  days 
to  make  his  appearance  before  the  last  tribunal,  in 
a  state  of  wild  delirium,  exclaiming,  with  his  last 
breath, "  The  All-seeing  eye  is  upon  me ! " 


THE  DYING  GIRL'S  REQUEST. 


BT    K&S.    D.    BLLBN    OOOBMAH. 


"  CoHB  lit  bMid«  me,  moUiar  detr. 

And  boM  my  drooping  haad  : 
And  oh,  iwwt  mother,  kHaotmt 

AboT«  my  ooooh  be  died. 
I'm  going  gladly  to  my  iMt— 

Death  hath  no  terror  now ; 
Uu  hand  liei  gently  on  my  bieaat, 

Hit  bnnth  npon  my  brow. 


**  Oh  mother,  H  ii  well  to  die 

At  thb  ealm  honr  of  even. 
When  rtan  are  smtKng  in  the  iky. 

With  spirit-gianoe  Aom  henven ; 
When  oTer  flower  and  bud  and  tree, 

A  ihadow  lol  it  omeping. 
And  the  bine  ikiet  w  loringiy 

Their  dewy  gems  are  weepiag. 


"  Sweet  mother,  I  wonU  bear  thee 

In  gentle  tonei  and  low— 
Wonid  feel  thy  breeth  npon  my 

Thy  kirn  npon  my  brow. 
I  know  within  my  beaTy  breast 

The  Uood  it  oold  and  chiO  ; 
That  toon  my  weary  heart  will 

Itt  beating  pnbe  be  ttJU. 


**  Bnt  di,  dear  mother,  when  yon  gaae 

In  aonrow  deep  and  tme 
Upon  my  cold  and  maiblo  fboe. 

And  mark  to  paUd  hae-~ 


When  feadly,  wildly  yon  ihall 
Tonr  Upt  npon  my  oheek, 

And  of  yonr  ntter  loneUnem 
In  tonet  of  tadncm  tpeak— 


Then  think,  dear  mother,  of  that  land 

Of  beanty  &r  away, 
And  of  the  gkniont  angel  band 

That  'mkl  itt  biightnem  itiay, 
And  thint,  tweet  mother,  that  again 

We  meet  on  that  blett  thort, 
Where  earthly  torrow,  earthly  pain, 

Shan  rend  the  heart  no  more. 


*'  Now  mother,  when  within  my  heart 

Ufe*t  lamp  it  bnming  dim. 
And  en  flay  me  down  to  ratt. 

One  little  woid  to  Mm. 
One  ottri  from  ont  my  thiek,  damp  hair, 

Oh  take  when  I  am  deed. 
And  ten  him  that  with  lift  alone 

Hb  pieciont  image  fled. 


'*  And  lell  him,  mother,  I  finglT^ 

B'en  with  my  latest  braatb— 
That  in  hie  memory  I  wonId  lite 

Tm  he  thai  ileep  in  death ; 
And  teD  him,  moCher  dear,  to  ohetlth 

With  tender,  jealona  caie^ 
mwngh  every  earthly  hope  thonid  perish, 

TUt  little  ledk  0/  hair." 


'^r^S^^-^^ 


THE  RIVAL  MECHANICIANS. 


BT     L.   KAEIA     CHILD. 


"  I  AX  growing  old ;  my  flight  i«  friUiig  very  feat," 
said  a  fionoqs  watch-maker  of  Genera,  aa  He  wiped 
his  Bpectedea  to  axamine  aeveral  chronomet^iB, 
which  hia  two  appiencicea  laid  before  him.  "  Well 
done !  Very  well  done,  my  tada,**  aaid  he.  "  I 
hardly  know  which  of  yon  will  beflt  supply  the 
place  of  old  Antoine  Bregnet.  Tliirty  years  ago, 
(pardon  an  old  man's  vanity,)  I  oonld  have  borne 
away  the  palm  from  a  faondred  like  ye.  Bat  my 
sight  is  dim  and  my  hands  tremble.  '  I  most  retire 
from  the  ph^e  I  have  occapied  in  this  bosy  world ; 
and  I  confiMS  I  should  like  to  give  np  my  famous 
old  stand  to  a  worthy  saooessor.  Whichever  of 
you  produces  the  most  perfect  piece  of  mechanism 
before  the  end  of  two  years  shall  be  my  partner 
and  representative,  if  Rosabella  and  I  both  agree 
in  the  decision." 

The  grand-dav^ter,  who  was  bnaly  spinning 
flax,  looked  up  bashAilly,  and  met  the  glance  of 
the  two  yoong  men.  The  countenance  of  ooe 
flushed,  and  his  eye  qiarided;  the  otlier  turned 
very  pale,  and  there  was  a  painfully  deep  inten- 
sity in  his  fixed  gaze. 

The  one  who  blushed  was  Flotien  Anaud,  a 
youth  from  the  French  Cantons.  He  was  slender 
and  graceful  in  figure,  with  beantiliil  features,  clear 
blue  eyes,  and  a  complexion  fresh  as  Hylas,  when 
the  enamored  water-nymphs  carried  him  away  in 
dieir  arms.  He  danced  IHie  a  zephyr,  and  sang 
little  airy  French  romanzaa  in  the  sweetest  of  tenor 
voices. 

The  one  who  turned  pale  was  Pierre  Berthoud, 
of  Geneva.  He  had  n^nmj  features,  a  bulky  frame 
and  clumsy  motions.  But  the  shape  of  his  head 
indicated  powerful  intellect,  and  his  great  dark 
eyes  glowed  fh>m  under  the  pent-house  of  his  brows 
like  a  forge  at  midnight.  He  played  on  the  bass- 
viol  and  the  trombone,  and  when  he  sang,  the  tones 
sounded  as  if  they  came  up  from  deep  iron  mines. 

Rosabella  turned  quickly  away  from  their  ex- 
pressive glances,  and  blushing  deeply  resumed  her 
spinning.  The  Frenchman  felt  certain  the  blush 
was  for  him ;  the  Genevan  thought  he  would  willing- 
ly give  his  life  to  be  sure  it  was  for  him.  But  unlike 
as  the  young  men  were  in  person  and  character, 
and  both  attracted  toward  the  same  lovely  maiden, 
they  were  yet  extremely  friendly  to  each  other,  and 
usually  found  eiyoymenc  in  the  harmonious  contrast 
of  their  different  gifts.    The  first  feeling  of  estrange- 


ment that  came  between  them  was  one  evening 
when  Floriensang  remarkably  well,  and  Rosabella 
accompanied  him  on  her  guitar.  She  evidently  en- 
joyed the  graceful  music  with  all  her  soul.  Her 
countenance  was  more  radiantly  beautiful  than 
usual,  and  when  the  fescinating  singer  rose  to  go, 
she  besged  him  to  sing  another  fevorite  song,  and 
then  another  and  another.  **  She  never  Urges  me 
to  fling  with  her,"  said  Pierre,  as  he  andFlorien  re- 
tired for  the  night  "  And  with  very  good  reason," 
replied  his  friend,  Jaughing.  "  Your  stentorian 
tone  would  qaive  drown  her  weak  sweet  voice, 
and  her  light  touch  on  the  guitar.  You  might  as 
well  have  a  hammer-and-anvil  accompaniment 
to  a  Canary  bird."  Seeing  discontent  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  companion,  be  added  soothingly, 
"  Nayt  my  good  friend,  don't  be  offended  by  this 
playful  comparison.  Your  voice  is  magnificently 
strong  and  beautifully  correct,  but  it  is  made  for 
grander  things  than  those  graceful  little  garlands  of 
sound  which  Rosabella  and  I  weave  so  easily." 

Pierre  sprang  up  quickly,  and  went  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  **  Rosabella  and  I "  were  sounds 
that  went  hissing  through  his  heart,  like  a  red-hot 
arrow.  But  his  manly  ef!brts  soon  conquered  the 
jealous  fieeling,  and  he  said  cheerfully,  "Well  Flo- 
rien,  let  us  accept  the  offer  of  good  Father  Breguct. 
We  will  try  our  skill  fairly  and  honorably,  and 
leave  him  and  Rosabella  to  decide,  without  know- 
ing which  is  your  work  and  which  is  mine." 

Florien  suppressed  a  rising  smile ;  for  he  thought 
to  himself,  "  She  will  know  my  workm  nship,  as 
easily  as  she  could  distinguish  my  fairy  romanzas 
from  your  Samson  solos."  But  he  replied,  right 
cordially,  "  Honestly  and  truly,  Pierr^,  I  think  we 
are  as  mechanicians  very  nearly  equal  in  skill. 
But  let  us  both  tax  our  ingenuity  to  invent  some- 
thing which  will  best  please  Rosabella.  Her  birth- 
day comes  in  about  six  months.  In  honor  of  the 
occasion,  I  will  make  some  ornaments  for  the  little 
arbor  facing  the  brook,  where  she  loves  to  sit,  in 
pleasant  weather,  and  read  to  the  good  old  grand- 
father." 

"  I  will  do  the  same,"  answered  Pierre ;  "  only 

let  both  our  ornaments    be    machines."    They 

clasped    hands,  and    looking  frankly  into  each 

other's  eyes,  ratified  the  agreement.    From  that 

hour,  they  spoke  no  more  to  each  other  on  the 

subject  till  the  long-anticipated  day  arrived.    The 

13 
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M  watch-maker  and  his  grand-child  were  invited 
to  the  aibor,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  productio'ia 
of  his  pupils.  A  screen  was  placed  before  a  por- 
tion of  the  hrook,  and  they  sat  quietly  waiting  for 
it  to  be  removed.  "  That  duck  is  of  a  singular 
color/'  exclaimed  the  young  girl.  "  What  a  so- 
lemn looking  fellow  he  is ! "  The  bird,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  her  remarks,  waddled  into 
the  water,  drank,  lifted  up  his  bill  to  the  sky,  as 
if  giving  thanks  for  his  refreshment,  flapped  his 
wings,  floated  to  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  wad- 
dled on  the  grass  again.  When  Father  Breguet 
threw  some  crumbs  of  cake  on  the  ground,  the 
duck  picked  them  up  with  apparent  satisfaction. 
He  was  about  to  scatter  more  crumbs,  when  Rosa- 
bella exclaimed, "  Why,  grandfather,  thi3  is  not  a 
duck !  It  is  made  of  bronze.  See  how  weU  it  is 
done." 

The  old  man  took  it  up  and  examined  it.  "  Real- 
ly, I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  more  perfect 
than  this,"  he  said.  "  How  exquisitely  the  feathers 
are  carved,  and  truly  the  creature  seems  alive. 
He  who  beats  this  must  be  a  skilful  mechanician." 

At  these  words,  Pierre  and  Florien  stepped  for- 
ward, hand  in  hand,  and  bowing  to  their  master, 
removed  the  temporary  screen.  On  a  black  mar- 
ble pedestal  in  the  brook  veas  seated  a  bronze 
Naiad,  leaning  on  an  overflowing  vase.  The  fi- 
gure was  inexpressibly  gracefiii ;  a  silver  star  with 
brilliant  points  gleamed  on  her  forehead,  and  in 
her  hand  she  held  a  silver  bell,  beautifully  inlaid 
with  gold  and  steel.  There  was  a  smile  about 
her  mouth,  and  she  leaned  over,  as  if  watching  for 
something  in  a  little  cascade  which  flowed  down 
a  channel  in  the  pedestal.  Presently,  she  raised 
her  hand  and  sounded  the  bell.  A  beautiful 
little  gold  fish  obeyed  the  summons,  and  glided 
down  the  channel,  his  burnished  tides  glittering  in 
the  sun.  Eleven  times  more  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  each  time  the  gold  fish  darted  fSnh.  It  was 
exactly  noon,  and  the  water-nymph  was  a  clock. 

The  watch-maker  and  his  daughter  were 
silent.  It  v^as  so  beautiful  that  they  could  not 
easily  find  words  to  express  their  pleasure.  "  You 
need  not  speak,  my  master,"  said  Pierre,  in  a  man- 
ly but  sorrowful  tone ;  "  I  myself  decide  in  fevor 
of  Florien.     The  clock  is  his." 

"The  interior  workmanship  is  not  yet  examin- 
ed," rejoined  his  amiable  competitor.  '*  There  is 
not  a  better  mechanician  in  all  Switzerland  than 
Pierre  Berthoud." 

"  Ah,  but  you  know  how  to  invest  equally  good 
workmanship  with  grace  and  beauty,"  replied  the 
more  heavily  moulded  Genevan. 

"  Studythe  graces,  my  boy ;  make  yourself  fii- 
miliar  with  models  of  beauty,"  said  old  Antoine 
Breguet,  laying  a  fiiendly  hand  upon  the  young 
man's  shoidder. 

"  I  should  but  imitate,  and  he  creates,"  answer- 


ed Pierre,  despondingly ;  ,"  and  worst  of  all,  my 
good  master,  I  hate  myself  because  I  envy  him." 

'*  But  you  have  many  and  noble  gifts,  Pierre, 
said  Rosabella,  gently.  You  know  how  delight- 
fully very  different  instruments  combine  in  har- 
mony. Grandfether  says  your  workmanship  will 
be  fer  more  durable  than  Florien's.  Perhaps  you 
may  both  be  his  partnere." 

"  But  which  of  us  will  be  thine  ?  "  thought  Pierre. 
He  smothered  a  deep  sigh,  and  only  answered, 
"  I  thank  you,  Rosabella." 

Well  aware  that  these  envious  feelings  were  un- 
worthy of  a  noble  soul,  he  contended  with  them 
bravely,  and  treated  Florien  even  more  cordially 
than  usual.  "I  will  follow  our  good  master's 
advice,"  said  he ;  "I  will  try  to  clothe  my  good 
machinery  in  forms  of  beauty.  Let  us  both  make 
a  watch  for  Rosabella,  and  present  it  to  her  on  her 
next  birth-day.  You  will  rival  me,  no  doubt; 
for  the  Graces  threw  their  garlands  on  yon  when 
you  were  bom."  "  Bravo ! "  shouted  Florien,  laugh- 
ing and  clapping  his  hands.  **  The  poetry  is  kind- 
ling up  in  your  soul.  I  always  told  you  that  yon 
would  be  a  poet,  if  you  could  only  express  what 
was  in  you." 

"  And  your  soul  expresses  itself  so  easily,  so  flu- 
ently ! "  said  Pierre,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Because  my  springs  lie  so  near  the  snifeee,  and 
youra  have  depths  to  come  frran,"  replied  his  good- 
natured  companion." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  cord  is  apt  to  break 
before  I  can  drew  up  my  weighty  treasures," 
rejoined  Pierre,  with  a  smile.  "  There  is  no  help 
for  it.  There  will  always  be  the  same  difference 
between  us  that  there  is  in  our  names.  I  am  a 
rodL,  and  you  are  a  flower.  I  might  be  hewed 
and  chiselled  into  harmonious  proportions ;  but 
yon  groio  into  beauty." 

"  Then  be  a  rock,  and  a  magnificent  one,"  re- 
plied his  fiiend, "  and  let  the  flower  grow  at  your 
feet." 

"That  sounds  modestly  and  well,"  answered 
Pierre ;  "  but  I  wish  to  be  a  flower,  because " 

**  Because  what  7 "  inquired  Florien,  though  he 
half  guessed  the  secret,  from  his  embarrassed  man- 
ner. 

**  Because  I  think  Rosabella  likes  flowen  better 
than  rocks,"  replied  Pierre,  with  uncommon  quick- 
ness, as  if  the  words  gave  him  pain. 

On  New  Year's  day,  the  ofierings,  enclosed  in 
one  box,  were  presented  by  the  good  grandfether. 
The  first  was  a  golden  apple,  which  opened  and 
revealed  on  one  side  an  exquisitely  neat  watch, 
surrounded  by  a  garland  tastefully  wrought  in  rich 
damaskeening  of  steel  and  gold ;  on  the  other 
■dewasa  rose  intertwined  with  forget-me-nots, 
very  perfectly  done  in  mosaic.  When  the  stem  of 
the  apple  was  turned,  a  favorite  little  tune  of  Rosa- 
bella's sounded  from  within. 
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**  ThiB  18  sorely  florien's/'  thooght  shs ;  and^e 
looked  for  the  other  gift  with  lesB  interest.     It  was 
an  elegant  little  gold  watch,  with  a  Persian  land- 
scape, a  gazelle  and  birds  of  paradise  beautifully 
engraved  on  the  back.    When  a  spring  was  touch- 
ed, the  watch  opened,  a  little  circular  plate  of  gold 
slid  away,  and  up  came  a  beautiful  rose,  round 
which  a  jewelled  bee  buzzed   audibly.     On  the 
edge  of  die  golden  circle  below  were  the  words 
Mo9a  bella  in  ultramarine  enamel.    When  another 
spring  was  touched,  the  rose  went  away,  and  the 
same  melody  that  sounded  from  the  heart  of  the 
golden  apple  seemed  to  be  played  by  &.iries  on 
tinkling  dew-drops.     It  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  struck  up  a  lively  dance.    The  circular  plate 
again  rolled  away,  and  up  sprung  an  inch-toll 
opera-dancer,  with  enamelled  scarf,  and  a  very 
small  diamond  on  her  brow.     Leaping  and  whirl- 
ing on  an  almost  invisible  thread  of  gold,  she  kept 
perfect  time  to  the  music,  and  turned  her  scarf 
most  gracefully.    Rosabella  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  a  roseate  tinge  mantled  her  beautiful  fiice,  as 
she  met  her  grandfathers  gaze  fixed  lovingly  upon 
her.     She  thought  to  herself,  "  There  is  no  doubt 
now  which  is  Florien'sj"    but  she  said  aloud, 
"  They  are  both  very  beautiful ;  are  they  not,  dear 
grand&ther  1     I  am  not  worthy  that  so  much  pains 
should  be  taken  to  please  me."     The  old  man 
smiled  upon  her,  and  fondly  patted  the  luxuriant 
brown  hair,  which  shone  like  threads  of  amber  in 
the  sun.    "  Which  dost  thou  think  moat  beauti- 
ful?" said  he. 

She  evaded  the  question,  by  asking, "  Which  do 
you  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  thee  when  thou  hast  decided,"  an- 
swered he. 

She  twisted  and  untwisted  the  strings  of  her 
boddice,  and  said  she  was  afraid  she  should  not  be 
impartial.  "  Why  noti"  he  inquired.  She 
looked  down  bashfully,  and  munnured,  in  a  very 
low  voice,  "  Because  I  can  easily  guess  which  is 
Florien's." 

"  Ah,  ha,"  exclaimed  the  kind  old  man ;  and 
he  playfully  chuckled  her  under  the  chin  as  he 
added,  "  Then  I  suppose  I  shall  offend  thee  when 
I  give  a  verdict  for  the  bee  and  the  opera- 
dancer?" 

She  looked  up  blushing,  and  her  large  serious 
brown  eye  had  for  a  moment  a  comic  expression, 
as  she  said, "  I  shall  do  the  same." 

Never  were  disciples  of  the  beautiful  placed  in 

circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  developement  of 

poetic  souls.   The  cottage  of  Antoine  Breguet  was 

*'  In  aglada, 
Whara  the  ran  harbon  ;  and  ono  side  of  it 
Lttteni  to  bMB,  another  to  a  brook . 
Loven,  that  have  jost  parted  for  the  night, 
Dream  of  raoh  ipolivrbea  they  hare  laid  their  prajen; 
Or  loBW  tiled  parent,  holding  by  the  hand 
A  child,  and  walking  toward  the  letting  sun." 


In  the  stiUness  of  the  night,  they  could  hear 
the  "rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone."  From  a 
neighboring  eminence  could  be  seen  the  transpa- 
rent Lake  of  Geneva,  reflecting  the  deep  blue 
heaven  above.  Mountains,  in  all  fimtastic  forms, 
enclosed  them  round  ;  now  draped  in  heavy  masses 
of  sombre  .clouds,  and  now  half  revealed  through 
sun-lighted  vapor,  like  a  veil  of  gold.  The  flowing 
silver  of  little  waterfalls  gleamed  among  the  durk 
rocks.  Grape  vines  hung  their  rich  festoons  by 
the  road-side,  and  the  beautifid  barberry  bush 
embroidered  their  leaves  with  its  scarlet  clusters. 
They  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  a  guileless 
good  old  man,  and  with  an  innocent  maiden,  just 
merging  into  beautiful  womanhood;  and  more 
than  all,  they  were  both  under  the  influence  of  that 
great  inspirer  love. 

Rosabella  was  so  uniformly  kind  to  both,  that 
Pierre  could  never  relinquish  the  hope  that  con- 
stant devotedness  might  in  time  win  her  affections 
for  himself.  Florien,  having  a  more  cheerful 
character,  and  more  reliance  on  his  own  fascina- 
tions, was  merely  anxious  that  the  lovely  maiden 
should  prefer  his  workmanship  as  decidedly  as  she 
did  his  person  and  manners.  Under  this  powerful 
stimulus,  in  addition  to  the  ambition  excited  by 
the  old  watch-maker's  proposal,  the  competition 
between  them  was  active  and  incessant.  But  the 
groundwork  of  their  character  was  so  good,  that 
all  little  heart-burnings  of  envy  or  jealousy  were 
quickly  checked  by  the  predominance  of  generous 
and  kindly  sentiments. 

One  evening,  Rosabella  was  reading  to  her  grand- 
father a  description  of  an  albino  squirrel.  The 
pure  white  animal,  with  pink  eyes  and  a  feathery 
tail,  pleased  her  fancy  extremely,  and  she  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  see  one.  Pierre  said  nothing ; 
but  not  long  after,  as  they  sat  eating  grapes  after 
dinner,  a  white  squirrel  leaped  on  the  table,  frisked 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  at  last  sat  up  with 
a  grape  in  its  paws.  Rosabella  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  delight.  "  Is  it  alive  1 "  she  said.  "  Do 
you  not  see  that  it  is  ?  "  rejoined  Pierre.  "  Call 
the  dog,  and  see  what  he  thin^LS  about  it." 

"  We  have  so  many  things  here,  which  are  alive 
and  yet  not  alive,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"  Florien  warmly  praised  the  pretty  automaton ; 
but  he  was  somewhat  vexed  that  he  himself  did 
not  think  of  making  the  graceful  little  animal  for 
which  the  maiden  had  expressed  a  wish.  Her  pet 
Canary  had  died  the  day  before,  and  his  eye  hap- 
pened to  rest  on  the  empty  cage  hanging  over  the 
flower-stand.  "I  too  mil  give  her  a  pleasure," 
thought  he.  A  few  weeks  after,  as  they  sat  at 
break&st,  sweet  notes  were  heard  from  the  cage, 
precisely  the  same  Canary  used  to  sing ;  and,  look- 
ing up,  the  astonished  maiden  saw  him  hopping 
about,  nibbling  at  tlie  sugar  and  pecking  his 
feathers,  as  lively  as  ever.     Florien  smiled,  and 
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said,   "1m  it  aa  much  alive  aa  Piems'a  sqoir- 
rel?" 

The  approach  of  the  next  birth-day  waa  watdied 
with  eager  expectation ;  for  even  the  old  man 
began  to  feel  keen  pleainxre  in  the  competition,  aa 
if  he  had  witneaKd  n  race  between  fleet  horses. 
Pierre,  excited  by  the  maiden's  declaration  that  she 
mistook  his  golden  apple  for  Florien's  workman- 
ship, produced  a  much  more  elegant  specimen  of 
art  than  he  had  ever  before  conceived.  It  was  a 
barometer,  supported  by  two  knights  in  silver 
chain-armor,  who  went  in  when  it  rained,  and 
came  out  when  the  sun  shone.  On  die  top  of  the 
barometer  was  a  small  silver  basket,  of  exceedingly 
delicate  workmanship,  filled  with  such  flowers  as 
close  in  damp  weather.  When  the  knights  retired, 
these  flowers  closed  their  enameled  petals,  and 
when  the  knights  returned,  the  flowers  expanded. 

Florien  produced  a  silver  chariot,  with  two 
spirited  and  finely  proportioned  horses.  A  revolv- 
ing circle  in  the  wheels  showed  on  what  day  of 
the  month  occurred  each  day  of  the  week,  through- 
out tlie  year.  £^h  month  was  surmounted  by  its 
zodiacal  sign,  beautifully  enameled  in  green,  crim- 
son and  gold.  At  ten  o'clock  the  figure  of  a 
young  girl,  wearing  Rosabella's  usual  costume, 
and  resembling  her  in  form  and  features,  ascended 
slowly  from  behind  the  wheel,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  three  Graces  rose  up  in  the  chariot 
and  held  garlands  over  her.  From  the  axle-tree 
emerged  a  young  man,  in  Fiorien's  dress,  and 
kneeling  ofifered  a  rose  to  the  maiden. 

It  was  so  beautiful  as  a  whole,  and  so  exquisitely 

finished  in  all  its  details,  that  Pierre  clenched  his 

fingers  till  the  nails  cut  him,  so  hard  did  he  try  to 

conceal  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  at  his 

own  manifest  inferiority.    Could  he  have  been  an 

hour  alone,  all  would  have  been  well.    But,  as  he 

stepped  out  on  the  piazza,  followed  by  Florien,  he 

saw  him  kiss  his  hand  triumphantly  to  Rosabella, 

and  she  remmed  it  with  a  modest  but  expressive 

glance.    Unfortunately,  he  held   in  his  hand  a 

jewelled  dagger,  of  Turkidi  workmanship,  which 

Antoine  Breguet  had  asked  him  to  return  to  its 

case  in  the  workshop.    Stung  with  disappointed 

love  and  ambition,  the   tempestuous  feelings  so 

painfully  restrained  burst  forth  like  a  whirlwind. 

Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  made  a  thrust  at 

his  graceful  rival.     Then  fiightened  at  what  he  had 

done,  and  full  of  horror  at  thoughts  of  Rosabella's 

distress,  he  rushed  into  the  road,  and  op  the  sides 

of  the  mountain,  like  a  madman. 

A  year  passed,  and  no  one  heard  tidings  of 
him.  On  the  anniversary  of  Rosabella's  birth,  the 
aged  grandsire  sat  alone,  sunning  his  white  locks 
at  the  open  window,  when  Pierre  Barthoud  entered, 
pale  and  haggard.  He  was  such  a  skeleton  of  his 
former  self  that  his  master  did  not  recognize  him. 
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till  «ie  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  said,  **  Foigive  me, 
fiither.    I  am  Pierre." 

The  poor  old  man  shook  violently,  and  eoterod 
his  face  with  trembling  hands.  "  Ah,  thou 
wretched  one,"  said  he,  "  how  darest  thou  come 
hither,  with  murder  on  thy  soul  1 " 

*'  Murder  ? "  exclaimed  Pierre,  in  a  voice  so 
terribly  deep  and  distinct  that  it  seemed  to  freeze 
the  feeble  blood  of  him  who  listened.  '*  Is  ho  then 
deadi  Did  I  kill  the  beautiful  youth,  whom  I 
loved  so  much  ] "  He  fell  forward  on  the  floor, 
and  the  groan  that  came  fix>ra  his  strong  chest  was 
like  an  earthquake  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots. 

Antoine  Breguet  was  deeply  moved,  and  the 
tean  flowed  fast  over  his  furrowed  face.  **  Rise, 
my  son,"  said  he,  **  and  make  thy  escape,  lest  they 
come  to  arrest  thee." 

"Let  them  come,"  replied  Pierre,  gloomily; 
**  Why  should  I  live  ? "  Then  raising  his\ead 
from  the  floor,  he  said  slowly,  and  with  great  fear, 
"  Father,  where  is  Rosabella  1 " 

The  old  man  covered  his  face,  and  sobbed  out, 
"I  shall  never  see  her  again!  These  old  eyes 
will  never  again  look  on  her  blessed  fiice."  Many 
minutes  they  remained  thus,  and  when  he  repeated, 
"  I  shall  never  see  her  again ! "  the  young  man 
clasped  his  feet  convulsively;  and  groaned  in 
agony. 

At  last  the  housekeeper  came  in ;  a  woman 
whom  Pierre  had  known  and  loved  in  boyhood. 
When  her  fint  surprise  was  over,  she  promised  to 
conceal  his  arrival,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  to  the 
garret  and  try  to  compose  his  too  strongly  excited 
feelings.  In  ihe  course  of  the  day  she  explained 
to  him  how  Florien  had  died  of  his  wound,  and 
how  Rosabella  pined  away  in  silent  melancholy, 
often  sitting  at  the  spinning  wheel  with  the  sus- 
pended thread  in  her  hand,  as  if  unconsdous 
where  she  was.  During  all  that  wretched  night 
the  young  man  could  not  dose  his  eyes  in  sleep. 
Phantoms  of  the  past  flitted  through  his  brain,  and 
remorse  gnawed  at  his  heart-strings.  In  the  deep 
stillness  of  midnight,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  bereaved  old  man  sounding  mournfully  dis- 
tinct, "  I  shall  never  see  her  again !  "  He  prayed 
earnestly  to  die  ;  but  suddenly  an  idea  fla9h<*d  into 
his  mind,  and  revived  his  desire  to  live.  Full  of 
his  new  project,  he  rose  early  and  sought  his  good 
old  master.  Sinking  on  his  knees,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  ray  fiither,  say  that  yea  forgive  me  !  I  im- 
plore you  to  give  my  guilty  soul  that  one  gleam  of 
consolation.  Believe  me,  I  would  sooner  have 
died  myself  than  have  killed  him.  But  my 
possions  were  by  nature  so  strong !  Oh,  God  for- 
give me,  they  were  so  strong !  How  I  have  curbed 
them.  He  alone  knows.  Alas,  that  they  should 
have  burst  the  bounds  in  that  one  mad  moment, 
and  destroyed  the  two  I  best  loved  on  earth.  Oh, 
fether,  can  you  say  that  you  forgive  me  ?" 
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With  quivering  voice  he  replied,  "  I  do  forgive 
you,  and  bless  you,  my  poor  son."  He  laid  hit 
hand  aiTecdonately  on  the  thick  matted  hair,  and 
added,  "  I  too  have  need  of  forgivenew.  I  did 
very  wrong  thus  to  put  two  generous  natures  in 
rivalship  with  each  other.  A  genuine  love  of 
beauty,  for  its  own  sake,  is  the  only  healthy  stimu- 
lus to  produce  the  beautiful.  The  spirit  of  compe- 
tition took  you  out  of  your  sphere,  and  placed  yon 
in  a  &l8e  position,  in  grand  conceptions,  and  in 
works  of  durability  and  strength,  you  would  always 
have  excelled  Florien,  as  much  as  he  surpassed 
you  in  tasteiiilness  and  elegance.  By  striving  to 
be  what  he  was,  you  parted  with  your  own  gifts, 
without  attaining  to  his.  Every  man  in  the 
natural  sphere  of  his  own  talent,  and  all  in  har- 
mony ;  this  is  the  true  order,  my  son ;  &nd  I 
tempted  you  to  violate  it.  In  my  foolish  pride,  I 
earnestly  desired  to  have  a  world-renowaed  suc- 
cessor to  the  famous  Antoine  Breguet.  I  wanted 
that  the  old  stand  should  be  kept  up  in  all  its 
glory,  and  continue  to  rival  all  competitors.  I 
thought  you  could  super-add  Flonen's  gifts  to  your 
own,  and  yet  retain  your  own  characteristic  ezoel- 
lencies.  Therefore,  I  stimulated  your  intellect  and 
imagination  to  the  utmost,  without  reileeting  that 
your  heart  mi^t  bretfk  in  the  process.  God  forgive 
me  ;  it  was  too  severe  a  trial  for  poor  human  nature. 
And  do  thou,  my  son,  forgive  this  insane  ambi- 
tion ;  for  severely  has  my  pride  .been  humbled." 

Pierre  could  not  q)eak,  but  he  covered  the 
wrinkled  hands  with  kisses,  and  clasped  his  knees 
convulsively.  At  last  he  said,  "  Let  me  remain 
concealed  here  for  a  while.  You  shall  see  her 
again  ;  only  give  me  time."  When  he  explained 
that  he  would  make  Rosabella's  likeness,  from 
memory,  the  sorrowing  parent  shook  bis  head  and 
sighed,  as  he  answered,  "  Ah,  my  son,  the  soul  in 
her  eye,  and  the  light  grace  of  her  motions,  no  ait 
can  restore." 

But  to  Pierre's  excited  imagination  there  was 
henceforth  only  one  object  in  life  ;  and  that  was  to 
re-produce  Rosabella.  In  the  keen  conflict  of 
competition,  under  the  ilery  stimulus  of  love  and 
ambition,  his  strong  impetuous  soul  had  become 
mn  chine -mad  ;  and  now  overwhelming  grief  cen- 
tered all  his  stormy  energies  on  one  object.  Day 
by  day,  in  the  loneliness  of  his  garret,  be  worked 
upon  the  image  till  he  came  to  love  it,  almost  as 
much  as  he  had  loved  the  maiden  herselL  Antoine 
Breguet  readily  supplftd  materials.  From  child- 
hood he  hud  been  interested  in  all  fonns  of  me- 
chanism ;  and  this  image,  so  intertwined  with  his 
afllections,  took  strong  hold  of  his  imagination  also. 
Nearly  n  year  had  passed  away,  when  the  house- 
keeper, who  was  in  the  secret,  came  to  ask  for 
Rosabella's  hairr  and  the  dress  she  usually  wore. 
The  old  man  gave  her  the  keys,  and  wiped  the 
starting  tears,  as  he  turned  silently  away.  A  few 
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days  after,  Pierre  invited  falm  to  come  and  look 
upon  his  work.  "  Do  not  go  too  suddenly,"  be 
said  ;  "  prepare  yourself  for  a  abock  ;  for  indeed' 
it  is  very  like  our  lost  one." 

'<  I  wul  go,  I  will  go,"  replied  the  old  roan, 
eagerly.  "  Am  I  not  accustomed  to  see  all  man- 
ner of  automata  and  androides  1  Did  I  not  myself 
make  a  flute-player,  v^ch  performed  sixteen  tunes, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  fasm  1  And 
tlnnk  you  I  am  to  be  frightened  by  an  image  ?  " 

"  J^ot  frightened,  dear  father,"  answered  Pierre ; 
"  but  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  overcome  with 
emotion."  He  led  him  into  the  apartment,  and 
said,  "  Shall  I  remove  the  veil  now  1  Can  you 
bear  it,  dear  fother?" 

"  I  can,"  was  the  calm  reply.  But  when  the 
curtain  was  withdrawn,  he  started,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Sants  Maria  !  It  it  Rosabella !  She  is  not 
dead ! "  He  tottered  forward,  and  kissed  the  cold 
lips  and  the  cold  hands,  uid  tears  rained  on  the 
bri^t  brown  hair,  as  be  cried  out,  "  My  cUld  I 
my  child » " 

When  the  tomuk  of  foeling  bad  subsided,  the 

aged  mourner  kissed  Pierre's  hands,  and  said,  *'  ii 

is  wondeifiilly  like  her,  in  every  feature  and  every 

.  tint.    It  seems  as  if  she  would  move  and  breathe." 

**  She  win  move  and  breathe,"  replied  Pierre ; 
^  only  give  me  time." 

His  voice  sounded  so  wildly,  and  Ms  great  deep- 
set  eyes  burned  with  such  intense  entfausiasm,  that 
his  friend  was  alarmed.  They  chisped  each  other's 
hands,  and  spoke  more  quietly  of  the  bekuved  one. 
^  This  is  all  that  remains  to  us,  Pierre,"  said  the 
old  man.  «*  We  are  alone  in  the  world.  You 
were  a  friendless  orphan  when  you  came  to  me  ; 
and  I  am  childless." 

WiA  ■  pasradnate  outburst  of  grief,  the  young 
man  replied,  "  And  it  was  I,  my  bene&ctor,  who 
made  you  so.    Wretch  that  I  am ! " 

From  that  time  the  work  went  on  with  greater 
zeal  than  ever.  Pierre  often  forgot  to  taste  of 
fo6d,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  perfection  of  his 
machine.  First,  the  arms  mored  obedient  to  his 
wishes,  then  the  eyes  turned,  and  the  lips  parted. 
Meanwhite,  his  own  dee  grew  thinner  and  paler, 
and  his  eyes  glowed  vnxh  a  wilder  fire. 

Finally,  it  was.  whispered  in  the  villagis  that 
Pierre  Berthoud  was  concealed  in  Antoine  Bre- 
guet's  cottage ;  and  officers  came  to  arrest  him. 
But  the  venerable  old  watch-maker  told  the  story 
so  tonchingly,  and  painted  so  strongly  the  young 
man's  consunnng  agony  of  grief  and  remorse,  and 
pleaded  so  earnestly  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
finish  a  wonderful  image  of  his  beautiful  grand- 
child, that  they  promised  not  to  disturb  him.  till, 
the  work  was  accomplished. 

Two  years  fiiom  the  day  o£  Pterre'ft  return,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  memorabk  birth-day,  he 
said,  "  New,  my  fiither,  I  have  done  all  that  art 
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do.  Come  and  see  the  beaotUiiI  one.'*  He 
ted  him  into  the  Kttle  room  ivhere  RoeabeUa  used 
<o  woik.  nere  rfie  eat,  spinning  diligently.  The 
beautifully  formed  boat  rose  and  fell  ncder  her  neat ' 
boddiee.  Her  lips  were  parted,  and  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  the  thread.  Bat  what  made 
it  seem  more  fearfully  like  life,  was  the  feet  that 
ever  and  anon  the  wheel  rested,  and  the  maiden 
held  the  sospended  thread,  with  her  eye-lids  low* 
ered,  as  if  die  were  lost  in  thoaght.  Abo^e  the 
flower-stand,  near  by,  hong  die  bird-cage,  frith 
Florien's  artificial  Canary.  The  pretty  little  au- 
tomaton had  been  silent  long  ;  but  now  its  iprings 
were  set  in  motion,  and  it  pon«d  forth  all  its 
melodies. 

The  bereared  old  man  pressed  Pierre's  hand, 
and  gazed  upon  his  darling  grand-child  silently. 
He  caused  his  arm-chair  to  be  brought  into  the 
room, and  ever  after,  while  he  retained  his  fecnlties, 
he  refused  to  sit  ebewhefe. 

Hie  feme  of  this  remarkable  android  soon 
spread  through  all  the  region  round  about.  The 
citizens  of  Geneva  united  in  an  earnest  petition 
that  the  artist  might  be  excused  from  any  penalty 
for  the  accidental  murder  he  had  committed.  The 
magistmtes  came  and  locked  at  the  breathing  mai- 
den, and  touched  the  beautiful  flesh,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  would  yield  to  their  pressure.  They  saw 
the  wild  haggard  artist,  with  lines  of  suffering  cut 
60  deeply  in  his  youthful  brow*  nnd  they  at  once 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  citizens. 

But  Pierre  had  nothing  more  to  live  for.  His 
woik  in  the  weiid  was  done.  The  artificial  eneigy, 
sq>plied  by  one  absorbing  idea,  was  gone ;  and 
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the  contemplation  of  his  own  work  was  drivlnK 
him  to  madness.  It  so  closely  resembled  life  that 
he  longed  more  and  more  to  have  it  live.  The 
lustroos  eyes  moved,  bat  they  had  no  light  firom 
the  soul,  and  they  would  not  answer  to  his  earnest 
gaze.  The  beautiful  lips  parted,  but  they  never 
wptkit  kind  words,  as  in  days  of  yore.  The 
image  began  to  fill  him  with  supernatural  awe,  yet 
he  was  continually  drawn  toward  it  by  a  magic 
influence.  Three  months  after  its  completion,  he 
was  found,  at  day-light,  lying  at  its  feet,  stone 
dead. 

Antoine  Braguet  survived  him  two  yean.  Daring 
the  first  eighteen  months,  he  was  never  willing  to 
have  the  image  of  his  lost  darling  out  of  sight. 
The  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  often  whistled  to 
the  bird,  and  talked  to  her,  and  seemed  to  imagine 
that  she  answered  him.  But  with  increasing  im- 
becility, Rosabella  was  forgotten.  He  sometimes 
asked,  **  Who  i$  that  jroung  woman  ?  "  At  last 
he  said,  "  Send  her  away.     She  looks  at  me." 

'Hie  magic-lanthom  of  departing  memory  then 
presented  a  phantom  of  his  wife,  dead  long  ago. 
He  busied  himself  with  making  imaginary  watches 
and  rings  for  her,  and  held  long  conversations,  as 
if  she  were  present.  Af^rward,  the  wife  was 
likewise  forgotten,  and  he  was  occupied  entirely 
with  his  mother,  and  the  scenes  of  early  childhood. 
Finally  he  wept  often,  and  repeated  continually, 
"They  are  all  waiting  for  me;  and  I  want 
to  go  home."  When  he  was  little  more  than 
eighty  yean  old,  compasiionate  angels  took  the 
weary  pilgrim  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him 
home. 
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Au  why  the  Mj  Hafttgiit,  oc  the  Umh 

Of  rammer-bloMoaM,  or  the  Indm  that  flo«ti 

From  yonder  lily  like  an  aagd*t  broath, 

b  IsTiihed  on  inch  men  I    God  gnm  Uwin  all 

For  tome  hi|;h  end ;  and  that  the  Memisf  WMla 

Of  her  rich  tool,  its  ■tartigfat  parity, 

Its  erery  feeling  delicate  as  a  flower,' 

ft!  tender  tni«t,  its  gcneioas  oonfidenoe, 

til  wondering  diidain  of  littleneH, 

Tbeae,  by  the  ooaner  nnaa  of  thon  aioOBd  her 

Uncomprehended,  may  not  all  be  rain  ; 

Bnt  win  them— they  onwittfaig  of  the  epdl— 

By  tm  nnfek,  to  nobler.  loMw  fife. 

Andtheydaittblaioeherl  Oay  whow  afvoiy  tfipimlit. 

Look,  ntlemaoe,  act,  hat  mom  of  ««fl  bi't, 

Than  e'er  ihe  dreamed  of  or  oooid  oadonCaad; 

A»d  the  nnut  Moah  boloiB  them  I    withahiMt 

VIThon  lightait  thiob  Imwth  tbrir  aU  of  Ufe  I 

Tteybositthairohaiily:  sh,  idbboaall 


They  givo  the  poor,  feiapoth,  fcod,  iaal,  ihellor ; 
Faint,  chiOed  and  worn,  Aer  mW  ionplomd  a  ptttanee ; 
Hw  1001  asked  abas  of  tbein  and  was  deoied. 


It  waa  not  mneh  h  oame  a  begging  tor, 
A  ifaapb  boon,  only  a  gentle  thonght, 
A  kindly  jndgnMnt  of  radi  deeds  of  hen 
Am  pasnd  their  nadentaading,  bnt  to  Aer 
BasBmA  natoml  as  the  blooming  of  a  flower : 
ForOod  taaght  heiMrat  they  had  learned  of  men 
TMr  maagm  task  of  how  Co  maCa  oat  lore, 
A  aalfish,  saosnal  love,  most  nalike  hen. 
Qod  tanght  the  laadifl  when  Co  oK^,  and  she 
Learned  the  same  lovdy  lamoB,  with  the  ■»» 
Uaqnmtioniag  and  pltaat  trmt  in  Him. 

Aad  yet  that  Be  should  let  a  lyre  of  HeaTon 
Bo  played  on  by  soeh  hands,  with  tonoh  so  mde. 
Mlgfat  wake  a  doobt  in  lem  than  perfeol  ftith, 
Nrfjct  as  mine,  in  Hb 
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CHAPTER    I. 

KEW    TOKK    IN     199  1. 

A  CENTURY  and  a  half  ago,  our  now  goodly  Man- 
hattan, with  its  cincture  of  wavy  silver  and  the 
rich  gems  of  civilization  nestling  upon  its  bosom, 
presented  quite  a  different  aspect;  for  although 
justly  the  pride  of  the  province,  the  sharp  ring  of 
the  axe  had  not  ceased  ;  and  forest,  and  bush,  and 
rock  yet  stamped  upon  some  parts  of  the  island  the 
name  of  wilderness.     Here  the  present  queen  of 
Western  cities,  in  rustic  guise,  looked  down  upcm 
the  waters  of  the  bay  like  a  comely  dame  at  her 
toilet;   there  stood  the    long  low  ferry-house  of 
Hariaem,  with  a  few  buildings  grouped  around  it ; 
and  in  various  directions  little  clusters  of  bouses, 
hidden  from  ench  other  by  intervening  woodland, 
sent  upward  light  wreaths  of  vapor.     Sometimes 
a  large  farm-house,  glowing  in  all  the  pride  of  red 
paint,  offered  its  inviting  portico  to  the  weary  tra- 
Fcller,  while  beyond  and  around  it  stretched  fields 
of  Indian  com,  the  yellow  fndt  snugly  nestled  in 
its  pale  green  sheath,  and  the  brown  tassel  flaunt- 
ing on  the  tip  ;  and  bordering  on  these  were  wav- 
ing or  closely  shaven  meadows,  patches  of  pota- 
toes, from  the  green  of  which  peeped  out  the  large 
golden  pumpkin,  and  broad  lands  where  the  rich 
brown  soil  lay  up  in  furrows  waiting  for  the  sow- 
er's hand.     Then  in  another  direction  stood  the 
white-washed  cottage,  vjrith  a  most  loving  innocent 
air,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  garden  of  kidney-beans 
and  thrifty  cabbages,  while  the  wild  vine  hung  its 
tempting  clusters  over  the  pretty  paling,  and  the 
lustrous  black-berry,  the  large  red  cranberry,  even 
the  soft  matchless  white,  the  rich  purple  and  bright 
scarlet  of  the  deadly  cohosh  beyond,  outvied  in 
beauty  the  dainty  little  store  of  fruit  within  the  en- 
closure.   Here  stood  the  sensitive  aspen,  quivering 
as  though  a  heart  were  in  every  leaf  and  trem- 
bling at  the  touch  of  the  zephyr  and  the  sunbeam; 
there  the  gnarled  birch  bent  to  gaze  on  its  own 
shaggy,  half-sihrered  coat,  and  beside  it  rose  the 
queenly  elm,  light  and  gazelle-like  in  its  beauty, 
its  slim  boughs  curving   gracefully  upward  and 
sleeping  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sky.     The  low 
maple  with  its  massy  foliage,  admitting  not  a  shim- 
mer of  the  light  which  crested  its  top,  had  for  its 
neighbor   the    sannicr  beech,    the  hickory  and 
chestnut,  which  cast  their  honors  to  the  earliest 
fitwt  and  furnished  cheer  for  many  a  Winter  even- 


ing.   Here  twlnca  tbe  wild  grape-vine ;  there  the 
sumach  reared  its  cornucopia  of  seedy  crimson  : 
here  in  a  hollow  snuggled  the  dark  rich  laurel, 
and  close  beyond  the  fragrant  azalia  spread  out  its 
pink  blossoms,  while  above  all  rose  the  stiff  dark 
hemlock,  its  brown  cones  shingled  over,  fold  on 
fold,    down  to    the  very  heart  of  e^ch,  where 
slept  the  embryo  tree.     Birds,  with  voice  and  plu- 
mage of  endless  variety,  fluttered  their  bright  wings 
and  made  the  air  vocal,  and  now  and  then  a  wild 
beast  found  its  way  across  the  narrow  belt  which 
divided  the  little  island  from  an  unexplored  wil- 
derness. '  The  half-savage  hunter  stretched  him- 
self to  rest,  and  the  cunning  trader  built  his  low 
cabin,  on  the  site  of  many  a  luxurious  modem 
mansion,  while  the  large   family  wagon  of  the 
better  classes,  and  the  stout  Dutch  farmer  urging 
on  his  fat  oxen  with  voice  and  goad,  passed  often 
by — ^the  coaches  and  Jehus  of  that  primitive  age. 
Upon  the  water  danced  the  light  batteau  of  the  in- 
triguing, half-hostile  French,  and  the  lighter  canoe 
of  the  savage,  side  by  side  with  the  strong  grace- 
ful English  vessel  and  clumsily  constructed  Dutch 
crafk ;  (ind  now  and  then  a  low,  dark  brig,  man- 
ned by  terrible  beings,  had  been  known  to  creep 
into  the  hailwr  under  cover  of  night  and  leave 
its  cargo  of  foreign  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  law- 
less and  the  daring.     On  the  shore  the  muakrat 
and  other  animals  sought  their  prey ;  the  tall  crane 
waded  in  the  sand  in  the  neighborhood  of  whole 
flocks  of  teal  and  wild   geese;   and   the  scarlet 
heads  of  the  saw-Mil  duck  contrasted  gayly  with 
the  snowy  plumage  of  the  white  divers  as  they 
sported  together  upon  the  wave.     Above  them  the 
moamlixl  osier  drooped  its  delicate  branches,  almost 
kissing  the  tide;  and  blossoming  plants  unfolded 
their  blue  and  crimson  between  groups  of  spotted 
alders  which  twined  their  verdant  arms  into  a  liv- 
ing lattice,  through  which  the  bright  waters  flashed 
and  sparkled,  radiant  with  the  borrowed  beauty 
of  the  sunlight. 

An  air  of  quiet  and  comfort  brooded  over  the 
spot  where  now  thousands  of  hearts  are  withering 
in  anguish  and  tens  of  thousands  throbbing  with 
excitement ;  and  where  the  gay  and  fii^onable 
throng  in  crowds,  forgetful  of  the  misery  scarce 
hidden  from  their  view  by  a  neighboring  comer, 
strode  the  honest,  kind-hearted  burgher,  to  whom 
every  alley  and  pathway  in  the  peacefbl,  prosperous 
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town  was  almost  as  fiuniliar  as  the  checkered 
floors  of  his  own  halls.  Bot  vanity  was  bom  ere 
the  building  of  New  Amsterdam.  Upon  the  Teiy 
spot  where  now  promenades  the  gay  belle  of  the 
sovereign  city  the  merry  Dotch  maiden,  arrayed  in 
her  gayest  petticoat  and  finest  hose,  displayed  her 
Toand,  rosy  face,  her  trim  ankle  and  her  home- 
made finery,  and  won  admiring  glances  from  eyes 
which  looked  oat  onder  hats  with  brims  that  ooald 
not  be  sarpassed  by  those  of  their  Pennsylvanian 
neighbors.  Bat  vanity  was  yoong  then  and  she 
took  simplicity  for  her  handmaid.  At  twilight  the 
same  fair  maidens,  with  their  milking  pails  upon 
their  rounded  arms  and  ripe  lips  parted  in  meny 
converse  with  each  other,  wended  their  way  to- 
ward the  tinkling  bell,  quite  as  likely  to  win  ad- 
miration fi-om  the  swains  who  lingered  by  the 
fence  to  meet  them  as  when  the  stroll  was  one  of 
pleasure  merely. 

At  this  early  period  the  great  commercial  em- 
porium consisted  of  something  less  than  a  dozen 
and  a  half  straggling  irregular  streets,  lined  on 
each  side  by  rows  of  stranger  looking  buildingB, 
quite  as  straggling  as  the  streets  themselves.  Fort 
James,  standing  upon  high  ground  immediately 
overlooking  the  wharf,  had  been  palisaded  by  the 
last  Dutch  governor,  the  quadrangular  wall  being 
strengthened  by  four  bastions  and  furnished  with 
two  gates ;  but  it  had  suffered  from  neglect,  and 
of  forty-two  cannon  that  it  was  able  to  mount 
several  had  been  removed  and  othera  were  unfit 
for  use.  Captain  Leisler  had  found  the  whole 
in  a  very  dilopidated  state,  and  to  his  promptitude 
in  repairing  the  fort  and  other  public  works  may 
be  traced  the  second  cause  of  his  unpopularity. 
The  firet  cause  lay  with  dark-hearted  and  mis- 
guided men. 

Within  the  walls  of  Fort  James  stood  the 
governor's  mansion,  a  Dutch  structure  somewhat 
Anglicised,  and  beyond  it  a  strong  old  building 
of  hewn  logs,  that  had  deq^nded  from  the 
dignified  office  of  sheltering  the  eariy  executors 
of  the  laws  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts  to  the  no  less 
important  but  somewhat  less  honorable  one  of  im- 
prisoning the  violatore  of  the  laws  of  New  York. 
Close  by  this  latter  rose  the  peaked  roof  of  the 
first  weigh-house,  the  comer-stone  of  the  city's 
prosperity  and  the  fitting  badge  of  this  young 
daughter  of  trade.  Here  too  the  old  Dutch  church, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Gov. 
Kieft  and  the  religious  zenl  of  his  people,  reared 
its  double  gable  and  sent  upward  its  tall  spire, 
while  higher  still  the  English  flag  waved  and 
fbunted  and  twisted  itself  about  the  lofty  standard, 
with  ft  sovereign  air  peoiUarly  national.  Just  be- 
neath the  walls  outside,  a  row  of  trading-houses 
linked  themselves  into  a  chain,  like  a  second  bul- 
wark around  the  seat  of  power. 

The  huge  wind-mill,  whose  unwieldy  arms  had 


been  first  to  catch  the  winds  of  ocean,  had  disap- 
peared from  its  sightly  station  on  the  wall ;  but» 
despite  the  innovating  hands  of  foreigners,  other 
places  were  still  occupied  by  this  specimen  of  the 
mechanical  skill  of  the  settlers.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  fort  stretehed  the  parade-groond,  where 
the  oflicen  of  the  train-bands  displayed  their  tacti- 
cal skill,  and  plumes  waved,  and  scarfs  flattered, 
and  swords  gleamed,  in  a  style  decidedly  military. 
A  large  nnmber  of  English  buildings  had  been 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  hut  the  sub- 
stantial architecture  of  the  Hollander  by  far  pre- 
dominated. The  tiled  roofi  seemed  to  threaten 
the  very  clouds  which  hovered  over  them  with  a 
death  of  violence,  so  sharp  were  they  ;  while  the 
low  eaves  exhibited  a  decidedly  earth-loving  pro- 
pensity and  by  their  heaviness  afforded  the  airy 
extrenrity  a  proper  balance.  The  frequent  gables 
were  furnished  with  stair-like  appendages,  proba- 
bly to  conduct  daring  adventurere  to  the  little 
turret  OD  the  top,  fit>m  which  shot  np  a  weather- 
vane  of  a  figure  more  or  less  fantastical,  as  suited 
the  taste  of  the  architect ;  and  huge  stacks  of 
chimneys  rose  here  and  there,  each  group  seem- 
ingly as  far  from  a  right  line  with  its  neighbor  as 
possible.  Walls  of  a  heavy  substantial  make 
were  veneered  over  on  one  side  and  sometimes 
more  with  the  small  yellow  brick  early  imported 
fit>m  vader-landt ;  and  through  windows,  furnished 
with  diamond-shaped  glass  and  crossed  with  leaden 
sashes,  peeped  fair  blue-eyed  women,  with  the 
small  neat  cap  half  confining,  though  in  bat  a 
slight  degree  covering,  the  sunny  hair,  which  it  was 
their  pride  to  smooth  back  from  the  fbreheod  and 
gather  into  a  plain  silken  knot  behind. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  o  doll,  ugly  day  in  the 
Spring,  that  a  young  man,  evidently  not  very  fomi- 
liar  with  the  way,  sauntered,  with  an  important, 
self-confident  air,  through  the  streets  of  the  young 
city.  Now  he  glanced  at  a  "  stoop  "  where  some 
complacent  burgher  reclined,  his  long  delf  pipe 
and  massive  silver  buckles  marking  his  conse- 
quence ;  and  now  turned  to  the  iron  hieroglyphics 
which  decorated  the  walb  of  the  dwellings,  or 
gazed  with  an  air  of  bold  admiration,  as  the  vision 
of  a  bright  fiice  casually  lighted  up  a  window  and 
then  disappeared  behind  the  pots  of  Holland  pinks 
and  bloemates.  There  was  something  in  the  air, 
dress,  manner  and  person  of  the  stranger  which 
could  not  fail  of  attracting  attention ;  and,  as  he 
turned  to  bestow  a  glance  on  the  dark  moccarined 
savage  standing  erect  beneath  his  load  of  glossy 
fure,  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  from  every  quarter 
gazed  on  him  with  fhr  greater  curiosity.  Perhaps 
the  direct  cause  of  this  cariosity  was  an  evident 
attempt  at.  concealment ;  for  the  Spanish  mantle 
partially  covering  the  slashed  doublet  of  the  times 
was  folded  across  the  throat,  enveloping  the  chin 
and  half  shading  the  face ;  and  the  cavaliers  cap 
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with  its  golden  bands  and  tassels  was  drawn  down 
to  the  ejes. 

As  the  day  receded  and  twilight  began  to 
gather  over  the  citf,  ov  stranger  seemed  to  feel 
less  cnrioaiiy  with  regaid  to  ont-door  objects,  and 
to  be  looking  about  for  amosement  or  at  least 
something  congenial  or  interesting  within.     At 
last,  as  he  approached  a  corner  leading  into  Bearer 
street,  his  eye  fell  apon  a  scraggy  tree,  with  a  hage 
sign  creaking  and  swingittg  from   its  gibbet-like 
elevation  on  the  top-most  bough.      The  hoose 
behind  this  priraitlTe  sign-post  was  constmcted 
▼ery  mach  after  the  feshion  of  its  neighbom ;  with 
the  gable  nearest  curving  inward,  and  bearing  on 
its  top  a  tin  riup,  its  sails  all  spread  ;  with  skylights 
in  the  loft ;  a  wooden  troagh  passing  along  the 
eaves,  by  which  all  the  rain  that  did  not  escape 
from  the  crevice  at  the  bottom,  to  drip  on  the 
heads  below,  was'eonveyed  into  a  huge  barrel  at 
one  comer ;  and  a  small  sign  surmounting  a  broad 
door,  which  stood  invitingly  open,  on  the  other. 
Beneath  the  tree  before-mentioned  a  donkey  stood 
feeding   qaietly,  and  in  a  small  portico  on   one 
side  of  the  house  sat  two  or  three  women  in  full 
linsey-woolsey  petticoats  and  calico  caps,  their 
busy  needles  keepin<r  time  to  the  chuter  of  their 
tongues.     The  strs    *er,  after  satisfying  a  very 
natural  cariosity  by  a  minute  survey  of  the  outside 
of  this  domicil,  entered  at  the  open  door  on  the 
comer  and  found  himself  in  the  bar-room.    On 
the  aide  immediately  opposite  the  door  yawned  a 
capaeioBS  fire-place,  now  supporting  between  its 
huge  jaws  a  whole  forest  of  evergreens  and  aiford- 
ing  volumes  of  instruction  ;  being  decomted  in  a 
very  edifying  manner  with  blue  and  white  tiles, 
bearing  representations  highly  illustrative  of  sacred 
lustorians.     On  the  left  of  this  were  long  rows  of 
Flemish  jaia,  swelling  oat  in  the  middle  as  though 
ready  to  burst  with  their  foaming  contents,  and 
above  them  goodly  vessels  of  various  forms  and 
sixes  filled  with  liquors  of  every  qaality,  from  the 
fiery  New  England  mm  to  the  cherished  Hollandts 
and   the   good  old  Schiedam  Geneva.     A   large 
round   table   oecapied   the  middle  of  the   room, 
with  an  antiquated  silver  seonce,  the  pride  of  mine 
host's  heart,  in  the  centre,  and  two  or  three  flagons 
of  ale  by  way  of  bordering  ;   and  roand  this  sat 
some  half-dozen  persons,  in  long-waisted  eoats, 
broad  breeches  fastened  at  the  Iqiee  with,  enormous 
silver  buckles,  Flemish  trank  hose,  and  broad-soled 
shoes,  half  hidden  beneath  a.  mass  of  silyer  or  a 
gay  jrosette.     They  were  very  comfortable  looking 
people  indeed,  half-sittittg,  half-reclining  upon  tlieir 
chairs,  with  a  leg  crossed  over  a  knee  or  an  elbow 
resting  on  tbfe  table  in  a  good  easy  way,  and  the 
stem  of  a  pipe  inserted  between  their  lips,  while 
4he  smoke  from  the  bowl  went  curling  gracefully 
«pward,  at  long  intervals  clearing  away  so  as  to 
give  a   glimpse  of  the  head  which  formed   the 
nudens  of  the  cloud,  and  then  fuming  up  with 
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.  redoabled  eanustneaB.  Our  hero  did  not  seem 
moch  pleased,  however,  with  the  prospect  before 
him;  for,  muttering  sometliing  about  the  stupid 
Dutchmen,  he  called  for  a  glass  of  Geneva,  drank 
it  off,  and  them  strode  away,  as  though  in  search 
of  more  oongenial  quartern.  Bat  however  stupid . 
the  Dutchmen  might  be  there  was  one  person 
present  who  was  at  least  sufficiently  observing. 

The  stranger  had  taken  no  note  of  a  wild,  fierce- 
looking  man,  who  occupied  a  shaded  comer  of  the 
room  firom  whence  unobserved  he  could  observe 
ail  that  passed.  This  man  was  very  small  of 
statnre,  with  a  wrinkled  fece,  at  the  same  time  sly 
and  fierce  in  its  expression,  a  eat-like  eye,  and  a 
doubtful  uncertain  manner  of  moving,  which  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  trust.  He  was  singularly 
dressed,  almost  every  nation  having  been  laid 
under  contribution  for  his  covering — all  surmounted 
by  a  bandoleer,  supporting  an  arqnebuse,  and  the  fe- 
mous  cocked  hat  of  the  Knickerbocken.  This  man 
eyed  our  hero  very  closely,  perhaps  first  attracted  by 
the  careless  efibrt  at  concealment ;  but  soon  an 
intelligent  look  began  to  kindle  in  his  eye.  His 
hand  crepe  to  ius  hanger  and  olutched  it  eagerly, 
while  the  expression  of  his  fece  changed  to  some- 
thing almost  demoniac.  If  the  attention  of  the 
smokers  had  not  been  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
pleasing  vapor  curling  about  their  heads  and  the 
foaming  tankard  before  them,  they  would  have  dis- 
covered some  evil  omen  in  the  saddei^  tightening  of 
the  bandoleer  and  the  stealthy  hurried  departure  of 
the  little  man  as  soon  as  the  stranger  turned  Aom  the 
door.  A  couple  of  yards  firom  this  man  another 
lay  stretched  on  a  settee  as  though  sleeping.  Per- 
iiaii  in  answer  to  some  preconcerted  signal,  perhaps 
from  a  motive  of  his  own,  he  disappeared  at  about 
the  same  time  and,  like  the  owner  of  the  cocked 
hat,  without  being  missed.  As  our  hero  passed  on 
in  the  darkness  he  little  dreamed  that  a  foot  was 
dose  upon  his  track,  and  that  a  hostile  hand  was 
but  an  arm's  length  behind  him  ;  and  so,  carelessly, 
unsuspectingly,,  with  perhaps  death  in  the  tear,  he 
sauntered  on. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FHE      STBANGER. 

The  sky  wss  obscured  by  murky  clouds,  and 
there  was  a  low  muttering  of  thunder  fiir  in  the 
West,  when  the  stranger  tamed  his  back  upon  the 
creaking  sign  suspended  from  the  tree  in  Beaver 
street.  The  heavy  sough  of  the  wind,  as  it  halted 
for  a  moment  in  an  alley  after  having  swept  with 
ftiU  force  around  a  comer,  had  a  melancholy  tone 
to  it  which  evidently  produced  a  saddening  effect ; 
for  he  paused  several  times  as  though  considering 
whether  he  could  do  any  better  with  himself  and 
then  p*is}icd  on  again,  humtning  by  snatches  frag- 
ments of  a  bacchanalian  song.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  stronger,  whoever  he  mij^t  be,  was 
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but  gntifying  «Q  idle  cariosity  by  wandering  aboat 
the  dty  half  in  diigiiiw,  or  at  best,  spying  out  the 
tastes,  diBpofadoos  and  tendencies  of  the  people. 
He  might  have  been  a  yonng  man  from  the  Old 
Worid,  fond  of  adventoie  and  hoping  to  meet  some- 
jthiag  to  gratify  this  propensity  in  the  singalarly 
mixed  charaoter  of  the  provinciaUsts.     However 
tlus  might  be,  he  panned  his  way  from  street  to 
street,  until  he  found  himself  again  before  an  ale- 
house on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town.     It  was  a 
low,  dark-looking  structure,  singalarly  still,  and  as 
he  entered  the  tap-room  he  observed  that  it  was 
anoccapied  except  by  a  couple  ol  sleeping  kwDgera 
stretched  on  benches  that  stood  against  the  wall. 
They  made  an  effort  to  open  their  sleepy  eyes  and 
partially  raised  their  heads  at  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
step ;  and  then  they  allowed  them  to  sink  back  again 
upon  their  respective  benches.     The  &ees  of  these 
men  were  not  very  prepossessing.    In  one  b(dchieaB 
predominated,  in  the  other  cunning ;  but  the  villain 
was  plainly  traced  on  both.     There  was  nothing  in 
their  garb  to  mark  the   nation  to  which  they 
belonged ;  for  the  fine  Spanish  jerkin  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  Flemish  trunk  hosen ;  and  the  gay . 
Turkish  scarf  seemed  to  have  lost  its  way,  crossed 
as  it  was  over  the  slaahed  English  doublet.    A 
long-barelled  Spanish  musquetoon  leaned  against 
tlie  wall  close  by  one  of  the  men,  and  a  hanger 
scarce  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a  narrow  sea-cloak 
dangled  from  his  leathern  belt;  while  a  pistol  case 
formed  the  pillow  of  the  other.    It  was  evident  that 
these  w^re  rovers  of  the  deep ;  and  considering  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  their  boldness  was 
not    surprising.      The    brigs    of  the    bucaneecs 
passed  with  Impunity  from  land  to  land,  disposing 
of  their  spoils  in  the  fiioe  of  government ;  and  if 
they  were  not  actually  protected  by  men  in  power, 
their  doings  were  certainly  winked  at.    The  Sound 
was  never  free  from  their  vessels;   and  in   the 
character  of  privateers,  by  paying  their  toll  to  the 
proper  authorities,  they  could  glide   unquestioned 
up  the  East  and  North  rivers,  witH  a  proviso,  which, 
if  not  written,  was  well  understood,  that  no  daring 
enormities  should  be  committed  in  the  vicinage. 
Leisler  had  been  too  short  a  time  in  office,  his 
power  was  too  uncertain  and  his  duties  too  nume- 
rous and  comi^icated,  to  admit  of  his  turning  his 
attention  to  a  subject  which  would  require  the 
powerful  intervention  of  the  mother  country,  though 
he  might  well  be  alarmed  at  the  increasing  bold- 
ness of  these  desperate  outlaws,  who  now  scaroe 
.  put  a  ebver  on  their  characters  when  walking  by 
daylight  throu^  the  streets  of  the  city.    On  the 
arrival  of  Giovemor  Slonghter  he  had  sworn  ven- 
geance on  the  bucaneers,  partly  because  he  had  met 
with  some  annojrances  from  them  and  partly  to  fix 
a  stigma  on  his  predecessor.    The  new  Gof^mor 
was  not  likely  even  if  It  had  been  in  his  power  to 
put  has  threat  into  execution ;  but  the  simple  threat 


had  brought  trouble  upon  the  bucaneers.  The 
efiect  upon  the  sale  of  their  commodities  was  very 
like  tliat  which  tbe  war  mania  produces  on  New 
YoiiE  stocks ;  for  the  new  police  pot  on  an  ^appear- 
anoe  of  stiactness,  and  the  careful  borghers  carried 
their  heavy  purses  where  the  contents  might  be 
disposed  of  with  more  safety  to  themselves.  Tbe 
rovers,  therefore,  though  for  a  time  they  acted  a 
little  more  covertly,  had  leagued  together  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  new  Governor. 

Hie  stranger  had  seated  himself  in  an  immense 
leather  cushioned  chair,  and  rattled  a  small  hand- 
bell to  summon  attendance ;  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  a  littb  man,  with  a  cocked  hat 
lowered  to  conceal  faas  fierce  eyes,  walked  in  and 
seated  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  broad  mancle- 
pieoe.    Tbe  bell  and  the  new  comer  had  by  this 
time  efiectoally  aroosed  the  rieepers.    As  they 
raised  their  beads,  leaning  tbem*apon  their  elbows, 
the  stfanger  fimcied  that  he  perceived  a  glance  of 
faitelligenoe  pass  between  the  strongest  of  them 
and  him  of  tbe  cocked  bat  iu  the  corner.    Curiosity 
oooe  roused  busied  itself  to  find  something  to  feed 
on,  and  soon  cariosity  deepened  into  a  vague  unde- 
finable  suspicion,  whidi  the  appearance  of  the  men 
was  not  calculated  to  make  a  pleasant  one.    The 
dues  men  joined  each  other  in  the  comer  and 
were  conversing  in  low  tones,  while  oar  bero  enter- 
tained himself  with  visions  of  a  lonely  walk  through 
dark  by-streets,  struggles  with  invisible  enemies, 
a  stab  under  cover  of  night,  and  other  fancies  of  a 
like  agreeable  nature.    So  entirely  was  he  occupied 
by  these  thoughts  and  the  watch  he  kept  upon  his 
three  suspicions  neighbors,  that  he  scarcely  observed 
the  arrival  of  a  new  comer  until  roused  by  his  gay 
good-natured  salntatioo.    Never  was  voice  more 
welcome,  clear  and  mnsKal  as  its  tones  fell  on  tbe 
stranger's  ear ;  and  he  instantly  gave  place  to  bis 
new  acquaintance,  whose  frank  open  bearing  was 
at  that  moment  calculated  to  win  at  once  upon  his 
heart.  He  was  a  tall,  graceful  stripling,  of  perhaps 
sixteen,  with  a  soft,  blue  eye,  meltingly  tender  in 
its  seriousness,  but  full  of  mirth  when  there  was 
a  smile  withm  a  sweet  girlish  tip,  and  a  profusion 
of  golden  ringlets  which  fell  nearly  to  the  shoulder. 
Our  hero  felt  reassured  by  tbe  presence  of  this 
agreeable  personage,  mere  boy  as  he  was;    so 
much  so,  that  when  one  of  tbe  three  'suspicious- 
looking  persons  in  the  comer  gtided  from  his  re- 
treat and  disappeared  at  die  open  door,  he  did  not 
think  the'  circumstance  worthy  of  his  attentioD. 

"  Yon  are  a  traveller,  feir  ■ir,"  at  last  the  jrouth 
remaribsd,  in  a  peeuliariy  low  and  meaning  tone. 

**  No." 

**  You  are  tfHmgkt,**  was  tbe  low-spoken,  em- 
phatic answer. 

Our  hero  elevated  his  eye-brows  inquiringly. 
The  youth  gave  an  expressive  glance  and  then 
said,  aloud,  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  a  traveUer, 
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wiio  like  myielf  is  dispoted  to  fiwe  convene  ;  for 
socialoen  I  set  down  as  one  of  the  oardinal  vir- 
tues.  And  let  me  beg  of  yon,  fair  sir,  the  privilege 
of  a  small  piece  of  your  chamber  to-night.  I 
chance  to  know  that  this  house  is  not  over-stocked 
with  room ;  and  if  we  should  finish  our  tankard 
together,  we  may  be  better  pleased  with  each  other's 
society  than  strangers  would  be  with  us.  My  own 
head  bears  but  little." 

The  youth  touched  his  finger  to  the  tankard  and 
added  m  a  warning  whisper,  *'  There  is  a  dragon 
at  the  bottom." 

The  caution  was  not  altogether  unnecessary,  for 
the  half-puzzled  stranger  had  already  acquired  un- 
natural  bravery  by  his  frequent  potations. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  our  hero  and 
his  new  friend  retired  for  the  night ;  and  ere  they 
did  so,-  they  had  both  noted  a  whispered  conference 
between  their  rubicund  host  and  the  gentleman  of 
the  cocked  hat ;  and  had  again  exchanged  intelli- 
gent glances. 

"  I  must  have  a  word  with  yon.  Mynheer  Van- 
derlyn,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two  strangers,  as 
they  drew  near  the  door  of  their  apartment.  The 
Hollander  seemed  confused,  but  expressed  his  plea- 
sure at  listening  to  any  communication,  and  led  the 
youth  to  a  room  opposite.  A  half  hour  passed 
before  the  conference  ended. 

*'  Have  you  courage  %'*  inquired  the  youth,  when 
he  had  returned  to  his  chamber  and  carefully 
closed  the  door. 

"  Humph ! "  and  the  stranger  drew  himself  up. 

"  You  have  need  enough  of  it.  It  is  no  good 
that  is  brewing  here  to  night,  I  can  assure  you." 

**  I  suspected  as  much,  and  so  obeyed  your 
winks  and  inuendos.  However,  I  shall  not  burrow 
myself  in  this  hole  to-night ;  do  just  give  me  an 
inkling  of  the  mischief  on  foot,  that  I  may  be 
prepared  for  emergencies,  and  then  I  am  off." 

"  Hardly,  good  sir ;  the  house  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  bucaneers." 

"Caught,  fairly  caught!  Noosed  by  my  own 
folly !    How  do  you  know  this  ?  " 

"  Partly  by  my  own  observation  and  partly  by 
fragments  of  information  which  I  wrested,  o^e  by 
one,  from  Mynheer  Vanderlyn,  our  host.  \  have 
learned  too  that  it  is  their  ol^ject  to  take  you 
alive " 

"  Never ! " 

"  For  what  purpose  yon  may  perhaps  know 
better  than  I  can  ;  for  they  seldom  molest  those 
who  do  not  interfere  with  them." 

"  I  certainly  have  no  claim  to  their  particular 
afiection,  the  villains !  Completely  surrounded ! " 
he  added  afUr  a  little  pause. 

Ay,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

The  youth  stepped  to  a  little  closet  and  drew  from 
it  a  sombrero  ribbed  with  iron,  such  as  was  worn  to 


protect  tha  head  when  boarding  vessels,  a  Preods 
doublet  and  a  arimson  aearf^  and  tossed  them  on 
the  bed. 

"  These  may  serve  as  a  partial  disguise  ;  and  vre 
are  not  to  be  watched  fiom  within.  Our  host  is  a 
rough,  lawless  but  kind-hearted  man,  whom  I  once 
did  an  essential  service.  I  wish  better  men  were 
always  as  grateful.  He  dare  not  assiBt  us  much, 
but  he  will  throw  no  hindrance  in  our  way." 

"  But  why  do  you  so  interest  yourself,  in  me  1 
What  do  you  know  of  me  ]" 

"  Nothing ;  except  ^t  you  are  a  brother-maa 
and  in  danger." 

"  How  did  you  kam  my  danger  I" 

"  I  saw  an  evil  eye  upon  you  when  yon  stopped 
at  the  house  in  Beaver  street." 

"  Beaver  street ! "    The  stranger  started.         4|^ 

"  I  had  an  object  to  gain — for  I  would  not  htti^ 
you  think  me  a  haunter  of  ale-houses — a^^jp  I 
had  stretched  myself—^  " 

<*  Ah !  I  was  right  then  in  thinking  there  was  a 
step  behind  me ! "    • 

**  I  saw  that  no  good  was  intended,  and  a  very 
natural  feeling  of  compassion  induced  me  to  follow 
the  villain  who  followed  you.  In  these  rough 
timer  we  learn  to  do  brotherly  acts ;  for  the  aasis 
tance  that  we  render  to-day  we  may 
for  ourselves  to-morrow;  and  it  is 
religious  creed  to  show  our  love  to  God 
we  bear  to  men." 

"  A  very  agreeable  creed  for  the  red^knts  of 
the  love,"  returned  the  stranger,  with  tR  least 
perceptible  approach  to  a  sneer. 

The  large  blue  eyes  of  the  scrippling  turned 
upon  the  scofier,  half-wonderingly,  half-sorrow- 
fnlly ;  and  for  a  moment  both  were  silent  from 
mutual  embamssment.  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  painful  to  a  meek,  trusting  Christian,  than  to 
speak  words  which  will  always  be  unconsetoosiy 
falling  from  a  Christian's  M^b,  and  then  be  made 
to  feel  by  their  chilling  reception  the  ''great  gudf 
fixed  "  between  his  own  loving  heart  and  the  cal- 
lous one  who  "  carets  for  none  of  these  things." 

"I  do  not  know,"  resumed  the  youth,  after  a 
momentary  break  in  the  conversation,  occasoned 
by  this  ladL  of  sympathy — **  I  do  not  know  what 
perverse  power  has  led  you  here ;  for  it  is  the  very 
den  of  the  lion." 

"  You  were  at  Beaver  street ;  but  how  did  yo« 
know  that  evfl  was  intended  me  7  " 

**  Because  the  Evil  One  followed  yon." 

"  And  so  you  have  endangered  younelf." 

"  A  trifle  perhaps— only  a  trifle." 

"  What  did  you  learn  of  our  host  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  He  is  only  a  tool,  and  th^y  do  not 
trust  him  with  important  secrets.  He  only  kaotffs 
that  they  exult  beyond  measure  in  having  you 
completely  in  their  power ;  and  that  they  somehow 
consider  you  a  very  important  personagie.    How- 
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erer,  I  faave  indaoed  Vtadeiiyn  to  leave  a  door 
leadizig  to  the  stables  open.  I  will  lead  yoa  to 
the  end  of  the  stables  and  funiieh  yon  with  this 
erening's  paas-word ;  and  then,  my  good  sir,  fleet 
foot  or  sare  hand !  Move  cautiously — the  shadows 
of  the  trees  will  protect  you — keep  in  the  woods 
to  the  left  until  you  are  quite  beyond  the  bucaneers» 
then  make  for  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Grod  help 
you!" 

Not  <]aring  to  supply  themselves  with  a  light, 
our  two  adventurers  stole  from  their  room  and 
groped  their  way  through  the  dark  passages  until 
they  reached  the  outer  door  of  the  stable 

*'  You  are  very  kind,  my  good  youth ;  and  if  it 
were  not  a  kindness  that  you  would  willingly  be 
>ared,  I  would  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  remm 
favor.    We  ought  not  to  part  here,  however." 
le  can  escape  much  more  safely  than  two. 
I  sMkild  only  retard  your  progiesB." 

"  But  you  will  be  suspected — ^yon  sorely  incur 
great  hazard." 

"  No,  I  was  bom  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
very  fertile  in  resources.  Difficulties  sharpen  our 
vrits.  Besides  my  &ther  has  taught  me— "  The 
youth  paused,  as  though  conscious  that  the  senti- 
ment on  his  tongue  would  not  be  appreciated. 

**Bat  it  is  very  cowardly  for  me  to  leave  yon 
he^^Htoe^  the  stranger. 
'  ^Kare  m  danger,  I  am  not.    I  am  almost  as 
safe  h<M|HL8  beneath  my  father^s  roof."    A  sudden 
emoti^PasBed  over  his  &ce  and  made  his  tongue 
Alter  W  he  added,  sadly, "  safer  perhaps ;  persecu- 
tion has  found  victims  there." 
"  Well,  I  wish  we  were  both  safely  out  of  the 
"^trap  which  these  fellows  have  set  for  us." 

"  I  know  of  men  more  blood-thirsty  than  these 
— 4nen  who  can  speak  soft  words  while  their 
hearts  are  blistered  by  &Isehood.  Give  me*  the 
open,  professed  villain,  and  let  me  meet  him  hand 
to  hand;  but  the  tpeacherons Your  pardon^  gen- 
tle sir ;  I  waste  time  and  words.  Keep  to  the 
left — recollect  the  word.  Speak  and  act  boldly  if 
questioned,  but  cautiously  if  not ;  and  may  it  please 
•  God  to  guide  you  safely  through  this  great  peril." 
**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,  for 
both  service  and  prayers.  I  see  that  you  have  been 
daintily  bred  in  a  saintly  sort  of  way,  and  so 
wonder  exceedingly  at  your  wit ;  but,  since  it  has 
not  really  damaged  your  wits,  I  believe  I  fancy 
you  all  the  more  for  your  puritanism.  At  any 
rate,  you  are  a  right  gallant  youth,,  and  have  laid 
me  under  a  heavy  obligation.  You  say  that  we 
must  do  brotherly  acts  in  these  rough  times ;  if 
you  should  ever  find  yourself  in  trouble  from  which 
such  a  hand  can  extricate  you,  come  to  Henry 
Sloughter,  and  I  pledge  purse,  influence,  and  if 
needs  be,  my  good  faithful  sword  in  your  defence. 
Yon  shall  never  regret  this  generous  deed  done 
for  a  stranger." 


The  youth  started  at  the  roeiuion  of  die  name, 
exclaiming  in  a  tone  almost  too  loud  for  prudence, 
"  The  Guvernor-in-ckief!" 

"  The  same  personage,  who  ventures  to  be  un- 
dignified enough  to  spy  out  the  condition  of  his 
wild  charge  and  so  runs  his  neck  into  a  noose. 
And  now  I  may  venture  to  ask  what  discreet  youth 
has  delivered  me  from  the  consequences  of  my 
indiscretion." 

"  A  humble  Holland  boy«  who,  having  nothing 
to  lose;  may  have  gained  by  serving  your  excel- 
lency. A  day  will  doubtless  come,  most  noble  sir, 
when  I  may  claim  your  pledge.  Till  then, 
adieu!" 

The  two  new  friends  grasped  each  other's  hands, 
cordially  and  earnestly ;  the  Governor  renewed  his 
pledge  in  a  hurried  whispered  word  of  farewell, 
and  the  generous  youth  was  lef^  alone.  He  ntood 
watching  a  moment,  till  Sloughter  had  answered 
the  challenge  of  the  guard,  and  paseed  beyond  into 
the  wood  ;  and  then,  dropping  upon  his  knees,  and 
raising  his  meek,  blue  eyes  heavenward,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Father,  I  thank  thee — thy  care  is  still 
over  u&~it  is  thine  own  doing — oh,  help  us  ever ! 
It  was  a  dreadful,  dreadful  blow,  and  I  have 
wickedly  murmured.  Forgive  the  murmuring ;  and 
do  all  in  thine  own  good  time  and  in  thine  own 
way." 


CHAPTER    III. 


TRB     FBA8T. 


It  was  scarce  a  day  for  revelry,  so  dark,  cold 
and  gloomy  ;  though  green-leaved  May  had  smiled 
upon  the  young  city,  giving  promise  of  brightness 
and  beauty.  But  in  a  saloon,  whose  costly  decora- 
tions aped  with  a  tolerable  degreee  of  succeas  the 
gorgeousiiess  of  aristocratic  Europe,  were  gathered 
a  throng  of  dark-hearted,  reckless  revellers.  Free- 
ly passed  the  wine-cup,  amid  peals  of  laughter 
and  gay  sallies  of  wit  too  deeply  tinged  with 
ribaldry;  clamorously  arose  the  song;  and,  as 
the  voices  of  the  half-maddened  wossailers  min- 
gled sounds  with  the  raging  wind  and  driving  sleet 
without,  again  and  again  the  brimming  goblet  was 
drained,  till  heads  whirled,  veins  seemed  bursting 
with  the  burning  blood  which  coursed  through 
them  so  rapidly,  wit  degenerated  into  brutality 
and  senseless  confusion  reigned.  At  the  bead  of 
the  table  sat  a  light-haired,  fair-faced  man,  gentle 
by  nature  perhaps,  but  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  the  few  cool  clear  heads  that  were 
now  regarding  him  with  the  most  earnest  watch- 
fulness. 

"  Now,  Bayard !  now  ! "  whispered  a  tall,  fash- 
ionably-dressed man,  bowing  meaningly  toward 
his  colleague. 

•   "  Hardly,    my  dear  sir  ; "  for  Bayard,  though 
both  malicious  and  revengeful,  could  but  recollect 
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that  he  owed  hiB  intended  Tictim  a  debt  of  gretitade 
-^a  debt  as  heavy  as  his  own  life  ;  and  he  paused. 

Ah,  but,  Colonel,  he  will  soon  be  too  fiir  gone 
to  hold  the  pen." 

"  Gently,  gently,  lest  by  over-haste  we  spoil 
all,"  answered  Bayard,  nervously. 

No  wonder  that  the  vengeful  heart  was  for  a 
moment  shaken.  This  was  an  undertaking 
which  might  well  make  a  braver  man  tremble  ; 
a  disgraceful  step,  whose  blood-track  yet  stands 
unparalleled  and  alone  upon  the  history  of  our 
state. 

**  Haste,  Colonel ! "  whi8pered\mother,  *'  or  the 
sottish  fool  will  be  quite  gone,  and  we  shall  lose 
all.  His  senseless  obstinacy  has  caused  us  enough 
trouble  already." 

"  Not  very  respectful  language  to  hold  towaixi 
his  Excellency,  'pon  honor ! "  drawled  a  would-be 
wit- 

■"  A  mumin  on  the  respect !  An  excellent  tool 
he  is,  only  that  he  is  too  great  a  coward  to  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  only  act  which  can  an- 
swer lus  own  safety  or  ours.  Yon  will  be  too 
late.  Bayard." 

The  hand  of  Colonel  Bayard  was  still  a  little 
tremulous,  as  he  drew  a  fold  of  paper  from  his 
doublet,  and  stole  half  donbtingly  to  the  chair  of  the 
official  inebriate.  But  there  was  no  need.  Th^ 
Governor  called  clamorously  for  a  pen,  and  amid 
coarse,  brutal  jests,  and  hiccuping,  and  laughter, 
unhesitatingly  traced  his  name.  A  ready  hand 
seized  upon  the  fiital  paper,  and  gliding  from  the 
room,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

In  a  dreary  prison  sat  two  men — a  venerable 
white-haired  one,  beside  the  strong  frame  and 
proud  eye  of  a  younger.  The  summons  of  the 
sheriff  was  sudden  and  unexpected  ;  and  though 
at  first  the  elder  prisoner  answered  calmly,  "  I  am 
ready,"  the  words  of  resignation  were  in  a  mo- 
ment followed  by  other  expressions  indicative  of 
sympathetic  pain. 

"  I  am  ready  ;  but  for  tkee,  my  son,  my  noble, 
generous  son  !  To  see  thee  cut  down  in  thy  youth 
and  strength  !  Oh  that  the  axe  had  a  double  edge, 
or  I  a  double  life  to  lose  !  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  I,  her  father,  should  have  brought  thee  to  this 
pass." 

"  Not  thou,  my  fiither  ;  and  Alice  knows  that 
righ^  well,  poor  girl !  These  thirsty  blood-hounds 
who  have  been  upon  thy  track,  gnashing  their 
teeth  like  hungry  wolves  at  every  honest,  loyal 
deed  of  thine — ^these  are  our  murderers ;  and  these 
will  stand  face  to  face  with  us  at  the  bar  of  God. 
I  too  am  ready  to  meet  them." 

"  With  forgiveness,  I  trust." 

"  They  are  f>ur  murderers." 

"  True,  but  they  are  men  too,  weak,  erring 
brother-men.  Oh,  my  son,  I  pity  and  forgive 
them — *  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  " 
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"  They  know  too  well.  Yonder  is  the  scaffold, 
father ;  there  Ingoldsby's  soldiers  are  drawn  up  to 
keep  the  honest  people  from  protecting  those 
whom  they  know  their  friends ;  yonder  skulks 
Robert  Livingston,  and  there  Bayard,  and  thetv 
Van  Kortlandt — cold-blooded  murderers,  all  of 
them.  They  know  too  well  that  they  bring  the 
innocebt,  truer  men,  better  patriots  than  themselves, 
to  a  di^onored  grave.  Forgive  thew !  when 
God  forgives  them — ^not  before  ! " 

"  Father,  forgive  them,"  prayed  the  meek-hearted 
LeiBler,as  he  mounted  the  fatal  scaffold.  There  a 
blood-stain  was  that  day  made  which  the  beautiful 
fountain  now  playing  in  the  same  sjiot  cannot 
wash  away. 

Still  the  revel  went  on  ;  still  rose  the  song,  still 
circulated  the  bowl,  still  brutal  natures  were  gath- 
ering mors  and  more  of  brutality  ;  while  even  tlie 
angry  elements  paused  momentarily,  as  though 
wondering  at  the  more  senseless  passions  displnyed 
by  men.  A  short,  sharp  altercation  at  the  door  of 
the  saloon  attracted  some  attention.  The  words 
"  Stand  back,  in  God's  name,  I  mil  sec  him  ! " 
were  distinguishable,  and  a  graceful  stripling,  his 
golden  hair  blown  back  and  dripping  with  wet, 
sprang  past  his  detainers  into  the  wassail-chamber. 

"  I  wUl  see  him  !  He  dare  not— dare  not — ^for  I 
have  his  pled^ ! " 

The  excited  youth,  unawed  by  the  attention 
which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  dashed  a  med- 
dling hand  from  his  shoulder,  and  boiM|ding  for- 
ward prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  olbvernor. 
"  The  pledge  !  the  pledge !  Save  my  father — my 
innocent,  loyal  fiither." 

The  drunken    Sloughter    answered    with   an 
unmeaning  stare. 

**  Oh,  save  my  father,  sir  I  If  you  would  have 
God's  blessing,  save  him !  '  Come  to  Henry  Slough- 
ter.' You  said  it — you  /  you  !  YOU  !  Oh,  you 
cannot  have  forgotten  all !  " 

A  sudden  pallor  spread  itself  over  the  flushed 
face  of  the  Governor ;  his  eye  lighted  up  with  a 
quick  flash,  and  then  grew  tame  ;  the  almost 
idiotic  expression  passed  from  his  face,  and  he 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  though  to 
assist  returning  consciousness. 

"  The  pledge  !  the  pledge ! "  persisted  the  youth, 
his  voice  rising  to  a  shriek  in  the  extreme  of  his 
excitement. 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  know  you  ;  you  saved  me  from 
the  bucaneen.  A  very  gallant  act  that,  very  ;  and 
now  you  want  some  return.  The  hue — bucaneers 
— ah,  yes,  I  remember  well.    The  rascals." 

**  The  pledge  !  the  pledge  ! " 

"  Pledge  !  oh,  yes ;  what  was  it  I  promised  1 
Speak  out,  my  lad.  To—*  to  the  half  of  my 
kingdom' — the  half  of  my  kingdom  !  Pretty  gen- 
erous, is'nt  it  7    Ha!  ha!" 

*'  My  father !   save    my  frither !     They    have 
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already  led  him  from    the    prison  and— quck ! 
quick  I  or  I  shall  be  too  late  !    Save  my " 

"  Four  father!" 
"  My  father !     Jacob  Leisler — a  good    man 
and  true — a  right  loyal  servant  of  his  Protestant 
majesty.    Oh,  save  him !     You  can,  and  most,  for 
I  have  your  pledge." 

"  Jacob  Leisler  !  and  he — good  God  !  what 
have  I  done  ? " 

"  Quick !  quick !  Oh,  speak  the  word,  or  it 
¥rill  be  too  late  !  " 

"  Signed  the  death  warrant !  The  villains, 
to  cheat  me  so !  But  the  murder  shall  be  pre- 
vented ! " 

The  Governor  arose  as  he  spoke,  his  eagle  eye 
kindling  with  mingled  emotions,  and  his  voice 
assuming  a  singular  majesty  of  tone. 

"  The  murder  shall  be  prevented  !  A  reprieve ! 
ho !  a  reprieve !  Nay,  though  it  cost  my  own 
head,  I  will  do  more  than  that.  I  grant  the  pris- 
oners full  pardon !    Not  a  reprieve,  but  a  pardon ; 


fly,  every  one  of  yoii,  with  the  news  of  pardon." 
It  needed  not  the  last  words  for  one  foot  was 
already  on  the  threshold 

**  A  pardon !  a  pardon ! "  It  was  but  one  over- 
wrought voice  in  a  desperate  shriek — the  others 
had  not  moved  from  the  revel-chamber. 

Down  dashed  the  heavy  sleet  and  rain  in  a 
sodden  torrent,  as  though  the  very  heavens  were 
broken  up  and  descending ;  blackness  deeper  than 
midnight  ovexspread  the  (sarth  ;  one  heavy  groan 
burst  forth  as  from  the  concentrated  heart  of  that 
vast  multitude  ;  and  there  was  a  violent  rush  to- 
vrard  the  scaffold,  the  loud  stem  threatenings  of 
men  and  the  sobs  and  shrieks  of  women  mingling 
with  the  ¥dld  uproar  of  the  stoim  in  terrible  con- 
fusion. **  A  pardon !  a  pardon ! "  rose  the  wild  cry 
above  all  other  sounds— a  single  voice.  There 
was  none  to  echo — ^perhaps  none  heard  it ;  for  it 
came  too  late— too  late  !  The  blood  of  New 
York's  first  and  last  political  martyrs  had  one  mo- 
ment before  crimsoned  the  soaflbld. 
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V. 


Onck  on  a  time  it  ehanotd  that  Lov«  and  I 

Sat  down  to  iilay,  and  play  ran  veiy  high. 

I  Tentnred  boldly  bnt  I  itill  wai  east" 

My  tboof  hti,  my  dreamt,  he  had  them  all  at  laat. 

He  drew  a  golden  arrow  from  hit  belt 

Whote  brifhtneti  made  me  ttart ;  and,  baring  feh 

The  point  wHh  hit  fine  finger,  catt  it  down 

And  dared  me  to  tlie  chance  with  boyith  finowa. 

I  wagered  two  tad  phtalt  full  of  teaia 

And  all  the  tight  of  ipany  nteleit  yean. 

He  nodded,  tetxed  the  box,  and  cait  the  diet; 

I  lost— he  won— and  took  my  lean  and  tigha. 

And  then  the  boy,  with  a  diidaiafnl  air, 

Chipped  haadt,  and  wlngi,  and  laoghed  at  my  detpalr. 

"  Vonng,  tir !  "  taid  I,  "tbote  wingi  yon  prondly  tfaako 

Sef  now  if  I  can  matdi  them  with  a  ttake." 


II 


"  80  maeh  let  it  tafijloe,  your  riigfat  of  ut 
Hat  woo.    flee,  laat  of  d,  my  very  heart." 
Be  laid  hit  thining  plnmet  without  a  word, 
And  I  my  beating  heart,  npon  the  board. 
'*  Oaoe  and  for  ayt,  fiir  better  and  fiw  wone, 
Rang  in  my  ean,  like  wonlt  of  muttered  cnite. 
At  latt  I  threw— and  lo  the  wondrooi  fall ! 
AU  haviag  reotafod,  I  waa  loid  of  all. 

Tfaote  toft,  thote  twift,  thote  finttering,  fleeUng  winp. 
Gemmed  all  with  eyat  of  gold  and  pnrple  riagt, 
I  took;  uid^  aa  one  doet  wHh  faMt  of  prey 
That  othen  of  the  tort  thonld  keep  away, 
Upon  a  temple  old  that  ttood  hard  by, 
Intcribod  to  *'8U€nt  AA^"  I  fined  them  high , 
And  tinoe  thac  time,  detpife  hit  nti  and  wilet. 
Love  ttayi  with  nt  and  fiOt  oar  houe  wiUi  imilea. 

Copied  for  Mrs  Sifoamey  Xtj  SCftri*  Edfsworth 
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Almost  all  ancient  nations  have  their  hero,  whose 
adyentures  and  aohieieinentB,  having  in  the  cooiae 
of  time  become  mingled  with  romance,  make  np 
an  ideal  of  chamcter  a  little  beyond  humanity,  yet 
not  withoQt  its  uses  in  establishing  a  high  national 
standard,  and  awakening  in  ardent  minds  an  en- 
thusiasm which  leads  to  emulation.  Gods  and 
demigods  were  made  thus  in  ancient  Greece  {  and 
1««B  romantic  England  has  her  Arthur,  France 
her  Charlemagne,  and  other  nations  their  tradi- 
tionary great  men,  sometimes  imbued  with  super- 
natural powers,  always  with  wondeiful  ones,  and 
Mrith  qualities  the  very  invention  of  which  afibrds 
some  idea  of  the  people  in  whose  minds  they 
originate.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Central 
America — a  race  scarcely  traceable. among  the 
present  population  of  that  now  unhappy  region — 
are  no  exception  to  the  &ct  of  a  heroic  remem- 
brance. They  too  had  their  high-sonled,  indomi- 
table Arthur — their  ideal  of  all  noble  and  chivalrous 
qualities — ^in  a  young  prince  of  Tezcuco  who  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  eentory ;  modem  time  compared 
with  the  pyramids,  but  quite  a  respectable  anti- 
quity for  the  Western  world. 

This  hero  was  no  knight-errant  who  went  about 
seeking  for  adventures  by  which  to  immortalise 
himself.  Greatness  was  thrust  upon  him  sorely 
against  his  will ;  for  the  rancorous  pursuit  of  an 
inveterate  foe  forced  him  mto  action  before  he  had 
attained  his  sixteenth  year.  His  name  was  Neza- 
hualcoyotl — a  dignified  appellation,  no  doubt,  in 
its  day,  and  one  which  we  may  imagine  was  pro- 
nounced by  contemporaries  somewhat  like  an 
intercepted  sneeze,  but  which,  fortunately,  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  was  habitually  abridged,  as 
most  very  ponderous  names  are.  We  shall  there- 
fore, by  way  of  adopting  a  safe  middU  course, 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  our  hero  Hualco — a 
cognomen  which  we  hope  no  young  lady  will 
object  to  as  inelegant,  while  it  will  spare  us  the 
frequent  writing  of  an  unreasonable  number  of 
syllables. 

The  city  of  Tezcuco  was  one  of  those  which 
boasted  a  barbaric  splendor  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write.  No  wonder  that  rumors  of  a  Western 
El  Dorado  had  reached  Europe.  A  bird  of  the 
air  might  csiry  the  matter,  in  the  shape  of  wings 
besprent  with  gold-dust,  or  a  collar  of  emeralds 


worth  an  emperor's  ransom.  Sir  John  itfaunde- 
vile's  account  of  Presiar  John's  riches  seems 
scarcely  fitbolous,  after  reading  the  history  of  these 
cities.  Their  sovereigns  reigned  like  the  kings  in 
fiury-land-^absolnte  masters  of  treasures  inex- 
haustible. Their  country,  limited  as  it  was  in 
sactent,  comprised  every  variety  of  climate,  from 
the  perpetual  snow  that  crowned  the  mountains  to 
tlie  burning  plains  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Between 
these  extremes  were  ample  regions  of  unchanging 
verdure,  and  that  vast  table-^land,  which,  elevated 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  yet 
sheltered  by  a  stupendous  range  of  hills,  and  is  at 
this  day,  in  temperature,  fertility  and  namral  ad- 
vantages, one  ci  the  most  delicions  regions  on  the 
fece  of  the  globe.  The  productions  of  this  favored 
country  comprised  all  that  nature  ever  grants  to 
man,  and  the  system  of  taxation  insured  to  the 
sovereign  a  tribute  in  kind  from  every  thing 
yielded  by  earth,  air  or  water.  Gold,  si^ji^r,  amber, 
tiffquoise,  tortoise-shell,  were  the  materiamf  drink- 
ing-vessels  and  other  utensils,  not  only  in  the  royal 
palaces,  but  in  the  dwellings  of  the  nobility,  and 
these  are  but  a  specimen  of  the  wealth  and  luxury 
which  prevailed.  Over  all  this  the  king  had 
nearly  absolute  power,  and  he  was  regarded  by  his 
people  with  almost  the  reverence  due  to  a  god. 

But  no  splendor  or  dignity  can  secure  the 
possessor  against  misfortune.  Camaca,  king  of 
Tezcuco,  in  the  midst  of  hk  prosperity — ^perhaps 
because  of  it — became  an  object  of  enmity  to  a 
neig^iboring  nation,  the  Tepanecs ;  and  after  a 
series  of  aggressions,  the  detail  of  which  would  be 
foreign  to  our  present  intention,  these  wsrlike  peo- 
ple succeeded  in  overwhelming  and  destroying  the 
more  luxurious  monarch.  His  son  Hualco  be- 
held the  barbarous  murder  of  his  fether,  and  but 
for  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  tutor  ^o  had 
charge  of  him,  would  have  met  the  same  fete. 
This  feithfiil  friend  contrived  to  secrete  or  dis- 
guise his  master's  heir,  so  snccessfhlly  that  the 
Tepanecs  were  bafBed  in  theb  design  to  extinguish 
the  royal  blood  of  Tezcuco. 

The  young  pQuce,  who  wss  surrounded  by  a 

few  feithfnl  friends,  was  at  first  inconsolable,  both 

that  his  fether  was  basely  murdered  and  that  he 

himself  still  lived.    He  dashed  himself  on   the 

ground  in  all  the  extravagance  of  passionate  youth's 
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first  grief,  and  declared  his  deteraiination  to  rid 
himself  of  a  life  rendered  hateful  by  misery  and 
disgrace. 

"  Why  didst  thou  hinder  me,  Atahuilpa/'  he 
said,  "  when  I  would  have  cast  myself  before  my 
father  and  received  in  my  bosom  the  darts  which 
were  aimed  at  liim  ?  Thine  own  lessons  have 
taught  me  to  prefer  many  things  before  life,  yet  it  \ 
la  thy  fault  that  1  live  the  life  of  a  coward  and  a 
slave,  while  my  father  dies  and  his  kingdom  is 
usurped  by  his  murderers." 

**  If  thy  death  could  have  saved  the  life  of  the 
king,'*  said  the  old  man,  "  I  myself  would  have 
urged  thee,  nay,  forced  thee  to  the  sacrifice.  Bat  \ 
thoi4  wouldst  oidy  have  furnished  another  victim, 
aud  a  more  complete  triumph.  The  lives  of  princes 
are  the  property  of  their  people ;  and  thou  wert  no 
less  cowardly  to  throw  away  thine  in  despair^than 
thou  wouldst  have  been  to  withhold  it  if  it  could 
have  preserved  thy  &ther.  In  this  world  of  war 
and  strife,  Hualco,  he  is  the  brave  man  who  dares 
to  live.  If  thou  wouldst  show  thyself  worthy  to 
avenge  thy  sovereign  upon  his  e&emies,  thou  must 
begin  with  a  mastery  over  thyself." 

Hualco  had  been  taught  from  infimcy  thcTmost 
implicit  obedience  to  his  preceptor.  The  customs 
of  his  country  gave  those  to  whom  was  confided 
the  instruction  of  youth  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  blood-royal,  unlimited 
authority.  The  words  of  Atahuilpa  aroused  the 
prince  to  reflection,  and  he  took  part  in  the  council 
which  was  now  held,  as  to  the  safest  disposition 
of  his  person,  and  the  carrying  out  of  those  pkms 
of  education  ordained  by  law  for  the  heir  of  the 
crown.  The  posture  of  afTairs  allowed  no  pre- 
sent hope  of  an  armed  resistance  to  the  Tepanecs ; 
whose  warlike  habits  and  unscrupulous  ambition 
would  incline  and  enable  them  to  retain  the  power 
they  had  gained  in  a  kingdom  now  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  royal  minority.  It  was  therefore 
considered  advisable  that  Hualco  should  retire  with 
his  tutor  to  a  rural  retreat  not  far  from  the  city, 
and  there  adopt  such  precautions  as  would  secnre,  y 
as  far  as  possible,  the  incognito  rendered  necessary 
by  his  present  unhappy  position. 

Stripped  of  the  golden  ornaments  ^idiich  de- 
noted his  rank,  and  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
nequen — a  coarse  cloth  made  from  the  fibres  of  the 
aloe,  and  used  by  the  lower  classes — ^Hualco  was 
conducted  by  his  tutor  to  the  humble  residence 
which  was  to  be  his  home  for  the  present.  It  was 
a  cottage  of  considerable  size,  thatched  with  palm 
leaves  aud  shaded  by  the  magnificent  cypresses 
which  at  that  time  abounded  in  the  country  and 
were  afterward  destroyed  by.  the  Spaniards. 
Here  with  his  excellent  tutor  the  prince  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  his  studies. 

"  The  gods  have  already  shown  thee,  Hualco," 
said  the  sage,  "  that  thou  art  but  as  a*  feather  in 


their  hancb.  Whether  they  will  have  thee  mon- 
arch or  pQpoant,  they  require  of  thee  knowledge 
and  virtue,  which  will  fit  thee  for  either  destiny. 
If,  in  spite  of  all  my  cares  and  all  my  hopes,  tliou 
art  reserved  but  to  grace  a  sacrifice  of  the  Te* 
panecs,  their  fires  can  detain  thee  but  for  a  mo- 
ment fi-om  the  presence  of  the  Sun,  where  thou 
wilt  take  rank  with  other  glorified  spirits,  according 
as  thou  hast  well  used'the  few  years  of  thy  probation 
here." 

By  such  counsels,  heard  by  the  youth  with  the 
deepest  'reverence,  did  the  wise  and  good  Ata- 
huilpa seek  to  tnin  by  stu(iy,  eflbrt  and  sacrifice, 
the  precious  charge  upon  whose  courae  the  eyes  of 
all  true  Tezcucans  were  secretly  fixed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  such  society,  and  secluded  from 
all  injurious  influence,  the  young  prince  grew  in 
all  good  things,  even  as  his  slender  and  graceful 
proportions  gradually  aasnmed  the  strength  and 
symmetry  by  which  he  was  alcenvard  distin- 
guished. The  elders  of  his  people,  the  priests, 
the  caciques  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  not 
been  won  over  by  the  splendid  bribes  of  the  con- 
queror, found  means  not  unfi«quently  to  visit  the 
lonely  cottage,  strengthening  th^  resolution  and 
encouraging  the  hopes  of  the  prince  and  his  pre- 
ceptor, and.  devising  plans  for  a  concerted  attempt 
to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom.*  Perhaps 
by  means  of  these  visits  the  vigilance  of  hatred 
and  self-interest  accomplished  what  had  been 
vainly  attempted  by  corruption. 

Hualco  was  wandering  by  star-light  with  his 
tutor,  listening  to  a  lesson  in  astronomy,  a  science 
in  which  the  learned  of  that  country  had  even 
then  made  surprising  advances. 

"  Thy  star  is  blood-red  to-night,  Hualco,"  said 
the  old  man ;  "  It  seems  as  if  Quetzalcoatt  whose 
mild  influences  we  invoke,  were  about  to  yield 
thee  to  his  fiercer  master.  There  are  those 
among  our  wise  men  who  would  read  this  heaven 
for  thee,  foreshowing  thy  future  course,  perhaps 
even  thy  fete." 

"  And  would  this  knowledge  enable  me  to  avoid 
the  evil  that  might  threaten  me,  father  ? "  said 
the  prince.  "  If  not — if  the  decree  of  the  gods  be 
unalterable — to  know  of  certain  misfortune  could 
but  weaken  resolution  and  extinguish  hope.  I 
would  lather  study  with  thee  the  outvrard  aspect 
and  wonderful  revolutions  of  those  bright  orbs, 
leaving  their  deeper  meaning  to  be  spelled  by  those 
who  can  make  better  use  of  such  knowledge. 
Teach  me  only  what  will  fit  me  for  the  work  that 
lies  before  me." 

As  he  spoke  they  passed  beneath  the  deep  shade 
of  a  liquid-amber  tree,  and  at  the  siAne  moment  a 
net,  made  of  the  fine  twisted  fibres  of  the  aloe — a 
plant  which  serves  in  that  country  for  a  thousand 
useful  purposes — fell  over  and  enveloped  both 
tutor  and  pupil,  while  armed  men  sprang  upon 
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them  and  easily  overpowered  them,  entangled  as 
they  were,  and  without  weapons. 

"What  would  yon  have  with  naX"  said  the 
prince,  when  at  length,  exhausted,  he  ceased  to 
struggle  with  his  captors.  "  My  father  at  least 
can  have  committed  no  crime ;  let  him  go,  and 
then  bear  me  whither  ye  will." 

"  Thy  father,  young  serpent,"  said  the  deep 
voice  of  one  of  the  warriors,  "  shall  see  thy  heart 
cast  out  at  the  feet  of  our  great  god  Huitzilo- 
potchli,*  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery  .to  our 
roaster.  That  once  accomplished,  he  shall  die  the 
death  of  a  dog." 

The  prince  would  have  made  a  furious  reply  to 
this  threat,  but  Atahuilpa  controlled  him  by  a  sign. 
"Cowards  war  with  words,"  he  said,  "while 
silence  is  the  strength  of  the  prudent."  Hualcono 
longer  dared  to  question  his  captors,  but  followed 
unresistingly  as  well  as  his  fettered  limbs  would 
allow. 

Day  was  breaking  as  the  armed  men  with  their 
prisoners  entered  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  vast 
splendors  of  that  wonderful  capital  lay  in  dim 
repose,  and  scarce  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the 
voices  of  innumerable  singing  birds  with  which  the 
gardens  of  the  nobility  were  filled.  These  wel-. 
eomed  the  dawning  light,  and  fluttered  amid  the 
perfumed  branches,  scarce  conscious  of  captivity ; 
although  nets  of  great  strength,  almost  impercep- 
tible from  their  extreme  fineness,  prevented  their 
straying  beyond  prescribed  limits.  Far  different 
was  the  prison  to  which  the*  prince  and  his  friend 
were  destined.  It  was  a  strong,  gloomy  dungeon, 
built  of  unbumt  brick,  with  walls  of  immense 
thickness,  ornamented  here  and  there  at  the  angles 
with  the  hideous  image  of  some  god  who  was  sup- 
posed to  delight  in  vengeance.  The  huge  gates 
openecf  at  a  sign  from  the  leader  of  the  party,  and 
Atahuilpa,  who  had  been  watching  on  every  side 
for  some  one  to  whom  he  might  find  means  of  com- 
municating the  situation  of  the  prince,  was  obliged 
to  follow  his  royal  pupil  into  the  prison,  with  the 
certainty  that  those  gates  would  shut  out  all  hope 
from  any  friend  in  the  city.  So  important  a  place 
would  probably  be  entrusted  only  to  a  tried  servant 
of  the  usurper,  and  all  that  the  prisoners  could 
hope  was  a  speedy  termination  of  thei^  suspense. 

Coarse  fare  and  harsh  treatment  were  now  their 
lot,  and  they  had  the  additional  vexation  of  finding, 
in  the  governor  of  the  prison,  a  man  whom  they 
had  ranked  among  their  friends.  From  one  capa- 
ble of  such  treachery  no  fcvor  could  be  expected, 
and  they  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate,  with 
such  philosophy  as  they  could  summon.  The 
Tepanec  sovereign  was  about  to  depart  upon  one 
of  his  visits  to  his  ancient  dominion,  and  Atahuilpa 
and  Hualco  anticipated  nothing  less  than  forming 
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a  conspicuous  part  of  the  sacrifices  with  which  it 
was  usual  to  propitiate  the  gods  upon  such  occa- 
sions. 

In  effect,  such  were  the  orders  received  at  the 
prison.  Emissaries  from  the  king  came  to  prepare 
Hualco  for  the  solemnity,  by  the  aid  of  baths,  per- 
fumes, rich  dresses,  jewels  and  flowers,  which 
were  employed  for  many  days,  with  many  mystic 
ceremonies,  to  fit  the  victhn  for  the  high  honor  of 
being  ofifered  to  the  great  Tetzcatlipoca,  or  Soul  of 
the  World.  Atahuilpa  was  treated  with  less 
respect,  and  given  to  understand  that  an  igno- 
minious and  obscure  death  awaited  him. 

The  latest  sun  was  setting.  The  morning  was 
to  see  the  forming  of  the  immense  procession 
in  which  Hualco,  with  many  victims  of  less  note, 
the  prize  of  la|e  victories,  was  to  pass  to  the  great 
temples,  whose  altars  were  already  decorated  for 
the  ceremony.  The  prison  swarmed  with  priests 
and  their  attendants,  every  avenue  was  filled  with 
gorgeous  preparation  for  the  sacrifice,  and  an 
extra  guard  was  set,  lest,  in  some  paroxysm  of 
finitleas  loyalty,  the  populace  should  attempt  the 
rescue  of  their  native  prince.  Eat  ni^^t  settled 
calmly  on  the  scene  of  bustle  and  anxiety,  and 
fatigue  deepened  the  slumbers  of  those  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  labors  of  the  day.  Two^ 
priests  watched  by  the  side  of  Hoalco,  whose  only 
consolation  now  was  that  his  revered  preceptor 
was  not  separated  from  him.  The  governor  of 
the  prison  had  signified  his  intention  of  guarding 
the  victims  in  person,  and  at  midnight  he  entered 
and  took  his  station  in  front  of  the  seat  on  which 
Hualco  was  placed.  The  priests,  somewhat 
relieved  by  this  vigilance,  resigned  themselves  to 
short  repose,  and  the  most  prolbund  silence  reigned 
where  all  had  so  lately  been  hurry  and  agitation. 

The  governor,  when  this  quiet  had  become 
established,  so  that  the  low  breathing  of  the 
sleepers  was  the  only  sound  heard,  arose  from  his 
seat  and  whispered  a  few  moments  with  Atahuilpa. 
Each  of  the  two  then  approached  a  priest,  and 
felling  upon  him  suddenly,  bound  him  with  cords 
which  the  governor  had  provided,  threatening 
instant  death  if  they  gave  the  alarm.  The  priests, 
accustomed  to  strike  only  unresisting  victims,  sub- 
mitted ahnost  without  a  struggle,  and  sat,  terrified 
spectatora,  while  the  governor,  falling  at  the 
prince's  feet,  besought  his  pardon  for  even  the 
appearance  of  treachery.  "  My  life  was  vowed  to 
your  service,"  he  said,  "  acd  I  sought  this  post 
from  the  tyrant  in  order  that  if  you  should  fall  into 
his  hands  I  should  become  your  keeper.  1  have 
lent  myself  to  his  cruelty  lest  I  should  be  dis- 
placed ;  and  behold  the  fruit  of  my  care !  I  am 
the  deliverer  of  my  master's  soft ! " 

"  But  y9ur  own  fate ! "  said  Hvalco,  whose 
senses  were  in  confusion  with  surprise  and  agita- 
tion. 
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"  I  take  your  plaoo,  of  oonrae,  bat  with  joy  and 
pride.  No  Tezcacan  but  will  envy  me  my  death 
npon  the  altar.  But  come,  my  prince,  the  momenta 
are  precious.  Here  is  the  key  of  .the  East  gate, 
where  you  will  find  a  trusty  attendant  and  a  change 
of  garments.  Farewell!  hasten  to  Mexico  and 
engage  the  intervention  of  the  king,  who  is  powers 
ful  with  the  usorper.  Farewell,  good  Atahuilpa ; 
thou  hast  another  life  for  thy  prince  when  he  shall 
need  it." 

Remonstrances  were  unavailing.  The  governor 
reminded  them  that  he  was  irrevocably  com* 
promised  by  the  preoenoe  of  the  prieste,  whom  to 
kill  would  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods  on  him  in  whose  behalf  they  were  sacrificed.. 
To  linger,  therefore,  would  but  render  unavailing 
his  self-inunolation  ;  and  Hualco,  diay  with  con- 
tending emotions  and  urged  vehemently  by  both 
his  friends,  at  length  consented  to  depart,  after 
embracing  in  an  agony  of  grief  the  &ithful 
Tezcacan  who  exulted  in  laying  down  his  life  for 
his  sake. 

Before  the  E^t  had  become  ruddy  with 'the 
dawn,  the  fugitives  were  well  advanced  on  their 
way  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  by  means  of  which 
Ihey  must  reach  the  city  of  Mexico.  But  as  the 
day  approached,  the  rising  hum,  more  and  more 
andiblc  from  the  dty  they  had  left,  reminded  thera 
that  with  the  eariy  preparation  lor  the  tremendous 
ceremonies  of  the  day  their  escape  must  be 
discovered,  and  innumerable  scouts  would  be 
despatched  to  thread  every  avenue  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  that  to  attempt  to  proceed  would  be 
certain  discomfiture.  Trusting,  therefore,  to  the 
impenetrable  foliage  which  abounded  on  every 
side,  they  concealed  themselves  in  a  tree,  whence 
they  could  observe  those  who  passed  without  fear 
of  being  discovered.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
perceived  among  th^  people  who  began  to  throng 
toward  the  city,  others  who  came  from  the 
opposite  direction  and  who  were  making  the  most 
anxious  inquiries  on  every  epde.  At  the  same 
time,  far  in  the  distance,  the  great  teoealli,  or 
temple,  which  rose  quite  above  the  walls  and 
buildings  of  the  city,  was  aUve  with  priests,  ascend- 
ing and  descending  its  numerous  staircases,  and 
preparing  for  the  sacrifices  which  were  to  take 
place  upon  the  two  altars  that  flamed  upon  its 
summit.  The  heavy  sound  of  the  great  drum,  and 
of  the  wild  chorus  of  instruments  and  voices  which 
announced  the  forming  of  the  procession,  soon 
became  audible  even  at  that  distance,  and  as  the 
sun  rose,  the  foremost  priests,  canopied  under 
arches  of  flowers,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
various  implements  of  sacrifice,  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  temple.  An  innumerable  throng, 
hi^  above  whose  heads,  on  a  gorgeous  throne, 
and  protected  from  the  sun  by  innumerable  plumes 


of  every  splendid  dye,  was  seen  the  soverelSrn 
himself,  crowned  with  his  tall  golden  mitre,  fol- 
lowed the  sacred  legion  ;  and  still  later,  heralded 
by  shouts  that  rent  the  sky,  the  mournful  file  of 
victims,  bound  two  and  two,  with  flowery  crowns 
about  their  heads,  and  torches  o&  romatic  wood, 
lighted  at  the  sacred  fire,  burning  in  their  hands. 
Loud  and  louder  sounded  the  great  drum  of  ser- 
pent's skin,  and  wilder  grew  the  shouts  that  rent 
the  transparent  heaven,  as  the  dark  robed  priests 
bound  the  first  victim  to  the  sacrificial  stone.  In 
anothei:  moment,  the  chief  pontifi*,  raised  high 
above  the  whole  crowd,  held  up  toward  the  sun 
some  object  which  coold  not  be  discerned  at  that 
distance,  but  which  our  wanderers  knew  well  was 
the  heart  of  the  victim.  Hualco  shuddered.  Nature 
in  the  young  q[)eaks  louder  than  snpendtion,  and 
even  the  supeistitions  of  his  people  w^re  far  milder 
than  those  of  the  wariike  nation  who  now  ruled 
diem. 

"  When  I  am  king,  Atahuilpa,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  not  offer  my  human  brethren  to  the  good 
gods." 

"When  thou  art  king,  Hualco,"  said  the  old 
man,  thou  wilt  be  the  instrument  of  thy  people. 
A  monarch  may  control  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
'his  silbjects,  but  not  constrain  their  consciences. 
While  the  people  feel  the  sacrifice  of  their  enemies 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  gods,  ttfou  must  not  only 
allow  but  sanction  the  custom.  When  thou  hast 
persuaded  them  to  leave  these  bloody  rites  to  their 
neighbors  who  delight  in  carnage,  and  to  be  satis- 
fied with  ofleriiig  at  the  altars  the  fruit  and  flowers 
which  are  the  gift  of  heaven,  then  mayst  thou 
banish  forever  the  scent  of  blood  from  the  sacred 
places,  without  becoming  impious  in  the  estimation 
of  those  to  whom  thou  art  bound  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  all  goodness." 

As  Hualco  sighed  at  this  exposition  of  the  duties 
of  a  monarch,  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  odious 
spectacle,  now  shown  still  more  distinctly  by  the 
foil  blaze  of  the  opposite  sun,  and  perceived  that 
the  wide  way,  so  lately  trampled  by  thousands, 
was  solitary  as  a  desert.  "  Let  us  proceed,  my 
fother,"  he  said  ;  "  the  lake  is  not  far  distant,  and 
we  may  reach  the  city  of  my  kinsman  before  this 
ceremony  has  ceased  to  attract  the  multitude." 
And  in  a  short  time  they  found  themselves  safely 
seated  in  the  pirogue  of  an  old  fisherman,  the  only 
mdividual  of  his  neighboriiood  who  had  resisted  the 
temptation  of  the  day. 

The  old  man  steered  them  safely  through  the 
multitude  of  chinampaa  or  floating  gardens,  those 
"  wandering  islands  of  verdure,"  with  which  the 
bosom  of  the  lake  was  studded  in  every  direction. 
They  reached  the  city  at  noon,  and  Atahuilpa 
rewarded  the  old  fisherman  with  a  small  golden 
ornament  which  he  had  concealed  about  his  per- 
son.   The  Tezcucan  tdbk  it — ^looked  narrowly  at 
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the  p^9f,  aflui  ttiU  moie  narrawly  at  ch*  jomiger 
ibBiiger,  cbsn»  prostraung  hinwelf  on  the  earth, 
he  kiMod  the  feet  of  Hnalco.  The  fbgitives  saw 
diat  they  were  recognised,  but  it  was  by  a  Teacn- 
can.and  they  had  no  fean. 

The  Mexican  monarch  received  hie  royal  kins* 
man  with  great  kindneA,  and  aasigned  to  him 
and  his  tutor  a  residence  which  afTorded  every 
frciUty  for  the  proeecation  of  the  vaiioos  stndies 
considered  neceaaary  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
prince's  education.  This  was  bound  to  include  a 
store  of  traditionary  lore,  the  mysteries  of  hiero- 
glyphics, in  which  the  laws  were  registered; 
accounts  kept,  tax-roUs  recorded,  and  the  whole 
system  of  their  mythology,  their  ritoals  and  theiz 
oalendan,  presented  to  the  people ;  a  knowledge  eC 
astronomy  and  asax>logy ;  and,  what  eeems  aingn- 
lar,  a  trade  or  baaneaa,  which  should  reader  the 
pofloemor  independent  of  the  viassitudes  ci  for- 
tune. AU  this  required  a  long  period ;  and  we 
are  told  that  Hnaloo  lived  several  years  at  the 
Mexican  court,  quietly  fitting  himself  for  the 
.splendid  itation  which  he  was  to  occupy,  as  a 
gladiator  is  trained  for  the  arena.  The  interven- 
tion of  his  cousin  of  Mexico  proved  a  protectioR 
from  the  persecutions  of  his  enemy,  and  at  length 
the  usurper  went  the  way  of  all  men,  and  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Whether  this  saooesMir,  who  was  called  Maztla, 
had  been  so  much  in  the  back-ground  during  his 
fether's  life-time,  diat  his  real  character  was  not 
known,  or  vdiether,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
took  up  with  the  royal  insignia  his  fiither's  hatred 
— 4he  Mexican  monarch  was  so  mistaken  in  him 
as  to  recommend  that  Hualco  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  the  rejoicings  upon  his  accesoion  to 
conciliate  him  by  a  present.  The  prince,  with  a 
proper  escort,  and  such  gifts  and  offerings  as 
seemed  likely  to  be  considered  as  evincing  a  desire 
for  friendly  relations  with  the  Tepanec  sovereign, 
presented  himself  at  his  court,  and,  though  mu<^ 
against  his  will,  made  such  demonstrations  of 
friendship  as  had  been  recommended  by  his  more 
politic  kinsman.  The  result  was  such  as  oflen 
waits  upon  duplicity.  As  the  prince  spproached, 
attended  by  his  tutor  and  by  servants  bearing  his 
ofiering,  the  new-made  monarch,  seated  on  a 
throne  of  gold,  and  himself  covered  with  rich 
garments  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
turned  his  head  aside  with  marks  of  the  greatest 
contempt  and  aversion,  and  stamping  his  golden 
sandal  on  tlie  ground,  said  something  in  a  furious 
tone  to  his  attendants.  One  in  the  crowd  whis- 
pered to  Hualco  that  this  boded  his  destruction, 
and  advised  him  to  withdraw  at  once.  The  con- 
fusion of  the  moment  enabled  him  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd  of  splendidly  dressed  persons  by  whom  the 
king  was  surrounded,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
prince  was  once  more  a  fugitive,  with  the  addi- 
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grief  of  being'  for  the  first  time  separated 
from  his  venerable  guide,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  fbUow  him  from  the  presence-chamber. 

Anticipating  hot  pursuit,  Hnalco  struck  as 
speedily  as  possible  into  the  coiyitry,  where  he 
wandered  exposed  to  all  inclemencies  of  weather, 
lying  concealed  during  the  day  in  dens  and 
caverns,  and  stealing  out  at  night  to  find  snste- 
nanoe,  which  in  that  bounteous  climate  was  never 
far  to  seek.  A  thousand  times  was  he  tempted  to 
dare  the  hate  of  Maxtla  rather  than  live  on  thus 
wretchedly ;  but  the  lesson  so  deeply  instilled  into 
him  by  Atahuiipa,  that  his  life  belonged  to  his 
people,  was  of  power  in  the  darkest  moment  to 
restrain  him  from  following  his  inclination.  He 
endured  existence  therefore,  and  endeavored  to  fix 
his  thou^ts  on  the  future  ;  believing  that  if  it  was 
die  will  of  the  gods  that  he  should  yet  redeem  his 
people,  they  would  interpose  to  afford  him  their 
protection. 

He  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  Tepanec  soldier 
who  chanced  to  enter  the  eavem  where  he  lay 
oonoealed.  The  man  sprang  upon  him  and 
shouted  to  his  comrades,  but  Hualco,  vigorous  and 
desperate,  grappled  with  him,  and  af^er  a  short 
contest,  left  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  The 
prinee  then  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  forest, 
and  after  travelling  a  conaderable  distance,  came 
to  an  open  ^ade,  at  one  extremity  of  which  stood 
a  large  low  building,  evidently  die  residence  of  a 
fhimer  or  cultivator  of  the  better  class.  At  the 
door  of  the  house,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide- 
spreading  cypress,  and  the  still  closer  screen  of  a 
bending  plume  ci  feathers,  sat  a  young  girl,  en- 
gaged in  embroidery,  and  singing  as  she  worked. 
A  white  robe,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  rich 
girdle,  was  her  simple  costume,  and  upon  her  arms 
she  wore  bracelets  of  turquoise,  from  which  hung 
little  gdden  ornaments,  making  a  tinkling  music 
as  she  moved  her  hands.  Her  long  black  locks 
hung  over  her  shoulders,  held  back  from  her  brow 
by  a  chaplet  of  CaUfonuan  pearis. 

At  the  approach-  of  Hualco  the  maiden  drew 
over  her  a  delicate  veil  of  pita,  which  she  had 
thrown  aside  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  rising 
from  her  seat,  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

One  more  practised  in  female  society  than  the 
3roung  prince  might  have  felt  somewhat  embar- 
rassed at  coming  so  suddenly  upon  tins  beautiful 
apparition,  but  Hnalco  was  dumb.  Recovering 
himself,  however,  he  found  words  to  ask  shelter, 
and  to  say  that  there  were  those  in  pursuit  who 
hunted  for  his  life. 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  said  the  maiden,  "  that 
thy  blood  should  be  sought  thus  early  f  Hast  thou 
committed  some  crime  for  which  thou  art  pursued 
by  order  of  die  gods  7  " 

"  No,  lady  ;"  said  the  prince, "  I  Am  accused  of 
no  crime.      Hie  Tepanec  king,  who  now  rules 
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Tezcuco,  is  my  enemy,  and  hoB  aoldien  aie  in  tfak 
foreet  in  parsait/* 

"  The  king  thine  enemy ! "  said  the  maiden, 
looking  intently  at  Hoalco ;  "  who  art  thoa, 
then?" 

"  Fair  lady,**  said  the  prince,  "  I  cannot  look 
upon  thee  and  believe  thon  wonldat  betray  the  nn- 
fortanate.  I  am  the  prince  of  Tezcuco,  banished 
from  my  coantiy,  and  hnnted  like  a  wild  beaat 
by  the  usurper." 

Before  he  could  be  aware  of  her  intention,  the 
damsel  had  proetrated  herKlf  at  his  feet,  bowing 
her  graceful  head  till  her  long  locks  swept  the 
ground. 

"  This  poor  house  is  jronis,  my  lord,"  she  said, 
"  and  those  to  whom  it  belongs  hold  their  lives  at 
your  service."  She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  lifting 
the  mat  which  closed  the  door,  the  ringing  of  the 
small  pieces  of  metal  with  which  it  was  bordered 
awoke  an  ancient  dame  who  had  been  sleeping  on 
a  conch  at  the  fiirther  end  of  the  apartment.  She 
started  at  sight  of  Hualoo,  bnt,  the  damsel  whis- 
pering to  her,  she  would  hm  have  done  homage  if 
the  prince  had  not  prevented.  At  this  instant  the 
sound  of  men's  voices  was  heard  approaching  the 
house  and  Hualoo  looked  ronnd  for  some  place  of 
retreat.  The  maiden  pointed  to  a  large  heap  of 
maguey  (aloe)  fibres  in  one  comer,  as  the  only 
attainable  hiding-place.  Scarcely  was  the  prince 
covered  under  these  when  lus  pursners  entered  the 
house.  All  their  inquiries,  thon^  enforced  with 
threats,  elicited  no  information,  and  after  examin- 
ing the  difierent  apartments,  they  withdrew. 

As  evening  approached  Hualco  ventured  forth, 
and  learned  £rom  the  young  lady  and  her  duenna 
that  the  household  in  which  they  were  only  so- 
joumere  were  faithful  Teicncans,  who  would  glory 
in  dying  for  their  prince.  The  people  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  assbting  at  some  festival,  returned 
soon  afier  and  confirmed  this  assertion,  but  they 
brou^^t  the  intelligence  that  the  soldier,  whom 
Hualco  had  but  stunned,  having  rejoined  his  com- 
rades, gave  such  positive  testimony  of  the  prince's 
being  in  the  neighborhood,  that  there  was  reason 
to  expect  another  visit  and  a  more  thorou^  search 
on  the  following  day. 

One  night  of  rest,  however,  was  something  for 
the  fugitive,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  slumber 
with  all  the  zest  which  belongs  to  excessive  fatigue 
and  long  watching.  So  sound  was  his  sleep  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  waked  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  who,  watching  through  the 
night,  had  seen  lights  glancing  in  the  forest  which 
he  knew  must  belong  to  the  party  in  search  of  the 
prince.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  Hualco, 
leaving  the  house  by  the  opposite  side,  fled  toward 
a  small  settlement  in  which  his  host  assured  him 
he  would  find  friends.  The  darkness,  however, 
prevented  his  keeping  the  proper  path,  and,  after 


Umg fiBlkyviiig ali|^  wUcfa  he  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  setdsment,  he  oame  into  the  midst 
of  some  soldiers,  who  were  begniling  .a  night 
wajidi  with  songs  and  dances.  Their  mnaie  snd 
the  words  of  their  songs  ooovineed  him  that  they 
were  his  own  countrymen,  sad  he  boldly  claimed 
protection.  This  was  fsadily  granted,  and  they 
ofiered  him  refreshments,  with  every  mark  of  the 
reverence  which  they  were  accustomed  to  riiow 
their  monarchs.  Upon  the  approach  of  his  pur- 
suers, they  concealed  him  under  the  immense  drum 
around  which  they  had  been  dancing,  and  renewed 
their  mirth.  Hualco,  fixim  his  hiding-plao^.,  heard 
tha  soldiers  of  Maxtla  prooiaim  the  price  set  upon 
his  head—''  An  ample  domain,  with  the  hand  of  a 
noble  lady  in  ntaniage,"— «nd  threaten  the  most 
dreadful  tortures  to  those  who  should  conceal  him, 
but  he  knew  the  devotion  of  his  people  too  well  ta 
fear  any  thing  but  that  the  soldiers  might  bethink 
them  of  removing  the  drum.  They  passed  en, 
however,  and  the  pifaoe  foond  himself  in  tha 
midst  of  firiends,  who,  disguising  him  as  one  of 
thsmsslves,  conveyed  him  safely  to  Mexico,  wliere 
he  had  again  the  happineas  of  embiaeing  his  be- 
loved preceptor. 


Onoe  more  under  the  protection  of  his  pownfU 
kinsman,  Hualco  was  in  a  condition  to  make 
some  terms  with  his  implacable  enemy,  and  the 
result  of  the  negotiation  was  an  agreement  that 
Hualco  should  succeed  upon  .the  death  of  the 
usurper  and  permission  for  the  {msoner  to  inhabit 
his  own  palace  at  Teaootainco,  about  two  leagues 
from  Tezcuco,  under  certain  restrictions.  Not 
without  many  suspicions  of  treachery,  Atahuilpa 
decided  to  accept  the  ofiers  of  Maxtla,  judging  it 
best  that  the  young  prince  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  personally  known  to  his  fomre 
subjects,  even  at  some  risk  to  himself.  All  seemed 
tranquil,  and  the  situation  afibrded  important  facili- 
ities  for  the  instructions  considered  so  essentisl  for 
the  fotnre  sovereign.  Yet  Hualoo  for  the  first 
time  diowed  a  disinclination  for  the  pursuits  which 
had  formerly  so  much  interested  him.  His  eye 
was  dull — his  step  languid ;  he  yawned  over  the 
abstruse  calculations  of  his  tutor,  made  verses  and 
sang  them  to  the  twilij^t,  and  spoiled  his  picture- 
writing  by  drawing  fiiir  maidens  with  long,  willowy 
tresses,  instead  ^f  hideous  men  with  globular  heads 
and  triangular  eyes. 

*<  What  ails  thee,  Hualoo  7  "  said  the  tutor,  at  last, 
for  between  him  and  his  royal  pupil  there  had 
never  been  any  reserve.  «  Art  thou  becoming  a 
woman,  when  thy  people  are  looking  for  a  man, 
able  to  hurl  the  usurper  ftom  his  throne  and  make 
his  heart  an  oflering  to  the  red-eyed  war-god  1  ** 

"  A  woman,  father !  a  woman  !  "  said  Hualco, 
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with  an  absent  air ;  "  what  womant   Hast  thou 
•een  hert." 

Tho  old  man  gantd  on  his  pnpil  with  dismay. 
Bad  penecation  and  hardship  tamed  his  brain,  or 
had  Maztla  contrived  to  have  some  alow,  subtle 
poison  given  him,  of  power  to  mar  bis  brilliant 
promise,  and  make  his  life  wotm  than  death? 

Good  Atahuilpa  saqtected  not  the  subtlest  of 
poisons,  and  Hualco,  recoUectmg  himself,  contrived 
to  set  his  tutor's  mind  at  rest  for  the  time,  although 
his  thoughts  wandered  too  often  to  the  forest  glade, 
and  the  fair  creature  who  sat  singing  nnder  her 
plumy  screen.* 

HfB  &vorite  retreat  when  evening  softened  the 
heat  of  day,  and  the  moonlight  made  a  scene  of 
enchantment  of  those  magnificent  terraced  gar- 
dens, so  long  a  proverb  of  loveliness,  was  the  top- 
most terrace  of  all,  where  from  an  artificial  lake 
or  basin  the  purest  water  was  distributed  in  nu- 
merous channels  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
domain,  fidling  over  the  rocks  in  cascades,  and 
shedding  freshness  on  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
below.  Gilded  aviaries,  containing  the  rarest  and 
most  splendid  birds,  enlivened  the  bowers ;  and 
representations  of  others,  exquisitely  wrought  in 
gold  and  siver,  were  among  the  decomtions  of  the 
reservoir.  But  the  object  upon  which,  amid  all 
this  magnificence,  Hualco  chose  to  fix  his  per- 
versely pensive  eyes,  wss  the  mari>le  statue  of  a 
nymph,  bending  over  the  placid  water  as  if  seeking 
a  mirror  for  her  beauty.  This  figure  was  perhaps 
the  last  that  would  have  attracted  a  casual  observer, 
since,  thou^^  it  was  exquisitely  wrought,  its  pale 
subdued  hue  gave  it  a  melancholy  air,  surrounded 
as  it  was  by  gorgeous  colors  and  glittering  objects. 
It  wtj  an  allegorical  figure,  we  are  told,  and 
Hualco  seemed  to  be  studying  its  hidden 
meaning. 

Here  he  lay,  watching  the  efiects  of  the  declining 
light,  and  touching  at  intervals  a  musical  instru- 
ment which  he  held  in  his  hand,  when  a  slender 
arrow  fell  just  before  him.  He  took  it  up,  and 
ibund  tied  to  its  feathers  a  small  scroll  covered 
with  the  picture  writing  of  the  country.  As  we 
have  no  conveniences  for  giving  a  fee-simile  of 
this  epistle,  we  shall  only  offer  a  paraphrase  of  its 
contents,  which  may  be  thus  translated : 

"  He  who  sits  on  thy  fethefs  throne,  O  prince, 
has  this  day  drawn  across  thy  portrait  the  liil^  of 
blood.  Three  suns  will  not  set  before  he  has  ful- 
filled the  vow  thus  made.  Save  thyself,  then, 
among  thy  feithful  people." 

The  signature  was  a  veiled  figure  kneeling. 
Hualco  dwelt  more  upon  tins  than  upon  the  warn- 
ing. Could  it  be  the  forest  maiden  ?  He  was  too 
much  of  an  adept  in  the  ambiguous  picture-writing 
not  to  know  that  the  mysterious  figure  was  quite 
as  likely  to  mean  grief,  or  secresy,  or  humility ; 
but  the  notion  once  in  his  brain  that  the  scroll  came 
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from  ihe  beautifiil  unknown,  he  thought  of  nothing 
else,  snd,  keeping  the  missive  in  his  bosom,  fore- 
bore  even  to  mention  it  to  his  tutor. 

The  next  evening  found  the  prince  as  before, 
lying  by  the  crystal  reservoir,  and  indulging  in  such 
reveries  as  will  visit  prince  as  well  as  peasant.  A 
slight  rustling  startled  him,  and  a  figure,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  garment  of  the  coarsest 
nequen,  knelt  on  the  pavement  of  polished 
porphjrry. 

**  Prince,"  said  a  gentle  voice,  '*  you  are  here 
stin.  Your  friends  sent  you  yesterday  a  Waniiug. 
To-morrow  it  may  be  too  late." 

"Lady!"  said  Hualco,  springing  up  as  if  he 
felt  already  the  assassin's  dagger,  and  approaching 
his  mysterious  visitor 

*'  Ladies  do  not  appear  thus,*'  said  the  voice 
again,  but  with  some  slight  embarrassment.  "  Your 
subjects  watch  over  your  life,  and  employ  the  mes- 
senger most  likely  to  gain  access  to  you,  to  warn 
you  to  fly  from  certain  destruction.  Every  avenue 
to  the  palace  is  guarded  by  those  devoted  to 
Maxtla,  and  it  was  only  among  the  slaves  who 
brought  provisions  from  the  market  that  I  found 
entrance.  It  was  hoped  that  the  scroll  of  yester- 
day would  be  sufficient;  but,  finding  you  were 
still  here,  those  who  watch  have  sent  a  token 
which  must  convince  you  of  the  danger." 

So  saying,  she  unfolded  from  beneath  her  robe 
a  piece  of  nuiguey  cloth,  on  which  was  depicted  a 
figure,  instantly  recognized  by  the  prince  as  intended 
for  himself,  with  a  line  drawn  across  the  centre  of 
the  fece ;  while  an  arrow  to  denote  swiftness,  a 
skull  signifying  death,  and  a  tall  mitre  or  crown 
emblematical  of  the  king  himself,  told  Hualco  that 
this  was  indeed  his  death-warrant. 

"  And  where  could  you  procure  this,  maiden  ?  " 
said  the  prince,  completely  bewildered  by  such 
tidings  brought  by  such  hands. 

"  The  order  was  given  to  my — ^to  Xicote,  who 
is  supreme  judge  of  Tezcuco,"  said  the  messenger, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  receive Jt  again. 

*'  But  Xicote  is  among  those  who  have  forgotten 
their  allegiance,"  said  Hualco ;  "  surely  it  is  not 
from  him  that  this  warning  comes." 

«It  comes  from  a  friend — from  your  friends, 
prince,"  replied  the  damsel,  "  and  I  trust  the  un- 
suitable character  of  the  messenger  will  not  make 
it  of  no  avail.  They  did  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  explain  all." 

"  Tell  me,  at  least,  lady,"  said  Hualco,  who  felt 
more  and  more  certain  that  the  trembling  being 
before  him  was  none  other  than  the  noble  maiden 
of  the  forest ;  "  tell  me  thy  name,  that  I  may  know 
whom  to  thank  for  this  perilous  service." 

"  Know  me  as  one  of  the  humblest  of  your  ser- 
vants, anxious  only  for  yonr  safety,"  said  the 
messenger,  and  she  bent  low  before  the  prince  as 
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she  spoke,  ahowing  him  again  the  never-foigotten 
outline  which  had  haunted  his  dreams. 

She  turned  to  depart,  but  Hoalco  sprang  after 
her,  and  attempted  to  detain  her.  "  Stay  but  a 
moment,"  he  said  ;  but  the  lady,  in  a  voice  seem* 
ingly  choked  with  emotion  or  terror,  exclaimed, 
"  Do  not  cause  me  to  repent ! "  and  he  let  go  her 
robe,  suffering  her  to  disappear  as  mysteriously  as 
she  had  come,  while  he  threw  himself  on  a  bank, 
more  vexed  that  he  was  left  in  uncertainty  as  to 
her  identity  with  the  goddess  of  his  recollections, 
than  disturbed  by  the  new  persecution  of  bis 
enemy. 

He  sought  Atahuilpa,  however,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  intelligence  he  had  received. 
The  old  man  concerned  himself  but  little  as  to  the 
messenger,  whom  he  supposed  from  the  descrip- 
tion, to  have  been  some  faithful  slave.  He  agreed 
with  Hnalco  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
escape  when  every  avenue  was  guarded,  and  they 
concluded  rather  to  rely  on  stratagem  when  the 
moment  of  danger  should  arrive. 

A  large  party,  consbting  of  soldiers  and  others, 
made  their  appearance  at  Tezcotzinco  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  charged,  as  they  said,  with  im- 
portant messages  from  Maxtla.  The  prince  and 
his  tutor  received  them  courteously  and  ordered 
refreshments  to  be  brought ;  upon  which  a  sump- 
tuous banquet,  which  had  been  previously  prepared, 
was  served  in  one  of  the  immense  saloons  of  the 
palace.  Game  of  all  sorts,  with  the  delicious  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  country,  confections  and 
pastry,  regaled  the  emissaries  of  the  usurper,  while 
pulque  in  abundance,  and  the  scarce  less  intoxi- 
cating tobacco,  induced  the  travellers  to  prolong 
their  repast,  and  to  mingle  with  their  conviviality 
the  songs  and  dances  with  which  such  entertain- 
ments were  wont  to  conclude. 

Hualco  was  all  attention  to  his  guests,  ever  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  furthering  their  enjoyment 
in  every  way.  After  they  had  risen  from  the  table 
and  the  foaming  chocolate — even  then  a  &vorite 
beverage  with  the  central  Americans,  to  whom  we  . 
owe  it — had  been  served,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
company  should  repair  to  another  part  of  the  palace, 
where  some  dramatic  representations  were  pre- 
pared for  their  amusement.  These  consisted  of  a 
sort  of  pantomime  by  masked  performers,  a  favor- 
ite pastime  with  these  people  as  with  all  others. 
In  one  part  of  the  performance,  a  burning  censer 
was  introduced,  into  which  the  principal  actor 
threw  such  quantities  of  incense  that  the  whole 
room  was  obscured,  and  the  spectators  found 
themselves  half-suflfbcated  with  the  dense  perfume. 
When  it  dispersed,  Hualco  and  his  tutor  were 
gone 
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This  last  effort  of  the  peifidioiis  Maxtla,  vrho, 
anxious  to  avoid  a  mptan  with  the  Mexican  monr 


arch,  bad  cloaked  under  vaiious  pretenoes  his 

determination  to  destroy  Hnalco,  proved  fiivorable 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  prince.  The  people,  ex- 
tremely discontented  with  the  Tepanec  rule,  which 
they  contrasted  with  the  Air  milder  sway  of  their 
own  sovereigns,  were  ripe  for  a  geneml  revolt; 
and  their  chieft  found  in  tins  new  demonstratipn  of 
Maxtla's  enmity  a  leaaoa  for  immediate  action. 
Measures  were  therefore  taken  for  the  organization 
of  a  force  wiiich  should  drive  the  intruder  from 
Tezcuco,  and  set  the  young  heir  upon  the  throne 
of  his  lathers. 

All  was  in  readiness,  and  Hualco,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  men.  of  the  kingdom  who 
remained  faithful,. ki4  been  amyed  in  manly 
armor — ^the  goldenrplated  ooiress,  the  helmet  of 
silver  with  its  towering  .pltanage  acd  aigrette  of 
gems,  and  the  soiooait  of  ezqi»Hte>  feather- work 
wrought  with  the  best  skill  of  highrbom  maidens ; 
wtile  his  youth,  his  modesty  and  bJm  noUe  air  pre- 
possessed  all  hearta  in  his  favor.  He  lud  listened 
to  the  counsel  of  the  elders,  and  replied  with  the 
good  sense  and  resolution  which  go  farther  in  old 
men's  minds  than  personal  graces.  Atahuilpa  with 
great  emotion  embraced  his  noble  pupil,  who  was 
now  in  a  measure  to  be  taken  from  him,  ainoe  the 
morrow  was  to  bring  on  his  majority  and  his  as- 
sumption of  the  reins  of  empire.  The  numben 
who  flocked  to  the  royal  standard  left  little  doubt 
that  the  Tepanec  power  was  at  an  end  in  Tezcuco, 
and  with  the  morning  light  the  decisive  blow  was 
to  be  struck.  Hualco,  who  was  to  join  the  army 
in  person,  was  now  left  to  bis  repose,  but  scarcely 
had  he  laid  aside  his  helmet  when  the  ringing  of 
the  mat  at  his  door  announced  a  visitor,  and  the 
disguised  figure  of  the  garden  again  stood  before 
him. 

"  Once  more,"  she  said,  with  deep  reverence, 
"  once  more,  my  lord,  I  venture  into  your  presence, 
not  now,  as  before,  for  your  sake  but  for  my  own. 
When  I  was  sent  to  warn  you  of  the  deaigns  of 
the  king,  I  mentioned,  in  my  confusion,  the  name 
of  Xicote.  Forget  this,  I  pray  you,  when  you  are 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  spare  the  old  man  for 
the  sake  of  her  who  willingly  risked  her  life  to 
save  you." 

"  Spare  him !  He  is  my  father's  kinsman,  and 
were  he  far  less,  thy  lightest  word  would  be 
enough.  But  tell  me,  lady,  are  you  the  daughter 
of  Xicote?" 

She  bent  her  head  in  silence. 

*•  The  lady  Faraltzin?" 

"  The  same."  And,  modestly  putting  aside  her 
veil,  which  the  customs  of  the  country,  though 
oriental  in  some  respects,  did  not  forbid,  the  fisur 
maiden  of  the  forest  stood  confessed  to  her  young 
kinsman,  whose  heart  bounded  with  delight  at 
this  confirmation  of  bis  hopes.  It  was  his  turn  to 
kneel  now,  but  we  dare  not  attempt  to  record  the 
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particalan  of  hifl  piotMtatioiis.  Unpractised  as  he  ^ 
was  in  the  art  of  arts,  he  was  a  poet  and  a  lover,  ' 
and  he  found  words  of  power  on  this  occasion, 
while  the  changing  cheek  and  tearfal  eye  of  the 
maiden  betrayed  the  emotion  with  which  she  heard 
him.  For  a  moment  Hnalco  interpreted  this  soft- 
ness in  his  own  &vor ;  but  the-  maiden,  lecoveiing 
herself  directly,  flhrank  from  him  and  wrapping 
her  veil  about  her,  checked  the  eloquence  of  the 
prince,  and  left  him  horror-stricken,  with  the  &tal 
words,  '*  I  am  the  betrothed  of  Maztla ! " 


The  arms  of  Tezcuoo  triumphed,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  and  the  usurper,  humbled  and  di^i- 
rited,  was  left  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  every  reason  to  detest  him.  Hualco  was  en- 
treated to  permit  his  vanquished  enemy  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  without  delay,  for  the  people 
of  Tezcuoo,  though  of  gentler  tpne  than  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  had  not  then  renounced  the 
horrid  practice  of  human  sacrifices.  But  the  new 
king,  though  not  superior  to  a  feeling  of  strong 
resentment  against  Maztla,  and  perhaps  not 
slightly  tempted  to  rid  himself  thus  easily  of  one 
who  .seemed  the  only  obstacle  between  him  and 
his  dearest  wishes,  resisted  the  dooble  impulse, 
and  signified  to  those  who  importuned  for  the 
death  of  the  usurper,  his  intention  that  the  roy51 
captive  should  be  subjected  to  the  sentence  of  the 
"  Tribunal  of  God,"  the  highest  court  of  the  king- 
dom. The  people  murmured,  but,  accustomed  to 
absolute  submission,  forbore  all  open  demonstration 
of  their  disappointment,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  holding  o  this  solemn  court  on  the 
very  day  when  Hualco  was  to  be  formally  invested 
with  the  royal  dignity. 

The  coronation  of  a  monarch  was  always  an 
occasion  of  great  pomp,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  new  sovereign  came  to  the 
throne — fresh  from  a  splendid  victory  over  the 
conqueror  who  had  threatened  to  reduce  Tezcuco 
forever  to  the  condition  of  a  province— -made  him 
so  much  the  popular  idol,  that  the  preparations  for 
the  ceremony  were  unusually  magnificent.  The 
chiefs  flocked  around  their  new-found  king  with 
their  armed  vassals,  and  the  rich  tribute  in  kind 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  luxury  of  the 
royal  residences.  The  national  standard,  bearing, 
in  hieroglyphical  symbols,  the  armorial  ensigns 
of  the  state  embroidered  in  gold  and  feathers, 
floating  from  the  azoteas*  and  pinnacles  of  the 
palace,  while  every  great  chief  displayed  his  own, 
gave  to  the  whole  city  the  air  of  a  carnival.  Cou- 
riers were  arriving  every  moment  from  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  from  the  ocean, 
with  gifts  and  oflerings  to  enhance  the  splendor  oi 


the  great  event.  All  was  excitement  and  exulta- 
tion, while  he  to  whom  the  whole  was  dedicated, 
depressed  by  a  hopeless  yet  intense  passion,  would 
gladly,  if  his  inclination  only  had  been  consulted, 
have  renounced  the  pomp  of  empire  to  bury  hitn- 
self  in  the  forest  glade  for  the  sake  of  the  lovely 
Faraltzin.  When  the  day  arrived  which  was  to 
behold  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  new  sove- 
reign, and  to  decide  the  fate  of  Maxtia,  it  mig^t 
have  been  difficult  to  determine  on  which  event 
the  minds  of  the  immense  multitude  that^  thronged 
every  ^venue  of  the  city  were  most  intently  fixed. 

The  coronation  took  place  in  the  morning,  and 
the  air  was  rent*  with  the  joyful  acclamations  with 
which  the  crowded  streets  received  the  announce- 
ment. But  the  ceremony  was  not  complete  with- 
out the  sacrifices,  which  Hualco,  althou^  his  soul 
detested  such  abominations,  was  unable  to  prevent ; 
and  previous  to  the  sacrifices  must  Maxtla's  sen- 
tence be  pronounced.  The  king,  surrounded  by 
all  his  realm  could  furnish  of  power  and  grandeur, 
took  his  seat  upon  the  golden  throne,  from  which 
the  judgments  of  the  "  Tribunal  of  God  "  were 
pronounced.  Before  him,  upon  a  stand  formed 
of  military  weapons — shields,  quivers,  bows  and 
arrows — ^was  placed  a  human  skull,  on  the  crown 
of  which  gleamed  an  immense  emerald,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  plume  ornamented  wiih  precious 
stones.  The  walls  were  hung  with  the  rich  ta- 
pestry peculiar  to  the  country,  festoons  with  gold 
rings,  and  covered  with  the  figures  of  birds  and 
animals  embroidered  in  the  most  glowing  colors. 
Around  the  throne  were  placed  the  great  lords  of 
the  kingdom,  marshalled  according  to  their  rank. 

In  the  midst  of  pro£>und  silence  the  perfidious 
MaxtLa  was  brought  into  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  throne.  His  brow  wore  an  air  of  haughty 
defiance,  for  he  felt  that  his  hour  had  come,  and  he 
scorned  to  implore  the  clemency  of  him  whom  he 
had  pursued  with  so  much  rancor.  He  fixed  his 
eye  upon  his  youthful  judge  with  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  hatred,  while  the  king,  rising  from  the 
throne,  placed  his  left  hand  on  the  skull,  and  raised 
in  his  righ;  hand  the  golden  arrow  with  which  the 
whole  breathless  assembly  waited  to  see  him  draw 
the  fatal  line  across  the  face  of  a  portrait  intended 
to  represent  the  prisoner,  which  httd  been  placed 
near  him  for  that  purpose.  What  was  the  sur- 
prise— ^the  dismay  of  all,  when  Hualco,  breaking 
the  arrow,  held  out  his  hand  to  his  fallen  foe 
and  pronounced  his  pardon  with  the  words— 

"  A  monarch  may  punish,  but  he  must  not  re- 
venge ! " 

The  sullen  nature  of  Maxtia  scarcely  permitted 
him  to  acknowledge  with  decency  the  grace  that 
had  been  accorded  to  him  ;  ond  he  retired  from 
the  presence  amid  the  suppressed  or  half-murmured 
execrations  of  the  assembly,  to  whom  the  clemency 
of  the  new  sovereign  was  anything  but  agreeable. 
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He  paaKd  from  the  palace  into  the  crowded  street 
-—tL  herald  proclaiming  his  pardon,  and  extolling 
the  unmerited  goodness  of  the  king — just  as  the 
grand  proceasion  was  forming  which  was  to  pre- 
cede the  conrt  to  the  principal  teocalli,  where  the 
sacrifices  were  aboat  to  commence.  The  aston- 
ishment and  rage  of  the  populace  knew  no  bounds. 
A  moment's  pause,  like  that  before  the  falling  of 
the  thunder-bolt,  was  succeeded  by  shouts  that 
shook  the  city  to  its  foundations,  and  thousands 
moving  as  one  man  by  one  impulse  tore  the  un- 
happy captive  from  his  guards,  and  rushing  with 
him  up  the  broad  stair  of  the  teoeaUi,  forced  the 
trembling  priests  to  begin  with  him  the  sacrifices 
which  were  to  propitiate  their  gods. 


The  beautiful  lady  to  whom  fate  had  decreed  the 
rather  unusual  honor  of  two  royal  lovers  was  the 
only  child  of  the  chief  counsellor,  Xicotc — a  sort 
of  Tezcucan  Polonium — whose  worldly  policy  had 
induced  him  to  adhere  to  the  dominant  interest, 
and  to  betroth  his  daughter  to  the  usurper,  for 
whose  sake  she  was  educated  in  seclusion,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country.  It*  was  thus  that 
Hualco  had  met  her  in  his  wanderings,  and  it  was 
owing  to  her  high  rank  and  her  position  as  the 
future  wife  of  the  sovereign  that  she  had  been 
able — after  she  had  half  unconsciously  imbibed  an 
interest  in  the  royal  wanderer — ^to  find  access  to 
him  under  circumstances  which  would  have  made  it 
impossible  to  another.  Detesting  Maxtla,  yet  know- 
ing her  fiite  inevitable,  she  believed  herself  but  in- 
dulging a  sentiment  of  womanly  pity  when  she 
interposed  to  save  the  young  prince  whom  fortune 
had  first  thrown  in  her  way  ;  but  when  she  found 
herself  at  liberty,  and  this  same  prince  an  humble 
suitor  at  her  feet,  we  need  not  wonder  that  she 
discovered  in  him  all  the  excellencies  which  his 
fine  face  and  gallant  bearing  had  led  her  to 
imagine,  nor  that  Hualco,  thus  accomplished  and 


\ 


quite  as  much  in  love  as  ever,  ahould  be  socoeasfiii 
in  his  suit.  His  marriage  with  the  charming 
Fbraltan  afforded  a  new  occasion  for  rejoicing  to 
lus  people ;  and,  through  a  long  and  happy  life, 
the  pupil  of  Atahuilpa  maintained  the  character 
which  that  excellent  guardian  had  labored  to  es- 
tablish, and  his  history  remains  on  record  as  that  of 
the  greatest  and  best  monarch  his  country  ever 
knew.  He  established  wise  laws;  encouraged 
intellectual  and  scientific  progress  among  his  peo- 
ple, both  by  institutions  of  great  magnitude  and  by 
his  own  example ;  executed  many  costly  works 
fer  the  convenience  and  embellishment  of  his  ca- 
pital ;  dispensed  his  immense  revenues  with  the 
utmost  munificence ;  brought  agriculture  to  such 
perfection  that  during  his  reign  not  a  spot,  however 
rude  or  inaccessible,  was  left  uncultivated ;  and 
above  all,  and  what  is  most  surprising,  he  not  only 
discouraged  the  human  sacrifices  which  were 
universal  in  that  region,  but  built  a  temple  "  to 
the  unknown  God — the  cause  of  causes" — in 
which  he  allowed  no  image  of  any  kind,  saying, 
"  These  idols  of  wood  and  stone  can  neither  hear 
nor  feel ;  much  less  could  they  make  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  man  the  lord  of  it.  These  must 
be  the  work  of  the  all-powerful,  unknown  God, 
Creator  of  the  universe." 

.  We  might  have  carried  into  many  more  parti- 
culars the  character  of  our  hero,  whom,  now  that 
we  speak  of  him  historically,  we  must  call  by  his 
real  but  most  unmanageable  name  of  Nezahualco- 
yotl,  but  our  readers  will  find  a  most  copious  and 
interesting  history  of  his  life  and  reign  in  that 
delightful  book,  Prescotf  s  "  Conquest  of  Mexico ; " 
and  if  there  be  any  yet  who  have  not  read  it,  we 
recommend  to  them  to  finish  out  our  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  great  emperor  of  Tezcuco,  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  story,  which  we  ac- 
knowledge to  have  been  slightly  altered  in  passing 
through  our  hands. 


A   REGRET   FOR   SUMMER- 


BT      A.T70USTUS. 


DRBA,a  Aotamn^a  pa'l  doth  o'er  u  fall, 

The  letTM  drop  thick  aod  fhst. 

And  the  obfll  winds  tigh,  right  monmAiUy, 
Bommer  it  pact 


Each  floweret  fair,  that  to  the  air 
It!  frail  fi»mi  gently  bowed, 


It  bnried  now,  and  the  pale  white  mow 
It  it!  winding  sheet  and  thiond. 

Ob,  drop  ye  a  tear  o'er  the  Sammer's  bier. 

O'er  the  joyi  lo  lately  flod, 
Heave  ye  a  tigh  that  the  bright  flowers  He, 

All  urtthering  and  dead. 


THE  LOST  FRIEND.* 


BT     MK8.     L.      H.     SIOOUENIT. 


Amoto  the  DoUeit  of  o«r  land,  Uwra  tpruf 
A  ehiid  of  beauty,  whoM  anfoldiii(  gnee 
And  geatlenen  of  tpfait  well  repaid 
Parental  love  and  pnyer. 

Her  flowing  cQib 
Were  of  the  tanbeam'i  paly  gold,  her  lip 
Gave  speech  like  nrario,  and  her  fUry  foot 
Mdved  as  the  Sommer  breen  aaaong  the  iloweis. 
Though  intelleetnU  lore,  md  ripening  yonth 
Shed  heightened  Initre  o'er  her  eye,  md  woke 
Snch  admintioB  as  might  well  excite 
The  flash  of  raaity,  yet  graver  thought 
And  eaily  wisdom  weO  the  balance  held 
And  foiled  the  danger. 

When  maimer  yean 
Bwnght  higher  dnties,  with  what  pcre  reiQlva 
And  motiTee  chastened  by  God's  holy  Aar 
She  took  her  portion  of  lifb*s  mingled  cap, 
He  best  can  teD,  who  walked  so  many  yean 
With  her  in  dosest  anion,  mourning  now 
In  the  heart's  attor  lonelinen  a  km 
That  earth  can  ne'er  repair. 

With  dignity 
Her  mation-pait  she  boie ;  aeooaatiag  Mffl 
Nothing  beneath  her  notice,  that  pertained 
To  woman's  sphere,  tonohing  the  hvmblest  springi 
Of  Older  and  of  hapinaen  that  made 
Her  hospitable  home  so  beantifnl, 
And  teaching  by  example  how  to  mark 
With  varied  iadostoy  eadi  fleetiag  how. 

High-bred  and  graoeftil,  as  if  trained  in  coorta, 

Tet  gentle  to  the  lowliest  child  of  need. 

And  winning  ardent  and  endaring  love 

From  those  who  served  her,  so  she  held  her  course, 

Making  her  household,  ^  her  own  sweet  lUb, 

Alike  amoM. 

Simple  and  rinoere. 
No  forms  of  ftsfaion  moved  her  to  uphold 
The  artiflcial,  or  repress  the  trae. 
Yet  while  with  social  interoonise  she  Ueat 
The  charm  of  intellect,  or  waked  at  will 
With  playful  humor  the  impulsive  smile, 
Or  pressed  the  heaven-bom  precept,  nought  was  doae 
From  ostentation,  or  ibr  praise  of  man : 
Hnmflity ,  that  hath  the  praise  of  God,     ' 
Imobed  her  soal. 

Judgment  was  hen,  to  ohooae 
Beet  means  fbr  wisest  ends,  and  speak  right  woids 
At  fitting  times.    Here  was  the  power  to  do 
Unpleasant  duties  kindly,  and  in  love 


So  wrap  reproof  that  without  sUng  it  wrought 
Ita  chastening  office. 

Skilled  was  she  to  aawiad 
TIm  maae  of  character,  and  read  aright 
The  intricate  or  misinterpraled : 
Tet  in  the  foible  or  the  Ihnlt  she  saw 
Never  to  lose  the  virtue  they  mjght  shade. 
Nor  the  thrice-Uessed  charity  that  lifts 
The  trembling  motive  to  the  ifaste*ing  bean, 
Throwing  a  mantle  o'er  those  darinr  iUs 
ItlUledtoheal. 

The  casting  oat  of  self 
Ii«ftlaii|er  loom  fbr  sympathy,  and  still 
For  o^r's  good,  forgetfhl  of  her  own, 
She  labored  with  a  smile  that  spoke  of  heavaa. 

Han  ^ras  the  soul  Ibr  fiiendshlp  firm  and  kind, 
Ooafidiag  fiankly,  and  with  sacred  cam 
Gnaidteg  intrasl^  ooafldenoe,  anawed 
At  painfU  servioe,  and  in  sympathy 
So  tnie  and  tender,  that  another's  Joys 
And  sonows  sseied  her  own,  yat  pointing  Hill 
O'er  time's  low  scenes,  to  that  celestial  bead 
Who  fold  their  wings  aroaad  as^  lest  we  daih 
Our  foot  against  a  stoae. 

For  she  thaa  they 
Was  soarady  lower,  and  did  leera  to  u 
More  like  an  aagd-praeeaoe  shrnied  in  day 
Thaa  one,  who  shared  in  our  infinaltlss. 
So  lUt  the  poor  and  aonowibl,  who  soaght 
Her  aid  or  ceanieL 

Bat  wo  may  not  tall 
Of  her  aarssting  alms-deeds,  forshestiova 
To  veil  them  with  such  hallowed  secrasy 
That  even  the  suflbmr  might  not  know  fWsm  whence 
Tlie  balm-drops  came  that  cheered  him. 

Warm  with  leva 
Her  bonaty  in  iti  blessed  ministry 
Through  many  a  aoiselsn  ohauad  wiMight  fli  way, 
Shunning  all  trace,  lave  what  it  coald  aot  ihaa, 
A  daily  record  in  the  books  of  Heavea. 

Bat  now,  that  pleasant  manawn,  f^r  with  all 
That  taste  could  give,  the  luxury  of  the  loom. 
The  pencil's  radiant  tint,  the  gardm's  wealth 
Of  tree  and  flower.  Is  desdate. 
The  chair 
b  vaeaat,  where  so  oft  we  saw  her  stt. 
Her  form  unbowed  by  time,  and  brow  inspired 
With  that  peculiar  beauty  of  the  skies 
Which  saintly  age  doth  wear. 
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To  yoiMlflr  room 
Of  cweet  racirenent,  with  thon 
The  ever  BtndiadBible,  and  the  pige 
or  B«cnd  maditatioa,  wbevs  ah*  want 
With  evary  nang  and  lelifiiig  day, 
Her  gtep  retonM  bo  hmmo. 

Each  in  ito  plaoe 
Then  are  her  lanueBti  aa  the  laid  tbem  dowa 
With  her  own  gende  hand,  ai  at  the  doae 
Of  that  last  Sabbath  evening,  to  hw  ooaeh. 
With  words  of  eameit,  tmsting  prayer  ehe  oane, 
And  whenee  her  ready  spirit  boavanward  raae, 
En  breaking  dawn. 

We  may  not  bofte  to  look 
Upon  her  like  again. 

But  plain  to  Hbn 
Who  knt  the  jewel  to  na,  and  in  love 


Hath  taken  hlo  Uflmlf, 
By  earth's  attrition. 

Be  the  wisdom  oars, 
00  in  oar  hearts  some  blnsnd  trait  to  keep 
Of  her  example,  that  we  may  not  Ion 
The  teadhtog  of  her  Ufr,  or  of  onr  tean. 
—For  wdl  we  know,  tlie  ever-living  toot 
Of  afl  her  goodnem  was  a  piety 
Hnmble  and  self-ahased  befem  its  God, 
Yet  in  its  stewardship  to  man,  so  jnit, 
Bo  fiiD  of  love,  as  not  to  need  a  change 
Even  ibr  yon  realm  of  love,  mve  that  which  maiks 
Bii|^  morn  advaneipg  toward  tlie  perftct  day. 

•  Written  on  the  death  of  Mn.  Faith  Wadsworth,  wife  of 


Wadsworth,  £h|.  of  Hartibrd,  Conn.,  and  eUast 
daagfater  of  the  lata  Gdvenor  Tranitinll. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 


FROM    A    WIFE    TO    HER    HUSBAND 


BT     MBS.      8VSAB     B.      B.      THOMFSOB. 


DBA&knbaad of mj heart!    OntUagM 
This  biifli^y  of  the  year,  Akin  wooM  I  bring 
An  ofibriaig  worthy  of  thy  love ;  bot  words 
Can  never  teO  what  thoa  haat  been  and  art 

To  me,  my  beat  beloved,  my  fiiead  and  gnide, 
Slurar  of  all  my  joyi  and  sympatUn ; 
Kiadaolaoeofmygriafr;  thaongh  ovei^  anno 
That  orawda  tlw  varied  page  of  lift,  thy  tove 
Hath  bean  the  same ;  it  never  yet  hath  waned. 
Bat  atiU  the  tnoeof  eariy  ibndnem  wean. 
Thon  art  the  cherished  prop,  whfeh,  next  to  Christ, 
My  traating  heart  most  leam  npon  forstnogth 
In  all  the  dark  and  trying  soaan  of  lift. 

Whene'er  matniaal  can  hath  ilBwd  my  heart. 
Kind  helper,  thon,  with  lympathy  aineeia, 

And  waoB,  heart  nhwring  smib,  haatihamd  with  mo 

A  paimit's  anriona  thonghts,  wm 

To  lip^tfon  all  my  weary  toQs  and 

When  days  of  agony  and  sleepless  nights 

Hsvo  preaaed  on  mo  so  heavfly  that  Bft 

Ilsaif  became  a  wratcbednen,  thy  love 

Hath  bean  my  stay ;  for  fond  aflbetion's  glanoa^ 

liika  soon  Mght  spirit  from  above,  can  nerve 

The  fUnting  heart  to  meet  Hft'f  widest  iloffm ; 

And  griaf  divided  with  a  kindmd  sod 

Is  awaelsr  fkr  than  aU  earth's  j«ys  apart. 


When  siekaan  long  hadidwined  an  lo  my 

The  nmgio  of  thy  cam  hath  given  to  lift 

A  charm  aidDibwn  beftm ;  to  ean  my  pain, 

Thy  own  dear  hand  the  healing  art  employs, 

Aad  to  no  hireling  leavn  its  task  ot  love. 

Oh,  how  onlike  the  purchased  care  of  thon 

When  practiced  sympathy  ismeasarad  oat 

With  sparing  band,  tad  ooU  and  heartlam  toMS  f 

Dear  hasband--kind  physician— name  and  'Kend, 

FaithAU  In  all,  n  most  my  need  reqairas  ; 

Naag^  can  thy  tendemem  estrange  from  me. 

For  thon  dost  prize  a  ftith  ft!  heart  ftr  more 

Than  beaaty's  witching  face  or  sonny  smile. 

Oft  have  I  iUt  that  all  this  wodd  coaM  give, 

Of  glory,  wealth  or  poww,  wen  nothing  worth. 

If  thon  wort  not  the  shrine  whanon  my  heart 

Itooboioast  earthly  oflbilng  mfgtat  place. 

I  flealy  laid  my  hand  in  thine-'and  gava 

With  it  my  heart— and  vowed  to  bear  a  ftad 

And  ftithfiil  part,  tbtoogh  all  thy  after  ftto. 

For  well  I  knew  thon  wert  alftotionala^ 

Blind,  generoni  and  trne,  aad  oheerftUy 

I  tooktluit  vow  of  love  wliich  binds  my  sool 

To  thine— that  vow  which  Deaik  «Imm  «ikatf  hnak  ; 

And  ever  shall  be  thine  the  confidence. 

The  ktivo  and  prayen  of  thy  devoted  wift. 


.'^^;<^&^ 
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THE   TYROLESE   SONG. 


B  T      F.     P  .     W  . 


To  «i  deep-penetraung  and  far-seeing  mind  thexe 
is  a  mystery  in  the  origin  of  all  realities,  of  all 
troths.  Not  that  it  cannot  see  clearly  an  indivi- 
dual  troth  by  itself,  bat  becaoae  all  troths  merg» 
and  disappear  in  one  another  to  form  one  all-com- 
prising  mystery — ^tmth  ;  like  the  drops  of  water 
that  swell  into  a  sea,  each  merges  in  another  jost 
to  part  with  its  indiyldoal  and  acqolre  a  aniversal 
character.  Thus  by  manifesting  variety  in  unity, 
troth  shows  to  man.that  there  is  no  greater  mystery 
than  itself.  And  thus  a  troth  of  little  moment 
acqoires  a  higher  importance  when  it  is  lost  in  a 
greater  one.  Such  a  coimection  have  all  realities ; 
and  it  is  because  of  this  connection  that  nothing 
should  be  weighed  slightly.  There  is  indeed  in 
nature  nothing  disconnected,  the  whole  natore  is 
bat  a  circle  of  a  chain  one  of  whose  nomberless 
links  is  man,  and  whose  centre  is  Deity.  All  of 
these  links  act  and  re-act  open  each  other,  and 
thus  they  keep  vibrating  in  motoal  influence. 
E2ven  roan,  whose  yanity  is  flattered  a  little  by  the 
freedom  of  action  he  feels,  is  not  exempt  from  this 
infloence.  He  is  permitted  only  the  satisfaction  of 
erer  stroggling,  hot  never  to  be  master  of  the  cor- 
rent  of  infloences.  Though  forcibly  borne  along 
with  it,  yet  with  the  consciousness  of  will  in  his 
breast,  he  fancies  he  steers  his  course  indepen- 
dently. Hence  arises  the  diflicolty  of  tracing 
back  to  their  soorces  the  pecoliarities  of  his  na- 
tore, as  he  is  ever  mirroring  forth  the  ootward 
world,  and  in  his  torn,  throws  back  upon  it  iaa 
own  light. 

But  we  are  fast  verging  toward  the  abyss  of 
metaphysics;  we  moat  retom  to  the  idea  which 
occasioned  these  reflections.  Anxious  to  have 
connected  views  of  thinga,  ofien  does  the  mind 
pass  from  small  to  great  objects,  in  the  hope  of 
tracing  oot  distinctly  the  natoral  affinity  which  it 
believes  them  to  possess ;  bat  bewildered  by  the 
magnitode  of  the  task,  it  is  as  often  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge its  incapacity. 

These  were  our  thoughts  while  seeking  for  the 
origin  of  the  Tyrolese  soiig  ;  bat  persuaded  that, 
with  all  things,  this  likewise  has  deeper  meaning 
than  man  is  permitted  to  elucidate ,  we  left  oar 
thoughts  free  to  take  their  own  cooree. 

Not  distorbed  by  grovelling  passions,  living  at 
peace  with  himself,  and  like  a  brother  with  natore, 
man  will  necessarily  give  vent  to  those  feelings  ex* 
preasive  of  hilarity.     Hi^ilands  by  their  variety 


of  scenery  court  man's  admiration  at  all  times,  hot 
particolariy  if  his  heart  b«  not  poUoted ;  for  the 
silent  eloquence  of  natore  in  moontains  addressee 
most  powei&lly  only  the  pure.  With  the 
'  purity  of  mountain  air  he  inhales,  so  to  say,  the 
purity  of  soul.  The  rushing  of  the  ravine,  the 
rustling  from  the  forest-clad  mountain^tops,  will 
often  invite  him  to  join  in  the  chorus.  Under  such 
circumstances,  man  utters  his  feelings  in  a  striking 
and  peculiar  manner. 

Thus  situated,  while  tending  her  flock  among 
the  majestic  Alps,  the  light-hearted  shepherdess  of 
Tyrol  would  burst  into  a  joyous  carol,  and  the  fro- 
licsome echo,  mockingly  as  it  were,  would  repeat 
it  in  a  thousand  voices.  Pleased  with  the  efiect,  in 
her  playfulness  she  would  mock  the  echo  in  her 
turn ;  or  send  it  as  messenger  to  her  lover  sepa- 
rated from  her  by  hills;  and  if  the  two  echoes 
meet,  it  is  as  Up  to  lip.  Thus  she  found  the  most 
expressive  language  of  overflowing  joy. 

The  Tyrolese  song  may  be  said  to  be  a  playful 
imitation  of  the  Alpine  echo.  The  qjortive  man- 
ner in  which  the  same  sounds  are  repeated  reminds 
one  of  the  thousand-mouthed  echo  of  the  Alps. 
This  style  of  singing  derides  all  rules  of  art  and 
all  criticism ;  it  is  as  independent  as  the  spirit  of 
the  Highlander.  In  its  execution  it  is  contrary  to 
the  usual  nUes  of  singing ;  the  singer  constantly 
makes  efforts  to  restrain  the  air  in  the  throat  and 
lungs ',  bs  may  be  said  to  gargle  his  song  in  the 
sweetest  manner.  As  the  sheet  of  water  of  a 
cascade  falling  furiously  sinks  beneath  the  surface 
but  to  come  up  and  be  pushed  aside  before  it 
vanishes  in  the  stream,  so  do  sounds  in  the 
Tyrolese  song  socceed  each  other. 

Ck>ntentment  produced  this  song ;  and  in  its 
turn  it  increased,  the  songstefs  happiness  many 
fold ;  for  a  song  always  enhances  the  feeling  from 
which  it  springs.  Indeed  it  is  so  strongly  marked 
by  an  expression  of  contentment  and  simplicity 
that  one  can  read  in  it  the  whole  history  of  these 
people,  since  one  prominent  trait  may  give  as  a 
cloe  to  their  whole  character  ;  in  listening  to  them 
when  they  sing  with  all  their  naivete,  one  can 
hardly  help  exclaiming  "What  happy  mortab! 
not  a  cloud  ever  darkened  their  horizon."  If  all 
the  avenues  to  one's  heart  be  not  yet  closed,  he 
may  be  soie  this  song  will  take  him  by  surprise  ; 
it  will  carry  him  along  its  wild  and  joyoos  path, 
in  spite  of  himself.     Its  power,  however,  will  not 
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be  always  eqnally  efiectaal  upon  him  whose  heart 
knows  not  contentment.  This  is  the  reason  why 
this  song  wonld  soon  tire  other  people,  while  it  is 
listened  to  with  ever  fresh  delight  by  the  Tyrolese, 
whom  modem  civilization  has  not  yet  despoiled  of 
their  simplicity  of  heart.  May  they  long  con- 
tinue so  !  Yet  we  fear,  that  soon  the  pest  of  mod- 
em progress  that  gilds  the  roofs  of  our  houses,  bat 
empties  oar  hearts  of  its  greatest  treasanss,  will 
sweep  over   their  land ;   and   then  fiurewell  the 


Tsrrolese  song  !  Haggard-faced  envy  and  tha 
love  of  song  dwell  not  together.  When  the  former 
appears  the  latter  retires,  bearing  away  her  twin 
sLsters,  modesty  and  parity.  When  a  people  be- 
come strangers  to  qxmtaneoas  eifusions  in  song, 
their  peace  and  happiness  are  gone  forever.  Con- 
tentment is  the  mother  of  spontaneona  song; 
and  the  song  is  the  only  criterion  of  the  tme 
happiness  of  a  people. 


HARVEY  BIRCH  AND  THE  SKINNERS. 

[SBB    THE    ENGBATIHe.] 


TwEiTTT  years  ago  or  thereabout  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  needful  to  provide  any  reader  in  this 
country  with  an  explanation  of  the  scene  repre- 
sented in  this  picture.  The  fame  of  the  first  great 
American  novelist  was  then  rife  throughout  the 
land ;  and  'Have  you  read '  The  Spy/ '  was  a  ques- 
tion almost  as  universal  and  matter  of  course  as  at 
any  subsequent  time  has  been  the  like  query  hav- 
ing for  its  subject  a  production  of  Bulwer,  Dickens 
or  Eugene  Sue.  Mr.  Cooper  was  then  giving  to 
the  world  the  freshness  not  only  of  his  intellect  but 
of  his  feelings  ;  he  wrote  with  the  desire  to  please 
rather  than  to  censure  and  dogmatize  ;  his  books 
were  not  political  or  social  homilies  but  what  they 
professed  to  be,  romances — ^fismltyin  some  respects, 
but  strongly  imbued  with  the  excellences  of  vivid 
narration,  descriptive  power,  well  managed  plot 
and  vigorously  delineated  character.  He  had  not 
then  set  himself  up  as  a  great  moral  teacher,  or 
undertaken  to  school  his  countrymen  in  manners, 
democracy  and  the  law  of  libel.  Perhaps  his  later 
works  have  been  greater  in  intellect  and  imbued 


I 


with  a  loftier  purpose,  but  those  which  appeared  at 
the  time  referred  to  had  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  readers. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  thereabout,  as  we  have 
said,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  inform  the 
reader  that  Harvey  Birch  was  the  hero,  or  at  least 
the  principal  character,  of  Mr.  Cooper's  "  Spy.*' 
Now  we  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  naine 
may  not  be  strange  to  the  ears  or  eyes  of  thousands. 
A  new  generation  has  4M>me  into  the  reading  mar- 
ket, having  no  acquaintance  with  Captain  Whar- 
ton, and  Harper,  afid  Jack  Lawton,  and  Dr.  Sit- 
greaves.  But  for  the  benefit  of  such  we  ^11  not 
explain  ;  the  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
picture,  the  history  of  the  scene  presented,  may 
induce  them  to  read  the  story,  and  we  are  sure 
that  die  pleasure  it  will  afford  them  will  be  so 
great  as  to  induce  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  to 
oar  publisher  for  having  put  them  on  the  track 
of  so  decided  an  enjoyment.  Those  who  have 
read  the  book  will  need  no  information  on  the 
subject. 


THOUGHT. 


BT    BLISA    0.    HTTBLBT. 


WnaiicH  than  we  riaoe  its  origin  1 
How  ihall  wvnote  ito  birth  f 
'  TIs  notooafined  to  tUngi  of  ttma, 
Nor  booad  by  thiagi  ct  earth 

It  peaetratei  obscarity, 
Divei  into  tbtnp  remote ; 
Soars  till  it  reaoheth  realms  of  light, 
0*er  water's  spaoe  doth  float. 

'  Tis  swifter  chan  the  lightning. 
Rivals  the  meteor's  glow ; 
More  vivid  than  the  brightest  ray 
The  snn  abroad  doth  throw. 

Yldds  light  firom  g^oanw  immortal, 
Ulnmining  all  time, 


A  brfllianee  oanght  fran  onseaa  woritli 
E'en  to  God's  throne  doth  ettmb 

We  ieel  but  cannot  fathooc 
Its  wondar>wocking  frroe ; 
Mind,  in  its  most  profonnd  research, 
Cannot  divulge  its  sooree. 

'  Tb  bom  and  who  may  stay  it  7 
'  Tb  gone,  oh  1  tdl  me  where  t 
'Tis  registered,  the  record  kept. 
Will  Heaven  not  show  it  there  ? 

We  eannot  stay  its  impolse. 
May  not  impede  its  flight. 
But  we  moat  meet  it  at  that  day 
When  darliaess  is  mwie  light. 


^<^5i?S5>^ 


'  ^  i.y^^'  ^^  ■ 


THE   HUMMING   BIRD. 


BT      A  .      D  .      W. 


That  promiKd  sketch  of  the  humming-bird  ! 
Forgive  me,  Mary,  that  it  was  not  written  long 
since.  As  yon  know,  I  have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  my  vocation,  and  while  duty,  that  "  stem 
daughter  of  the  voice  of  God/'  has  been  calling 
me  to  "  Teach !  teach !  teach !  from  weary  chime 
to  chime/'  shall  I  not  be  pardoned  for  miheeding 
the  qaiet  tones  which  would  have  persuaded  me 
to  write  7  But  now  I  am  quite  at  leisure  to  tell 
you  of  Ma<  hwrnrntng-Ur^  It  is  well  you  have 
seen  it,  since  no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  its 
tranacendant  beauty. 

The  admirably  preserved  specimen  of  the  *'  ruby- 
crested  humming-bird,"  or  Trochilus  Moschitos," 
in  my  possession,  is  from  rhe  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  friend  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it  has 
&vored  me  with  copious  extracts  from  the  works 
of  Cuvier,  Jardine,  Audubon  and  Wilson,  desci^ 
tive  of  this  particular  species.  In  speaking  of  it, 
they  are  rather  poetical  rhapeodists  than  natural 
historians.  Their  style  seems  in  some  degree 
to  reflect  the  brilliant  and  changing  hues  of  this 
wondrous  "  thing  of  beauty." 

Sir  William  Jardine,  in  his  '<  Natural  History  of 
Humming-Birds,"  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1834, 
says,  "  Every  epithet  which  the  ingenuity  of  lan- 
guage could  invent  has  been  employed  to  depict 
the.  richness  of  their  coloring;  the  lustres  of  the 
topaz,  of  emeralds  and  of  rubies  have  t>een  com- 
pared with  them,  and  applied  in  their  names. 
*  The  hue  of  roses,  steeped  in  liquid  fire/  and  even 
the  eknaux  de  P  attre  du  fimr,  of  the  imaginative 
Buffott,  M  short  of  their  versatile  tints,  '  their 
gorgeoi|i  plumery.' " 

Cuvier  says,  "  Nature  has  confined  to  America 
this  one  of  her  chef  ^cnmrtn.  The  Imfians, 
struck  with  the  fire  and  splendor  of  their  hues, 
which  shine  with  the  united  radiance  of  gems  and . 
gold,  have  given  them  the  expressive  name  of 
**  hairs  of  the  sun."  Audubon  calls  the  humming- 
bird "  a  glittering  fragment  of  the  rainbow." 

There  are  varying  theories  in  explanation  of 
this  exceeding  brilliancy.  Bullock  says,  as  quoted 
by  Jardine,  "  The  preserved  specimens  are  but 
the  shadows  in  brilliancy  V>  what  they  were  in  life. 
The  sides  of  the  lamins  or  fibres  of  each  feather, 
being  of  a  difierent  color  from  the  surface,  will 
change  when  seen  in  a  front  or  oblique  direction. 


f&j^ja?t^ 


and  as  each  lamina  or  fibre  turns  upon  the  axis  of 
the  quill,  the  least  motion,  when  living,  causes  the 
featheTs  to  change  suddenly  to  the  most  opponte 
hues." 

How  many  bright  eyes  have  I  seen  grow  brighter 
as  they  looked  at  my  *'  ruby-crested  "  and  sapphire- 
throated  bird!  How  many  glad  voices  have  I 
heard  in  varying  tones  of  exclaiming  admiration ! 
I  have  seen  the  red  lips  part,  as  with  a  new  and 
strange  delight,  and  I  have  felt  that  all  this  was 
very  beautifnl.  But  my  thoughts  in  the  meantime 
have  wandered  back  to  the  changeful  past.  This 
is  not  the  first  humming-bird  that  has  rested 
beneath  my  eye.  And  ofien  have  I  seen  thein  on 
the  wing,  now  sipping  the  nectar  of  the  flower« 
and  then  vanishing  with  an  almost  incredible 
swifhicsB.  **  They  never  walk,  or  place  themselves 
on  the  ground."  "  They  follow  the  sun,  advancing 
or  retiring  with  him."  They  are  blent  in  my 
mind  with  thoughts  of  the  beloved — the  departed. 
They  have  for  me  become  the  emblems  of 
immortality. 

Many  years  have  passed  since,  on  returning  in 
a  soft  Summer  sunlight  from  a  long  walk,  my 
mother  told  me  she  had  found  a  treasure  in  my 
absence.  She  had  indeed  caught  a  humming-bird  ! 
In  the  very  climax  oi  my  enthusiasm,  a  pedlar 
,  entered.  He  examined  it  very  knowingly,  and 
th^n  deliberately  seated  himself.  He  remained 
sOent,  drumming  gently  on  the  cover  of  his  japanned 
trunk,  yet  making  no  attempt  to  offer  his  wares. 
A  quiet  pedlar !  A  pedlar  in  deep  thought !  A 
pedlar  etherialized  by  a  faumnning-bird  !  Soon, 
however,  the  mystery  was  explained.  He  had 
only  been  calculating  the  chances.  Taming  to 
my  mother,  he  said, 

'*  If  I  was  only  a  day's  journey  from  Boston,  Pd 
give  yen  ten  dollars  for  that  bird/' 

In  the  morning  it  seemed  quite  exhausted.  We 
reproached  ourselves  for  not  having  given  it  suffi- 
cient air.  Alas !  it  was  dying,  if  not  dead.  We 
took  it  to  the  door,  and  placed  it  on  the  step  in 
the  warm  sunshine.  It  seemed  quite  lifeless.  We 
left  it  for  a  moment,  and  when  we  retumed,  it  had 
flown.  I  have  since  learned  that  this  is  a  favorite 
ruse  of  the  humming-bird.  When  wishing  to 
escape,  it  feigns  itself  dead.     Thus  is  it  not  in  life  7 

May  not  what  seems  to  us  death  be  but  the  token 
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of  a  new  and  more peifectlife  T  Are  yoa  snrpriaed 
that  the  peat  ia  Tividly  recalled  by  the  homming- 
biidl 

During  thoee  years,  I  iiaed  often  to  visit  a  be- 
loved relative — the  late  Rev.  £.  W.  P.  at  his  quiet 
panonage  in  R  d,  eight  miles  from  St  c, 
his  fiiat  and  last  earthly  home.  The  very  spirit 
of  love  pervaded  the- pastor's  dwelling.  During 
the  long  mornings,  so  quiet  and  peaceful,  I  used 
to  sit  in  the  open  door,  shaded  by  a  fragrant  honey- 
suckle—oh !  does  it  grow  there  yet,  and  are  the 
steps  as  white  as  they  were  then  ? — and  ever  as 
I  sat  did  I  hear,  what  Audubon  calls  "  a  delightful 
murmuring  sound,"  and  ever  did  I  see  the  hum- 
ming-bird sipping  from  the  fairy  cups  of  the  honey- 
suckle, and  ever  came  there  to  admire  with  me 
a  bright  and  happy  child — ^none  other  than  the 
beloved  one  whom  you  saw  smitten  down  at  my 
side  the  last  Winter — ^my  precious  cousin  Mary  ! 
Do  you  marvel  that  I  love  the  humming-bird  ? 

In  the  Summer  of  1838  my  vacation  was  passed 
with  an  only  sister  in  Ohio.  While  there  I  went 
with  a  friend  to  see  "  the  tame  humming-birds !  ** 
In  the  office,  so  called,  of  a  physician,  whose  ver- 
satility of  talent  must  have  been  a  source  of  plea- 
sure at  least  to  himself  as  to  his  fiiends,  amid 
books  and  dirt,  with  the  bones  of  an  arm  here  and 
a  pair  of  boots  there,  with  a  range  of  busts  on  one 
side  and  casts  and  plaster  and  sand  underneath, 
with  a  skull  here  and  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fectly-finished model  of  a  cottage  om^e  there, 
amid  all  was  a  collection  of  tame  and  unspeakably 
beautiful  humming-birds !  My  friend  in  her  home 
beyond  the  Mississippi  will  recall  the  delight  with 
which,  like  Lady  Hammond,  as  related  by  Audubon 
and  another  "  lady  '*  by  Wilson,  we  each  took  one  in 
our  hand,  and  held  it  to  lip  and  bosom.  Do  you  won- 
der that  I  gaze  with  delight  on  the  humming-biid  7 


In  the  Summer  of  '42  I  was  advised  to  try  fiMr 
my  healdi  the  waters  of  Avon.  But  of  what 
avail  were  sulphur  baths  for  the  body  while  the 
spirit  knew  no  fount  of  consolation?  Dared  I 
even  kope  for  health  while  she,  the  beloved  and 
cherished  one,*  was  dying  ?    Was  F.  fi.  F.,  the 

fairest  flower  of  St — e,  Aiding  away  in  her 

brigfamess  and  beauty,  and  must  I  linger  there  t 
As  these  thoughts  pressed  heavily,  and  I  walked 
wearily  up  and  down  the  garden  paths,  I  heard  a 
low  murmuring,  and  a  humming-bird  flaahed 
across  my  sij^t.  I  sought  to  follow  it,  but  it 
eluded  me.  I  reached  for  it,  but  it  vanished.  And 
then  I  feit  that  it  was  for  me  "  a  messenger-bird," 
and  my  heart  knew  that  she  was  dead  I  Oh ! 
since  that  hour,  my  soul  is  deeply  stirred  by  the 
sight  of  a  humming-bird,  and  it  hath  become 
to  me  aa  a  token  of  the  spirit-land.  Yet 
until  this  hour,  none  have  known  how  my  thoughts 
are  thup  linked  to  the  past.  Judge,  then,  of  the 
snipriae  sa  well  aa  delight  with  which  I  welcomed 
this  gifi.  How  gratefully  it  waa  received,  the 
following  linea  in  vain  attempted  to  express. 

TO  H.  H. 

'Tn  niA  the  air  anrand  at  oft  is  ttirreH, 

By  angel'vMtoBti,  on  pinkNia  light ; 
That  thair  wft,  wsviag  moiio  may  ba  haft-d 

By  the  impt  tpirit,  in  tlia  huh  of  nigbt. 
Bat  on  mine  eye,  at  nooo-day's  waking  hour, 

Flashes  a  wing  of  radiance  untold  ; 
h  bean  me  where  no  angry  tempesta  lonr, 

Whew  gentle  waters  flow  o'er  sands  of  gold. 
Oh  I  daily,  hourly,  dost  thon  bless  my  sight. 

My  predons  bird  !  my  vision  of  delight ! 
How  shall  I  thank  the  giver  ?    In  my  hesirt 

Are  gratefnl  thonghts,  which  may  not  reach  the 
Be  erory  good  in  earth  and  henven  his  part  ! 

And  life  fiw  him  ooa  hwg  ami  blimfal  year ! 


•  *'  Beloved  till  Hie  ean  charm  no  i 
And  moaraed-^iD  ptty's  arif  be  dead.*' 


SONNET. 


BflBPBOTFUIJjY  INSCRIBED  TO  MRS.  FEANGBB  8.  OaOGQOw 


BT      W.      0.      SI.  LBCK 


BmoDiaD  qnrit  of  the  baaatifU  I   Thon  whose  lyre 
By  angel-^iands  attaaed,  at  Heaven's  primeval  fin, 
Mak^htooh  lieh  and  heavenly  mnaiot  aa  atartlas  tba  wol 
To  new-bom  Hfr :  and  fiUeth  withgladnem  iUb^s  golden  bowl, 
llakiiV,  what  ent  the  thinly  spMtndght  deem  a  bitter  drangfat, 
A  naotar  beverage  the  ancient  gods  had  joyed  to  qnalT. 


Stntdiing  thy  Mnaa  her  wings  o'er  afl,  riiarming  the  weary    <    Poatarily  may  desn  thay  view  Cky  splilt  than  a  star 


With  the  witching  web-woik  of  her  own  myaterioai  power ; 
Uprooting  from  the  erring  heart,  the  mnkling  weeds  of  strife. 
Which  grow  amid  the  lovdy  flowan  along  the  path  of  life. 
Accordeth  to  thee  a  ^ad  and  an  admiring  throng. 
As  apoor  boon  for  the  ontgnshings  of  thy  gift  of  song, 
The  feeble  hope,  that  done  with  life,  in  Heaven's  realm  afW, 


STORMING  OF  PALACE  HILL. 


[SVB    THS    B»»EAV1»».] 


We  apfurehend  that  the  artiat  has  made  a  alight 
mistake  in  naming  this  piotare.  The  hill,  near 
Monterey,  on  which  the  strong  fortification  called 
Obiqiado,  or  Bishop's  Palace,  was  constnicted,  af- 
forded, in  the  storming,  no  opportunity  or  necessity 
for  soch  climbing  work  as  is  represented  in  the 
picture.  The  artist  has  not,  however,  exaggerated 
the  difficulties  or  the  dangera  of  the  feaiful  task  ; 
he  has  only  misnamed  the  locality.  The  steep 
ascent  up  which  the  soldiers  clambered,  in  the  face 
of  an  incessant  and  deadly  fire  fit>m  cannon,  eaco- 
pette  and  musket,  was  called  Independence  Hill, 
and  towered  some  50  or  60  yards  above  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  from  which  it  was  distant  350  or  400 
yards  and  which  was  entirely  commanded  from 
its  summit.  Assailants  in  possession  of  Indepen- 
dence Hill,  with  cannon,  had  the  Palace  beneath 
them,  within  fair  cannon  range,  and  of  course 
entirely  at  their  mercy.  The  Palace,  therefore, 
was  not  captured  from  below  but  from  above  ;  the 
assailants  descended  to  it  instead  of  climbing ; 
and  when  they  reached  it  the  Mexicans  had  aban- 
doned it,  being  driven  out  by  the  terrible  fire  from 
the  works  constructed  on  the  top  of  Independence 
Hill.  It  is  the  storming  of  the  latter,  therefore, 
which  is  really  figured  in  the  engraving ;  and  to 
show  that  the  artist  has  not  over-drawn  the  scene, 
we  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  afifair,  compiled 
from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Kendall,  who  took  part 
in  it  as  an  amateur. 

To  gain  possession  of  the  height  on  the  Icft-^ 
Independence  Hill — ^was  now  Gen.  Worth's  object, 
and  to  obtain  it  he  resolved  upon  storming  the  rug- 
ged and  precipitous  cliff.  The  crest  of  the  height, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  secure  against  the  attack 
of  a  storming  party,  had  a  breastwork  of  sand- 
bags high  enough  to  protect  the  enemy's  artillery 
and  infantry,  while  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
place  the  last  twenty  yards  of  the  ascent  was 
almost  perpendicular— so  steep  that  the  only  way 
to  gain  the  breastworks  was  by  climbing  up  by 
means  of  the  projecting  crags  and  fissures  in  the 
rocks,  or  by  clinging  to  the  stunted  growth  of 
thorny  bushes  which  had  found  root  among  them. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  S3d  of  Sep- 
tember the  storming  party,  guided  by  Capt. 
Sanders  and  Lt.  Meade,  left  Gen.  \V'orth's  main 
camp,  now  near  the  junction  of  the  roads.  The 
command  wss  given  to  Col.  Childs  and  consisted 
nearly  as  follows :  three  companies  of  the  artillery 
battalion  under  Capt.  Vinton,  and  three  of  the  8th 
infimtry  under  Capt.  Scriveu,  while  200  Texan 


rangers,  under  Cols.  Hays  and  Walker,  were 
detailed  as  sharp-shooters.  Lieut.  Benjamin  was 
the  acting  adjutant ;  the  other  officers  were  Capt. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Lieuts.  Lovell,  Gill,  Bradford,  Farry, 
Ayres,  Longstreet,  Wainwright,  HoUoway,  Mer- 
chant and  Montgomery  of  the  regulars,  and  Capts. 
R.  A.  Gillespie,  Ben  McCulloch,  Tom  Green, 
Acklen,  Jas.  Gillespie,  Herbert  and  Ballowe  of  the 
rangers.  A  larger  force  of  the  Texan  rangers 
would  have  been  detailed  for  this  hazardous  ser- 
vice, had  not  a  portion  of  them  been  on  picket 
guard  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  of  Santa 
Catarina. 

^The  morning  was  dark,  damp  and  drizzly, 
while  the  height  itself  was  cloaked  and  completely 
hid  by  a  dense  fog.  Silently  the  party  moved  on- 
ward, the  base  of  the  hill  being  gained  while  the 
Mexicans  were  still  ignorant  of  its  approach.  The 
men  had  even  got  some  distance  up  the  ascent  be- 
fore the  enemy  were  aware  of  it,  the  first  inti- 
mation they  received  being  the  rattling  of  the 
tin  canteens  of  the  regulars.  No  sooner  did  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  breastwork  above  learn 
that  our  force  was  upon  him  than  he  poured  his 
skirmishers  down  the  descent,  and  opened  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  musketry — at  random,  for  the  day 
had  hardly  yet  dawned—upon  the  advancing  col- 
umns. Not  a  man  drew  back  or  fii'tered— every 
regular  and  ranger  pressed  eagerly  upward,  in  the 
face  of  death  itself,  to  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
stronghold  of  the  enemy.  So  soon  as  the  latter 
oonld  be  seen  they  were  greeted  with  loud  cries  and 
a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  and  rifles,  were 
driven  back  to  their  breastworks  by  the  impetu- 
osity bf  the  charge,  and  after  a  short  but  hard 
stmggle  w^re  finally  routed  from  their  strong  posi- 
tion and  the  next  moment  were  running  in  disorder 
down  the  declivity  toward  the  Bishop's  Palace.  A 
loud  shout  of  emiltation  from  our  troops  announced 
the  possession  of  the  crest,  for  it  was  not  yet  open 
day,  and  the  colols  of  the  victors  were  soon  waving 
over  the  scene.  Some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  in  the  charge,  and  many  were  wounded : 
had  not  our  men  been  exhausted  and  out  of  breath 
on  reaching  the  height  the  loss  of  the  Mexicans 
would  have  been  much  more  severe.  The  loss  on 
our  side  was  trifling  as  regards  numbers  but  irre- 
parable in  another  sense  ;  for  it  was  while  storming 
this  height  that  Capt.  R.  A.  Gillespie  and  young 
Thomas,  who  were  in  the  very  advance,  received 
their  death  wounds.  More  gentle  or  more  daring 
spuits  never  lived,  and  side  by  side  diey  are  now 
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lefting  within  the  breastworiu  they  were  the  first 
to  reach. 

The  ordere  givea  lo  Col.  Childi  were  to  gain 
pniwfrion  of  the  crest  at  any  hazard  or  sacrifice, 
bat  to  risk  nothing  in  an  attempt  on  the  Palace 
nntil  he  received  farther  inatmctions  firom  Greneral 
Worth.  Capt.  J.  B.  Scott,  however,  acting  for 
the  time  as  major  of  the  right,  was  sent  down  the 
hill  with  a  party  of  regnlars  and  rangers  to  recon- 
noitre. Hie  Mexicans  charged  them  near  the 
Palace  with  no  inconsiderable  bravery ;  bnt  they 
were  repolsed  and  driven  back  with  loss,  and  Capt. 
S.  maintained  his  position  nntil  relieved  by  Capt. 
Vinton. 

At  8  o'clock  Col.  Childs  was  reinforced  by  three 
companies  of  the  8th  in&ntry  onder  Col.  Staniford, 
the  5th  onder  Major  Scott,  and  Blanchard's  volan- 
teers,  who  had  passed  the  night  on  the  heights  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  All  were  wet,  tired 
and  hungry,  yet  not  dispirited  ;  siDoe  the  morning 
of  the  30th  oo  one  had  had  opportunity  to  cook  a 
mmsel,  and  the  regulars,  meanwhile,  had  shared 
the  scanty  supply  of  hard  biscuit  in  their  haversacks 
with  the  rangers,  who  had  no  provisions  whatever ; 
yet  not  a  murmur  was  heard. 

Throughout  the  morning  the  enemy,  from  the 
loop-holes,  windows  and  parapets  of  the  Palace, 
continued  to  pour  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry 
upon  onr  men,  besides  roand  shot  and  grape  from 
their  cannon.  Those  near  the  crest  were  protected 
by  the  sand  bag  breastworks,  while  the  Lousianians 
under  Bianchard,  the  Texans  under  Walker,  and 
the  companies  of  regulars  under  Capts.  Merrill, 
Chapman  and  fiomford  and  Lients.  Ayers  and 
Bradford,  who  had  been  thrown  forward  near  the 
Palace  under  Capt.  Vinton,  were  partially  covered 
by  the  chaparral  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
This  force  met  with  some  loss,  bnt  considering 


the  number  .of  balls  thrown  it  may  be  pot  down  as 
trifling. 

About  10  o'clock,  Gen.  Worth   ordered   Lient. 
Roland,  of  Col.  Duncan's  battery,  to  proceed  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  with  a    19  pound   howitzer. 
After  incredible  exertion  the  piece  was  dragged 
and  lifted  fip  the  jagged  and  precipitous  cliff,  placed 
in  position  about  half-past  13,  and  opened  a  brisk 
fire  of  shell  and  schrapnaU  upon  the  BSBhop*^ 
Palace.    The  effects  of  the  howitzer,   which  had 
been  covered  ty  an  epanlement  of  the  captured 
battery,  were  at  once  visible  ;  with  remaikable 
aeenracy  the  shells  were  thrown  directly  into  the 
windows  and  other  openings  of  the  enemy's  works, 
the  Mexicans  were  driven  from  every  loop-hole 
and  parapet,  and  as  a  last  resort  attempted  a  heavy 
charge,  with  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  upon  our 
advanced  poets.     The  cavalry  were  received  with 
a  galling  fire  when  within  thirty  steps  of  the  front 
ranks  of  the   Louisianians,  regulars  and  rangers, 
turned  their  horses  and  fled  with  all  speed  ;  the  in- 
fimtry  broke  in  confusion  ;  our  men  pressed  eagerly 
afier  them,  and  so  close  that  they  hnd  not  tim^  to 
\   rally  even  at  the  Palace  gates  ;  a   short  struggle 
ensued  Mrith  those  still  inside  its  walls,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  more  this  noted  work  was   in    the 
handsel  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The  Mexican  flag 
was  tcm  from  the  castle  by  Lieut.  Ayeis  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  run  up,  while  Col.Walker  and  one 
of  McCttlloch's  men  cut  the  bhie  and  yellow  signal 
flags  from  the  cross  in  front  of  the  works.     Quicker 
than  thought  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  were  turned 
and  opened  upon  them.     Duncan's  horse  battery 
was  in  an  incredibly  short  time  in  position  in 
fix>nt  of  the  Palace  and  pouring  in  a  shower  of  iron 
hail,  the  Mexicans  fled  in  their  terror  even  past 
Arista's  garden  and  the  Campo  Santo,  and  the 
victors  were  shouting  over  their  new  Bucceas. 


"THE  LOWLY  SHRUB  OF  SOUTHERN  WOOD." 


■  T  H.   H.   C. 


BwKKT  flowen  to-day  mn  givefi  me— the  Bly  tad  die 

The  violet  and   the  mignoaetle— the  iweeteit  flower  that 

blows; 
Bnt  fiir  one  tad  of  green  i*  the  midet  I  prixcd  H  aO  the 


I  went  among  the  woodi  fbr  flowei»-*I  longht  the  meadowt 

o'er, 
Nor  thooght  of  that  tweet  flonthem  wood  that  growi  betide 

onr  door. 


*  Twat  a  bi^ch  of  that  low,  fragrant  ihmb,  that  giowi 
oordoor. 


I  ued  4o  plock  it  oft  ibr  ber,  the  mother  of  my  yoath  ; 
She  tajd  it  wat  an  emblem  of  oar  God*t  nndymg  tmth  ; 
?or  whrn  the  otlier  plants  weie  lere,  then  flonmhed  all  tlie 

mora 
That  iowiy  thmb  of  Soothem  wood,  that  Uoomed  betide  onr 

door. 


hand 


^ 


*Twat  in  the  eaHy  days  of  Spring ;  the  grass  brgan  to  rfar  ; 
Toe  paJe  Veronicas  looked  ap  with  their  blue,  saintly  eyes  ;— 

^  ^ 


I  hastened  flon  the  woods  and  fields,  bnt  homeward  at  1 

drew, 
My  mother's  bended  fiim  I  spied,  ber  locks  of  silrery  hne 
With  faltering  step  she  slowly  walked,   and  in  I 

the  bore 
A  branch  of  that  tweet  Sonthem  wood  that  grows  beside  onr 

door. 

From  that  warm  eve  she  never  feh  again  the  Wetsed  ran  :— 
Three  moomfnldap  we  watched  hw  poke.  tiU  its  last  heal 

.was  done ; — 
And  for  her  Mke  I  now  shall  love  athonsand  timet  the  mon. 
That  lowly  shrob  of  Sonthnn  wood  that  grows  beside  onr 
door. 


CASTLE   BUILDING. 

A    LOVER'S    LAT. 
BT    XBS.  MART    H.    XCDOHALD. 


"Iafflm4hatMMlIogt  k,  / 

Merer  bower  ku  teemed  to  hb. 
Never  garden-creeper  croMed  it. 
With  M  deft  and  brave  an  aih- 
Never  bird  sang  in  the  SammMr,  «•  I  ww  and  heard  them  then."— B.  B.  Barestt. 


Tevst  tt«t  thy  frney^  Geraldine, 

Bhe  win  deceive  thee,  sweet. 
And  &r  Away  by  itnam  and  bower 

LaadoathywilltBglbet. 
And  then,  when  pleaiant  to  thine  eye 

The  beanteont  proepeet  ■oomi, 
Bhe  win  deiert  thee,  Geraldine, 

And  break  thy  sonny  dreams. 
An  elfin  sprite,  oh,  trast  her  not, 

Or  thon,  like  me,  wilt  sigh 
0*er  mai^  a  vision  that  must  fade 

Before  thy  dassled  tje, 

1  had  been  oat  at  eventide 

Beneath  a  sky  of  bine, 
And  in  the  West,  fantastic  cloods 

Of  many  a  sanset  hae 
Wcra  piled,  like  stores  of  jewels,  np, 

And  fancy  shaped  a  dome, 
And  reared  a  gorgeoos  &bric,  stn^gbt. 

Meet  for  an  an^'s  home. 
Wide  aroh  and  bfty  pOar  iol^. 

And  '*aseraerts  deep  and  high— 
A  palace  bnih  by  fairy  bands, 

In  realms  of  (hntasy  ; 
An  airy  oastle  sooth  it  was, 

In  cbod-laad  far  away, 
Where  stan  might  gem  the  battiementi. 

Or  the  flaanting  banner  gay. 
Tet  while  I  gazed — ^In  rapture  gued — 

It  fkded  from  my  sight, 
The  pnrple  gbw  of  the  walls  below, 

And  the  watch-tower's  diz^  height ; 
And  the  pageant  passed,  my  Geraldine, 

With  the  sunset's  fading  Ijght. 

Again  I  roved  with  fliney  forth. 

And  fair,  by  woodland  stream, 
A  sylvan  cottage  sprang  to  view. 

Meet  lor  a  poet's  liieam. 
It  seemed  no  phantom  of  the  sky, 

Bnt  home  Ibrbiortal  maid. 
And  then  wnrt  there,  my  Gemldiae, 
Of  love's  own  bower  the  chosen  qneen, 

In  bridal  robe  arrayed. 
White  rose  bads,  twined  amid  the  oorls, 

That  veiled  thy  glowing  cheek. 


And  softly  came  the  happy  wonls 

Thy  smiling  lips  would  speak ; 
The  very  home  we've  dreamed  so  oft 

M%iit  some  bright  day  be  oois. 
Made  vocal  with  sweet  harmonics, 
The  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees, 

And  gaf  with  Sommer  flowen. 
A  porch  with  ivy  crowned— (he  light 

Just  sUmmerittg  through  the  leavea, 
And  the  low  chirping  from  the  nest 

Of  swallows  'neath  the  eaves. 
The  casement,  trellised  with  a  vine 

From  £k>uthem  lands  sihr. 
While  nnngling  with  its  ridi  perflime 
Came  the  soft  breath  of  flowen  that  bloom 

Where  colder  breexes  aie ; 
And  throujrh  the  massive  boughs,  which  flung 

Their  green  arras  to  the  sky. 
Went  glancing,  like  a  thing  of  light, 
A  jewelled  arrow  in  its  flight, 

The  svrift-winged  dragon  fly. 
Ay,  fancy  giaoek  that  sylvan  home, 

With  all  of  bright  or  iaii^ 
Alas !  it  proved,  my  Geialdhw, 

ji  castle  in  the  air  I 
A  sadden  rush  of  Summer  wind 

Swept  by  in  fiolio  play, 
And  my  cottage  by  the  woodland  stream, 
Meet  for  a  poet's  love-lit  d-eam, 

like  deod-land,  passed  away. 
The  ihiry  iabrio  oT  my  thoughts 

That  Summer  breeze  o'erthiew. 
And  when  eve  came  down  on  the  quiet  scene. 
She  smiled  ojx>n  naught  save  the  meadow  green, 

Fresh  sprinkled  with  Die  dew. 
Nan^t,  naught  remained,  but  a  fallen  lute, 

My  love,  and  tlua  fboil  lay. 
In  which  I  ling  thee,  lady  mine, 

Of  fancy's  idle  play. 
Sing  (»f  her  false  and  flatteiiag  wiles. 

Her  meteor  lights,  whidi  blase 
A  moment  on  the  daxzled  eye. 

Yet  vanish  as  we  gaze. 
Then  trast  her  not — an  elfin  sprite, 

She  pictures  many  a  joy, 
Which,  like  the  cloud-built  palace,  but 

A  zephyr  may  destroy. 


THE  VESPER  STAR. 


MUSIC  BT  CHARLES  PERRABBAXT. 


AndaMte  eoM  IMIvt*. 


FOETRY  BT  MRS.  ANKA  8ALTU8> 
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oth  -  era  praise  the  blaBhing  sky^When  day  springs  from  a  -  hr, 


We  woo  the  breesse  of 


Vesper,  to  thee  we  raise  our  voice. 
Thy  inflaence  to  shsorb, 

The  smiling  planet  of  oni  choice. 
Love's  own  o^lestiai  orb : 


The  golden  Sun  most  fade  beneath 
Nigfaf  s  purple  rolling  car. 

Who  weaves  her  jewels  in  a  wreath 
To  crown  the  Vesper  Star. 


BOOKS    OF   THE    MONTH. 


HAmrss  axd  Bkotbb&i  haTe  pohlbhad,  beridet  their 
Olntrated  seriah,  an  eoleclic  treatiw  on  moral  pbiloH»phy,  by 
Rev.  J.  R.  Bojd.  It  haa  been  prepared  with  expfew  referenoe 
to  UM  in  literary  inetitatiom,  aad  by  those  who  deeire  to  poe- 
■eie  an  aocarate  general  kaowledfe  of  what  hai  been  written 
on  the  inbject,  yet  have  neither  leiiarB  nor  nooenity  for  gome 
into  it  M  a  stndy.  At  the  word  eclectic  impliea,  this  treatise 
b  a  compilation  from  the  wriUagi  <^  the  moet  approved  and 
omineat  philoeoidlMn  and  morftliili,  and  leenu  likely  to  be 
neefnl. 

Abo  a  TOlnme  entitled,  '  The  Beantiaa  of  French  Hirtofy, 
being  a  not  very  extenrive  ooUee^ioa  of  ineidenti  and  ancc 
dotei,  from  the  Itvee  of  the  French  monarchs,  beginning  at 
Clovii  and  ending  at  Napdeoa.   The  aelection  hu  been  made 
with  taste  and  judgment,  and  the  style  of  the  author  or  com- 
piler ii  agreeable  though  rather  of  the  kind  called  "  aUpdiod." 

Aho  a  imall  manual  of  Roman  aad  Grecian  apitiqoitiee,  by 
Joseph  Salkdd,  including  a  iketch  or  outline  of  the  andent 
mythology.  Of  oonrae  thu  b'ttle  book  does  not  pretend  to 
compete  or  compare  with  the  elaborate  and  masterly  work  of 
PiofeHor  Anthon,  but  in  tu  place  it  will  be  usefal,  and  it  sup- 
plies a  snilcient  amount  of  infimnation  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  for  those  who  care  only  to  possea  a  general 
understanding  of  the  matter.  It  may  serve  a  good  purpose, 
too,  M  a  book  of  refeienoe'. 

Also  a  small  volume  entitled '  The  Juvenile  Companion  and 
Fireside  Reader,*  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake.  lU  contento  are 
historical  and  biogfaphical  ueedotes  and  selectioas  in  poeUy. 
Their  variety  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  pieces  is  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sizty-«iglit. 

Also  a  condensed  *  History  of  the  American  Revolution,* 
in  one  small  volume  of  850  pages— originally  publiahed  under 
the  superintendence  of  X<ord  Brougham's  '  Society  ibr  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.* 

Also  a  volume  of  '  Beauties  of  Baglish  History,*  similar  in 
phu  to  that  founded  upon  the  history  of  France,  and  by  tho 
same  compiler. 

The  serials  m  course  of  publication  by  this  bouse  am  the 
Illuminated  Shakspeare,  Illustrated  History  of  England  and 
Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  It  has  been 
ramoted  that  the  boose  was  about  eonwiencing  the  publica 
tion  of  a  weekly  paper,  but  the  story,  we  believe,  has  no 
fimndation  in  truth. 

RonnRT  Cahtbk  has  published  a  handsome  duodecimo  ol 
450  pages,  containing  a  *  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Land,'  by 
the  Rev.  George  Fisk,  prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  im'nister 
of  Chr«t  Chapel,  London.  The  reverend  gentleman  took  or 
obtained  leave  of  absenee  ftom  his  flock  for  eight  months, 
which  he  employed  in  a  journey  through  France,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Turibey  and  the  Holy  Land,  aad  the  volume  was  written 


and  published,  it  appean,  mahily  for  the  purpoae  of  letting 
Us  paridrionen  know  what  be  bad  seen  aad  how  be  had  em- 
ployed  his  time.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mi. 
Fisk  has  found  aay  thing  new  to  relate  or  to  describe ;  but  be 
describes  old  ^ings  in  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  sort  of  way, 
and  his  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  ia  a  great  measure  fy» 
ftom  the  tone  of  cant  whidi  clergymen  are  very  apt  to  indalge 
in,  or  perhaps  to  think  necessary,  when  they  take  pen  in  band. 

Abo,  *  Lift  in  New  York,'  a  small  volume  of  ptrttily  writ- 
ten tales  aad  sketches,  strongly  imbaed  with  moral  a^d  reli- 
giotts  purpuaes,  and  founded,  as  the  pie&oe  declares,  upon 
t^dU.  The  specific  subjects  of  the  tales  are  vice,  crime, 
intemperance,  dcstttntion,  prisons,  beggary  and  the  other  dark 
featurm  of  metropolitan  existence. 

Also,  *  A  Message  from  God,*  by  the  Rev.  John  Camming. 
It  appear*  to  be  a  sermon  of  rather  more  than  ordinary  aenooa 
length. 

Also,  *  Glory,  Glory,  Glory,*  a  little  wolume  of  a  hundred 
pages,  which  seems  to  be  a  aermoa  wrought  into  the  form  of 
a  tale. 

BTAMrOKD  AMD  SwoKOS  have  published  *  A  Churchman's 
Reasons  for  his  Faith  and  Practice,*  by  Rev.  N.  8.  Riehard- 
son.  Uninitiated  peiions  may  require  to  be  Idd  that  *  Cbnreh- 
Bun,'  ia  the  month  of  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Ricbaidsoa,  means 
Episcopalian  ;  the  volume  beibre  ns,  therefore,  is  designed  to 
be  an  argument  ia  vindication  or  support  of  Episcopacy. 
We  suppose  that  few  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  of  denominational  or  sectarian  prafereaoes  will  find 
any  new  views  or  arguments  advaaced  in  this  production,  bat 
it  seems  to  have  merit  as  a  dear  and  condensed  exposition  of 
the  prooft  ordinarily  relied  on  by  Episcopalian  disputants. 

EDWAan  DuRioAii  has  issued  a  pair  of  very  ]H«tty  volumes, 
entitled,  '  The  Sister  ol  Charity.'  In  one  respect  it  is  like  the 
work  last  notioed— -i*s  scope  or  design  is  denomiDatioaal  or 
sectarian — but  in  all  otJm  partieulait  it  belongs  to  quite  ano- 
ther category.  In  Ibrm  {I  as  a  iM>vel,  and  as  a  aovei  it  has  very 
ooasiderable  merit;  tho  story  is  interesting,  and  is  told  with 
oonsiderable  vigor.  Its  denominational  object  ii  to  exah  and 
glorify  the  faith  of  Rome,  commonly  called  Papacy ;  and  as 
»  usually  the  case  in  noveb  or  stories  vrritten  to  uphold  aay 
particular  braaoh  of  the  Uaivmaal  Church,  the  adrocates  of 
Rome  have  it  all  their  own  way  both  in  *he  developement  of 
the  plot  and  in  the  occasional  argument.  The  author  is  Mrs. 
Anna  H.  Dorsey,  of  Ba!timoie. 

Clark  and  Avstin  have  published  the  sacred  poems  </ 
N.  P.  Willis  in  a  handsome  Utile  pocket  volume.  It  may  be 
heretical  to  think  so,  but  we  do  think,  nevertheless,  that  Mr. 
WSIis  has  found  his  beat  Itnd  truest  luspiratioa  in  scriptnml 
subjects,  aad  that  of  all  he  has  yet  written,  hi>  best  chance 
lor  immortality  rests  on  some  of  those  sacred  poems. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Th»  Ibllowiag  articles  arc  accepted— Out  of  Busiaess— Two  Tears  Old— atanxat— The  Domain  of  Amheim— Impromptu-- 
To  Hope— On  a  Lock  of  Hair— The  Sextoa,  a  Legend  of  Cologne— The  Babe  aad  Sunbeam— Tho-Vacant  Seat— To  Lora— 
And  as  is  nsaal,  aad  ahnost  inevitable,  some  articles  have  been  reoeived  whiob  it  is  impossible  to  exaaiae  before  this  aurabar 
mn^  go  to  prsm. 
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A  DAY  OR  TWO'S  FISHING  IN  PIKE  PONIX 


BT    ALPYRD    B.    STKBBT. 


I  BSH£MBSK  ft  fishiog  I  had  once  in  Pike  Pond, 
one  of  the  hundred  little  eheeu  of  water  ecattered 
through  the  forests  of  Sullivan  county.  It  was  upon 
the  third  and  fourth  days  of  July.  Great  times 
were  preparing  in  Monticello  (the  Tillage  where  I 
resided)  for  the  celebration  of  the  approaching 
anniversary.  Three  or  four  meetings  had  been 
held  and  a  vast  deal  of  patriotie  feeling  bad  been 
(iiBt  expressed,  which,  however,  soon  degenerated 
into  an  active  partizunship  between  the  two  rival 
taverns  as  to  which  should  make  the  neceasaiy 
arrangements.  A  dinner  was  to  be  furnished,  and 
then  tea,  which  last  was  to  be  attended  by  the  oppo- 
site, sexes  ill  an  arbor,  or  '*  bowery ,*'  as  Deacon  Cole 
called  it,  fonned'by  branches  from  the  neighbor- 
ing forests.  Both  landlords  wished  to  prepare  the 
dinner  ;  or  rather  what  one  wanted  the  other  was 
sure  to  insist  on ;  so  the  consequence  was  that 
quite  a  flame  was  lighted  in  the  village.  At  last 
rival  meetings  were  held  and  inflammatory 
speeches  made,  and  the  celebration  was  fast  be- 
coming not  a  matter  of  patriotic  sentiment,  but 
as  to  which  of  the  landlords  should  carry  the  day. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  called  the  "  up  ta-^ 
vern  folks,*'  and  some  the  "  down  tavern."  The 
"  up  tavern  "  had  two  or  three  influential  friends 
on  his  side,  one  of  whom  was  a  capital  hand  at 
Fourth  of  July  toasts,  and  they  said  most  posi- 
tively that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  celebration  if  the  dinner  was  to  be  prepared 
beiow,  while  the  "  down  tavern  '*  had  a  couple  of 
pretty  daughters  who  were  belles  in  the  village, 
and,of  coucse,  unless  the  arrangements  were  made 
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**  bowery/'  where  after  tea  an  active  promenading 
of  the  two  sexes  was  usually  kept  up,  to  the  music 
of  the  **  Monticello  Brass  Band,"  until  a  Ute  hour. 
Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things,  and  as  I  had 
the  weighty  honor  of  being  the  "  orator  of  the 
day,"  and,  consequently,  had  been  cudgelling  my 
brains  for  a  week,  I  looked  ag^st  at  the  *' doings.'' 
I  suggested  a  compromise ;  bat  no,  matters  had 
proceeded  to  suck  lengths  that  each  house  must 
have  ftU  or  none.  Despairing  at  last  of  eflecting 
any  arrangement,  I  threw  by  my  manuscript  in 
disgust  and  prepared  to  "celebrate"  the  fourth 
in  a  different  manner.  '  So,  on  the  morning  before 
'*  the  day,"  I  thrust  my  fishing  lines  in  my  pocket 
and  started  for  the  residence  of  m^  friend  Luke 
Brown,  to  propose  a  day  or  two's  fishing  in  Pike 
Pond.  Luke  and  I  had  known  each  other  for  a 
ioDg  time,  and  had  often  engaged  in  the  sport  of 
angling  with  great  industry  in  the  various  brooks 
and  ponds  of  Sullivan.  He  was  very  fond  of  it, 
so  I  felt  sure  of  his  companionship,  mor«  particu- 
larly as*T  knew  he  was  as  much  disgusted  as  myself 
at  the  *<  tempest  in  a  teapot"  afiair  of  the  two 
houses.  So,  as  before  stated,  I  started  down  the 
turnpike  to  his  residence,  aboat  a  mile  from  the 
village.   Aiter  a  somewhat  dusty  walk  I  arrived. 

"  How  do  3K>a  do,  miyor  1  Where  is  Luke  to 
day  2 "  said  I  to  his  father,  a  fine  old  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  who  was  seated  in  a  room  which 
looked  over  the  turnpike  upon  broad  flat  mea- 
dows that  had  formerly  been  a  beaver  pond. 

"  About  as  usual,  thankee  !  Yes,  it  does  look  to 
be  a  very  fine  day."  (The  major  is  quite  deaf  and 
apt  to  mistake  what  peopie  say  to  him.) 
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••  CbanniDg,  major,  chaiming,  but  (loader) 
where  can  I  fiiid  your  son  ? " 

<*  Yes,  I  find  the  son  quite  warm,  loo,  (with  the 
most  provoking  cahnness.)  Won't  yon  come  in 
and  rest  yourself  after  yonr  walk  ?  " 

"  No,  I  thank  jon,  major,  not  at  present,  but 
(ahoating)  I'm  in  seach  of  Lake ;  can  yoa  tell 
me  where  to  find  him  1"  . 

**  Luke !  why  I  guess  (the  miyor  is  a  Yankee) 
yon'U  find  him  at  the  fiir  bam.  He  went  there  a 
short  time  ago  to  feed  the  oolt." 

Now  «the  colt"  was  to  my  certain  knowledge 
twelTe  or  fourteen  years  old,  but,  the  major  having 
reared  him  never  mentioned  him  by  any  other 
name. 

I  went  to  the  "fiir  bam"  and  found  Luke  busy 
in  the  haymow. 

"  Hillo,  Luke !  What  say  yon  to  a  ''fish"  in 
Pike  Pond  this  afternoon  and  to-morrow  ?  " 

<<6ood !  firat  rate,"  exclaimed  Luke,  in  a  hearty, 
good-humored  voice ;  **  the  deuce  take  the  oele- 
bration  up  there  at  the  village  and  all  con« 
oemed ! " 

*<  Amen,  to  that !  We'll  celebrate  on  the  pond; 
eh,  Luke!" 

**  And  let  the  Fourth  of  July  go  to  the  mischief," 
added  Luke,  who  was  very  fond  of  expletives, 
hurrying  from  the  haymow  and  vnth  a  brief 
"make  yourself  contented  a  moment,  Squire," 
hastening  to  the  house  for  his  fish-lines. 

I  took  a  seat  on  a  carpenter's  bench  by  the 
large  doors,  and  looked  around  to  pass  away  the 
time  till  he  returned.  There  is  something  quite 
picturesque,  I  assure  you,  reader,  in  a  bam,  and 
this  was  really  so.  In  the  first  place  there  were 
"the  colt"  and  his  companion  ''Quaker,"  mottled 
all  over  with  spots  of  light,  admitted  fix>m  soTeral 
knot-holes  in  the  siding  above,  as  they  stood  in 
their  respective  stalls,  busily  engaged  in  shoving 
their  noses  deeply  in  a  dinner  of  oats  just  supplied 
by  the  hands  of  Luke ;  then  there  lyas  a  range  of 
rude  rafters  overhead  looking  grim  and  dusty,  half 
in  light  and  half  in  shadow ;  an  old  broken  ladder 
stood  in  a  slanting  attitude  by  the  side  of  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  straw ;  in  a  dark  comer  was  the 
glimmering  outline  of  some  object  which  I  dis- 
coyered  at  last  to  be  a  ruined  fiinning-mill; 
cobwebs  were  dangling  about  in  every  direction, 
here  making  network  of  two  or  three  small  t>pen* 
ings  to  admit  the  air,  and  there  swinging  like 
little  cables  from  projections  and  beams;  bins 
were  ranged  along  with  the  light  broadly  upon 
them,  one,  being  open,  displaying  the  heaped 
contents  of  yellow  oats  with  a  measure  resting  on 
their  plump  bosom ;  a  swarm  of  wasps  was  flitting 
around  the  nest,  discernible  in  a  pencil  of  light, 
like  a  great  lump  of  clay  in  an  angle  of  the  roof, 
the  Uttle  jiritable  things  every  now  and  then  send- 
ing out  scouts  to  flutter  their  odd  bodies  and  long 
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hanging  legs  around  my  head ;  two  or  three 
bridles  hung  around ;  a  s^dle  was  cocked  up  on 
a  long  peg,  as  if  soliciting  a  rider ;  a  hnmass  was 
grouped  near  by ;  in  the  haymow  above  were  a 
couple  of  pitch  foiks  sUnding  in  belligeient  atti- 
tudes ;  and  the  two  hoise  wagon  was  throsting  up 
its  pole,  as  a  wood-cock  does  its  long  bill  when  it 
rises.  AH  around,  too,  were  a  namber  of  knot- 
holes, chinks  and  clefts— here  displaying  the  air 
in  speckles,  and  there  letting  in  narrow  streaks  of 
hazy  sunshine  which  glinted  on  the  bucklea  of  the 
hameas,  gilded  the  stirrops  of  the  saddle,  and 
made  mosaic  of  the  hay  and  straw  that  lay  all 
around  in  a  litter  upon  the  floor. 

Luke,  however,  soon  returned  ;  the  wagon  was 
drawn  out,  '<  the  colt"  and  *'  Quaker  "  (so  named 
from  his  sober,  quiet  character)  were  harness- 
ed to  it  In  we  basiled,  and  grasping  the 
reins  with  a  veiy  knowing  air,  Luke  cracked 
his  whip  (he  was  rather  eonceiled  about  his  driv- 
ing) and  off  we  started. 

We  ascended  the  hill,  rolled  easily  through  the 
hollow  and,  climbing  another  ascent,  entered  the 
village,  Luke's  tongue  and  the  wheete  making  an 
equal  clattering. 

Passing  the  "  down  tavem/'  we  heard  ejacula- 
tions from  the  "bar  room"  of— "shan't  attend-HBo 
celebration — miserable  dinner  up  there" — and, 
proceeding  a  little  fiirther,  oar  ears  were  saluted 
with  "  no  gOj  down  then — ^poor  devil  of  a  land- 
lord—wretched tea -not  half  a  dinner — blow  ap 
the  celebration ; "  and,  as  we  launched  ofi*  upon 
our  way  along  the  broad  turnpike  lined  with  the 
houses  of  our  beautifiil  village,  we  both  bunt  into 
a  hearty  laug^  at  the  encouraging  prospect  of  a 
celebration  on  the  morrow. 

As  we  leave  the  village,  however,  all  thoughts 
but  those  of  our  approaching  sport  vaniah  from 
our  minds.  The  fields  of  ripening  grain,  the  deep 
grassy  meadows  and  leafy  woods  on  either  hand 
look  beautiful,  basking  under  the  sparkling  light 
of  a  Summer's  day ;  the  sky  is  ricti  and  the  fitfiil 
breexe  downy  and  liquid.  The  colt  and  Qual^ 
go  on  very  sodably  together,  a  little  sprinkle  ik 
rain  (which  we  escaped  by  stopping  a  moment  at 
Uncle  Jimmy  Edmond's)  has  laid  the  dust  and 
made  the  air  delicious  with  damp  firagrance,  and 
we  bowl  along  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour. 

After  a  while,  we  arrive  at  Fpster's,  about  a 
mile  the  other  side  of  **  the  turn,"  which  consists 
of  a  narrow  wood-road,  leading  from  the  turnpike 
to  Pike  Pond,  the  scene  of  our  anticipated  sport. 
Here,  leaving  the  colt  and  Quaker  to  "  stamp  the 
flies"  and  eat  their  oats  in  a  oool  stable,  we  re- 
trace our  way  on  foot  to  **  the  turn,"  enter  the 
dark  shadow  steeping  the  road,  and  move  oif  at 
a  speedy  pace  over  the  roots,  herbage  and  dead 
leaves  of  our  path.  The  magnificent  and  unshorn 
forsst  is  around  us,  deep,  rich  and  massy,  our  eyes 
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wwider  irom  object  to  object,  the  maltitadinoufl 
tmnkB,  the  aky  of  leaver  fretted  with  avire-*the 
soft  emerald  lint  over  all  things,  the  bland,  grateful 
shade,  the  prostrate  mossy  trees,  the  bushes,  the 
thickets— in  short  the  wilderness,  the  glorious  wil- 
demess» **  the  graves"  which  Bryant  beautifully  says 


**  Wen  God*i  ftitt  iMoplat." 

After  ap  hour's  walk  we  catch  glunpses  of  the 
pond  through  the  trees  to  our  right,  and  at  last 
emerge  upon  the  bank.  The  sheet  is  slumbering, 
smooth  and  still,  embedded  in  its  forest,  looking 
so  sylvan  and  undisturbed,  as  if  the  eye  of  man 
had  never  before  profaned  its  loveliness.  The 
wilderness  sweeps  in  an  unbroken  leafy  circle 
around  it,  the  axe  having  never  yet  Ihllen  upon 
its  horders.  The  very  spint  of  solitude  seems 
tangibly  to  brood  over  it.  A  species  of  holy  awe 
fells  upon  me  as  I  gaze,  an  awe  emansting  from 
the  majesty  of  beauty  and  silence.  Luke,  how- 
ever, is  not  given  to  such  emotions,  and  while  I 
am  admiring  tlus  bright  picture  of  wood  and 
water,  he  is  busy  in  lopping  off  branches  with  one 
of  the  hatchets  we  had  brought  with  us,  for  the 
construction  of  the  "  bough-bouse "  in  which  to 
pass  the  night.  Recovering,  however,  shortly 
from  my  trance,  broken  in  by  Luke's  cheerful 
whistle,  I  join  him  in  lus  work,  and  soon-  a  com- 
fortable arbor  is  raised  near  a  rock  against  which 
we  design  to  kindle  a  fire  at  night,  to  keep  off  the 
musquitoes  and  wild  cats.  We  then  address  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  catchmg  '* bait"  in  the  shape 
of  the  little  silvery  "shiners"  which  swarm  in 
the  shallows  of  the  pond.  We  soon  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  these,  and  spying  the  canoe  moored  by 
its  stone  beside  a  log  projecting  in  the  water,  we 
enter  and  embark.  Two  clumsy  paddles  are  in 
the  canoe  or  "  dugout,"  (the  hollowed  trunk  of  a 
basswood,)  and  after  breaking  through  the  usual 
lilies  near  the  margin,  we  push  for  the  fishing 
ground  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake.  There  ib 
something  very  delightful  in  the  dash  and  ripple 
of  waters  while  gliding  through  them  in  a  hot 
Summer's  day.  At  least  we  find  it  so,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  dip  my  hand  in  the  soft  cool  ele- 
ment and  bathe  my  reeking  brow. 

However,  here  we  are  at  the  **  fishing  ground;" 
Luke  with  a  fece  of  heavy  import  lets  the  stone 
softly  down,  and  the  canoe,  swinging  round  to 
it,  becomes  stationary  in  the  shadow.  Our  lines 
are  all  baited,  and  we  throw  them  out  in  every 
direction,  (we  have  each  a  half  dozen,)  by  the  aid 
of  our  heavy  sinkers,  the  "  dobbers  "  (one  of  Luke's 
terms)  floating  on  the  calm  surface  like  miniature 
ducks.  It  is  liow  sunset.  The  forests,  rising  around 
us  in^  a  gentle  amphitheatre,  are  streaked  and 
pierced  in  all  directions  with  shafb  of  sunshine, 
like  golden  arrows  entangled  in  the  leaves.  Se- 
veral tall  oaks  imd  hemlocks,  rising  above  the 


general  surfiice  of  the  woods,  fiuriy  glow  with 
light,  as  if  just  dipped  into  Pactolns,  and  there 
are  red  twinkles  far  in  the  depths  of  the  trees, 
which  we  discover  to  be  the  sun,  broken  by  the 
branches  across  its  disk.  There  are  also  quick 
flashes  of  light  every  now  and  then  smiting  the 
eye,  sent  out  by  the  laurels  whose  poUshed  leaves 
reflect  the  sunshine,  like  pieces  of  steel.  The 
green  shadow  of  the  forests,  pointed  by  the  oaks 
and  hemlocks,  noticed  above,  covers  the  pond 
with  the  exception  of  an  irregular  gleam  at  the 
outlet.  Grateful  and  refreshing  it  is  truly,  and 
we  address  ourselves  cheerfully  to  the  sport  be- 
fore us. 

"  I  say,  Luke  !  It  was  cruel  deception  in  that 
pike  to  give  your  dobber  such  a  jerk,  and  then, 
on  your  pulling  him  up,  to  leave  you  with  such  a 
contemptuous  flirt  in  the  air,  as  if  he  said  '  good 
bye,  old  humbug .' '  That  doesn't  look  much  like 
having  the  first  fish;  eh,  Luke!  Ah,  tatehing 
was  it  %  Well,  I  own  you  caught  him,  hut  yon 
couldn't  keep  him.  However,  don't  despair !  Bet- 
ter luck  next  time  !  " 

We  both  keep  a  bright  look  out  upon  our  dobbers, 
spotting  the  glass  around  us.  Soon  one  of  mine 
makes  a  dive,  and  in  I  pull  hand  over  hand; 
a  flash  of  gold  is  seen  at  the  surfiMse,  and  a 
fine  large  yellow  perch  is  drawn  up  by  me  and 
safely  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  The 
sight  fairly  inflames  Luke  \  so,  working  his  mouth 
(Luke  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  a  tobacco  chewer)  like 
his  ox  "old  Logger"  chewing  his  cud,  he  dis- 
tributes his  glances  with  the  greatest  perseverance 
among  his  dobbers.  It  is  not  long  before  the 
one  nearest  him  drops  its  curtsey  and  up  he  pulls 
a  pike  half  as  long  as  my  arm.  What  a  bright, 
slim,  silvery  creature !  and  what  a  flapping  he 
keeps  up  at  our  feet.  A  considerable  length  of 
time  succeeds  without  even  a  bite,  for  let  me  tell 
you,  reader,  there  is  some  diflerence  in  this  sport 
from  that  of  hooking  trout  in  the  Willewemoc, 
where  it  seems  as  if  you  might  scoop  them  out 
With  your  hands  by  the  dozen. 

In  the  meantime  the  sun  sets — the  light  disap- 
pears, except  that  upon  the  rich  rosy  curls  of  cloud 
directly  above  us — the  gleam  is  gone  fi*om  the 
outlet  and  the  whole  scene  is  steeped  in  shade. 
There  is  a  thread  of  song  now  running  all  around 
the  borders  of  the  pond  from  the  birds  just  about 
settling  themselves  upon  their  perches.  They  are 
all  twittering  dreamily  and  drowsily,  yawning  as  it 
were,  before  putting  on  their  night-caps,  except  a 
robin  that  is  pouring  out  in  quick  succession  his 
loud  flourishes  from  a  maple  at  thf  edge  of  the 
water.  We  are  but  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
which  is  here  somewhat  deep,  and  I  see  the  little 
mouse-colored  ground-bird  on  his  evening  walk 
before  turning  in,  stealing  along,  and  every  now 
and  then  pausing  a  moment,  and  cocking  his  tiny 
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brown  head  one  side  and  then  the  other,  as  if  won- 
dering what  the  deuce  that  long  thing  ia,  aod  what 
we  are  about  ao  busy,  out  there.  The  frogs,  too — 
threatening  for  some  time — have  now  burst  out 
into  a  clamor  thai  throws  the  echoes  into  convul- 
sions. There  are  some  "old  settlers"  among 
them  whose  powers  are  prodigious.  Their  hoarse 
shouts  are  absolutely  diabolical.  Why^  a  dis- 
turbed bull  utters  not  sounds  deeper  than  those 
iasuing  from  yonder  log.  See !  there  sits  the 
shouter  making  the  welkin  ring  like  one  of  the 
"  people "  at  the  claptraps  of  a  favorite  orstor. 
He  looms  in  the  uncertain  light  as  large  as  my  hat. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  diversity  in  the  voices 
of  the  multitude — the  frog  oi  polloi.  Their 
tones  ran  through  all  the  notes  of  the  scale. 
They  rehearse  the  whole  gamut  There  is  the 
treble,  counter,  tenor  and  bass.  The  last  is  from 
the  patriarchs  and  though  few  they  are  mighty. 
Beside^  the  frogs,  the  tree-toads  are  busy  with 
their  whirring  sounds  on  the  ear ;  and  the  loon 
every  now  and  then  gives  us  his  tremulous  scream. 
Bat  do  not  suppose,  reader,  that  while  we  are  lis- 
tening to  this  evening  anthem  of  the  pond,  we  are 
idle.  "  Oh,  no  ;  by  no  means."  While  our  ears 
are  open,  onr  eyes  are  also,  an^  they  are  fiutened 
most  pertinaciously  upon  our  dobbers.  Every 
time  they  take  a  bath,  we  pull  like  a  sailor  at  a 
rope,  and  some  dozen  of  perch  and  pike  have  re- 
warded our  efforts.  And  thus  the  twilight  draws 
its  gray  gauze  over  the  scene.  The  woods  around 
the  pond  are  gathering  their  shadows  into  a  mass 
of  darkness,  and  a  few  pale  stars  dance  out  over 
head.  Our  dobbers  have  also  crept  into  the  gloom, 
and  the  whole  scene,  feature  by  feature,  slowly 
and  gradually,  in  the  long  lingering  of  the  lig^t, 
is  shaded  in.  At  last  the  cool  beauty  of  a  cloudless 
July  night  is  wrapped  around  us.  The  woods 
look  threatening  and  suspicious,  (^it  seems  as  if 
great  glaring  eyes  every  instant  would  break  out,) 
while  the  myriad  stars  crowding  the  sky  cast 
their  bright  dots  upon  the  smooth  plain  of  ebony 
stretching  from  our  eyes.  The  summits  of  the 
forests  are  traced  in  ragged  outlines  upon  the 
dark  air,  the  tops  of  the  oaks  and  hemlocks  before 
mentioned  lifting  themselves  boldly  up,  with  the 
stars  glittering  aroimd  and  amidst  their  branches. 
Ha  !  there  is  Jupiter  tiptoe  upon  the  apex  of  that 
farthest  hemlock,  while  here  is  Mars,  very  red  in 
the  face  as  if  indignant  at  being  caught  among 
the  shaggy  foliage  of  the  spruce  at  my  left.  I 
jield  to  the  romance  of  the  hour  and  the  scene, 
and  am  fiist  gliding  into  one  of  my  reverieb,  when 
Luke  gives  a  convulsive  start 

"  Why,  Luke,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  " 
"  Matter !    My  gracious,  Squire,  Tve  got  an  eel 
on  my  hook  as  big  as  an  anaconda." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  Luke !  he'll  upset  the  boat ; 
but  ha  !  ha !  'ha  !    Is  that  your  eel  ] "  as  with  a 
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prodigious  effort  he  draws  op  a  contorted  bough, 
dimly  disoemed  on  the  purple  back  ground  of  the 
air.  Luke  says  nothing,  but  he  seems'  afflicted 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  "the  fidgets."  The  next 
time,  however,  he  is  more  sucoessful,  and  a  catfish 
makes  its  appearance,  as  large,  it  appears  to  me 
in  the  darkness,  as  my  hat.  He  is  dropped,  gasp- 
ing audibly,  into  the  canoe,  and  then  I  hook  a 
modeTBta  sized  eel.  A  pike  is  then  secnred  by 
Luke ;  and  thus  two  hours  glide  away. 

Some  time  then  elapsing  without  a  motion  to 
my  line,  (for  since  the  falling  of  night  th«  fish- 
ing of  both  has  been  confined  to  the  lines  in  our 
hands,)  another  reverie  (I  am  afflicted  with  them) 
begins  to  ereep  over  me.  Night  on  a  lonely  pond, 
in  the  heart  of  the  lonely  wilderness !  How  deep, 
how  holy  the  solitude !  What  a  separation  from 
human-kind — a  perfect  isolation  of  self!  The 
world  is  far  away — ^its  cares  distract  not — its 
troubles  disturb  not^tbe  soul  here  expands  and 
mingles  into  Nature !  And  Nature — what  is  it, 
but  the  medium  through  which  we  see  (although 
"  as  in  a  glass  darkly  ")  the  glorious  perfection  and 
attributes  of  God  1 — God  the  author  of  Nature, 
and  yet,  in  the  simple  language  of  the  Redeemer, 
"  Our  Father  "—our  father  and  our  creator — cre- 
ator of  the  angels  around  his  throne  and  the  insects 
of  this  perishable  earth  !  I  look  above  me,  and  lo ! 
the  holy  heaven  and  its  cojintleas  stars ! 

Who  CTsr  gsaed  upon  their  shininff. 
Nor  turned  to  eeitfa  without  npiaing  ; 
Nor  wbbed  for  wioff»  Ui  flee  away 
And  mix  with  thoir  etornal  ny  T 

In  the  midst  of  my  reverie  I  thought  that  one  of 
the  frogs,  still  vociferating  in  the  shallows,  had 
taken  poosession  of  that  part  of  the  canoe  where 
Luke  sat.  Deep  and  sonorous  pealed  the  sounds, 
and  it  was  a  moment  or  two,  in  the  bewilderment 
caused  by  the  sadden  breaking  in  upon  my  ihoughis, 
before  I  ascertained  that  the  frog  was  Luke's  nose. 
There  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep,  with  that  useful 
appendage  to  his  face  turned  into  a  trombone  and 
keeping  time  to  his  breathings.  Bent  on  a  little 
amusement,  I  felt  until  I  came  in  contact  with  his 
line,  and  then  twitched  it  violently.  The  nasal 
music  ceased  suddenly,  and  Luke,  starting  half 
way  from  his  seat,  exclaimed,  making  his  hands  go, 
in  pulling  up  his  line,  like  the  flippers  of  a  struggling 
turtle, 

"  Gracious,  what  a  bite  !  I've  got  a  six  pounder 
now.  Squire,  and  no  mistake] " 

"  Pull  quick,  Luke,  or  he'll  escape,*'  said  I,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  from  my  suppressed  laughter, 
while  Luke  worked  steadily,  scarcely  yet  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  discover  that  it  was  but  the 
<( wobbling'*  (another  oT  Luke's  words)  of  his 
heavy  sinker  that  caused  the  motion  at  his  line. 
At  last,  however,  a  dull  gleam  appirared  above  the 
water,  and  the  lead  rose  to  his  ejtpeciant  hand. 
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"What  the  mischief's  the  matter  with  the 
^ike  7  *'  exclaimed  Lake,  quenilonaly,  as  he  felt  of  his 
hook,  "  that  was  a  tremendous  bite,  and  yet  liere 
the  bait  is  safe  and  soand  as  a  roach.  I  move  we 
actjoam  to  the  bank,"  he  added,  yawning,  "we 
won't  have  any  more  luck  here  to-night,  I  know  ! " 

Aflwnting,  I  pulled  up  my  lines  ;  Luke  did  the 
same ;  the  stone  was  then  lifted  from  the  bottom, 
and  our  paddles  commenced  waking  up  the  dark 
water  on  our  way  to  the  shore.  Quick  leapings 
were  heard  in  every  direction  as  we  glided  along, 
as  if  the  inhabitants  beneath  had  adjourned  to  the 
surface  of  the  pond  for  a  general  dance.  At 
length  something  darted  from  the  water  and  fell 
with  a  tremendous  flatter  into  the  canoe. 

"  Water-snake,  watersnake  !  **  shouted  Luke, 
"kill  watersnake  ;'*  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  struck  the  object  with  his  paddle.  It  be- 
came immediately  motionless.  Fearful  to  feel,  lest 
our  hands  might  come  in  contact  with  the  fangs  of 
the  snake,  we  both  renewed  our  efibrts  at  the  pad- 
dles, and  soon  shot  the  slender  body  of  the  canoe 
half  way  up  the  sloping  side  of  the  pood.  Lighting 
then  one  of  the  knots  of  pitch  pine  which  we  had 
collected  when  framing  onr  boagfa-honse,  we  ex- 
plored the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  Amidst  a  aeors 
of  pike,  perch,  catfish  and  eels,  an  enormons  fish 
of  the  former  species  made  its  appearanoe  with  its 
head  crushed.  • 

"  Aha !  **  exclaimed  Lake,  laughing  and  holding 
np  bis  prize  against  the  red  light  of  the  pine  knot, 
"here*s  our  water-snake!  A  pretty  good  blow 
that,  Squire,  in  the  dark.  Well,  we'll  broil  him 
now  for  the  fright  he  gave  ns ;  eh.  Squire  t  What 
say  you  to  him  for  our  supper  I  " 

Feeling  certain  symptoms  of  assent,  I  began 
collecting,  by  the  light  of  the  knot,  the  dry  twigs 
scattered  about  and,  heaping  them  against  the 
rock,  applied  the  flame.  As  it  shot  up,  Luke 
seated  himself  beside  it,  a(id  prooeeded  to  dress  the 
pike,  while  I  busied  myself  in  gathering  more 
fuel  for  the  fire.  A  steady  blase  at  length  shone 
out  upon  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  kindling  np 
the  bough-house  and  th^  neighboring  trees  most 
splendidly,  and  throwing  its  wavering  reflection 
upon  the  sable  water.  The  pike  being  prepared, 
(to  which  were  added  two  fine  perch  also  dressed 
by  his  hand,)  we  raked  open  a  bed  of  scarlet  coals 
and  soon  the  delicious  odors  of  a  "  broil "  ascended 
through  the  cool  damp  atmosphere  ;  for  no  matter 
how  hot  the  day  is,  the  night  air  is  always  damp 
and  somewhat  chilly  in  the  forests. 

While  despatching  our  supper,  (our  wallets  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  sapply  of  bread  and  cheese,) 
I  thought  what  a  picture  the  scene  would  present 
to  an  artisi.  The  gleaming  fire  threw  its  fitful 
flashes  over  onr  crouching  figures,  displaying,  now 
Luke  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  huge  portion  of  the 
fish,  and  now  myself  separating  a  fragment  from  it 


with  my  ruddied  jack-knife— danced  *npon  our 
hands  and  faces— brought  out  of  the  darkness  rows 
of  the  trees— caught  upon  the  leaves  and  searched 
in  among  the  branchea — ^laid  bare  a  portion  of 
the  leafy  earth-— cast  a  bright  blush  into  the  interior 
of  our  bough-house,  and  painted  that  part  of  the 
pond  neareat  ns  wiUi  a  hue  of  blood  so  vivid  that 
the  very  lily  blossoms  bristling  up  all  over  it  coul4 
be  counted. 

Our  supper  at  length  being  dispatched,  we  sup- 
plied the  fire  with  a  large  oak  log,  which  happened 
to  be  near,  dead  and  dry,  and,  after  casting  our  lines 
newly  baited  oot  into  the  shallows  for  the  pike, 
which  at  night  frequent  them  in  search  of  the 
"  shiners,'*  we  entered  the  bough -houM  and  threw 
ourselves  upon  the  two  deep  moss-mounde  which 
cushioned  the  surface,  for  slumber.  The  wilted 
leaves  of  the  arbor  diflfused  a  delicious  odor  around, 
and  the  feel  of  the  delicate  moss  beneath  my 
wearied  limbs  was  delightful.  Luke  soon  had  his 
trombone  in  order  again,  but  I  lingeied  in  the 
swinuning  twilight  between  sleeping  and  waking 
I  thought  of  the  great  solemn  forests  haunting  the 
region  aronnd  with  their  mighty  shadow,  like  a 
dariL  thought  the  human  heart.  I  thought  of 
their  unchanging  solitude  in  the  changing  scenes 
about  them— of  their  tangled  depths,  where  the 
aze  had  never  waked  an  echo— presenting  unseen 
(why  should  they  unless  there  are  fiiys  and  drjrads?) 
their  blossoms  in  Spring,  their  leafy  beauty  in  Sum- 
mer, their  gorgeous  hues  in  Autumn  and  their 
snowy  grandeur  in  Winter— holding  within  their 
dim  empire  hordes  of  savage  creatures,  the  wolf, 
the  bear,  the  panther— and  troops  of  bright  things, 
the  deer,  the  squirrel,  the  bird ;  and  then  I  thought 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  their  glades  and  streams 
— the  Indians.  The  former  glory  of  that  wild 
people  and  their  melancholy  fate  darkened  across 
me  until  I  fancied  I  saw  the  tall  form  of  a  plu- 
maged  warrior  stride  from  the  shade,  and,  letting 
his  useless  tomahawk  fall  at  his  feet,  crouch  down 
by  the  Maze  of  the  fire,  with  his  brow  on  his  hand, 
muaing  in  melancholy  silence.  Hark !  is  that  the 
death  song  of  his  tribe  floating  on  the  winds  of 
night  t 

I  rouse  myself,  and  as  the  phantom  melts  away, 

I  hear  repeated  the  howling  of  ^he  far  ofi*  wolf 

from  the  banks  of  the  wild  Callikoon.    Sroiling- 

at  the  momentaiy  delusion,  I  stretch  my  limbs  upon- 

my  ]rielding  couch  and  sink  in  slumber. 

Up  Bqaiie,  np !  *tfi  aliPOft  momiog  ; 
Up  Squire,  op !  'tn  almoat  day. . 

Such  are  the  sounds  that,  af^er  a  brief  iatervaly 
(so  it  .appears  to  me,)  break  upon  my  ears  from 
the  lips  of  Luke.  Shaking  off  my  drowsiness,  I 
start  to  my  feet  and  follow  my  compaaioB  from 
the  bough-house.  The  gray  of  the  uoFning  is 
indeed  trembling  in  the  air,  which  is  deltghtfoliy 
cool  and  fragrant.    There  is  a  faint  tinge  in  <tbs 
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Earn,  and  the  atara  are  going  out,  like  embers  on 


a  hearth.  The  pond  spreads  before  as,  with  a 
light  veil  of  mist  opon  its  surface,  and  the  leaves 
all  aioand  are  dripping  with  the  heavy  night  dew. 
Now  is  the  time  most  propitioos  for  our  sport,  and 
harrying  to  the  canoe,  I  find  that  Lake  has  already 
canght  the  necessary  supply  of  the  little  delicate 
silyer  bait.  Potting  our  lines  in  order,  we  seise 
the  paddles  and  the  ripples  are  soon  whispering 
very  audibly  in  front  of  our  canoe.  We  arrive  at 
our  fishing  ground,  drop  the  stone,  and  tlirow  oat 
oar  lines.  How  soft  and  sweet  and  pleasant  the 
hoar,  and  how  pictaresqae  objects  look  in  the  on- 
oeruinty  of  the  mist !  That  dead  hemlock,  lifting 
its  black  back  oat  of  the  water  at  the  margin, 
seems  like  an  alligator — ^yon  accidental  disposition 
of  the  branches  might  be  taken  for  Joe  Quick, 
bending  over  his  traps,  (Joe  Quick  is  an  old  trap- 
per living  at  Half- Way  Brook  in  Lumberland ;  he's 
an  odd  old  creature  and  used  to  be  an  Indian 
fighter.  Pve  a  stoiy  or  two  to  tell  about  him  one 
of  these  days,)  and  this  fractared  trunk,  with  along 
branch  leaning  over  the  water,  looks  like  a  fisher- 
man with  his  pole.  However,  we  haven't  mnch 
time  for  our  observations,  for  the  pond  is  alive  with 
the  fish.  Good  fathers  I  what  a  bobbing  the 
dobbers  keep  up  (and  down)  and,  bless  my  soul ! 
if  the  pike  and  perch  don't  seem  determined  to 
storm  the  boat.  As  fast  as  Lake  hauls  in  one  I  do 
another,  and  such  a  see-sawing  of  palling  in  and 
throwing  out  I  have  never  beheld  (ssve  once 
at  Sackett's  Pond  near  Monticello.)  "  By  Jupiter, 
Luke !  you've  got  a  splendid  salmon  trout  there  ! 
I  never  saw  a  finer  creature  !  What  gold  and 
crimson  spots !  and  how  rich  that  tint  of  orange  ! 
Luke,  you  rascal !  why  didn't  yoa  let  me  hook 
him  ?  However,  here  comes  a  pike  to  match  him, 
with  a  mouth  that  could  swallow,  without  an  eflbrt, 
his  head  and  shouldera.  Aha,  Luke  !  you  were 
jost  going  to  brag ;  don't  deny  it !  I  know  you 
were  by  the  twist  of  your  mouth  and  the  look  of 
yoar  eye.  For  my  part,  I  like  pike  better  than 
trout,  and  then  their  neat,  clean,  silver  throats — I 
don't  know  but  they  are  handsomer,  too.  How- 
ever— I  declare  that's  a  glorious  perch  yon  have 
there,  Luke!  Why,  what  magnificent  sport!  Hur- 
rah for  the  Fourth  of  July  on  Pike  Pond !  Hillo  I 
was  that  the  day-break  gun  t  No,  hang  me  if  it 
wasn't  one  of  our  old  acquaintances,  the  frogs. 

"  But,  I  say,  Luke,  what  think  you  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  in  the  village  t  Ha !  ha  I  ha  !  Monta- 
gue and  Capolet !  Tea  and  dinner  vs.  dinner  and 
tea,  and  "wisee  warsee,"  as  Uncle  Jack  says. 
Hillo !  two  more  pike !  one  youn  and  one  mine ! 
Truly  a  fishing  paradise ! " 

'<  Look,  Squire,  look ! " 

I  obeyed  immediately,  following  the  direction 
of  Luke's  finger.  A  deer,  with  splendid  antlera, 
had  just  emerged  fiom  the  forest  opposite,  and  was 
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stooping  his  proud  head  to  drink.  LifUng  it 
again,  he  seemed  to  snufT  the  air  a  moment,  and 
then  plunging  into  the  pond  amidst  a  shower  of 
spray,  he  bore  gallantly  through  the  glassy  sheet, 
with  two  loag  farrows  stretching  fit>m  his  gracefiil 
and  lifted  neck.  He  had  not  more  than  gained 
the  middle  of  the  pond  when,  glancing  my  eye  at 
the  point  whence  he  started,  I  saw  the  bushes  again 
disturbed,  and  immediately  a  panther,  with  an 
aspect  in  whioh  all  his  native  ferocity  was  concen- 
trated, glided  stealthily  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and 
looking  with  gleaming  eyes  at  the  back  as  he 
plied  swifUy  through  the  water,  pealed  out  a  scream , 
so  wild,  shrill  and  terrific,  that  we  both  (expe- 
rienced woodmen  as  we  were  and  ofie ft  as  we 
had  heard  the  same  music)  started  involuntarily 
horn  our  seats.  The  next,  the  panther  turned  and 
disappeared. 

The  gray  tint  that  had  mellowed  the  seene  with 
such  pleasant  softness  had  now  vanished ;  the  sky 
over  our  heads  was  displaying  a  momentarily 
brightening  burnish— the  East  was  glowing  like  a 
fbmaoe  and  the  nisi  lifting  from  the  sarface  of  the 
water.  A  hw  twittering  notes  had  been  heard 
for  some  time  in  the  girdling  wooda,  bat  as  a  ftreak 
of  the  richest  niby  glittered  upon  the  tip  of  a  bald- 
headed  hemlock  upon  our  right,  the  leafy  aisles 
aromd  us  seemed  fairly  to  quiver  with  the  glad 
chorus  of  birds,  like  the  walls  of  a  sathedral  to  the 
harmonies  of  the  organ.  JuhUate  !  the  light  awa- 
kener  of  Nature-— the  biasing  pomp  of  the  heavens 
is  risen  and  earth  and  air  rejoice ! 

Bft  of  tht  aniTtrM,  all  hail- 
However,  I  don't  think  I  can  quite  equal  Cole- 
ridge's sunrise  hymn,  so  111  stop  at  once  and  kerp 
to  my  fishing. 

**  8«tor  erapidam— " 

I  forget  the  rest. 

And  what  glorioos  ffhing  it  is.  My  arm  is 
fiiirly  wearied  with  palling,  and  so,  I  doabt  not,  is 
Luke'a     And  besides,  I  begin  to  feel  hungry. 

« I  say,  Luke,  what  think  you  of  breakfast  off 
that  salmon  trout  of  youn,  with  one  of  my  pike  T  " 

"Good,  first  rate!" 

We  lift  the  stone,  and  not  having  the  fear  of 
panthen  before  onr  eyes  (we  are  used  to  (hem  in 
Sullivan  county,)  we  push  for  the  shore.  There  is 
a  beautifol  little  grassy  point  here,  just  the  place  to 
serve  as  our  break&st  table.  So  we  land  ;  in  a 
few  moments  a  fire  is  biasing,  and  shortly  a  feast 
for  an  epicure  is  before  us.  Upon  two  hopple 
leaves,  as  large  as  plattera,  the  fish  are  placed, 
beautiful  in  their  crackled,  crusted  brown,  the 
golden  flesh  of  the  trout  and  the  snowy  richness  of 
the  pike  appealing  through  the  rents  of  their  skins, 
in  the  strongest  language  to  the  sensibilities.  Onr 
hunger  appeased,  we  again  glide  to  our  station. 
Onward  pass  the  hours.  Every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  we  hook  a  fish,  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
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fios  are  getting  more  shy  of  us,  but  the  proverbial 
patience  of  fiahemien  suBtaina  us.     In  the  mean- 
while, the  mm  has  climbed  high  into  the  heavens 
and  sends  down  an  almost  intolerable  heat.    The 
smooth  water  reflects  back  the  beams  like  an  im- 
mense looking-glass— each  leaf  flashes  out  a  fierce 
lustre — snd  really  the  atmoflphere  appears  as  if 
composed  (almost)  of  flame.     My  skull  feels  as 
though  it  would  fairly  fiiz  at  the  application  of 
water,  and  my  whole  bS^  seems  under  a  slow 
process  of  baking.    Luke  seems,  from  his  crimson 
face,  to  be  enduring  the  same  salamander  existence, 
but  we  both  persevere.    I  look  at  my  dobbere,  and 
think,  to  beguile  the  scene,  of  the  glorious  event 
that  consecrates  this  day.    The  declaration  of  in- 
dependence— ^Bunker's  Hill — where  every  mother's 
son  of  us  fought,  1>led  and  died  for  liberty — York- 
town — ^this  great  republic,  where  all  are  sovereigns 
and  every  fourth  politician  a  second  Washington 
(at  least,)  and  where  the  glorious  Anglo-Saxmi 
blood  boils  over  in  a  fury  of  patriotism  at  every 
prospect  of  an  office ;  an  exciting  subject  truly, 
and  on  the  principle  of  fire  fighting  fire,  the  heat 
without  should  be  neutralized  by  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  sun  seems  to  beat  down  hotter 
Chan  ever ;  really  as  if  intending  to  find  by  search- 
ing whether  we  have  bnins  or  not.    So  I  glance 
at  Luke,  as  much  as  to  say  "  Shall  we  stand  this 
any  longer  1  '*  and  he  glances  back  the  answer 
"  No."    There  is  a  gigantic  spruce  upon  the  edge 
of  the  shore,  extending  one  of  its  great  branches 
like  a  green  roof  over  the  water,  and  beneath  it  is 
a  spot  of  most  delicious  shadow.    Our  canoe  is 
again  put  in  motion,  we  glide  into  the  dark  recess, 
our  passsge  rufliing  the  ripples  into  a  momentary 
whisper. 

Casting  our  stone  behind  the  roots  of  the  spiuce, 
each  one  of  us  reclines  against  an  end  of  the  "  dug 
out "  to  eqjoy  the  coolness.  And  how  sweet  and 
balmy  it  is!  Without  all  is  one  fierce  glare, 
within  all  is  soft  and  soothing.  There  is  a  light 
breath  too  creeping  through  the  interstices  of  the 
spruce,  and  fluttering  with  most  downy  touch  upon 
our  faces.  There  is  the  humming  of  waterflies  in 
the  nook,  the  twang  of  the  musquito,  the  sound- 
ing tone  of  the  humble-bee,  the  chiip  of  the 
cricket  and  the  winding  notes  of  the  grasshopper. 
A  snipe  occasionally  lights  upon  an  old  slimy  log 
without  and  rocks  up. and  down  its  snowy  breast 
vrith  its  shrill  note,  and  a  bull- frog  at  intervals 
utters  a  short  "  ough,"  as  if  his  neighbor,  in  the 
noon  siesta  generally  taken  by  his  tribe,  had 
punched  him  suddenly  in  the  ribs.  Every  thing 
inclines  to  slumber,  and  we  settle  ouraelves  down 
for  a  short  nap.  I  am  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams 
and  skating  most  merrily  over  the  glib  ice  of 
Pleasant  Pond  with  a  January  wind  in  my  fiuse, 
when  a  tremendooi  report  fram  Lake's  nose 
awakens  me.    Looking  at  my  watch,  I  find  that 


two  hoars  have  glided  most  drowsily  away  on  the 
wings  of  sleep.    This  won't  do  for  fishermen,  so, 
rousing  Luke,  the  canoe  is  sgain  put  in  motion. 
We  now  decided  upon  trying  the  middle  of  the 
pond  for  our  sport,  where  there  was  a  good  shoal. 
Dropping  our  anchor  upon  the  slimy  bottom,  we 
again  addressed  ouraelves  to  our  task.    We  had 
not  long  been  thus  engaged  before  we  became 
conscious  that  a  gray  shadow  had  fallen  over  a 
portion  of  the  pond.    Looking  up,  we  found  that 
a  cloud  had  stealthily  risen,  concealed  by  the 
trees,  high  into  the  heavens.    As  we  were  gazing 
upward  at  it,  a  large  drop  splintered  upon  Luke's 
nose,  and  another  settled  in  the  comer  of  my  eye, 
like  a  tear.    In  our  heated  sUte,  a  bath  was  not 
unwelcome,  so  we  concluded  to  remain  where  we 
were.     At  .first,  it  was  a  sun-shower,  the  rain 
&lUng  like  drops  of  jewelry  through  the  air.    But 
soon  the  cloud  swallowed  the  sun,  and  the  pond 
was  swathed  in  a  mantle  of  light  mist.    Down 
came  the  rain  in  peipendicular  streaks,  and  a 
merry  music  burst  out  upon  the  qarfcce  of  the 
water.    Up  leaped  the  innumerable  bubbles  to 
the   pleasant  patterings,    the  whole  pitted  and 
speckled  surface  seeming  to  rejoice  in  unison  with 
the  forests  that  girdled  it    A  delightful  freshness 
breathed  around,  as  if  the  atmoq>here  had  been 
opened  to  its  gelid  depth  upon  us.    Although  in 
a  state  of  fluidity,   we  enjoyed  it  to  the  utter- 
most.    Suddenly,  however,  a  deeper  shadow  fell 
upon  us,  the  pond  became  gloomy  as  Styx,  and  I 
saw  the  tall  summit  of  a  hemlock  (one  of  those 
before  mentioned  as  rising  above  the  feiest)  laid 
flat  upon  the  general  stirfiioe.    A  moment,  and 
the  near  branches  writhed  in  contorted  shapes,  and 
then  on   came  the  trampling  and  mighty  gust. 
The  pond  was  covered  with  foam  in  an  instant 
and  the  canoe  rocked  as  if  it  would  roll  over. 
Just  then  flashed  out  a  fierce  broad*  glare,  striking 
the  dark  scene  into  one  of  almost  intolerable  light, 
and  nearly  simultaneous  with  it  came  a  peal  of 
thunder  as  if  the  whole  wilderness  around  us  had 
crashed  at  the  same  moment  to  the  earth.    I  was 
looking  up  at  the  moment.     I  saw  a  streak  of 
white  fire  dart  in  a  zigzag  direction  athwart  the 
darkness,    down    upon  the  tall  hemlock  above 
mentioned.     I  thought  my  eye-sight  was  blasted 
and  my  ears  deafened  for  the  instant,  but  when  I 
recovered  I  perceived  a  pyramid  of  lurid  flame 
streaming  up  fiom  the  summit  of  the  hemlock. 
Up,  up  soared  the  fire,  cuttinff  against  the  black 
gloom  in  wild  red  splendor,  while  the  splitting 
and  crackling  sounds  of  the.  fierce  buming^me 
to  our  ears  mingled  with  the  rushing  of  the  furious 
wind.  It  was  terrific,  it  was  overwhelming ;  my 
soul  knelt  down  in  conscious  nothingness  and 
shuddering  awe  to  the  omnipotent  Deity. 

The  effect  upon  my  companion  was  dififerent 
Opening  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  tOl  they  seemed 
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u  if  thej  would  hum  torn  thefr  tocketi,  he 
timwd  vpoB  nw  a  look  of  lodierow  iniaseiMnt 
mingled  with  terror  and  exdaiined : 

'*  Cracky,  wliat  a  roarer ! " 
Nerer  did  a  etene  riee  with  more  lafiidity  than 
oma  mder  fate  eflbrle  after  the  exclamation.  The 
Unee  of  both  were  then  polled  fat,  and  onr  peddlea 
were  aoon  harrying  the  crazy  Teeeel  orer  the 
daahing  eoHace.  Bat  hefere  we  had  reached  the 
outlet  where  ov  road  commenced,  and  where 
stood  the  boogh-honoe,  the  gloom  had  melted  away, 
the  elonda  were  rent  asonder,  and  a  hmvt  of 
langhing  emtihine  illemined  the  ecene.  Odors 
filled  the  air,  the  leavee  sparkled,  the  birds  broke 
out  into  merry  warbles,  and  upon  the  sable  ESast 
tbeie  sprang  a  shape  of  spWiidid  colors,  tender  as  a 


I 


past  recoYlectfon,  and  brilliant  as  a  fetvie  hope. 
The  bright  phantom  of  the  world's  **  gray  fsthf  ra  '* 
who  saw  in  it  the  sign  of  His  great  promise,  there 
glittered  the  rainbow,  the  child  of  the  ran,  freoh 
with  his  separated  ho^,  snd  proclaiming  to  oca, 
in  the  mme  lanffaage  of  its  beaoty,  that  the  storm 
had  departed.  Children  of  clay !  as  the  glorioiw 
remembrancer  of  the  corenant,  doth  it  not  alao 
preach  to  ns  eternally  o^ar  MskerT 

We  reached  the  baM,  moved  our  canoe  to  its 
log,  cast  a  Ikrewell  glance  over  the  gleaming 
pond  and  the  illoinined  boogh- house,  and  amidst 
the  mriversal  light  and  fragrance,  music  and  joy, 
we  commenced,  laden  with  oar  spoil,  oar  two 
hoanT  walk  throngfa  the  glittering  and  golden 
woods. 


THE   VACANT   SEAT. 


BT     MISS     I.0VIS1     OLITIA     BVVTBB. 


Ts  fBthsr  rovnd  fht  dMr  eld  bMrth,  thb  plNiMt  ChiM- 

oimEv*, 
Awkito,   M  •*«  la  aiBM  |0M  by,  Mitk*t  woridliawi  to 


That  ooot  Afaitt  in  tore  end  tnitb  anileA  j«  nHghtatsad, 
A  ffonp  of  Uadrad  iplito  end  a  bappf  boowhold  hni. 


Bat  wby  thoi  dowocMt  ta  «Mb 

trrad, 
And  nd  and  Mtorinf  jvar 

draadl 


ay*  aad  i^aaMiiad  loo  aa^ 


1    Maalya  ia  griaf  ar 


Ifotbar,  kfttd  oioChar,  yoa  an  bfra;  I  watanna  that  food 

Fatbar  and  brotban,  aida  by  lida,  ai  b  tba  oldaa  dap  ; 
Siitara,    twaat  tialan,   ffladlj  anw  yonr  graaafiil  rtapi  I 

praat— 
Bet  ilay— ah!  can  it  bat    J>  <#-*4ha>a  b  a  90emt  tmt  I 


A  vacant  teat— T  mi*  a  Tolea.  an  aya  ao  bbia  aad  maak, 
I  mi*  a  jonthfttif  Tairj  form— I  miN  a  glowiof  ahaak ; 
And  tJk^-'tha  (saya«t  of  70a  all— jra  raichf  most  ba  lone ! 
Bwaat  sittan  speak,  and  tall  ma  wbitliar  hatb  tbat  brigM 
cma  fone  f 


**  Har  plana  ii  Taoaat,**  nd  and  low  now 

Inf  itmitt; 
**  Bar  plana  Ii  Taoant,  Art  .wa  a*ar  for 

▼ala. 
And  Tamlj  wateh  wa  fbr  tba  Mmnd  of 

laat, 
And  fiw  the  flanaa  of  tbat  toft  aja  oar 


Ihati 

■waatiooailn 

l%bt  tHpplaf 

waa  wont  to 


Ta  antar  ona  bj  one  and  take  aaab  old 

And  now  onaa   mora  I  look  npon  aaab  loTad,  ftmiHar  ^    •tpfttbbar 


\ 


\ 


baia    bb  aamBMna  aaoia  to  Aar,  tba  daai* 

atttbaal, 

Tb»lL  iha  aboald  Maa  fcr,  Ikr  awa  j,  and  ba  lor  a ja  at  rart ; 

Wa  MW  bar  bloomfaif  ebaek  grow  pale,  and  paler  day  by 

«Uy, 
Tin  fai  bar  early  byrallnaai  fton  eattb  aba  paraad  away. 


Wa  daakad  har  for  the  frava,  and  than  fbr  her  the  loved 

of  yaaia, 
Wa  softly  tang  a  raqnlam  and  wept  a  moamar'i  teaia, 
Then  gently  laid  bar  deep  wHbia  a  qniet  nMMi-gmwn  bed, 
Wbaia  ihe  calmly,  awaally  linraben  whb  the  itill,  the  aileat 


**flo  gather  wa,  a  moomfVil  groop,  aroend  the  hearth  to- 
night, 

gndneer  in  hearti  that  a'ar  apon  thb  eve  thrilled  with 
delight ; 

Tat  though  **a  rtar  haa  fcllen  now  from  ont  onrbaaTaa 
afhyva*'         ' 

An  angel  bright  awaila  at  ia  the  ghirfooi  lend  aboTO.*' 


LITTLE   GRACE 


BT    MBS.   D.  BLLBN  OOODMAIT. 


AwAT  in  B  Bequestered,  ahady  valley,  among  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vennont,  repofling  in  all  itB 
winning,  freah  beanty  and  unmatched  lovelineas, 
is  nestled  the  little  Tillage  of  MapUville.  1  do 
not  know  what  gave  it  its  singular  name,  bat  that 
the  appellation  is  quite  appropriate  I  know  fall  well, 
for  the  stately  maple  trees  form  a  shelter  for  every 
low-roofed  cottage,  and  stand  in  dusten,  forming 
delightfal  groves,  on  every  spot  of  green— and  the 
grass  is  beautiftUlf  green  there — of  varioos  shades 
and  degrees,  from  the  pale  tinge,  with  a  mingling 
of  golden-yell«w,  to  the  deep,  rich  tint  of  a  clam- 
beriq(|ivy.  Some  of  the  old  stately  maples  have 
stoodlbr  ages ;  for  -Dnde  Ben  Brown,  as  every 
body  oslled  the  oldest^  most  venerable  man  in  the 
viciaity,  says  they  were  large  and  stoat '  when  he 
came  to  pitch  his  fade  tent  beneath  their  shadow, 
more  than  fifty  yean  ago ;  and  now  their  giant 
arms  spread  oat  protectingly  over  many  a  pretty, 
neat  homestead  that  has  been  seared  and  grown 
dull  and  moss-sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  time. 
Mapleville  is  snrroanded  on  every^side  by  daik, 
rugged  mountains ;  and  it  has  jast  enough  of  sun- 
shine to  keep  the  soil  rich  and  the  flowers  in 
bloom  from  May  till  October— just  enough  of  mist 
and  spray  from  the  singing,  laughing  streamlet 
that  dashes  along  at  the  mountain's  foot,  to  keep 
the  wild  lilies  and  meadow  violets  that  bend  from 
the  mossy  shore,  glittering  with  dewy  diamonds. 
There  is  a  little  church  with  its  row  of  maples  and 
its  taper  spire  shooting  up  through  the  matted 
foliage  and  pointing  sweetly  to  the  blue  skies; 
then  at  its  back  is  the  rural  burying-ground,  with 
its  grassy  graves  and  weeping-willows  and  half- 
hidden  buds  and  blossoms.  Just  over  the  way  from 
the  meeting-house  is  the  dwelling  of  Father  Mason, 
the  old  and  beloved  pastor.  It  is  a  pleasant  «pot, 
and  the  good  old  man  loves  his  home  next  to  the 
holy  edifice  with  its  pure  altar  where  he  weekly 
administers  and  feeds  his  loving  flock  with  the 
bread  of  life.  Beyond  the  Mason  cottage  extends 
a  long  row  of  snowy  walls  and  bending  roofe, 
among  which  are  the  abode  of  Lawyer  Brooks, 
the  office  of  Dr.  Grey,  and  the  rather  aristocratic 
residence  of  the  merchant's  family — the  Mdrtons. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street  stands  the  store  of 
Morton  and  Co.,  a  two-story  brick  building,  with 
one  comer  appropriated  to  the  post  office  depart- 
ment ;  then  just  beyond  and(  back  from  the  road, 
with  a  strip  of  velvet  in  front  and  a  grove  of  maples 


in  the  rear,  is  the  little  brown  school-house.  But 
the  dwelling  with  which* we  have  most  to  do  is  a 
little  out  of  the  cenlre— a  rude,  wild,  but  extremely 
picturesque  abode  just  under  the  side  of  the  high- 
est and  boldest  mountain  peak.  Its  low  walls  are 
whitewashed,  but  only  a  speck  of  snow  now  and 
then  gleams  out  amid  the  profusion  of  intertwined 
leaves  and  tendrils  which  some  fair  hand  must 
have  guided  in  their  graceful  windings ;  then  I  do 
not  believe  a  bit  of  the  roof  was  ever  visible  except 
in  mid  Winter ;  for  the  maple  boughs  lock  their 
thick  twigs  together  and  mingle  their  leaves  in  a 
mass,  while  fer  over  the  eaves  in  every  direction 
the  deep  shadow  creeps  along  the  bright  turf  till  it 
terminates  on  one  side,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  silver  stream  tlht  dimples  and  murmurs  in  un- 
ceasing whispers,  forming  now  and  then  a  minia- 
ture cataract,  the  bright,  sAooth  sheet  passing 
quietly  over  a  tiny  embankment  of  grass.  Among 
all  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  the  peaceful  and  wild 
of  Green  Mountain  scenery,  I  am  sura  a  sweeter, 
lovelier  nook  cannot  be  found  than  this  delightful 
home — the  home  of  little  Grace.  We  called  her 
little  Grace ;  and  every  body  called  the  sweet  child 
so,  only  to  distinguish  her  from  the  elder  Grace, 
the  feir,  gentle  aunt  of  the  pet  girl ;  for  a  pet  she 
was  throughout  the  whole  village.  From  the  old 
man  on  his  stafT— yes,  even  from  uncle  Ben,  who 
could  hardly  see  the  young  bright  face  through  his 
filling  eyes — down  to  the  lisping,  staggering  babe 
of  eighteen  months — all  loved  and  idolized  little 
Grace,  or  Gracey  as  the  children  sometimes 
called  her.  The  other  Grace  was  hardly  old 
enough,  though  she  had  turned  that  suspicious 
comer  in  her  quiet  life,  to  be  honored  by  the  dig- 
nified title— Aunt  Grace.  She  was  too  fair  and 
pretty,  too  accommodating  and  too  gay  when  with 
the  children,  and  joined  in  their  merry  sports  with 
too  much  zeal ;  so  we  all  called  her  Min  Grace — 
all  except  our  young  pet^— die  of  course  named  her 
dear  Aunt  Grace.  Little  Grace  was  an  orphan, 
her  parents  both  having  died  of  fever  when  she 
was  yet  an  infent ;  but  the  sweet  little  cottage  Y^th 
all  its  attractions  was  left  unencumbered  to  the 
young  sister,  then  only  eighteen,  and  the  uncon- 
scious babe,  so  that  they  were  not  destitute  of  a 
home ;  and  Grace  Buckley,  who  h^id  promimd  her 
dying  brother  and  sister  her  protection  to  the  child, 
never  forgot  her  duty  or  her  oath.  She  refused 
goodoffera  of  marriage,  or  what  the  world  called 
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good ;  for  who  knew  what  would  become  of  the 
&therlea8  and  motherless  baby  if  she  chose  her  a 
new  home  and  took  to  her  heart  another  idol? 
None  coold  ever  loye  her  as  she  did,  and  another 
might  weary  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bring- 
ing up  the  helpless  orphan ;  and  so  good  Grace 
Buckley  shut  her  hesrt  against  the  tender  passion 
and  determined  to  live  only  for  the  child.  Grace 
was  not  idle ;  she  could  not  be,  for  something  must 
be  done  for  their  support;,  so  when  little  Grace 
was  two  years  old,  she  would. cling  with  her  tiny 
fingers  to  Aunty's  hand  and  waddle  along  down 
the  road  and  over  the  green  to  the  little  brown 
school-house.  Miss  Grace  was  a  good  teacher — 
all  the  old  folks  thought  so — and  the  children  loved 
her  almost  to  idolatry.  They  brought  fresh  flowers 
and  twined  them  amid  her  dark  hair ;  for  the 
young  school  mistress  had  beautiful  hair;  and 
when  she  smiled  upon  them,  as  she  always  did,  and 
laid  her  soft  hands  among  their  curls,  they  were 
doubly  paid.  But  I  fear  I  am  saying  too  much  of 
Miss  Grace,  Ibr,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the 
roses  of  her  eighteenth  Summer  had  long  faded ; 
and  the  cherub — ^the  Uttlc  Grace,  stood  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  "  sweet  sixteen."  Oh  yes,  little  Grace 
wa9  lovely.  Lovely  in  mind — ^lovely  in  person — 
and  in  heart,  oh  how  surpassingly  lovely.  Her 
eyes  were  of  deepest  blue,  and  so  completely 
shaded  by  their  long  heavy  lashes  of  black  that 
you  would  almost  suppose  them  to  be  very  dark 
hazel,  only  when  she  raised  them  to  your  fiice, 
and  those  long  curved  fringes  kissed  the  fine 
curved  brows,  then  with  the  light  of  that  beauti- 
ful smile  that  lay  upon  her  fiice  and  touched  her 
bright  lips,  beaming  from  their  depths,  they  looked 
like  the  soft,  rich  blue  of  heaven  when  the  sun- 
li^t  streams  over  its  boundless  breast.  Then  little 
Grace  had  such  splendid  hair !  •  It  had  a  little  too 
much  of  the  golden  hue  for  auhurn,  yet  down  in 
its  wavy  shadows  it  was  almost  too  dark  for  that 
rich  color ;  and  when  left  to  itself  it  would  fall  in 
long  glossy  curls  almost  to  her  feet,  literally  cover- 
ing her  little  graceful  figure  in  its  shining  folds. 
But  the  rich  shreds  were  generally  bound  in  two 
long  heavy  bndds  about  the  back  of  her  head, 
tuining  gracefully  round  and  round  till  they  almost 
reached  the  white  temples ;  and  that  golden  crown 
gave  to  the  youthful  face  and  slight  form  the  dig- 
nity of  a  queen.  Sweet  Grace !  she  looked  thus 
when  I  first  saw  her ;  and  I  thought  one  glance  at 
that  childish,  lovely  maiden,  and  a  smile  from  her 
large  fond  eyes,  quite  worth  the  trip  from  my  &r- 
oflf  home.  Grace  had  a  voice  too  of  the  sweetest 
melody.  She  would  climb  the  craggy,  ragged 
mountain  aide,  chasing  the  wild  birds  from  their 
sheltered  nook,  and  mock  their  sweet  strains,  till 
the  startled  songsters  paused  in  their  flight  and  lis- 
tened to  the  fairy  echo  of  their  own  tremhling  tones. 


Oh,  little  Grace  was  a  fiiiry — a  merry,  glad  child, 
with  a  ray  of  sunshine  always  nestling  down  deep 
in  the  dimples  of  her  bright  face  and  darting  from 
the  depths  of  her  beaming  eyes.  Yet  Grace  had 
a  tear  for  the  distress  of  others.  She  always  sym- 
pathized in  every  sorrow,  and  lightened  many  a 
burden,  almost  too  grievous  to  be  home,  by  her 
presence  and  her  soft,  soothing  words.  By  many 
a  couch  of  pain  and  many  a  desolate  hearth  she 
has  hovered  a  guardian  angel,  and  her  white  hand 
has  lain  cool  and  refreshing  upon  many  a  fevered 
brow.  Was  it  strange  then  that  all  idolized  the 
young  creamre  and  considered  her  little  less  than 
a  q)irit  of  mercy  7 

Mapleville  is  a  quiet,  sequestered  little  village ;  but 
the  uncommon  beauties  it  holds,  hedged  in  by  those 
towering  mountains,  are  not  altogether  unknown 
and  unappreciated.  Every  Summer  for  years  it 
had  been  visited  by  the  wealthy  and  pleasure- 
99eking  from  cities  near  and  remote ;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  enchanting  than  the*  rambles  about 
the  mountain  paths,  the  sails  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  blue  lake  that  lay  in  the  shadow  of  a  prtiject- 
ing  cliiT  and  the  rows  of  tall  maples  that  completely 
enclosed  it ;  hunting  amid  the  deep  groves  and 
fishing  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  pure  river.  There 
the  invalid  too  could  inhale  the  fresh  and  bracing 
mountain  breeze  and  ei^oy  a  sweet  relief  from  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  the  great  and  busy  world. 
Every  Summ^  the  snug,  well  furnished  apartments 
at  the  hotel  near  the  meeting-house  were  occupied 
by  stranger  visitors,  and  the  little  skiffs  and  plea- 
sure boats,  moored  in  the  shade  beneath  the  maples, 
were* in  constant  and  increasing  demand. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  bland  day  in  June,  when 
the  blush  roses  looked  forth  from  every  hedge  and 
the  pale  sweet-briar  clambered  over  the.  rude  stone 
walls,  when  the  wild  honeysuckle  vines  had  don- 
ned their  thick  mantles  of  green,  and  the  maple 
trees  spread  their  cool  shade  over  the  whole  village, 
that  a  party  drove  up  in  their  own  carriage  to  the 
steps  of  the  hotel.  It  consisted  of  a  lady  in  mid- 
dle age,  with  a  very  pale  face,  in  which  were 
blended  both  gentleness  and  pride  ;  a  young  child« 
a  perfect  little  Hebe,  of  about  ten  Summers,  and  a 
youth — apparently  the  son  and  brother — a  noble- 
looking  young  man  of  twenty-two,  with  a  frank, 
open  countenance,  and  a  smile  about  his  large, 
dark  eyes  and  handsome  mouth,  which  could  not 
fail  to  give  him  a  quick  entrance  to  every  heart. 
The  driver  and  one  servant  completed  the  retinue. 
Any  news  of  importance  always  spread  like  wild- 
fire throughout  the  little  settlement ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  every  young  girl  within  the  little 
valley  knew  that  the  widow  of  a  rich  Southerner, 
with  her  son  and  young  daughter,  had  put  up  at 
Wilson's,  and  that  they  were  to  spend  several 
weeks  amid  the  rural  scenery  of  Mapleville.    The 
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lady  was  in  feeble  health,  and  it  waa  for  the  ben* 
efit  of  qoiet  and  pure  air  that  ahe  had  Yentoied  ao 
far  from  her  ^lendid  hpme  at  the  Sonth.  It  was 
saipriaing  Oiow  noon  Harry  Danforth  became  a 
general  &vorite  among  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
rural  vUiage.  Not  only  did  the  girls  receive  him 
into  their  ranks  with  a  winning  smile  and  gentle 
welcome,  bnt  the  children  wonld  grasp  his  ex- 
tended hand  and  give  him  a  kind  caress,  while 
the  old  people  smilingly  retained  his  polite  bow 
and  acknowledged  that  the  young  Southerner  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  noble  fellow. 

Many  were  the  walks  over  the  mountains,  the 
excuTBions  through  the  meadows  and  groves,  and 
the  evening  sails  upon  the  river  and  lake  ;  and  in 
all  was  Danforth  leader  and  guide.  He  knew  the 
easiest  route  up  the  rocky  hill  side,  he  knew  where 
the  fairest  and  sweetest  wild  flowers  bloomed ;  and 
to  his  advice  we  always  yielded.  None  were 
envious  of  sweet,  dear  little  Grace  Buckley  ;  none 
were  jealous  of  the  attention  and  care  bestowed 
upon  the  beautiful  girl  by  our  favorite  ;  for  it 
seemed  so  natural  that  one  like  him  should  k>ve  a 
creature  of  such  gentleness  and  parity ;  and  he 
did  love  her — ^we  all  knew  it — he  almost  idolized 
the  lovely  being ;  and  we  smiled  that  it  was  so. 
And  Grace — she  was  the  same  gladsome,  blithe- 
some, merry  child  ;  though  it  did  seem  as  if  her 
sweet  voice  had  a  softer  cadence  when  ahe  ad- 
dresKd  Aim,  or  answered  his  kind  inquiries,  and 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  a  soft,  delicate 
glow  would  mantle  her  cheek  ;  so  we  knew  that 
Harry  Danforth  was  beloved,  that  our  mountain 
bird  had  soared  from  her  greenwood  haunts  and 
boilt  her  a  shrine  elsewhere,  that  a  "  change  bad 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream ; "  but  we 
smiled  and  said  nothing. 

Harry  Danforth,  as  I  have  said,' was  a  ani#iBal 
favorite  throu^out  MapleviUe  ;  but  his  stately 
mother  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  none.  She 
kept  her  room  nearly  all  the  time  ;  though  occa- 
sionally she  was  seen  with  that  sweet,  fair  girl, 
slowly  passing  over  the  little  bridge  and  wandering 
about  the  woody  mountain  paths.  Her  steps 
were  always  slow  and  feeble,  and  her  thin  &ce  was 
very  pale  ;  though  the  bland  and  beautiful  smile 
that  seemed  ever  lingering  about  her  lips,  mingled 
with  the  proud  and  lofiy  expression  of  her  dark 
eyes  and  white  forehead,  and  the  natural  grace  of 
her'evtery  motion,  gave  her  an  air  and  appearance 
of  great  dignity  and  also  of  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness, most  winning  and  attractive. 

The  weeks  went  by  ;  stnngers  had  come  and 
gone,  many  a  pleasing  acquaintance  had  been 
formed  but  to  be  suddenly  broken,  and  stUl  the  sweet 
little  village  was  as  attractive,  as  delightful  as  ever. 
No  flianges  had  occurred  among  its  own  inhabitants, 
except  the  removal  of  good  old  fiither  Mason  by 


the  infirmities  of  age  from  the  labors  beloved,  and 
the  establishment,  on  trial,  of  a  saocessor.  This 
was  a  man  of  perhaps  thirty-five — a  pale,  intel- 
lectual and  really  interesting  looking  person,  and 
one  who  possessed  to  a  great  degree  the  gifts  of 
deep  piety  and  fervid  eloquence.  He  was  affable 
and  fiimiliar,  had  a  most  moving  smile,  though  a 
riiade  of  sadness  aifd  melancholy,  not  altogether 
unpleaaing,  rarely  Uh  his  fine  brow  and  expresnve 
eyes.  Yes— Mr.  Benton  was  eery  prepossessing 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  oot,  sod  he  managed  to  draw 
all  hearts  toward  him  in  love  and  reverence. 

The  Summer  had  nearly  peered,  and  yet  the 
Duiforths  still  tamed  ia  their  mountain  nook ; 
thoagh  Harry  had  hinted  to  us  more  than  once  with 
a  saddened  brow  that  his  mother  thought  of  leaving 
soon  for  their  fiu  off  home.  The  time  drew  near 
at  length  when  they  must  depart ;  and  the  smiles 
on  the  UpB  of  the  youth  grew  fiunter — his  voice 
lower  and  more  tremulous— and  sweet,  dear 
little  Grace— poor  child !  So  gentle — so  good — 
so  angel-like— was  her  heart  with  its  rich  treasure 
of  afiection  and  tenderness  to  be  thus  early  crdshed  7 
Was  she  to  droop  and  &de  in  all  her  loveliness 
.and  pass  in  sorrow  from  the  bright  earth  she  had 
made  more  beautiful  by  her  presence  1  Alas ! 
it  seemed  so  fi>r  a  time  ;  but  mapy  a  shadow  as 
deep  and  awful  as  that  which  hovered  above  her 
young  head  has  turned  to  joy  and  brilliancy. 
Harry  Danforth  and  the  gentle  meek  girl  were  oat 
amid  the  quivering  maple  leaves,  and  the  pale  mo<m- 
beams  came  creeping  through  the  thick  curtain  above 
their  heads,  while  a  breath  from  another  sphere 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  the  whole  eartb— so 
oalm,  so  gloriously  beaatifhl  was  all  around.  There, 
in  that  holy  stiUness,  in  that  sacred  solitude,  with 
the  stars  like  eyes  from  heaven  gazing  down  upon 
them,  he  told  the  pore  child  of  the  deep  love  he 
bore  her— ef  the  fondness  and  idolatry  that  dwelt 
in  his  heart  for  her.  It  was  sweet  music  to  her 
soul ;  and  when  the  little  hand  that  trembled  like 
an  Autumn  leaf  was  pressed  respectfully  but  pa»- 
'Sionately  to  his  ]ipB,  and  his  waim  breath  passed 
over  her  brow,  she  bowed  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  wept.  He  had  more  yet  to  tell ;  and 
she  listened  calmly  and  silently.  He  had  knelt 
before  his  mother  that  day  and  told  her  of  the 
fervent  love  he  had  cherished  for  the  sweet  orphan 
— had  told  of  her  loveliness,  her  winning  smile  and 
her  noble  heart ;  bnt  she  had  turned  away  with  a 
frown  ;  had  commanded  him  to  breathe  no  more 
into  her  ear  his  madness  and  folly.  She  had  re- 
fused to  see  the  dear  girl  whom  everybody  loved,  had 
shut  her  heart  against  all  kindly  influence— and  in 
two  days  they  were  to  set-  out  for  the  South. 

Grace  did  not  blame  the  high-souled  youth she 

loved  him  no.  less  for  hb  mother's  pride— oh  no ! 
how  coild  she  ?    And  she  told  him  so.    Jt 
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with  bitter  feelings  they  eepftrated  Umt  night ;  and 
Grace  promised  her  lover  one  more  interview. 
She  retired  to  her  tittle  room  with  a  ricknes  at 
her  heart  and  a  throbbing  of  the  brow  she  had 
never  felt  before ;  and  for  the  firM  time  in  her 
life,  sweet  little  Grace  Bnckley  was  wretched. 
She  coald  not  sleep ;  so,  early  in  the  morning, 
almost  before  the  birds  had  started  from  their  leafy 
retreats,  she  stole  softly  from  the  side  of  her  annt, 
and  without  gathering  the  long,  luxuriant  carls  of 
her  hair  into  their  accustomed  braid,  she  went 
forth  into  the  pare,  balmy  atmosphere.  The  little' 
bridge  was  soon  crossed,  and  with  a  light  step  the 
mountain-side  was  scaled  ;  then  away  in  a  shady, 
green,  little  nook,  where  a  clear  fountain  spoated 
at  the  foot  of  a  huge,  mossy  cliff,  she  sat  down 
upon  a  grassy  mound  and  bending  her  aching  head 
over  upon  her  clasped  hands,  gave  way  to  uneon- 
trollable  grief.  It  was  a  strange  sight — that  pure- 
minded,  innocent  gtrl,  who,  in  all  her  bright  life, 
had  never  known  a  sorrow,  now  bowing  like  a 
stricken. flower,  beneath  a  heavy  blow  of  anguish. 
It  was  a  long  time  die  young  creature  sat  there, 
with  covered  foee  and  a  heaving  bosom ;  she 
knew  not  how  long ;  but  at  last  a  sharp,  shiili 
ery  rang  on  that  mountain  air,  and  broke  the 
death-like  stillness;  then  all  was  silenoe;  all, 
save  the  echoing  foot&U  of  Grace  Buckley.  She 
had  started  to  her  feet  and,  with  het  long  hair 
streaming  in  the  breeze,  rushed  toward  the  spot 
whence  that  dreadful  cry  had  come.  In  another 
moment  she  had  halted  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
cmggy  precipice  which  overlooked  the  stream,  and 
her  quick  eye  had  taken  in  the  whole  scene.  A 
pale  woman,  wild  with  agonizing  fear,  vras  cling- 
ing to  a  slender  tree  that  bent  above  the  chasm, 
her  form  swaying  to  and  fro  by  the  motion  of 
the  wind,  and  her  streaming  eyes  fixed  with  a 
look  of  fearful  anguish  on  some  ofctject  below. 
Grace  bent  one  instant  over  the  fkowning  watem ; 
she  only  glanced  at  that  frail,  beautiful  figure — the 
little  hands  clinging  to  a  slight  twig  of  pine  that 
had  found  its  way  through  the  crevices  in  the 
rocks,  the  white,  seraph  face,  that  was  lifted  so 
imploringly  to  the  paler  one  above,  the  parted  lips 
refusing  to  utter  one  sound.  **  I  will  save  her !" 
burst  from  the  heart  of  the  noble  giri,  and  she 
darted  away,  down  the  steep,  slippery  pathway. 
No  obstacle  impeded  her  progress — ^no  difficulty 
was  too  great  to  be  surmounted.  She  reached 
the  green  bank,  unmoored  the  little  skiff  from  its 
shelter  beneath  the  maples,  and  stepping  into  it, 
seized  the  oars,  and  with  almost  incredible  rapidity' 
approached  the  scene  of  danger.  Oh,  how  like 
a  spirit  from  heaven  came  that  life-saving  little 
boat  around  the  dark  shadow  of  the  overhanging 
rock,  and  nearer  and  nearer  the  fainting  and  ex- 
hausted child.    The  pale  woman  moved^ot — still 


die  swayed  above  that  awful  precipice,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  object  beneath,  and  despair  in  every 
feature.  Little  Gnce  was  very  pale  too— but  how 
like  an  angel  she  looked  as,  with  her  s^iall  hands 
grasping  those  slender  oars  and  her  anxious  eyes 
resting  fearfully  upon  that  almost  perishing  child, 
die  came  with  rapid  strokes  lo  her  rescue.  She 
reached  the  spot,  steered  the  slight  canoe  just  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  poor  giri,  which  rested  upon 
a  bit  of  rock  that  jutted  out  from  the  cliff;  then 
standing  erect  in  the  fairy  barque,  she  gently  and 
with  trembling  fingers  disengaged  the  cold  hands 
of  the  nearly  unconscious  victim  from  their  tena- 
cious hold  and  laid  her  in  the  boat.  Another 
moment  she  was  shooting  around  the  angle  in  the 
cliff,  the  head  of  the  reviving  and  weeping^ri  in 
her  lap,  and  in  her  own  beautiful  eyes  the  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude.  The  glad  woman  was  there 
on  the  mossy  bank  before  them  ;  and  it  was  strange 
how  fear  and  intense  anxiety  had  given  her  strength 
and  fearless  courage.  She  leaned  with  out- 
stretched arms  over  the  murmuring  river  toward 
the  coming  treasure  ;  and  before  the  dripping  oars 
had  fellen  from  the  nerveless,  strengthless  hands 
of  the  heroic  maiden,  she  had  clasped  her  darting 
to  her  heart.  Dear  Grace — how  she  wept  as  she 
beheld  the  wild  joy  of  that  proud  woman — kit 
mother,  as  she  bowed  above  her  recovered  child  ; 
and  when  that  bright  young  creature  turned  from 
her  mother's  entwinhig  arms,  and  clasping  the 
hands  of  her  preserver,  bent  her  beautiful  face  to 
the  neck  of  her  new  fnend,  die  threw  her  arms 
about  the  fragile  form  and  pressed  her  with  more 
than  a  sister's  love  to  her  heart.  It  was  long 
before  the  excited  feelings  of  Mrs.  Danforth  found 
a  vent  in  words — but  she  did  speak  at  length. 
Drawing  that  noble  young  girl  to  her  bosom  and 
putdig  the  thick  curls  back  from  her  feir  forehead, 
she  kissed  the  wet  cheeks  again  and  again,  and 
called  her  the  guardian  angel  of  her  child,  the 
spirit  of  mercy  and  love  to  her  heart. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture— that  noble,  gifted  lady, 
with  her  arms  about  the  form  of  the  simple, 
humUe  girl,  who  had  rendered  her  ntck  a  service, 
and  her  benevolent,  love-beaming  eyes  scanning 
the  lineaments  of  that  matchless  beauty,  with  the 
cherub  fece  of  the  fair-haired  child  who  knelt  at 
her  feet  and  wound  her  little  fingers  among  the 
shower  of  golden  curls  that  fell  about  the  shoulders 
of  little  Grace — a  pretty  picture— the  skies  blue 
and  cloudless  above  the  deep  shade  of  the  maples 
all  around,  and  that  quiet,  slumbering  river,  with 
its  tiny  boat,  at  their  feet.  It  needed  but  one  more 
figure  in  the  group  to  make  it  perfect  and  complete. 
And  that  figure  just  approached.  Just  as  those 
words  of  yearning  tenderness,  so  sweet  to  little 
Grace,  had  fallen  upon  her  ear,  just  as  that^rel- 
come  sentence,  "  Sweet  child,  you  have  saved  a 
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mother^fl  heart  from  despair  and  her  darling  from 
an  awful  death ;  how,  oh  how,  shall  your  noble 
conduct  be  rewarded,  how  can  I  pay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  you  I "  had  lingered  upon  the 
fresh  air,  a  noble  one  neared  the  band.  Henry 
Danforth  bowed  once  more  in  his  mother's  pre- 
seace,  and  encircling  the  waist  of  the  startled  girl, 
he  said  in  a  low,  touching  tone,  without  raising 
his  eyes  to  that  mother's  face,  "  Dear  Grace,  ask 
the  boon  we  both  so  much  crave !  ask  a  mother's 
love,  a  sister's  gratitude,  a  husband's  protection." 
The  struggle  was  but  momentary  in  the  breast  of 
the  subdued  woman  ;  and  she  answered  the  timid 
look  of  the  lovely  girl,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  and  unutterable  afiection.  "Yes,  Grace, 
deareat  Grace,  he  is  yours ;  I  feel  that  /  cannot 
leave  this  sweet  little  Eden  without  you;  and  I 
wonder  not  at  Harry's  choice.  Forgive  me,  my 
children;  I  feel  that  you  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
Live  and  be  happy."  Ah,  was  not  our  little 
Grace  happy,  as  she  crossed  that  rustic  bridge 
again  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Harry  Danforth, 
who  supported  his  mother  upon  the  other  side, 
with  that  dear  little  girl  clinging  to  her  hand? 
They  all  went  together  to  the  pretty  cottage  of 
Miss  Grace,  and  that  evening  little  messengers 
of  love  were  sent  about  the  village  in  the  shape 
of  cards  inviting  all  of  us  girls  to  be  present  at  the 
cottage  the  next  morning.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  and  the  delicious  breath  of  Summer- 
flowers  stole  in  through  the  open  casement,  filling 
the  neat  little  parlor  with  sweet  odor ;  a  few  golden 
sunbeams  struggled  through  the  closely  matted 
woodbine  and  streamed  along  the  snowy  floor, 
and  the  chirping  of  birds  so  joyous  and  cheering 
made  every  heart  (hiill  with  gladness.  Yet  we 
could  not  help  feeling  sad,  for  that  day  our  beauti- 
ful and  worshipped  little  Grace  was  to  leave  her 
childhood's  home  and  go  forth  as  the  bride  of 
Harry  Danforth.  More  lovely  than  ever  she  look- 
ed that  morning,  with  a  robe  of  snowy  muslin 
faUing  in  graceful  folds  about  her,  and  a  few  pale 
flowers  peeping  out  from  those  golden  braids.  A 
flush  of  blissful  hope  and  holy  joy  lay  upon  her 
cheeks  and  from  her  large,  deep  eyes  a  world  of 
tenderness  beamed  forth.  And  Danforth — I  never 
saw  a  countenance  so  expressive  of  happiness,  so 
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full  of  delightful  fondness.  From  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Danforth  every  Testige  of  pride  and  scorn  had 
departed,  and  that  heayenly  smile  held  undisputed 
reign  over  her  mild,  peaceful  features,  while  the 
sweet  child  of  her  love  stood  by  with  folded  hands 
and  a  look  of  affection  which  might  not  find  ex- 
pression in  words.  The  deep,  mellow  voice  of 
the  new  pastor  breathed  a  blessing  above  them 
and  his  fervent  prayer  commended  them  to  God. 
Then  followed  our  kisses  of  love,  our  tears  and 
smiles,  the  long,  fond  embrace  of  dear  Aunt  Grace 
and  the  weeping  of  the  sweet  bride  upon  her 
neck— then  amid  our  smiles  and  tears,  and  regret- 
ful lingering  words  of  trust  and  hope,  came  up  to 
the  humble  door  of  the  pretty  cottage  the  noble 
horses  and  elegant  carriage  which  was  to  bear  the 
flower  of  that  mountain-nestled  village  from  her 
childhood's  haunts.  One  more  kiss  ilpon  the  lips 
of  Aunt  Grace,  who  had  refused  to  go  with  her 
darling,  ve  know  not  why,  and  the  young  bride 
passed  from  that  dear  threshold,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  her  happy  husband  and  followed  by  the 
smiUng  mother  and  delighted  Uttle  sister.  The 
carriage  drove  off,  and  little  Grace  Danforth  kissed 
her  gloved  hand  to  us  till  distance  had  far  sepa- 
rated us ;  then  with  a  kind  word  to  the  lovely  aunt 
of  our  lost  one,  we  sadly  left  the  cottage.  Mr. 
Benton  alone  remained  to  whisper  consolation  to 
the  mourning  heart,  and  after  that  for  many  days 
and  even  weeks  he  found  his  services  of  value  at 
the  desolate  home  of  dear,  kind  Miss  Grace.  We 
did  not  dream  of  his  intentions  to  make  the 
cottage  his  permanent  residence,  till  a  siun- 
mons  called  us  to  attend  the  wedding  of  our 
once  sad  but  now  smiling  and  cheerful  pastor, 
and  the  hiunble,  beloved  and  dear  Miss  Grace 
Buckley. 

Reader,  should  you  visit  Mapieville  in  any  of 
the  Summer-months,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  at 
the  rural,  romantic  little  cottage  beneath  the 
mountain  not  only  the  pastor  and  his  cherished 
wife,  the  noble  and  faithful  elder  Grace — but 
Harry  Danforth  and  his  lovely  bride,  our  own 
sweet  little  Grace,  will  be  sure  to  greet  you,  for 
every  year  with  their  mother  and  youthful  sister 
they  spend  the  warm  season  in  the  shade  of  ma- 
ples at  Mapieville. 


TO    M 


BT     8TAKLBT. 


Thb  last  gliul  boor  I  ifient  with  thee— 
Imprinted  aball  il  ovei  be 

On  memory's  .eat ; 
The  last  tad  boar  I  spent  with  thee  I 
I  For  saddening  was  that  boar  to  me, 

Thoash  all  too  brief. 


fi^^XS^^ 


'Twas^adandjoyoos,  and  the  thongfat 
'Twas  spent  with  thee^  hath  pleasare  bronght 

Unto  my  heart ; 
'Twas  sad,  for  time's  e'er  rolling  wheel 
Fiom  OS  that  lart,  la$t  hoar  woold  steal— 
%       And  we  most  part. 


Vgr® 


TO    MY   PEN. 


BT    K»a.     FKAKCB8    8.    O80OOD. 


Dorr  know,  my  Httle  Tifraat  pm, 
That  wandaiwt  Ughtlj  down  the  paper* 
Without  a  thought  how  erttie-UfHi 
May  eaip  at  oreiy  eanl«H  eaperl 

Doct  know,  twice  twenty  thoosaad  eyee, 
If  poUishen  report  them  truly, 
Eadi  month  may  mark  the  tpoitive  lies 
Thattiaek,  oh,  ihamet  thy  itepe  nninly  1 

Now  lat  to  ne,  my  fairy  pen. 

And  con  the  Ifon  giavdy  orer ; 

Be  ncTer  wild  or  Mae  afain ; 

Bat "  aund  your  Fft  and  Qa  "—700  lover  1 

While  trippii^  gaily  to  aad  fio. 
Let  not  a  thooght  eeoape  yon  lightly ; 
Bnt  ehallevge  all  before  they  go» 
And  lee  them  fiuily  robifd  and  lightly. 

Yon  know  that  words  hnt  dnm  the  ftaoM, 
And  thooght**  the  «oii/ of  Teiee,  myfriryl 
80  diape  not  epiiits  dnll  and  tame. 
In  gofgeons  lobee  orgaimanti  airy. 

I  would  not  have  my  pen  pnrnie 

The  "  beaten  track  "—a  tlaTO  fbieTer ;       , 

Ko  I  roam  a*  thou  wert  wont  to  do, 

In  author-land,  by  rook  and  rirer. 

Be  like  the  sunbeam's  burning  wing, 
Be  like  the  wand  in  Cinderella  { 
And  t/you  touch  a  common  thing, 
Ah!  ehnngB  to  gvld  the  pumpkin  ftlhw. 

May  grace  come  fluttering  round  your  steps. 
Whene'er,  my  bird !  .you  'light  on  paper  ; 
And  music  murmur  at  your  lips, 
And  truth  rsstrain  each  truant  captf . 


Let  hope  paint  pictures  hi  your  way, 
And  love  his  seraph  lesson  teadi  you  ; 
And  rather  calm  with  reason  stray, 
Ulan  dance  with  fblly— I  beseech  yon ! 

In  ftith's  pure  fiiuntain  luTe  your  wing ; 
And  quaff  ftom  feeling's  glowing  chalice ; 
Bnt  touch  not  ftbehood's  fatal  q»ring ; 
And  shun  the  poisoned  weeds  of  malice  t 

Firm  be  the  web  yon  Qghtly  spin, 
From  Ut\fta  Imf,  though  frail  in  aeenuag. 
While  fancy's  fairy  dew-gems  win 
The  sunbeam  'truth  '  to  keep  them  gl 


And  ahiink  not  thou  when  tymatHWiong 
O'er  hnmUe  suffering  dares  deride  thee ; 
With  Ughtaiag  step  and  clarion  song. 
Gel  take  the  field,  with  HeaTea  besido  tbaa I 

Bo  toned  to  tendersst  mnsie  when 
Of  sin  and  shame  thon'rt  sadly  singing ; 
Bnt  dismtmd  be  thy  point,  my  pen  I 
When  feOy's  belli  an  round  thee  ringing. 

And  so,  where'er  you  stay  your  flight. 
To  plume  your  wing  or  dance  your  measure, 
May  gems  and  floweis  your  pathway  light, 
For  those  who  track  your  tread,  my  treasnre! 

But  what  is  thb  f    you've  tripped  about, 
While  I  the  Mentw  grave  was  playing ; 
And  here  you've  written  boldly  out 
The  very  wordi  that  I  was  saying ! 

And  here  as  usual  on  you've  flown. 
From  right  to  left,  fbwn  fast  and  fester 
Till  even  while  you  wrote  it  down, 
You've  missed  the  task  you  ought  to  masUr, 


ADVERTISEMENT  OF  A  LOST  DAT. 


BT    KK8.    LTDIA    H.     SIOOVBNEY. 


LobtI  lost!  lost! 

A  gem  of  countless  prioe. 
Cut  from  the  living  rock. 

And  graved  in  Paradise. 
Set  Youad  with  three  times  eight 

Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 
And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones. 

All  changefbl  as  the  light. 

Lost— where  the  thoughtless  throng 

In  fashion's  mazes  wind, 
Where  trilleth  folly's  song, 

Leaving  a  sHug  behind  ; 
Yet  to  my  band  'twas  given 

A  golden  harp  to  buy, 
Such  as  the  white-robed  choir  attune 

To  deathlees  minatrsby. 
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Lost  I   lost!   lost  I 

I  fed  all  search  b  vain  ; 
That  gem  of  oonntlai  cost 

Can  ne'er  be  mine  again ; 
I  offer  no  reward, 

For  till  these  heart-strings  sever, 
I  know  that  Heaven-intrusted  gift 

Is  reft  away  fi>rever. 

But  when  the  sea  and  land 

Like  burning  scroti  have  fled. 
I'll  see  it  in  Hb  hand 

Who  jndgeth  quick  and  dead. 
And  when  of  scathe  and  loss 

That  man  can  ne'er  repair. 
The  dread  inquiry  meets  my  soul, 

What  shall  it  answer  there  t 
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THE   FOUR   PHANTOMS. 

▲    STORY    OF    ST.    MARK'S    EVE. 


BT     H.     P.    aKATTAW. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THB  QUAARSL. 

**  Sir,  hen's  a  dUi  I  love  not.    I  oaaiiot  •ndnre  mj  Ladft 
Tongve."— Jtfiidk  Ado  about  JifMking. 

•*  Do  you  hear  me.  Sir  Methusalah  Rost  7  " 

No  answer. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  yon  for  the  last  half- 
hour,  air." 

"  Bleas  me,  I  thought  it  was  much  longer ! " 

"  I  understand  your  sneer,  air,  perfectly  ;  you  are 
getting  tired  of  me.  I  am  properly  served !  I  had 
DO  busineas  to  marry  you — twelve  months  ago  I 
was  my  own  ^nistress." 

"  I  knoY  it>  my  lady,  and  now  you  want  to  he 
nunc." 

"  I  was  a  free  woman  then.** 

*'  And  I  merely  knew  the  name  of  slavery.** 

**  Slavery !  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Methusalah,  you 
improve ! " 

"  I  wish  the  virtue  was  infectious,;  I  should  be 
delighted  to  see  my  whole  family  inoculated  with 
the  satne  disposition." 

"  Sir  Methusalah,  your  inuendos  are  unpardon- 
able ;  since  our  wedding-day  you  have  become  a 
miserably  altered  man ! " 

''  Couldn't  you  favor  me  with  an  H  before  the 
al{ered  ?  " 

"  I  could  indeed  if  you  had  your  deserts.  I  am 
your  wife,  sir  ! "  , 

"  If  that* 8  one  of  them  I  willmgly  dispense  with 
the  rest.*' 

♦*  Sir  Methusalah  !  In  one  word— do  you  intend 
to  pass  the  season  in  London  or  not  ?  '* 

"  Not ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  replying  in  that  abrupt 
and  extraordinary  manner,  sir  7  *' 

"  You  wished  an  answer  in  *  one  word ;  *  I  gave 
it  to  oblige,  but  there's  no  pleasing  you." 

"  Very  good  !  Very  good  indeed,  air !  I  know 
what  you  are  aiming^ at;  you  want  to  make  me 
lose  my  temper !  " 

"I  wish  you  could,  and  let  my  worst  enemy 
find  it.     I'd  ask  no  more  terrible  revenge  !  *' 
Do  you  suppose  I  married  you  for  this,  sir  ?  '* 

what  then  ] " 
To  convince  me  that  money  could  not  ensure 


(C 


happi&en»  and  that  ten  thousand  a  year  very  fre- 
quently buys  ten  thousand  times  more  plagues  than 
pleasures.*' 

"  Indeed !  Vastly  fine !  But  I  won't  endure  this 
much  longer,  air !  What  a  fool  have  I  been !  Had 
I  married  Mr.  Honeysuckle  I  should  have  had — " 

'*  To  carry  out  your  floricultnral  cognomen  and 
tnist  to  a  fig  leaf  for  your  attire.** 

**  Sir  Methusalah,  I  look  upon  that  as  a  profane 
observation ;  it  is  a  scriptural  allusion  unbecoming 
a  decent  Christian  ;  but  never  mind,  sir !  I  have  a 
cousin  who  will  see  me  ri^^ted — ^who  wHl  demand 
•atisfiictipn  from  you,  sir,  for  my  wrongs.  Yes, 
sir,  a  cousin — and  not  only  a  cousin  but  a  comet 
in  the  Light  Dragoons.  The— the — ^I  forget  the 
number  of  his  regiment." 

**  I  d^n't,  my  lady — ^the  seventh.  I  bought  him 
his  commission  ;  but  certainly  not  with  the  pl^^ 
sant  anticipation  of  becoming  his  target." 

"That  remark  is  decidedly  mean;  you  are 
always  throwing  that  trifling  purchase  in  my 
teeth,** 

"  Give  it  a  taste  of  your  tongue,  nap  lady ;  and 
it  will  never  again  come  within  a  mile  of  them." 

**  Sir  Methusalah !  I  have  read  of  Job,  and  I 
trust  I  know  what  is  due  to  you  and  to  myself ;  it 
is  therefore  with  extreme  pain  I  now  frtlfil  an  im- 
perative but  unpleasant  duty.  Sir,  I  should  sully 
my  character  with  the  vile  sin  of  hypocrisy  did  I 
not  most  unequivocally  assert  I  consider  you  a 
brute." 

"  My  Lady  Rust,  among  many  other  grievous 
deficiencies,  the  result  of  a  neglected  education  and 
perhaps  defective  natural  capabilities,  I  have  ob- 
served, with  surprise  and  regret,  your  total  igno- 
rance o{  natural  history,;  may  I  suggest  to  you,  to 
avoid  any  farther  display  of  your  weakness,  the 
necessity  of  studying  Buffon— you  will  find  it  in 
the  library — a  carefiU  perusal  of  the  pages  will 
convince  you  of  the  entire  impropriety  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  you  have  just  honored  me 
with,  and  now,  good  morning,  my  lady." 

"  Good  morning,  my  torment." 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  conversation  recorded  above  passed  between 
a  gentleman  on  the  Autunmal  side  of  fifty,  but 
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still  poflBeaaed  of  a  hale  person  and  distmgauhed 
bearing,  and,  spite  of  a  taste  of  the  vixen  in*  her 
kindling  eye,  ^d  rather  more  than  a  taste  of  it 
in  her  nimble  tongae,  a  remarkably  pretty  wooian 
of  about  five  and  twenty. 

Lady  Methnsalah  Rust  exchanged  her  maiden 
for  her  present  name  more  at  the  instigation  of  her 
friends  than  from  the  warm  promptings  of  her  own 
heart. 

The  disparity  of  years  between  the  parties  was 
in  her  prudent  mother's  opinion  amply  oompen- 
sated  by  the  very  handsome  fortune  possened  by 
Sir  Methusalah  Rust.  If  he  was  old,  so  was  hu 
baronetcy ;  so  were  the  title-deeds  of  his  estate, 
the  timber  upon  it,  and  even  the  very  wine  in  his 
cellars. 

He  had  it  in  his  power  to  dower  a  wife  eligibly 
and  provide  for  scampish  younger  sons  and  cousins 
to  the  tenth  generation. 

Besides  all  this.  Sir  Methusalah  was  emphati- 
cally a  **  scholar  and  a  gentleman,"  possessing  the 
esteem  of  his  equals  and  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  tenants  and  dependants. 

The  proverb,  which  in  rather  forcible  language 
hints  at  the  probability  of  persons  of  precarious 
means,  suddenly  indulging  in  equestrian  exercises, 
ending  their  career  in  very  exceptionable  society, 
is  daily  and  hourly  borne  out  with  various  modifi- 
cations. Lady  Methusalah  Rust  was  one  of  its 
illustrations ;  the  possession  of  wealth  to  an  amount 
she  never  expected  rendered  her  recklessly  extra- 
vagant, and  the  expenses  of  her  first  season  in 
town  had  been  so  profuse  that  Sir  MethusaUh  re- 
solved upon  a  sojourn  at  his  country  seat,  and 
consequent  retrenchment ;  an  arrangement  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  taste  or  wishes  of 
his  dashing  and  ambitious  young  wife. 

No  stone  was  left  unturned  to  induce  him  to  alter 
his  determination ;  caresses,  promises  of  prudence, 
entreaties,  and  finally  peevidi  complaints  and  un- 
ceasing worrying  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  their  only 
effect  was  to  produce  a  corresponding  degree  of 
ill-temper,  and  at  times  actual  ill-nature  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  husband  and  wife  ;  the  one  fre- 
quently twitting  the  other  with  disparity  of  years 
and  receiving  for  answer  provoking  allusions  to 
former  poverty  ;  all  the  excellent  qualities  on  either 
side  were  overlooked,  and  they  were  fast  paving 
the  way  to  a  future  of  disquiet,  mutual  disgust  and 
unhappiness. 

Sir  Methusalah  began  to  look  upon  his  former 
fondness  as  folly,  and  Lady  Rust  merged  all  the 
blessings  of  her  really  eligible  situation  in  the  ab- 
surd fancy  that  wealth,  title,  attention,  affection 
gtnd  position  were  bad  exchanges  for  former  priva- 
tions and  freedom,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told 
each  looked  upon  the  other,  not  as  a  helpmate  and 
friend,  but  rather  as  a  clog  and  incumbrance.  My 
lady  at  tunes  "  wondering  how  she  would  look  in 


weeds,"  and  ahnost  fearing  Sir  Methusalah  would  | 
be  unpleasant  enough  to  emulate  his'  ancieiu  { 
namesake ;  while  that  worthy  more  than  once  f^^ 
his  eyes  on  the  hatchment  exhibited  over  the  por- 
tals of  a  widowed  squire,  and  thought  such  an 
emblem  on  his  own  mansion,  betokening  the  same 
bereavement,  would  scarcely  break  his  heart. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

TBS  SXRVAHTS*  HALL. 

Sir  Methusalah  Rust* s  establidmieni  was  an  ex- 
tensive one,  kept  up  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Fine 
old  English  gentleman.*'  His  domestics,  like  a 
good  landlord,  were  '*  a  host  in  themselves,"  bat 
those  whose  interests  are  connected  with  the 
present  sketch  were  only  three,  viz :  John  Thomas, 
the  butler ;  Con  Sweeny,  the  groom  ;  and  pretty, 
plump  Patty  Pride,  My  lady's  own  ladies' 
maid. 

John  Thomas  was  a  thorough-bred  EInglishman 
and  most  unadulterated  cockney.  London  with 
John  Thomas  was  the  world  ;  those  bom  within 
the  sound  of  "  Bowbells/  the  selected-silver-spoon- 
mouth  portions  of  society  ;  those  denied  that  pri- 
.vilege  pitiable  persons  indeed.  John  Thomas  was 
a  very  sausage  of  prejudices;  small  portions  of 
every  national  liking,  or  antipathy,  must  have  been 
chopped  up,  blended  together  and  thrust,  even  to 
the  risk  of  bursting  it,  into  the  external  cuticle  of 
John  Thomas. 

John  Thomas  believed  there  was  such  a  place 
as  Hireland,  or  as  in  his  loftier  moods  he  termed 
it  Ihemia,  thereby  nullifying  by  omission  the  gra- 
tuitous expenditure  of  the  misapplied  "  H. ;"  and  he 
labored  under  a  delusion — we  regret  to  say  not 
altogether  confined  to  John  Thomas — that  the 
British  Government  supported  the  Hirish,  who 
were  only  fit  for  "excavators"  and  scavengers, 
from  motives  of  the  purest  philanthropy. 

John  Thomas  farther  imagined  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  country  was  turf,  potatoes  and  poteen  ; 
and  the  pastimes'  of  the  people  burning  bams, 
murdering  landlords  and  taking  an  annual  tithe  of 
Protestant  parsons  with  bludgeons  and  blunder- 
busses, instead  of  allowing  them  to  take  their 
scriptural  dues. 

So  much  as  a  general  outline  of  John  Thomas's 
public  opinions  ;  as  an  individual  demonstration  of 
his  more  private  feelings  we  will  briefiy  say  John 
Thomas  loved  pretty,  plump  Patty  Pride,  and,  as 
somehow  or  other  "  Hirisftnen "  with  him  were 
always  interlopers,  he  fancied  Con  Sweeny  kept  up 
the  national  character,  or  rather  want  of  it,  by 
doing  the  same,  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  he  could 
hate,  John  Thomas  hated  Con  Sweeny. 

We  say  "  as  far  as  he  could!*  becaus^^spite 
his  prejudices,  John  Thomas  had  a  magmncent 
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comer  in  his  heart,  which,  like  a  rainbow,  that 
ofibpriog  of  a  shower,  still-bom  if  nnsmiled  on  by 
the  genial  son,  wanted  but  a  seasonable  opportunity 
to  develope  itself  in  all  its  glory. 

In  person  John  Thomas  was  a  model  for,  not 
**  Apollo's  Belvidere  "  but,  apropos,  butlere.  He 
lived  well  and  his  stout  proportions,  ponderous 
calves  and  rabicund  nose,  like  honest  witnesses  as 
they  were,  unequivocally  testified  to  the  fact. 

His  habiliments  were  of  the  "  finest-eztra-super- 
doubie-milled-black  kersey,"  manufactured  into  a 
broad-tailed  coat,  relieved  by  a  curiously  white 
vest,  and  supported  by  knee  indispensables  secured 
by  five  small  buttons  and  a  pair  of  conceited  gold 
buckles  over  his  nnwrinkled  sable  silk  stockings. 
So  much  for  John  Thomas. 
His  Hirish  rival.  Con  Sweeny— Con  being  a 
national  condensation  for  Cornelius — was  a  dare- 
devil-boy, of  some  four  or  five-and-twenty,  with 
dark  curling  hair,  saucy  blue  eyes,  a  somewhat 
wide  and  laughter-loving  mouth,  garnished  with  a   ^ 
row  of  as  white  *'  ivories "  as  ever  furnished  the   ^ 
opening  in  the  head  of  a  Galway  lad. 

Like  all  his  countrymen  be  was  passionately 
fond  of  horses ;  a  steeple  chase  was  his  nil  ultra 
of  amusement,  and  cleaning  a  regular  rasper  his 
sum  of  enjoyment;  and  many  were  the  bright 
glances  and  sweet  smiles  bestowed  upon  Con 
Sweeny  when  mounted  on  one  of  the  **  Master's" 
thorough-breds,  but  no  smile  or  glance  had  half  the 
charm  for  the  good-looking  Irishman  as  the  smiles 
and  glances  of  pretty,  plump  Patty  Pride ;  in  fact 
to  use  his  own  words  "  he  was  bothered  intirely 
by  his  love  for  the  colleen." 

Patty  Pride  was  black-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  and 
although  plump,  marvellously  well-^aped : 

**  Brisk  M  a  bee  and  light  m  a  fkiry,'* 
Tripping  about  on  her  little  feet  like  a  conceited 
young  fawn,  and  singing  as  gaily  and  sweetly  at    , 
her  work  as  the  hazel-eyed  robin.  § 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  most  libelloualy  misrepre- 
sented by  a  wooden-headed  efiigy  outside  the  Park 
Theatre,  that 

"  The  conne  of  true  lo^e  Bever  did  ran  naooth." 
Our  tale  will  ^ rove  no  exception  to  this  rule,  the 
main  cause  of  which — shame  upon  her  tor  it — was 
pretty,  plump  Patty  Pride's  addiction  to  coquetry. 
She  knew  John  Thomas  loved  her,  and  she  knew 
Con  Sweeny  loved  her,  and  she  knew,  by  reason 
of  certain  legal  restrictions,  she  could  not  conve- 
niently marry  both  of  them  ;  therefore,  she  knew, 
or  ought  to  have  known,  the  most  proper  thing  she 
could  do  was  to  make  her  election  ;  and  there  was 
the  difficiilty  that  puzzled  Patty  Pride's  brains. 

The  more  she  argued  the  matter  with  herself  the 
more  shadioubted. 
The  pros  and  cons  were  sorely  conflicting. 


John  Thomas  had  the  best  place,  but  Con 
Sweeny  had  the  best  face. 

Con  Sweeny  could  dance  like  an  angel,  but  John 
Thomas  had  money  in  the  bank ! 

John  Thomas  might  be  steward,  but  Con  Sweeny 
was  thiny  yeare  the  younger. 

Con  Sweeny  could  sing  like  a  lark  and  make 
love  like— like — like — pshaw !  why  am  I  hunting 
fi>r  a  simile  when  he  can  supply  it— like' an  7rwA- 
man,  but  John  Thomas  fainted  at  a  nftniage  set- 
tlement— a  silk  gown  and  public-house. 

Under  these  conflicting  circumstances  Patty 
Pride  went  on  doubting,  and  the  arrow  of  love 
was  converted  into  the  shaft  of  discord ;  all  the 
soft  and  feathery  portion  being  ofiered  by  her  gal- 
lants to  Patty  Pride,  while  the  barb  was  alternately 
bandied  from  the  heart  of  John  Thomas  to  that  of 
Con  Sweeny,  as  either  fancied  his  rival  obtained 
some  mark  of  attention  which  ought  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  himself. 

Thus  precisely  similar  efiects — though  from  diflfe- 
rent  causes — ^were  visible  in  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  establishment ;  declining  aflTection 
in  the  drawing  rooms  producing  the  same  uneasi- 
ness in  Sir  Methusaiah  and  Lady  Rust,  that  incipient 
love  in  the  servants'  hall  caused  John  Thomas, 
Con  Sweeney  and  pretty,  plump,  Patty  Pride. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TBI  LIBRARY  AXD  TB  LIOENDS  ! 

"  Open  yoar  eaii,  for  which  of  yoa  ihall  stop  Uie  Tent  of 
hearing 

Wbealond  Ramor  speaks  V'—Skak.  9dpart » IT.  Ntn.  IF.** 

*'  Can  yon  not  read  it  1  is't  not  fair  writ  1  *'— **  King  John.** 

Will  our  reader  be  kind  enough  to  call  to  mind 
the  parting  of  Sir  Methusaiah  and  Lady  Rust,  de- 
scribed in  the  conclusion  of  our  opening  chapter  ? 
Each  the  victim  of  ill  temper  and  each  brooding 
over  fancied  wrongs  and  insults. 

Sir  Methusaiah  sought  his  library  ;  my  lady  the 
drawing  room.  Temper  I  temper !  what  an  all- 
powerful  tormentor  art  thou!  Under  thy  perni- 
cious influence,  the  white  and  delicately  moulded 
hand  which  swept  the  sweetest- toned  harp  in  the 
kingdom,  though  tutored  and  admired  by  Bocbsa, 
produced  nothing  but 

**  Harsh  discords  and  nnpleasing  sharjN." 
The  magnificent  "  Broadwood  "  was  deprived  of 
its  harmony ;  the  lovely  lines  of  Moore  converted 
into  simple  common  place  ;  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies of  life,  distorted  into  trammels  and  annoy- 
ances ;  and  a  really  high-souled  and  kind-hearted 
woman  transformed  into  a  torment  to  herself  and 
a  plague  to  those  around  her. 

We  will  leave  my  lady  gazing  listlessly  out 
upon  the  beautiful  lawn  in  a  state  of  metaphysical 
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wondennent  as  to  what  on  earth  ahe  waa  bora  for, 
and  follow  Sir  Methosalah  to  the  library. 

Seated  in  his  laxuriona  eaay  chair,  after  haying 
given  vent  to  some  vehement  mutteringe  and  dis- 
aatiafied  grumblings,  we  find  him  poring  over  a 
large  black  letter,  volume  of  ancient  legends.  By 
degrees  the  lines  of  anger  pass  from  his  face  and 
an  ezpreasion  of  deep  interest  invests  every  fea- 
ture. See !  he  has  raised  his  head  from  the  book : 
an  hour  hd  passed,  and  the  legend  is  concluded. 
Hark  !  he  speaks  ! 

"  Pdiaw !  Btofi*!  nonsense !  it  cannot  be ;  I  won't 
believe  it !  Yel  it  certainly  appears  well  attested. 
Strange !  This  very  night  I  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  making  the  experiment.  I  am  deter- 
mined—7*22  viatch  I " 

And  now  Sir  Methnsalah  has  put  on  his  hat  and 
strolled  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  village  church. 

My  Lady  Rust,  tired  of  her  "  own  bad  com' 
pany,"  has  entered  the  library ;  how  listlessly  she 
turns  over  the  splendid  volumes.  She  leaves  the 
cases  and  approaches  the  table;  her  eyes  &li 
on  the  quaint  old  black  letter  tome ;  in  a  few 
seconds  they  seem  rivetted  upon  its  open  page,  and 
with  difficulty  she  manages  to  decipher  the  obso- 
lete characters  and  reads  aloud 

"YE  LE6ENDE   OF   SAINTE  MARKE;" 

which  for  the  benefit  of  our  fiiir  readers  we  render 
as  follows : 

"  Then  wend  yonr  way  to  the  chnrch-yard  drear, 
Bat  tpeed  not  with  dread,  and  speed  not  with  fear ; 
Bear  ye  no  taper,  no  lamp,  no  torch 
To  guide  your  steps  to  the  mouldering  pordi, 
For  the  sheeted  ghosts  will  be  watching  then, 
And  the  dead  men's  lights  wfll  flicker  and  glare 
With  pale  bine  fladies  through  the  midnight  air. 
Sigh  not,  weep  not,  scarce  breathe  aloud, 
And  touch  not  a  cotse,  and  touch  not  a  shroud : 
But  solemnly  pass  by  the  ghastly  crowd. 
Ooss  thyself  thrice,  neither  less  nor  more. 
And  fix  thine  eyes  on  the  ehanoel*s  door, 
But  speak  not  as  thon  dost  prize  thy  soul. 
And  when  the  midnight  hour  shall  toll 
The  DooKKD  shall  pass  by  the  selfsame  grave, 
Ere  the  year  be  out,  they  shall  surely  fill ; 

And  thus  ye  may  know 

Who  will  moulder  low 
In  their  earthy  home,  if  ye  list  and  will, 
For  such  is  the  power  as,  all  believe, 
Of  a  vigil  kept  on  Saimt  Marks  his  Evs  I " 

There  are  certainly  strange  chords  in  the  hu- 
man heart. 

The  much  discussed  doctrine  of  essential  sym- 
pathy has  more  foundation  than  its  wholesale 
matter  of  fiict  decriers  suppose ;  there  are  indeed 

More  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yow  phUo»<^hy ! 

A  few  hours  precedent,  the  reading  of  the 
ghostly  old  legend  would  have  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Lady  Rust  no  emotion  stronger  than  a 
smile  at  its  extravagance,  or  a  sneer  at  its  absurd- 


ity ;  now  the  words  sank  deeply  into  her  heart  of 
hearts.'' 

Again  and  again  was  the  page  perused,  till 
every  syllable  was  grafted  on  her  memory,  and 
strange  thoughts  flitted  across  her  excited  ima- 
gination. 

There  is  a  latent  love  of  the  mysterious  and 
supernatural  planted  in  every  human  bosom. 

The  schoolboy  hurries  with  quick  beating  pulse 
and  paling  cheek  past  the  last  resting  place  <i  the 
quiet  dead ;  the  sturdy  j)easant  half  shuddera  at 
the  melancholy  whoop  of  the  ill-omened  owl ;  the 
tough-hearted  mariner  looks  with  indescribable 
awe  upon  the  bright-eyed  petrel,  the  supposed 
receptacle  of  his  drowned  messmate's  soul;  the 
ironnerved  soldier  counts  with  instinctive  dxead  the 
ominous  ticking  of  the  death-watch,  and  the  deep 
read  scholar,  despite  his  learned  theories  of  causes 
and  effects,  has  been  compelled  to  confess  an  un- 
easy belief  in  supernatural  appearances. 

Lady  Rust  was  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule;  yet  Lady  Rust  exclaimed  aloud  "im- 
possible ! "  without  at  all  believing  in  the  ex- 
clamation. 

A  few  moments  were  passed  in  solemn  thought ; 
the  result  was  a  resolution  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
saintly  legend. 

Curiosity,  with  all  its  insatiate  craving,  was 
aroused ;  as  well  might  another  Pandora  attempt 
to  resist  its  promptings  to  open  another  box,  or  an 
extra  Mistress  Bluebeard  defy  its  subtle  sophistries 
as  to  the  necessity  for  a  survey  of  the  fatal  and 
forbidden  chamber ;  it  was  as  of  yore  omnipotent 
and  Lady  Rust  determined  to  obey  its  dictates. 

"  Perhaps  she  might  see — " 

But  we  scorn  to  betray  her  ladyship's  thoughts. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE  SEXTON. 

"  Hath  this  fellow  no  feeUng  7 

He  sings  at  giave  making," — Hamdet 

Among  the  many  droppers-in  at  Rust  Hall  was 
grim  Master  Adam  Mould,  the  village  sexton. 

He  was  a  tall,  muscular  and  well -formed  man, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  keen  black  eyes,  iron-grey 
hair  and  crisp  black  whiskers.  Adiun  Mould  was 
more  remarkable  for  the  assiduity  Mrith  which  he 
attended  to  his  duties  in  the  church-yard,  than  his 
punctuality  inside  the  church.  It  was  his  wont 
to  loiter  about  on  Sundays,  viewing  ihe  result  of 
his  handy  work,  occasionally  breaking  out  in  some 
odd  verse  of  an  old  sea  song,  till  the  memory  of 
the  Sabbath  stopped  him  removing  a  stone  fiY)m  an 
already  occupied  grave,  or  walking  slowly  and 
admiringly  round  a  new  one,  giving  the  rough 
edges  a  finiriiing  touch,  and,  as  it  were,  a  friendly 
pat  with  the  flat  of  his  well-worn  spade. 

That  Adam  Moidd  was  a  man  of  midoubted 
courage  his  being  sexton  fulljikproved  ;  indeed  it 
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had  been  hinted  that  in  carty  and  even  middle  bfe, 
few  men  eould  dare  more,  or  handle  a  boat  better  in 
a  dark  night  and  rough  sea ;  and  some  scandaloos 
persons  sarmised  Mr.  Mould  had  been  somewhat 
snspicionaly  acquainted  with  certain  gentlemen 
whose  free  trade  principles  were  practically  carried 
out  on  the  broadest  posnble  scale,  entirely  un- 
shacided  by  any  ceremonious  observance  of  sundry 
regulations,  much  lauded  and  approved  by  his 
majesty's  commisnoners  of  customs  and  ezdae. 

Now  the  church-3Pard  was  situated  close  to  a 
fiivorite  running  place  on  the  beach,  and  it  was 
notorious,  that  the  stoutest  hearted  of  the  villagere 
were  so  scared  by  hideous  noises  on  dark  nights, 
that  the  office  of  sexton  went  a  begging,  till  Adam 
Mould  accepted  it ;  and  from  that  time,  such  ap- 
peared to  be  its  influence  among  the  hitherto  dis- 
tracted tenants,  a  better  conducted  set  could  not  be 
found,  and  &rther  that  John,  son  to  Adam  Mould, 
keeper  of  the  village  public  house,  frequently  as- 
sisted his  frither,  working  with  him  early  and  late, 
and,  doubtless  as  a  reward  for  his  filial  conduct,  his 
bar  was  always  remarkably  well  stocked  with 
superior  Schiedam  and  commendable  Cognac,  to 
the  great  delight  of  its  many  frequenters   and 
the  manifest  augmentation  of  John's  purse  and 
consequence. 

Adam  Mould  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  kitchen  of  Rust  Hall ;  his  tales  of  strange 
sounds,  strange  sights,  and  mysterious  tellings  of 
the  church  bell,  were  listened  to  with  breathless 
attention.  He  was  vastly  popular  among  the 
younger  house-maids  and  serving  men,  and  it  was 
particularly  ¥^orthy  of  notice,  during  Adam  Mould's 
solemn  recitals,  that  many  a  loving  arm  wound  itself 
round  a  buxom  waist  without  the  usual  "  ha*  done 
do's"  that  would  have  been  uttered  under  any 
other  circumstances.  As  if  the  whole  household 
was  under  some  electric  influence,  the  theme  of 
Adam  Mould's  conversation  was  nothing  more  or 
leas  than  the  identical  legend  of  Saint  Mark,  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Sir  Methusalah  and  Lady 
Rust. 

Now  it  BO  happened  that  the  personal  dislikes  of 
John  Thomas  and  Con  Sweeney  had  been  aggrava- 
ted to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  John  Thomas  hav- 
ing detected  Con  Sweeney  in  the  very  delightful  but 
improper  act  of  ravishing  a  kiss  from  the  pouting, 
lips  of  the  not-a-bit-too-mnch-to-be-pleaaant-re- 
sisting  Patty  Pride— while  Con  Sweeney j. equally 
on  the  alert,  discovered  John  Thomas  actually 
oflRfring  a  new  silk  dress,  fresh  from  tlic  draper's, 
to  the  bewildering  little  maid. 

John  Thomas  had  mentally  anathematized  Con 
Sweeney's  «  Hirish  himpudence,"  and  indulged  in 
nmdry  revengefiil  visions  of  a  pendant  gentleman, 
very  like  Mr.  Sweeney,  dangling  frmn  n  gibbet 
instead  of  after  a  decent  young  woman. 
Tho  legend  of  Saint  Mark  had  sntled  deeply 


down  in  the  jealous  slime  of  John  Thomas's  heart, 
and  though  by  no  means  of  an  unnecessarily 
daring  or  warlike  disposition,  he  resolved,  despite 
his  repugnance  to  wraiths,  winding-sheets,  cross- 
bones  and  other  poet  obit  horrore,  to  visit  the  grave- 
yard, hoping  that  a  bountiful  Providence  might 
m  its  mercy  indulge  him  wflh  a  view  of  a  certain 
*•  Hirish  happarition." 

Con  Sweeney  had  soliloquised  with  much 
bitterness  of  feeUng,  and  alter  the  following 
fcrfuon,  the  delinquencies  of  Jbhn  Thomas ; 

"  Bad  luck  to  him  !  eariy  and  late,  and  all  day 
long !  for  the  most  onplisant  thafe  of  a  schamer, 
that  iver  tried  to  put  his  eomether  upon  a  young 
crater  with  his  blaguard  silk  gownds !  the  villain 
o' the  world!    Why  don't  he  coort  her  like  a  man  • 
Faith,  if  it  wasn't  for  his  dirty  pocket  its  little 
chance  he'd  have.    Pd  back  heel   the  sowl  out 
of  him  at  a  fiiir  wrestle,  and  play  St.  Patrick's 
day,  wid  all  kinds  of  variations,  wid  an  alpeen  on 
the  bull's  head  of  him !     And  as  for  a  jig,  troth  • 
an  elephant  wid  the  riieomatism,  or,  for  the  matter 
o'  that,  the  gout  itself,  would  take  the  shine  and 
consate  out  of  him,  much  more  the  likes  of  a  boy 
that  cuts  it  across  the  buckle  till  two  eyes  can't 
foUy  one  of  his  feet.    Sure  there's  only  one  thing  I'd 
do  wid  pleasure  for  him.  and  that  is  to  drink  suc- 
CMs  and  long   life  to  his  corpse  at  his  wake  • 
Musha  !  but  its  glad  I'd  be  to  attend  it  at  this  day ! 
sorrow  a  word  but  truth  in  that." 

Here  a  new  Ught  seemed  to  break;^in  on  the 
exasperated  groom.  He  paused  for  a  moment ; 
then,  after  a  long  whistle,  continued— 

"  Be  dad !    perhaps  its  truth  ould  shovel  and 
skulls,  was  teUing '    Faith !  there*s  strange  things 
m  history  any  way.    There's  the  "  Banshee  "  that 
does  be  howling  before  the  death  of  a  raal  true-born 
Milesian,  one  with  the  ould  ancient  blood  in  'em ; 
and  can't  the  saints  do  any  thing  ?    If  Saint  Pat- 
rick despised  all  manner  of  varmints-^ood  luck  to 
him  for  it— and  sent  them  hoppin  out  o'  the  island 
wid  a  flea  in  the  ears  o'  thim,  why  wouldn't  St. 
Mark— his  name  be  bctuxt  us  an  hanim— have  a 
right,  av  it  was  plazin  to  him,  to  be  receiving  even- 
ing  calls  and  gettin,  maybe,  introductions  to  those 
who'd  want  the  good  word  from  him !    By  the 
vestments!  ifs  myself  that  will  watch  at  the  onld 
church  porch,  and  if  the  villain   isn't  too  onplea- 
santly  fet  for  a  sperrit,  mu^a !  who  knows  but 
may  be  Pil  see  John  Thomas's  dirty  gBoat. 
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CHAPTER  VI.- 
THE  Bounom. 

"  I  will  watch  UMkigbt.**Skak»pMre. 

Now  it  so  happened,   by  some  strange  coinci- 
dence, that  while  pretty,  plump  Patty  Pride  was 
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dressing  my  lady's  hair,  the  miatreas  and  maid 
were  involuntarily  reflecting,  deeply  and  aerioualy, 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  that  subject  was  the 
all-engrossing  one.  "  The  Legend  of  St.  Mark/' 
learned  by  my  lady  in  the  quaint  verses  of  the 
rare  old  volume,  and  by  Patty — with  sundry  edi- 
f]ring  and  marvellous  additions — from  the  grim- 
looking  sexton,  Adam  Mould,  and  therefore — 
as  was  perfectly  right  and  legitimate — my  lady  in 
a  roundabout  way,  commencing  with  the  year, 
then  descending  to  the  quarter,  subsequently  the 
week,  and  lastly  the  very  day,  introduced  the 
universal  subject,  combatting  Patty  Pride's  ready 
belief  with  s  host  of  logical  and  well  chosen  ar- 
guments usually  resorted  to  to  convince  others 
when  they  have  failed  with  ourselves. 

But  Patty  Pride  was  not  convinced,  so  in  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
have  ocular  demonstration  that  very  ni^t ;  being 
the  mora  incited  thereto  by  the  reflection  that  if 
either  of  her  lovers  was  fated,  she  ought  to  know 
it,  as  it  would  be  but  waste  of  time  to  encourage 
the  fleeting  and  never-to*be-fnlfiIled  intentions  of 
a  doomed  man. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

FBIVATE    THOUGHTS. 

Half  past  eleven ! 

"  Now  for  my  great  coat ! "  thought  the  baronet, 
as  he  left  the  library. 

"  I  am  determined,"  whispered  my  lady,  as  she 
passed  unseen  across  the  terrace. 

'*  Hit  his  hawful,  but  that  Hirishman  drives  me 
to  it,"  stammered  John  Thomas,  swallowing  a 
reeking  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  and  thrusting 
a  flask  of  the  unadulterated  fluid  into  his  pocket. 

"  Be  dad  !  I'll  take  this  with  me,"  ejaculated 
Con  Sweeney,  picking  up  '  a  darlint  of  a  twig  ;' 
*'  who  knows — ^faith !  there  may  be  a  shindy ;  if  so, 
I'm  convanient." 

"  I  won't  wear  my  thin  shoes,  and  Pve  got  the 
catechism  in  my  pocket,"  prudently  and  piously 
exclaimed  pretty,  plump  Patty  Pride. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  CHUSCH-TABD. 
*•  >  Tis  now  fhe  very  wHohing  time  of  night." — SAdk^Mre. 

Hush !  the  dead  are  sleeping  here  !  Are  they 
all  uncared  for,  now^  mortal  tears  have  ceased 
to  flow  X  No !  the  dews  of  heaven  weep  upon 
their  tombs,  the  rude  breath  of  the  viewless  wind 
sinks  into  solemn  cadence  as  it  sweeps  sadly  past 
the  home  of  death ;  the  stern  old  yew  trees  bow 
their  stubborn  heads  to  the  kind  tribute,  and  the 
melancholy  owl,  the  silent  witjieai  of  many  a  deep- 


filled  grave,  whoops  its  plaintive  note  of  dirge-like 
sympathy. 

•        •        •  »        •         *        « 

There  must  be  some  strangv*  cause  for  this  mad 
haste.  .  See  !  he  hurries  to  the  church-yard  as 
though  he  were  the  harbinger  of  new  and  lusty 
life,  instead  of  the  self-appointed  sentinel  of 
anticipated  death. 

The  moon's  pale  beam  falls  on  as  pale  a  face — 
the  lips  are  set,  the  eye-balls  strained.  What !  Sir 
Methusalah,  doth  thy  heart  fail  thee  ?  doth  it  quail 
now  ?    As  much  as  that  worn  efHgy's. 

"  It  is  all  a  &ble,  a  romance !  Folly  alone  has 
led  you  out — **    What  say  you  now  \ 

God  !  it  is  herself ! 

His  blood  has  turned  to  ice  !  What  does  he  look 
upon?  A  form,  a  female  form,  with  a  counte- 
nance more  deadly  white  than  the  bleached  cere- 
cloth of  a  fresh  shrouded  corse,  and  orbs  so  fixed 
they  seem  as  if  they  died  while  bent  on  all  they 
loved  on  earth  and  were  about  to  lose  forever ! 
This  is  no  mockery  !  it  is  herself ! " 
Mercy,  Heaven,  mercy  !    He  stands    before 


i< 


« 


me!" 


They  have  fled  the  scene  !  A  shriek,  like  the 
death-scream  of  hope,  struck  upon  the  ear  of  poor 
John  Thomas.  It  was,  to  his  horror,  answered  by 
a  yell  whose  Irish  accent  admitted  of  no  doubt. 
Struggling  with  fear  and  agony,  the  butler's 
gaze  fell  on  the  excited  visage  of  the  "  Hirish " 
rival.  The  graves  shook  beneath  his  ponderous 
fleetness,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with  his  fat  breath, 
which  found  vent  in  the  few  but  emphatic  words  — 

"  Booked  by  a  ftst  coach  hat  a  very  hearly  hour." 

The  shout,  impregnated  with  the  Galway  accent, 
had  scarcely  ceased  before  a  voice,  rich  with  the 
same  perfection,  exclaimed — 

"  Come  back,  you  villain !  sperrit  or  no  sperrit, 
I'm  your  man.  Is  it  gone,  he  is  ?  by  this  and  by 
that — thafs  Jahn  Thomas's  ghost ;  and  as  far  as 
looks  and  running  go,  the  moral  of  himself.  Hur- 
rah !  Ould  Ireland  forever  !  and  " — here  remem> 
bering  where  he  was,  Con  commenced  repeating; 
at  a  rapid  rate  a  confused  jumble  of  "  Pators  "  and 
**  Aves,"  and  his  retreating  figure  was  soon  lost 
in  the  distance. 


« 


They  are  gone  !  both  gone  !  and  I  am  alone 
in  this  iismal  place.  I've  held  my  eyes  with  ray 
hands  for  ^alf  an  hour  rather  than  look  on  thera 
again — poor  fellows  !  Both  doomed  !  it  would 
have  mattered  little  which  I  had  chosen  !  I  should 
have  been  in  weeds  and  )ie  in  the  church-yard 
grass,  in  twelve  months.  I  am  a  wretched  little 
lady's  maid" — and  with  this  apostrophe,  pretty, 
plump,  sobbing  Patty  Pride  stealthily  and  fearfully 
hurried  from  her  larking  place. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


THB  DOOMED. 


«  « 


"  Out,  out  1  brief  candle  I  "• 

•  •  •         •  • 

TwelTe  months  have  passed !  twelve  months ! 
Twelve  letters  sam  them  up,  bat  oh !  what  worlds 
of  hopes  and  fears,  sorrows  and  joys,  are  bounded 
in  the  words ! 

Twelve  months  have  passed^  and  how  7 

Thus— 

The  legend  of  Saint  Mark  seemed  strangely, 
awfully  borne  oat.  The  "  sheeted  dead"  had,  as 
they  each  supposed,  appeared  to  the  several  terrified 
visitors  to  the  old  charch-yaid,  and  the  thought  of 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  formerly  contend* 
ing  parties  had  the  most  salutary  results.  Small 
acts  of  kindness,  at  first  performed  from  the  ques- 
tionable fiseling  "that  it  couldn't  be  for  long," 
became  in  a  short  time  habitual,  positive  pleasures. 
Oh,  how  deeply  was  every  past  unkind  thought, 
word  and  look,  regretted ! 

Sir  Methusalah  would  gaze  for  hours  on  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  brood  over  the 
slightest  tone  which  had  formerly  thrilled  upon  his 
heart ;  and  as  the  bitter  conviction  that  he  must 
lose  her  rushed  to  his  mind,  the  hot  tears  would 
gather  in  his  eyes  and  a  foretaste  of  his  coming 
desolation  make  him  quiver  with  exquisite  agony  ; 
and  Lady  Rust  would  rivet  her  sweet  blue  eyes 
upon  his  fiice,  and  as  busy  memory  recalled  his 
nobleness  to  herself,  his  generosity  to  her  family, 
his  forbearance  at  her  unworthy  petulance,  and 
the  jusmeas  of  his  kind  remonstrances,  a  withering 
shudder  would  rush  through  her  heart,  as  she 
thought  on  the  fatal  omen  she  had  seen,  and  she 
would  throw  herself,  sobbing,  into  his  arms,  and  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  her  soul,  implore  Heaven  to 
spare 

"  So  good,  to  noble  and  lo  kind  a  man.'* 

John  Thomas'  revulsion  of  feeling  was  nothing 
short  of  marvellous.  He  patronized  his  quondam 
rival  to  an  unheard  of  extent — never  made  the 
lightest  allusion  to  "  White  boys,  ribbon  men  or 
the  halien  hact,''  and  desisted  entirely  from  reading 
aloud — as  had  been  his  custom  and  glory — all  par- 
agraphs headed  "Another  barbarous  murder  in 
Hireland,"  and  tirades  against  Daniel  O'ConnelL 

Con  Sweeney  was  touched  to  the  soul  by  this 
very  handsome  concfpct  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  corpse  on  short  leave  of  absence.  He  nursed 
John  Thomas  with  the  gentlest  assiduity  through 
a  long  and  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  and  John  Tho- 
mas returned  the  compliment,  if*  possible  with  in- 
terest, when  the  vicious  Chestnut  jammed  Con 
against  the  park-wall  and  broke  his  arm,  as  John 
Thomas  believed  merely  by  way  of  practice  to  per- 
form the  same  operation  on  his  neck. 

If  it  was,  and  who  doubts  it  ?  a  pleasant  sight 


to  see  the  generous  affection  of  Sir  Methusalah  and 
deep  and  beautiful  devotion  of  my  lady,  it  was  no 
less  delightfol  to  mark  the  honest  and  friendly  ex- 
change of  kindness  between  fot  John  Thomas  and 
daring  Con  Sweeney. 

As  for  Patty  Pride,  still  plump  and  provokingly 
pretty  as  ever,  thinking  both  her  beaux  doomed  to 
become  occupants  of  premises  only  suited  for  the 
reception  of  single  gentlemen,  she  so  subdued  her 
coquetry,  and  divided  her  attentions,  that  they 
more  added  to  the  happiness  than  disquietude  of 
her  admirers. 

Thus  had  matters  stood  for  twelve  months; 
each  dreading  but  folly  expecting  the  death  of 
the  other. 

On  the  fatal  anniversary  all  felt  convinced  the 
prediction  would  be  folfilled,  and  determined  to 
show  their  respect  for  those  about  to  depart 

"  To  another  and  a  better  world." 
Sir  Methusalah  appeared  at   the  breakfast-table 
with  a  white  fiice,  sable  suit,  and  sad  heart. 

Lady  Rust  was  in  the  deepest  widow's  weeds. 

They  started  on  seeing  each  other's  costume  ; 
they  were  speechless  but  the  tears  burst  from  my 
lady's  eyes  as  she  thought,  "  this  is  a  confirming 
presentiment." 

Sir  Methusalah  was  well  nigh  choked  as  the 
same  idea  flashed  across  his  mind. 

You  arc  in  black,  Patty  !   darlint !  " 
So  are  you ,  Mr.  Sweeney,  and,  bless  my  heart, 
80  is  Mr.  Thomas." 

"  Who  for  ?  "  inquired  one  yf  the  other  ser- 
vants. 

"  Ha  hexcellent  hindividooal,*'  blubbered  out  John 
Thomas;  "I'd  give  my  right  and  to  save  him," 
and  as  he  spoke  he  shook  Con  Sweeney's  fist  with 
a  degree  of  vigor  that  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  vice-like  grasp  of  the  warm-hearted  Irishman, 
who  sobbed  out :  "  Whatever  may  happen,  long 
life  to  you,  John  Thomas,  darlint ;  may  the  blessed 
angel  make  your  bed  asy !  it's  myself  that  feels 
more  mourning  in  my  heart  than  a  king's  foncral 
could  put  on  my  back !  " 

Here  pretty,  plump  but  pale  Patty  Pride  dashed 
the  fast  falling  tears  from  her  swollen  eyes,  and 
taking  a  hand  of  each  almost  whispered : 

"  Grief  and  truth  are  twins ;  speak,  in  the  name 
of  both,  if  I  have  ever  offended  you,  and  oh !  I 
know  I  have  often  and  often,  do  you  both  for- 
give met" 

"  From  my  sowl  I  do  by  this,"  said  Con  Swee- 
ney, smacking  her  right  cheek. 

"  And  I  by  that,"  gurgled  John  Thomas  after 
salating  her  left. 

"  He  kisses  strong  for  a  dying  man,"  thought 
the  butler. 

"  Bless  his  owld  heart ;  he's  game  to  the  last,' 
soliloquized  the  groom. 
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«  They  ought  neither  of  them  to  die  for  twenty 
years  at  least,"   mentally  sighed  the  Iady*B  maid. 
ThMM  envy,  hatred  and  malice  had  left  their 

heart*. 
Oh,  rare  old  St.  Mare  ! 
The  time  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  ! 
Sir  Methosalah  ani  Lady  Rust  sat  in  sad  si- 
lence, their  hands  firmly  locked  together,  and 
their  hearts  so  rivetted  that  certain  death  to  both 
would  have  been  happiness  to   their  dread  of 
losing  each  other. 

Con  Sweeney  looked  with  a  wondering  and 
watery  eye  at  John  Thomas,  and  blabbered : 
"  Apoplexy  !  ** 

John  Thomas  shook  his  head  dubiously  and 
despondingly  as  he  gazed  on  Con  Sweeney's  ap- 
parently healthy  countenance  and  whimpered  with 
intense  feeling  "Summat  in,  ard .'  *' 

And  pretty  Patty  Pride,  glancing  from  the  one 
to  the  other  and  thence  for  a  moment  at  the 
looking-glass,  sighed  '*  Lovb  !  ** 

"  Twelve !  and  all  alive !  " 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  t 
"  That* s  the  troth,  my  own  dear  wife." 


*<  Thank  God !  my  own  loved  husband  it 
yourself." 


u 


The  Heavens  look  down  wid  smiles  upon  you 
this  blessed  night,  you  fat  old  angel !  It  was  me- 
self  in  the  flesh !  Give  me  another  bug;  good  luck 
to  you!" 

"An  undred,  my  Iberaian  friend,  and  that's 
not  all  I'll  give  you— take  Patty's  hand— no 
words!  Pm  the  boldest,  and  ought  to  uke  the 
fint  vraming,  and  John  Thomas  can  pay  with 
his  honest  savings  if  he  is  called  upon  as  god- 
father. 

Musha  thin !— • 

But  the  story 's  done  and  a  happier  family  never 

breathed. 

Is  there  not  a  alight  moral  in  this  lightneaa  ] 
Would  not  the  thought  that  the  daff  mutt  come 
when  the  grave  will  be  the  home  of  all,  soiken 
down  our  antipathies,  humanise  our  tempers,  and, 
by  its  wholesome  ramembrance,  effect  in  all  oar 
Uvea  the  good  achieved  by  the  quaint  old 
•(LaoRirD  or  St.  Mark!" 


STANZAS. 


RT      KIRS      KARTHA      RU88RLL. 


PiLTiKMT,  fiom  my  lonely  Oflaemsnt, 
Watch  I,  while  the  poplar  leavet 
Gleain  and  quiver  in  the  moonli(ht, 
KiHed  by  every  lotteiing  breeze, 
And  the  iparklinf  fire  fliei  wander 
Through  the  grove  of  maple  treee. 

Then  I  nte  and  wander  dowly 
Toward  the  valley  calm  and  itill, 
Where  that  itream,  to  at  lo  hsAj, 
"  Windeth  at  iu  own  sweet  wQl," 
Like  a  pore  and  peerleH  maiden, 
Giving  joy  nor  fearing  ill. 

On  the  OTOHing  pote,  lo  moie-growa 
(Place  o'ergiayed  with  memorial 
Sit  I,  till  my  teeming  fancy 
Beenu  once  more  thy  itep  to  bear, 
And  thy  voice's  deep  heait-muie 
Comet  again  to  charm  mine  ear. 


0 


Tonet,  that  come  like  UeiMd  angelt, 
From  my  heart  the  ttone  to  roll  I 
Iron  lawB  that  Mnd  me  earthward, 
Then  are  fluid  to  the  toal, 
Which,  nptpringing,  flieth  tinging 
Towaid  itt  dim,  fhneeming  goal. 

Tones,  that  call  np  beaateou  visioas. 
That  had  bean  away  for  yeaia 

All  yoath'i  yeaning  dmamt  of  radiaMe, 
All  itt  longings,  all  iU  foan, 
Feelings,  strivings,  aspirations. 
That  had  seemed  long  qnenchod  in  teas. 

Thns,  beloved,  comes  thy  spirit,— 
Thus,  to  me  it  comes  once  more, 
Bringing  love,  and  hope,  and  patience. 
Strength  to  meet  the  ftatore's  store. 
Ah  I  I  know'thon  wooldst  not  leave  me 
Thoagb  thon  trsad'st  no  eaithly  shore — 
Thon^  the  mocking  leaves  above  me 
Whisper^—"  Gone  Ibrever  more." 
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THE    MINISTER'S    FAMILY. 


B7      MRS.      C.      H.      BUTLXB. 


Thibb  is  in  the  church-yard  at  Oakdale,  a  aimple 
moniiment  of  pure  white  marble,  beaxing  only  the 
inacription 

JUDITH, 

▲  OBO    IlIlfXTKBM, 

and  to  which  the  ibUowing  melancholy  history 
lelatee. 

Although  the  aged  and  revered  pair,  who  for 
many  yean  dwelt  in  the  embowered  parsonage, 
went  down  to  the  grave  childless,  the  time  was 
when  as  lovely  a  group  es  ever  glowed  from  the 
canvass  of  the  painter  clustered  aronnd  their 
hearth-atone.  One  by  one  these  lovely  blosBoms 
were  transplanted  from  earth  to  heaven ;  the  two 
eldest  were  alone  spared  to  console  and  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  parents.  Lovingly  and  prayer- 
ibUy  did  Mr.  Irwin  watch  over  his  treasures, 
conscious  that  the  same  Omnipotent  hand  which 
had  gathered  the  lost  ones  to  his  bosom  might  at 
any  moment  take  these  also.  As  months  and 
yean  rolled  on,  however,  the  children,  although 
delicate  from  their  birth,  grew  healthy  and  robust, 
and  the  age  of  childhood  passed,  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  their  parents  and  won  the  admiration 
of  all  by  their  extreme  loveliness  both  of  mind  Bnd 
person. 

That  his  son  should  adopt  his  own  holy  calling 
was  the  wish  nearest  the  heart  of  Mr.  Irwin. 
Philip,  on  the  contrary^  evinced  no  such  disposition, 
and  not  wishing  to  force  his  inclinations,  the  kind 
father  gave  him  permission  to  choose  any  profes- 
sion which  most  suited  his  ambitioD,  taking  caie 
at  the  same  time  to  instil  into  his  mind  those 
principles  of  rectitude  and  virtue  which  can  alone 
make  our  success  in  life  sure.  He  conducted  his 
education  himself,  and  still  cherished  the  hope 
that  in  time  his  beloved  son  might  hail  the  sacred 
profession  of  his  father  as  the  highest  earthly  ho- 
nor, if  entered  into  with  that  purity  and  faith- 
frilness  which  should  ever  distinguish  the  minister 
of  God. 

Philip  Irwin  was  nineteen,  and  his  sister 
Judith  two  yean  younger,  when  a  regiment  on 
their  way  to  the  Canadian  frontier  arrived  in  the 
village.  It  was  in  the  Summer  of  1814,  during 
the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants 
of  Oakdale  cheerfully  threw  open  their  doore  to 
receive  the  brave  defenders  of  their  country,  while, 
with  that  spirit  of  kindness  which   marked  the 


J 


J 
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character  of  Mr.  Irwin,  he  invited  the  colonel  and 
several  of  the  officera  to  the  hospitality  of  his 
own  roof. 

Doubtless  the  festivities  of  the  bar-room,  or  the 
shelter  of  almost  any  other  domicile  rather  than 
the  parsonage,  would  have  best  suited  the  tastes  of 
these  gentlemen ;  but  the  colonel  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  refuse  such  politeness,  and 
moreover  a  glimpse  of  Judith's  fair  &ice  at  the 
window  detenniued  him  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  the  clergyman.    , 

That  night  was  marked  by  a  storm  of  almost 
unprecedented  violence.  It  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered a  fearful  omen  of  the  misery  which  was  to 
follow  the  introduction  of  the  strangera  to  that 
peaceful  roof.  The  very  heavens  appeared  as  one 
vast  canopy  of  flame,  so  incessant  and  vi\dd  was 
the  lightning,  while  the  stoutest  heart  shrank 
appalled  from  the  terrilic  bursts  of  thunder  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  globe 
itself.  Such  was  the  fiiry  of  the  tempest  that 
both  the  family  and  guests  resolved  to  await  its 
termination  ere  they  sought  their  pillow. 

As  Judith  was  seated  upon  a  low  footstool  at  the 
feet  of  her  father,  her  arms  resting  upon  his  knees, 
and  her  large  blue  eyes  cast  imploringly  to  his,  as 
if  this  dear  parent  could  shield  her  from  the  storm 
which  filled  her  soul  with  dread,  the  colonel 
thought  he  had  never  beheld  a  more  lovely 
creature,  and  dared,  even  while  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  seemed  bursting  upon  his  head  for  his 
impious  thoughts,  to  plot  the  ruin  of  that  young 
and  innocent  girl. 

The  duration  of  the  storm  gave  ample  space 
for  a  pleasing  and  varied  conversation,  and  seldom 
had  Mr.  Irwin  listened  to  one  who  evinced  so 
perfect  and  familiar  an  acquaintance  with  all  sub- 
jects therein  introduced,  or  one  whose  manners 
were  more  agreeable  than  Colonel  De  Forest's. 
Philip,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  as  delightfully 
absorbed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other  oflicere 
who,  grouped  by  themselves,  were  dwelling  upon 
the  valorous  exploits  they  could  and  might  per- 
form on  the  field  of  Mare  should  opportunity  offer. 
There  was  certainly  bravery  enough  in  those  four 
gallant  men  (could  one  have  credited  their  bold 
assertions)  to  defend  the  whole  American  conti- 
nent! 

The  theme  was  unfortunately  an  exciting  one 
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to  Philip.  He  had  long  secretly  indulged  a  desire 
to  join  the  army,  and  this  conversation  therefore 
only  served  to  inflame  his  ardor  the  more  Fear- 
ful of  the  refasal  of  his  father  to  his  wishes  should 
he  make  them  known,  he  decided  to  confide  his 
views  to  one  of  the  oflicers.  Insensibly,  too,  Ju- 
dith forgot  her  fears  while  listening  to  the  pleas- 
ing discourse  of  tbe  colonel,  turned  oft  upon  to- 
pics to  win  a  lady*8  ear,  while  more  than  once  her 
eye-lids  drooped  and  her  cheek  crimsoned  under 
his  impassioned  glances. 

The  niffht  was  far  spent  ere  the  tempest  abated, 
and  on  the  morrow  it  was  found  the  roads  were 
so  impaired  by  its  violence ,  and  the  streams  so 
ranch  swollen,  that  the  colonel  gladly  seized  upon 
the  occasion  as  an  excuse  for  delaying  the  march 
of  the  regiment  for  a  few  days.  During  those  few 
days  it  is  no  wonder  the  artful  De  Forest  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  the  love  of  tbe  young,  unsophisti- 
cated Judith.  Ere  he  lefl  the  village  he  was  her 
accepted  lover  ;  but,  alas !  won  upon  her  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  from  ^er  indulgent  parents,  and  she, 
the  pure  and  artless  child,  yielding  to  his  seductive 
arguments,  buried  the  secret  in  her  own  throbbing 
bosom. 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  wishes  of  Philip, 
as  if  determined  to  destroy  the  domestic  happiness 
of  the  excellent  clergyman,  the  colonel  at  once 
lent  his  assistance  to  the  young  recruit.  The  rash 
youth  clandestinely  left  the  village  two  days  before 
the  march  of  the  regiment,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  join  them  at  a  given  spot.  The 
first  day  his  absence  created  no  alarm,  but  when 
another  night  and  day  had  passed  and  he  did 
not  return,  the  anxious  parents  were  filled  with 
dismay.  Mr.  Irwin,  for  some  indefinable  reason, 
suspected  the  truth  and  questioned  both  the  colonel 
and  his  men, but  one  and  all  denied  any  knowledge 
of  his  son. 

Philip,  however,  repenting  the  grief  and  uneasi- 
ness his  absence  must  cause,  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
his  parents  from  Albany,  begging  their  forgiveness 
and  stating  his  determination  to  join  the  army. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  sad  blow  to  the  unhappy  fa- 
ther—a measure  of  grief  almost  too  much  for  the 
doting  mother.  In  vain  Mr.  Irwin  wrote  to  his 
son  to  return,  dwelling  upon  the  misery  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  his  own  anguish.  It  was 
too  late ;  for,  even  if  Philip  had  wished  to  com- 
ply with  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  parents 
he  could  not  bacome  a  deserter  ! 

Judith,  too,  grew  pale  and  sad.  Her  step  lost 
its  fleetness  and  her  sweet  voice  faltered  as  she 
joined  m  the  evening  hymn.  It  was  ascribed  to 
her  grief  at  this  first  separation  from  her  beloved 
brother  and  companion — but  it  was  the  heart- 
wearing  load  of  concealment  and  duplicity  press- 
ing continually  upon  her  which  caused  this  change 
in  the  late  cheerful,  ingenuous  girl. 


And  it  is  ever  thus.  There  is  no  real  happiness, 
no  calm  for  those  who  are  conscious  of  deceiving 
their  best  and  truest  friends.  True,  the  face  may 
beam  with  smiles,  and  the  lips  utter  words  of  joy 
and  gladness,  bat  the  "  still,  small  voice  "  will  be 
heard  more  powerful  than  the  trumpet's  blast ;  its 
whispers  awake  anguish  and  remorse. 

Many  times  was  Judith  almost  resolved  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  confess  her  error, 
and  implore  his  pardon.  Almost  !  Oh,  had  she 
but  once  done  so,  how  much  misery — how  much 
wretchedness  would  have  been  spared  ! 

The  announcement  of  peace,  a  few  months  la- 
ter, once  more  brought  happiness,  long  a  banished 
guest,  to.  the  walls  of  the  parsonage.  With  yearn- 
ing, forgiving  hearts,  the  parents  prepared  to  re- 
ceive their  beloved  son,  while  Judith,  confident  that 
now  De  Forest  would  openly  avow  his  love,  felt 
her  heart  relieved  from  the  heavy  weight  which 
had  so  long  oppressed  it. 

It  was  a  pleasant  af^moon  early  in  April  that 
the  cheerful  music  of  drum  and  fife  echoing 
through  the  valley  proclaimed  the  return  of  the 
soldiers.  Joy  sat  upon  every  feature— congratula- 
tion was  on  every  lip,  for  so  much  was  Mr.  Irwin 
beloved  by  his  parishioners  that  both  young  and 
old  rejoiced  with  him,  and  many  indeed  assembled 
at  the  parsonage  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  young 
soldier. 

But  Philip  came  not. 

Colonel  De  Forest,  with  well  dissembled  grief 
upon  his  brow  and  a  fiendish  joy  playing  at  his 
heart,  delivered  a  letter  from  the  unhappy  boy. 
The  dreadful  tale  was  soon  told.  Philip  had 
gambled — had  been  detected  in  using  false  dice — 
a  violent  altercation  with  his  opponent  ensued, 
and  in  the  phrenzy  of  the  moment,  Phillip  had 
slabbed  him  to  the  heart ! 

To  elude  the  hands  of  justice,  by  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  his  hind  colonel  he  was  now  on 
his  way  to  England.  But  who  led  him  to  the 
gaming  table?  Who  substituted  false  dice,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  doomed  youth? 
Who  goaded  him  on  tc  madness  and  urged 
that  fatal  murderous  blow  which  was  f  o  bring  ever- 
lasting ruin  and  misery?  Who,  but  the  specious 
colonel — the  betrothed  of  the  innocent,  confiding 
Judith  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a  well  devised  scheme  to 
secure  the  brother  ere  he  commenced  his  designs 
upon  the  sister. 

The  grief  of  the  miserable  parents  is  too  sa- 
cred a  theme  to  dwell  upon.  There  was  but 
one  source  of  comfort  for  them  in  their  afRic- 
tion — a  source  ever  open  to  the  distressed,  and 
to  this  with  world-weary,  heaven-longing  hearts 
did  they  turn. 

The  colonel  spent  a  week  at  the  parsonage,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  Judith   in   private.      His  protestations  of 
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love  were  anboanded ;  bat  until  he  bad  broached  the 
■ubjeet  to  his  own  family,  whom  he  represented  as 
highly  aristocratic  and  wealthy,  it  was  his  desire 
their  engagement  should  still  remain  a  secrrt. 
It  would  only  be  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
he  would  return  and  claim  that  beloved  hand  at 
the  altar.  Satisfied  with  this  assurance  and 
confident  of  his  truth,  Judith  saw  him  depart, 
and  now  looked  forward  with  all  the  joy- 
ful anticipation  of  trustful,  perfect  love  to 
the  period  when  together  they  should  receive 
the  blessing  of  her  parents.  In  her  own  hap- 
piness she  had  not  forgotten  her  unfortunate 
brother,  but  having  been  assured  by  her  lover 
that  he  had  only  acted  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
in  his  own  self  defence,  that  all  would  terminate 
happily,  and  in  a  few  months  the  exile  be  restor- 
ed to  his  family,  she  ceased  to  weep  except  for 
the  silent  sorrow  she  saw  preying  upon  the  hearts 
of  those  so  dear  and  revered. 

A  montti  might  have  passed  after  the  departure 
of  Colonel  De  Forest,  when  one  dark  night 
Judith  was  aroused  from  slumber  by  a  pebble  be- 
ing thrown  against  her  chamber  window.  This 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  in  some 
trepidation  she  arose  and  looked  from  the  case- 
ment. It  was  so  dark  no  object  could  be  distin- 
guished, but  a  voice,  which  caused  her  heart  to 
throb  tumultuously,  exclaimed, 

"  Dearest  Judith,  be  not  alarmed — it  is  I ;  your 
fiuthful  lover!*' 

"  Greorge,  dear  George  !  am  I  indeed  so  happy? 
Wait  one  moment,  and  I  will  open  the  door  for  you." 

"  No,  sweet  girl !  my  visit  is  to  you,  and  you 
alone.  Gome  down  then,  quickly — I  have  some- 
thing of  great  importance  to  communicate.'' 

Not  nn  instant  did  Judith  hesitate  to  comply 
with  her  lover's  reguest—so  guileless  was  she,  that 
the  idea  of  impropriety  in  so  doing  never  crossed 
her  mind.  Quickly,  therefore,  slipping  on  a  dress, 
and  throwing  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  she  trip- 
ped lightly  down  stairs,  gently  unbolted  the  door, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

"  This  way,  my  beloved  girl,"  cried  De  Forest, 
almost  lifting  her  from  the  ground ;  *'  this  way, 
dearest ;  we  may  else  be  overheard, .  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  I  should  have  a  few 
moments  undisturbed  conversation  with  you." 

Then,  passing  his  arm  around  her,  he  hurried  her 
swiftly  on  through  the  garden,  without  again  speak- 
ing. They  reached  the  gate ;  when  suddenly,  and 
ere  she  was  aware  of  his  intention,  Judith  found 
herself  lifted  in  his  arms,  placed  in  a  carriage,  and 
driven  rapidly  away  from  her  father's  door ! 

'*  i  h,  George!  Greorge!"  shrieked  the  poor 
girl,  struggling  to  release  herself;  '*  where  are 
)  ou  taking  me  1  Oh,  let  me  out !  Do  not  take 
me  from  my  dear  parents,  George  ! " 


But  in  vain  she  strove  to  free  herself;  a  pow- 
erful arm  withheld  her. 

*'  Fear  nothing,  my  beloved  one,  my  wi/e,  as  you 
will  soon  be  ! "  exclaimed  De  Forest,  pressing  her 
to  his  bosom.  "  Calm  this  agitation ;  do  not  dis- 
tress me  by  these  tears !  In  a  few  hours,  dearest, 
you  will  be  mine  ! — mine  past  all  recall ;  and  then 
as  ffty  bride  shall  you  again  embrace  your  hon- 
ored parents.  Subdue,  then,  your  fears,  sweet  one 
and  listen  to  me." 

He  then  informed  her  that,  as  he  feared,  he 
found  his  friends  impersuasible  to  his  union  with 
the  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman.  They  had 
other  and  more  ambitious  views  for  him  ;  and  ere 
his  arrival,  had  already  selected  a  rich  heiress  for 
his  bride;  one,  too.  who  required  neither  more 
beauty  nor  more  attractive  manners  to  win  a  heart. 
To  blind  their  suspicions  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  way  for  his  own  happiness,  be  had 
feigned  to  yield  consent  to  their  wishes — ^nay,more, 
the  wedding-day  was  already  appointed  : 

*'  But  you — you  alone,  dearest  Judith,"  continued 
De  Forest,  "shall  be  my  bride!  Ah,  fools!  Did 
they  think  I  would  renounce  my  fondest  hopes 
— give  up  thy  priceless  love,  sweet  one  1  Once 
secure  of  tAee— once  the  husband  of  my  beloved 
Judith,  I  can  brave  their  fiercest  anger,  nor  can 
their  frowns  long  resist  thy  heavenly  smile !  No  1 
the  moment  they  behold  thee,  they  will  take  thee 
to  their  hearts  and  bless  their  son  for  giving  them 
such  a  daughter !  Then  cease  to  weep,  my  dear- 
est, for  we  shall  soon  be  happy." 

Is  it  strange  such  artful  reasoning  re-assured 
the  trembling  girl,  or  that  yielding  to  the  sophis- 
try of  her  lover  she  no  longer  hesitated  to  concur 
in  the  proposed  measures  7 

Day  was  just  dawning  as  they  reached  a  small 
town  about  twenty  miles  from  Oakdale.  Here 
every  thing  was  prepared  ;  a  clergyman  already 
awaiting  their  arrival,  and  in  a  few  moments  Ju- 
dith was  pressed  to  the  bosom  of  De  Forest  as  his 
wife.  She  now  begged  to  return  immediately  to 
her  parents ;  but  no,  this  could  not  be  ;  she  should 
write  to  them,  however,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
Boston,  which  would  be  ere  night>fall.  And  obliged 
to  content  herself  with  this  assurance,  poor  Judith 
found  herself  borne  still  farther  from  the  beloved 
home  of  her  infency. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Boaton,  they  drove  at  once 
to  lodgings  already  prepared  for  them. 

«  This,  beloved  Judith,'*  said  De  Forest,  as  he 
led  her  through  the  luxuriously  famished  apart- 
ments, **  is  our  home.  Conscious  I  am  these  poor 
rooms  are  undeserving  the  reception  of  so  much 
beauty  and  loveliness ;  yet  bear  with  them,  dear- 
est, a  few  days,  for  my  sake  ;  then,  X  trust,  the 
arms  of  my  parents  will  be  opan  to  thee — their 
house  thy  happy  home." 
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Judith,  who  never  in  ber  life  hftd  beheld  MOfjtkt 
80  splendid  as  these  aputments,  which  her  hus- 
band termed  poor-^-coaSamd,  danled  and  over- 
come by  his  kindness,  hid  her  tearful,  blushing 
face  in  his  bosom. 

Her  first  duty  was  to  write  her  parents,  implor- 
ing their  forgiveness  for  (he  error  she  had  com- 
mitted in  concealing  from  them  the  affsction  so 
long  snbasting  between  her  beloved  husband  and 
herself;  dwelt  rapturously  upon  his  devotion  and 
kindness — on  the  pleasures  so  soon  to  be  derived 
by  an  introduction  to  his  friends,  and  repeated  the 
assniances  of  De  Forest,  that  in  a  very  few  weeks 
she  would  again  be  in  the  arms  of  the  dear  ones  at 
the  parsonage,  whose  pardon  she  confessed  was 
alone  wanting  to  render  her  happiness  periect. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  horns  were  as  a  snoeession 
of  beantiihlly  tinted  flowers,  over  which  the  "foot 
of  time  fell  noiseless."  Judith  moved  in  aworid 
of  enchantment  and  delight.  Her  husband  ever 
at  her  side,  breathing  only  words  of  tenderness 
and  love,  laviafaing  upon  her  the  most  rare  and 
cosily  gifts.  She  ceased  to  regret  the  anger  of 
his  parents-— almost  to  forget  how  much  anguish 
her  loss  must  have  caused  the  beloved  ones  at 
home ;  or,  if  sometimes  a  tear  would  for  a  moment 
dim  the  happy  sparkle  of  her  eye,  it  was  quickly 
kissed  away  by  lips  ehe  adored. 

Alas !  poor  Judith ! 

During  these  halcyon  days  she  remained  closely 
in  those  beautiful  apartments.  It  was  the  wish 
of  De  Forest,  that,  until  his  still  obdurate  parents 
had  consented  to  receive  her  as  their  child,  his 
lovely  bride  should  not  be  seen  in  public,  and 
of  course  Judith  had  no  other  wish — ^it  was  happi- 
ness enough  to  live  for  him  and  him  alone !  Al- 
though no  answer  had  been  received  to  her  letters 
—even  this  could  not  mar  her  felicity. 

One  evening  her  husband  said  to  her : 

*•  Dearest  Judith,  I  have  just  parted  from  my 
sister,  who  already  loves  you,  and  is  most  desirous 
of  seeing  you.  She  is  determined  no  longer  to 
act  the  cool  part  of  prudence,  but  will  dare  even 
the  anger  of  our  parents,  to  embrace  the  wife  of 
her  brother.  Indeed,  my  love,  I  expect  her  here 
this  evening,  accompanied  by  her  husband  ;  and 
need  I  tell  you  how  proud  and  happy  I  am  to 
present  Augusta  with  sacb  a  sister  1  ** 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang,  and  a  very 
handsome  woman  splendidly  dressed  was  shown 
into  the  apartment,  who,  without  waiting  the  for- 
mality of  an  introduction,  rushed  immedia^ly 
to  Judith,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
exclaimed : 

"  My  dearest  sister,  for  as  such  my  heart  hails 
you,  let  me  be  the  first  to  bid  you  welcome,  a 
thousand  times  welcome  to  the  femily  of  your 
husband.  Here,  Villicrs,"  she,  continued  turning 
to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her,  ".salute 


oar  sister,  the  bride  of  ov  beloved  George.  Con- 
firm what  I  have  said,  and  assue  her  how  I  haTc 
longed  iot  this  moment." 

Completely  overpowered  by  the  caresses  and 
afiectionate  protestations  of  Mrs.  Viiliers,  poor 
simple  Judith  could  only  blush  and  shed  tears. 
De  Forest,  however,  came  to  her  aid;  supported 
and  reassured  by  him,  she  soon  recovered  her 
composure,  and  the  evening  passed  delif^tfiiliy 
away  in  the  interchange  of  warm  and  kindly  sen- 
timents. 

As  their  visitors  were  about  departing,  De 
Fotest/  addressing  Mis.  Villien,  said, 

"Augusta,  I  have  a  fevor  to  ask.  I  have 
kept  my  dear  little  bird  too  closely  caged  I  fear» 
methinks  she  already  droops  and  pines  for  air — 
it  will  not  do  for  her  always  to  nestle  thos  fondly 
to  the  bosom  which  loves  her  so  well.  Then  my 
dear  sister,  as,  for  reasons  which  we  ^11  under- 
stand, I  caimot  have  the  happiness  of  appearing 
with  her  at  present,  let  me*  give  her  up  to  your 
guardianship.  Take  her  with  you  around  the 
city— amuse  her  with  all  you  may  think  worthy 
to  amuse  but  take  care,  sister,"  he  added  glanc- 
ing tenderly  at  Judith,  who  had  vainly  endea- 
vored to  interrupt  him  to  assure  him  that  she 
wished  for  no  other  enjoyment  than  home  and  his 
presence,  *'  take  care  no  one  steals  away  my  little 
treasure — ^you  must  be  lynx-eyed,  Augusta." 

Assuring  him  that  nothing  could  gratify  her 
more  than  to  be  entrusted  with  so  lovely  a  charge, 
and  promising  to  call  on  the  morrow  and  initiate 
her  young  inexperienced  sister  in  some  of  the 
thousand  delightful  pleasures  of  the  city,  Mib. 
Viiliers,  afieciionately  kissing  Judith,  took  leave. 

There    was    a  certain  indefinable  something 

about  ■  Mrs.  VillietB  whi^h  Judith  did  not  like 

a  something  very  different  from  what  she  had  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  sister  of  her  husband.  She 
was  a  very  showy  woman,  certainly  very  hand- 
some and  elegantly  formed — but  there  was  a 
certain  boldness  in  her  manners,  almost  coaise- 
nesB,  which,  in  spite  of  her  love  to  De  Forest, 
displessed  her. 

"  It  is  very  foolish  in  me  though,"  she  thought, 
**  to  feel  thus ;  it  is  only  becaose  I  am  such  a 
novice,  unused  to  feshionable  manners,  and  ac- 
custumedonly  to  the  simplicity  of  Oakdale."  And 
here  Judith  hurst  into  tears,  and  thought  long  and 
sorrowfully  of  those  who  dwelt  within  that  peace- 
fol  valley. 

The  morrow  came  and  true  to  her  promise 
Mrs.  Viiliers  led  her  forth  amid  the  feshionable 
throng.  How  gladly  would  she  have  escaped 
from  the  rude  stare  which  every  where  greeted 
her  appearance,  but  which  her  companion  re- 
turned with  one  eqaally  bold ;  laughing,  talking 
loud,  and  attracting  much  attention  from  her  very 
gay  toilette.      It  was  the  same  every  day.      Poor 
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Jadith  in  min  begged  to  remain  at  home,  tmt 
neither  herhuband  nor  Mrs.  ViUien  would  allow 
of  it,  and  therefore  their  Tietim  was  foreed  to  go 
into  seenee,  and  mix  with  company  from  wliich 
her  heart  revolted.  De  Forest  never  accompanied 
her,  but  daily  absented  liimself  more  and  more 
from  her  side,  assoring  her  that  lie  was  un- 
avoidably forced  to  do  so,  afiected  regrets  he  did 
not  feel,  and  bade  her  be  gay  and  happy,  for  soon 
all  would  be  well. 

He  sapplied  her  purse  most  liberally,  which 
Mrs.  Villiers  took  care  to  spend  as  liberally. 
Trinkets,  dresses,  bonnets,  all  the  little  et  eeterag 
of  the  toilet  were  purchased,  and  at  the  most  ex- 
travagant price.  Judith  remonstrated,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  The  gaudy  taste  too  evinced  in  the  se- 
lection of  these  articles,  so  different  from  the 
chastenesB  and  purity  of  Judith's  views !  Yet  too 
amiable  to  differ  with  one  so  nearly  allied  to  her 
beloved  husband,  and  who  alone  of  all  his  friends 
had  dared  to  come  foward  and  greet  her  as  his 
wife,  she  paiaively  yielded  to  her  wishes,  and  saw 
herself  decked  out  in  the  most  showy  and  dashing 
style  without  uttering  a  word  of  expostulation. 

Such  had  been  the  life  of  Judith  for  three 
months,  when  De  ForeBt  announced  to  her  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  leaving  her  for  a  week 
to  attend  to  eome  business  in  a  distant  city,  and 
fearing  ^e  might  be  lonely,  he  proposed  she 
should  pasB  the  interim  of  his  absence  with  Mrs. 
Villiers.  Many  and  bitter  were  the  tears  the 
poor  girl  shed  upon  this  firBt  parting  with  him 
she  loved.  De  Forest  tenderly  embracing  her 
kissed  them  away,  and,  bidding  her  look  forward 
to  the  hour  of  his  return,  with  well  dissembled 
grief  tore  himself  from  her  arms. 

Mrs.  Villiers  lived  in  much  splendor.  Her 
rooms  were  furnished  not  with  taste,  but  ^owily 
and  extravagantly,  and  thronged  with  a  giddy 
round  of  company,  from  which  Judith  would  fain 
have  absented  herself, bat  for  the  fear  of  appearing 
ungrateful  for  the  kindness  of  her  sister  in-law. 

A  week  passed.  De  Forest  did  not  return — 
another  and  another  wore  wearily  on,  but  still  he 
came  not.  Her  heart  the  seat  of  melancholy,  and 
a  thousand  evil  forebodings  pressing  upon  her, 
Judith  no  longer  hesitated  to  retire  from  scenes 
so  little  congenial  to  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  own  room  sad  indeed 
were  the  reflections  of  this  poor  child,  yet,  never 
doubting  the  faith  of  De  Forest,  she  suffered 
alone  on  his  account  the  tormenting  thought  that 
he  might  be  languishing  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
while  she  who  could  so  tenderly  minister  to  his 
comfort  was  far,  far  away.  • 

For  several  days  she  had  noticed  a  change  in 
the  manners  of  Mrs.  Villiers  toward  her.  When 
at  the  very  time  her  sympathy  and  support  were 
most  required — she  suddenly  became  cold   and 
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distant,  or  greeted  her  only  with  nnft^ling  jests 
and  laughter !  Once  more  then  Judith  resolved 
she  would  conceal  her  unhappiness  within  her 
own  bosom  and  gratify  her  sister  by  joining  the 
constant  revel  below,  when,  with  a  flushed  Aoun- 
tenance  and  almost  insolence  of  deportment,  such 
as  she  had  never  before  manifested,  Mrs.  Villiers 
one  morning  unceremoniously  entered  her  room, 
and  abruptly  demanded, 

•«  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

Much  surprised  at  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  this  question  was  asked,  Judith  looked 
upon  her  for  a  moment  without  speaking ;  then 
recovering  herself,  said  pleasantly, 

"  I  must  confess  I  have  been  such  an  extrava- 
gant little  wife  that  the  generous  supply  my  dear 
husband  left  me  is  nearly  expended.  I  have  only 
a  few  dollars  left  I  believe,  but  to  those  you  are 
perfectly  welcome.**  And  she  tendered  her  purse 
to  Mis.  Villiers. 

'*  One,  two,  four — em — ten — fifteen— -is  this  all 
you  have?"  inquired  that  lady. 

"Yes  all.  But  take  it,  do— I  have  no  use 
for  it." 

"  Take  it !  to  be  sure  I  shall  take  it.  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  not  receive  my  honest  dues," 
cried  Mrs.  Villicm,  putting  the  purse  in  her  pocket 
and  casting  a  malignant  look  upon  Judith.  "  Come, 
come  Miss,  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other 
at  once ;  this  has  been  a  long  ferca,  and  for  my 
part  I  am  glad  it  is  ended." 

<'  Grood  Heavens,  what  mean  you  ?"  gasped  poor 
Judith,  pale  as  marble  and  clinging  to  a  chair  for 
support. 

"  What  do  I  mean  t  Why  that  you  will  never 
see  your  fine  sweetheart  again,  and  that  you  may 
walk  out  of  my  house,  or  provide  yourself  with  a 
new  lover!" 

But  ere  the  unfeeling  woman  had  done  speak- 
ing, the  wretched  girl  sank  in  a  swoon  upon 
the  floor,  of  which  Mrs.  Villiers  taking  the  ad- 
vantage proceeded  deliberately  to  appropriate  to 
herself  all  the  rich  jewels  and  other  valuables 
which  she  could  find  upon  the  dressing-table,  or 
in  the  bureau  of  her  victim. 


Of  the  infemous  deception  practised  upon  the 
artless,  unsuspecting  Judith — the  sham  marriage 
—the  suppression  of  her  letters — all — the  reader 
must  have  already  surmised.  Her  base  betrayer, 
Colenrl  De  Forest,  was  both  a  husband  and  a 
feth'er  ere  he  stole  this  lovely  valley-fiower. 
Palled  at  length  by  the  very  sweetness  and  purity 
which  had  captivated  him,  he  abandoned  her  in 
the  manner  described,  and  abandoned  her,  too, 
without  one  feeling  of  remorse,  into  the  hands  of  a 
woman  as  infamous  as  himself ! 

Why  dwell  upon  the  scene  which    followed 
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Judith's  recovery  from  that  long  and  death-like 
swoon? 

Late  that  night  a  watchman  foand  the  poor 
girl  wandering  around  the  streets  withoat  bonnet 
or  shawl,  for  she  had  made  her  escape  from 
the  den  of  iniqfuity  in  which  she  had  so  long  in- 
consciously  resided.  It  was  fortunate  the  heart 
of  the  watchman  was  compassionate.  Moved  by 
her  youth  and  beauty,  and  her  touching  appeal  to 
his  protection,  he  bore  her  to  a  place  of  safety, 
but  en  morning  the  object  of  his  kindness  was  in 
a  raging  fever.  She  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where  for  many  weeks  she  languished  at  the  gate 
of  death. 

In  the  meanwhile,  how  great  had  been  the 
silent  sorrow,  how  poignant  the  anguish  of  the 
tender  parents!  The  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  their  daughter  had  well  nigh 
broken  their  hearts,  and  strange  to  say  they  never 
once  surmised  that  their  kind,  sympathixing  friend, 
the  colonel,  could  in  any  way  be  concerned  in  their 
wretchedness. 

For  weeks  the  compassionate  neighbors  devoted 
themselves  to  the  search  for  the  misring  girl — 
heavy  rewards  were  offered  for  any  information 
respecting  her— the  river  was  dragged— the  woods 
explored  for  miles  around — ^but  all  in  vain,  until 
finally  the  agonized  parents  relinquished  the  search, 
although  the  hope  that  they  might  still  embrace  their 
child  clung  to  them,  and  trust  that  the  Almighty 
in  his  own  good  time  would  solve  the  mystery. 

.  So  &r  did  the  base  betrayer  of  their  daughter 
carry  his  duplicity  and  villainy,  that  even  wliile 
glorying  in  the  success  of  his  vile  schemes— while 
the  innocent  victim  of  his  wiles  was  made  happy 
by  his  promises  of  being  speedily  restored  to  the 
arms  of  her  parents— he  dared  even  to  write  those 
parents  under  the  plea  of  cheering  them  vrith  tid- 
ings of  their  unfortunate  son,  not  forgetting  to 
express  his  warmest  wishes  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  their  lovely  daughter,  Miss  Judith. 
When  informed  by  a  letter  from  the  afflicted 
father  of  the  disappearance  of  his  child,  language 
is  hardly  adequate  to  express  the  grief  and  horror 
which  the  sympathizing  colonel  professed  to  feel. 
In  short  so  well  did  he  act  his  part  that  the  de- 
ceived father  believed  him  to  be  his  best  and 
truest  fnend. 
It  was  upon  a  lovely  evening  in  the  month  of 


September  that  a  female  was  seen  by  several  of 
the  villagers  of  Oakdale  direeting  her  steps  toward 
the  gate  of  the  parsonage.  She  walked  very 
slowly,  now  and  then  clinging  for  a  moment  to 
the  fence  or  trees  which  bordered  the  road ;  appa- 
rently her  feeble  limbs  could  with  diflicnlty  sustain 
her.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  she  paused  long,  end  ats 
if  hesitating  to  proceed  farther ;  at  length  gently 
lifting  the  latch  she  tottered  up  the  well-worn 
path. 

The  windows  and  doors  were  open»  and  the 
■beams  of  a  glorious  moon  flooded  the  little  sitting- 
room  with  her  calm,  holy  radiance.  Mr.  Irwin 
had  just  aasembled  his  femily  for  the  evening  ser- 
vice; and  as  the  wanderer  paused  and  glanced 
through  the  casement,  she  saw  the  place  where  the 
had  so  often  knelt  by  the  ride  of  her  beloved 
fether,  still  vacant.  Oh,  who  can  tell  the  emotions 
which  then  agitated  the  bosom  of  that  yoong 
giriT 

Softly  she  stole  into  that  well-known  apartment 
— -teftly  she  knelt  dpwn  by  her  revered  parent. 
With  throbbing  heart  she  listened  to  the  holy 
words  of  the  good  man— to  his  earnest  supplica- 
tions for  his  beloved  children,  and  her  own  name 
coupled  with  another— her  poor  brother's,  trembled 
on  his  lips,  while  a  low  suppressed  sob  attested 
the  anguish  of  a  motket*9  heart ! 

The  solemn  service  ended,  all  arose.  No  one 
had  seen  the  stranger  enter,  and  now  Mn*  Irwin 
herself  was  the  firrt  to  observe  that  bending  form 

The  mother  knew  her  child ! 

With  a  scream  of  joy  she  rushed  toward  her : 
**  Judith,  my  daughter !  My  child,  my  beloved 
child!"  But  Judith  moved  not.  They  raised 
her  in  their  arms ;  her  eyes  were  closed  ;  a  peace- 
ful smile  rested  upon  her  countenance,  and  her 
little  hands  were  clasped  over  a  heart  which  had 
ceased  to  beat ! 

The  sorrows  of  poor  Judith  were  ended,  and 
her  weary  spirit  at  rest. 

The  fete  of  Philip  Irwin  is  unknown.  He  never 
returned  to  Oakdale  ;  and  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  death  of  the  good  pastor,  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  him.  Colonel  De  Forest  met  a  dread- 
ful end.  Suddenly  called  from  earth  to  meet  his 
God — his  heavy  sins  all  unrepented,  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  one  whose  home  he  had  rendered 
desolate  and  wretched. 


AN  UNSOLVED  PUZZLE. 


The  following  enifoia  has  been  for  tome  yean,  it  ii  Mid,  wandering  over  the  world,  begging  for  a  mlntion.  If  it  it  not  a 
boas,  the  inaolnbility  of  it,  and  the  incoeM  with  which  it  has  to  long  defied  oonjeotare,  entitle  it  to  a  more  enduring  plaoe 
than  Uie  colnnint  of  a  newspaper :—  o 


I  sit  stern  on  a  rook  while  I'm  raising  the  wind. 

When  the  storm  is  abated  I'm  gentle  and  kind  ; 

I  have  kings  at  my  feet,  who  wait  bnt  my  nod 

To  kneel  in  the  doit  on  the  cionnd  I  have  trod. 

I  am  seen  by  the  world,  and  known  bv  the  few  ; 

The  Gentiles  detest  me-4'm  pork  to  the  Jew. 


I  never  have  spent  bnt  one  night  in  the  daik, 
And  that  was  with  Noah  alone  in  the  ark. 
My  weight  is  three  pounds,  my  length  is  one  mile, 
And  when  Tm  discovered  yoii'll  say  with  a  smile 
That  my  first  and  my  last  are  the  bnt  of  the  itle. 


THE    LUCK   OF   A   LOSS. 


BT    MISS     ISABEL     JOCSLTN. 


Wbll,  it  was  6  wanxi  morning.  A  hot  June  day 
was  coming.  You  could  Juow  it  by  the  lazy 
motion  of  the  up-curling  mists,  through  which 
streamed  the  purple  harbinger  of  the  day-god. 
You  could  know  it  by  the  glossy  sheen  of  the  leaves, 
from  which  the  thirsty  air  so  soon  drank  the  early 
dew.  You  could  know  it  by  the  silence  of  the 
birds  that  lingered  in  the  sleepy  boughs  of  the 
brook' threaded  woods.  You  could  know  it,  for 
the  glare  dimmed  your  eyes,  and  a  dnll,.impatient 
weariness  crept  over  your  frame,  even  before  the 
day's  labor  had  commenced.  All  things  turned 
prophets  that  mom.  and  foretold  the  radiant  heat 
of  the  noon .  The  grass  stalks  drew  down  their 
sulky  pennons ;  the  rose  of  yesterday  was  blanched 
and  to-day's  bud  hung  its  languid  head;  the 
crisped  vines  fell  loggingly  from  the  wall.  The 
murmur  of  the  bees  smote  sharply  on  the  ear ;  the 
small  yellow  moths  were  afloat  in  the  living  sun- 
shine ;  and  the  hum-bird  chased  the  ringlet-but- 
terfly from  the  rosy  chambers  of  his  palace— the 
hollyhock  bush.  The  sun's  children  were  alive 
and  jejoicing ;  but  all  delicate  things  alien  to  bis 
glory  were  drooping  and  djring  away.  *  As  you 
passed  through  the  village  you  met  but  few 
abroad,  and  they  but  nodded  and  went  on  in  haste 
to  reach  their  homes.  In  homes  of  ease  young 
maids  cloistered  in  the  shade,  rested  their  pale 
cheeks  on  idle  fingers  and  sighed  away  the 
hours.  On  the  platform  of  the  pump  gathered 
groups  of  sun-burnt  girls,  splashing  the  water  about 
with  merry  glee,  yet  stepping  off  in  more  willing 
than  agile  pace  with  their  spilling  buckets.  The 
idling  lads  at  the  school-house  door  were  gazing 
with  envying  eyes  on  the  noisy  waters  of  the  mill- 
stream.  How  they  did  long  to  be  ducking  and 
diving  in  the  glassy  pool  above,  where  the  white- 
bosomed  geese  sailed  so  proudly  ;  and  how  cheer- 
ily the  pufiy  miller,  in  his  island  fortress,  would 
have  given  his  day's  toll  to  be  as  care-free  as  they 
— and  more — if  he  might  spend  in  dozing  and 
smoking  the  sultry,  shiny  hours. 

Poor  Lucy  Ferret,  all  night  long  she  had  watched 
by  her  sick  mother,  and  at  day-dawn  she  came  to 
the  open  window,  praying  for  a  breath  of  air 
on  her  sallow  cheek,  but  the  airs  were  all  sleeping 
in  icy  waves  iar  northward .  Ice  and  snow — ^it  was 
tormre  to  think  of  them  on  such  a  burning  day. 

Mr.  Anson,  the  store-keeper,  drew  out  a  glass 
of  his  foaming  beer  for  '*  home  consumption,"  and 
then  walked  in  the  back  room,  leaving  his  slim 


Mark  to  mind  the  few  customen  who  might  drop 
in.  Mark  winked  to  his  chum«  Nathan  Wood- 
ford, who  was  buying  a  basket  of  pines  for  his 
mother,  the  lady  of  the  "  lodge,"  and  challenged 
him  to  a  game  of  marbles.  Marbles— such  a  lank 
body  as  Mark  might  fancy  them,  but  Nathan  sig- 
nified ^t  all  the  popping  energy  had  oozed  out  of 
his  finger  ends ;  so  Mark,  the  most  active  scape- 
grace in  ^  Appleton,  lay  for  hours  on  the  counter 
munching  lemonsand  imbibing  useful  moral  lessons 
firom  the  pictured  toy-books  in  the  show  case. 

"Ten"  struck  the  &ithful  monitor  in  Aunty 
Finch's  sitting-room.  '*  Ten  o'clock,"  telegraphed 
Johnny  Finch  to  the  deaf  teamster  who  was  rest- 
ing his  horses  before  the  store.  *'  Ten  o'clock," 
muttered  Mark,  repeating  the  information  so  be 
might  be  corrected  if  wrong,  '*  more  like  eleven 
or  twelve,"  and  with  two  jumps  he  wqs  at 
the  door  endeavoring  to  make  some  words  with 
the  imperturbable  Johnny. 

Who  would  not  have  been  imperturbable,  saunter- 
ing up  and  down  that  shaded  piazza,  in  cool  shin 
sleeves,  vnth  the  dignified  consdousness  of  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  so  long  as  he  found  that  agree- 
able-t  Who  would  stop  to  answer  the  waspiBh 
little  clerk  when  he  might  nod  and  smile  to  Lucy, 
who  piningly  lingered  by  the  opposite  window, 
parting  the  dusty  boughs  of  the  jessamme,  and 
sprinkling  them  with  water  that  something  about 
her  might  be  fresli  and  'nndrooping.  And  Lucy 
was  going  to  have  a  visitor.  Johnny  took  a  great 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  that  meek  and  pa- 
tient girl ;  but  he  muttered  double  malediction 
when  youn^  Flora  Vere,  with  a  heavy  basket  on 
her  arm,  stopped  at  the  door.  He  guessed  that  in 
that  basket  were  fiibrics  on  which  Lucy's  nimble 
fingers  would  have  to  fly  day  and  night,  and  he 
blamed  the  selfish  hearts  that  had  dispatched  so 
delicate-looking  a  messenger  on  so  long  and  fa- 
tiguing a  journey.  Not  Iris  herself— though  she 
was  a  carrier  of  less  bulky  parcels — bad  a  sweeter 
or  brighter  &ce  than  Lucy's  visitor.  Very  difier- 
ent  wa^  she  from  the  sallow  and  stooping  seam- 
stress. On  lip  and  cheek  burned  the  hue  of  the 
scarlet  vervain,  and  braids  of  silky  hair  gave 
*'  shadow  to  the  fairness"  of  a  brow  the  sculptor 
would  have  loved  to  look  on.  Her  eyes  were  of  a 
clear  and  brilliant  hazel,  and  on  every  feature  sat 
an  expression  of  mild  firmness  and  of  a  quick  in- 
tellect, not  unsuited  to  the  bird-like  and  graceful 
motion  with  which  she  ascended  the  narrow  stairs 
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and  came  to  the  bedside  of  the  invalid.  Soon 
she  was  waving  over  her  the  great  old  feather  fiin 
while  Lucy  took  from  the  basket  no  small  supply 
of  work. 

"  Your  aunt  Woodford  means  to  keep  us 
busy,"  said  Mrs.  Ferret  to  the  young  girl.  "  Well, 
it  is  no  great  matter  what  demands  she  makes  on 
us ;  for  she  will  give  us  the  money  we  so  much 
need,  but  with  such  a  house-full  of  servants  as  she 
has,  how  dares  she  send  you  such  errands,  and  on 
no  warm  a  day  1  Why  scarce  anybody  is  stir- 
ring.** 

*'  Any  of  the  servants  would  have  been  oflfended 
at  such  a  requisition,**  replied  Flora,  laughing, 
« and  so  Carry  and  Susan  teaied  me  to  come. 
You  know  no  one  else  could  carry  a  long^piessage 
straight,  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  believe  I  would 
have  refused  if  I  had  not  had  an  errand  of  my  own 
to  attend  to.  I  have  had  my  own  way  for  once, 
for  I  have  beto  waiting  a  week  for  a  chance  Co  see 
you.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  ever  seen  this 
paper  before." 

She  drew  from  the  basket  a  time-ttained  scroll 
and  put  it  into  the  hand  of  the  sick  woman.  The 
poor  creature's  eyes  glistened  with  tears  and  she 
laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  scarce  able  to  speak 
from  emotion.  **  Oh,  Lucy ! "  she  exclaimed, "  this 
is  the  law  paper  I've  told  you  about  so  often,  and  you 
never  would  believe  I  was  right  about  it.  Now  Miss 
Flora  will  have  her  right,  and  those  hateful  Wood- 
fords  will  have  to  move  out  of  the  lodge.  The 
old  gentleman  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he 
expressed  his  will  as  he  did." 

<*  But,  mother,  the  will  gave  Mr.  Woodford  all 
his  father's  property,"  said  Lucy,  though  with  evi- 
dent pain, "  and  though  some  think  he  over-per- 
suaded the  old  gentleman  to  put  it  all  in  his 
hands,  you  know,  as  well  as  everybody,  he  was 
in  his  perfect  senses,  and  the  will  cannot  be  set 
aside.*' 

"  This  is  a  deed— «  deed,  granting  to  his  grand- 
child, Flora,  the  estate  lying  in  and  near  Appleton; 
just  half  of  the  property  he  owned  at  that  time — 
just  at  her  mothsr's  death.  I  was  his  housekeeper 
then,  and  Aunty  Finch  was  there  nun&ng  poor  Mrs. 
Yere.  She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  Flora  ;  her 
father  and  brother  were  unkind  to  her  on  account 
of  her  marriage.  And  your  grand&ther  had  said 
so  many  cruel  things  that  after  Mr.  Yere  died,  he 
was  ashamed  to  see  her  and  would  not  take  her 
home  till  she  was  near  her  death.  Then,  indeed, 
he  was  willing  to  make  some  reparation  and  to 
please  her  he  signed  off  to  you  the  property  that 
would  have  been  her*s.  Squire  Woodford  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  though  he  might  know  that 
the  old  man  ^o  was  so  fond  of  you  would  not  have 
left  you  at  his  mercy.  I  never  could  guess  what 
had  become  of  the  paper.  I  heard  it  was  destroy- 
ed    Where  did  you  find  it,  darling  1 " 


"  I  found  it  some  days  ago  in  an  old  port-folio 
in  the  little  garret  room  where  they  put  me,  now 
the  house  is  so  fo  11.  It  made  my  heart  leap  for 
joy  to  find  my  dear  old  grandfather  was  not  so  un- 
just to  me  as  every  one  thinks  him,  but  now  I  haTe 
got  this  document  I  do  n  ot  know  how  to  substan- 
tiate the  claim — I  am  so  poor  and  friendless.*' 

"  Keep  it  safe,  dear  ;  keep  it  safe,  and  you  will 
find  friends  to  help  you.  There  is  a  good  Shep- 
herd who  watches  over  such  dear  lambs  as  jron." 

"  Well,  we  will  talk  it  over  another  time.  I 
know  Aunt  Woodford  will  send  me  to-morrow  to 
hurry  you.  Good  bye.  The  housekeeper  is  sick 
and  I  have  double  duty,"  and  again  bidding  them 
a  kind  "  good  bye  "  the  busy  little  creature  hurried 
away. 

Then,  as  if  so  &ir  a  presence  had  ^blessed 
the  air,  there  came  along  a  breeze,  dancing  in  a 
madcap  style  with  pyramidal  forms  of  dust,  which 
slipping  its  ghost-like  arms,  again  were  clutched 
and  turned  about  and  scattered  in  millions  of  am- 
ber grains  on  stem  and  tree  and  newly  painted 
wall.  Whirling  over  Lucy's  fence  this  merry  new- 
comer seemed  keeping  wild  holiday.  It  shook  the 
ripe  roses  from  the  one  sturdy  bush  and,  catching 
the  swaying  branches  of  the  jessamine,  clambered 
into  the  window,  where  it  was  welcomed  like  loveS 
own  messenger. 

Then  aping  the  maiden  who  had  come  and  gone 
BO  lightly,  it  sank  to  its  gentlest  mood.  It  kissed 
the  sickly  flowers  ;  it  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
sleeping  mother  and  fanned  her  hollow  temple.  It 
murmured  kindly  music  against  the  ear  of  the  seam- 
stress, and  sang  out  the  pleasant  song  in  the  bough- 
filled  chimney.  Lucy's  fingers  flew  fast ;  she  cot 
the  ravelling  folds  and  plaited  the  costly  lace  with- 
out one  sigh  at  the  fate  which  gave  to  their  haughty 
owners  garments  so  rare  and  a  life  so  gentle 
to  see,  while  she  strove  hardly  against  poverty ; 
and  her  fair  fiiend,  who  had  been  tenderly  nurtur- 
ed till  her  old  grandfather's  death,  was  subject  to 
their  whims  and  caprices,  and  took  as  an  un- 
gracious gift  what  should  have  been  her  own. 

Aunty  Finch,  as  we  have  said,  lived  opposite 
Mrs.  Ferref  B,  and  Aunty  (who  was  there  in  Ap- 
pleton that  did  not  call  the  good  soul  Aunty  1)  was 
one  of  the  best  neighbors  in  the  place.  Her 
Johnny  kept  the  garden  in  prime  order,  and  there 
was  alwajrs  something  to  spare  from  its  choice 
beds  or  its  border  of  savory  herbs .  Nowhere  were 
there  such  trees  as  had  their  long  arras  pinned  to 
the  substanial  walls  of  her  small  tenement,  such 
trees  for  bearing.  In  the  scantiest  years  the 
youngsters  used  to  know  where  to  beg  plums  and 
pears;  no  one  would  thieve  from  Aunty ;  they 
would  as  soon  ttfke  from  their  own  mother.  Then 
Aunty's  well-water  was  so  sweet  and  freshly  bub- 
bling up  from  its  deep  spring  that  the  neighbors 
would  run  in  often  for  a  pitcher-full  for  the  good 
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hoBband  wKo  had  a  long  ride,  or  the  sick  child  who 
loved  it  better  than  their  own  stale  water,  and 
what  made  it  better  still,  Annty  would  aid  herself  in 
raising  the  windlass,  %nd  never  dream  of  fretting  if 
a  drop  chanced  to  fell  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the 
passage  She  was  just  that  good  and  hearty  and 
whole-souled  personage  who  is  needed  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  poorest  are  proud  and  indepen- 
dent, and  the  rich  are  forced  to  be  more  conciliatory 
than  they  wish.  She  was  an  admirable  settler  of 
differences  between  these  two  classes,  for  both  treat- 
ed her  with  a  kind  of  fiimiliar  respect.  Wherever 
there  was  feast  or  frolic.  Aunty,  for  the  nonce,  was 
liege  mistress  of  bake-oven  and  stew-pans ;  and 
none  could  get  well  of  any  disease,  bad' enough  to 
be  called  heart-sickness,  without  her  syrups  and 
teas.  In  the  gossip  of  the  kitchen  and  the  feverish 
complaints  of  the  sick-room,  many  a  secret  came 
to  her  knowledge,  but  none  ever  escaped  her  hon- 
est tongue.  Squire  Woodford  called  her  the  "  non- 
pareil of  goodies ; "  and  his  dashy  wife  and  daughters 
would  stop  to  say  good-morrow  as  they  passed. 
But  she  laughed  at  a  compliment  she  did  not  un- 
derstand ;  was  not  at  all  overwhelmed  with  the 
ladies'  condescension,  and  instead  of  carrying  to 
them,  as  a  welcome  present,  the  white  grapes  that 
grew  on  her  precious  vines,  she  took  them,  all 
daintily  hiding  their  crystal  globes  under  a  wreath 
of  eglantine,  to  Flora  Vere,  whose  motheriess  child- 
hood had  won  her  pity  and  love,  even  before  the 
harder  days  of  her  life. 

Aunty's  house  was  small,  but  like  her  heart,  it 
was  elastic,  and  every  thing  about  it  was  right  and 
trim.  Though  die  was  a  portly  personage,  she 
moved  easily  in  and  about,  and  Johnny's  lines  and 
nets  and  rifles  always  swung  in  their  proper  places. 
The  two  did  not  take  up  so  much  room  but  that 
at  times  they  could  accommodate  a  lodger ;  and 
now  the  little  room  that  opened  into  the  garden 
had  been  for  some  time  occupied  by  a  pale  and 
smdious  young  man,  who,  till  of  late  years,  had 
been  an  absentee  from  the  neat  little  village 
where  his  father  and  fathers  had  lived  and  died, 
leaving  a  good  name  behind  them.  In  his  younger 
days  the  beautiful  homestead  of  the  family  had 
passed  into  stranger  hands,  and  Gerald  Vere  had 
been  a  rover  round  the  world — staying  a  little 
while  here,  and  a  little  while  there ;  yet  making 
up  by  a  quick,  observant  nature,  what  he  lacked 
in  stability  of  circumstance  ;  for  when  he  came 
back  to  his  native  place,  he  was  soon  respected  for 
his  attainments,  and  choosing  the  profession  of 
the  law,  he  entered  on  a  career  that  gradually  im- 
folded  his  energies,  and  discovered  him  spirited, 
capable  and  full  of  honor ;  as  the  old  worthies  of 
the  town  said  all  the  Veres  had  been  before  him. 

None  could  certify  with  perfect  exactitude  what 
had  thus  aroused  Gerald's  ambition  and  suddenly 
changed  a  careless  youth  into  a  thinking  and  per- 


severing man.  However,  the  secret  was  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most,  when,  at  times,  from  a 
splendid  equipage  that  rolled  through  the  streets,  a 
pair  of  radiant  dark  eyes  rested  flatteringly  on  him, 
and  a  queenly  head  acknowledged  his  alpiost  re- 
verent salute.  It  was  said  that  in  a  distant  city, 
where  his  sparkling  wit  had  made  him  a  favorite 
in  society,  and  where  an  old  disagreement  be- 
tween the^Veres  and  Woodfbrds  was  too  stupid  a 
thing  to  be  brought  on  the  carpet,  he  had  met 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Squire's  daughters, 
and  paid  his  court,  as  did  other  men,  with  a  light 
and  worldly  heart.  But  she,  half  mocking,  half 
encouraging,  so  bound  him  by  her  beauty's  spell 
and  by  the  magic  of  her  ambitious  temper,  that 
nothing  seemed  to  him  light  labor  which  might 
bring  him  near  her  ;  so  he  toiled  and  toiled,  hiding 
his  hopes  from  all  but  her  ;  and  she  smiled  and 
seemed  almost  to  receive  some  of  the  fervor  of  his 
warm  nature  into  her  icy  heart ;  yet,  one  bright 
May  morning,  in  all  the  jestful  carelessness  of  a 
frivolous  spirit,  she  left  a  ferewell  card  at  his  htun- 
ble  door,  and  the  next  thing  he  heard  she  was 
married  and  off  on  her  bridal  tour.  It  was  a  bit- 
ter thing  for  a  proud  man  to  find  that  malicious 
tongues  were  busy  with  his  name,  that  her  rejec- 
tion and  contempt  had  influenced  others  to  be  un- 
gentle with  him.  Though  he  mixed  little  with 
them,  he  was  not  exempt  from  sarcastic  allusions 
and  annoyance*^' which  swelled  his  cup  of  sorrow. 
The  honey  of  the  bee  will  cure  the  wound  of  its 
sting,  and  woman's  soft  words  may  sooothe  the 
grief  of  the  rejected  lover.  But  Gerald  had  none 
to  shed  balm  on  his  wounded  heart  till  the 
pitying  eye  of  Providence  looked  benignly  on  his 
sorrow.  And  when,  as  the  sun  attracts  earth's  dank 
vapors,  that  chilling  sorrow  rose  up  from  his  socd 
with  it  fled  away  all  angers  and  jealousies  and 
contention.  Forgiveness  and  peace  filled  the  void 
left  by  his  early  passion,  and  they  who  had  scorned, 
learned  to  love  and  revere  the  saintly  cahnness  of 
his  brow.  At  last  there  came  for  him  a  day  of 
sober  triumph,  if  triumph  could  be  named  of  the 
emotions  of  so  gentle  a  spirit.  That  day,  that  hot 
June-day,  he  had  bought  back  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  industry  the  home  of  his  fathers,  beantifiil  in 
its  Summer  glory  as  when  they  had  given  it  up. 
The  fields  of  tender  wheat  spread  bristly  on  up- 
land and  vale',  and  as  he  rode  through  the  green 
forest  path  he  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  timber  was 
little  thinned.  But  it  was  sad  to  see  how  the  dwell- 
ing that  was  once  so  dear  had  fellcn  to  decay. 
The  slant  roof,  so  slant  that  it  seemed  almost  elid- 
ing off,  was  all  overgrown  with  moss  and  brown 
lichens,  and  between  the  flag-stones  around  the 
door  the  grass  sprang  greenly  up.  The  curb  of  the 
well  was  choked  with  the  thrifty  celandine,  that 
showered  down  its  spotted  helmets  and  twitchy 
pods  upon  the  dark-gleaming  water.    Yet  while 
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these  thingB  might  all  recover  their  pristine  beautf, 
where  might  he  find  the  pore  elements  of  home  to 
bless  his  manhood  under  that  roof  7  They  who  had 
grown  up  beside  that  hearth-stone  were  estranged 
fipom  him  and  their  birth-place,  and  the  only  one 
of  his  name  left,  a  distant  kinswoman,  was 
among  those  who  had  done  him  so  much  evil  and, 
for  all  he  knew,  shared  their  cmel  and  mocking 
temper. 

She  might ;  bat  he  would  not  believe  it.  Hs 
coold  not,  when  he  looked  in  her  clear,  deep  eyes 
and  marked  her  modest  dress  and  manner,  so 
different  from  those  showy  girls.  He  heard  her 
name  often,  and  thon^  some  said  Flora  was 
wiliiil,  and  that  at  times  she  wonld  be  sad  and 
cast-down,  and  then  in  another  mood  wild  and 
gay  as  the  Sammer  thrushes,  none  ever  said  that 
she  was  unkind  or  unruly,  and  he  had  often  seen 
her  stop  to  pat  the  little  curly  rogues  beside 
some  lowly  gate,  or  bring  her  small,  sweet  tribute 
of  flowers  to  the  sick,  or  come  with  sjrmpathizing 
look  and  soft  words  to  the  house  of  affliction.  His 
eye  Had  followed  her  when  she  little  thought  it, 
and  as  inklings  of  her  wrongs  and  trials  came  to 
his  mind,  he  began  to  form  some  plan  for  pro- 
curing her  happiness.  He  had  thought  of  her 
both  as  he  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  stream  which 
in  that  blazing  noontide  lay  like  a  golden  belt 
around  his  broad  domain,  and  eit4be  had  reached 
the  village  he  was  destined  to  take  up  another 
thread  of  her  destiny  and  weave  it  in  with 
his  own. 

Nathan  Woodford  has  rested  under  the  heavy 
shadow  of  an  old  tree,  and  after  regaling  himself 
with  some  of  the  fragrant  frmt  he  carried,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  grass  to  sleep.  Just  as  the 
shadow  was  veering  from  the  spot  where  he  lay, 
the  playful  voice  of  his  cousin,  Flora,  awoke  him. 
She  sat  on  the  gnarled  root  a  moment  while  he 
stretched  and  jrawned  himself  into  waking  order 
and  then  they  went  on  together.  "  What  is  the 
matter  7 "  said  he  to  himself; "  Flora  is  not  given  to 
reverie,  yet  to-day  she  scarcely  hears  what  I  say  ; 
I  will  play  a  trick  on  her,  so  I  will."  He  bade  her 
look  at  the  handsome  figure  of  a  horseman  who 
was  stirring  up  the  dust  in  the  road  at  a  fine  rate, 
and  dipping  his  hanci  in  her  basket  he  felt  to  find 
something  worthy  abstraction.  He  drew  hastily 
out  a  little  packet  rolled  in  a  handkerchief  and 
threw  it  behind  him  in  the  road.  The  thin,  sheer 
folds  of  the  cambric  fell  apart  and  when  Gerald 
Vere  came  by,  the  time-stained  parchment  that 
had  given  old  Mrs.  Ferret  such  a  parozymn  of  joy 
lay  like  an  old  wrapping  paper  on  the  roadside, 
but  it  caught  the  lawyer's  eye  and  he  dismounted 
to  look  at  it  fiirther.  His  quick  eye  saw  its  drift 
and  putting  it  safely  in  his  bosom,  he  bided  the 
time  when  he  should  know  more  about  it,  and 
harried  on. 


\ 
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It  was  with  a  cry  of  fear  and  a  fit  of  weeping 
that  touched  the  heart  of  the  wicked  little  rogue, 
that  Flora  discovered  the  losv>f  the  deed  whidi  to 
her  ardent  mind  seemed  the  instrument  that  would 
elevate  her  to  her  proper  station.  She  had  built 
doud-palaces  that  now  seemed  all  rifted  and  scat- 
tered through  the  sky.  A  strong  woman's  heart  had 
she  to  dare  the  heat  of  the  noon  so  long,  yet  retraced 
her  steps  and  again  and  again  searched  the  green 
mound  under  the  oak  tree  where  they  had  stopped. 

That  night  there  came  a  messenger  frx>m  the 
lodge,  saying  that  Miss  Flora  Vere  was  very  ill, 
and  Aunty  must  come  and  nurse  her. 

"  Tell  her  fit>m  me,"  said  Gerald,  who  heard  the 
tidings  with  pain,  "  that  I  have  a  valuable  paper 
belonging  to  her  in  my  care,  and  as  soon  as  she  is 
sufiScieiitly  recovered  I  should  like  to  speak  with 
her  about  it." 

For  weeks  she  lay  in  a  darkened  room,  some- 
times in  a  wild  delirium,  sometimes  in  a  death- 
like sleep.  Strange  visions  haunted  her ;  the 
fiither  whose  lineaments  she  had  never  known, 
and  the  mother  who  died  when  she  was  so  young, 
came  to  her  and  blest  her  with  their  love.  The 
old,  white-haired  grandfather  came  and,  as  of 
old,  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  in  all  the  fond  and 
doting  nSeedoaot  a  foolish,  old  man,  who  repent- 
ed him  of  past  resentments,  and  loved  her  not  only 
for  her  own  sweet  sake  but  for  her  mother's  also* 
Oft  she  lay  with  a  seraphic  smile  playing  u|^n  her 
lip,  and  if  disturbed,  would  frx>wn  and  weep, 
yet  throwing  her  arms  round  the  nurse's  neck,  beg 
pardon  for  her  frowardneas,  saying  she  would 
forgive  her  when  she  knew  she  had  broken  her 
communion  with  the  loved  and  lost. 

But  again  her  pulses  beat  healthftilly ;  again  she 
took  her  lowly  place  among  the  relatives,  who,  if 
their  conduct  toward  her  could  not  be  called  harsh- 
ness, were  certainly  far  from  kind.  The  coldness 
and  reproach  that  common  pity  had  excluded  from 
her  sick  chamber  assailed  her  weak  nerves,  yet  she 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  new  path  ;  she  faltered  in 
no  duty ;  she  gave  softest  answers  to  every  rude 
speech ;  with  the  angelic  sweetness  of  a  rapt  spirit 
die  went  through  eveiy  trial.  It  was  while  she 
thus  learned  to  "  suffer  and  be  strong,"  Aunty  re- 
minded her  of  Gerald's  commission,  and  his  fre- 
quently expressed  desire  to  see  her.  "  Tell  him  I 
look  forward  to  our  meeting  with  a  pleasure  un- 
mixed with  selfish  motives,"  was  her  answer  to  the 
good  old  woman,  and  she  named  an  early  day. 
Indeed  she  did  anticipate  and  joyfully  welcome  his 
coming.  She  had  often  met  her  kinsman  and  heard 
him  spoken  of  The  quick 'blood  had  mantled 
her  cheek  when  she  had  heard  his  name  lightly 
taken,  and  his  admiration  of  the  stately  Caroline 
made  the  subject  of  their  mirthfulness.  She  had 
oflen  hoped  that  they  might  meet  and  become 
filends.     Now  she  was  to  see  him,  and  if  he  was 
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noble  and  cbivalroos  as  she  deemed  him,  how 
gladljr  would  she  claim  his  aid  and  protection. 

Sqoire  Woodford  showed  no  little  astonishment 
when  Mr.  Vere  was  announced  as  a  visitor  to  his 
house.  *'  The  yonng  fellow  that  Cany  jilted  oo," 
was  his  remark  to  his  wife.  "What  a  witch 
that  girl  waa! — always  playing  the  deuce  with  the 
men*8  hearts.  I  wonder  what  Vere  wants.  To 
sue  us  ibr  damages,  peifaaps ;  maybe  to  sue  for  Sue. 
Sue  can  flirt,  if  she  is  not  as  beautiful  as  her  sis- 
ter,** and,  evidently  enjoyiug  the  thing  as  a  joke, 
the  Squire  entered  the  parlor. 

Flora  rose  with  a  dignified  air  and  presented 
Gerald  as  a  relative. 

"  Why,  yes ;  you  are  both  Veres,  though  I  could 
not  count  up  the  precise  relationahip  in  an  hour." 

"  Our  fiithers  were  cousins/*  calmly  answered 
young  Vere,  "  and  you  may  well  believe  I  feel  no 
■mall  interest  in  this  last  flower  on  our  stem,  and 
sorry  enough  to  see  her  so  pale  and  fragile.  You 
must  allow  me  to  play  physician,  and  we  will  try 
to  bring  back  the  roses  she  used  to  wear." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  prescribe  1  Air  and  exercise, 
I  hope.  I  was  thinking  myself  she  needed  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  Nathan  would  drive  her  out,  I 
dare  say.*' 

Flora  shuddered  nervously  at  the  idea  of  being 
driven  out  by  the  wild  fellow,  and  Gerald  took  ad- 
vantnire  of  the  Squire's  proposal  to  say : 

'*  If  you  will  consent.  Flora,  I  will  say  with 
your  uncle,  air  and  exercise ;  and,  if  you  &rther 
consent,  I  will  bring  my  pony  chaise  to  take  you 
oat.  It  is  a  sober,  oid-iashioned  affair,  but  very 
comfortable,  and  we  will  go  on  some  sequestered 
road  where  nobody  will  laugh.  Say,  shall  I 
come  ? " 

"  Oh,  yea !  do." 

"  There  was  a  good  doctor  spoiled  when  yon 
were  bred  a  lawyer,"  interposed  the  Squire.  "  Is 
it  always  your  practice  to  consult  your  patients  1 " 
and  after  some  more  jocose  remarks  he  went  up 
stairs  to  tell  his  wife  Cany  was  a  fool  to  miss  so 
good  a  chance,  and  to  praise  his  new  acquaintance 
immoderately. 

Gerald  seated  himself  by  Flora  and  conversed 
with  her  some  time.  He  was  delighted  with  her 
intelligent  and  regular  manner  of  thought  and  the 
generous  impulses  which  seemed  to  move  her. 

'*  I  shall  not  talk  about  our  little  business  affair 
to-day.  I  do  not  think  you  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  excitement.  Be  assured  your  interests  are  in 
faithful  hands.    Yon  will  see   me   to-morrow." 

These  were  Gerald's  departing  words  and  he 
went  away  with  her  pale  image  in  his  heart. 

Next  doy  he  tied  the  strings  of  her  little  straw 
hat,  nnd  seated  her  in  the  cosy  old  chaise.  7*hey 
took  a  shaded  path,  and  went  up  hill  and  down 
dale  in  a  dreamy,  sober  sort  of  pace,  while  he 
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^   drew  on  memory  and  imagination  for  what  mi^t 
'   keep  her  interest  awake. 

"  How  sweet  is  tife  !  "  said  she,  as  if  she  felt  it 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart. 

He  answered  sadly,  "  Yes,  I  think  so  now,  bnt 
once  I  longed  to  die." 

"That  was  before  you  knew  me — ^yon  must 
never  wish  so  again." 

"  Never,"  promised  he,  and  he  pressed  her  downy 
hand  to  bis  lip.  Then  he  told  her  the  unhappy 
story  of  his  first  love,  and  tears  of  pity  stood  in 
her  eyes.  Tears,  and  for  that  folly !  The  remem- 
brance of  its  dark  shadow  &ded,  and  his  youth's 
unscathed  joyousneas  came  to  him  again,  and  with 
wit  and  humor  he  chased  away  tears  and  brought, 
back  smiles. 

"  Gerald  ! "  " 

"  Well,  dearest ! " 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  yon.  My  uncle 
is  very  much  involved.  I  fear  that  in  prosecuting 
this  suit  against  him  other  creditors  would  come 
and  he  would  be  ruined  past  hope.  I  prefer  to  let 
it  all  go  ;  I  know  myself  better  than  I  did  a  year 
ago  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  need  wealth.  I  prefer 
to  live  on  as  I  have  lived — though  Hfe  hos  grown 
brighter  to  me  of  late — ^in  the  consciousness  of 
acting  kindly  and  considerately  toward  him. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  It  was  just  what  I  intended  to  propose  when 
the  question  should  again  arise  ;  but  yon  need  no 
longer  remain  here  ;  have  I  not  a  lowly  home 
which  you  might  bless?  Oh,  Flora!  how  every 
artless  deed  of  yours  endears  you  to  my  heart. 
Now  that  you  make  this  renunciation,  I  can  tell 
you  how  fervently  and  truly  I  love  you,  and  beseech 
you  not  to  disappoint  my  hopes.  As  long  as  I 
thought  one  selfish  motive,  or  desire  of  triumph 
mingled  with  my  love,  I  repressed  its  growth ;  but 
now  it  is  pure  as  the  waters  of  Eden.  Will  yon 
refuse  it? 

The  good  people  of  Appleton  were  not  so  much 
surprised,  ofter  all,  when  Gerald  took  a  fair,  young 
bride  to  his  ornamented  home. 

"  She  was  not  good  enough  for  him,"  they  said, 
speaking  of  Caroline  Woodford  ;  "  she  has  ruined 
her  husband  by  her  extravagance,  and  besides,  she 
has  a  tormenting  temper  thot  leaves  him  no  peace." 

But  Flora  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful,"  was 
the  answer;  "has  he  not  had  the  hick  of  a 
loss?" 

"  And  they  say,"  continued  the  gossips,  "  that 
Miss  Flora  gave  up  to  her  uncle  a  deed  by  which 
they  would  have  claimed  all  the  property  he  has 
left.  The  two  put  it  into  his  hand  on  the  wedding- 
day.  If  wealth  brought  as  much  trouble  and  con- 
tention to  everybody  as  it  has  to  the  Woodfords,  it 
would  be  the  luckiest  of  losses ;  but  you  ought  to 
have  seen  the  haughty  madam  clasp  her  hands  and 
say—*  God  bless  yon,  Flora  Vere.* " 
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LAND   OF   THE   FREE,   GOOD   NIGHT. 


BT     JOSSPH     H.     BUTLBB. 


*'  Oaes  mora  npon  the  wtten    ym,  odm 
And  the  waves  boand  beneath  me  ■»  a  iteed 

That  knowi  ita  rider.    Weleome  be  their  roar 

And  swift  their  gnidaaoe,  wheratoe*er  they  lead ; 

Thoifh  the  itratned  mast  riiaH  qalfw  ae  a  leed, 
And  the  rent  cauTaM,  flntteiMf ,  fliew  the  gak. 

Yet  I  mnit  on ;  for  I  am  ae  a  weed 
Finns  ''^'m  the  rock  on  ocean's  w«t«  to  ^"  " 


Tn— I  noat  qniC  yoang  Fieedom*s  ahon 
And  ride  the  saTage  deep  onoe  more, 

For  this  is  fate's  decree ; 
No  vest  my  weary  footsteps  find— 
A  helmless  baik  before  the  wind  ; 

Snoh  Is  my  destiny. 
Aflfiotion  bows  me  to  her  will, 
Adversity  attends  me  still ; 

A  pDgiiffl  sad,  I  wend 
In  aeaich  of  health,  in  search  of  leit, 
By  pain  and  sorrow  sose  oppreesed, 

Unceasing  till  life's  end ! 
Dear  land  of  Washington,  iaieweU  I 
Oh !  weak  indeed  wen  words  to  tdl 

My  spirit's  love  for  tiiee. 
I  venerate  thy  noble  race 
Who  onoa  for  Freedom  dared  to  face 

Trond  Europe's  chivalry. 
And  now,  though  crael  (ate  commands 
My  sfe^  to  wander  other  lands, 

I  yet  win  hold  thee  dear, 
And  thy  dear  flag,  I've  sworn  to  save, 
Shall  dieer  me  on  the  soUen  wave 

As  fieeits  folds  expand. 
Ftorehance  my  dost  may  not  repose 
Where  Ida's  towering  pine  wood  grows  ; 

Perii^ps  the  wave  may  be 
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My  windiqg'eheet  and  place  of  rest, 
Where  the  storm-spifit  rean  his  oreit 

In  awfel  m^jes;y  I 
Bnt,  if  restored,  the  wind  and  mafat 
SttaU  bear  ma  to  thy  shores  again, 

Home  of  yonng  Freedom's  Uith  I 
My  little,  '*  lost  one  "  sleeps  In  thee, 
Where  wave  the  wild  flowers  bright  and  fi 

Oh,  that  is  hallowed  earth '. 
And  oft  shall  memory  weeping  teO 
Of  vanished  scenes  I  loved  so  well. 

And  fiiends  I  see  no  more ; 
Bbythe  "Great  Spirit"  Mem  thy 
And  raise  thee  fntnre  Washlngtons, 

Shonid  danger's  thnnders  roar  I 
Where'er  my  pilgrim  feet  shall  be, 
On  luid  or  on  the  dark  Une  sea. 

Thy  flag  I'll  venerate— 
(Baptised  so  oft  In  noUe  blood. 
In  Freedom's  cause,  on  field  and  flood,) 

Thy  patriots  good  and  great  I 
Farewell !— the  vessel  spreads  her  safl. 
Swan-like,  before  the  freshening  gale 

That  sweeps  the  sparkling  bay  ; 
The  lessening  shore  recedes  fiom  sight, 
Land  of  the  free,  a  last  "  good  night ! ' 

The  sea  heaves  dim  and  gray  I 
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TOW-  HEADED  MATE,  THE  SAHOK'S  DAUGHTER 


BT     MISS     MARTHA     SUSSEL. 


It  wu  the  hour  of  receas  at  Mr.  Denbigh's  echool,    ^   the  gravel  wfilk  that  led  to  the  hall  door.    In  an 
and  gronpe  of  merry  children  were  parsaiug  their    ^    instant  their  bright  faces  were  pressed  against  the 


sports  on  the  green  play-ground  West  of  the  schooU 
house.  The  shouts  of  laughter  and  the  echoing 
voices  of  the  -children  occasionally  drowned  the 
music  of  the  bob-o-links  in  the  meadows.  The 
old  brown  mocking-bird,  that  had  for  so  many 
years  made  her  nest  on  the  branches  of  the  msple 
that  grew  in  the  comer  of  the  yard,  raised  her 
wings,  distended  her  throat  and  poured  forth  the 
most  uproarious  melodies,  as  if  out  of  sheer  envy. 

Suddenly  the  attention  of  two  or  three  of  the 
elder  boys  was  drawn  to  some  object  beyond  the 
palings.  Their  fixed  attitude  awakened  the  curi- 
osity of  the  others  ;  and.  presently  the  whole 
school  was  gathered  at  the  barrier,  and  all  eyes, 
blue,  black,  hazle  and  gray,  full  of  wondering  cu> 
riosity,  were  fixed  on  two  objects  coming  up  the 
street,  which  to  the  children  appeared  rather 
nondescript.  At  length  another  of  their  compan- 
ions, a  brlght-ejred  boy,  came  bounding  into  their 
midst.  A  dozen  voices  -and  as  many  hands  directed 
his  attention  to  the  object  of  their  curiosity.  Throw- 
ing his  cap  on  the  ground  and  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  he  looked  earnestly  up  the  street. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  man,"  he  said  decidedly,  "  but 
what,  a  queer  dress.  And  see  how  he  walks  with 
one  side  up  and  the  other  down,  and,  I  declare,  he 
is  leading  a  little  girl." 

"  A  man ! "  shouted  his  companions, "  whoever 
saw  a  man  in  potticoats ! " 

"May-be  it's  a  Turk,"  suggested  a  little  girl. 

"  Who  has  sat  cross-legged  so  long  that  he  has 
forgot  how  to  walk." 

"  That's  it,  Nannie ;  that's  it ! "  said  Arthur 
Earle,  laughing. 

Broadbrook,  where  Mr.  Denbigh's  school  was 
located,  Mras  an  inland  town,  and  the  shining  tar- 
paulin, worn  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  char- 
acterises the  thorough-bred  soilor^-the  blue  round- 
about, from  ^hich  streamed  a  gay  silk  handkerchief, 
retained  there  by  some  magic  unknown  to  a  lands- 
man— the  broad,  falling  shirt  collar  and  loosely 
knotted  black  cravat — ^the  full  trowsers,  of  white 
canvass,  and  even  the  white  stockings  and  the  pol- 
ished pumps,  with  their  enormous  bows  pf  black 
ribbon ;  all  these  things  were  novelties  to  the 
children,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  they  gazed  at 
honest  Jack  Mayo  with  inquisitive  attention. 

To  their  delight  he  approached  Mr.  Denbigh's 
gate,  passed  through,  and  rolled  deliberately  up 


\ 
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palings  that  divided  the  play-ground  from  the 
lawn.  Their  occasional  titters  and  merry  remarks 
on  the  strangers  greatly  embarrassed  Jack  Mayo's 
little  girl,  who  shrank  behind  her  father,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  hide  from  the  curious  eyes  that 
were  peeping  at  her.  They  saw  him  assist  her  up 
tile  steps  and  burst  into  a  loud  laug^  as  they  heard 
him  say  to  her,  encouragingly — 

"  There,  Mate,  dariing,  our  cruise  is  ended. 
Now  if  we  can  find  the  master  and  give  him  this 
bit  of  an  order  from  old  Capt.  Grosveoor  we  virill  J 
have  you  and  your  traps  stowed  away  in  no  time. 
Oh,  never  mind  the  young  fry,"  he  continued,  see- 
ing her  embarrassment,  "  they  are  as  harmless  as 
a  shoal  of  porpoises,  and  quite  as  silly,  I  dare  say ; 
though  I  don't  believe  they  know  what  a  porpoise 
is." 

He  requested  to  see  Mr.  Denbigh,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  room  where  the  schoolmaster  and 
his  wife  were  sitting.  The  children  soon  made 
their  appearance  on  the  lawn,  and  some  of  the 
older  boys  even  ventured  into  the  hall.  The  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Denbigh  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  men ; 
and  the  frank,  hearty  manner  of  Jack  Mayo  was 
a  sure  passport  to  his  fiivor.  Jack  handed  him  a 
note,  and,  declining  to  be  seated,  stood  watching 
his  countenance  while  he  perused  it. 

"  So  you  wish  to  place  your  little  girl  under  our 
core,"  said  Mr.  Denbigli,  when  he  had  read  the 
note. 

"  Aye,  aye,  your  honor.  There  is  no  one  left  to 
look  after  her,  when  I'm  afloat,  but  my  old  mother, 
and  she  is  worn  out  and  unfit  for  service.  I  made 
bold  to  ask  my  old  captain's  advice,  and  he  has 
sent  me  to  you." 

"  Poor  child !  Her  mother  is  dead  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  instinctively  drawing  near  the  child 
and  removing  the  misshapen,  old  straw  bonnet, 
through  the  rents  of  which  protruded  several  locks 
of  sun-burned  hnir. 

"  You  may  well  say  that,  ma'am,"  Jack  replied, 
passing  one  hand  over  the  unkempt  locks  of  his 
child,  and  brushing  the  other  across  his  misty  eyes ; 
"  you  moy  well  say  that.  While  she  lived,  the 
child's  rigging  was  neat  and  trim  as  a  Baltimore 
clippc/s,  and  her  hair  didn't  look  as  it  does  now  ; 
since  she  died  every  thing  has  gone  to  the  leeward 
with  Mate.  My*  old  mother  is  awkward  as  a 
marine,  and  I'm  no  hand  at  such  matters  myself. 
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If  it  was  a  boy  I  could  get  along  some  how  ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  to  Ukc  care  of  a  gal.  Boaidea 
the  child's  mother  said  she  must  be  aent  to  school. 
If  you,  ma'am,  will  take  her  into  your  care,  rig 
her  out  properly,  and  be  a  kind  of  mother  to  her, 
Jack  Mayo  has  silver  enough  to  pay  the  bill,  and 
Ills  hammock  will  swing  the  easier  for  it.  Here  is 
wherewith  to  pay  the  bills,"  he  continued,  placing 
a  canvass  bag,  filled  with  q)ecie,  in  the  lady's 

hand. 

Mrs.  Denbigh  readily  promised  to  do  what  he 
asked  for  his  child,  whom  she  had.  succeeded  in 
winning  to  her  side  on  the  sofo,  where  she  sat 
swinging  her  feet,  twisting  and  pulling  a  checked 
handkerchief,  evidently  the  gift  of  her  grand-mother, 
and  stealing  occasional  glances  from  under  the 
long,  dark  eye-lashes  that  shaded  the  sun-burned 
cheek.  While  Jack  was  arranging  with  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Denbigh,  seeking  to  amuse  the  bashful 
child,  opened  a  casket  wl^ch  contained,  among 
other  thingi,  a  few  rare  shells.  The  child's  eyes 
flashed  with  sudden  excitement,  and  a  smile  of 
heart-felt  pleasure  broke  over  her  brown  face, 
making  her  really  beautiful.  Perhaps  in  their  pol- 
ished surfaces  her  fancy  saw  the  iace  of  her  dead 
mother,  and  her  happy  home  in  that  sonny,  south- 
em  isle,  where  she  liad  passed  the  first  years  of 
her  young  life,  and  of  which  she  dreamed  so  often. 
There  was  a  magic  in  those  shells.  Her  awkward 
cmbarraMraent  disappeared.  As  she  pressed  them 
to  her  lips  and  eyes,  and  tolked  of  her  mother, 
and  her  early  home,  Mrs,  Denbigh  felt  thai  she 
was  a  creature  to  be  loved  and  caressed. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  child  1 "  she  asked, 
taking  one  of  her  little  sun-burned  hands  in  hers. 
*'  Mate  Mayo.    Father  calls  me  Mate  darling  ; 
but  mother  and  Claude  used  to  call  me  petite 
Lisette." 
"  But  what  is  your  real  name  1 " 
The  child  cast  a  puzzled  look,  first  at  the  lady 
and  then  at  her  father.    Jack  was  seemingly  oc- 
cupied with  Mr.  Denbigh,  who  was  counting  the 
pile  of  specie  before  them ;  but  his  great  blue  eyes 
turned  to  his  child  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
anxiety  and  affection.    He  understood  her  per- 
plexity and  replied — 

"  Aye,  madam,  we  tacked  the  old  woman's 
name  to  her  mother's  and  called  her  Mary  Louisa. 
I  sometimes  take  a  reef  in  it  and  call  her  Mate." 
At  last  the  arrangements  were  all  completed. 
The  child  was  to  remain  with  Mr.  Denbigh  the 
ensuing  two  years.  Jack  was  ready  to  depart,  but 
he  still  lingered.  As  if  fearful  of  losing  him,  the 
child  climbed  to  her  accustomed  place  on  fais  knees, 
twined  her  fingers  in  the  folds  of  his  cravat,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  so  wistfully,  that  the  blnfi* 
sailor  involuntorily  pressed  her  closer  to  his  heart 
and  bent  over  her  to  conceal  his  tears.  At  length 
he  gently  unwound  her  fingers  from  their  hold,  led 


her  to  Mrs.  Denbigh,  and  whispering  "  God  bless 
you,  darling  !  "  departed. 

The  school-bell  rang  and  the  children  hastened 
to  their  places  in  the  school-room.  Mr,  Denbigh, 
wishing  to  set  his  new  pupil  at  ease  with  her  fu- 
ture companions,  led  her  in,  and,  after  introducing 
her  to  two  or  three  little  girls,  gave  her  a  seat 
with  them.  Then  he  brought  a  collection  of 
engravings  to  occupy  her  attention  and  told  her  she 
must  be  very  quiet. 

Many  a  furtive  glance  was  directed  toward  that 
part  of  the  room  where  she  sat.  8he  was  dressed 
rather  queerly,  and  her  luxuriant  head  of  sun- 
burned, uncombed  hair  heightened  the  comical 
effect  of  her  dress.  The  children  seemed  to  find 
her  appearance  very  amusing.  Once  or  twice  the 
teacher  frowned  sternly  as  a  low  burst  of  sup- 
pressed merriment  was  heard  from  the  side  occupied 
by  the  oldest  boys,  or  as  smiles  of  disdain  were 
seen  on  the  fiices  of  some  of  the  embryo  belles. 

But  our  little  Mate  was  unconscious  of  all  this. 
She  did  not  observe  the  contemptuous  glances  ex- 
changed between  Gustayus  Pierpoint  and  liis  sister 
Helen,  nor  the  ridiculous  caricature  he  drew  on 
hir  slate,  to  which  he  bad  affixed  the  soubriquet 
of  "  Tow- Headed   Mate,"   to  the  ill-suppressed 
merrimem  of  those  who  sat  near  him,  and  which 
was  soon  transferred  from  slate  to  date  around  the 
room.    No— the  child  was  busy  with  her  frncy. 
A  beautiful  engraving  of  a  tropical  scene  lay  before 
her.     There  were  the  cocoanut,  the  palra  and  the 
orange  trees— and   there  were  the  little  bamboo 
huts,  and  the  low  roofed,  vine-covered  dwelling  of 
the  planter.    At  the  sight  of  these  well-known 
ot>jects,  a  rich  gleam  of  delight  had  kindled  on  her 
face,  and  gradually  changed  to  an  earnest  look  of 
expectation,  as  she  put  back  her  shaggy  hair,  and, 
with  head  slightly  turned  and  lips  half  parted,  sat 
as  if  lii«tening  for  some  well-known  voice  or  sound. 
When  she  did  at  length  look  up  from  Tier  dream 
of  home  and  happiness,  and  became  conscious  of 
the  feelings  that  worked  around  her,  the  quick 
blood  flushed  her  cheek  with  a  hue,  even  darker 
than  usual,  and  leaning  over  the  desk,  she  wept  as 
only  a  forlorn  and  friendless  child  can  weep. 

Had  she  looked  op  then,  she  might  have  seen 
and  felt  the  sympathy  that  glowed  on  several 
of  the  bright  fiioes  aroimd  her.  Mr.  Denbigh's 
oye  and  voice  soon  made  the  school  perfectly  quiet. 
B;!t  when  it  closed  at  night,  none  of  the  children 
approached  little  Mate.  They  all  seemed  to  yield 
to  the  influence  of  ridicule,  and  she  was  tacitly 
outlawed.  Some  of  the  older  girls,  who  had 
caught  the  tone  of  their  would-be  fashionable 
mothere,  angrily  wondered  that  Mr.  Denbigh  had 
admitted  such  a  creature  into  the  school. 

"  How  she  looks  !  How  shockingly  vulgar  she 
is ! "  they  said  ;  *'  and  th^t  horrid  old  sailor  is  her 
father ! " 
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The  cMldien  at  Broadbrook  thought  of  sailoiB 
nmch  as  they  thooght  of  Hottentots.  Others  has- 
tened home  to  de8ciU)e  the  new  scholar  to  their 
parents. 

Little  Bertha  Earle  did  not  stop,  as  osnal,  on  the 
old  bridge,  to  watch  the  blue-winged  dragon-fly 
darting  over  the  water,  or  to  listen  to  her  brother 
Arthur,  as  he  pointed  oat  the  several  kinds  of  fish 
that  occasionally  moved  oat  from  the  deep  ^adow 
of  the  shelving  bank.  Swinging  her  san-bonnet 
by  one  string,  she  bounded  up  the  steps  and  o^  into 
the  sitting-room.  Tossing  the  bonnet  on  a  chair, 
and  throwing  herself  on  the  lounge,  ehe  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  mother  !  we  had  a  new  scholar  to-day. 
The  man  that  came  with  her  had  on  pantaloons 
that  were  as  wide  as  the  bottom  of  your  apron  ; 
and  she  is  the  queerest  looking  creature  you  ever 
her  head  looks  just  like  a  chestnut  burr." 
Take  care,  take  care,  my  daughter/'  said  Mrs. 
Earle,  smiling  and  pointing  to  the  sunbonnet  that 
had  &Uen  to  the  floor.  "  There  is  more  than  one 
queer  girl  in  the  woilt],  and  more  than  one  head 
that  looks  like  a  chestnut-burr,  as  you  will  discover 
by  looking  in  the  glass." 

Bertha  danced  up  to  the  mirror,  a^d  while  she 
smoothed  her  rich,  brown  hair,  her  sweet  voice 
iiowed  on  like  the  music  of  a  Summer  brook,  as 
she  gave  an  animated  description  of  Jack  Mayo 
and  little  Mate.  "  Aye,  mother  dear,"  she  con- 
tinued, sitting  down  at  her  mother's  feet  and 
looking  up  in  her  face,  "  but  her  head  does  look 
just  like  a  great  chestnut-burr." 

'*  Chestnut-burr,  yourself,"  shouted  Arthur,  bound- 
ing into  the  room  and  scattering  a  shower  of  rose- 
leaves  over  Bertha's  neck  and  shoulders — no,  not 
*like  a  chestnut-burr,  for  dbe  looks  just  like  Uncle 
John's  shaggy  dog.  Gustavus  has  named  her 
Tow  Head.  He  says  he  will  quiz  her  out  of  school. 
I  wish  yon  could  have  seen  his  picture  of  her. 
Oh,  we  shall  have  capital  fun ! " 

"Arthur!  Arthur!"  said  Mrs.  Earle,  rei^rov- 

ingly. 

"  Now  yon  needn't  look  so  grave,  mother.  If  you 
eould  only  see  how  she  looks  in  that  funny  frock 
that  hangs  round  her  just  like  a  bag,  and  with  her 
frowzy  hair,  that  seems  as  if  it  never  heard  of  a 
comb,  you  would  laugh  too.  She  looks  round  the 
room  with  her  great,  dark  eyes,  just  as  my  squirrel 
does  round  his  cage.  I  don't  believe  she  will 
come  to  school  long,  for  they  are-  all  against  her. 
But  how  now,  buttercup,"  he  continued,  taming 
to  his  sister,  "  what  has  come  over  you  1 " 

Bertha's  hands  were  crossed  on  her  mother's 
knee  and  she  sat  looking  up  in  her  &ce  with  a 
Yeaj  grave  expression  in  her  sunny  eyes,  which 
from  its  rarity  might  well  draw  her  brother's 
attention. 

«I  am  afraid  mother  thinks  we  have  done 
wrong,"  she  said  in  a  tone  much  lower  than  usual. 


"  That  little  giri  felt  very  bad  to-day  when  we 
laughed  at  her.  You  know  how  she  cried.  Are 
you  displeased  with  us,  mother  1  You  think  we 
did  wrong,  don't  you  ? " 

Mrs.  Earle  replied,  "  I  am  not  only  displeased, 

■ 

but  disappointed  and  grieved  to  bear  that  my 
children  could  be  so  unjust  and  ungenerous  as  to 
insult  a  friendless  little  girl,  because  she  is  not 
dressed  as  well  as  themselves." 

"But,  mother,"    began    both  the  children   at 

once,  "  but,  mother,   we  didn't  mean "  •  But 

Mrs.  Earle,  wishing  to  check  the  habit  of  self- 
justification,  interrupted  them  by  inquiring  more 
fally  into  the  particulars  respecting  the  new 
scholar.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  in  whom 
there  were  a  clear  mind  and  a  true  heart.  Her 
kindness  went  Jorth  like  the  sunshine  and  dew, 
to  gladden  others,  especially  the  friendless  and 
fi>rlom. 

There  was  a  nook  in  her  heart  for  Tow  Headed 
Mate.  She  soon  won  the  confidence  of  this  wild 
little  being,  who,  in  the  course  of,  a  few  weeks, 
was  regularly  seated  at  her  feet  by  the  side  of 
Bertha,  her  dark,  bright  eyes,  now  gleaming  as 
Mrs.  Earle  talked  of  birds  and  flowers,  or  related 
some  heroic  deed  of  the  revolution,  and  dimming 
with  tears  when  she  was  led  on  to  speak  of  her 
mother  and  the  life  she  had  lived  in  her  island 
home.  That  "  queer  old  frock  "  had  disappeared. 
"  Grannie "  no  longer  presided  at  her  toilette  and 
in  Bertha's  eyes  her  personal  appearance  was  en- 
tirely changed. 

A  strange  but  very  loveable  creature  *wbs  this 
little  bird  of  the  tropics.  She  soon  made  herself 
a  nest  in  the  hearts  of  the  good  Earles,  and  in 
their  society  her  deep,  impassioned  nature  found 
a  healthy  atmo^here.  She  soon  became  a  very 
great  favorite  with'  Arthur  <md  Bertha,  though 
Arthur  still  maintained  that  her  eyes  were  as  bright 
and  swift  as  his  squirrel's. 

Little  Mate  was  highly  gifted  with  all  the 
power  of  a  quick,  intelligent  mind.  She  made 
rapid  progress  in  her  studies,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  good  graces  of  her  teacher.  No  one  knew 
how  or  when  she  learned  her  lessons.  Her  eyes 
were  forever  wandering  from  her  book  to  the 
fields,  or  fixed  on  the  cross  limb  of  the  old  acacia 
that  grew  before  the  window  in  front  of  her  seat, 
watching  the  motions  of  an  old  robin  as  she  ho- 
vered over  her  nest,  or  counting  over  and  over 
again  the  four  little,  soft,  black  heads  that  inva- 
riably showed  themselves  whenever  the  mother 
bird  returned  from  her  short  foraging  expeditions. 
Even  Bertha  Earle  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
Mate  never  seemed  to  see  her  book  ten  mirmtes 
at  a  time.  Yet  at  the  hour  of  recitation  she  was 
always  ready. 

She  was  reserved  and  shy  among  her  school- 
mates.   The  impreetoions  of  her  first  reception 
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were  not  reftdily  effaced.  She  was  "  Tow  Head- 
ed Mate/'  the  child  of  that  old  sailor,  and  few  ot 
them  were  very  cordial  to  her.  The  Pierpointa, 
in  particular,  whose  father  was  a  wealthy  mann- 
&ctarer,  and  who  assamed  a  chief  influence  and 
importance  among  the  children,  omitted  no  op- 
portunity to  treat  her  rudely  and  make  her  un- 
happy. Besides  she  was  ignorant  of  the  names 
and  uses  of  many  things  around  her,  and  the  in- 
terest with  which  she  watched  the  going  on  of 
life,  to  her  so  new  in  many  respects,  and  the 
eager  curiosity  with  which  she  inquired  about 
things,  that  were  entirely  familiar  to  the  youngest 
child  in  the  school,  constantly  drew  upon  her  the 
ridicule  of  her  thoughtless  companions.  She 
seldom  jomed  in  their  sports.  Arthur  and  Bertha 
f^rle,  and  a  few  others  treated  *her  very  kindly, 
but  she  generally  shunned  the  play  ground,  not 
because  she  disliked  play,  but  because  she  felt 
banished.  Sometimes  she  would  sit  apart  and 
,  watch  the  children's  sport  with  a  look  of  loneliness 
that  would  soon  draw  Bertha  to  her  side,  though 
oltener  she  wandered  away  into  the  woodland 
pasture  back  of  the  school-house,  or  down  to  the 
river,  where  she  would  lie  on  the  bank  and  watch 
the  shadows  of  the  passing  clouds,  or  the  fish  that 
sported  in  the  sunlit  waters. 

Mr.  Denbigh  would  have  protected  her  from 
the  rudeness  with  which  she  was  so  constantly 
assailed,  but  she  never  complained.  Gustavus 
Fierpoint  teased  her  incessantly,  because,  as  he 
said,  it  was  "  such  capital  fun,  and  there  was  no 
one  t6  make  a  fuss  about  it."  This  boy,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  other  disagreable  characteristics, 
had  formed  habits  of  meanness  and  cruelty.  By 
means  of  his  age,  arrogance  and  family  influsnce, 
he,  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  boys  as  rude  and 
as  bad  as  himself,  had  domineered  over  the  school 
children  without  much  resistance  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  term,  when  Arthur  Earle 
entered  the  school. 

Arthur  was  an  active,  high-spirited  boy,  brim- 
ful of  animal  spirits.  Bat  he  was  too  generous 
and  too  well  directed  by  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
cellent mother  to  join  in  many  of  those  sports 
which  Gustavus  and  his  associates  called  fun  and 
frolic,  and  which  generally  had  for  their  object  the 
hunting  and  tormenting  of  the  weak  and  defence- 
less. They  ridicaled  him  and  called  him  coward- 
ly, until  he  one  day  gave  their  "  bnlly  '*  a  sound 
beating  for  cruelly  tormenting  the  little  hunch- 
backed boy  of  his  mother's  washwoman. 

To  most  of  the  scholars  it  was  suprising  that 
Mate  outstripped  them  in  their  studies,  and  none 
was  80  chafed  and  annoyed  by  it  as  Helen  Pier- 
point.  She  insisted  that  Mr.  Denbigh  was  partial 
to  Mate,  and  with  others  tried  all  means  to  lessen 
her  in  his  estimation,  and  not  entirely  without 
success,  for  Mate  generally  submitted  to  their  ill 


usage  without  complaint.  Therefore  Helen  en- 
couraged her  rude  brother,  and  told  4iim  he  was 
the  "  funniest  fellow  in  the  worid,"  one  morning, 
when  he  whi^ered  to  her  to  **  prepare  for  fun,  for 
Tow  Head  would  catch  it."  The  night  previous 
he  and  Tom  Bristow,  having  returned  to  the 
school-room  on  some  pretence,  fomid  Mate's  desk 
unlocked,  and  taking  from  it  her  neat  copy-book, 
they  drew  rude  pictures  of  ships  and  fishes  on  the 
blank  pages.  Then  putting  it  back,  they  locked 
the  desk  with  an  old  key  of  Tom's  that  hoppened 
to  fit  the  lock ;  thus  intending  to  make  it  appear 
to  Mr.  Denbigh  that  no  one  could  have  opetied 
the  desk  but  Mate  herself. 

Mr.  Denbigh  was  indeed  sorely  displeased  to 
find  her  book  thus  disfigured.  When  he  called 
Mate  to  his  desk  and  pointed  to  the  disfigured 
pages,  she  would  have  declared  her  innocence,  but 
he  sternly  bade  her  beware,  told  her  the  key 
of  the  desk  had  been  in  her  own  posseasion,  and 
pointed  to  her  name,  evidently  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, beneath  some  of  the  pictures.  The  poor 
child  was  silent.  A  sense  of  wrong  and  feelings 
of  indignation  kept  back  the  gathering  tears, 
though  every  tone  and  syllable  of  that  severe  re- 
primand went  to  her  heart.  At  noon,  she  did 
not  go  to  the  dining-room  as  usual,  but  slipped  out 
and  fled  to  the  grove  by  the  river,  like  a  stricken 
deer.  When  she  could  no  longer  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  children  fn  the  play-ground,  she  threw  her- 
self down  in  the  shade  of  an  old  beech  and  wept. 
At  length,  exhausted,  she  fell  into  an  uneasy 
slumber,  broken  at  first  by  convulsive  sobs.  These 
ceased  at  last,  and  then  a  smile  was  on  her  parted 
lips,  which  showed  the  working  of  a  happy  dream, 
in  which  she  was  at  her  old  home,  playing  with 
her  brother  Claude,  while  the  dark  eyes  of  her 
mother  were  bent  on  them  fondly. 

As  she  lay  thus,  Gustavus  Pierpoint  and  Tom 
Bristow  came  harrying  along  the  foot-path.  They 
had  nearly  passed  her,  when  Tom  discerned  her 
and  exclaimed, 

*'  By  George,  Gustavus,  if  here  aint  Tow  Head  ! 
And  been  a  crying,  too.  Well,  aint  she  a  real 
staffy  one  T  " 

•  "  Stuffy  enough.  But  if  Arthur  Earle  had  been 
at  school  to-dny  he  would  have  suspected  our  trick. 
He  knows  about  your  key,  and  he  would  have 
done  something  to  bring  us  out.  He  is  just  mean 
enoagh.  His  mother  makes  as  much  fuss  over 
Tow  Head,  as  if  she  were  queen  Victoria.  Come, 
let  us  give  her  a  crown,  Tom.  It  will  be  capital 
fun,"  and  running  to  the  hedge,  he  gathered  a 
quantity  of  burrs  and  flang  them  violently  amongr 
the  short,  thick  curls,  which,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh's care,  now  covered  Mate's  head. 

She  awoke  and  sprang  up  with  a  scream,  and 
in  the  next  moment  Gustavus  lay  stretched  on  the 
ground,  cowering  and  writhing  beneath  the  flash- 
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ing  eye  of  Arthur  Earle.  Arthur's  sudden  ap 
pearance  sartled  Tom  Bristow  at  first,  and  he 
turned  to  flee.  Then  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  his  companion.  But  he  again 
shrank  back,  and  Arthur,  taking  Mate's  hand, 
and  casting  at  them  a  glance  of  indignation,  went 
toward  the  school-house. 

The  belt  had  rung  and  the  children  were  in 
their  places.  A  suppressed  laugh  went  round  the 
room  when  he  entered  and  led  her  up  to  the 
teacher's  desk.  But  the  room  grew  hushed  and 
still  as  he  related  what  had  just  occurred,  repeated 
the  conversation  to  which  he  had  listened,  and 
made  known  to  Mr.  Denbigh  how  constantly 
Mate  was  ill  treated  by  Gustavus  and  others.  All 
understood  what  was  meant  by  the  "  trick,"  and, 
on  some  inquiry,  the  teacher  became  assured  of 
the  whole  truth.  What  a  movement  of  feelings 
there  was  around  the  school-room!  But  when 
Mr.  Denbigh  laid  his  hand  on  Mate's  head,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  acted  hastily  and  called  her  his 
good,  noble-hearted  liule  girl,  she  leaned  her  face 
on  Arthur's  shoulder  and  wept— slie  was  so 
happy. 

She  lost  her  curis,  for  the  burrs  were  so  matted 
in  her  thick  hair  that  Mrs.  Denbigh  was  obliged  to 
shave  it  off;  but  she  gained  friends  and  a  better 
footing  among  her  school-mates.  Gustavus  and 
Tom  were  expelled  from  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Pier- 
point  withdrew  Helen  from  it  in  great  anger.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  Jack  Mayo  took  away  Mate. 
He  said  "  a  very  great  lady,  a  friend  of  his  captain's 
m£e,  had  promised  to  take  care  of  her." 
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PART  II. 


Eight  years  passed  ;  and  those  same  eight  years, 
which  have  not  failed  to  leave  their  iron  traces  on 
human  hearts  and  brows,  have  separated  and  scat-   Z  y^  mother's  authority  for  saying  her  marriage  hod 


Mr.  Denbigh  has  \eh  the  place,  and  Tow-Headed 
Mate  is  forgotten  by  all  save  the  Earle  fimiily. 
Bertha  Earle  is  a  naive,  graceful  girl ;  not  very 
beautiful,  but  rich  in  that  ever  cheerful  goodness 
which  is  so  much  better  than  beauty.  Mrs.  £!arle*8 
heart,  just  now,  ia  unusually  alive  with  good  and 
happy  feelings ;  for  Arthur,  who  has  succeeded  in 
his  course  of  study,  even  beyond  her  expectations, 
has  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar  under  the  most 
encouraging  and  flattering  circumstances.  He  has 
studied  in  Philadelphia  under  the  eye  of  his  hncle, 
and  has  just  written  to  say  that,  in  a  few  days,  he 
shall  be  at  home,  and  that  he  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  a  naval  lieutenant. 

Of  late,  Arthur  has  become  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  Mrs.  Pierpoint  and  her  daughter ;  and, 
for  more  than  a  week,  they  too  have  been  thinking 
with  busy  fancies,  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  at 
home,  accompanied  by  that  Lieutenant  Mayo,  oi 
whom  he  has  written  so  much  to  his  family.  For 
a  month  or  two  Lieutenant  Mayo  has  been  in 
Washington,  and  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  having  inquired 
particularly  of  her  great  cousin,  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  was  quite  important  to  her  and  her 
family  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 

"  He  is  indeed  a  very  proper  ptrwn"  writes 
Mrs.  Secretary  Emmons ;  "  he  is  the  eZeve  of  com- 
modore S.  His  mother  was  a  Spanish  lady  of 
rank,  whose  flimily  was  compelled  to  quit  Spain 
during  a  revolution.  They  came  to  Cuba,  but 
were  unfortunate  and  became  very  destitute.  She, 
being  left  alone,  married  unfortunately  ;  but  through 
her,  her  children  inherit  immense  wealth,  to  which 
Commodore  S.  has  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
claims.  His  father  and  mother  are  both  dead. 
Tell  Helen  to  look  her  best  when  he  comes,  for  he 
iB  worth  attending  to." 

This  ilccount  of  the  lieutenant  was  in  the  main 
correct ;  though  Mrs.  Secretary  certainly  had  not 


tered  on  the  ways  of  life  the  company  of  children 
we  saw  in  the  school-room  and  on  the  play-ground 
at  Broadbrook.  The  Pierpoints  are  still  in  the 
place.  Helen  is  now  a  handsome,  haughty-looking 
young  lady  of  nineteen.     She  assumes  to  be  the 


been  unfortunate.  Mrs.  Pierpoint  and  Helen  were 
now  very  busy  with  plans  and  anticipations.  It 
was  settled  that,  immediately  on  the  stranger's  ar- 
rival, they  would  give  a  very  select  party.  "  And 
how  very  fortunate  it  is  Judge  Mercer's  nieces,  the 


belle  of  the  town.    Gustavus  is  a  vulgar,  oyei>   ^   j^j^^^  Edgecome,  wiU  be  in  town,"  said  Helen, 
bearing,  dissolute  yonng  man  ;  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  his  father  and  the  pet  of  his  mother,  who  speaks 
of  his  reckless  extravagance,  coarse  passions  and 
rude  manners,  as  so  many  evidences  of  extraordi- 


nary smartness  and  spirit.  Mrs.  Pierpoint  is  more 
assuming  and  resolutely  genteel  than  ever.  She 
has  a  cousin,  whose  husband,  a  brawling  politician, 
has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  situation  of  under 
clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington. 
This  circumstance  has  sensibly  afleeted  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  as  her  visitors  do  not  fiiil  to  observe, 
when  she  talks  to  them  of  "  my  cousin,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Emmons." 


Arthur  and  his  friend  arrived  and  were  im- 
mediately the  theme  of  all  tongues.  The  ladies, 
young  and  old,  discussed  their  personal  appearance, 
some  giving  the  palm  to  one,  and  some  to  another. 
The  blue  eyes,  the  glossy  brown  hair  and  broad 
open  brow  of  Arthur  Ekirle  contrasted  finely  with 
the  black  eyes  and  finely  chiselled,  though  some- 
what haughty  features  of  the  dark-hoired  South- 
erner. Miss  Helen  gave  her  vote  in  favor  of  the 
latter.^  '"His  smile  was  so  fascinating,"  she 
observed  to  her  mother.  "  He  was  so  Byronic,  so 
corsair-like  ;  he  had  so  much  of  that  indescribable 
something  which  immediately  distinguishes  the 
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imtaral-bom  gentleman  firom  the  vulgar  herd,  that 
no  one  coold  help  being  interested  in  him." 

"  Yes/'  replied  momma  ;  "  bat  do  not  entirely 
forget  Arthar  Earle.  He  will  have  a  fine  fortcne, 
and,  they  say,  he  is  going  to  be  a  very  distin- 
gmahed  man.  Yon  are  not  sure  of  what  may 
happen ;  therefore  do  not  overlodi  him." 

Helen  practised  nantical  songs ;  she  felt  a  sad- 
den interest  in  conchology.  She  talked  of  naval 
battles,  corsaiiB  and  the  Fl]ring  Dutchman ;  qaoted 
from  Byron  and  Falconer ;  took  to  reading  Coop- 
er's Red  Rover ;  and  talked  eloquently  of  ships, 
comparing  them  to  doves,  clouds  and  winged 
thoughts,  etc. 

Lieutenant  Mayo  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Pierpoint,  where  the  mother  was  all 
suavity,  and  the  father  too  much  occupied  with 
business  to  think  of  such  things  as  daughters.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  there  with  Arthur  and 
Beitha,  the  conversation  turned  upon  names.  After 
a  discussion  of  the  old  question,  "  Whaf  s  in  a 
name  1 "  during  which  Hel^i  maintained  that 
vulgar  people  always  had  vulgar  names,  they 
began  to  trace  or  guess  the  probable  origin  of  their 
own  family  names.  Helen  turned  to  Lieutenant 
Mayo,  and  said,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  your  name  sounds  so 
familiar  to  me  1  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  it  before, 
yet  I  cannot  tell  where.  It  shoald  be  an  EngUah 
name." 

<*  I  presume  you  met  some  person  of  the  same 
name  at  the  house  of  your  cousin,  Mrs.  Secretary 
Emmons.  One  meets  a  great  many  foreigners  at 
her  house,  especially  English  people,"  observed 
Mrs.  Pierpoint. 

"  We  once  had  a  school-mate  of  that  name," 
said  Bertha,  "  a  Utile  girl,  Helen.  Do  you  not 
recollect  her  ?  " 

"What  Tow-headed  Mate?  How  can  you 
remind  us  of  ikat  disgusting  creature,'*  Helen 
replied  ;  "  I  had  almost  forgotten  her  and  her  hor- 
rid old  father.  It  makes  me  nervous  to  think  of 
them.  Surely  her  name  was  not  like  that  of  our 
friend.  It  was  spelled  and  pronounced  differently." 

The  young  men  exchanged  glances,  and  a  sin- 
gular smile  played  on  the  young  officer's  lip  as  he 

replied, 

"  My  name  is  a  very  common  one.  Miss  Helen. 
It  is  borne  by  many  a  brave  bat  rough-handed  tar 
in  both  the  English  and  American  marines,  whose 
claim  to  aristocracy  is  quite  as  good  as  mine." 

"  What  a  disageeaWe  girl  Bertha  Enrlc  is,"  said 
Helen  to  her  mother,  when  she  returned  after  having 
accompanied  her  visitors  across  the  lawn  on  their  de- 
parture. How  could  she  speak  of  that  low  creature 
as  our  schoolmate,  and  in  such  coimection  too  with 
Lieutenant  Mayo.  I  know  by  his  answer,  that  he 
felt  it.  She  has  no  tact,  no  delicacy,  and  if  she  thinks 
to  make  an  impreamon  on  him — if  he  was  invited  to 


vifflt  here  vnAi  the  idea  that  he  might  he  caught, 
she  may  as  well  set  her  heart  at  rest  at  once." 

"  If  that  is  their  plan  it  was  not  good  policy  to 
introduce  him  here,"  replied  the  mother,  laughing ; 
"  at  least,  I  judge  so  from  the  expression  of  his  feoe 
this  morning,  as  his  glance  rested  alternately  on 
you  and  her,  while  you  wers  bending  over -the  em- 
broidery yonder," 

Helen's  interest  in  nautical'matters  cooled  some- 
what when  the  young  men  departed  to  their  profes- 
sional duties,  though  occasional  "  kind  remem- 
brances," forwarded  through  the  medium  of  Arthur^s 
letters,  and  duly  communicated  by  Bertha,  kept  it 
alive.  She  continued  to  amuse  herself  with  shell- 
work,  and  her  friends,  when  a^ed  to  play,  by  ^v- 
ing  them  "A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  or  something 
about  sea  and  sailors. 

Early  in  the  next.Sammer  quite  a  sensation  was 
created  by  the  announcement  d  Arthur's  marriage 
to  the  sister  of  Lieutenant  Mayo,  and  the  additional 
intelligence,  that  the  happy  couple,  accompanied  by 
the  brother,  were  coming  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
Broadbrook.  The  first  evening  after  their  arrival 
Mrs .  Earle  would  fepcnd  with  her  children  alone. 
But  for  the  second  evening  a  large  party  was  in- 
vited. Many  feir  young  feces  were  there,  bright 
with  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  Aithui's  happineos, 
and  with  dreams  of  their  own  future,  among  whom 
Helen  Pierpoint  was  most  conspicooas,  as  well  bjr 
the  magnifioenoe  of  her  dress  as  by  her  personal 
attractions.  But  all  had  to  yield  the  palm  to  the 
singular  beauty  of  Arthur's  young  bride.  They 
eould  not  readily  tell  the  mysterious  charm  that 
drew  them  to  look  at  her  again  and  again.  Beau- 
tifiii  and  graceful  as  she  was,  thtfre  was  nothing  in 
her  fece  and  form,  or  in  her  rich,  creamy,  but  per- 
fectly taintless  complexion  that  quite  accounted  for 
it.  And  then  her  rich  brown  hair  had  a  visible 
tinge  of  paly  gold  that  was  in  singular  contrast 
with  her  long  eyelashes  which  were  brilliantly 
black.  Yet  whoever  looked  eamesdy  into  those 
large,  dark  eyes,  watched  their  changeful  expression 
and  felt  their  intense,  concentrated  light,  presently 
began  to  understand  the  charm,  while  he  felt  it  more 
strongly  than  ever.  There  were  music  and  dane- 
#ng,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  proudest  and  happiest 
moment  of  Helen  Pierpoint's  life,  when  the  yoang 
lieutenant  led  her  out  as  his  partner  in  the  first 
set  of  cotillions ;  and  afterward,  when  she  prome- 
naded the  rooms  leaning  on  his  arm  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  half  the  eyes  in  the  room  were 
fixed  on  them,  the  excitement  of  her  vanity  was 
not  lessened.  "  We  are  by  far  the  most  striking 
couple  in  the  room,"  she  thought,  "  just  made  for 
each  other."  She  spoke  of  his  sister,  whose  beau- 
ty and  grace  she  praised  without  finding  worda 
sufiicient  to  express  her  admiration.  "  She  is  such 
a  love  of  a  creature,"  she  said,  "a  perfect  houri, 
80  like  my  idea  of  a  princess,  and  then  the  ex« 
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pression  of  her  face  is  so  like  yonn.  She  does 
not  seem  to  me  like  a  strangeri  but  rather  like  a 
being  I  have  seen  before  in  some  beautifiil  dream/' 

Mayo  smiled  mischievously,  as  he  replied,  "  I 
sappose  my  sister  is  not  altogether  a  stranger  to 
yon,  Miss  Helen.  At  least  she  tells  me  she  has 
met  yon  before.  Mary/'  he  continned,  taming  to 
his  sister,  who  stood  with  Arthur  in  the  midst  of 
a  gay  group,  *'  Mary,  did  you  not  tell  me  that  yon 
and  Miss  Pierpoint  are  old  acquaintances  1 " 

One  of  the  richest  of  gleaming  smiles  broke 
over  the  young  bride's  face,  as  she  answered,  "  Yes, 
Claude,  and  I  have  some  other  old  acquaintances 
here,  who,  I  perceive,  do  not  recognize  me.  Certainly 
Miss  Pierpoint  must  remember  Tow-HeadedMate." 

Confusion,  smiles  and  congratulations  followed 
this  announcement.    Helen  found  herself  standing 


alone  with  her  brother  Gostavns,  who  increased 
her  embarraasment  by  saying  loud  enongfa  to  be 
overheard  by  Mrs.  Earle, 

"And  BO  Tow-Head  was  somebody  after  all. 
She  has  got  to  be  a  devilish  fine  girl  and  is  rich 
too  as  a  princess.  "  Well,  sis,  your  dish  .is  upset 
this  time." 

to 

An  hour  afterward,  Helen  threw  herself  on  the 
sofa  in  her  mother's  room,  and  with  tears  related 
the  events- of  the  evening.  At  last  she  tried  to 
console  herself  by  sajring,  "  Well,  after  all,  they 
are  the  children  of  that  vulgar  old  sailor." 

There  is  to  be  another  wedding.  Bertha  is  to 
become  the  wife  of  Claude  Mayo.  It  is  said  that 
Mrs.  Earle  is  going  to  Philadelphia  to  reside  with 
her  children  ;  and  as  the  Earle  house  and  grounds 
are  for  sale,  this  is  probably  true. 


LAKE    DUNMORE. -EVENING 


BT     B.    W.     COLLIBB. 


Nwruto  ia  nnikt,  thy  wavm,  tweet  lake. 

Scales  move  they  to  the  night-wiad't  bnath, 
And  rippUng  to  the  maigia,  breek 

CrMtleai  and  stfll.    With  carl  and  wreath 
And  dream-like  dimness  pnrpling  o*er 

Thy  tranquil  bosom's  silver  sheen, 
A  gracefnl  arch  to  either  shore, 

Soft  blended  with  Uie  shadowy  green, 
Ilangs  a  light  veil  of  filmy  mist. 

Fit  drapery  for  the  glassy  bed 

Where  rests  the  lily's  drooping  head, 
By  amoroos  breexas  gently  kissed. 

And  rocked  In  every  tide  that  flowa 

With  soothing  Inll  to  soft  repose. 
The  lily  sleeps,  and  sleeping  all, 

The  enitained  lake,  the  winding  shora 
Which  echoes  but  the  night  bird's  call ; 

Or  BOW,  perchance,  the  fallea  roai 
And  splash  of  far  off  waterfaR. 

How  its  deep,  distant  nunUiogs  ring. 

The  breathing  of  some  mighty  thii^  I 
Yon  highlands  too,  that  aeeffl  to  creep 

!yong  the  daikened  brow  of  even ; 
And  pale  stais  in  their  beaiRy  sleep, 

TlkB  (^offioas  iewelry  of  heavea. 
OhI  whataplaeeferbvel    Here  dwells 
.    EnihriBed  the  very  aonl  <^  love ; 
With  every  odovoos  gale  there  swells 

A  whispeied  mnrmnr  from  yon  grova 
That  woos  its  shadow  in  the  lake 

And  sighs  love's  plaintive  language.    See, 
How  o*er  the  level  waSeis  trip 

The  joyons  moonbeams  lovingly ; 


And  clouds  that  ahame  the  ficsh  snow  flake. 

And  float,  like  music  from  the  lip 
Of  rosy  yoath,  to  love  awake 

And  circle  round  with  winged  graoe 

The  mountain  top,  their  trysting  plaoe. 

'Tis  sweet,  'tis  sweet  to  glide  along 

At  eve,  delicions  eve,  among 

Those  dusky  olnstering  isfes  that  rise 
Above  the  moonlight's  mirrored  gleam. 

Deep  fringed  as  though  the  closed  eyes 
Of  supine  loveliness ;  it  seems 
A  very  paradise  of  dreams  ; 

And  heaven  to  float  w'here  shadows  throng 
To  quaff*  the  night's  enchanted  beam. 

Bubmissive  to  the  tremulous  song 
Aflection  breathes ;  to  feel  it  thrill 
Responsive  to  the  bosom's  swell, 

And  echoed  from  the  leafy  sbose,' 
Where  gem-like  dew-drops  twinkling  glirtea 

In  sweeter  aocentB  than  befiwe ;  . 
The  floweret  rears  its  head  to  listen : 

If  aught  of  earth  be  happiness. 

This  is  the  ezstaoy  of  bliss. 
I've  loved  thee  long,  sweet  lake  ;  and  yet 

Though  wonder-seekers  pass  thee  by, 
And  the  cold  strangers  soon  forget 

E'en  that  thou  ait,  fVilI  many  a  sigh 
Of  hope  and  fond  regret  riiall  press 

From  this  full  heart,  while  life  shall  last ; 
And  grateful  memories  shall  bless. 

In  the  dull  record  of  the  past, 
The  fate  that  brought  me  to  the  shore 
Of  thy  still  beauty,  lone  Dnnmore. 


LEILA'S    SONG. 


BT     MISS      BYBLTN     C.     WINCHB8TBB, 


"  A  tele— jttM  one  that  meiiMry 

Forgotten  miMie,  till  ■ohm  chanoo 
Vibrate  the  ehoid  whoceoo  it  ■)eopa."~71«  Imprmri»a*He$. 


Ths  laiiwt  in  that  fartal  ball, 
She  moTod— a  thing  of  light ! 

'Mid  many  a  glittering  ooronal 
0/  diamonds  ibibing  bright— > 

A  mowy,  half  oped  bod,  waa  all 
The  gam  ihe  wore  that  night ! 

Tot  fNoodly  fair  yoang  Leila  itood 

Amid  tho  daaxling  throng-*- 
dneert  of  the  lute !— wboae  Joyona  laood 

Guahod  forth  in  mollow  song. 
But  they  manreUed,  that  her  fancy  ihoold 

Tha»  ehoooe  a  tele  of  wrong. 

■  ONO* 

"  My  beautifal— my  own  Ioto  ! 

Thy  Toico  ia  ki  my  ear, 
I  dream  of  thee  alone,  lore, 

A  lax,  thou  art  not  iMre ; 
On  my  Upe,  thy  tbtitUag  kJaa, 

Stf  II  \m  melting  with  the  eigb. 
Breathing  aadly  *mid  thy  bliw— 

•"Adiam  ny  love— I  fly !  » 

**^j  Ctther'i  ire  hath  cooled,  love^ 

He  markf  my  fading  cheek, 
And  my  f  lUertog  atep  and  voie^  lore. 

Though  bit  proud  heart  will  not  apeak ; 
Then  fly,  lovo,  to  our  aunny  iile ! 

Thy  drooping  dove  ia  looo, 
ril  watch  our  beaming  ater,  the  while^ 

My  beautifal !  my  own 

"  There'a  a  fairy  bower  of  roaei 

Away'H>*er  the  aonay  aea ! 
And  therej  when  ihe  dew  •ecleaaa 

The  young  buda,  dreamily 
And  noft ;  *mid  muaie  guahing 

From  apefkling  fouoteinii  clear, 
A  half-veiled  cheek  ia  bloehing. 

For  a  well-known  itop  ia  near. 

*•  Peri !-«  flower  I  bring  thee— 

The  bol-bol  *  lovee  it  beet, 
Would  that  the  aoog  I  aing  tliee, 

Might  pierce  cAy  mee-Teiled  breaal. 
My  fond  beart^a  wUdaat  TiaioB 

Of  lore,  ia  thine--aU  thii 
Thia  bright  iaie,  my  Elyakan, 

U;  Peri !  thou  wert  miaet 


> 


"  A  Boft  low  Toiee  ia  atealisf 

Like  muaie,  from  that  bower  i 
Bach  long-foifotten  Aeling 

Wakea  atrangely,  'neath  ite  pewort 
Traitor!  I  know  thy  atory ! 

Away,  in  thine  own  lale. 
Dark  eye*  of  midnight  glory 

€row  dim  for  thee,  the  while. 

** Think  not  my  heart  la  breaking, 

For  pride  hath  hotbed  ite  apell,  , 

It  aeoraa  thee,  while  't  it  aching — 

Thou  fhlee  one !  Fare  thee  well ! 
Each  fair  young  flower  ia  tleepiag 

*Mid  ite  silent  ineenne-prayer, 
Bare  the  dewy  ofghtHitar,  keeping  t 

Ite  tearful  virgila  there. 

"  Ye  aeatinela  of  ReaTen ! 

That  guard  ite  aai^hira  walla, 
As  angel*8  wing  thta  otob 

Hath  flown  from  out  your  haDa! 
Bia  mimioBed  tnut  Ailfllling, 

With  itreogth  from  Bin  above» 
That  lone  ooe*g  heart  it  thrillii^ 

With  pureet,  holieat  love!  ** 

Her  eong  had  oeaaed~ite  lart  enft  ij|(h» 

Had  melted  on  the  air, 
Bnt  LeHa,  with  a  flaabing  eye. 

Like  Pythoneee,  etood  there ! 
A*dark*browed  cavalier  atrode  by — 

Alberti'a  princely  heir! 

They  little  deemed,  the  faithleaa  knight 

Of  Jjcila*!  burning  long, 
Waa  lingering  fai  thoae  halla  of  light, 

The  proodeet  of  the  throng ! 
Hia  dark  cheek  blanched— and  well  it  Bight, 

Aj  the  muaie  awept  along. 
•••••*eee*»        « 

Pure  ater  of  Ioto  !  How  brightly  beama 

Thy  light,  tliougb  yean  have  lied ; 
Bnt  holier  now,  the  beaven-brigbt  gleams 

Thoae  watchfbl  eyes  have  read  ,* 
Two  aouli  have  met— whoae  ehaatosed  diesaKs, 

Thy  deafhloM  light  bath  abed ! 

*  **The  nightingalee  warbled  their  enchanting  Dote«,  «qj 
not  tbe  ihin  veil*  of  the  roce-bud  and  the  rote." — «/aiin. 

t  "The  aorrowfal  Nyefanthea,  which  opena,  with  Ite 
aoft  odora,  at  twilight."— 5<'r  ff.  Jom*§ 
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DEATH   UNDER   THE   LAV. 

THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BV  AN  EXECUTION. 


BT    JOHH     IN  MAW. 


Tms  day,  in  the  heart  of  our  dty,  a  human  being 
haa  been  pat  to  death.  Not  saddenly,  not  in  the 
hnnry  and  heat  of  strife,  not  with  anger,  not 
for  personal  revenge,  bnt  deliberately,  even  sorrow- 
fally,  and  by  the  hands  of  other  men  who,  so  far 
fhim  being  infloenced  by  any  vindictive  feeling 
against  their  passive  victim,  would  rather  have 
made  some  personal  sacrifice  that  he  might  live  if 
jostice  had  not  exacted  his  death.  The  scene,  as 
we  can  imagine  it,  has  been  awful,  terrible.  A 
man — one  of  those  wondrous  creatures  "  made  in 
the  image  of  God"— in  the  maturity  of  health  and 
vigor,  with  all  his  capacities  for  action  and  en- 
joyment unimpaired  by  disease  or  age,  with  all  his 
sensibilities  to  the  blessing  of  existence  nnblunted 
— is  brought  forth  from  the  seclusion  and  silence 
of  the  prison  cell  that  has  been  his  home  for  many 
days,  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  Heaven,  to  look 
npon  the  clear  blue  sky  above  him,  to  feel  the 
warm,  invigorating  touch  of  the  blessed  sunshine, 
for  a  few  brief  minutes,  OTid  for  the  la§t  time. 
There  is  nothing  around  him  to  stir  up  his  blood, 
to  give  him  the  temporary  courage  or  recklessness 
of  excitement ;  all  is  calm,  saddening,  solemn  ;  he 
is  brought  fiice  to  face  with  a  dreadful  and  a  &tal 
danger,  but  it  has  no  form  with  which  he  oan  grap- 
ple, in  the  struggle  with  which,  however  vain,  he 
may  gather  heat  for  his  chilled  blood  and  stir  up 
his  fainting  spirit ;  helpless,  powerieas,  he  remains 
passive  in  the  hands  of  grave,  compassionate  men, 
whose  very  gravity  and  compassion  aie  to  him  the 
•vidence  of  an  inevitable  doom  which  it  is  theii's 
to  inflict,  his  alone  to  sufier.  In  the  little  company 
by  which  he  is  snrronnded,  though  there  are  no 
deadly  weapons  in  their  hands  though  their  move- 
ments aie  quiet  and  even  gentle,  he  sees  the  congre- 
gated power  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
bearing  with  a  silent  bat  crashing  force  upon  him,  the 
nngle,  unresisting  victim.  The  unseen,  intangible, 
inscrutable  might  of  that  tremendous  agent  which 
we  call  law  is  arrayed  against  him  ;  his  heart  feels 
it  thonghlis  eyes  seek  for  it  in  vain ;  and  the  pur- 
pose aof  its  exercise  is  his  present,  speedy  death. 
He  gwces  with  the  intense  earnestness  of  despair 
upon  .die  face  of  one  and  another  and  another  of 
those  silent  nunisters,  and  in  every  hce  he  reads 
pity,  but  help  or  rescue  in  not  one.  His  doom  is 
written  and  must  be  ^IfiUed. 

Society  has  condemned  this  man  to  die  and  it 
has  pat  its  decree  in  execatibn.    The  life  given  by 


the  Abnighty  it  has  taken  away.  This  is  an  awful 
function  which  society  is  called  on  to  perfonn.  It 
ought  to  be  asBomed  with  strict  justice — with  per- 
fect equity.  "  The  criminal  had  transgressed  a 
just,  a  wholesome  and  indispensable  law ;  he  had 
been  amply  warned  that  his  transgression  of  that 
law  would  be  visited  with  the  punishment  of 
death."  Are  we  sure  of  that  ?  Has  the  ¥raming 
indeed  been  ample  1  It  is  very  true  that  the  law 
is  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the  statute  book,  and 
that  a  vast  and  expensive  and  imposing  machinery 
has  been  arranged  to  make  it  impressively  known. 
Ttiere  are  courts  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  with 
prosecuting  officexs  to  labor  for  conviction,  and  jurors 
to  pronounce  a  righteous  verdict ;  and  behind  them 
in  the  distance  looms  the  dim  but  terrible  shadow 
of  the  gallows.  But  all  this  is  not  enough ;  it  is 
useless,  and  wone  than  useless,  if  crime  has  been 
suffered  many  times  to  go  unpunished  ;  if  the 
working  of  the  machinery  has  been  frequently 
made  isit'  none  effect,  no  matter  by  what  cause. 

Now  can  we  say,  before  the  cold  dead  body  of 
this  man  whom  we  have  just  put  to  death,  that  he, 
in  his  ignorance,  with  his  limited  range  of  under- 
standing, had  not  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  law 
which  we  bring  up  against  him  was  a  mere  dead 
letter,  or  at  least  that  he  wouM  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  its  award— that  the  warning, 
in  defiance  of  which  we  say  he  has  committed 
crime,  was  a  mere  sound  without  force  or  mean- 
ing! If  he  was  able  to  read,  he  had  often  seen  in 
the  newspapers — and  if  he  coold  not  read  he 
donbtless  heard,  in  his  gossip  with  friends  or  com- 
panions, at  the  market-place  6r  the  tavern— ac- 
counts of  men  tramgrenuig  that  law,  patting  at 
defiance  that  warning,  and,  though  brought  to  trial 
with  all  due  formality,  going  forth  from  the  court- 
room at  last  unharmed ;  nay,  sometimes  welcomed 
with  rejoicing  shouts  and  other  demonstrations  of 
popular  delight,  as  though  they  had  been  cham- 
pions of  some  noble  cause,  the  right  of  which  had 
triumphed  over  tyranny  or  fraud.  He  had  heard, 
no  doubt,  of  the  murder  of  a  watchman  by  a  young 
profligate  and  ruffian — a  murder  deliberate,  un- 
provoked, committed  with  the  deadliest  coolness  of ' 
malignity — and  how  this  young  «f  "win  finally, 
by  the  aid  of  astute  and  persevering  counsel,  sac« 
ceeded  in  baffling  the  pursuit  of  law,  which  in  vain 
demanded  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 

He  had  heard,  we  may  well  suppose,  how  in  a 
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neighboring  cily  the  throat  of  a  beautiful  bat  aban* 
doned  woman  was  cut  in  tlie  dead  of  night,  as  die 
lay  asleep  by  the  side  of  her  paramour— cut  by 
that  same  paramour,  who,  whatever  her  misdeeds, 
should  have  been  the  last  to  turn  his  hand  against 
her — and  how  the  murderer  was  acquitted  on  the 
idlest  of  all  imaginable  pretexts.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  murder 
committed  in  an  adjoining  state,  the  murder 
of  a  young  and  lovely,  though  perhaps  imprudent 
and  possibly  unfaithful  wife,  by  the  husband  who 
had  vowed  to  take  her  **  for  better  for  worse,"  to 
cherish  and  protect  her  so  long  as  they  both  should 
live ;  and  he  could  not  well  be  ignorant  of  the  &ct 
that  the  murdering  husband  also  was  acquitted, 
was  set  free  unharmed,  no  victim  to  the  outraged 
law,  no  example  of  the  solemn  warning.  And  in 
a  state  more  distant  a  great  crime  was  committed 
— ^tbe  cool  assassination  of  an  unarmed,  sleeping 
man,  by  three  assailants  who  made  their  way  into 
his  bed-chamber  and  shot  him  through  the  head  so 
that  be  died  after  some  days  of  agony — and  the 
perpetrators  of  this  crime,  being  arrested  and 
brought  for  examination  before  a  tribunal  appointed 
to  administer  the  law,  were  not  merely  mffered 
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to  escape,  but  actually  pronounced  gailtless — ^with 
the  blood  of  their  victim  almost  yet  red  upon  their 
hands ;  the  counsel  who  appeared  to  defend  them 
not  only  palliated — nay,  he  did  not  palliate,  he 
justified — ^the  deed,  but  pronounced  them  worthy 
of  all  praise  and  honor,  and  called  upon  the  people 
to  follow  their  example.  And  the  people,  when 
the  award  of  the  tribunal  was  pronounced,  that 
these  men  had  not  violated  the  law,  the  people  set 
up  a  great  shout  of  gladness,  and  the  muideren 
became  the  heroes  of  a  popular  ovation ! 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  man  whom  we  have 
put  to  death  had  no  knowledge  of  these  things  t 
These  and  many  others,  like  unto  them  in  princi- 
ple and  in  e^ct  1  And  can  we  ny  that,  with 
knowledge  of  these  things,  he  had  such  wamingr  as 
removed  from  him  all  claim  to  excuse  for  believing 
that  his  crime  also  would  not  be  pnnished  t  No  ques 
tion  is  raised  here  whether  it  is  right  or  expedient, 
or  neither,  to  take  life  in  punishment  of  crime.  The 
only  question  is  whether  society  does  justice  to  crim- 
inals and  to  itself  when  it  awards  the  penalty  of 
crime  with  such  capricious  inooosiatency.  It  is  a 
great,  a  solemn  question— and  should  not  go  witbom 
an  answer. 


\ 
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CURIOSITY. 


(S$e  the  Sfigraving.) 


Ah,  girls,  what  right  have  you  to  read  your  cousin's 
love-letterf  We  will  not  accuse  you  of  breaking 
a  seal,  for  that,  besides  being  very  unlady-like  and 
improper,  is  a  felony  by  law,  and  might  subject  you 
to  the  hazard  of  a  residence  in  the  Penitentiary, 
which  would  be  a  shocking  thing  for  such  "  curled 
darlings'*  as  yourselves.  You  have  found  it  some- 
where, or  come  into  possession  of  it  by  accident 
rather  than  by  dishonesty  or  guile,  after  it  had  been  i 
opened  and  read  by  its  lawful  owner ;  but  it  is  a 
very  improper  thing  you  are  doing,  nevertheless, 
and  any  true  friend  and  adviser  of  either  of  yon 
would  be  sadly  grieved  to  see  what  you  are  about, 
and  how  keenly  you  e^joy  the  sport.  Better  drink 
your  tea  before  it  grows  cold,  even  though  the  ar- 
tist has  forgotten  to  give  you  any  milk  and  sugar 
with  it. 

By  the  way,  the  English  language  wantu  a  better 
word  than  curiosity  to  signify  the  attribute  of  mind 
specially  indicated  in  this  picture.    Curiosity  is  a 


noble,  useful,  indispensable  quality ;  it  lies  at  tbs 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  because  it  is  the  great 
power  that  irapeb  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 
In  childhood  it  oo-operetes  with  the  propensity  to 
imitate,  and  both  are  so  active  in  their  agency  that, 
except  in  rieep,  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  when 
they  are  not  busy.  One  urges  the  dawning  mind 
to  make  itself  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
things — ^the  other  induces  the  attempt  to  perform 
what  surrounding  persons  are  seen  4o  do.  Cori^ 
osity  makes  the  little  one  wish  to  handle  every 
object  that  meets  its  eye — imitation  guides  its  at- 
tempts to  speak.  The  two  together  are  for  a 
time  almost  exclusively  the  impulses  to  action. 

Cvrioaity,  therefore,  is  a  most  important  and 
valuable  quality ;  and  we  want  another  word  to 
signify  that  aimless  and  unreasonable  craving  to 
know  what  ought  not  to  be  known  which  so  many 
poets  have  satirized,  and  of  which  the  artist  has 
given  an  illustration  in  the  picture. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE 


BY     1.     HAeEX. 


Rbclimino  in  the  cooling;  shade, 
"By  spreading  elms  and  lindens  made, 
A  plcasinjT  raptnre  o'er  me  stole, 
Which  freed  awhile  ray  siiackled  sonl, 
Unti)  I  coold  communion  hold 
Witlk  natare,  as  man'  held  of  old. 
Ere  lie  the  thln{;s  of  heavenly  birth 
Exchanged  for  groaser  things  of  earth, 
Wbioh  made  bu  senses  dull  and  dim. 
Till  natan  was  sbiU  out  from  him. 

Tho  birds  whose  waifoling  filled  the  grore, 

The  flowers  beneath,  the  clonds  above. 

The  stream  that  rippled  at  my  feet, 

The  biowxittg  herd,  tlie  wild-deer  fleet. 

The  insect  tribe  on  gtittering  wing, 

Each  plant,  emsh  tree,  each  breatliinf  thinf , 

A  mnsic  mada  so  so(\,  so  dear. 

As  seldom  falls  on  mortal's  ear. 

I  felt  the  voice  was  natnre's  own. 

Bach  mnsic  natare  breathes  alone, 

And  this  its  bnrthen  seemed  to  be — 

'*  Retara,  letam,  return  to  me. 

"  Oh  !  man,  my  last,  my  fav'rite  child, 
Thon  OB  whose  birth  oieation  nniled ! 
And  I,  of  mine  own  offspring  proad, 
Thea  wUh  my  richest  gifts  endowed, 


While  Heaven  immortal  life  bestowed. 
And  powers  well  worthy  of  a  God, 
Ah  t  wo  is  me  that  thon  shonldst  fall^ 
Thon  only  of  my  children  ail, 
Thon  only  oonldst  ungratefvl  be — 
Retnrn,  my  erring  child,  to  m^ 
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Briglit  was  the  path  for  thee  I  spread, 
To  endless  happiness  it  led ; 
A  pathway  strewn  with  ev*ry  good, 
Nor  sin,  nor  sorrow  might  intmde. 
Bnt  Ihon  hast  left  my  simple  way, 
Through  error's  devious  paths  to  stray ; 
The  patlis  of  darkness,  doubt  and  fear. 
Ah !  hear  ma  while  tJiou  still  may'st  hear, 
Still  would  I  thy  protector  b?, 
Retara,  my  erring  child,  to  me." 

The  sun  the  salt  wavo  sank  below 

The  sky  with  stars  began  to  glow. 

The  rising  moon  has  silvered  o'er, 

The  scene  the  sun  had  lit  before, 

And  all  tlie  voices  of  the  night, 

From  shadowy  dell  and  moon-lit  height, 

Took  up  the  chorus  I  had  heani, 

From  tree,  and  flower,  and  stream,  and  biid. 

And  borne  nfion  the  zephyrs  freo, 

"Return,"  it  said,  *' letura  to  me." 


T  H'E      FORSAKE  N. 


BT  MISS  AXNA  BLACK  WELL. 


WBAaiLY,  wearily  lag  the  hours. 
Wearily,  wearily  journeys  the  san. 

And  wearily  open  and  fold  the  flowen. 
Wearily  all  to  the  lonely  one. 

Through  tlie  chamber  lattice  breatliing 
Odorously,  the  evening-wind, 

With  the  braided  sunbeaiiM  wreathing. 
Lifts  the  fleckered  window-blind*. 

From  the  forest  solemn, 
,  Where  by  briary  bank. 
Fringed  with  moss  and  grasses  lank. 

The  liver's  shadowed  waten  flow 
*Mid  sylvan  arch  and  column. 

Murmurs  music  sail  and  low. 
Day  by  day  F  sit  and  listen 

For  his  footstep  on  the  leaves ; 
How  wearily  the  sunbeams  gitstan 

On  tho  )relIow  harvest  sheaves 
Gathered  on  the  hillside  yonder  I 
Ltrtening  still,  I  vainly  ponder 

What  may  cause  his  long  delay  ; 
And  white  I  gaze  and  while  I  sigh 

Fades  to  eve  the  weary  day 
From  the  clear  nnuitying  sky. 

How  fhir  the  day%hen  love  awakes 
And  with  his  glance  the  morning  makes ; 
How  fair  the  night  whoso  deepest  shade 
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The  veiling  of  love's  glance  hath  made ; 
Row  fair^he  starry  drepms  thiU  keep 
Bright  vigil  through  love's  happy  sleep! 

Night's  myriati  watchers,  all  alight, 
Gleam  through  the  dewy  skies ; 

If  for  some  loved  one  night  by  night. 

Ye  waited,  woald  ye  sluno  so  bright  1 

Would  heavier  dews  not  dim  your  sight. 
Oh  calm,  untroubled  eyes  ? 

The  days  and  nights  move  slowly  on  ; 

l^e  heart  hath  swifter  paces  ; 
And  shadows  fall  when  love  is  golw. 

On  all  life's  pleasant  places  I 

Sorrow  I  rosy  love's  twin-bralhar ! 

Tnrn  thy  pallid  brow  asida  ; 
Awhile  oh  mate  thee  with  another. 

Nor  in  tho  radiant  footsteps  glide  I 
Tn  the  wide  earth,  on  tho  sea, 

And  through  tlie  sky  above. 
Are  there  cot  iiaths  cnoogh  for  tboe. 

That  thustlion  v^lk'sfwith  lovaf 

Wearily,  wearily  lag  the  hours, 
Wearily,  wearily  journeys  the  san. 

And  wearily  open  and  fold  the  flowers, 
Wearily  all  to  the  lonely  cne. 
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EVER  AWAY  ON  THE  STORMY  SJIA. 


IffUSIC  BY  MIBa  ANN  8L0MAN. 


POETSY  BY  J.  BRADflHAW  WALKER. 


I.  Et  -  er     a  -  way     on    the     stonn  -  y     wa.     And    free     at    the      wild     wares 
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EVER   AWAY   ON    THE   STORMY   SEA. 


thus    let  me    paai       life's     glow  -  ing  prime ; 
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tar        to  roam.    For  the       o-cean  'a  a      gal  -  lant        sail^  -   oi^s  borne. 
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SECOND     TXSSE. 
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Where  the  brave  can  only  find  delight, 
Gliding  away  through  the  stonny  night ; 
When  dolphiiiB  play  in  the  moonbeams  clear. 
Or  morning  wakes  from  an  eastern  tear ; 
Still  lightly  we  swvep  o'er  the  snow-white  foam. 
For  the  ocean  's  a  gallant  sailor's  home. 


THIRD    TSRSB. 

Where  the  loud  winds  solemn  concert  hold. 
O'er  waves  that  are  dyed  like  liquid  gold  ; 
I  love  to  sail  with  a  dauntless  crew. 
Come  war  or  peace,  to  my  country  trae ; 
Above  or  below,  like  a  tar  to  roam. 
For  the  ocean's  a  gallant  seaman's  home. 
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CROSS  PURPOSES. 


(See  the  JEagrmmg.) 


Mr.  Fkahx  Stoke  and  Itfr.  Sabd  together  have 
given  TI8  here  an  exceedingly  pretty  picture  ;  and 
we  should  like  not  a  little  to  read  the  pretty  story 
which  Fanny  Forrester  or  Isabel  Jocelyn,  Mrs. 
Embury  or  Mrs,  Osgood,  would  weave  out  of  such 
materials  as  it  suggests  to  a  creative  fancy.  The 
two  young  men  seem  to  be  brothers — sons  appa> 
rently  of  some  well-to-do  &nner.  Both  the  girls  are 
handsome  enough  to  justify  any  young  fellow  for 
being  in  love  with  either  of  them  ;  and  though 
the  artist  has«given  the  advantage  of  position  to 
her  in  whose  &ce  the  dog  looks  up  so  wistfully, 
we  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  both  the  swains  are 
excusable  for  giving  their  thoughts  and  eyes  so  ex- 
clusively to  her ;  the  younger  of  the  two— «nd 
the  best  looking  also,  for  that  matter — ^he  who 
stands  leaning  against  the  door — ^would  do  no  dis^ 
credit  to  his  taste  and  judgment  by  bestowing  his 
attention  upon  the  finir  damsel  who  watches  him 
through  her  fing*s  with  such  loving  sorrowfulness. 
Poor  girl !  that  young  heart  of  hers  ought  not  to 
know  the  aching  of  an  uurequitted  affection  ;  time 
enough  these  twenty  years  for  her  guileless  bosom 
to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  a  betrayed  hope. 

ThepusEzle  of  the  picture  is  that  same  pretty  girl 
to  whom  the  artist,  as  we  have  said,  has  given  the 
advantage  of  position.  She  may  or  may  not  be 
the  sister  of  the  other ;  there  is  no  particular  resem- 
blance between  them  to  indicate  the  affirmative^  no 
particular  dissimilarity  to  suggest  the  negative  of 
the  proposition.  The  expression  of  her  face  is  in- 
nocent and  lovely,  yet  she  seems  buried  in  a  reve- 
rie which  has  more  than  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it. 
Why  is  she  sorrowful  ?  What  is  it  that  perplexes 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  ?  We  do  not  know 
what  her  own  sex  may  think  or  know  or  say  about 
it,  with  their  keen  and  quick  perception  of  what 
passes  in  the  minds  of  women,  but  we  venture  to 


My  ffaflt  no  man — none  under  fifty  at  leaat— >wi]l 
accuse  her  of  a  coquettish  disposition,  or  imagiiie 
the  detection  of  a  lurking  triumph  in  the  profovnj- 
ness  of  her  abstraction ;  if  the  young  men  are  bodi 
her  lovers  we  hazard  the  assertion  that  she  takes 
no  pride  or  pleasure  in  their  rivalry.  Why  then  is 
she  so  silent  and  thoughtful  T  Why  does  she  not, 
as  all  women  can,  make  straight-forward  work 
with  her  two  aspirants,  or  at  least  with  one  of 
them,  by  giving  him  whom  she  does  not  favor  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that,  if  he  values  her  and 
respects  himscll',  he  will  bestow  his  affections  else' 
where  1  We  can  imagine  but  two  solutions  of  the 
mystery.  Either  she  cares  not  for  either,  having 
her  heart  already  filled  with  maidenly  regard  for 
some  other  swain,  or,  being  as  yet  fancy-free,  she 
has  no  decided  preference  for  either,  albeit  liking 
both  so  well  that  she  might  soon  come  to  love  one 
of  them  if  she  could  only  make  up  her  mind  which 
one  to  love. 

We  are  fain  to  leave  the  choice  between  these 
C0T\jecture8  to  the  sympathetic  imagination  of  the 
reader. 

P.  S.  We  haii%taken  counsel  of  a  lady  friend, 
who  laughs  our  "  mystery "  to  scorn,  and  says 
that  the  story  of  the  picture  is  as  plain  as  A  B  G. 
According  to  her,  the  two  couples  are  two  pairs  of 
avowed  and  recognized  lovers,  and  each  pair  has 
had  a  love  quarrel  on  its  own  account.  The 
yotith  leaning  against  the  door  is  pouting  at  his 
mistress,  who  is  grieved  rather  than  offended,  and 
who  anxiously  studies  his  face  for  some  token  of  re- 
conciliation ;  and ,  per  contra,  the  damsel  of  the  other 
pair  is  nursing  a  little  displeasure  against  her 
swain,  which  he  is  trying  to  appease.  This  may 
be  the  right  reading  ;  though  it  strikes  us  that  the 
caqri€t9  attimde  of  the  lover  does  not  square  with 
it  exactly. 
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NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  aiticles  are  accepted  : — A  Chapter  on  Marriages. — Scraps  from  Aunt  Patty's  Writing 
desk.— The  Idiot  Boy. — ^Portrait  of  Summerfield. — Seedlings  of  Last  Valentine.— The  Print  Colorer^i 
Lament.— The  Prayer  of  a  Thirsty  Heart. — Love. — Hope. — The  Storm -spirit.— Bring  a  Wreath. — Love's 
Challenge. — ^To  Lora. — Some  other  articles  received  that  could  not  oe  examined  m  season  for  this  notice* 
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THE   FAIRY   FRIEND. 


BT    L.    MARIA    GBILD 


br  these  rational  days  moat  people  suppose  that 
fidries  do  not  exist ;  bat  tbey  are  mistaken.  The 
mere  fact  that  fairies  hare  been  imagined  proves 
that  there  are  fairies ;  for  fancy,  in  her  oddest 
freaks,  nerer  paints  any  thing  which  has  no  exis- 
tence. She  merely  puts  invisible  agencies  into 
visible  forms,  and  embodies  spiritual  influences  in 
material  facts.  It  seems  a  wild  fiction  when  we 
read  of  beantifnl  young  maidens  floating  in  gossa- 
mer, and  radiant  with  jewels,  who  suddenly  change 
into  mocking  old  hags,  or  jump  off  into  some  slimy 
pool,  in  the  form  of  a  frog  ;  or  like  the  Fair  Me* 
luaina,  doomed  to  become  a  fish  on  certain  days  of 
the  year,  and  those  who  happened  to  see  her  in 
that  plight  could  never  again  see  her  as  the  Fair 
Meluaina.  Yet  who  that  has  grown  from  youth 
to  manhood,  who  that  has  been  in  love  and  out  of 
love,  has  not  found  the  fairies  of  his  life  playing 
him  just  such  tricks  7 

In  the  fascinating  ballet  of  Giselle,  so  poetic  in 
conception  and  so  gracefully  expressed  in  music, 
there  is  deep  and  tender  meaning  for  all  who  have 
lived  long,  or  lived  much.  Is  not  Memory  a  fairy 
spirit,  like  Giselle  dancing  rouiid  graves,  hover- 
ing between  us  and  the  stars,  flitting  across  our 
woodland  rambles,  throwing  us  garlands  and 
love-tokens  from  the  past,  coming  to  us  in  dreams 
so  real  that  we  clasp  our  loved  ones,  and  gliding 
away  when  moming-red  gleams  on  the  material 
world  ? 

Oh  yes  there  are  fiiiries,  both  good  and  bad  ; 
and  they  are  with  us  according  as  we  obey  or  dis- 
obey their  laws  of  being.  One,  with  whom  I  made 

acquaintance  as  soon  as  I  could  run  alone,  has  vis- 
VoL.  Vn.— No.  3. 


^  ited  me  ever  since  ;  though  sometimes  she  pouts 
and  hides  herself,  and  will  not  soon  come  back.  I 
am  always  sad  when  she  is  gone ;  for  she  is  a 
wonder-working  litUe  sprite,  and  she  takes  all  my 
wealth  away  with  her.  If  you  were  to  gaze  on  a 
field  of  dandelions,  if  she  were  not  at  your  elbow 
you  would  merely  think  they  were  pretty  posies, 
and  would  make  excellent  greens  for  dinner.  But 
if  she  touches  you,  and  renders  yon  clairvo}rant, 
they  will  surprise  you  with  their  golden  beauty, 
and  every  blossom  will  radiate  a  halo.  Sometimes 
she  fills  the  whole  air  with  rainbows,  as  if  Nature 
were  out  for  a  dance,  vrith  all  her  ribbons  on.  A 
sup  of  water,  taken  from  a  little  brook,  in  the  hol- 
low of  her  hand,  has  made  me  as  merry  as  a  gob- 
let of  wine.  She  has  ofUn  filled  my  apron  with 
opals,  emeralds  and  sapphires,  and  I  was  never 
weary  of  looking  at  them ;  but  those  who  had  wan- 
dered away  from  the  fairy,  and  forgotten  her  treas- 
ures, sneered  at  my  joy,  and  said,  "  Fie  upon  thee  ! 
Wilt  thou  always  be  a  child  ?  They  are  nothing 
but  pebbles." 

Last  Spring  my  fiiendly  little  one  guided  me  to 
a  silver-voiced  waterfall  at  Weehawken,  where  a 
group  of  German  forget-me-nots  were  sitting  with 
their  feet  in  the  water.  Their  little  blue  eyes 
laughed  when  they  saw  me.  I  asked  what  made 
them  smile  in  my  &ce  so  bvingly.  They  an- 
swered, "  Because  we  hear  a  pleasant  song,  and 
yotf  know  what  it  says  to  us."  It  was  not  I  who 
knew ;  it  was  the  fairy  ;  but  she  had  magnetised 
me,  and  so  I  heard  all  that  was  said  to  her. 

A  wealthy  invalid  passed  by,  afflicted  with  dys- 
pepsia.    He  did  not  see  the  flowers  smile^  or  hear 
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the  waterfall  singiDg  his  flowing  melody  of  love  to 
the  blue  eyes  that  made  bis  home  so  beautiful. 
He  had  parted  from  the  fairy  long  ago.  He  told 
her  she  was  a  fool,  and  that  none  would  ever  grow 
rich  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  by  her. 
She  laughed  and  said,  "  Thou  dost  not  know  that 
I  alone  am  rich  ;  always  and  every  where  rich. 
But  go  thy  ways,  vain  worldling.  Sbouldst^hou 
ever  come  back  to  me,  I  will  ask  if  thou  hast  ever 
found  any  thing  equal  to  my  gems  and  rainbows.'' 
She  gazed  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  laughed 
again,  as  she  exclaimed,  *'  Aha,  let  him  try  ! " 

The  gay  little  spirit  spoke  truly  ;  for  indeed 
there  is  nothing  so  real  as  her  unreahies.    Those 
who  have  parted  from  her  complain  that  she  made 
them  large  promises,  in  their  early  time,  and  has 
never  kept  them  ;  but  to  those  who  remain  with 
her  trustfully  she  more  than  fulfils  ail.     For  them 
she  covers  the  moss-grown  rock  with  gold,  and 
fills  the  wintry  air  with  diamonds.    It  is  many 
years  since  she  first  began  to  tell  me  her  fine  sto- 
ries.    But  this  very  last  New  Year's  day  she  led 
me  out  into  the  country,  and  lighted  up  all  the 
landscape  as  we  went,  so  that  it  seemed  lovelier 
than  the  rarest  pictures.    The  round  bright  face 
of  the  moon  smiled  at  me,  and  said,"  I  know  thee 
well.    Thou   bast  built   many  castles  up  here. 
Come  to  them  whenever  thou  wilt.    Their  rose- 
colored  drapery  with  rainbow  fringes  is  more  real 
than  silken  festoons  in  Broadway  palaces."    I  was 
glad  at  heart,  and  I  said  to  my  fairy,  **  The  sher- 
ifif  cannot  attach  our  furniture,  or  sell  our  castles 
at  auction,"     "  No  indeed,"  she   replied.    "  He 
cannot  even  see  them.   He  has  forgotten  me.    He 
thinks  all  the  gems  I  show  are  only  pebbles,  and 
all  my  prismatic  mantles  mere  soap-bubbles." 

This  simple  little  sprite  says  much  richer  things 
than  the  miracles  ^e  does.  Her  talk  is  all  alive. 
She  is  a  poet,  though  she  knows  it  not ;  or  rather 
because  she  knows  it  not.  She  tells  me  the  odd- 
est and  most  brilliant  things ;  and  sometimes  I 
write  them  down  imperfectly,  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
member them.  Matter-of-fact  persons  shake  their 
heads,  and  say,'*  What  on  earth  does  the  woman 
mean  1  I  never  see  and  heirr  such  things."  And 
grave  people  raise  their  spectacles  and  inquire, 
**  Can  you  point  me  out  any  moral,  or  any  use,  in 
allthisstufi*?"  '*  There  is  no  sense  in  it,"  says 
one ; "  The  writer  is  insane,"  says  another ; "  She 's 

3n  enthusiast,  but  we  must  pardon  that  weakness," 
kys  a  third,  more  magnanimous  than  others. 
The  fairy  and  I  have  great  fun  together  while  we 
listen  to  their  jokes  and  apologies.  The  firoiic- 
some  little  witch  knows  very  well  that  it  is  she 
who  Bays  the  dlings  that  puzzle  them ;  and  «As 
knows  the  meaning  very  well ;  but  she  never  tells 
it  to  those  who  **  tspetr  questions." 

She  is  a  philosopher,  too,  as  well  as  «  poet, 'with- 
out being  aware  of  it.    She  babbles  all  manair  of 
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secrets,  without  knowing  that  they  are  secrets.  If 
you  were  to  propound  to  her  a  theory  conoeming 
the  relation  between  tones  and  colors,  she  would 
fold  her  wings  over  her  face  and  drop  asleep. 
But  sound  a  flute,  and  she  will  leap  up  and  ex- 
claim, "  Hear  that  beautiful,  bright  azure  soand !" 
And  if  obdes  strike  in,  she  will  smile  all  over,  and 
say,  "  Now  the  yellow  flowers  are  singing.  How 
pert  and  rtaive  they  aie  ! "  It  was  she  who  led 
the  little  English  giri  to  the  piano,  and  put  a  melo- 
dy of  cowslip  meadows  in  her  brain  ;  and  as  the 
child  improvised,  she  smiled,  and  said  ever  to  her- 
self, **  This  is  the  tune  with  the  golden  spots." 

But  this  genial  little  fairy  is  easily  grieved  and 
estranged.    Her  movements  are  impulsive,  she 
abhors  calculatois,  and  allows  no  questions.    If 
she  shows  you  a  shining  gem,  be  careful  not  to 
inquire  what  would  be  its  price  in  the  market ; 
otherwise  its  lustre  will  fade  instantly,  and  you  will 
have  to  ask  others  whether  the  thing  you  hold  in 
your  hand  has  any  beauty  or  value.    If  she  beck- 
ons into  blooming  paths,  follow  her  in  simple  faith, 
whether  she  leads  to  castles  in  the  moon,  or  lif^ 
up  a  coverlet  of  leaves  to  peep  ai  little  floral  spirits 
sound  asleep,  wiih  their  arms  twined  round  the 
fragrant  blossoms  of  the  Arbutus.    She  carrice 
with  her  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  all  the  things  she 
looks  upon  are  luminoUs  with  transfigured  glory. 
Take  heed  not  to  inquire  where  the  path  will  lead 
to,  whether  others  are  aooustomed  to  walk  in  it, 
or  whether  they  will  believe  your  report  of  its  won- 
derful beauty.     Above  all,  be  careful  not  to  wish 
that  such  visions  may  be  kept  from  the  souls  of 
others,  that  your  own  riches  may  seem  marvellous 
and  peculiar.    Wish  this  but  for  a  single  instant, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  all  alone  in  cold  gray 
woods,  where  owls  hoot,  and  spectral  shadows 
seem  to  lie  in  wait  for  you.    But  if  with  a  fiUl 
heart  you  crave  forgiveness  for  the  selfish  thought, 
and  pray  earnestly  that  the  divine  Spirit  of  Beauty 
may  be  revealed  to  all,  and  not  one  single  child  of 
God  be  excluded  from  the  radiant  palace,  then 
will  the  fiairy  come  to  you  again,  and  say, "  Now 
thou  and  I  are  friends  again.    Give  me  thy  hand, 
and  I  will  lead  thee  into  gardens  of  paradise.  Be- 
cause thou  hast  not  wished  to  shut  up  any  thing, 
therefore  thou  shalt  possess  all  things."    Instantly 
the  cold  gray  woods  shine  through  a  veil  of  gold ; 
the  shadows  dance,  and  all  the  little  birds  sing, 
"  Joy  be  with  thee."    A  spirit  nods  welcdme  to 
you  from  every  cluster  of  dried  grass;  a  soul 
beams  through  the  commonest  pebble  ;  ferns  bow 
before  you  more  gracefiilly  than  the  plumes  of 
princes ;  and  verdant  mosses  kiss  your  feet  more 
softly  than  the  richest  velvets  of  Genoa. 

Trust  the  good  little  fairy.  Be  not  disturbed  by 
the  mockery  of  those  who  despiw  her  simple  joya. 
She  said  truly, "  I  alone  am  rich ;  always  and  ev- 
ery where  rich." 
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Ir  Minnie  Morris's  father  iom  a  wall-layer,  and  a 
poor  man  to  boot ;  and  if  Minnie  Morris's  mother 
did  weare  linen  for  the  neighborhood,  was  that 
any  cause  why  Minnie  herself  should  not  be  a 
beauty  7  None  at  all,  thought  the  good  fairy 
who,  according  to  all  story-books,  presided  at  her 
debut  into  this  sunshine  and  shadow  world  ;  and 
so  the  little  Minnie  was  forthwith  established  in 
a  perpetual  gleam  of  .sunshine.  What  else  was  it 
that  made  the  room  so  still  and  dark  when  she 
was  absent  1  What  else  could  it  be  that  so  lighted 
up  cTery  thing  when  she  was  there  t 

She  had  bright  hazel  eyes,  that  matched  the 
color  of  her  hair  to  a  charm,  and  such  mis* 
chievons  eyes,  too,  that  seemed  to  say,  "We 
know  something  m  funny,  so  very  funny  ;  but  we 
won't  tell  you.*'  And  whenever  she  burst  into  a 
fit  of  genuine  laughter,  a  circumstance  by  no 
means  unfirequent,  she  invariably  covered  them 
with  her  hands,  as  if  they  had  no  right  to  laugh, 
too. 

If  there  was  anything  in  the  world  that  Mrs. 
Morris  prided  herself  on,  it  was  Minnie  and  Min- 
nie's hair.  She  seemed  to  consider  them  two 
separate  and  distinct  objects  of  admiration.  "  She 
was  certain  that  if  her  child  had  had  such  a 
frizzled  head  as  Sally  Marsh's  children,  she  should 
never  have  loved  her  half  so  well."  And  one 
thing  she  was  sure  of,  "  if  her  child  had  such 
fiazy-looking  hair  as  the  widow  Smith's  little  girls, 
she'd  have  it  dyed  before  she  was  a  day  older." 

No  wonder  she  was  proud  of  those  long, 
smooth,  brown  tresses  ;  and  every  day  she  plaited 
them  with  infinite  care,  and  tied  them  with  gay 
ribbons  that  were  the  admiration  of  the  curly - 
pated  Marshes,  and  the  pretty,  blue-eyed,  golden - 
tressed  little  girls  of  the  widow.  But  Minnie 
herself  had  too  much  mischief  to  attend  to,  to  set 
any  value  on  those  precious  braids,  and  besides, 
a  sore  trial  to  her  patience  was  it,  to  sit  at  her 
mother's  feet  half  an  hour  every  morning,  while 
they  were  arranged. 

I  think  I  said  that  Minnie's  fiither  was  a  poor 
man  ;  but  to  be  poor  in  the  country  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  same  situation  in  the  city. 
There  were  as  many  genuine  little  comforts  in 
the  brown,  low-roofed  cottage  of  Andrew  Morris, 
as  in  the  great  red-brick  house  of  his  landlord, 
Peter  De  ROO0 ;  fer  Andrew  and  his  brisk,  tidy 


wife  were  no  sluggards,  but,  emphatically,  early 
and  late  workers.  I  know  not  why  it  was  that, 
frugal  and  industrious  as  they  were,  they  never 
achieved  anything  beyond  their  present  support. 
There  was  no  lack  of  economy,  yet  still,  3rear 
after  year  came  round,  and  in  spite  of  the  hundred 
rods  of  wall,  and  the  dozen  reels  of  linen  that  had 
all  been  paid  for,  they  were  just  as  far  from  wealth 
as  ever. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  sake  of  the  little  Minnie 
this  would  have  troubled  them  but  little,  and 
as  it  was.  it  never  kept  sleep  or  health  from  the 
contented  pair. 

Minnie,  (for  no  one  ever  really  knew  her  right 
name,  until  it  was — ^but  that  is  in  the  future,) 
Minnie  was  sent  to  school.  It  was  a  very  funny 
thing  to  those  little  bright  eyes  to  spy  out  the 
great  Oi  and  Sa.  The  8chool-ma*am,  Mary 
Law,  declared  that  '*  she  didn't  make  anything 
more  of  work  than  if  it  was  play." 

In  that  dingy  brown  school-house  all  the  edu- 
cation which  she  ever  received  was  obtained.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  of  a  very  varied  cast,  nor  was  it 
long  protracted,  but  it  was  quite  as  good  as  Peter 
De  Roos  saw  fit  to  bestow  on  hie  only  child  ;  save 
one  Winter  at  a  select  school  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  the  rule  of  three  was  carried  out  farther, 
the  mysteries  of  Kirkham's  Grammar  a  little 
more  unfolded,  and  a  rather  higher  standard  of 
excellence  set  up  for  students  in  the  abstract  sci- 
ences of  spelling  and  defining.  So,  in  the  end, 
Harry  De  Roos  considered  himself  abundantly 
able  to  instruct  his  former  school-mate  and  play- 
mate in  these,  as  well  as  in  several  minor  matters. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  poor  in  the 
country,  that  their  children  can  attend  the  same 
schools  as  those  of  their  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bors, and  share  their  studies  and  their  sports  on  a 
perfect  footing  of  equality.  In  general,  they  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  dress, 
their  manners  or  their  dLspositions.  The  children  of 
the  day-laborer,  or  the  widowed  seamstress,  have 
all  the  frank  heartiness,  the  gay,  nnsoured  temper, 
the  genial  warmth  of  affection  that  can  possibly 
belong  to  those  of  the  landlord.  So  no  one  ever 
thought  of  chiding  Harry  for  helping  Minnie  out 
with  her  long  sums  in  reduction,  or  carrying  her 
basket  home  for  her,  or  lifting  her  little  sprightly 
self  over  the  fenee.    For  in  spite  of  his  stem, 
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eotne,  hard-featured  father,  he  was  a  generous 
and  gentle  boy. 

Yes,  in  spite— Peter  De  Rooe  was  a  hard  roan. 
He  was  of  an  ancient  batch  femily,  that,  as  fer 
back  as  their  tenants'  grandsires  could  remember, 
were  rich,  miserly,  griping  men.  To  his  hands 
had  come  down  the  right  to  many  a  long,  sunny 
meadow,  many  a  rood  of  cornfield  and  pleasant 
grove-land,  stretched  slong  the  banks  of  a  wide, 
wasteful  creek,  whose  yearly  inundations  con- 
ferred  additional  fertility  on  the  already  fertile 
fields.  It  was  such  a  tract  of  land  as  is  a  psra- 
dise  to  a  Dutch  farmer— low,  sheltered  and  level. 
Immense  stacks  of  hoy  and  grain  were  'clustered 
cosily  together  around  the  great  red  bams;  fat 
oxen  lowed  over  the  bars,  and  a  doien  sleek 
horses  pranced  idly  about  the  pastures,  the  only  un- 
employed creatures,  capable  of  work,  that  were 
tolerated  on  the  premises. 

A  prominent  point  in  the  flat  picture  wos  the 
house  of  the  landlord ;  old,  large  and  as  aristocratic 
as  half  a  doaen  chimniea,  pointed  gables  and  a 
prodigious  fancy  window  over  the  front  hall -door 
could  mskc  it.  It  had,  besides,  a  deep  green 
lawn  around  it,  in  which,  with  good  taste,  singular 
for  their  race,  each  proprietor  had  carefully  spared 
many  a  goodly  weeping  elm,  and  stout,  compact 
maple.  Yet  even  to  the  passing  traveller  the  place 
had  a  chilly,  forbidding  aspect.  The  front  shutters 
were  never  opened,  and  from  the  chimniea,  save 

one, 

*•  Nu  kindly  smoke  was  climbing  tb«  eold  and  empty  iky.* 

Peter  De  Roos's  wife  had  died  long,  long  ago. 
If  he  was  hard  and  stern,  she  had  been  harder 
and  sterner.  She  had  brought  him  as  her  dowry 
a  bag  of  ailver  heavier  than  she  could  lift,  and 
she  took  good  care  that  the  amount  should  never 
be  lessened.  Even  to  her  boy  she  showed  few 
marks  of  affection ;  to  others,  none.  Oh,  a  miserly, 
strange -though  ted  woman  was  Annatie  De  Roos ! 
In  her  last  illness,  which  was  also  her  only  one,  a 
heavy  bag  of  gold  Isy  night  and  day  under  her 
pillow.  When  her  kind  neighbors,  forgetful  of  her 
hardness,  in  their  dear,  ready,  country  sympathy, 
came  to  nurse  her,  if  they  raised  her  from  her 
bed  to  arrange  it  more  for  comfort,  she  invariably 
held  the  precioua  treasure  in  her  Isp  until  it  could 
be  restored  to  its  place.  Oh,  shame  for  woman  ! 
With  those  thousands  hidden  under  her  pillow, 

ihe  died. 

Her  niece,  a  worthy  woman,  though  bowed  by 
years  of  grief  and  poverty,  came  to  fill  her  place 
as  housekeeper  and  care -taker  of  Harry.  And  a 
cheerless  life  was  hers  still ;  for  few  visited  the 
house,  and  so  poor  Mrs.  Deming  lived  on,  uncom- 
plaining, but  utterly  without  spirit  or  animation. 

Very  different  was    the  unpretending    little 

dwelling  of  the  M  orrises.   It  was  wholly  uncottage- 

.like,  although  almtst  buried  in  the  long,  sweeping 
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branches  of  one  of  those  patriarchal  elms ;  for 
it  stood  in  sight  of  the  brick  house,  on  one  comer 
of  the  lawn.     There  were  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned 
roses  and  peonies  and  snowballs  in  the  yard,  and 
a  snug  garden  on  one   side,  through  which  r>    | 
little  brook,  that  had  lost  its  way  in  the  woods     \ 
above,  hurried  and  splashed  and  spattered,  to  hide     J 
iuelf  in  the  bosom  of  the  creek.    There  Mrs.     ) 
Morri8*s  loom  banged  and  clattered  all  day>  while     ' 
Minnie  was  employed  out  of  school  in  picking  up 
lost  ends,  or  detecting  incipient  bresks  in  the  bar-     ; 
ne9s,  or  in  that  never-ending  duty,  spooling  the     | 
yarn  which  her  mother  wove. 

Sometimes  she  bad  assistance  in  these  impor- 
tant affairs  from  her  favorite  school- mate,  Harry,    ^ 
who  was  sure  to  find  some  errand  to  bring  him 
there  every  day.    "  He  was  more  bother  than 
good,"  Mrs.  Morris  sometimes  ejaculated  ;  "  for  he     j 
was  forever  coaxing  Minnie  to  play  fox  and  geese,    j 
or  dots  and  crosses,  or  something  or  other.'*  ^ 

But  how  I  linger  with  my  story !  I  foressw  in  ( 
the  commencement  that  it  would  be  so,  when  I  ^ 
found  myself  talking  about  bright  eyes,  etc.  I  | 
never  knew  a  story  commenced  in  that  way  to  .^ 
turn  out  well.    To  take  a  long  leap^ 

Harry  De  Roos  and  Minnie  Morris  were  no  longef 
children.  Their  early  partiality  had  never  been  ( 
interrupted,  and  very  naturally  it  had  widened  and  • 
deepened.  On  his  nineteenth  birth-day,  Harry, 
with  some  hesitation,  and  without  quite  looking  ^ 
his  stem  old  father  in  the  eyes,  announced  their  ; 
engagement. 

Peter  De  Roos  had  always  been  accustomed  to     ^ 
consider  his  son  as  yet  a  mere  boy  ;  he  had  given     ^ 
him  money  and  fine  horses,  and  allowed  him  the 
disposition  of  his  own  time,  to  be  sure,  but  farther 
he  did  not  trouble  himself.    For  Harry  was  so    ' 
quiet  and  almost  femininely  gentle  in  his  tastes    ; 
and  habits,  that  there  was  nothing  to  correct  or    ' 
control.    So  when  the  important  news  wss  com- 
municated to  him,  he  merely  brushed  a  fly  from  his    | 
sleeve,  and  exclaimed—  } 

«  Pshaw  !  pshaw !  boy  !  What  stuff  is  this?  ; 
Just  mind  your  own  concerns,  and  let  me  hear  no  i 
more  of  it."  ; 

"  But,  father ! "  persisted  Harry,  "  I  am  in  ; 
earnest." 

'« So  am  I,"  was  the  groff  reply. 

Poor  Harry  !  He  had  never  opposed  his  father 
in  the  world  ;  he  knew  not  bow  to  begin.  But  he 
had  a  strong  motive  ;  and  with  a  desperate  reso- 
lution he  related  the  story  of  their  mutual  love 
and  promises.  When  the  old  man  really  compre- 
hended the  truth,  that  his  son  contemplated  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  his  tenant,  he,  a  De  Rooe — 
not  one  of  whom  had  ever  suffered  love  to  out- 
weigh gold — he  was  exasperated  almost  beyond 
his  senses.  With  every  epithet  that  rage  and 
disappointed  plans  could  supply,  he  commanded 
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his  son  to  leave  his  sight  and  his  house,  and  never 
appear  there  again. 

Had  Harry  been  bred  like  other  boys,  to  assert 
his  own  rights  and  receive  them,  he  might  have 
resented  this  condoct ;  bat  ever  accastomed  to 
yield,  never  hadng  exercised  his  own  will,  the 
storm  was  too  sudden  to  be  borne  with  firmness, 
and  he  left  his  home  in  perfect  silence,  but  with 
intense  sufTering. 

Men  had  called  his  father  harsh  names ;  they 
had  hoped  that  fire  and  flood  woald  waste  his  pos- 
sessions ;  but  Harry  had  never  nntil  now  realised 
his  character. 

Poor  Harry !  He  mechanically  tamed  his  steps 
to  the  cottage  He  found  Minnie  sewing  at  the 
window,  prettier,  brighter  and  happier  than  ever. 
What  passed  at  that  interview  none  knew,  but 
from  that  hour  the  sunshine  was  gone  from  An- 
drew Morrises  dwelling.  Minnie's  bright  eyes 
were  swollen  with  weeping,  her  cheeks  were  pale, 
and  her  hands  white  and  cold.  Her  mother  said 
not  a  word,  but  worked  at  the  loom  with  redou- 
bled diligence,  while  her  father's  usualljr  open, 
careless  brow  wore  a  positive  frown. 

-  It  was  not  long  before  the  news  spread  through 
every  farm-hoose  along  the  creek,  that  Peter  De 
Roos  had  turned  his  only  son  out  of  doors ;  and 
that  Andrew  Morris  had  commenced  a  suit  against 
ihe  latter,  in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  for  breach 
of  promise ! 

Alas  for  Minaie^s  bright  dreams!  That  this 
should  be  the  conclusion  of  her  pretty  moonlight 
reveries  and  morning  fancies!  In  vain  had  she 
pleaded  and  exhausted  her  little  rhetoric — Morris 
was  roused,  and  did  not  need  the  persuasions  of  a 
lawyer-cousin  who  volunteered  to  andertake  the 
affair,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  heavy 
damages  and  iarge  fees. 

Weeks  passed  on ;  Peter  De  Roos  grew  daily 
more  and  more  exacting,  Andrew  Morris  more 
determined,  his  prudent  spouse  more  silent,  and 
poor  Minnie  paler  and  thinner.  Every  one 
pitied  her,  for  her  pretty  songs  were  now  nn- 
heard,  and  her  vivacity  was  all  gone.  But  what 
of  Harry  ?  Heart-broken  by  his  father's  nideneas 
and  savage  repulse  of  his  petition,  he  sought  sym- 
pathy and  a  home  with  a  relative  some  ten  miles 
distant,  but  the  train  of  unhappy  consequences 
following  his  ill-starred  love  was  too  much  for  his 
unused  spirit,  and  he  fell  fearfully  ill.  a  whole 
month — the  whole  of  June,  that  sweet  time  of 
rosjs  and  soft  airs — was  wasted  on  a  sick  couch ; 
and  when  he  recovered,  he  was  so  pale  and  de- 
pressed that  every  one  was  more  than  ever  exas- 
perated at  his  hard  father. 

Not  far  from  the  scene  of  all  these  sad  transac- 
tions lived  old  farmer  Wright,  who,  alone,  of  all  the 
neighbors,  was  never  heard  to  express  one  opinion 
on  the  subject.     When  he  thought  much  he  rarely 
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said  mnch  and,  accordingly,  cariosity  was  at  its 
utmost  in  regard  to  what  his  real  sentiments  were. 
He  was  quite  as  independent,  quite  as  wlf-centered 
as  Peter  De  Roos  himself,  and  as  the  latter  held 
neither  note,bond  nor  mortgage  against  him,  always 
sturdily  withstood  his  grasping  selfishness,  and 
had  several  times  rebuked  his  ungenerous  conduct 
to  his  face.  And  yet,  somehow,  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship had  grown  up  between  them.  Farmer 
Wright  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  whom  De 
Roos  feared,  or  for  whose  good  opinion  he  cared, 
and  consequently,  he  treated  him  with  more  con- 
descension and  femiliarity  than  any  other  of  his 
neighbors. 

It  was  a  wild  Aatamnal  evening ;  the  wind 
swept  up  the  lawn  that  lay  around  the  great  brick 
house,  and  roared  oat  unearthly  stammerings  in  the 
tree-tops.  It  gathered  great  heaps  of  leaves  to- 
gether in  little  by-places,  and  then  suddenly  lifted 
them  into  the  air,  showering  all  the  grass  that,  cold 
and  dark  and  low,  lay  close  to  the  ground.  It  en- 
tered the  room  where  Peter  De  Roos  sat  alone  with 
a  paper  in  his  bands,  but  not  reading.  It  threw 
itself  headlong  down  the  chimney,  and  there 
swelled  and  rumbled  and  heaved  great  gusty  sighs. 
Now  it  muttered  strange  threatenings  from  the 
chimney-throat— now  hooted  at  the  stars  from  the 
chimney-top.    Oh !  it  was  a  wild,  wicked  wind. 

Peter  De  Roos  grew  more  and  more  thoughtful. 
He  dropped  the  paper,  and  rested  his  head  on  his 
hand.  He  thought  of  his  gentle,  loving  boy,  who 
never  thwarted  him,  never  spoke  or  looked  un- 
kindly ;  he  thought  of  his  loneliness — of  Minnie's 
sufferings,  and  he  was  almost  self-accused.  Just 
then  the  wind  howled  loudly  in  the  chimney,  and 
rushing  out,  beat  the  shatters  fiercely  to,  and  then 
swept  away  down  the  lawn.  A  loud  rap  was  heard 
at  the  door ;  the  old  man  started,  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  thoughts,  and  their  sadden  inter- 
ruption, grew  very  pale.  In  a  moment  farmer 
WVight  was  ushered  into  the  sitting-room  by  Mrs. 
Deming  and,  shaking  hands  cordially,  sat  down 
opposite  his  friend,  with  his  usuallook  of  compo- 
sure and  firmness. 

A  few  common-place  remarks  were  exchanged, 
and  fiirmer  Wright  calmly  rested  his  grey  eyes  on 
the  perturbed  face  of  his  host. 
"Peter,"  said  he. 

There  was  something  unusual  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  landlord. 

"  Peter  I  there  is  but  one  journey  through  life, 
and  no  going  back  to  rectify  mistakes.  I  have 
come  to  warn  you  that  you  have  made  a  grievous 
mistake,  and  that  there  is  time  enough  yet  left  to 
make  all  right.  I  know  I  am  about  to  meddle 
with  that  which  is  not  my  business ;  and  you  may 
command  me  to  leave  your  house  if  you  choose,  I 
shall  not  refiise." 
There  was  no  reply,  and  farmer  Wright  proceeded. 
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"Peter,  did  yoo  ever  love  yoor  boy?  Didn't 
you  always  love  him  ?  Hasn't  he  been  better,  and 
kinder,  and  more  obedient  to  yon,  than  common 
boys  T  more  so  than  yon  felt  in  your  bean  that 
you  deserved?  And  now,  because  he  dared  to 
think  for  himself  once,  you  turn  him  from  your 
doors !     Peter,  you  have  done  very  wrong." 

"  Whether  1  have  done  right  or  wrong  concema 
me  alone.  I  have  power  over  my  own  houae  and 
property  yet,  and  no  son  of  mine  shall  remain  nn- 
der  my  roof  who  chooses  to  be  disobedient.  Look 
here,  farmer  Wright,  I  know  that  yon  don't  mean 
to  be  impertinent  or  officious,  so  I'll  forgive  you  for 
what  I  wouldn't  any  body  else.  But  don't  say 
another  word  on  the  subject.  That  yovng  roan  is 
my  son  no  longer.  If  be  chooaes  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  wall-layer,  he  may  ;  but  he  never 
will  touch  one  dollar  of  my  property.  My  wife 
was  rich,  my  mother  was  rich,  and  I  never  will 
cousent  to  his  marrying  any  other  than  a  rich  wife. 
There  never  was  a  beggar  yet  in  the  De  Rooa 
family." 

Farmer  Wright  looked  half  with  contempt  on 
the  man  before  him,  and  then  proceeded  In  bis 
usual  voice : — 

"  Four  wife,  Peter !  You  know  juat  how  much 
pleasure  and  comfort  her  silver  brought  you !  Yon 
know  that  ahe  exceeded  even  yourpelf  in  her  love 
of  gain.  You  know  that  pbe  married  you  only 
because  you  were  rich  like  herself— that  you  never 
loved  each  other — never.  And  you  know  how  she 
died  !  Would  yon  condemn  your  son  to  the  same 
joyieaa  existence  as  your  own  ?  Would  yon  have 
him  the  same  care-worn,  money -worn  old  man, 
sitting  alone  an  such  a  dismai  night,  with  only 
such  thoughts  as  yours  for  company  ?  '* 

And  the  wind  came  back  through  the  upper  sky, 
roaring  and  raging  among  the  elms,  snd  the  case- 
ment clashed,  and  the  timbers  shook  through  all 
the  bouse.  It  pealed  out  loud  shouts  from  the 
roof,  and  then  menacingly  murmuring,  rolled 
away. 

*'  I  have  said  that  he  ia  my  son  no  longer.  I 
will  not  take  back  my  word  ! " 

"  Peter— if  you  have  no  soul,  you  have  money. 
You  know  that  Waheimire  will  carry  on  this  suit 
to  the  trial.  You  know,  too,  very  well,  that  it  can 
terminate  but  one  way.  There  will  be  no  jury 
found  in  the  country  that  will  not  rejoice  to  grant 
the  heaviest  damages  to  (he  plaintiff  Harry  is 
a  minor.  Yon  will  have  to  pay  the  amount.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  would  be  a  righteous  verdict." 
The  old  man  groaned. 

**  If  I  am  drawn  on  (bat  jury,  you  may  know 
what  to  expect.  We  have  always  been  friends, 
but  that  does  not  hir^der  me  from  speaking  the 
truth  to  yon.  I  have  been  to  see  Harry ;  be  utters 
no  disrespectful  word  concerning  you,  but  his 
feelings  are  unchanged.     I  have  been  to  see  An- 
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drew  Morris's  daughter;  ahe  is  in  the  deepest 
distress,  but  she  lov^s  Harry  as  much  as  before. 
She  has  no  hand  whatever  in  this  suit  and  deplores 
it  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  Yea,  as  little  as 
yon  have  deserved  from  him,  Harry  will  not 
marry  without  your  conaent." 

And  once  more  the  turbulent  wind  whirled  dry 
sticks  and  leaves  and  sand  againat  the  windows. 

The  old  man  covered  his  face,  and  though  he 
longed  to  aak  if  it  were  indeed  true  what  his  guest 
told  him,  he  was  aahamed  of  manifeating  any 
interest  in  his  son. 

'*  Peter  De  Roos — from  my  soul  I  pity  you  I 
Instead  of  aitting  here  in  this  great  lonesome 
houae,  alone  and  silent  as  the  grave,  except  the 
wind— your  son  and  daughter — yes,  daughter, 
might  have  been  with  yoo,  making  thia  dismal 
room  bright  with  their  presence,  and  striving  to 
cheer  the  darkness  of  threescore  with  the  tales  of 
the  one  and  the  songs  of  the  other.  You've  heard 
Minnie  Morris  sing ;  as  old  as  I  am,  it  does  me 
good  to  listen  to  her.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
happy,  indVistrious  girl  than  she  ?  She  is  not  one 
to  waste  or  neglect  anything.  She  has  lived  in 
humble  life  too  long  not  to  know  the  value  of 
money — the  good  it  can  do.  Ah,  my  fnend !  she 
would  bring  sunshine  into  your  house ;  she  would 
wait  on  you  when  well,  and  nurse  you  when  sick, 
as  no  one  ever  did»  Peter,  in  your  soul,  have 
yon  never  envied  Andrew  Morria  his  daughter  ? " 
For  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  man  tears 
burst  from  the  listener's  eyes.  They  streamed 
through  his  fingers,  and  fell  with  a  strange  gleam 
on  the  floor.  In  vain  he  strove  to  control  his  ex- 
cited feelings— the  good  spirit  had  «poken  in  his 
^eart,  and  would  not  be  silent.  It  was  pitiful  to 
hear  his  sobbing,  that  hardened  old  man,  as  he 
tresfkbled  and  quailed  before  the  simple  truths  of 
his  friend. 

"  I  have  one  thing  more  to  aay  to  you — what  do 
yon  suppose  is  to  become  of  your  son,  if  you  cast 
him  away  ?  You  have  never  taught  him  to  labor  ; 
you  have  never  shown  him  how  to  struggle  with 
the  world  ;  you  have  never  suffered  him  to  act 
for  himself;  he  has  lived  with  you,  and  for  yon. 
If  he  goes  out  among  strangers  and  wicked  peo- 
ple, what  surety  have  you  that  he  will  not  fall  into 
temptation  and  ruin?  His  blood  be  upon  yonr 
head ! " 

"  Spare  me  t  spare  me !  '  groaned  the  landlord  ; 
**  bring  my  son  back  to  me — I  will  do  whatever 
you  chooae." 

And  irgain  the  wind,  that  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  came  back  across  the  creek,  bringing 
with  it  the  sound  of  the  water,  and  crept  gently 
up  the  lawn  and  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  stirring 
the  scattered  leavea  to  a  tremulous  music,  and 
swaying  the  shrubs  around  the  door,  but  gently, 
lovingly.    It  was  no  more  the  rude,  boisterous 


wind.  As  the  passiona  in  the  haman  heart  had 
departed,  80  had  the  strength  of  jhe  gale,  and  now 
it  kept  a  plaintive  sighing  throagh  the  blinds. 

'*  I  will  see  my  son  once  more/'  repeated  the 
old  man;  "he  may  bring  IVfinnie  home — but — 
but  what  will  people  say?  Oh,  I  cannot  tuke 
back  my  word ! " 

And  still  the  tears  fell;  those  strange,  bright 
tears,  from  eyes  that  were  always  so  stony ;  and 
anguish  and  remorse  shook  that  cold,  proud 
frame. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  farmer  Wright  de- 
parted, but  he  had  twined  his  end.  He  had  saved 
Harry  from  despair — Minnie  from  the  dread  and 
mortification  of  a  public  court,  and  his  friend 
from  himself.  The  blessing  of  the  peace -maker 
was  upon  him,  and  his  heart  was  light  and 
happy. 

That  very  evening  there  was  a'  wedding  at  the 
Morrises.  Mrs.  Morris  was  in  an  agony  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  frosted  cake,  and  the  in- 
dispensable lilac  silk  dress,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
a  country  bride's  trousseau ;  but  every  one  else 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  Tw<#  weeks  after  this 
important  event,  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
electrified  by  the  announcement  in  the  county 
newspaper,  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Henry  Dc 
Roos  to  Miss  Marion  Morris. 

Never  was  there  such  a  fever  for  visiting  and 
tea-drinking  known  as  that  which  followed  this 
announcement.     At  least  a  dozen  calls  and  invita- 


tions were  showered  upon  Mrs.  Deming,  who, 
delighted  with  this  unexpected  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  her  usual  life,  repaid  her  friends* 
condescension  by  giving  them  all  the  information 
upon  the  one  great  topic  which  she  possessed  : — 
said  information,  barring  sundry  guesses  and  in- 
ferences, amounting  precisely  to — ^nothing. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  lawyer-cousin, 
who  had  already  written  out  his  closing  speech 
and  appeal  to  the  jury,  and,  to  test  its  efficacy, 
read  it  to  his  wife,  who,  in  turn,  declared  that  it 
was  **  the  most  movin^^est  thing  she  ever  heard  in 
her  life." 

There  was  a  woaderful  scouring  and  sudsing  and 
rubbing  at  the  great  house,  preparatory  to  the  re- 
ception of  its  new  mistress ;  and  the  papering, 
painting  and  refurnishing  of  two  or  three  rooms  at 
the  same  time,  told  of  a  relaxation  of  the  purse- 
strings  unexpected  at  least. 

And  so  Harry  and  Minnie  went  home ;  and 
they  did  not  disappogit  farmer  Wright's  prediction, 
for  sunshine  came  with  them  and  dwelt  there*;  even 
in  gloomy  November  days ;  and  Peter  De  Roos 
often  thinks,  though  he  never  tells  it,  that  never, 
never  has  the  wind  sounded  so  mournfully  in  the 
chimney  and  around  the  windows  as  on  that 
memorable  night.  He  is  a  very  old  man  now, 
but  he  grows  kindlier  and  milder  year  by  year, 
and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  his  children,  the 
Morrises  and  farmer  Wright  are  seated  around  his 
hearth. 
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*Tii  (wwt  la  we  tka  dnwninf  day 
Ohatlag  th«  ahadaa  of  nifht  away, 
Wbi'edawy  fiowan  ara  Bparkling  bright, 
Aad  warbfiog  birda  aaluta  the  ligrht ; 
But  than  are  beaim  of  deeper  power 
Tban  ever  wakened  bird  or  Sewer — 
Affection**  tnntty  ray*,  thai  throw 
Upon  tiie  heart  a  warmer  glow ! 

^ii  sweet  to  aee  the  ahady  tky 
Where  ahine  the  atan  so  oilently, 
While  fragrant  breezes  gently  bear 
A  bleiaing  to  Che  brow  of  care ; 
Bat  tiMreare  pleasnrea  aweeter  lar 
Tlian  evening  breeze  or  eveaing  atar ; 
Affection**  gentle  eye  and  voieo 
That  bid  the  trusting  heart  r<^oio#! 


Wben  day1ighC*a  lengtheaed  Iflbors  rfose 
Is  it  not  pleoaant  to  repose  f 
To  throw  the  glance  of  menioTj  baok. 
To  muse  upon  life's  fnture  track  1 
8nt  dearer  far  to  human  breast 
Than  waking  dreaoA,  or  qniet  reat, 
Affection**  sympathy,  which  shares 
Life's  many  hopes,  its  thoughts  and  cares. 

Oh  life  haa  much  may  well  impart 
A  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  Imait ; 
Mnoh  that  may  well  a  aonoy  flow 
Upon  its  vaded  landscape  throw  ; 
And  yet  *tia  like  those  vases  old. 
Whose  beauty  never  can  be  tol4. 
Until  affectioia*s  lamp  beigin 
To  light  the  chAliea  from  within. 


A   ROSE   PICKED   BY   THE  .WAYSIDE. 
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OvB  Spring  morning,  when  the  heavens  gave  a 
promke  of  a  fiiir  day  after  a  night  of  ahowers, 
we  iaaaed  forth  in  qaeat  of  aomething  new,  be  it 
accident,  incident,  or  any  mishap  of  life,  just  to 
distract  our  inner  man,  if  not  please  him.  With 
this  purpose  in  our  head  we  entered  an  omnibus 
that  was  driving  by,  fiilly  persifaded  that  if  with 
nothing  else,  we  could  amuse  ourselves  with  the 
variety  of  temper  exhibited  there  by  the  human 
species  aa  they  *'  jog  along ; "  remembering  that 
a  friend  of  ours  very  significantly  called  the  vehi- 
cle "Job's  box." 

To  observe  and  not  to  be  seized  in  the  act  we 
*'  saddled  our  nose "  with  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
only  worn  on  such  occasions,  and  from  behind 
which  and  through  which  we  could  safely  lead 
our  eyes  in  any  direction.  Just  as  we  got  ready 
for  our  observations  a  spruce-looking  young  wo- 
man entered  the  omnibus.  By  her  features  we 
identified  her  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
*'  Emerald  Isle,"  although  we  must  confess  that 
those  features  were  on  the  very  "  verge  of  ob- 
literation," BO  attenuated  and  refined  they  had 
become  in  her.  A  healthy  complexion  and  a 
benignant  smile  relieved  her  rather  pensive  blue 
eye.  We  plead  guilty,  if  there  be  any  guilt 
in  it,  that  we  took  pleasure  in  observing  her. 
Her  whole  person  was  modestly  and  very  neatly 
attired  and  in  a  manner  not  to  disfigure  her  sym- 
metrical form,  so  that  in  her  humble  way  she  might 
serve  for  a  pattern  even  to  her  accredited  superiors. 

While  thus  contemplating  her,  and  speculating 
upon  her  moral  attributes  and  fancying  they  must 
correspond  with  her  fair  appearance,  we  saw  enter 
another  woman  with  a  little  daughter,  whose 
"  tout  ensemble  "  convinced  us  that  she  must  be  a 
"  lady."  There  was  in  her  that  air  of  composed, 
conscious  dignity  in  her  movements  that  marks 
superiority,  but  her  benign  face,  beaming  with  in- 
telligence, dispersed  every  particle  of  sternness 
which  is  apt  to  linger  about  unrelieved  dignity. 
Her  eyes,  as  she  looked  to  her  little  daughter, 
revealed  to  the  spectator  that  she  was  her  afiec- 
tionate  mother ;  and  a  young  mother  too,  for  she 
hardly  could  have  counted  twenty-four  summen. 
Such  a  spectacle  is  sure  to  nettle  bachelors  a  little 
and  it  did  nettle  us  very  much,  but  blessed  be  that 
Dutchman  who  invented  spectacles,  for  they  shield- 
ed us  this  time  from  all  betrayal  of  emotion. 
She  was  dressed  in  that  unusual  manner  which  by 
the  elegance  of  each  part  produces  the  harmony 
in  the  whole,  and  makes  the  wearer  conspicuous 
for  exquisice  chaateness  of  style.    In  a  word  she 
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created  herself  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  for 
herself. 

These  two  beings,  so  unlike  by  position  in  life, 
yet  so  like  by  the  spirit  which  we  fancied  to  have 
apprehended  in  them,  showed  us  the  analogy  that 
there  is  between  the  art  of  the  lapidary  and  life- 
refining  art;  diamond  becomes  brilliant  in  the 
hands  of  the  poliaher,  so  does  the  human  soul. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  these  dry  reflec- 
tions, but  wished  for  something  to  happen  that 
wa  might  see  'those  two  women,  who  engrossed 
our  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  oar  other  neigh- 
bors, act  out  the  character  with  which  we  have 
inveated  them.  At  this  moment,  as  if  we  weve 
in  possession  of  the  febled  wishing  cap,  the  om- 
nibus stops  and  our  fair  lady  makes  a  movement 
to  step  out.  The  steps  were  high,  the  street 
muddy,  the  mother  not  so  strong  as  the  weight  of 
the  little  daughter  would  require  to  set  her  safe 
and  sound  with  ease  on  a  dry  spot.  Scarcely  the 
mother  had  a  moment  to  reflect  bow  she  canld 
manage  her  little  one  on  this  occasion ;  om* 
daughter  of  the  **  Emerald  Isle,"  feeling  herself 
equal  to  the  task,  takes  up  the  little  urchin  and 
deposits  her  safely  on  the  side  walk  with  the 
greatest  "  honhommie'*  possible,  and  returns  to 
her  seat  with  a  more  radiant  countenance  than 
she  had  before ;  because,  (as  we  have  watched 
both  these  acton,)  the  lady,  as  it  became  well-bred 
women,  with  the  sweetest  smile  and  amenity 
thanked  her  for  this  act  of  unexpected  civility. 
Unrequited  kindness,  however  self-compensating, 
does  not  light  up  the  human  face  divine,  we 
therefore  do  not  mistake  that  the  additional  ani- 
mation of  the  young  woman  was  owing  to  the 
gracious  acknowledgement  of  her  good  act.  And 
of  the  sape  opinion  was  a  philosopher  who  sat 
near  us,  for  we  heard  him  whisper,  "  Kindness 
begets  kindness."  However,  be  it  as  it  may,  it 
gave  us  food  for  reflection  for  the  whole  day,  and 
we  thought  we  had  found  a  philosopher's'  stone 
with  which  we  oonld  make  all  happy  ;  and  above 
all  we  experieneed  on  the  very  spot  that  next  to 
the  pleasure  of  doing  a  good  deed  is  that  of  see- 
ing it  done. 

Thus  delighted  with  this  incident,  sad  (ot  fear 
we  should  meet  with  something  which  would  dis- 
turb our  pleasurable  mood,  we  took  one  look 
more  at  the  charming  girl,  relinquished  our  original 
design,  put  up  our  glasses  and  left  the  omnibus, 
satisfied  that  we  had  picked  up  a  sweet  scenting 
rose  by  the  wayside,  which  we  shall  enjoy  for 
some  time  to  come. 
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Abistotlb  may  boost— or  his  admiren  may  boast 
for  him— of  his  science  and  his  philosophy— they 
may  hold  him  forth  as  the  canonical  expounder, 
and  distinguish  him  as  the  very  incarnation  of 
natnrai  law,  bat  after  all  Aristotle  never  experi- 
enced the  delight  which  fills  the  rambler  who 
climbs  the  mgged  cliff,  or  delves  in  the  rocky 
stream  in  his  ezplorings  after  some  onknown  spe- 
cies of  fossil  or  mineral  wonders.    Archimedes, 
important  as  his  discovery  of  specific  gravity  was 
to  himself  and  Hieto,  the  sovereign  of  Syracuse, 
and  important  as  it  has  been  to  the  interests  of 
science  ever  since,  could  not  have  shouted  his  im- 
mortal '*  Eureka"  with  an  intenser  passion  of 
delight  than  that  which  fills  the  breast  of  the 
mineral  or  fossil  stricken  admirer  of  Nature,  when 
he  suddenly  opens  a  new  locality  of  unmono- 
graphed    treasures,  or   discovers  a    magnificent 
congerie  of  radiant  crystals. 

There  is  a  delight  in  breaking  stones — ^let  the 
plodding  business  man,  who  reckons  it  insanity, 
say  what  he  will,  or  the  scheming  speculator  de- 
termine by  his  nicest  rules  of  calculation  how 
soon  the  stone-gatherer  will  be  himself  picked  up 
in  some  limestone  streamlet  in  the  shape  of  a 
petrified  cabbage ;  or  the  opalescent  sycophant 
may  display  the  changing  hues  of  his  secondary 
self-consequence  in  the  halls  of  fashion  or  the 
soir6es  of  the  great,  and  look  with  pity  upon  the 
ardent  pro&ssor,  whose  zeal  stretches  more  than 
his  purse ;  but  after  all,  his  serpentine  windings 
will  bring  him  no  nearer,  perhaps,  than  the  base. 
These  and  a  thousand  othiers,  of  every  rank  and 
degree  of  attainment,  may  say  what  they  will, 
but  not  one  in  ten  ever  enjoys  such  pure  and 
grateful  delight  as  shells  the  heart  of  the  lonely 
searcher  after  substantial  acquisitions  in  the  field. 
Not  the  field  of  battle,  kind  reader !  His  pur- 
suits and  sympathies  are  of  a  widely  different 
class.  He  seeks  not  to  buiM  his  fame  or  his  hap- 
piness upon  a  corner-stone  which  rests  on  a  sandy 
sub- stratum,  moistened  with  blood  and  countless 
tears,  thickly  set  with  the  femors  and  tibias  of 
slaughtered  victims.  He  seeks  not  to  raise  a 
mountain  of  bleaching  bones  whereon  to  write  his 
**  Acelderaa,"  or  to  open  a  fountain  of  crystal 
clearness  which  shall  flow  over  a  channel  covered 
with  bioken  hearts.     No  !     He  goes  forth  armed 


with  hammer  and  chieel,  and  his  scarcely  audible 
attacks  are  silent  witnesses  of  his  *< progress"  and 
his  zealous  levelling  of  some  protruding  angle,  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  lus  "  Democracy."  Oh, 
noble  laborer !  let  not  the  din  of  battle  or  the 
rushing  of  the  untamed  and  restless  spirits  of  the 
time  tempt  thee  to  pause  in  this  silent  inscription 
upon  the  everlasting  hills  of  thy  testimony  in  favor 
of  peace ! 

There  i$  a  delight  in  breaking  stones — in  Mac- 
adamizing the  pathway  up  the  hill  to  the  Temple 
of  Science,  and  he  who  joins  therein  with  the 
most  zeal  and  brings  the  richest  treasures  will  find 
his  name  written  along  his  path,  and  engraved  on 
the  stones  under  his'  feet,  to  a  nobler  purpose  than 
that  of  the  mercenary  mode  of  immortalizing 
some  pill-vender  or  tape>seller  by  affixing  his  ety- 
mological handle  to  the  enduring  marble  on  the 
pavement. 

But  let  us  forget  these  things  for  a  few  days, 
and  dash  off  on  a  puff  of  steam  to  the  sunny  hills 
and  quiet  scenes  of  our  upper  land,  and  enjoy  a 
little  of  that  peculiar  felicity  which  springs  from 
the  pursuit  of  natural  truth  by  actual  observation. 
Let  us  seek  a  share  of  the  health -bestowing  exer- 
cise of  using  our  flexors  and  extensors,  in  swinging 
our  hammer  and  sledge,  instead  of  a  dumb-bell, 
and  impinging  upon  a  rock  instead  of  beating  the 
air.  The  moping  dyspeptic  could  not  have  a  bet- 
ter physician  ;  and  with  his  basket  on  his  arm  for 
a  shield,  and  his  sledge  for  his  weapon,  he  may 
safely  challenge  his  enemy  to  meet  him  on  the 
open  field.  But  we  are  getting  on  the  war  tack 
again! 

The  luxurious  lounger  may  perhaps  feel  a  cer- 
tain species  of  enjoyment  when  he  puts  on  his 
travelling  gear  and  hies  him  away  to  the  Kaats- 
kill,  or  stops  for  a  few  weeks  or  days  in  the  over- 
crowded saloons  of  Congress  Hall,  and  absorbs,  by 
a  peculiar  effort,  a  few  tumblers  of  his  mineral 
nectar.  What  I  mineral  waters !  Yes,  reader  ! 
These  same  excessives  are  indebted  to  our  ele  • 
ment  for  their  vivification  and  prolongation,  and 
if  they  would  but  take  our  arm  and  abandon  the 
ball-room,  to  walk  with  us  in  this  glorious  moon- 
light, or  bathe  themselves  in  this  fathomless  stream 
of  unsullied  purity,  we  pledge  ourselves  and  the 
best  chrysoberyl  ever  found  near  the  Springs,  they 
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would  not  return.  Come  with  na,  fiiir  one  !  We 
will  lead  you  to  a  nobler  pleasure — we  will  serve 
you  with  a  more  golden  dessert — we  will  woo  you 
with  a  sof^r  melody  and  a  sweeter  tone  than  ever 
heavily  pulsated  through  the  crowds  of  the  perspiring 
victims.  Beneath  the  shade  of  that  overhanging 
rock,  where  the  crystal  water  runs  by  with  its  purl- 
ing vespers,  we  will  welcome  the  gentle  spirit  of 
a  sacred  love,  and  whisper  mid  tb^  solemn  and 
holy  stillness  of  our  better  life.  Come  with  me, 
world-worshipper !  and  on  the  wide  altar  of  this 
lovely  world  let  us  offer  up,  in  the  parity  of  a 
lovelier  aspiration,  our  incense  of  unfeigned  ado- 
ration and  obedience.  Let  us  behold,  in  this  broad 
mirror  of  universal  beauty,  the  adumbration  of 
that  eternal  soul  of  harmony  and  fruitless  perfec- 
tion which  has  whispered  it  into  our  presence.  Let 
the  enervation  and  the  emptiness  of  the  circles  of 
gaiety  be  lost  in  the  exhilaration  and  fullness  of 
these  scenes,  where  every  tiny  blade  is  a  moni- 
tor, every  little  pebble  a  discourse,  every  little 
brook  a  volume,  and  every  liquid  murmur  a  strain 
in  that  unending  hymn  which  is  rolling  up  in  its 
perpetual  circles  to  the  throne  of  God.  Will  you 
that  God's  image  alone  be  unlike  him  ? 

"  Does  the  rain  fall  ind  the  sun  shine  in  your 
country  ? "  said  the  AfHcan  chief  to  Alexander, 
when  he  told  him  what  he  would  do  with  the 
treasure  in  dispute  between  two  neighbors  ;  that 
he  would  keep  it  for  the  Crown,  and  let  the  subjects 
go  their  way ;  "  Does  the  rain  faU  and  the  sun 
shine  in  the  land  of  the  white  man  1  ** 

Oh,  holy  indignation  of  Nature,  through  her 
ebony  expounder !  Would  that  the  world  would 
obey  thy  teaching !  The  same  rain  does  still  fall, 
and  the  same  sun  does  still  shine,  and  the  same 
Alexander  vi  still  in  the  world-~commanding  his 
hosts  to  waf,  urging  the  champing  charger  to  bat- 
tle, leading  the  serried  column  to  the  horrid 
carnage,  and  filling  the  cbamel  with  its  hecatombs 
of  broken. hearts.  Through  all  the  countless  mu^ 
tations  of  those  rain-drops,  and  the  infinite  vibra- 
tions of  those  rays  of  light,  they  have  ceased  to 
soften  the  stubborn  soil  of  the  human  heart,  or  to 
light  up  with  their  genial  warmth  the  cold  and 
selfiBh  cells  of  cruel  ambition  or  the  dank  abodes 
of  a  merciless  self-love.  But  there  is  an  eternal 
Pbomtse  !  It  is  written  by  the  finger  of  Omnipo- 
tent Love  on  the  dial  of  eternity,  and  as  the  silent 
progress  of  its  mysterious  workings  carries  us  on- 
ward to  our  bourne,  we  come  nearer  to  the  hour 
when  the  time-decaying  enamel  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  glorious  sunbeam  of  a  divine  purpose  shall 
reveal  the  spiritual  renewal  of  a  fallen  race. 

Oh,  could  our  age  but  feel  an  infusion  of  this 
divine  spirit,  our  rain  might  fail,  our  sun  migftt 
bhine,  our  fiowen  might  bloom,  our  rivers  might 
flow,  and  our  forests  utter  their  leafy  symphonies  in 
and  through  a  land  of  progress  and  of  peace.  Could  ^ 


our  people  but  be  turned  from  glittering  dreams 
which  dazzle  the  eye  but  delude  the  soul,  and 
wooed  from  the  dangers  and  ensnarements  of  the 
base  pursuits  of  individual  and  selfish  life  to  the 
noble  and  holy  contemplation  of  nature  and  her 
liie'giving  laws  and  passion-sabdaing  harmonies, 
we  might  reach  the  way -mark  in  that  path  of  hu- 
man hope,  and  gain  the  first  fruition  of  those  gol- 
den fieMs,  where  each  one  shall  "  sit  down  under 
his  own  vine  and  his  own.  fig-tree,  with  none  to 
make  him  afraid.'' 

Come  with  me,  wealth-puTsner !  Come,  ye  who 
seek  renown  on  the  turbulent  sea  of  party  strife ! 
Come,  ye  who  would  gain  your  rewards  at  the  price 
of  blood  and  the  desolation  of  a  million  hearts ! 
Come  with  us  where  the  "  still  small  voice  "  shall 
breathe  a  divine  hymn  of  love  and  mercy  and  jus- 
tice in  our  pained  ears !  Come  away  on  the  wings 
of  sympathy  and  lay  your  ear  on  the  earth  in  hu- 
mility, to  catch  the  sound  of  the  universal  melody, 
and  hear  the  discord  of  the  trampling,  rushing 
crowds,  who  hasten  to  carnage  or  to  self-aggrand- 
izing deeds.  Come  with  us  where  the  balmy 
breath  of  heaven  shall  fiin  away  the  life-fever  from 
your  cheek  and  cool  your  burning  brow.  Come 
with  us  where  a  spirit  of  holy  beauty  shall  lead 
you  to  bow  beneath  its  power,  and  touching  you 
with  its  sceptre,  shall  "  renew  your  strength  like 
the  eagle's,"  and  give  you  a  <iuencblees  fountain 
of  purer  life  in  your  now  fainting  soul ! 

We  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that  intelligent 
men  and  women  can  pass  their  years  without  in- 
quiring more  into  the  things  that  surround  them. 
InquisitiveneSB  is  a  strong  trait  in  the  human  mind, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  mostly  expended  in  investi- 
gating the  important  concerns  of  individual  life. 
When  a  blade  of  grass  might  unlock  a  treasure  of 
beautiful  truths,  and  inspire  the  mind  with  a  new 
world  of  thought — when  we  jnight  find 

"  Bookt  in  th«  murmaring  brookt, 
*'  StnnoDfl  in  ttonw,  and  food  in  every  thing,** 

this  spirit  of  curiosity  is  paralyzed,  and  he  who 
turns  from  his  business  or  his  associations  to  con- 
template the  lovely  things  *<of  this  world  of 
ours,"  he  is  marked  as  one  unfitted  for  social  life 
or  the  duties  of  his  profession  or  his  calling.  Think 
you,  such  a  worshipper,  who  is  exalting  his  mind 
by  a  contemplation  of  noble  things,  is  lowering  the 
dignity  of  his  humanity  7  Think  you  the  purity  of 
his  pleasures  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  his  life  ? 
Oh,  no ;  he  is  gaining  a  higher  position  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  existence,  and  throwing  around 
his  flight  the  influence  of  a  purifying  power.  And 
to  this  grand  scene  of  enjoyment  and  exaltation 
every  one  is  invited,  for  as  Pollock  has  well 
observed — 

*' Abundant,  and  divenlfied  above 

All  number,  were  the  soarces  of  delight ; 

At  infinite  aa  were  the  lips  that  drank 
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And  to  the  pare  all  innocent  and  pore; 

Tb»  aimpleet  itill  to  wiaeat  men  the  beat. 

One  made  aeqofuataaeefthlp  wHh  planta  and  ilowen, 

Aad  liappf  grev  in  tellinf  all  their  namea ; 

Onaclaaaed  the  quadrupeds  ;  a  third  the  fowls ; 

Another  found  in*  minerals  his  joy. 

And  I  have  seen  a  man,  a  worthy  man, 

In  happy  mood,  oooTening  with  a  fly ; 

And  aa  he,  throngh  hb  glasa,  made  by  himiaU^ 

Beheld  its  wondrous  eye,  and  plumage  fine. 

From  leaping  scarce  he  kept  for  perfect  joy.** 

In  iome  such  mood  as  this  we  throat  a  few 
itema  into  onr  carpet-bag,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves  lightly  measuring  the  deck  of  one  of  our 
North  River  steam-palaces,  while  its  gentle  mo- 
tion and  rapid  advance  transported  us  at  the  rate 
of  a  score  of  miles  an  hour,  more  or  less,  toward ' 
the  venerable  settlement  now  known  as  Albany. 
Like  the  countryman  we  "  could  not  see  the  city 
for  the  houses,"  but  as  we  had  been  pent  up  for  a 
sufficient  period,  within  certain  *'  avenues  of  brick 
and  mortar,**  at  this  end  of  our  trip,  we  were  not 
much  troubled  with  disappointed  expectations. 
So  our  first  business,  after  watching  a  glorious  sun- 
rise scene  from  Capitol  Hill,  was  to  procure  our 
ticket  for  a  ride  in  the  cars,  and  mentally  ejacu- 
lating "  Westward  Ho ! "  we  were  soon  whisked 
out  of  the  suburbs,  into  the  breezy,  fragrant  valley 
of  the  Mohawk.  The  trifling  adventures  of  a 
rail-road  ride  are  too  common-place  for  detail  here, 
though  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  chronicle  the 
perfect  independence  displayed  on  one  occasion 
at  one  of  the  towns  on  the  route. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  Little 
Falls  is  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  beauty  of  its 
quartz,  commonly  called  rock  crystals,  which  are 
to  be  had  by  purchase  from  a  score  of  boys  who 
make  a  livelihood  by  finding  the  limpid  speci- 
mens and  offering  them  for  sale  to  the  traveller 
while  the  cars  are  detained  for  a  few  minutes  at 
this  place.  On  one  occasion  a  gentleman,  who  felt 
disposed  to  purchase  some  of  the  specimens,  bad  a 
shilling's  worth  offered  to  him,  but  after  some 
chaffering  he  made  the  bargain  for  three  cents. 
Unfortunately  ^either  party  had  copper  change, 
when  the  obliging  merchant  offered  to  go  and  get 
it.  Not  returning  as  quick  as  he  should  have 
done,  our  purchaser,  fearing  the  train  would  start,  ^ 
looked  anxiously  after  his  absconding  debtor,  when 
one  of  the  mineral  dealers,  raising  his  thumb  and 
fingers  with  that  peculiar  twirl  known  to  the 
fiicetious,  coolly  remarked, 

"  Stranger  /  /  gueaa  them  coppers  are  cold 
coffee!** 

The  juvenile  had  repudiated,  but  whether 
he  has  reached  Texas  or  not,  we  have  never 
ascertained. 

We  left  the  cars  at  Utica  for  the  purpose  of  vis- 
iting the  Trenton  limestone  of  that  region,  and 
having  spent  a  few  days  on  the  South  side,  re- 
turned to  our  starting  point  for  a  trip  northward. 


Taking  the  Watertown  stage  we  lefl  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  try  the  benefit  of  a 
mountain  ride. 

The  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York 
affords  numerous  objects  and  localities  of  great 
interest,  not  only  to  the  scientific  rambler,  but 
to  the  pleasure-seeking  traveller.  The  first  ob- 
ject that  presents  itself  is  at  Trenton,  about 
fifteen  miles  North  of  Utica,  where  the  far-famed 
Falls  of  Trenton  pitch  down  their  rocky  steep,  and 
wind  away  beneath  the  precipitous  rocks,  fiir 
down  the  ravine,  where  the  silence  and  wildness 
of  these  solitudes  are  only  broken  hf  the  rushing 
of  the  waters  or  the  wondering  exclamations  and 
merry  peals  of  the  visitors.  It  is  from  this  locality 
that  the  wide  range  of  limestone  known  by  that 
name  receives  its  cognomen — a  provincialism 
about  as  full  of  meaning  as  many  other  tenns 
which  have  taken  their  place  in  geological  nomen- 
clature. Here  may  be  found  specimens  of  the 
characteristic  fossils  of  this  formation,  an  enume- 
ration of  which,  in  this  place,  would  be  not  only 
superfluous  but  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic. 

If  the  visitor  has  any  love  for  '•  natnral  curi- 
osities **  he  may  find  a  variety  here,  and  with 
proper  caution  will  fare  better  than  one  of  whom 
we  have  heard  in  Pennsylvania.  A  young  man, 
having  seen  the  curious  foudl  plants  thrown  out 
of  the  coal  mines  at  some  of  the  pits  near  which 
he  resided,  felt  a  commendable  desire  to  collect 
and  make  himself  acquainted  with  them.  On  one 
of  his  visits  to  Philadelphia  he  took  part  of  his 
specimens  with  him,  and  had  them  named  by  one 
of  the  saioans  in  that  goodly  city.  Afler  his  re- 
turn home  he  arranged  as  many  as  he  could  to  the 
best  advantage  on  his  mantle-shelf,  where  they 
were  an  object  of  remark  to  all  who  saw  them. 
Being  obliged  to  go  to  the  West  on  some  business, 
his  mother  in  his  absence  thought  she  would  clean 
off  the  dust  which  had  accumulated  upon  them. 
But,  alas !  she  knew  nothing  of  stigmaria,  slgilla- 
ria  cryptogamiaiequisetacaea,  shale  or  iron-stone, 
and  all  the  labels  were  misplaced  ;  but  deter- 
mined not  to  be  at  a  loss  in  the  premises,  she  cut 
out  and  wrote  new  ones.  A  peripatetic  professor 
hearing  of  these  things  stopped  to  see  our  nomen- 
clatural  friend,  who,  by  the  way,  kept  an  inn. 
"  N.  K."  was  affixed  to  one  ;  "  N.  K."  was  pasted 
to  another,  and  on  examination  "  N.  K/'  appeared 
upon  them  all.  As  this  was  a  classification  which 
might  have  suited  Andrea  Mattioli,  or  ^alloppio, 
or  Dr.  Plot,  but  did  not  altogether  accord  with  the 
present  state  of  geological  science,  he  asked  what 
"  N.  K."  was  intended  to  signify,  as  he  did  not 
know  anything  by  that  name. 

"  Not  know  what  N.  K.  means !    Why,  my 

dear  man  !  N.  K.  means  Natteral  Kurioniies  !  " 

The  wondering  professor  smiled  at  his  own  ig- 
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noranoe  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  give  a  more 
diligent  attention  to  the  epecimenB  before  him. 

Pass  we  on  by  the  next  afternoon's  stage  to 
Lowville,  in  Lewis  County,  a  very  prettily  situated 
village,  which  stands  on  the  high  land  overlooking 
the  Black  River  Valley,  where  the  fresh  mountain 
air  and  fine  scenery,  without  speaking  of  the  hos- 
pitality and  courtesy  of  the  people,  invite  a  stop 
for  a  few  hours  at  least,  preparatory  to  a  farther 
transit.  Near  this  place  is  a  locality  of  green 
fluor  and  calcareous  spar,  of  a  very  good  quality 
as  regards  the  finish  of  the  crystals — somewhat 
deteriorated  in  their  value,  however,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pyritons  copper,  which  crumbles  on  expo- 
sure to  the  airland  causes  the  spar  to  fidl  to  pieces 
with  it. 

Taking  a  private  conveyance,  instead  of  the 
stage  to  Watertown,  we  reach  the  village  of  Co- 
penhagen afler  a  ride  of  twelve  miles,  where 
"  Mine  host  Hildrsth,"  will  entertain  the  stranger 
with  his  own  comfortable  accommodations  and 
treat  him  with  gentlemanly  courtesy. 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  village.  Deer  River, 
which  bisects  it,  flowing  over  a  rocky  bed  of  de- 
nuded strata,  pitches  in  one  unbroken  leap  over  a 
lofty  precipice  of  not  far  from  two  hundred  feet  in 
heigh  t.  As  the  beholder  stands  on  the  overhanging 
verge,  and  looks  into  the  water  at  his  feet,  a  sense 
of  the  lofty  and  the  grand  inevitably  holds  him 
motionless  till  he  has  folly  realized  the  view  before 
him.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Niagara  for 
it  is  only  about  fifty  feet  wide ;  and  we  know  of 
nothing  so  much  like  it  as  are  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci,  opposite  Quebec,  of  which  it  is  nearly  a 
counterpart.  We  have  seen  the  Montmorenci 
in  both  Summer  and  Winter — we  have  crept  under 
its  trickling  threads,  by  the  slippery  crags,  and 
have  mounted  the  lofty  hill  at  its  side  to  get  a 
better  view  of  its  imposing  front.  In  Winter  we 
have  climbed  its  icy  cone,  and  sported  on  the  icy 
floor  almost  at  its  feet.  Deer  River  Falls  are 
something  like  the  Montmorenci,  except  that  they 
pitch  into  a  deep  gorge,  having'  a  lofby  mural 
precipice  on  either  side  which  is  inaccessible,  and 
obliges  the  visitor  to  go  some  distance  below  before 
he  can  descend  into  the  rocky  ravine. 

Threading  the  path  through  the  woods,  and  oc- 
casionally slipping  to  the. verge,  where  large  fis- 
sures display  immense  masses  of  rock  waiting  to 
be  hurled  into  the  abyss  by  the  next  Winter's  firost 
congealing  and  expanding  within  them,  we  reach 
a  place  where  the  hill  affords  a  descent  by  grasp- 
ing the  trees  and  shrubs  on  its  side.  Here  we  turn 
up  toward  the  falls,  indulging  ourselves  in  numer- 
ous gymnastic  feats  of  dodging,  climbing,  skipping 
and  creeping,  till  we  come  in  full  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful sheet,  which  hangs  down  like  a  white  veil  in 
front  of  that  beetling  precipice,  concealing  the  far- 
ther portion  of  it  from  view.    Canst  thou  tell  me, 


Genius  of  Solitude,  why  the  chambem  of  that  tow- 
ering rock  are  hidden  from  mortal  view  7  Have 
the  creeping  inhabitants  of  those  ancient  beds  done 
aught  that  could  make  them  worthy  of  poniahment 
like  this — to  be  stilled  in  a  moment  into  the  silent 
marble,  and  to  be  placed  in  this  eternal  gallery  at 
the  moment  of  enjoying  some  delightful  fruition  of 
a  sentient  existence  1  Unfold  the  successive  re- 
cords of  this  vast  volume,  two  hundred  feet  thick, 
with  a  thousand  folios,  and  let  me  read  it,  page 
by  page,  and  note  down  with  my  obtrusive  pen 
the  mysteries  of  the  penetralia  of  this  wonderfnl 
abode! 

Oh,  that  we  were  one  of  Nature's  high-priests, 
that  we  might  unravel,  with  the  power  of  a  Cham- 
pollion,  the  secret  history  of  those  countless  ani- 
mals !  In  what  revolving  age  of  the  *'  Annus 
Magnus  *'  were  they  entombed  in  this  immeasura- 
ble labyrinth — and  by  what  overwhelming  agency 
were  they  thus  embalmed  in  the  calcareous  ceme- 
tery 7  Can  none  of  th^  vast  multitude  reveal  the 
eventfiil  cataclysm  of  some  remote  cycle,  and  bear 
record  in  a  modem  tongue  of  the  upheaving  forces 
which  raised  them  from  their  subaqueous  level  to 
the  mountain  height,  and  rent  them  apart  that  the 
dashing  torrent  might  obliterate  their  memory  and 
their  remains  7  The  dim  silence  of  the  overhang- 
ing peak  mocks  sternly  the  inquiry  of  him  who 
thus  treads  upon  the  threshold  of  an  undefined 
eternity,  and  leaves  it  to  win  its  answer  from  the 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  a  doubtful  hypothesis. 
But  &ven  in  this  exercise  the  mind  may  be  strength- 
ened, if  it  take  the  strong  beam  of  truth  for  its 
guide,  and  the  soaring  wing  of  a  fearless  investi- 
gation for  its  flight. 

On  one  side  of  the  stream  the  precipice  rises  to 
the  height  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  on  the 
other  about  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  the  successive  strata 
may  be  seen,  all  of  them  bearing  their  fossils,  and 
some  of  them,  we  think,  peculiar  to  certain  posi- 
tions and  elevations  in  the  cliff.  Having  spent 
only  a  few  hours  at  the  spot,  we  did  not  make  our 
observations  as  accurate  as  we  now  desire,  but 
from  our  recollection  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
lower  strata  contain  fossils  which  are  peculiar  to 
them,  as  we  vainly  endeavored  to  find  specimens 
of  one  or  two  species,  contained  in  a  large  mass  of 
rock  which  had  fallen  from  above.  In  our  oboer- 
vations  here  we  intend  only  to  indicate  a  locality 
of  interest,  which  we  believe  is  not  noticed  or 
known  among  scientific  students.  A  journal  of  a 
purely  scientific  character  is  the  proper  place  for 
technical  details. 

There  is  much  that  is  exhilarating  in  the  prospect 
of  doing  "  something  which  nobody  else  has  ever 
done  ;  *'  and  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  stock 
of  human  happiness  or  the  amount  of  human 
knowledge,  or  the  discoveries  of  science,  is  a  mat- 
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ter  of  m€0t  exalted  pleasare.  The  diacoverer  and 
inventor  of  the  safety  lamp,  in  giving  that  applica- 
tion of  a  scientific  principle  to  the  world  withoat 
a  patent,  made  an  o&ring  to  hnmaaity  which  ^11 
keep  hJB  name  more  imperiahably  than  on  marble 
pillan,  and  the  name  of  Homphrey  Davy  will  ever 
be  known  as  that  of  a  bene&ctor  of  his  race. 
That  of  Eli  Whitney  will  be  its  associate  as  the 
nntitled  name  of  one  who  did  more  than  any  other 
single  man  of  his  age  to  give  an  impetus  to  human 
indvstry,  and  call  into  activity  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
productive  indostrial  capiul  which  had  otherwise 
been  unimproved.  The  inventor  of  the  art  of 
printing  achieved  a  greater  revolution  through  this 
unostentatious  agent,  in  the  destiny  of  empires, 
and  kingdoms,  and  the  great  world  of  mind,  than 
all  the  illustrious  conquerors  who  have  disfigured 
the  annals  of  the  race  with  their  jewelled  but 
bloody  hands.  And  so  springing  forth  from  some 
obscure  individual,  untrumpeted  of  fame  and  un- 
revrarded  of  his  age,  some  new  discovery  may  yet 
arise  which  shall  quicken  the  pulses  of  humanity, 
and  impel  it  onward  to  its  better  day.  The  satis- 
iaction  of  such  a  mind  will  best  be  appreciated 
from  the  words  of  our  own  Axtdubon,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  "  Bird  of  Washington." 

"  It  was  on  a  Winter's  evening  in  the  month  of 
February,  1814,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rare  and  noble 
bird  ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  delight  it  gave 
me.  Not  even  Herschel,  when  he  discovered  the 
famous  planet  which  bears  his  name,  could  have 
experienced  more  happy  feelings.  To  have  some- 
thing new  to  relate,  to  become  younelf  a  contribu- 
tor to  science,  must  excite  the  proudest  emotions 
of  the  human  heart." 

How  gladly  would  we  "  become  a  contributor  to 
science,"  or  to  any  other  department  of  knowledge! 
How  much  more  gladly  would  we  see  ten  thou- 
sand of  our  countrymen  looking  about  them  in  this 
almost  unexplored  Western  worid  for  new  fields  of 
discovery  and  rich  harvests  of  valuable  truths ! 

But  not  merely  such  rewards  as  these  await  the 
diligent  seeker  after  natural  truth— the  moral  ad- 
vantages and  influences  of  these  studies  are  one  of 
its  highest  results.  We  have  heard  of  numert>us 
instances,  and  one  of  a  not  very  remote  date 
comes  to  our  recollection  at  the  moment.  In  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  localiUes  of  this  state  re- 
sided a  man  who,  by  intemperance  and  indolence, 
had  become  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  vagabond,  q)ending  his  time  at  the  resort  of 
the  idle  and  the  vicious,  occasionally  acting  as  guide 
to  the  scientific  strangers  who  visited  that  region. 
One  sr  two  of  them  entered  into  conversation  with 
him  upon  the  subject  of  minerals,  and  his  curiosity 
was  excited.  They  gave  him  bints  and  directions 
as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  various  specimens  before  them,  an(i 


promised  cooperation  and  reciprocity  of  exchanges. 
His  ambition  was  aroused — ^he  abandoned  his  as- 
sociates and  industriously  collected  many  of  the 
minersls  of  the  neighborhood.  By  occasional  sales 
he  realized  a  trifling  income  which  enabled  him  to 
pay  his  way,  and  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  use- 
fulness and  his  business.  He  graduaUy  formed  a 
desirsble  correspondence,  and  was,  when  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  facts,  in  poswssion  of 
a  very  excellent  collection  of  minerals,  and  was 
reaching  a  respectable  and  influential  position 
among  his  fellow  citizens.  This  is  but  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  scientific  studies  and  pur- 
suits in  redeemmg  what  otherwise  might  have  re- 
mained a  sterile  and  hopeless  soil. 

We  commend  this  part  of  the  country  to  the 
man  of  leisure ;  with  an  inquiring  disposition  it 
will  be  found  to  posssss  many  attractions,  and  a 
close  observer  will  not  hi\  to  detect  novelties 
which  will  be  of  interest  either  to  the  mere  adven- 
turer or  to  the  student  of  science. 

Having  thus  long  kept  our  reader,  we  are  re- 
minded of  a  certain  adventure  we  purposed  to  re- 
cent, and  we  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  task. 

THB   ADVBRTUBB. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  18 — ,  opened  with  as  bright 
a  morning,  and  broke  with  as  glorious  a  sun,  as 
ever  shone  upon  this  round  world  since  it  was 
swung  forward  in  its  aerial  path,  when  it  com- 
menced turning  its  large  green  eyes  up  to  its  gol- 
den censer,  to  catch  the  ray  and  welcome  it,  with 
its  piercing  efiuigence,  to  its  breast,  that  it  might 
quicken  its  pulses  and  send  the  vivifying  element 
into  every  artery  and  vein  to  make  it  luxuriant 
and  fiiiitful.  The  peal  of  the  sonorous  bell  kept 
up  its  merry  tone  in  harmony  with  the  vocal  out- 
pourings of  patriotic  gratitude,  while  the  blooming 
flowers,  and  the  melodious  symphonies  of  the 
grove,  served  to  unite  in  forming  a  scene  of  which 
a  nation  might  well  be  proud.  It  was  the  birth- 
day of  a  nation's  freedom  {  the  atmiversary  of  a 
splendid  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  sun 
might  well  shine  and  the  earth  be  glad  on  such  a 
day. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  our  town  of  Copen- 
hagen was  a  light-hearted  and  genuine  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  as  true  a  sprig  of  shamrock  as  ever 
was  **  out  of  it."  This  hero  entered  fully  into  the 
joyousness  of  the  occasion,  and  having  heard  that 
an  Indian  had  once  scaled  the  precipice,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  outdone  by  any  of  the  copper  col- 
ored tribe,  and  resolved  to  signalize  himself  as  well 
as  the  day  by  a  like  adventure.  With  a  sufficient 
inspiriting  from  a  doubtful  aid,  he  felt  at  last  pre- 
pared to  commence  his  undertaking. 

But  it  is  easier  to  resolve  than  to  accomplish  the 
scaling  of  a  cliff  two  hundred  feet  in  height.     Had 
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oar  hero  been  blessed  with  such  pedal  Tirtoes  as 
are  the  fliee^  which  have  no  difficulty  of  walking 
and  "  tirling  on  the  window-pane  "  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  his  task.  In  the  absence  of 
such  adhesiTe  powers,  however,  he  knew  he  must 
be  mote  dependent  on  the  prehension  of  his  digits 
and  the  phalanges  of  his  toes. 

After  scrutinizing  the  bold  front  of  the  mural 
precipice  before  him»  he  at  last  selected  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fiiTorable  spot  for  the  ascent.  Care- 
fully examining  the  steps  he  would  be  obliged  to 
take,  be  grasped  a  projecting  angle,  and  raising 
first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  to  their  resting- 
places,  he  had  fairly  commenced  this  enterprise. 
He  is  not  alone  in  such  feats  as  this ;  thonsnndfl 
are  always  undertaking  and  failing  in  experiments 
which  achieve  no  more  at  best,  when  accompliph- 
ed,  than  this  promised  in  the  outset. 

For  a  time^the  ascent  was  performed  with  some 
ease,  and  lus  progress  was  marked  with  much  inter- 
est by  a  few  who  watched  the  whole  effort,  as  well 
as  the  stragglers  above,  who  occasionally  stopped 
to  look  at  the  toiling  aspirant  after  fame.  Gradually 
the  moving  object  receded  from  view  until  to   \ 
those  beneath  him  he  looked  like  some  tiny  insect   < 
idly  basking  in  the  sunlight  or  slowly  crawling  the    ; 
dixty  height.    Perseverance  will  accomplish  much,   ; 
but  the  hope  of  fkme  will  dare  more ;  and  thos  ! 
with  our  adventurer ;  he  persevered  while  his  pride   \ 
and  hope  held  over  the  verge  al>ove  him  a  gilded   | 
bauble  for  which  he  determined  to  risk  his  life. 

Slowly  on  his  upward  track  kept  our  climber, 
until,  at  hist,  the  muscles  began  to  get  overtried 
with  their  labor.  Fifty  feet— sixty  feet— at  last 
one  hundred  feet  had  been  travelled  over,  when 
the  now  excited  spectators  began  to  doubt  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  if  they  had  not  before,  and 
to  tremble  for  the  result.  Escape  was  impossible 
—or  seemed  so — and  to  attempt  descent  was  as 
far  beyond  the  thought  of  the  hero  as  hatardousin 
the  attempt  Still  more  slowly  toiled  he  until  he 
had  reached  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet,  a  little  more  than  half  way,  when  he 
stopped,  and  raised  a  cry  that  made  the  ravine  re- 
verberate with  its  dull  echoes,  antU  every  one  was 
drawn  to  the  spot  His  cries  for  help  became  pit- 
eous with  intensity,  and  while  some  were  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot,  others  shouted,**  Ropes !  ropes ! " 
and  ran  off  on  their  own  commission  to  make  an 
effi>rt  to  save  the  hapless  adventurer. 

The  excitement  had  increased  until  a  breathless 
anxiety  had  stilled  every  spectator  into  a  speech- 
less statue.  There  hung,  on  two  or  three  project- 
ing angles  of  a  perpendicular  precipice,  a  fellow 
being  for  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of 
rescue.  Every  moment  appeared  to  be  his  last— 
his  cries  became  more  painful,  the  echoes  seemed 
to  be  the  hollow  replies  of  the  dull  waves  of  the 
shoreless  sea,  while  the  inevitable  result  of  relax- 


ing his  hold  an  instant  would  be  to  dash  him  an 
undefined  mass  on  the  rocks  below.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  all  the  sympathies  of  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators were  oonoentrated  upon  that  one  ofageot,  and 
were  raised  to  an  intensity  of  interest. 

The  only  article  of  the  kind  to  be  had  waa 
the  common  line  used  fer  domestic  purposes,  bat 
a  number  of  them  were  procured  and  sptioed  to- 
gether,   A  slip-knot  was  tied  on  one  end,  and 
after  several  trials,  was  Let  down  to  the  trembling 
suppliant     But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose    -he 
had  reached  a  spot  in  the  cliff  where  the  brink 
overhung  the  base  about  twenty  feet !     After  re- 
peated effort,  however,  the  rope  was  throvm  within 
his  reach,  when  he  put  it  over  him,  and  letting  go 
his  hold,  swung  out  to  the  middle  of  the  yawning 
void.    It  had  neariy  caused  the  feeble  thread  to 
part,  but  it  was  true  to  its  trust  and  kept  its  bur- 
den safe.    Owing  to  its  length  and  the  sudden  ad- 
dition of  a  stone  of  flesh,  it  commenced  unravel- 
ling, and  here,  oscillating  and  drcumgyrating  in 
this  abyss,  swung  a  human  being,  whose  life  de- 
pended on  the  httle  cord  by  which  he  was  suspended. 
Conscious  of  the  uncertain  and  now  less  relia- 
ble nature  of  their  cord  from  its  nnmvelling,  tiie 
company  overhead  comm«iced  drawing  up  their 
burden  with  cautioos  and  slow  but  certain  action. 
The  difficulty  was  greatly  increased  by  the  sepa- 
ration'of  the  strands,  for  being  now  loosened  the 
sharp  cutting  edge  of  the  rodk  threatened  every 
moment  to  perform  its  fetal  office,  and  dpMh  all 
hope,  along  with  the  victim,  in  the  tide  below. 
The  crowd  had  now  begun  to  breathe,  and  iHien 
they  saw  their  townsman  so  fer  safe,  their  pent-up 
feelings  burst  out  in  one  loud  peal  of  exulting 
cheers,  which   rang  from  cliff  to  cliff  until  it  died 
away  fer  down  the  ravine.     Slowly  and  tediously 
ascended  the  hapless  climber  until  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  topmost  cragi  and  a  few  moments  more 
would  save  him.    A  shudder  seemed  to  pass  over 
sevenl  of  the  anxious  spectators  as  they  watched 
the  yielding  cord.    One  of  the  strands  had  parted ! 
Widi  caution  more  vigilant  and  watchfel  than  be- 
fore, the  trustees  of  that  human  life  labored  for  its 
preservation.    Two  strong  men  stretched  them- 
selves on  the  brink,  and  leaning  over,  waited  for 
the  moment  when  they  could  grasp  and  save  their 
fellow-being.    When  the  last  strand  had  almost 
given  way,  they  seixed  him  and  raised  his  lifeless 
body  to  the  green  and  merry  summit  of  the  beet-> 
ling  precipice.    The  bird>  were  singing  as  sweetly 
as  before— the  sun  shone  as  brighty  as  at  mom — 
and  the  breese  played  with  the  looks  around  his 
pale  forehead,  as  though  it  were  tossing  the  coroln 
of  some  beauteous  flower.    He  was  soon  restored 
to  animation,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  ad- 
'  venture  and  rescue  of  the  living  became  a  more 
absorbing  topic  than  the  heroic  aehievements  of 
tlie  illustrious  dead. 
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«  Tn  R«l  Kiof  iMi  in  Malwood  Keep, 
To  drire  th*  dMr  o*ef  lawn  and  ate^p 

Be'i  boand  him  in  the  morn. 
Hii  tteedt  ara  twift,  hit  hoands  aro  good  | 
The  like  in  eoreit  or  high  wood 

Wero  iMwr  ohetrad  with  horn. 

•<  The  B«l  King  fell  in  the  Ibrert  greon, 
Where  the  dew  lies  thick  in  its  Altw  aheeo 

Bie  life*a  blooi  wolleth  oat , 
The  feathered  ahaft*  from  a  teofM  foe, 
Haa  reaohed  hie  heut,  and  hai  laid  him  low, 

'liid  the  haniUman's  gleefnl  ihoot. 


The  ladjr  of  Bamboroogh  Castle  Lay  apon  her 
coach,  adll  in  the  tweet  timo^itjr  of  morning 
ikunber.  She  was  dreaming  too,  for  in  her  sleep 
a  soft,  warm  smile  came  dimpling  over  her  month, 
and  the  «now  of  her  forehead  seemed  to  brighten 
beneath  the  diaheyelled  tresses  that  had  escaped 
from  her  night  coif  and  lay  scattered  oTcr  her  arm, 
bosom  and  pillow.  The  dawn  was  breaking 
aroand  the  castle,  m^  and  sweewwith  dewy  ex- 
halations, bnt  it  only  penetrated,  in  fragrant 
gashes,  to  the  lady's  couch,  for  her  chamber  was 
high  up  in  the  keep  or  citadel  of  her  husband^s 
fortress,  and  lighted  only  by  loop-hole  windows 
sunk  deep  in  the  wall.  Thus,  even  at  noon-day, 
the  massive  and  rich  furniture  lay  shrouded,  as  it 
were,  in  twilight  It  was,  in  truth,  a  rude  sleep- 
ing place  for  so  much  youth  and  beauty ;  but  the 
castle  had  been  in  a  state  of  siege  two  months, 
and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  selected  this  grim 
old  chamber  for  his  bride  because  it  was  most 
remote  from  any  chance  of  attack.  ' 

A  charge  of  treason,  vague  and  groundless, 
against  the  young  and  brave  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, had  brought  Wiiliam  Rufus,  the  red  king, 
down  into  Northumberland  with  a  royal  army. 
This  pretence  of  treason  wss  a  shallow  covering 
for  the  jealousy  wliich  the  red  king  felt  for  a 
powerful  baron  who  had  lately  increased  his  enor- 
mous wealth  by  a  union  with  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  in  England.  The  owner  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  manoia,  which  Northumberland  pos- 
sessed, all  teeming  with  vassals  ready  to  obey 
their  lord's  will,  was  no  mean  antagonist  even  to 
the  king.  During  a  aiege  of  more  than  two 
months  the  earl  came  off  victorious  in  every 
skirmish  with  the  besiegers  and  at  length  forced 
them  from  the  walls.     In  this  condition  Rufos 


found  his  troops  on  his  return  to  Northumberland, 
after  a  hasty  visit  to  London.  Instead  of  renewing 
the  siege,  h^  instantly  dispatched  a  messenger 
from  his  camp,  proposing  terms  of  amity  to  the 
earl  and  offering  to  surrender  into  his  hands  the 
town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  These  propositions 
were  accompanied  by  a  request  that  Northumber- 
land should  come  to  the  royal  camp  and  hold 
coufereuce  with  his  king  touching  the  subject  of 
dispute  between  them. 

This  royal  messenger  reached  Bamboroughin 
the  evening,  after  its  lady  had  retired  to  rest,  and 
she  slept  in  the  morning,  calm  and  sweetly,  all 
unconscious  that  her  noble  bridegroom  was  even 
then  encasing  his  limbs  in  armor  preparatory  to 
his  interview  with*a  monarch  whose  offers  of 
amity  were  a  thousand  times  more  to  be  appre- 
hended than  his  arms. 

With  thirty  retainers,  mounted  and  waiting  in 
the  court,  and  clad  in  splendid  armor  from  head 
to  foot,  the  young  earl  sought  his  lady's  chamber. 
She  was  still  sleeping,  but  Ughtly,  and  the  moment 
her  husband's  foot  touched  the  floor  she  started  up, 
drew  a  fair  hand  across  her  eyes  and  said,  in  one 
of  those  sweet  rich  voices  that  make  the  heart 
thrill  as  nothing  else  on  earth  can — 

"  Ah,  what  a  sluggard  I  am !  And  so  you  are 
armed,  dear  lord,  from  head  to  foot,  while  I  have 
been  nursing  sweet  dreams  on  my  pillow." 

Northumberland  approached  the  couch  and 
dropping  on  one  knee,  took  the  beautifril  hand 
upon  which  the  countess  had  allowed  her  cheek  to 
fall,  and  pressed  it  warmly  to  his  lips 

**  Nay,  swe^et  bride,  I  did  not  come  to  frighten 
my  love  from  her  nest  at  this  early  hour  but  only 
to  snatch  a  single  glance  before  I  go  forth  to  meet 
the  king!" 

Ill 
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"  The  king !  **  cried  the  lady,  casting  one  white 
arm  around  her  lord's  neck,  but  drawing  back 
her  bead  from  his  proffered  kiss,  with  a  look  of 
wonder,  not  unmingled  with  affright.  "  I  thonght 
that  all  this  turmoil  was  ended  yesterday,  when 
you  beat  the  king's  troops  back  from  these  walls. 
Is  RuAis  in  Northumberland  again  t  *' 

**  His  messenger  is  in  the  castle.  I  am  now 
armed  and  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  king*s 
camp,  where  Rnfiis  wishes  to  confer  with  me." 

'**  Do  not  go,"  cried  the  lady,  and  a  look  of  keen 
anxiety  came  into  the  dark  eyes  that  were  a 
moment  before  so  frtU  of  tenderness.  *'  My  heart 
misgives  me.  What  if  tliis  bad  king — always 
frilse  and  cruel— flhonld  intend  this  message  as  a 
snare!" 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  earl,  gazing,  with  a 
sort  of  thoughtful  tenderness,  into  the  earnest 
eyes  uplifted  to  his,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  her 
more  than  any  danger  that  might  threaten  him- 
sel£  "  Remember,  Rufris  is  a  sworn  knight  and 
crowned  king.  He  would  not  stain  his  honor 
by  treachery  so  base  as  his  would  be,  should  any 
peril  attend  this  expedition." 

"  But  you  will  not  go  without  ample  guard," 
cried  the  lady,  still  anxious.  "  We  have  troops 
enough  here.  If  you  will  go,  let  it  be  with 
plenty  of  stout  soldiers.'* 

"  What,  to  guard  my  own  life  from  an  imag- 
inary risk,  must  I  weaken  the  garrison  that  is  to 
protect  my  lady  ?  Nay !  nay !  there  is  no  peril  in 
this !  Besides  I  have  thirty  picked  men  below ; 
so  one  kiss,  foolish  trembler,  and  I  will  to  the 
saddle." 

**  I  cannot,  I  cannot ! "  cried  the  lady,  shrinking 
back  to  her  pillows  and  burying  her  face  in  them. 
"  My  heart  sinks  within  me  ;  it  seems  as  if  we 
were  parting  forever ! " 

"  This  is  because  we  are  parting  for  the  first 
time  since  you  were  mine,"  said  Northumber- 
land, tenderly ;  **  I  too  have  something  here  that 
half  unmans  me  ! " 

"  Oh,  listen  to  it,  listen  to  it,  sweet  lord,  and 
trust  not  this  recreant  king !  The  mission  must 
speed  ill  that  is  pursued  against  the  clamor  of  a 
strong  heart.  Go  not  into  the  power  of  this 
Norman,  my  Northumberland ! " 

"  TuBh,  tush ! "  said  the  earl,  raising  her  fore- 
head from  the  pillow  and  smiling  with  a  sort  of 
forced  playfulness,  as  her  eyes  so  fall  of  trouble 
met  his,  '*  Is  this  the  heroism  of  an  English 
baron's  wife?  By  my  knighthood  I  must  not 
let  our  soldiers  see  this  miserable  face ;  they  would 
swear  the  saints  were  all  against  this  morning's 
ride  !  Come-— come — look  up  and  smile  upon  me 
before  I  go ;  I  am  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this 
unthrifty  warfare.  It  irks  me  to  see  my  bride  couch- 
ed among  the  rough  walls  of  a  citadel  chamber  " 

The  countess  glanced  around  the  room  whose 
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rude  stone  work  was  but  scantily  concealed  by 
the  glowing  tapestry  brought  from  her  own  more 
commodious  apartments,  and  cast  roughly  over  it 
on  the  first  sound  of  attack.  Then,  turning  her 
eyes  upon  the  noble  face  of  her  husband,  with  one 
of  those  soul-beaming  smiles  that  burst  from  a 
fiiU  heart  to  the  face,  as  light  shines  over  a  flower, 
she  cast  herself  upon  his  bosom. 

**  You  have  been  with  me  here ;  I  felt  no  lack 
of  comfort;  we  shall  never,  never,  be  so  happy 
again ! " 

Northnmberiand  felt  the  heart  dew  breaking  in- 
to his  eyes ;  his  own  presentiments  echoed  the 
fears  that  filled  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  for  intense 
love  of  that  noble  young  creature  had  softened  his 
brave  nature,  as  only  brave  natures  can  be  soften- 
ed, for  there  is  no  tenderness  so  touching  and  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  a  strong  spirit  subdued  by  the 
affections.  A  moment  more  and  that  lovely 
pleader  might  have  prevailed ;  but  Northumber- 
land felt  his  weakness  and  straining  her  to  his  bo- 
som tore  himself  away. 

"  Northnmberiand !  toy  lord — oh  my  dear  lord 
—come  back !  One  word  more— a  single  word ! " 
cried  the  young  wife,  starting  from  her  conch  and 
stretching  forth  her  arms  toward  the  door  through 
which  he  had  passed.  But  he  was  gone.  She 
heard  his  mailed  step  ringing  on  the  stone  floor — 
feinter—feinter— fainter— then  came  the  jingling 
of  spurs,  the  tramp  of  hoofe,  and  the  hollow  sound 
of  a  cavalcad^  galloping  over  the  draw-bridge, 
then  the  slow  creaking  of  chains  as  the  bridge 
was  raised  again,  and  all  was  still,  even  the  lady's 
heart,  for  she  had  fainted  on  her  conch. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment — scarcely  had  the 
eolor  left  that  exquisite  mouth  when  it  flowed  back 
again  touching  it  with  a  vivid  scarlet,  and  her 
eyes  flashed  with  renewed  life.  She  would  see 
him  again,  if  it  were  but  one  precious  glance  • 
there  must  be  time  for  that !  She  started  up,  har- 
ried on  her  robe,  and  thrust  her  snowy  feet  into  a 
pair  of  embroidered  sandals,  while  she  flung  a 
long  crimson  super  tunic  over  her  garments  to 
conceal  the  deficiencies  of  her  toilet  from  the 
guard,  and  then  she  hurried  forth  to  the  rampart, 
breathless  and  half  wild  with  fear  that  he  would  be 
out  of  sight. 

No,  he  had  checked  the  headlong  speed  of  his 
little  cavalcade  the  moment  that  he  felt  safe  from 
the  pleadings  of  his  own  heart,  in  the  open  coun- 
try. He  saw  her  there,  bending  over  the  ramparts, 
holding  the  crimson  robe  to  her  bosom  with  one 
hand,  and  stretching  forth  the  other  as  if  that 
mute  appeal  might  call  him  back.  He  took  off* 
his  scarf— that  which  her  own  feir  hands  had  em- 
broidered— and  cast  it  to  the  winds,  then  gather- 
ing its  azure  folds  in  his  hands  he  pressed  them  to 
his  lips,  drew  it  over  his  shoulders  again  and  put 
spurs  to  his  horse.     The    ground   was  thickly 
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wooded — twice  she  caught  aight  of  his  form  gal- 
loping throagh  the  trees ;  still  she  watched  for  one 
more  glance  of  that  azure  scarf,  but  no — the  deep 
emerald  hue  of  the  forest,  waving  on  and  on,  a 
vast  wild  ocean  of  foliage,  alone  met  her  eye. 

8he  waited  half  an  hour  on  the  battlements, 
hoping  that  some  vista  in  the  trees  might  give  her 
another  glance  of  the  beloved  one ;  then  she  turned 
away,  heavy-hearted  and  with  tears  standing  in 
those  superb  eyes. 

ill  and  dispirited,  the  countess  sought  the  gloom 
of  her  chamber  again.  There  she  sat  downm  the 
dim  light,  with  the  crmison  mantle  iaiiing  in  masses 
around  ber,  her  hair  all  uabraided  and  her  un- 
covered leet  reposing  loosely  m  their  sandals. 
Her  grief  seemed  deep  and  poigua^t  beyond  any 
apparent  cause,  but  aHecuou  is  sometimes  en- 
dowed with  an  intuitive  bense  deep  and  holy  as 
the  prophetic  spirit.  i*'rom  the  moment  her  last 
glance  hud  rested  on  tbe  bridegroom,  to  whom 
she  had  been  wedded  only  thiee  huppy  months, 
ibere  was  a  settled  conviction  at  tier  heart  that 
some  terrible  evil  would  befall  him  belore  they 
met  again. 

Weary  of  waiting  for  a  summons,  her  tiring 
women,  at  ieogih,  came  into  the  chamber.  She 
sutiered  them  to  robe  her  in  the  costly  garments 
with  which  he  had  best  loved  to  see  her  person 
adorned ;  but  all  the  while  they  were  plaiting  the 
raven  tresses  of  her  hair  and  smoothing  the  pur- 
ple folds  ot  her  robe,  she  stood  among  them  sad 
and  painfully  abstracted — tears  siandmg  m  her 
eyes  and  a  sharp  tremor  now  and  then  agiuimg 
her  lips,  as  a  rose  bud  trembles  when  overcharged 
with  tiiurm  drops. 

At  length  her  women  went  out  and  the  coun- 
tess was  left  alone.  She  sAt  down  by  an  em- 
broidery frame,  but  her  bauds  shook  and  the 
gorgeous  siiks  blended  in  contused  masses  of  coior 
beneath  her  eyes ;  she  arose  and  walked  the  room. 
iShe  knelt  upon  the  oaken  Hoor  belore  an  emblem 
ot  our  Saviour's  agony,  and  prayed,  but  still  the 
force  of  her  apprehensions  grew  stronger  and  more 
insupportable.  She  could  neither  work  nor  pray. 
Amid  all  the  terrors  of  a  tierce  siege  the  iady  had 
been  calm,  almost  cheertul,  for  Ae  was  by  her  side. 
But  now  left  in  walls  peopled  by  her  husband's 
vassais,  but  lacking  that  dear  seube  of  protecting 
love,  her  very  soul  grew  laint. 

The  royal  camp  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Bam- 
borough,  and  the  conference  between  Kufus  and 
his  puissant  baron  need  not  occupy  much  time,  so 
the  countess  might  reasonably  expect  his  coming 
some  hours  belore  night.  But  the  sun  sank  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  horizon, and  the  West  was  break- 
ing into  ridgea  of  iaint  purple  and  gold,  and  no 
indication  ot  his  coming.  »Soe  had  been  upon  the 
ramparts  already  four  weary  hours,  and  as  the 

first  rosy  flush  of  coming  night  appeared  upon  the 
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sky,  the  apprehensions  that  had  made  the  day  so 
full  of  trial  became  insupportable,  tears  gushed  to 
her  eyes,  her  white  hands  were  intertwined  in  a 
convulsive  clasp,  and,  leaning  against  a  rude  abut- 
ment of  stone,  she  still  kept  her  eyes,  blinded  and 
wet  with  tears,  upon  the  forest  path  which  North- 
umberland had  taken. 

What  was  that }  The  forest  peopled  with 
human  beings?  Were  those  red  flashes  among 
the  trees  beams  of  the  rich  sunset,  or  war  pen- 
nants streaming  to  the  air?  She  dashed  the 
blinding  tears  lironi  her  eyes.  The  breath  came, 
pantingly,  through  her  open  lips — the  white  fingers, 
so  tightly  enlinked,  clung  together  pale  and  cold 
as  ice,  and  over  her  features  fell  a  purple  tinge 
from  the  robe,  that  rendered  their  pallor  deathly. 

The  woods  were  in  commotion — trembling  with 
the  rush  of  human  life,  that  seemed  heaving,  wave 
after  wave,  through  their  dense  foliage.  They 
catne  forth  in  batcalioas — archers — spearsmen — 
and  ranks  of  rude  men  with  pikes  and  battle- 
axes  gleaming  in  the  sunset — like  tordHes  bursting 
into  flame — file  after  file,  column  following  column 
— the  royal  army  surged  out  from  the  dark  forest. 
Like  a  cloud  of  Ibul  insects  they  swarmed  around 
the  fortress  in  silence  and  with  rude  military  pre- 
cision. When  the  castle  was  belted  in  with 
armed  men,  and  the  forest  yet  teeming  with  hos- 
tile beings,  as  if  the  very  leaves  had  started  int 
human  existence,  a  party  of  some  ten  persons 
came  through  a  vista  in  the  woods,  conspicuous 
for  their  rich  armor  and  their  magnificently  hous- 
ed war  steeds.  A  single  trumpet  blast  heralded 
the  approach  ol  these  horsemen.  The  ranks  fell 
back,  leaving  a  lane  walled  in  by  pikemen,  through 
which  the  party  came  in  a  sharp  gallop  toward 
the  draw -bridge. 

The  countess  turned  her  eyes,  now  clear  and 
sharp  with  a  certainty  of  evil,  upon  these  horse- 
men. The  first  was  a  powerful  man  in  jet  black 
armor,  studded  richly  with  gold,  a  crimson 
plume  floated  from  his  helmet  and  masses  of  bright 
red  hair  flowed  over  his  shoulders.  His  helmet 
was  down  and  the  features  entirely  concealed  ; 
but  a  sharp  thrill  ran  through  the  lady's  frame  as 
ahe  saw  those  locks,  so  deep  in  their  warm  hue, 
so  remarkable  for  profusion  and  length.  '*  It  i« 
the  king !"  broke  from  her  white  lips,  and  'still 
her  eyes  turned  with  fearful  earnestness  on  the 
cavalcade. 

Next  to  William  Ruiuscame  another  figure, 
mounted  on  a  large  white  steed,  but  diminutive  in 
person  and  so  sl%ider  that  the  weight  of  his 
silver  scaled  armor  seemed  bending  his  shoulders 
to  a  curve,  tils  white  plume  was  of  unusual 
length,  and  the  housings  of  his  steed,  heavy  with 
golden  fringes,  were  more  superb,  by  fiir,  than 
those  of  the  king's  charger. 

The  countess  knew  this  man  also,  and  the  thrill 
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of  pain  which  the  sight  of  Rafus  had  produced 
deepened  into  a  shudder.  That  diminotive  horse- 
man was  Ralph  flambard,  the  base  chaplain  of 
the  tyrant  king  and  the  most  hated  man  in  Eng- 
land. With  these  came  many  leaders  and  nobles 
forming  the  red  king*8  retinue,  all  plunging  after 
him  toward  the  barbican  with  headlong  speed, 
while  the  army  swarmed  up  closer  and  closer  to 
the  moated  walls. 

A  trumpet  blast,  loud  and  prolonged,  with  a  va- 
lorous flourish,  fired  all  the  proud,  old  Saxon  blood 
in  the  gentle  heart  of  the  countess.  She  stood 
firmly  up  and  moving  across  the  battlements  met 
her  husband's  lieutenant,  who  was  advancing  hur- 
riedly toward  her. 

"  I  know  it  is  the  king,"  she  said,  with  forced 
composure ;  "  let  us  go  the  donjon  tower  and 
hear  what  he  would  say  to  us.  In  Northumber- 
land's absence,  good  lieutenant,  we  must  take 
authority  upon  ourselves ;  summon  some  of  my 
maidens.^  It  is  but  seemly  that  they  accompany 
us  on  this  warlike  mission.'* 

The  summons  was  all  uncalled  for.  While  the 
countess  was  speaking,  her  maidens  came  upon  the 
battlement  in  great  terror,  and  breathless  from 
the  haste  with  which  they  had  left  the  halls  below. 

"  The  king,  lady  ;  the  king  is  here  in  person  !  " 
cried  one  of  the  girls,  glancing  with  afTright  at  the 
array  of  armed  men  that  surrounded  the  fortress. 

"  Well,  pretty  Marion,  why  should  Northum- 
berland's wife  tremble  at  the  sound  of  a  monarch's 
trumpet  ] "  said  the  lady,  striving  to  smile.  Is  not 
the  castle  well  guarded  1  Have  we  not  kept  this 
Norman  at  bay  two  months  already,  though  his 
trumpet  has  clamored  at  our  gate  full  often  during 
the  whole  time?'* 

*'  It  may  be  that  our  lord  is  with  the  king,  and 
that  this  is  but  the  summons  to  admit  him  with 
his  royal  guest,*'  suggested  the  lieutenant. 

The  lady's  pale  cheek  glowed  again  with  the 
rich  bloom  it  had  lost,  her  splendid  eyes  flashed 
joyfully  an  instant,  and  then  her  features  sank 
back  to  the  fond  but  anxious  expression  they  had 
previously  worn. 

«  That  is  not  the  sound  of  Northumberland's 
trumpet ;  I  should  know  its  voice,"  she  said,  and 
a  tear,  spite  of  her  efforts  to  suppress  it,  sparkled 
in  her  eye  at  the  remembrance  of  those  happy 
days  when  the  silver-toned  clarion  of  her  bride- 
groom had.  claimed  entrance  to  her  father's  castle. 

Another  impatient  blast  of  the  trumpet  forced 
the  lady's  thoughts  to  the  duties  she  was  called 
upon  to  perform.  "Come, Any  good  lientenant! 
Follow  me  close,  maidens !  "  she  added,  moving 
with  a  firm  step  across  the  battlements.  "  The  ladies 
of  our  house  were  not  wont  to  shrink  from  the 
angry  frown  of  an  enemy,  though  he  chanced  to 
be  a  crowned  one.  It  were  a  shame  to  hesitate 
longer.    Let  us  to  the  donjon  tower ! " 
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Shall  I  bring  forth  your  eBnvre-ehef,  lady?** 
said  the  young  maiden  to  whom  the  coonteas  had 
most  directly  addressed  herself. 

"Yes  I'*  said  the  lady,  and  a  faint  blush  shot 
across  her  qheek,  **  the  time  was  when  a  Saxon 
dame  might  stand  before  an  English  king  with  her 
brow  uncovered,  without  fear  or  shame,  but  the 
times  are  changed.  Bring  me  the  muffler." 

The  damsel  sprang  forward  and  instantly  re- 
turned with  a  long  scarf,  of  rose  colored  silk, 
which  she  arranged  over  the  glossy  braids  of  her 
mistress*  hair,  which  fell  ahnost  to  the  floor 
though  slightly  knotted  up  with  scarlet  rib- 
ands. 

**  Now  lift  my  train,  thou  little  trembler,'*  said 

the  lady,  forcing  a  smile,  as  the  shaking  hands  of 
the  damsel  fell  from  the  couvre-chef,  startled  by  a 
more  angry  blast  firom  the  hostile  trumpeters. 
**  Nay,  let  the  sleeves  sweep  the  earth  as  they 
will,"  she  added,  as  one  of  the  girls  stooped  to 
knot  up  one  of  the  loose  ermine  lined  sleeves 
which,  in  that  age,  were  allowed  to  fall  in  dra- 
pery till  they  blended  with  the  sweeping  train, 
**  we  have  no  time  to  care  for  the  spoiling  of  a 
little  velvet  and  fiir.  Let  us  away  or  this  Nor- 
man king  will  tax  the  wife  of  Northumberland 
with  fear  of  his  presence." 

With  a  firm  but  somewhat  rapid  step  the  coun- 
tess left  the  battlements  Surrounded  by  her 
maidens  and  the  officers  of  her  garrison,  she 
crossed  the  outer  baily,  or  court,  which  lay  between 
the  citadel  and  the  donjon  keep,  a  strong,  square 
tower  of  two  stories  that  stood  opposite  the  barbi- 
can. While  among  her  own  people  she  threw  the 
couvre-chef  back  upon  her  shoulders  and  glanced, 
from  time  to  time,  upon  the  soldiers  that  lined  her 
way  with  a  look  of  calm  and  sweet  encourage- 
ment. Once  or  twice  she  smiled  as  some  rude 
soldier  dropped  to  his  knees  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  the  flag  from  which  her  small  foot  had  been 
just  uplifted.  But  the  smiles  were  grave,  and  with 
them  started  a  few  tears  that  gave  lustre  to  the 
troubled  blackness  of  her  eyes  without  forming 
into  drops.  At  length  she  stood  upon  the  donjon 
tower  in  full  view  of  the  royal  army.  The  herald 
was  still  sounding  his  clarion,  and  near  him  sat 
King  Rufus,  striving  to  check  the  impatience  of 
his  war  horse,  whose  blood  seemed  on  fire  from 
the  constant  braying  of  the  trumpet  and  the  sharp 
control  held  over  him  by  the  impatient  monarch, 
whose  strong  arm  seemed  scarcely  suflloient  to 
keep  the  steed  from  plunging  into  the  moat.  A 
band  of  noble  generals  were  gathered  around  the 
monarch,  and  beyond  was  the  army  standing  dose 
together,  a  compact  wall  of  hostile  forces. 

As  the  Countess  Matilda  appeared  upon  the 
tower,  every  eye  was  uplifted  toward  her.  She 
neither  shrank  back  nor  trembled,  for  the  Saxon 
blood  was  kindled  in  her  veins,  exciting  her  to 
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more  than  feminine  coarage.  She  felt  that  in  her 
delicate  form  was  centred  the  custody  of  her  hus- 
band's knighthood,  and  modestly  gathering  the 
coavre-chef  o?er  her  features  she  waited  in  calm 
dignity  for  the  herald  to  proclaim  the  wishes  of 
his  master. 

For  a  moment  there  was  profound  silence  in  the 
hostile  company,  the  superb  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tess— ^her  queenly  figure  rendered  more  imposing 
by  vestments  massive  in  material  and  flowing 
around  her  in  rich  waves,  like  the  drapery  of  a 
Roman  matron — ^the  exquisite  beauty  of  a  face 
that  could  not  be  all  concealed  by  the  half  trans- 
parent couvre-chef,  joined  to  a  dignity  that  was 
almost  regal,  had  taken  the  enemy  by  surprise.  A 
murmur  of  admiration  ran  from  lip  to  lip.  Several 
of  the  lords  lifted  the  helmets  from  their  foreheads, 
in  chivalric  homage  to  so  much  loveliness,  and 
the  king  removed  the  bars  of  steel  from  before  his 
florid  and  coarse  features  to  fix  them  with  a  look 
of  rude  admiration  on  the  noble  lady  Slowly  he 
turned  that  glance  aside  and  it  rested  upon  Ralph 
Flambard ;  a  meaning  smile,  sensual  and  treach- 
erous, disturbed  his  heavy  mouth  and  it  was  an- 
swered with  a  look  of  crafty  gratulation  by  the 
fiivorite. 

"  Is  not  there  beauty  enough  to  justify  the  advice 
I  gave  ? "  said  the  parasite  in  a  low  voice,  stooping 
toward  the  monarch. 

"  I  would  give  the  best  earldom  ,in  England  for 
a  good  view  of  that  face.'' 

•'  Have  patience,  Iny  liege,"  replied  the  favorite, 
softly  ;  "  within  the  fortress,  your  own  hand  shall 
sweep  the  rosy  cloud  away  from  such  features  as 
your  eyes  never  dwelt  upon." 

'*  Hark !  Her  seneschal  is  answering  our  herald," 
said  the  king,  returning  Flambard's  assurance  with 
a  quick  glance.  '*  Hear  what  answer  the  lovely 
dame  renders  to  our  demand." 
^*'That  Matilda,  Countess  of  Northumberland, 
will  never  open  the  gates  of  her  husband's  castle 
to  men  who  claim  entrance  in  hostile  guise  and 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  This  is  her  answer," 
said  Ralph,  and  his  thin  lips  curled  craftily. 

"  Sound  again !  Offer  life  and  quarters  to  the 
garrison ! "  said  the  king  aloud ;  then  bending 
toward  Flambard,  he  added,  *'  We  must  obtain  an 
entrance  without  farther  siege.  If  another  night 
panes  without  giving  me  a  view  of  the  beauty  that 
envious  silk  beclouds,  thou  shalt  never  touch  a 
single  manor  of  this  rich  earldom !  " 

"To-night!"  said  Falmbard,  and  his  counte- 
nance felL  *'  Remember,  my  liege,  this  place  has 
already  withstood  our  troops  during  two  months." 

"Two  months!"  cried  Rufus,  lifting  his  arm 
80  imperatively  that  the  scales  of  his  armor  rat- 
tled again.  **  I  would  not  be  kept  from  the  heart 
of  yon  citadel  two  months  for  another  kingdom  ! 
So  bethink  thee,  Ralph  Flambard,  of  some  device 
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by  which  I  may  couch  in  yon  tower  to-night,  or, 
by  my  Other's  soul,  not  a  mark  of  this  rich  earl's 
wealth  ever  reaches  thy  cofiers." 

Ralph  Flambard  turned  away ;  a  cloud  hung 
upon  his  brow  and  he  bit  bis  lips,  musing  deeply 
while  the  king  turned  his  attention  toward  the 
fortress  again. 

"  What  says  she  now  { "  said  Rilph,  after 
moment  or  two  of  dark  thought,  during  which 
the  countess  had  given  a  second  answer  to  the 
herald.  "  What  says  she  ?  I  was  pondering  and 
heard  it  not." 

*<  That  she  will  never  yield  up  the  fortress  of  her 
husband  to  a  hostile  demand  so  long  as  one  stone 
rests  upon  another,'*  replied  Rufus,  fiercely.  '*  Be- 
ware, haughty  dame,"  he  added,  turning  a  fiery 
glance  upon  the  form  of  the  countess  ;  "  we  shall 
find  speedy  means  of  taming  down  that  rebel 
spirit." 

*'  Speedy  and  sure,*'  slid  Ralph  Flambard,  and 
his  face,  so  late  sullen  and  beclouded,  was  bright 
withsotne  fiendish  idea  thit  had  foanJ  birti  in  his 
musings.  "Leave  the  means  to  me  and  in  one 
hour  your  highness  shall  be  at  supper  in  the  castle 
hall,  with  yon  beautiful  dame  bearing  your  wine 
cup." 

*'  How  7 "  demanded  the  king,  "  what  is  thy 
thought,  Flambard  1  Let  it  do  honor  to  thy  usual 
craft  and,  by  my  mig'ity  faith,  thy  cofl'ers  shall 
be  gorged  with  Northumberland  wealth.  Speak 
quickly,  for  she  is  leaving  the  walls.*' 

**  Sound  again !  "  coinminded  Flambard  to  the 
herald,  seeing  that  the  lady  was  inde  ed  retiring 
from  the  conference.  Sound  again  and  say  that 
we  have  yet  one  more  proposition  to  make." 

'*  What  means  this,  what  wouldst  thou  pro- 
pose 1 "  said  the  king,  turning  impatiently  to 
Flambard. 

'*  Her  husband,"  said  Flambard,  briefly, 

»•  WeU ! " 

*•  Is  he  not  your  prisoner  ?  " 

«« Well,  what  then?" 

"  He  must  be  used  to  force  this  lady  into  a  capi- 
tulation." 

"  Has  not  that  been  tried  already  7  have  we  not 
used  threats  and  arguments  in  vain  ? "  said  the 
king,  impatiently. 

"  I  know,  I  know  ;  with  kirn  they  ever  will  be 
in  vain.  He  is  stubborn  as  a  Jew  and  would  bear 
torture  aa  well,  but  the  lady — she  loves  him,  she  is 
gentle  and  timid,  notwithstanding  this  lofty  bear- 
ing. Let  us  bring  him  before  her  ;  let  us  threaten 
to  tear  out  his  eyes  before  her  face  !  *' 

Rufus  interrupted  him  with  an   expression  of 
fierce  joy :   "  By  Siint  G.^orgc,  if  she  hesitates 
we  will  do  it  too  ! "  he  cried.    '*  Let  the  traitor 
earl  be  brought   hither.      She  loves  him,    does 
she?" 

There  was  a  commotion  among  the  ranks  near« 
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est  the  king,  for,  turning  his  horw,  Ralph  Flam- 
bard  spurred  through  them,  with  impetuous  haste, 
to  obey  the  cruel  mandate  his  own  bad  heart  had 
suggested. 

The  Countess  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
been  called  bsck  by  the  yoice  of  the  herald,  ob- 
senred  this  moyement  of  the  enemy  and  some 
intuitive  dread  seized  upon  her ;  she  turned  deadly 
white  and  followed  the  course  of  Flambard,  which 
was  marked  by  the  swaying  to  and  fro  among  the 
soldiery ,  like  the  effect  left  upon  a  grain  field  by  a 
ruahing  current  of  wind.     He  only  penetrated  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  army,  that  reached  the  shelter 
oi  the  wood,  when  the  soldiers  began  to  sway  back 
again  and  he  came  through  them  at  a  sharp  gallop, 
leading  a  maimed  war  steed  upon  which  a  man 
was  bound.    The  counless  could  distinguish  only 
that  the  person    upon    the  wounded  horse   ^bs 
bowed  down  as  if  he  had  fallen  forward  from 
weakness.  They  were  coming  toward  her  rapidly, 
and  still  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  them  ;  a  terrible 
apprehension  was  at  her  heart ;   her  eyes  grew 
▼ivid  ;  her  lips  blanched  ;  and  all  at  once  she  re- 
coiled back,  staggered  and  fell  against  a  projecting 
buttress.     It  was  her  lord-^it  was  Northumber- 
land !     One  glimpse  of  the  azure  scarf,  her  own 
love-gift,  hanging  tattered  and  soiled  upon   his 
broken  armor,  was  enough.    He  came  nearer  and 
nearer  at  the  will  of  Ralph  Flambard  ;  his  armor 
was  dented  and  gashed  through  the  steel.    The 
fragment  of  a  broken  plume  fell  across  his  pale 


temples  and  his  hands  were  shackled  to  the  charg- 
er's neck.  The  poor  animal  was  terribly  wounded, 
half  his  housings  were  torn  away  and  blood 
streamed  from  his  flanks  at  every  halting  leap, 
for  Ralph  Flambard  had  no  mercy  and  led  his 
captive  on  at  full  gallop,  looking  back  upon  him 
all  the  way  with  a  mocking  smile. 

A  faintness,  like  that  of  death,  still  hung  upon  ^ 
the  Countess  of  Northumberland.  The  very  castla 
seemed  to  reel  beneath  her  feet.  Stretching  forth 
her  arm  in  the  dark — for  the  agony  of  that  moment 
blinded  her — she  sank  to  her  knees  murmuring 
"  My  husband ;  oh,  my  husband ! '' 

Another  blast  of  the  trumpet ;  another  long  pre- 
amble from  the  herald.  "What  was  it  that  he  saidt 
What  atrocious  threat  was  that  which  made  the 
half-fainting  lady  spring  to  her  feet  with  a  shriek 
so  full  of  anguish  ?  They  would  tear  his  eyes  out 
— her  captive,  her  noble  husband's — there  before 
her  face,  while  the  bloom  of  her  bridal  months 
was  yet  glowing  and  fresh.  They  would  tear 
those  eyes  out  unless  she  gave  up  the  castle  within 
ten  minutes.  She  was  faint  no  longer — her  vision 
became  intensely  clear ;  she  saw  Ralph  Flambard, 
the  low-bom  parasite,  with  his  own  eager  hands 
untying  the  thongs  that  bound  her  husband  to  his 
charger.  She  saw  the  red  king  riding  toward 
them,  while  the  twilight  streamed  through  his 
fiery  hair  and  his  face  was  dark  with  fiendish  reso- 
lution. 

(To  ht  conh'titced.) 


TO   A   LOCK   OF   HAIR. 
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SwciT  lock  of  hair*— thou  calPit  to  moinory  now 

A  fonn,  a  fiioe  that  long  siDea  paned  away ; 
Thoa  breathoit  with  a  whisper  tofi  and  low      t 

As  Bummer  hreMet  *mid  the  leaves  at  play. 
The  tale  thoa  telleit  ia  to  foil  of  aadncet, 

So  fraoffht  with  aorrow,  yet  so  mild  and  meek  \ 
Ah,  it  is  dearer  far  than  tones  of  gladness, 

Its  tiembliog  tonos  a  sweeter  mnsic  speah. 

Brif  bt  lock  of  hair— thou  eom*st  before  me  now 

Like  the  fond  smile  that  beamed  within  her  eye ; 
The  pore,  elear  light  that  lay  ujfon  her  brow, 

And  her  own  voiee  that  trembled  softly  by. 
I  clasp  again  that  fair  and  gentle  hand, 

Aboot  ray  neck  those  arms  again  entwine ; 
And  oh,  In  deepeat  joy  again  I  stand 

Bjr  thy  blest  aide,  my  aainted  Caroline. 


A  brief,  a  happy  day  waa  thine,  my  ftiend ; 

The  Howera  were  thomleaa  In  thy  aunoy  path  ; 
And  oh,  we  deemud  not  that  thy  coorae  would  and 

So  SMK  amid  the  gloomy  ahades  of  death. 
That  thoa  in  yoath*a  bright  morn  and  hope*8  glad  d^. 

When  mirth  and  pleasure  filled  each  paaaing  h«nr, 
Thoa  fh>m  our  midst  wouldst  gently  paaa  away, 

And  to  iu  blkaOil  reat  thy  apirit  aoar. 

In  lovely  Jane  thoy  made  thy  lowly  bed 

Within  the  green  and  blooming  earth'a  cold  braast, 
And  roaes  blosaomed  o'er  thy  youthful  head, 

And  bright  birds  aang  above  thy  place  of  rest. 
*  Twere  meet  that  such  thy  requiem  should  be, 

That  skies  all  cloudless  o'er  thy  grave  should  shine, 
And  flowerets  beautiful  bloom  fVesh  and 

For  thoa  were  pure  like  CAsm,  my  Caroline. 


LOUISA   WILSON. 


■  T     JCftB.     LTDIA     H.     8  1  O  0  V  ft  R  I  T  . 


**  WwM  I  not,  tk^  boar. 
The  Iftrfy  of  kit  heart  1    PriacMa  of  life  t 
■iitroM  nf  feast  and  feror  1    Could  I  touch 
A  roM  with  ray  white  haadi  bat  it  became 
Redder  at  ODce  1 

Aad  H  it  not  mj  rftame 
To  have  made  thta  woe  mjinelf,  (torn  all  that  joy  1— Jir<««  Bwgt  U 


**  What  !  still  a  priBoner  to  this  odieu  infla- 
eaza  ?  "  said  a  bright  belle,  as  she  gaily  glided  iato 
the  chamber  of  her  friend. 

"  Not  exactly  iU,  Jalia ;  bat  then  sach  a  hideous 
swollen  face,  as  yoa  see,  makes  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  appear.  I  think  my  nose  has  grown  large, 
too  ;  don't  yoa  1  And  this  chill,  cheerless,  No- 
vember weather  makes  it  no  great  trial  to  keep 
house. ** 

**  Oh !  bat  you  might  have  put  on  a  thick  green 
▼eil,  and  wrapped  yourself  up  in  furs,  just  to 
go  to  church  and  see  the  wedding  of  Frede- 
rick Wilson  and  Louisa." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  I 
heard  of  the  return  of  Frederick  Wilson  from 
Europe.    What  a  march  they  have  stolen." 

"  Not  much  oi'ti  stolen  march,  one  would  think, 
dear  Emma.  They  have  beeu  engaged  full  three 
years.  Indeed,  so  long  did  he  stay  on  his  travels, 
that  many  thought  the  marriage  would  never  take 
place  at  all.^' 

"  Come,  now,  lay  aside  your  muff  and  mantilla, 
and  be  the  good  Samaritan,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it.  Tes,  please !  What  need  was  there  of  being 
in  such  a  remarkable  hurry  ?" 

'*  I  believe  it  was  understood  that  the  event 
would  take  place  immediately  after  his  arrival ; 
and  they  wished  to  be  established  in  their  city 
home  before  ther  Winter." 

**  Well,  they  might  at  least  have  given  informa- 
tion of  the  hour  of  their  nuptials  to  some  of  their 
old  acquaintance.  Though,  I  presume,  a  little 
mystery  gives  a  wonderful  zest  to  matrimony." 

"  Their  plan  was  to  leave  for  their  journey  in 
the  morning  ears,  and  by  appointing  the  cere*- 
raony  at  ap  early  hour  they  hoped  to  avoid  a 
dense  crowd,  and  so  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone." 

"Expert  marksmen,  without  a  doubt.  Did 
Louisa  look  well?" 

"  Beautiful,  as  you  know  brides  always  do. 
She  wore  a  fair  muslin,  fine  as  a  thought,  and 


white  as  the  driven  snow.  It  was  fitted  perfectly 
to  her  graceful  form,  and  her, neck  and  delicately 
rounded  arms  were  like  alabaster.  The  flowing 
bridal  veil  was  confined  above  her  sunny  curls 
with  pure  jessamine  and  the  orange  flower.  She 
wore  no  other  ornament." 

"  Why,  who  would  have  expected  such  remarka- 
ble plainness  from  her?  lias  she  turned  Qua- 
ker?" 

*'  No,  it  was  the  taste  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
18,1  suppose, a  trifle  more  infallible  than  ever,  from 
having  visited  so  many  of  the  European  courts." 

"  I  should  think  he  would  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  splendor  and  elegance  abroad,  as  to 
require  it  at  home." 

"  They  say  it  has  rather  led  him  to  admire  sim- 
plicity. A9any  rate,  Louisa  never  looked  so  well 
in  her  life,  with  those  downcast  eyes,  their  long 
fringes  resting  on  her  glowing  cheek,  and  that 
sweet  air  of  dependence  on  him  which  is  so  win- 
ning. I  understand  he  has  brought  her. the  most 
magnificent  things,  sets  of  pearl,  and  diamonds, 
and  so  forth,  which  will  be  worn  at  the  parties  in 
the  high  circles  where  they  are  to  move." 

"  I  wonder  if  the  old  aunt  who  brought  her  up 
will  be  urged  to  make  her  appearance  there." . 

"  She  has  been  invited  to  take  her  residence  with 
them,  but  declines.  Her  age  makes  a  quiet  home 
more  agreeable." 

"  Perhaps  Louisa  might  be  ashamed  of  aunt3r's 
country  manners  among  her  new,  &shionable 
friends." 

"  Oh,  Emma,  I  can  never  think  her  so  heart- 
less." 

*'  Nor  I.  But  go  on  with  your  description  of 
the  wedding,  my  dear  creature.  And  pray  disen- 
cumber yourself  of  those  immense  India-rubbers, 
and  take  the  other  velvet  rocking-chair.  There, 
now  we  shall  be  so  cosy." 

"  Fred  Wilson,  you  know,  was  always  a  jewel 
of  a  man — so  high  bred,  so  refined.  He  is  still 
more  polished  by  foreign  travel,  which  his  wealth 
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gave  him  every  advantage  of  making  both  improv- 
ing and  eitensive.  I  never  thought  him  so  hand- 
some as  this  morning ;  his  intellectual  features 
were  lighted  up  with  such  a  beaming  happiness, 
like  one  who  has  gained  a  priceless  treasure.  Then 
he  responded  so  louchingly,  *  till  death  us  do 
part.'  It  was  both  solemn  and  beautiful.  ]  caught 
a  glimp^  of  the  group  at  the  church  door,  while 
he  was  throwing  her  cashmere  round  her  with 
perfect  tenderness,  as  if  l^e  feared  the  slightest 
visiting  of  the  rude  air  for  his  precious  one. 
Every  creature  pressed  forward  to  get  a  view 
of  her  as  she  stepped  into  her  coach,  and  there 
was  such  an  awfiil  msh,  that  I  was  glad  to  es- 


>» 


cape 

**  I  never  thought,  for  my  part,  that  Louisa  was 
more  beautiful  than  several  others  of  our  acquain- 
tance whom  I  could  name." 

"Peihaps  not.  But  then  she  is  exceedingly 
graceful,  and  shows  in  all  she  says  and  does  her 
accomplished  education.  Then,  you  know,  there 
is  something  so  fascinating  about  a  bride  leaving, 
as  she  does,  all  the  sacred  spots  of  early  recollec- 
tion, the  play  places  and  playmates  of  her  child- 
hood, the  hearthstone  where  she  was  trained  and 
sheltered  as  a  tender  blossom,  to  make  to  herself  a 
new  home,  to  trust  in  new  friends,  to  endure  new 
trials,  supported  only  by  his  love  who  was  once  to 
her  as  a  stranger,  but  is  now  to  be  more  than  al^ 
the  world  besides  ;  there  is  in  this  something  su- 
blime, yet  sad,  even  to  tears." 

**  Bless  me,  Julia,  you  are  right  eloquent.  Did 
oar  good  clergyman  preach  a  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  you  take  notes,  for  the  beiHgt  and  be- 
hoof of  all  spinsters'}  Was  there  a  crowd  at  this 
pathetic  ceremony  1  " 

*'  Yes  ;  notwithstanding  it  was  at  the  early 
hoar  of  eight.  Directly  in  front  of  me  were  the 
three  tall  Misses  Astor,  through  whose  interstices  I 
was  obliged  to  gather,  by  skilful  dodging,  almost  all 
that  I  saw,  for  you  know  to  look  over  their  shoul- 
ders would  he  impossible  to  any  but  a  daughter  of 
Anak.  They  had  made  their  toilet  in  a  hurry, 
and  could  not  wholly  conceal,  under  their  smart 
new  hats,  their  hair  en  papillotte.  Here  and 
there  was  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  ancient  maidens, 
who,  I  thought,  had  left  breakfast  uneaten,  and 
were  wanting  it.  Even  the  fat,  red-faced  tavern- 
keeper  waddled  there,  and  the  lame  lady  over  the 
way,  and  scores  of  boys  hung  upon  the  columns 
and  tope  of  pews  like  monkeys,  though  the  sex- 
ton did  all  in  hia  power  to  keep  them  down. 
Every  body  seemed  good-natured  and  animated  ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  scene  altogether  worth  going  out 
for,  this  raw  morning.  I  am  sorry  you  have 
made  choice  of  such  a  time  to  wear  a  kerchief" 
"  You  are  so  kind,  Julia,  to  ccme  and  amuse 
me  with  your  nice  descriptions,  that  I  believe  I 
have  lost  nothing.    Indeed,  I  may  have  a  clearer 


idea  of  the  whole  than  if  I  had  been  there  myself, 
for  your  perceptive  powers  are  vastly  better  de- 
veloped than  mine.  I  declare  I  feel  quite  recov- 
ered from  my  inapposite  illness  by  your  entertain- 
ing talk.'' 

Thus  renovated  and  cheered,  the  two  friends 
started  upon  a  little  tongue-race,  alternately  spur- 
ring and  outstripping  each  other,  with  exuberant 
fluency    and  girlish  spirits.     Louisa   passed  the 
usual    anatomical  procees,  which  the  respeetive 
positions  of  engagement  and  matrimony  involve. 
Minute  points  were  scanned,  not  from  cejisorious- 
ness,  but  from  the  habit  of  analysis  common  to  the 
tact  and  rapid  movement  of   the  female  mind. 
The  catalogue  of  faults  was,  however,  on  the  pre- 
sent citation,  quite  moderate,  the  most  prominent 
one  seeming  to  be  a  sort  of  variation  oi  mood  and 
manner,  not  exactly  'amounting  to  caprice,  but 
verging  at  times  toward  the  extremes  of  sprightli- 
ness  and  taciturnity.    Finally,  with  the  good  feel- 
ing common   to  their  happy  season   of  life,  they 
summed  up  the  whole  with  a  preponderance  of 
agreeable  properties,  and  a  reiteration  of  their  full 
sense  of  her  good  fortune  in  gaining  a  companion 
and  an  establishment  so  eligible,  and  an  admission 
that  in  person  and  education  she  was  qualified  t^ 
be  an  ornament  to  both.     This  bridal  furnished 
similar  materials  for  delineation  and  discussion  in 
other  circles   throughout  the   townsliip,  and  an 
acceptable  subject  for  sundry  letters  between  fair 
and  young  correspondents,  after  which   it  gave 
place  to  other  bubbles  on  the  wave  of  life,  and  fell 
into  the  shadow  of  tilings  that  were. 

In  the  meantime,  Ftederick  Wilson  and  his 
young  wife  had  become  somewhat  domesticated 
in  their  new  home-  It  comprised  every  element 
of  comfort  with  the  embellishments  of  taste.  Its 
owner  found  a  new  impulfe  in  leiideiing  it  wor- 
thy of  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  and  was  but  too 
happy  to  hear  her  praise  the  mansion  and  grounds 
of  which  he  had  mr.de  her  the  mistress,  and  the 
works  of  art  with  whith  the  spacious  apartments 
were  decorated.  Nor  was  she  an  ungrateful  reci- 
pient of  his  tenderness  and  liberality,  but  repaid 
them  with  the  fullness  of  a  susceptible  heart, glory- 
ing in  its  first  love.  He  viewed  her  as  the 
«  purest  pearl  from  ocean's  deepest  cell,"  and  she 
turned  to  him  as  the  flower  to  the  sun,  confiding 
and  constant  ;  congeniality  of  taste  heightened  the 
pleasure  of  their  intercourse  ;  the  same  book«  the 
same  picture,  the  same  music  delighted  tbem»and 
the  claims  of  society  were  met  and  discharged 
with  a  kindred  satisfaction.  He  was  charmed  at 
the  admiration  which  her  courteous  manners  and 
brilliant  conversation  elicited,  and  she  took  pride 
in  a  husband  who,  to  every  manly  accomplishment, 
added  the  good  sense  of  prizing  more  highly  his 
own  native  land  after  that  comparison  with  others 
which    is  sometimes  so   perilous  to   patriotism. 
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Matrimonial  life  opened  for  them  with  an  Eden 
splendor,  and  it  waa  long  ere  any  shadow  gathered 
aronnd  its  bowers. 

The  first  draw-back  to  their  felicity  was  a 
species  of  nonchalance  or  indifference,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  but  the  wife.  Expecting  a 
warm  participation  in  whatever  interested  hira, 
this  change  vexed  his  sensibility.  He  recalled 
every  minntia  of  his  own  deportment,  fearing  there 
might  have  been  involuntary  remissness,  and 
redoubled  his  assidnity  to  discover  and  gratify  her 
widies.  But  those  periods  of  abstractedneaa  or 
stupor  which  originally  occured  at  long  intervals, 
grew  more  frequent,  sometimes  alternating  with  a 
mirth  apparently  as  causeless  and  equally  ungrace- 
ful. He  became  apprehensive  that  her  nervous 
system  was  unhinged  and  ansdousTy  summoned 
medical  skill  to  her  aid. 

These  apparent  caprices  did  not  permanently 
impair  warmth  of  heart  or  vivacity  of  intellect,  but 
were  in  painful  contrast,  as  the  cloud  with  the 
sunbeam.  To  the  earnest  inquiries  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  accustomed  to  speak  slightly  of 
them  as  constitutional  head- aches,  severe  but  tem- 
porary. Exceedingly  did  he  dread  their  i-ecur- 
rence,  eiqpecialJy  when  the  glance  of  any  other 
observer  was  added  to  his  own,  for  such  was  the 
sensitive  nature  of  his  love,  that  he  shrank  at  the 
thought  that  the  slightest  reproach  should  fall 
upon  its  object,  and  hoarded  her  praises  as  the 
miser  his  gold. 

Thus  passed  away  the  first  year  and  a  portion 
of  the  second  of  their  matrimonial  life.  Louisa 
was  amiable  to  all  around,  benevolent  to  the 
poor,  and  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  her  husband, 
with  the  exception  of  the  variations  of  manner 
which  have  been  mentioned.  These,  he  could 
not  but  apprehend,  had  a  different  and  deeper 
source  than  the  physical  indisposition  under 
which  they  were  sheltered.  His  penetration  was 
not  BO  far  hoodwinked  as  to  mistake  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  some  measure  dependent  on  volition. 
His  continued  fear  was,  that  the  same  misgiving 
might  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  others  ;  and  he 
spread  out,  as  it  were,  his  whole  being  to  guard 
her  from  suspicion,  until  the  effort  was  agony. 

At  length,  with  the  frankness  which  was  a  part 
of  his  nature,  and  the  tenderness  due  to  a  wife, 
he  warned  her  of  the  fault  to  which  he  believed 
her  to  be  addicted,  and  set  forth  its  inevitable* 
consequences  with  feeling  and  emphasis.  Her 
reply  was  a  reiterated  assurance  that  she  had 
used  only  a  stimulating  medicine  prescribed  by  a 
physician  for  the  nervous  bead-ache,  to  which,  from 
early  childhood,  she  had  been  subject ;  and  passed 
into  such  emotions  of  resentment  and  passionate 
grief,  that  he  almost  shuddered  at  the  step  he  had 
taken,  and  fervently  hoped  that  his  suspicions 
might  have  been  groundless. 


Jn  retirement  Louisa's  conscience  keenly  smote 
her  ;  she  wept  and  lay  upon  the  earth  ;  she  de- 
tested herself  for  her  duplicity,  and  determined  no 
longer  to  wreck  the  p>eace  of  the  husband  whom 
she  loved.  She  resolved  to  forsake  a  habit  on 
which  she  could  not  reflect  without  abhorrence, 
and  mourned  that  she  had  not  possessed  sufficient 
moral  courage  to  acknowledge  it  and  implore  his 
aid  in  its  extirpation. 

The  eagle- eye  of  the  husband  detected  the 
change  that  ensued  with  unspeakable  gratitude. 
Her  fine  mind  and  large  heart  seemed  enfran- 
chised from  a  hateful  bondage.  Whatever  could 
be  devised  for  her  happiness  was  sedulously  ob- 
tained and  her  unspoken  wishes  studied.  He 
said  mentally,  "  how  can  I  ever  efface  from  her 
affectionate  heart  the  suffering  I  have  inflicted,  or 
reward  her  for  the  struggle  she  has  so  successfully 
endured,**  and  he  literally  overwhelmed  her  with 
the  fullness  of  his  love.  She,  too,  exulted  in  that 
love,  and  in  being  worthy  of  it.  She  felt  that  she 
had  achieved  a  victory,  and  secretly  despised  those 
who,  being  in  like  manner  enslaved,  did  not  reso- 
lutely break  their  chains.  **  But  let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed.** 

Pleasant  would  it  be  to  linger  on  this  period  of 
conjugal  felicity.  But  the  evil  habit  of  which  we 
have  spoken  is  like  the  "strong  man  armed," 
and  though  love  may  wrestle  with  it  till  the  break 
of  day,  it  will  scarcely  prevail  unless  it  take  hold 
of  the  strength  of  Omnipotence. 

Frederick  and  Louisa  both  enjoyed  refined  so- 
ciety and  were  qualified  to  adorn  it.  From  the 
earliest  dalRf  their  marriage  they  had  discharged 
its  claims  'vith  a  disposition  both  to  receive  and 
impart  happiness.  In  those  fashionable  parties 
which  require  elaborate  dress  and  preparation 
their  position  obliged  them  sometimes  to  mingle, 
and  their  reception  was  always  flattering.  But 
their  principal  social  delight  was  to  surround  their 
table  with  a  few  chosen  friends,  where  the  flow 
of  the  soul  was  not  impeded  by  the  ice  of  cere- 
mony. These  pleasant  gatherings  had  been  gra- 
dually laid  aside  during  the  domination  of  Louisa's 
tyrant  foe.  For  though  she  had  always  maintained 
sufficient  caution  to  appear  well  on  public  and 
formal  occasions,  it  was  sometimes  the  reverse  in 
those  visits  which  involved  less  restraint.  She 
more  slightly  armed  herself,  and  the  inspection 
was  more  concentrated  and  critical. 

Sometimes  Frederick  had  been  compelled  to 
meet  their  invited  guests  with  the  excuse  of  her 
having  an  excruciating  head-ache,  and  though  he 
loathed  to  lend  his  aid  to  what  he  deemed  decep- 
tion, and  felt  like  a  divided  being  while  discharg- 
ing alone  the  requisitions  of  hospitality,  still  he 
considered  it  a  duty,  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
his  wife  and  was  thankful  that  she  did  not  by 
her  presence  overthrow  it.    Now  that  this  reign 
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of  terror  was  over,  he  indulged  with  a  baoyant 
heart  in  his  favorite  aocial  entertainmenta,  while 
hia  fair  kindred  spirit  presided  with  her  character- 
istic elegance  and  grace. 

One  fine  morning  in  Summer  he  came  in,  re- 
marking that  be  had  met  acquaintances  from  a 
distant  city  to  whom  he  wished  to  show  attention, 
and  if  she  had  no  other  engagements  would  invite 
them  to  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  with  a  few  of  their 
neighbors  and  more  intimate  friends.  She  con- 
curred, with  an  affectionate  zeal  In  his  plans,  and 
arranged  on  the  mantel-piece,  with  exquisite  taste, 
a  variety  of  vases  filled  with  rich  flowers  from  their 
garden  and  conservatory.  She  busied  herMlf  to 
see  that  everything  was  in  order,  Bn4  proposed, 
what  she  knew  would  please  him,  to  pour  out  the 
tea  with  her  own  h«nd  at  a  table  in  the  parlor 
where  they  should  assemble.  He  was  partial  to 
ibis  mode,  from  the  principle  of  dispensing  with 
ceremony  whenever  it  was  possible,  and  also  from 
early  recollection,  having  been  accustomed  thus 
to  see  his  mother  entertain  her  friends,  and  knew 
that  on  Louisa's  part  this  was  a  submLssion  to  his 
preference  i^hich  he  did  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

Their  guests  arrived  at  an  early  hour  and  were 
admiring  the  paintinga  and  statuary  that  decorated 
the  lofty  apartment,  and  inhaling  the  balmy  air 
that  through  the  long  window  opened  upon  a  colon- 
nade, whose  pillars  were  clasped  by  clustering 
vines  and  adorned  with  blossomed  shrubbery. 
Frederick  hastened  to  summon  Louisa  and  was 
startled  to  find  her  not  only  in  dishabille,  but — 
with  the  head-ache.  ^ 

He  begged  that  he  might  excuse  M-  and  ad- 
vised by  all  means  that  she  should  remain  in  her 
own  room.  But  she  was  bent  on  descending  and, 
by  a  strong  efibrt  in  which  she  excelled,  managed 
to  welcome  her  visitants  with  tolerable  grace. 
Yet  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  her  could 
not  fail  to  detect  by  her  sleepy  eyes  and  cause  lev 
repetitions  in  discourse,  that  she  was  not  herself 
The  tea-equipage  was  brought  in.  And  now 
the  simple  mode  of  presenting  it,  which  he  bad 
accepted  as  a  favor,  was  a  new  source  of  appre- 
hension. Seating  herself  at  the  table  behind  her 
splendid  service  ofsilver,  she  filled  the  cup  nearest 
to  her  and  continued  pouring — ^pouring — untji  the 
overflowing  tray  discharged  its  superfluous  bever- 
age upon  the  rich  carpet.  The  agonizing  husband 
affected  not  to  observe  it  and  talked  with  his 
friends  rapidly  and  at  random.  An  elderly  }ady, 
a  distant  relative  of  his  mother,  quietly  approach- 
ing, begged  to  relieve  her  of  the  oflSce  on  account 
of  her  indisposition. 

"  No,  no !  I  thank  you ;  I  am  fond  of  pouring 
out.     I  am  quite  used  to  it,  I  assure  you." 
Frederick  springing  to  he^  exclaimed : 
"  T  hope  yon  will  allow  MriL  Carlton  to  uke 
your  place." 
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«*  I  have  myself,"  Hid  that  lady,  in  a  low,  tooth- 
ing tone,  **  been  so  troubled  with  severe  nervous 
head-aches  in  my  youth,  as  to  be  nearly  blind, and 
quite  too  tremulous  for  any  effort  like  this." 

**  But  I  have  no  head-ache  now  ;  no,  just  none 
at  all.  I  insist  on  helping  my  friends  to  refresh- 
ments myself.    It  is  such  a  great,  a  very  great, 

great  pleasure,  indeed." 

Frederick  led  her  unwillingly  to  a  sola,  where 
she  half  reclined  against  one  of  its  pillows.  The 
servant  having  his  tray  restored  to  order,  through 
the  care  of  Mrs  Carlton,  commenced  to  serve  the 
company,  and  was  about  passing  her  when  she 
seized  his  arm  with  a  sudden  sweep,  calling  out : 

"  Here,  bring  me  a  cup !  Why  do  you  pass  me 
by  7  I'll  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  your  mis- 
tress." 

Then  she  fell  into  an  imm<^dera(e  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, while  her  husband,  pale,  and  in  torture — hal^ 
persuading  and  half-compelling — took  her  to  her 
own  room.  At  his  return  he  attempted  no  excuse, 
and  the  guests,  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  to 
converse  and  be  at  ease,  excused  themselves  and 
departed. 

Mrs.  Cariton  lingered  a  while  after  all  others 
had  gone  and,  motioning  toward  a  boudoir,  said, 
in  a  low  gentle  voice : — 

•*  My  dear  Mr.  Wilson  ;  your  mother's  blood  is 
in  my  veins.  I  love  yon,  and  I  love  your  wife. 
Can  I  be  of  use  to  either  of  you  T  " 

**  Oh,  no !  at  least  I  do  not  see  how.  These 
terrible  head -aches  are  destroying  her  nervous 
system.  She  has  had  them  from  early  youth.  I 
have  applied  to  the  best  physicians,  but  they  give 
no  aid." 

"  Have  you  applied  to  the  (Jreaf  Physician  T 
Frederick  Wilson,  I  admire  your  conjugal  tender- 
ness and  conscancy.  But  their  utmost  ingenuity 
cannot  blind  others  to  a  fault  so  palpable.  I  have 
long  been  aware  of  it.  Absolve  your  noble  mind 
^rom  the  penance  of  this  vain  disguise,  which  the 
eye  of  even  the  commonest  servant  can  penetrate." 

"  Why  do  you  seek  to  draw  such  a  confess ioi» 
from  me  V* 

*'  That  I  may  sooth  the  anguish  that  is  eating 
away  your  existence,  and,  if  possible,  help  you 
both." 

Facing  the  room  with  rapid  and  disordered 
steps,  he  at  length  paused  opposite  to  her,  half- 
unconsciously  repeating  : — 

*'  Help  us  f  help  us  *  how  can  that  be  ?  " 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  drawing  him  to 
a  seat  by  her  side,  said  with  maternal  kindness : 

**  Can  you  feel  willing  to  confide  in  me  so  far 
as  to  say  whether  you  have  ever  spoken  le  Louisa 
of  her  destructive  habit  7  ** 

"  I  have." 

**  Freely  and  firmly,  as  a  husband  should  t" 
Freely  and  firmly.    Oh,  yes !  and  she  seemed 
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to  have  reformed.  It  is  now  a  long  time  rince 
aught  of  this  kind  has  occarred.  I  thought  she 
was  my  own  blessed  angel  again.    Oh,  my  God !  '* 

He  covered  his  &ce  with  his  hands,  but  through 
his  convulsed  fingers  oozing  tears  found  their 
way.  The  sympathizing  friend  waited  till  the 
emotion  had  subsided,  and  he  eic Aimed : — 

'*  If  you  can  do  anything  for  us,  do  it,  in 
Heaven's  name.** 

'*  My  dear  Frederick,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  ; 
I  am  old  and  have  seen  something  of  the  world ; 
I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  the  victim  to  escape 
these  toils  of  the  tempter.  The  warmest  affec- 
tions, the  highest  talent,  the  most  indomitable 
pride,  have  been  set  in  array  against  them  and 
fallen.  Believe  me,  you  are  not  the  person  to 
manage  this  matter.  Will  you  leave  it  to 
me  ?  "• 

**  You  have  my  everlasting  gratitude  for  your 
heavenly  benevolence.  I  put  myself  under  your 
control.** 

"Then  I  shall  require  implicit  obedience.  I 
know  you  wish  to  visit  your  estates  in  a  distant 
Country.    Leave  the  house  early  in  the  momingi 


without  seeing  Lonisa ;  I  will  remain  with  her 
and  watch  over  her  during  your  absence.  My 
lone  widowhood  will  enable  me  so  to  arrange  my 
family  that  none  will  sustain  injury.  I  feel  this 
eflbrt  to  save  her  to  be  all  important." 

"  But  how  will  yon  explain  the  circumstance  of 
my  departure  1  *' 

"  I  will  inform  her  that  you  have  left  on  bnsi- 
ness,  grieved  to  the  heart  by  her  perseverance  in 
error.  If  necessary,  I  will  even  suggest  that  your 
return  may  depend  on  her  conduct." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Carlton,  you  are  too  seven. 
You  will  drive  her  to  desperation." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  the  futility  of  temporizing 
measures?  of  appeals  to  all  the  native  emotions 
and  forms  t>f  tendemesa  ?  I  repeat  to  you,  that  I 
love  Louisa,  both  for  your  sake  and  her  own. 
My  feelings  have  been  strongly  drawn  out  to  her 
from  personal  resemblance  she  bears  to  the  last 
darling  daughter  whom  Heaven  took  from  my 
embrace  to  its  own.  I  promise  yon  to  be  kind, 
and  to  apprize  you  constantly  by  letter  of  our 
progress.  Do  you  trust  me  ?  " 
To  be  Continued, 


MARY'S   GRAVE. 
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BmiOHT  o*er  yon  cloud-piled  battlement 

The  creaeent  moon  it  rising  slow, 
And  in  the  pathlen  firmament 

Like  polished  silver  shines  her  bow. 
While  as  onnumbered  eyee  of  brightness 

The  stars  thetr  sl^plees  watch  are  keeping, 
Till  rock  and  river  bask  in  lightness. 

And  forests  in  their  sheen  are  sleeping. 

Pale  miats  obsoare  the  Autamn  son  ; 
The  silent  flowers  dose  one  by  one  ; 
Or  withering  on  the&ding  stem, 
Strip  Fhira  of  her  diadem. 
Silence  this  sacred  spot  pervadea— 
Keeps  vigils  in  the  solemn  sbadea 
Where  the  dark  pine-trees'  gloomy  wave 
Shadows  the  mound  of  "  Mary's  gravo." 

The  birds,  erewhile  of  blithesome  nota. 
Dull  on  the  wing,  in  silence  float ; 
The  woods  are  robed  in  splendor  by, 


Wove  in  the  bright  wooft  of  the  sky, 
By  hands  of  immortality. 
Why  is  this  season  thus  so  dear 
To  him  who  lingers  mournful  nearl 
Bending  by  this  white  monument, 
Communing  with  deep  thought  intent  1 
When  round  night's  coming  shadows  gloom 
Alas !  it  is  "  my  Mary's  tomb  ;  " 
She  was  a  flower  of  fragile  steRi, 
Love  and  beauty's  treasured  gem- 
Why  should  I  weep  thy  early  doom  1 
Thou  art  fkded— but  to  bloom. 

In  the  spirit  land  eternal 
Blossom  valleys  ever  vernal, 
Fanned  by  winds  that  knows  no  sighing. 
Decked  with  flowerets  never  dying, 
Watered  by  that  glorious  stream 
Flowing  from  God's  throne  supreme- 
He  of  life  and  good  the  piver ; 
Loved  one,  thou  art  Hia — forever! 
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8hs  deeps  whoa  hca Ten's  aasoILed 

Beads  its  dear,  axon  arch  abova 
Her  ehOdhood's  arcr  joyoos  hom« : 

Whaia  auabeaflH,  aa  ia  liafcrin;  hMrc, 
Watched  a'ar  that  bod  whoae  pro 

On  Swadbb  soil  sboold  spria;  to  bl 
UaeoBscioas  of  the  florioas  dowet 

It  held  to  fild  the  raolted  toaab. 


8he  sleeps  whose  meoiorj  yet  awakes, 

The  throtbiog  palse,  the  aehio^  brow, 
Aad  time  oor  chaaf  e  aor  ^adoess  breaks 

Tb«  drearojofi  of  that  sleeper  oow, 
UpOD  whose  haart  waa  f  rsTea  deep 

The  records  «f  a  ehaof  eless  lore, 
Whose  deathless  flame  wUI  ercr  keep 

Uoceasinf  Ti^ib  far  above. 

Bar  lift,  while  here,  like  soma  pore  ray 

Of  noon-tide  splendor  brif btly  ibooe. 
And  o*er  her  chiseled  featores  lay 

The  spirit's  garb  of  beauty  thrown. 
Then  hope  lit  with  a  beaming  smile 

The  carriog  lip,  the  brilliant  eye, 
And  trasting  lore  and  faith  the  while 

Saw  fairy  Tisioifl  swaaping  bj. 
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Whose  wealth  opoo  no  other  shrine 

Than  hij  had  shed  ooe  fl.ckerinf  raj, 
Bat  brisfater  with  the  lapse  of  tisae 

For  bin  had  grown  from  day  to  day. 
Tat  trusting  Ioto,  and  faith,  aad  hope, 

Weva  rodaly  cast  naheeded  by. 
And  man's  ambitions  power  h^l  seopa 

To  reTol  'neath  the  Taohad  sky. 

To  wed  for  wealth  whose  dazzUog  flame 

Had  Inred  from  duty's  path  away. 
His  heart  to  learn  too  late  that  fame. 

And  wealth  and  glory  ne'er  repay 
The  tnuting  Iotc  whose  plighted  vowa 

For  years  bad  formed  a  spell  of  power. 
But  stem  ambition's  to  ice  had  roosad 

Him  to  the  conflict  of  the  boor. 

He  left  her  and  her  spirit  sank 

Unchiding  from  life's  scenes  away. 
He  left  her  and  then  fully  drank 

Of  borrowed  glory  far  away, 
And  baskiog  in  the  smiles  of  one 

Whose  miad  so  far  surpassed  bis  own, 
*  Twas  like  the  glory  of  the  son. 

Upon  the  erening's  planet  thrown. 


They  centred  on  one  earthly  star 
« 
Whose  light  to  her  oaee  shone  so  bright, 

Which  in  its  distance,  near  or  far. 
Her  spirit  worshipped  day  and  night. 

Forgetful  that  its  light  eoald  fade 
Or  shad  its  rays  no  more  above 

The  haart  whose  suoshine  it  had  made 
And  bardenad  with  uaikding  love. 

1^ 


And  yet  methinks  wheu  that  pale  flower 

Sank  to  the  slumber  of  the  grave, 
He  would  have  cast  the  wealth  and  power. 

And  life  itself  away  to  save 
One  who  had  given  thus  for  him 

Her  love,  her  hope,  her  life  away  , 
But  man,  alia !  can  aever  win 

The  spirit  back  to  fattaied  clay. 


THE   DOMAIN   OF   ARNHEIM. 
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Tlw  gudeo  lika  a  lady  &ir  was  cat, 

That  lay  aa  if  the  sluinbared  in  delight, 
And  to  the  open  ikies  her  eyetdid  shut. 

The  azure  fields  of  Heaven  were  'sembled  right 

In  a  large  round  set  with  the  flowers  of  light. 
The  flowers  de  luce  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hung  upon  their  axon  leavea  did  shew 
Like  twinkUng  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  evening  blue.— Oi/m  Fltteker, 


Fbom  his  cradle  to  bis  grave  a  gale  of  prosperity 
bore  my  friend  Ellison  along.  Nor  do  I  use  the 
word  prosperity  in  its  mere  worldly  sense.  I  mean 
it  as  synonymous  with  happiness.  The  person  of 
whom  I  speak  seemed  bom  for  the  purpose  of  fore- 
shadowing the  doctrines  of  Turg6t,  Price,  Priestly 
and  Condorc6(^-of  exemplifying  by  individual  in- 
stance what  has  been  deemed  the  chimera  of  the 
perfectionists.  In  the  brief  existence  of  Ellison  I 
fimcy  that  I  have  seen  refuted  the  dogma,  that  in 
man's  very  nature  lies  some  hidden  principle,  the 
antagonist  of  bliss.  An  anxious  examination  of 
his  career  has  given  me  to  ux^derstand  that,  in 
general,  from  the  violation  of  a  few  simple  laws 
of  humanity  arises  the  wretchedness  of  mankind — 
that  as  a  species  we  have  in  our  possession  the  as 
yet  unwrought  elements  of  content — and  that, 
even  now,  in  the  present  darkness  and  madness  of 
all  thought  on  the  great  question  of  the  social 
condition,  it  is  not  impossible  that  man,  the  indi- 
vidiHal,  under  certain  unusual  and  highly  fortuitous 
conditions,  may  be  happy. 

With  opinions  such  as  these  my  young  friend, 
too,  was  fully  imbued  ;  and  thus  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  which 
distinguislied  his  life  was,  in  great  measure,  <he 
result  of  preconcert.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that 
with  less  of  the  instinctive  philosophy  which,  now 
and  then,  stands  so  well  in  the  stead  of  experience, 
Mr.  Ellison  would  have  found  himself  precipitated, 
by  the  very  extraordinary  successes  of  his  life,  into 
the  common  vortex  of  unhappiness  which  yawns 
for  those  of  pre-eminent  endowments.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  my  object  to  pen  an  essay  on  hap- 
piness. The  ideas  of  my  friend  may  be  scmuned 
up  in  a  few  words.  He  admitted  but  four  elemen- 
tary  principles,  or,  more  strictly,  conditions,  of  bliss. 
That  which  be  considered  chief  was  (strange  to 
say !)  the  simple  and  purely  physical  one  of  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  **  The  health,"  he  said, 
**  attainable  by  other  means  is  scarcely  worth  the 
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name."  He  instanced  the  ecstacies  of  the  fox- 
hunter,  and  pointed  to  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  the 
only  people  who,  as  a  class,  can  be  fairly  consid- 
ered happier  than  others.  His  second  condition 
was  the  love  of  woman.  His  third,  and  most 
difficult  of  realization,  was  the  contempt  of  am- 
bition. His  fourth  was  an  object  of  unceasing 
pursuit ;  and  he  held  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  extent  of  attainable  happiness  was  in  proportion 
to  the  spirituality  of  this  object. 

Ellison  was  remarkable  in  the  continuous  pro- 
fiision  of  good  gifts  lavished  upon  him  by  fortune. 
In  personal  grace  and  beauty  he  exceeded  all  men. 
His  intellect  was  of  that  order  to  which  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  is  less  a  labor  than  an  intuition 
and  a  ^cessity.  His  family  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  empire.  His  bride  was  the 
loveliest  and  most  devoted  of  women.  His  pos- 
sessions had  been  always  ample  ;  but,  on  the  attain- 
ment of  his  majority, it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
those  extraordinary  freaks  of  fate  had  been  played 
in  his  behalf  which  startle  the  whole  social  world 
amid  which  they  occur,  and  seldom  fail  radically 
to  alter  the  moral  constitution  of  those  who  are 
their  ol^ects. 

It  appears  that,  about  a  hundred  years  before 
Mr.  Ellison's  coming  of  age,  there  had  died,  in  a 
remote  province,  one  Mr.  Seabright  Ellison.  This 
gentleman  had  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  aud, 
having  no  immediate  connections,  qpnceived  the 
whim  of  suffering  his  wealth  to  accumulate  for  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Minutely  and  saga- 
ciously directing  the  various  modes  of  investment, 
he  bequeathed  the  aggregate  amount  to  the  nearest 
of  blood,  bearing  the  name  Ellison,  who  should  be 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  years.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  set  aside  this  singular 
bequest ;  their  ex  post  facto  character  rendered 
them  abortive  ;  but  the  attention  of  a  jealous  gov- 
ernment was  aroused,  and  a  legislative  act  finally 
obtained,  forbidding    all  similar  accumulations. 
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This  act,  however,  did  not  prevent  yonn^  Ellison 
from  entering  into  poe8etmon>  on  his  twenty- 
firet  birth-day,  as  the  heir  of  his  ancestor  Seabright, 

of  a  fortune  of  four  hundrtd  and  fifty  miUUm$ 
of  dolloTB* 

When  it  had  become  known  that  sach  was  the 
enormons  wealth  inherited,  there  were,  of  nonrse, 
many  specnlations  as  to  the  mode  of  its  disposal. 
The  magnitude  and  the  immediate  availibility  of 
the  sum  bewildered  all  who  thought  on  the  topic. 
The  possessor  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  money 
mieht  have  been  imainned  to  perform  any  one  of 
a  thousand  things.  With  riches  merely  surpassing 
those  of  any  citizen,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  suppose  him  enflfsging  to  supreme  excess  in  the 
fashionable  eztravaeances  of  his  time — or  busjring 
himself  with  political  intrigue— or  aiming  at  min- 
isterial power— or  purchasing  increase  of  nobility 
— or  collectinsr  large  museums  of  cir/ti— or  playing 
the  munificent  patron  of  letters,  of  science,  of  art — 
or  endowing,  and  bestowing  his  name  upon,  ex- 
tensive institutions  of  charity.  But  for  the  incon- 
ceivable wealth  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
heir,  th^se  objects  and  all  ordinary  objects  were 
felt  to  afford  too  limited  a  field .  Recourse  was  had 
to  figures,  and  these  but  sufficed  to  confound.  It 
was  seen  that,  even  at  three  per  cent.,  the  annual 
income  of  the  inheritance  **  mounted  to  no  less 
than  thirteen  millions  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  which  was  one  million  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  per  month  ;  or  thirty-six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  per  day ; 
or  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one  per 
hour ;  or  six  and  twenty  dollars  for  everji^inute 
that  flew.  Thus  the  usual  track  of  supposition 
was  thoroughly  broken  up.  Men  knew  not  what 
to  imagine.  There  were  some  who  evfen  conceived 
that  Mr.  Ellison  would  divest  himself  of  at  least 
one  half  of  his  fortune,  as  of  utterly  superfluous 
opulence— enriching  whole  troops  of  his  relntives 
by  division  of  his  superabundance.  To  the  nearest 
of  these  he  did,  in  fiict,  abandon  the  very  unusual 
wealth  which  was  his  own  before  the  inheritance. 
I  was  not  surprised,  however,  to  perceive  that  he- 
had  long  made  up  his  mind  on  a  point  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  discussion  to  his  friends.  Nor 
was  I  greatly  astonished  at  the  nature  of  his  de- 

*  An  incident, tioinBr  in  natline  to  the  one  here  imagined, 
ocearred,  not  rery  lonf  ago,  in  England.  The  name  of  the 
fortonate  heir  was  Thelluson.  I  fint  saw  an  account  of 
thb  matter  in  the  *'  Tour  "  of  Prince  Puekler  Muskau.  who 
makes  the  sum  inherited  ninety  miUunu  of  ponndt,  and 
joatly  obeerves  that  "  in  the  contemplation  of  ao  vast  a  sum, 
and  of  the  services  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  there  is 
something  even  of  the  sublime.**  To  suit  the  views  of 
this  article  I  have  followed  the  Prince**  statement,  although 
*  groealy  ezafferated  one.  The  germ  and,  in  fact,  the 
eommenosment  of  the  present  paper  was  published  man/ 
I  ago— previous  to  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  Sae*s 
"  Jnif  Errant;^  which  may  possibly  have  been 
to  him  by  Maskaa*8  account 


cision.  In  regard  to  individual  charities  be  had 
satisfied  his  conscience.  In  the  possibiUty  of  any 
improvement,  properly  so  called,  being  eflt^cted  by 
man  himself  in  the  general  condition  of  man,  he 
had  (I  am  sorry  to  confess  it)  little  faith.  Upon 
the  whole,  whether  happily  or  unhappily,  be  was 
thrown  back,  iaarery  great  measure,  upon  self 

In  the  widest  and  noblest  sense  he  was  a  poet 
He  comprehended,  moreover,  the  true  character, 
the  august  aims,  the  supreme  majesty  and  dignity 
of  the  poetic  sentiment.  The  fullest,  if  not  the 
sole  proper  satisfaction  of  this  sentiment  he  in- 
stinctively felt  to  lie  in  the  creation  of  novel  forma 
of  beauty.  Some  peculiarities,  either  in  his  early 
education,  or  in  the  nature  of  his  intellect,  had 
tinged  with  what  is  termed  materialism  all  his 
ethical  speculations  ;  and  it  was  this  bias,  perhaps, 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  most  advanta- 
geous at  leasf,  if  not  the  sole  legitimate  field  for  the 
poetic  exercise,  lies  in  the  creation  of  novel  moods 
of  purely  physical  loveliness.  Thus  it  happened 
he  became  neither  musician  nor  poet — if  we  use 
this  latter  term  in  its  every-day  acceptation .  Or  it 
might  have  been  that  he  neglected  to  become 
either,  merely  in  pursuance  of  his  idea  that  in  con- 
tempt of  ambition  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  essential 
principles  of  happiness  on  earth.  Is  it  not,  indeed, 
possible  that,  while  a  high  order  of  genius  is  neces- 
sarily ambitious,  the  hignest  is  above  that  which  is 
termed  ambition  ?  And  may  it  not  thus  happen 
that  many  far  greater  than  Milton  have  contentedly 
remained  '*  mute  and  inglorious  ?  "  I  believe  that 
the  w6rld  has  never  seen — and  that,  unless  through 
some  series  of  accidents  goading  the  noblest  order 
of  mind  into  distasteful  exertion,  the  world  will 
never  see — ^thatfuU  extent  of  triumphant  execution, 
in  the  richer  domains  of  art,  of  which  the  human 
nature  is  absolutely  capable. 

Ellison  became  neither  musician  nor  poet ; 
although  no  man  lived  more  profoundly  enamored 
of  music  and  poetry.  Under  other  circumstances 
than  those  which  invested  him,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  he  would  have  become  a  painter.  Sculp- 
ture, although  in  its  nature  rigorously  poetical, 
was  too  limited  in  its  extent  and  consequences,  to 
have  occcupied,  at  any  time,  much  of  his  attention. 
And  I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  provinces  in 
which  the  common  understanding  of  the  poetic 
sentiment  has  declared  it  capable  of  expatiating. 
But  Ellison  maintained  that  the  richest,  the  truest 
and  most  natural,if  not  altogether  the  most  extensive 
province,  had  been  unaccountably  neglected.  No 
definition  had  spoken  of  the  landscape-gardener  as 
of  the  poet ;  yet  it  seemed  to  my  friend  that  the 
creation  of  the  landscape- garden  offered  to  the 
proper  Muse  the  most  m.ignificent  of  opportunities. 
Here,  indeed,  was  the  fairest  fi^ld  for  the  display  of 
imagination  in  the  endless  combining  of  forms  of 
novel  beauty ;  the  elements  to  enter  into  combina- 
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tion  being,  by  a  vast  superiority,  the  most  glorious 
which  the  earth  coald  afford.  In  the  multiform 
and  multicolor  of  the  flower  and  the  trees,  he  re- 
cognized the  most  direct  and  energetic  efforts  o( 
Nature  at  physical  loveliness.  And  in  the  direc- 
tion or  concentration  of  this  effort — or,  more 
properly,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  eyes  which  were 
to  behold  it  on  earth — he  perceived  that  he  should 
be  employing  the  best  means — ^laboring  to  the 
greatest  advantage — in  the  fulfilment,  not  only  of 
his  own  destiny  as  poet,  but  of  the  august  purposes 
for  which  the  Deity  had  implanted  the  poetic  senti- 
ment in  man. 

"  Its  adaptation  to  the  eyes  which  were  to  behold 
it  on  earth  :"    In  his  explanation  of  this  phrase- 
ology Mr.  Ellison  did  much  toward  solving  what 
has  always  seemed  to  me  an  enigma : — I  mean  the 
foot  (which  none  but  the  ignorant  dispute)  that  no 
such  combination  of  scenery  exists  in  nature  as 
the  painter  of  genius  may  produce.    No  Such  para- 
dises are  to  be  found  in  reality  as  have  glowed  on 
the  canvass  of 'Claude.    In  the  most  enchanting 
of  natural  landscapes  there  will  always  be  found  a 
defect  or  an  excess — many  excesses  and  defects. 
While  the  component  parts  may  defy,  individually, 
the  highest  skill  of  the  artist,  the  arrangement  of 
these  parts  will  always  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment.   In  short,  no  position  can  be  attained  on 
the  wide  surface  of  the  natural  earth,  from  which 
an  artistical  eye,  looking  steadily,  will  not  find 
matter  of  offence  in  what  is  termed  the  "  compo- 
sition" of  the  landscape.    And  yet  how  unin- 
telligible is  this  I    In  all  other  matters  we  are 
justly  instructed  to  regard  nature  as  supreme. 
With  her  details  we  shrink  from  competition.  Who 
shall  presume  to  imitate  the  colors  of  the  tulip,  or 
to  improve  the  proportions  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  1 
The  criticism  which  says,  of  sculpture  or  portrait- 
ure, that  here  nature  is  to  be  exalted  or  idealized 
rather  than  imitated,  is  in  error.    No  pictorial  or 
sculptural  combinations  of  points  of  human  love- 
liness do  more  than  approach  the  living    and 
breathing  beauty.    In  Hindscape  alone  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  critic  true  ;  and,  having  felt  its  truth 
here,  it  is  but  the  headlong  spirit  of  generalization 
which  has  led  him  to  pronounce  it  true  throughout 
all  the  domains  of  art.  Having,  I  say,  felt  its  truth 
here ;  for  the  feeling  is  no  affectation  or  chimera. 
The  mathematics  afford  do  more  absolute  demon- 
strations than  the  sentiment  of  his  art  yields  the 
artist.    He  not  only  believes,  but  positively  knows, 
that  such  and  such  apparently  arbitrary  arrange- 
ments of  matter  constitute  and  atone  constitute  the 
true  beauty.    His  reasons,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  matured  into  expression.    It  remains  for  a 
more  profound  analysis  than  the  world  has  yet 
seen ,  fully  to  investigate  and  express  them ,   Never- 
theless he  is  confirmed  in  his  instinctive  opinions 
by  the  voice  of  all  his  brethren.    Let  a  "com- 
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position "  be  defective ;  let  an  emendation  be 
wrought  in  its  mere  arrangement  of  form ;  let 
this  emendation  be  submitted  to  every  artist  in  the 
world ;  by  each  will  its  necessity  be  admitted. 
And  even  fiir  more  than  this  : — ^in  remedy  of  the 
defective  composition,  each  insulated  member  of 
the  fraternity  would  have  suggested  the  identical 
emendation. 

I  repeat  that  in  landscape  arrangements  alone  is 
the  physical  nature  susceptible  of  exaltation,  and 
that,  therefore,  her  susceptibility  of  improvement 
at  this  one  point  was  a  mystery  I  had  been  unable 
to  solve.  My  own  thoughts  on  the  subject  had 
rested  in  the  idea  that  the  primitive  intention  of 
nature  would  have  so  arranged  the  earth's  surface 
as  to  have  fulfilled  at  all  points  man's  sense  of 
perfection  in  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  or  the  pic- 
turesque ;  but  that  this  primitive  intention  had 
been  frustrated  by  the  known  geological  dis- 
turbances— disturbances  of  form  and  color-group- 
ing, in  the  correction  or  allaying  of  which  lies  the 
soul  of  art.  The  force  of  this  idea  was  much 
weakened,  however,  by  the  necessity  which  it  in- 
volved of  considering  the  disturbances  abnormal 
and  nnadapted  to  any  purpose.  It  was  EUlison  who 
suggested  that  they  were  prognostic  of  death.  He 
thus  explained : — Admit  the  earthly  immortality 
of  man  to  have  been  the  first  intention.  We  have 
then  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face adapted  to  his  blissful  estate,  as  not  existent 
but  designed.  The  disturbances  were  the  pre- 
parations for  his  subsequently  conceived  deathful 
condition. 

"  N<pr/'  said  my  friend,  '<  what  we  regard  as 
exaltation  of  the  landscape  may  be  really  such,  as 
respects  only  the  mortal  or  human  point  of  view. 
Each  alternation  of  the  natural  scenery  may  pos- 
sibly efiect  a  blemish  in  the  picture,  if  we  can  sup- 
pose this  picture  viewed  at  large — in  mass — from 
some  point  distant  from  the  earth's  surface,  although 
not  beyond  the  limits  of  its  atmosphere.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  what  might  improve  a  closely 
scrutinized  detail,  may  at  the  same  time  injure  a 
general  or  more  distantly  observed  effect.  There 
may  be  a  class  of  beings,  human  once,  but  now 
invisible  to  humanity,  to  whom,  from  a&r,  our  dis> 
order  may  seem  order—- our  unpicturesqueness  pic- 
turesque ;  in  a  word  the  earth  angels,  for  whose 
scrutiny  more  especially  than  our  own,  and  for 
whose  death-refined  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
may  have  been  set  in  array  by  God  the  wide 
landscape-gardens  of  the  hemispheres." 

In  the  coutse  of  discussion,  my  friend  quoted 
some  passages  from  a  writer  on  landscape-garden- 
ing, who  has  been  supposed  to  have  well  treated 
his  theme : 

*<  There  are  properly  but  two  styles  of  land- 
scape-gardening, the  natural  and  the  artificial. 
One  seeks  to  recall  the  original  beauty  of  the  coun- 
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try,  by  adapting  its  means  to  the  sorrounding 
scenery ;  cultivaiing  trees  in  harmony  with  the 
hills  or  plain  of  the  neighboring  land  ;  detecting 
and  bringing  into  practice  those  nice  relations  of 
'size,  proportion  and  color  which,  hid  from  the 
common  observer,  are  revealed  everywhere  to  the 
experienced  student  of  nature.  The  result  of  the 
natural  style  of  gardening  is  seen  rather  in  the 
absence  of  all  defects  and  incongruitiefr—in  the 
prevalence  of  a  healthy  harmony  and  order — than 
in  the  creation  of  any  special  wonders  or  miracles. 
The  artificial  style  has  as  many  varieties  as  there 
are  diiferent  tastes  to  gratify.  It  has  a  certain 
general  relation  to  the  various  styles  of  building. 
There  are  the  stately  avenues  and  retirements  of 
Versailles ;  Italian  terraces ;  and  a  various  mixed 
old  English  style,  which  bears  some  relation  to  the 
domestic  Gothic  or  English  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture. Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  abuses 
of  the  artificial  landscape-gardening,  a  mizmre  of 
pure  art  in  a  garden  scene  adds  to  it  a  great  beauty. 
This  is  partly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  by  the  show  of 
order  and  design,  and  partly  moral.  A  terrace, 
with  an  old  moss-covered  balustrade,  calls  up  at 
once  to  the  eye  the  fair  forms  that  have  passed  there 
in  other  days.  The  slightest  exhibition  of  art  is 
an  evidence  of  care  and  human  interest." 

*'  From  what  I  have  already  observed,"  said 
Ellison,  "  yon  will  understand  that  I  reject  the 
idea,  here  expressed,  of  recalling  the  original 
beauty  of  the  country.  The  original  beauty  is 
never  so  great  as  that  which  may  be  introduced. 
Of  course,  everything  depends  on  the  selection  of 
a  spot  with  capabilities.  What  is  said  about  de- 
tecting and  bringing  into  practice  nice  relations  of 
size,  proportion  and  color  is  one  of  those  mere 
vaguenesses  of  speech  which  serve  to  veil  inaccuracy 
of  thought.  The  phrase  quoted  may  mean  any- 
thing, or  nothing,  and  guides  in  no  degree.  That 
the  true  result  of  the  natural  style  of  gardening 
is  seen  rather  in  the  absence  of  all  defects  and  in- 
congruities ihan  in  the  creation  of  any  special 
wonders  or  miracles,  is  a  proposition  better  suited 
to  the  grovelling  apprehension  of  the  herd  than  to 
the  fervid  dreams  of  the  man  of  genius.  The 
negative  merit  suggested  appertains  to  that  hobbling 
criticism  which,  in  letters,  would  elevate  Addiw>n 
into  apotheosis.  In  truth,  while  that  virtue  which 
consists  in  the  mere  avoidance  of  vice  appeals  di- 
rectly to  the  understanding  and  can  thus  be  circum- 
scribed in  rule,  the  loftier  virtue,  which  flames  in 
creation,  can  be  apprehended  in  its  results  alone. 
Rule  applies  but  to  the  merits  of  denial — to  the 
excellencies  which  refrain.  Beyond  these  the 
critical  art  can  but  suggest  We  may  be  instructed 
to  build  a  "  Cato,"  but  we  are  in  vain  told  how  to 
conceive  a  Parthenon  or  an  "  Inferno.*'  The 
thing  done,  however ;  the  wonder  accomplished  ; 
and  the  capacity  for  apprehension  becomes  uni- 
versal. The  sophists  of  the  negative  school  who, 
through  inability  to  create,  have  scoffed  at  creation, 
are  now  found  the  loudest  in  applause.  What,  in 
its  chrysalis  condition  of  principle,  affronted  their 


demure  reason,  never  fails,  in  its  maturity  of  ac- 
complishment, to  extort  admiration  from  their 
instinct  of  beauty. 

"  The  author's  observations  on  the  artificial 
style,"  continued  Ellison,  "  are  less  objectionable. 
A  mixture  of  pure  art  in  a  garden  scene  adds  to 
it  a  great  beanty.  This  is  just ;  as  also  is  the  re- 
ference to  to  the  sense  of  human  interest.  The 
principle  expressed  is  incontrovertible — but  there 
may  be  something  beyond  it  There  may  be  an 
object  in  keeping  with  the  principle — an  obiject  un- 
attainable by  the  means  ordinarily  possessed  by 
individuals,  yet  which,  if  attained,  would  lend  a 
charm  to  the  landscape -garden  fer  surpassing  that 
which  a  sense  of  merely  human  interest  could  be- 
stow. A  poet,  having  very  unusual  pecuniary 
resources,  might,  while  retaining  the  necessary 
idea  of  art,  or  culture,  or,  as  our  author  expresses 
it,  of  interest,  so  imbue  his  designs  at  once  with 
extent  and  novelty  of  beauty,  as  to  convey  the 
sentiment  of  spiritual  interference.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  in  bringing  about  such  result,  he  secures  all 
the  advantages  of  interest  or  design,  while  reliev- 
ing his  work  of  the  harshness  or  technicality  of  the 
worldly  art.  In  the  most  nigged  of  wildernesses — 
in  the  most  savage  of  the  scenes  of  pure  nature — 
there  is  apparent  the  art  of  a  creator ;  yet  this  art 
is  apparent  to  reflection  only ;  in  no  respect  has 
it  the  obvious  force  o(  a  feeling.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose this  sense  of  the  Almighty  design  to  be  one 
step  depressed — to  be  brought  into  something  like 
harmony  or  consistency  with  the  sense  of  human 
art — ^to  form  an  intermedium  between  the  two: — 
let  us  imagine,  for  example,  a  landscape  whose  com- 
bined vastness  and  definitiveness — whose  united 
beauty,  magnificence  and  strangeness  shall  convey 
the  idea  of  care,  or  culture,  or  superintendence, 
on  the  part  of  beings  superior,  yet  akin  to  human- 
ity— ^then  the  sentiment  of  interest  is  preserved, 
while  the  art  intervolved  is  made  to  assume  the 
air  of  an  intermediate  or  secondary  nature — a 
nature  which  is  not  God,  nor  an  emanation  from 
God,  but  which  still  is  nature  in  the  sense  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  angels  that  hover  between  man 
and  God.** 

It  was  in  devoting  his  enormous  wealth  to  the 
embodiment  of  a  vision  such  as  this — ^in  the  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air  ensured  by  the  personal 
superintendence  of  his  plans — in  the  unceasing 
object  which  these  plans  afforded — ^in  the  high 
spirituality  of  the  object — ^in  the  contempt  of  am- 
bition which  it  enabled  him  truly  to  feel — ^in  the 
perennial  springs  with  which  it  gratified,  without 
possibility  of  satiating,  that  one  master  passion  of 
his  soul,  the  thirst  for  beauty ;  above  all,  it  was  in 
the  sympathy  of  a  woman,  not  unwomanly,  whose 
loveliness  and  love  enveloped  his  existence  in  the 
purple  atmosphere  of  Paradise,  that  Ellison  thought 
to  find,  and  found,  exemption  from  the  ordinary 
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cares  of  humanity,  with  a  far  greater  amount  ^f 
poffldve  happinesB  than  ever  glowed  in  the  rapt 
day-dreams  of  De  6t&el. 

I  despair  of  conveying  to  the  reader  any  distinct 
conception  of  the  marvels  which  my  friend  did 
actually  accomplish.  I  wish  to  describe,  but  am 
disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  description,  and 
hesitate  between  detail  and  generality.  Perhaps 
the  better  course  will  be  to  unite  the  two  in  their 
extremes. 

Mr.  £Uison*s  first  step  regarded,  of  course^  the 
choice  of  a  locality ;  and  scarcely  had  he  com- 
menced thinidng  on  this  point,  when  the  luxuriant 
nature  of  the  Pacific  Islands  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. In  fact,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas ,  when  a  night's  reflec- 
tion induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea.  **  Were  I 
misanthropic,"  he  said,  ''  such  a  locale  woukl  suit 
me.  The  thoroughness  of  its  insolation  and  se- 
clusion, and  the  difficulty  of  ingress  or  egress, 
would  in  such  case  be  the  charm  of  charms ;  but 
as  yet  I  am  not  Timon.  I  wish  the  composure 
but  not  the  depression  of  solitude.  There  must 
remain  with  me  a  certain  control  over  the  extent 
and  duration  of  >my  repose.  There  will  be  fre- 
quent hours  in  which  I  shall  need,  too,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  poetic  in  what  I  have  done.  Let  me 
seek,  then,  a  spot  not  far  from  a  populous  city — 
whose  vicinity,  also,  will  best  enable  me  to  execute 
my  plans." 

In  search  of  a  suitable  place  so  situated,  Ellison 
travelled  for  several  years,  and  I  was  permitted  to 
accompany  him.  A  thousand  spots  with  which  I 
was  enraptured  he  rejected  without  hesitation,  for 
reasons  which  satisfied  me,  in  the  end,  that  he  was 
right.  We  came  at  length  to  an  elevated  table- 
land of  wonderful  fertility  and  beauty,  affording  a 
panoramic  prospect  very  little  less  in  extent  than 
that  of  JSma,  and,  in  Ellison's  opinion  as  well  as 
my  own,  surpassing  the  far-famed  view  from  that 
mountain  in  all  the  true  elements  of  the  pictur- 
esque. 

**  I  am  aware,"  said  the  traveller,  as  he  drew 
a  sigh  of  deep  delight  af^r  gazing  on  this  scene, 
entranced,  for  nearly  an  hour, "  I  know  that  here, 
in  my  circumstances,  nine -tenths  of  the  most  fiis- 
tidious  of  men  would  rest  content.  This  panorama 
is  indeed  glorious,  and  I  should  rejoice  in  it  but  for 
the  excess  of  its  glory.  The  taste  of  all  the  ar- 
chitects I  have  ever  known  leads  them,  for  the 
sake  of  '  prospect/  to  put  up  buildings  on  hill-tops. 
The  error  is  obvious.  Grandeur  in  any  of  its 
moods,  but  especially  in  that  of  extent,  startles, 
excites — and  then  fatigues,  depresses.  For  the 
occasional  scene  nothing  can  be  better — for  the 
constant  vie  w  nothing  worse .  And,  in  the  constant 
view,  the  most  objectionable  phase  of  grandeur  is 
that  of  extent ;  the  worst  phase  of  extent,  that  of 
distance.    It  is  at  war  with  the  sentunent  and 


with  the  sense  of  seeluaion — the  sentiment  and 
sense  which  we  seek  to  humor  in  '  retiring  to  the 
country.'  In  looking  from  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain we  cannot  help  feeling  iibroad  in  the  world. 
The  heart-sick  avoid  distant  prospects  as  a  pesti- 
lence." 

It  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year  of  our  search  that  we  found  a  locality  with 
which  Ellison  professed  himself  satisfied.  It  i^, 
of  course,  needless  to  say  where  was  ttus  locality. 
The  late  death  of  my  friend,  in  causing  his  domain 
to  be  thrown  open  to  certain  classes  of  visitors,  has 
given  to  Amheim  a  species  of  secret  and  subdued 
if  not  solemn  celebrity,  similar  in  kind,  although 
infinitely  superior  in  degree,  to  that  which  so  long 
distinguished  FonthiU. 

Tlie  usual  approach  to  Amheim  was  by  the 
river.  The  visitor  left  the  city  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Daring  the  forenoon  he  passed  between 
shores  of  a  tranquil  and  domestic  beauty,  on  which 
grazed  innumerable  sheep,  their  white  fleeces 
spotting  the  vivid  green  of  rolling  meadows.  By 
degrees  the  idea  of  cultivation  subsided  into  that 
of  merely  pastoral  care.  This  slowly  became 
merged  in  a  sense  of  retirement — ^this  again  in  a 
oonseiousDesB  of  solitude.  As  the  evening  ap> 
preached,  the  chaimei  grew  more  narrow;  the 
banks  more  and  more  precipitous ;  and  these  latter 
were  clothed  in  richer,  more  profuse  and  more 
sombre  foliage.  Th^  water  increased  in  transpa- 
rency. The  stream  took  a  thousand  turns,  so  that 
at  no  moment  could  its  gleaming  surface  be  seen 
for  a  greater  distance  than  a  furlong.  At  every 
instant  the  vessel  seemed  imprisoned  within  an 
enchanted  circle,  having  insuperable  and  impene- 
trable walls  of  foliage,  a  roof  of  ultra-marine 
satin,  and  no  door — the  keel  balancing  itself  with 
admirable  nicety  on  that  of  a  phantom  bark  which, 
by  some  accident  having  been  turned  upside 
down,  floated  in  constant  company  with  the  sub- 
stantial one,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  it.  The 
channel  now  became  n.  gorge — although  the  term  is 
somewhat  inapplicable,  and  I  employ  it  merely 
because  the  language  has  no  word  which  better 
represents  the  most  striking — ^not  the  most  dis- 
tinctive— ^feature  of  the  scene.  The  character  of 
gorge  was  maintained  only  in  the  height  and  paral- 
lelism of  the  shores ;  it  was  lost  altogether  in  their 
other  traits.  The  walls  of  the  ravine  (through 
which  the  clear  water  still  tranquilly  flowed)  arose 
to  an  elevation  of  a  hundred  and  occasionally  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  inclined  so  much  to- 
ward each  other  as,  in  great  measure,  to  shut  out 
the  light  of  day ;  while  the  long  plume-like  moss 
which  depended  densely  from  the  intertwining 
shrubberies  overhead,  gave  the  whole  chasm  an  air 
of  fimereal  gloom.  The  windings  became  more 
frequent  and  intricate,  and  seemed  often  as  if 
returning  in  upon  themselves,  so  that  the  voyager 
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had  long  lost  all  idea  of  direction.  He  was  more- 
over en  wrapt  in  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  strange. 
The  thought  of  nature  still  remained,  but  her 
character  seemed  to  have  undergone  modification : 
there  was  a  wierd  symmetry,  a  ihhlling  uniformity, 
a  wizard  propriety  in  these  her  works.  Not  a  dead 
branch — not  a  withered  ieaf — not  d  stray  pebble 
— not  a  patch  of  the  brown  earth  was  anywhere 
visible.  The  cr}'stal  w^ter  welled  up  against  the 
clean  granite,  or  the  unblemished  moss,  with  a 
sharpness  of  outline  that  delighted  while  it  bewil- 
dered the  eye. 

Having  threaded  the  mazes  of  this  channel  for 
some  huurs,  the  gloom  deepening  every  moment, 
a  sharp  and  unexpected  turn  of  the  vessel  brought 
it  suddenly,  as  if  dropped  from  Heaven,  into  a 
circular  basin  of  very  considerable  extent  when 
compared  with  the  width  of  the  gorge.  It  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  diameiert  and  girt  in 
at  all  points  but  one — that  immediately  fronting 
the  vessel  as  it  entered — by  hills  equal  in  general 
height  to  the  walls  of  the  chasm,  although  of  a 
thoroughly  different  character.  Their  sides  sloped 
from  the  water's  edge  at  an  angle  of  some  forty - 
five  degrees,  and  they  were  clothed  from  base  to 
summit — not  a  perceptible  point  escaping— 'in  a 
drapery  of  the  most  gorgeous  flower-blosioms ; 
scarcely  a  green  leaf  being  visible  among  the  sea 
of  odorous  and  fluctuating  color.  This  basin  was  of 
great  depth,  but  so  transparent  was  the  water  that 
the  bottom,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  a  thick 
mass  of  small  round  alabaster  pebbles,  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  glimpses— that  is  to  say  whenever 
the  eye  could  permit  itself  not  to  see,  jar  down  in 
the  inverted  Heaven,  the  duplicate  blooming  of 
the  hills.  On  these  latter  there  were  no  trees,  nor 
even  shrubs  of  any  size.  The  impressions  wrought 
on  the  observer  were  those  of  richness,  warmth, 
color,  quietude,  uniformity,  softness,  delicacy, 
daintiness,  voluptuousness,  and  a  miraculous  ex- 
tremeness of  culture  Chat  suggested  dreams  of  a 
new  race  of  fiuries,  laborious,  tasteful,  magnificent 
and  fastidious;  but  as  the  eye  traced  upward  the 
myriad-tinted  slope,  from  its  sharp  junction  with 
the  water  to  its  vague  termination  amid  the  folds 
of  overhanging  cloud,  it  became,  indeed,  difficult 
not  to  fancy  a  panoramic  cataract  of  rubies, 
sapphires,  opals  and  golden  onyxes,  roHings  ilently 
out  of  the  sky. 

The  visitor,  shooting  suddenly  into  this  bay  from 
out  the  gloom  of  the  ravine,  is  delighted  but  as- 
tounded by  the  full  orb  of  the  declining  sun,  which 
he  had  supposed  to  be  already  fiir  below  the  hori- 
zon, but  which  now  confronts  him,  and  forms  the 
sole  tennination  of  an  otherwise  limitless  vista 
seen  through  another  chasm-like  rift  in  the  hills. 

But  here  the  voyager  quits  the  vessel  which  has 
borne  him  so  far,  and  descends  into  a  light  canoe 
of  ivory,  stained  with  Arabesque  devices  in  vivid 


\^  scarlet,  both  within  and  without.  The  poop  and 
beak  of  this  boat  rise  high  above  the  water,  with 
sharp  points,  so  that  the  general  form  is  that  of  an 
irregular  crescent.  It  lies  on  the  surfece  of  the 
bay  with  the  proud  grace  of  a  swan.  On  its  er- 
mmed  floor  reposes  a  single  feathery  paddle  of 
saiin-wood;  but  no  oarsman  or  attendant  is  to 
be  seen.  The  guest  is  bidden  to  be  of  good  cheer 
— that  the  fotes  will  take  care  of  him.  The  larger 
vessel  disappears,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  tue  canoe, 
which  lies  apparently  motionless  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake.  While  he  considers  what  course  to  pur- 
sue, however,  he  becomes  aware  of  a  gentle  move- 
ment in  the  fairy  bark.  It  slowly  swings  itself 
around  until  its  prow  points  toward  the  sun.  It 
advances  with  a  gentle  but  gradually  accelerated 
velocity,  while  the  slight  ripples  it  creates  seem  to 
break  about  the  ivory  sides  m  divinest  melooy — 
seem  to  offer  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
soothing  yet  melancholy  music  for  whose  unseen 
origin  the  bewildered  voyager  looks  around  him  in 
vain. 

The  canoe  steadily  proceeds  snd  the  rocky  gate 
of  the  visia  is  approached,  so  that  its  depths  can 
be  more  distinctly  seen.  To  the  right  arise  a 
chain  of  lofty  hills  rudely  and  luxuriantly  wooded. 
It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  trait  of  exquisite 
eUanne9B  where  the  bank  dips  into  the  water,  still 

;.  prevails.  I'here  is  not  one  token  of  the  ususi 
river  debris.  To  t)ie  left  the  character  of  the 
scene  is  eolter  and  more  obviously  artfiicial.  Here 
the  bank  slopes  upward  from  the  stream  in  a  very 
gentle  ascent,  terming  a  broad  sward  of  grass  of  a 
texture  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  velvet,  and 
of  a  brilliancy  ot  green  which  would  bear  compar- 
ison with  the  tint  of  the  purest  emerald.  'I  his 
plateau  vanes  in  width  Irom  ten  to  three  hundred 
yards ;  reaching  from  the  river  brink  to  a  wall, 
tifty  leet  high,  which  extends,  in  an  infinity  of 
curves,  but  lollowing  the  general  direction  of  the 
nver,  until  lost  in  ine  distance  to  the  westward. 
Tliis  wall  is  of  one  continuous  rock,  and  has  been 
termed  by  cutting  perpendicularly  the  once  rugged 
precipice  of  the  stream's  southern  bank ;  but  no 
trace  of  the  labor  has  been' suffered  to  remain. 
The  chiselled  stone  has  the  hue  of  ages  and  is  pro- 
fusely overhung  and  overspread  with  the  ivy,  the 
coral  honeysuckle,  the  eglantine,  and  the  clematis. 
The  uniformity  of  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the 
wall  is  fully  relieved  by  occasional  trees  of  gigan- 
tic height,  growing  singly  or  in  small  groups,  both 
along  the  plateau  and  m  the  domain  behind  the 
wall,  but  m  close  proximity  to  it;  so  that  fi«- 
quent  limbs  (of  tbe  black  walnut  especially)  reach 
over  and  dip  their  pendent  extremities  into  the 
water.  Farther  back  within  the  domain,  the 
vision  is  impeded  by  an  impenetrable  screen  of 
foliage. 

These  things  are  observed  during  the  canoe's 
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gradoal  approach  to  what  I  have  called  the  gate 
of  the  viata.  On  drawing  nearer  to  this,  however, 
its  chasm-like  appearance  vanishes ;  a  new  outlet 
from  the  bay  is  discovered  to  the  left — in  which  di- 
rection  the  wall  is  also  seen  to  sweep,  still  follow- 
ing the  general  coarse  of  the  stream.  Down  this 
new  opening  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  very  far ; 
for  the  stream,  accompanied  by  the  wall,  still  bends 
to  the  left,  antil  both  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
leaves. 

The  boat,  nevertlieless,  glides  magically  into 
the  winding  channel ;  and  here  the  shore  opposite 
the  wall  is  found  to  resemble  that  opposite  the  wall 
in  the  straight  vista.  Lofty  hills,  rising  occasion- 
ally into  mountains,  and  covered  with  vegetation 
in  wild  luxuriance,  still  shut  in  the  scene. 

Floating  gently  onward,  but  with  a  velocity 
slightly  augmented,  the  voyager,  after  many  short 
tarns,  finds  his  progress  apparently  barred  by  a  gi- 
gantic gate  or  rather  door  of  burnished  gold, 
elaborately  carved  and  fretted,  and  reflecting  the 
direct  rays  of  the  now  fast-sinking  sun  with  an 
effulgence  that  seems  to  wreathe  the  whole  sur- 
rounding forest  in  flames.  This  gate  is  inserted 
in  the  lofty  wall ;  which  here  appears  to  cross  the 
river  at  right  angles. «  In  a  few  moments,  however, 
it  is  seen  that  the  main  body  of  the  water  still 
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sweeps  in  a  gentle  and  eztennve  curve  to  the  left, 
the  wall  following  it  as  before,  while  a  stream  of 
considerable  volume,  diverging  from  the  principal 
one,  makes  its  way,  with  a  slight  ripple,  under  the 
door,  and  jm  thus  hidden  from  sight.    The  canoe 
falls  into  the  lesser  channel  and  approaches  the 
gate.     Its  ponderous  wings  are  slowly  and  music- 
ally expanded.    The  boat  glides  between  them, 
and  commences  a  rapid  descent  into  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre   entirely  begirt  with    purple  mountains 
whose  bases  are  laved  by  a  gleaming  river  through- 
out the  full  extent  of  their  circuit.     Meantime  the 
whole  Paradise  of  Amheim  bursts  upon  the  view. 
There  is  a  gush  of  entrancing  melody ;  there  is  an 
oppressive  sense  of  strange*  sweet  odor ; — there  is 
a  dream -like  intermingling  to  the  eye  of  tall  slen- 
der Eastern  trees — bosky  shrubberies — ^flocks  of 
golden  and  crimson    birds — ^lily-fringed  lakes — 
meadows  of  violets,  tulips,  poppies,  hyacinths  and 
taberoses — long  intertangled  lines  of  silver  stream- 
lets— and,  upspringing  confasedly  from  amid  all,  a 
mass  of  semi-Gothic,  semi-Saracenic  architecture, 
sustaining  itself  as  if  by  miracle  in  mid  air ;  glitter- 
ing in  the  red  sunlight  with  a  hundred  oriels,  min- 
arets, and  pinnacles ;  and  seeming  the  phantom 
handiwork,  conjointly,  of  the  Sylphs,  of  the  Fai- 
ries, of  the  Genii,  and  of  the  Gnomes. 
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Gat  f  irlt  are  wreathing 
Flowen  in  tboir  liair, 

Fond  lipt  are  breathing 
The  wiBh->the  prayer. 

Lonely— the  langhter, 
The  revel  IsfanB'*, 

One  eiealeth  after— 
How  welcome  that  one. 

Far  away  g learning. 
The  daneen  flit  by , 

Here  sit  we  dreaminf— 
Memory  and  I. 

Fair  beade  of  amber, 
She  coonteth  the  while, 

In  the  atill  ehamber. 
With  eifh  and  tmlle; 

And  as  she  lelleth 
Her  rosary  o*er, 

Wild  my  heart  dweneth, 
On  hoars  of  yore. 
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Some  winged  troasare, 
That  flew  from  my  arms, 

Some  perished  pleasure. 
Each  bead  embalms. 

All  hopes  I  obetished, 
There  find  a  tomb. 

One  by  one  perished, 
In  glory  and  btoom. 

ISeand  harp  and  riol ! 

Speed  the  bright  hours ! 
Life*s  snnoy  dial, 

They  eonnt  by  flowers. 

They^the  light-heaxted  .*— 
Ah !  dearer  lo  me, 

One  dream  of  the  parted. 
Than  all  theif  wild  glee. 

Still  the  past  faaauli  me ! 

*Mid  all  hope  can  sayt 
Memory  chants  me, 

A loToUer lay. 
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The  followiBf  linet  ware  su^^wted  by  that  rabttint  ptaftfe  of  Haadtoy  upon  the  daath  of  Napolaoa,  in  bia  »k«teh  of 
the  Emporor. 


Turn  Bifht  with  ftarful  gloom  had  cloMd 

Aroand  Ileloot*a  ide, 
Aod  la  the  Waal  dark  elondi  ware  heapod, 

Liko  aoma  hofo  fanaral  pile. 
The  wataiB  booaoad  with  aiifiy  awall, 

And  laabad  that  rooky  ahore, 
Aod  windt  that  miog lad  with  the  warea 

A  Tolea  of  waiUng  boie« 

Bat  hiat-— the  atonik— the  teinpeat*s  breath 

Cornea  aweapiof  o*er  the  aea ; 
Anil  akyi  aod  air,  and  wave  are  joioed 

In  awiUl  rarehj. 
Oh,  fiereer  than  the  eannon'a  ahoek. 

The  itonn  that  rock*  that  ooait, 
7et  onward  atill  the  billowa  come 

Like  an  invadiof  hoiu 

Where  BOW  ia  he,  that  mighty  one, 

The  war-king's  nobleat  ehild. 
Whom  ye,  faroe  elements,  had  nnrsed 

And  treioed  in  eonlUct  wild  1 
Ceaqoered,  yet  anaobdned,  he  Ilea, 

While  fbea  watch  erery  breath^ 
Cooqaerad,  yet  onsabdoed,  he  liee 

Upon  hit  bed  of  death. 

Hia  earthly  mfaaion,  dread,  sublime, 

U  inished— end  hia  tolla  are  pasi^ 
That  peerlem  inteUeet  haa  oaaaed 

Itt  mighty  wonder-works  at  laat— 
Aod  nature  now,  to  Tindioate 

The  greatoesa  of  her  ehild,  haa  oodm 
With  tampoat  roar  and  thunder  »hout, 

To  greet  the  hanghty  warrior  home. 

I 

No  aoaad  is  heard  within  those  walk 

Where  aleepa  the  ehjefkain  bmve, 
8ave  the  deep  roaring  of  the  blast, 

The  dashing  of  the  wave. 
But  on  that  dying  man,  each  eye 

b  fixed  with  gfaaatly  fear.  i 

Aa  if  they  dreaded  onee  agafo 

His battleshoat to  hear. 


Why  starU  he  1    What  the  magic  spell 

That  nerres  his  wasting  form  1 
Think  you  he  dreads  hia  doom  to  meet  ? 

Ah,  no !  amid  the  atorm 
Hia  witd,  delirious  sonl  had  cangbt 

The  battie*a  weleome  sound— 
Again  he  saw  the  hostile  renks, 

Unnomberad,  klm  the  ground. 

The  tempeat*a  thnodar-note  to  him 

Was  but  **  the  eannon*B  opening  roar.*' 
Again  his  dying  spirit  eaogbt 

The  flame  it  felt  in  days  of  yore, 
Wlien,  stmggling  by  the  Pyramids, 

Or  on  the  plains  of  Italy,        • 
Or  by  the  Danube's  winding  flood, 

He  led  his  boato  to  victory. 

When  lion-hearted  nationa  quailed. 

And  trembled  at  hia  frown, 
And  at  his  awful  mandate  thronea 

To  dnat  came  tombling  down. 
When  mighty  monarehs  stood  akhaat , 

And  stooped  to  own  his  power. 
And  empina  baaed  on  eentoriea 
play*thinga  of  an  hour. 


Onee  more,  amid  the  flame  and  smoke. 

He  saw  his  aaglea  soar— 
His  glasiog  eye  snrrayed  the  plains 

All  red  witli  human  gore- 
Once  more  against  the  stublMim  foe 

Hu  dauntlaaa  hoau  he  led. 
And  burned,  with  all  the  warrior's  pride, 

To  know  himself  their  head. 

And,  though  the  heavy  hand  of  death 

Upon  hia  bosom  lay. 
He  waved  bis  withered  arm  aloft. 

And  shouted  "  Ma  d*  onnsa'*^ 
The  vision  paaaed—the  tempes 

That  hanghty  aool  had  fled^ 
Napoleon,  the  emperor, 

Woa  namberad  with  the  dead. 
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PRESENTIMENT ;  OR,  THE  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE. 


BT     MISS     CAaOLIWB     M.     SISSON- 


Just  as  the  son  was  sinking,  one  fine  dky  in  Jane, 
a  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  old  stone 
church  in  Merton  and  two  ladies,  young,  lovely 
and  richly  dressed ,  were  handed  out  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had,  for  the  last  half  hour,  been  pacing 
up  ai)d  down  the  church  •yard,  pausing  now  and 
then  to*  read  the  name  on  some  moss-covered 
stone  or  leaning  for  a  moment  against  one  of  the 
magnificent  old  trees  that  beautified  and  solem- 
nized the  spot.     It  seemed,  by  his  eager  greeting, 
that  he  bad  been  impatiently  waiting  the  coming 
of  the  beautiful  girls  whom  he  directly  conducted 
into  the  church.    Almost  immediately  after  them 
thi  good  old  rector  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
his  nephew,  a  slender,  gracefiil  youth,  whom  he 
had  brought  as  a  witnev  of  a  ceremony  he  had 
been  urged  to  perform  in  the  most  private  manner. 
Reverently  the  old  man  opened  his  book  and  the 
young  people  silently  {jlaced  themselves  before  the 
altar.     The  quiet  of  the  lonely  church,  made 
more  imprewive  by  the  shadowy  dimness  of  the 
twilight  hour,  the  full,  deep,  solemn  voice  of  the 
rector  and  the  low  though  earnest  tones  of  the 
young  respondents,  which  alone  broke  the  almost 
painful  silence,  gave  an  air  of  sadness  to.  that 
strange  bridal,  and  when  Robert  Elliot  signed  that 
marriage    certificate,   as   a    witness,    his    hand 
trembled  and  his  young  heart  sank  with  a  sad 
foreboding  of  sorrow  either  to  himself   or  the 
young  and  beautiful  pair  who  had  just  received 
the    nuptial  benediction.      Silently  and  slowly 
the  parties  left  the  church,  and  as  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  boy  as  to  the  horror  of  the  good 
sexton  who  opened  the  gate  to  them,  the  bride- 
groom, after  a  few  hurried  sentences  and  a  warm 
embrace,  banded  his  weeping  bride  iAto  the  car- 
riage, then  pressing  the  hand  of  her  sister,  who 
was  already  seated,  with  a  fervent  '/  God  blcM 
you,"  and  one  glance  of  anguish,  turned  hastily 
away  and  mounting  a  horse  which  awaited  him, 
rode  off  rapidly  in  one  direction  while  the  carriage 
immediately  rolled  away  in  another. 

*'  I'm  afiraid  they'll  come  to  no  good,**  said  the 
sexton  as  he  shut  the  heavy  iran  gate  and  placed 
the  key  in  his  stout  leather  .pouch,  touching  his 
•ap  respectftiUy  to  the  reetor  as  he  finished,  and 
"  good  night,  master  Robert "  to  the  stripling  who 


just  then  stooped  and  took  from  the  pavement, 
where  it  had  probably  &llen  horn  the  hand  of  the 
bridegroom,  in  that  hurried  parting,  a  folded  paper 
which  he  instantly  reco^ised  as  the  marriage 
certificate.    Iiooking  into  the  pale  abstracted  face 
of  his  uncle  he  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  speak 
to  him  of  the  paper  then,  for  the  old  man  was 
already  far  off  in  a  reverie,  such  as  he  so  often 
indulged  in,  that  his  old  housekeeper  used  to  say, 
"  the  minirter  lives  in  the  other  world,  and  only 
comes  back  once  in  a  while  to  do  somebody  or 
other  a  kindness"    Oh!    that  doing  kindntta! 
how  delightful  it  was  to  that  good  old  man.    He 
had  ministered  in  that  church  for    neariy  forty 
years,  and  f^r  more  than  twenty  of  them,  each  time 
he  entered  the  door,  had  passed  the  graves  of  his 
wife  and  the  six  children  she  bore  him,  who  had 
once  made  his  home  and  his  heart  so  cheerful,  and 
who  were  called  in  their  bright  spring-time  to 
their  better  home  above — no  wonder  that  the  old 
man  "  lived  in  that  other  world,"  he  had  so  many 
treasures  there — and  yet  no  one  ever  said,  no  one 
ever  thought  he  left  undone  a  single  duty  here 
— he  was  ever  ready  to  receive  the  child  into 
Christ's  flock,  to  breathe  a  prayer  and  whisper 
comfort  at  the  bedside  of  the   dying,  to  speak 
kind,  consolijig  words  to  the  mourner,  to  give 
gentle  counsel  and  fi&ithfiil,  friendly  warning,  and 
to  share  his  scanty  purse  with  all  who  needed. 
No  one  ever  saw  him  angry,  no  one  ever  saw  him 
sad ;  serenely  cheerful  he  went  on  his  quiet  way, 
honored,  reverenced  by  all — too  dreamy  perhaps, 
too  inactive  for  these  impulsive  days,  but  just 
suited  to  the  time  and  place  he  lived  in — a  gentle 
shepherd  leading  a  peaceful,  happy  flock.    Robert 
Elliot  was  his  sister's  son,  an  orphan  boy  whom 
he  was  training  to  fill  his  own  place,  as  he  hoped, 
in  after  years,  but  those  who  saw  the  fire  in  the 
boy's  dark  eye  and  marked  his  proud,  firm  bear- 
ing, even  in  early  youth,  thought  him  ill-suited  to 
the  holy  calling,  and  he  himself  had  many  a  vision 
of  honors  gained  and  laurels  won  in  a  &r  differ- 
ent sphere  from  that  secluded  village.   Still  he  re- 
mained at  the  parsonage,  a  dutiful  and  patient 
pupil,  dearly  loving  the  good  old  man  to  whom  he 
was  the  last  earth-flower  ;  the  only  being,  out  of 
heaven,  he  could  call  his  own. 
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When  Robert  handed  the  certificate  that  even- 
ing  to  the  rector,  the  old  man's  fiiee  laddened 
for  a  moment,  and  he  said, 

'*  They  ahould  have  taken  more  care  ;  ptet  it  in 
my  prayer-book,  ray  son  ;  they  will  doubtleae  call 
for  it  Boon,  and  to-morrow  you  niiut  record  the 
marriage  for  me  in  the  pariah  register." 

Robert  placed  the  paper  as  derired,  and  then 

seating  himself  on  a  low  bench  at  his  uncle's  feet, 

began  talking  of  the  strange  and  secret  marriage, 

saying, 

"  Did  you  know  the  parties  before,  sir?  " 

**  I  never  saw  the 'bride  or  her  sister  till  we  met 

in  the  church,  but  I  have  known  the  bridegroom, 

Richard  Harding,  since  ^is  boyhood,  or  rather  I 

should  say  I  knew  him  as  a  boy,  for  he  has  been 

many  years  absent  from  his  country  and  I  did  not 

know  of  his  return,  till  be  came  this  afternoon  to 

request  me  to  perform  the  ceremony."  s 

**  The  lady  is  very  beautiful,  very,"  said  Robert   S 

thoughtfully,  and  to  himself  rather  than  to  the   > 

rector,  who,  however,  somewhat  to  the  boy's  sur-   d 

prise,  immediately  replied,  \ 

*<  She  M  very  beautiful,  and  I  fear  Richard  has  s 

done  wrong  in  persuading  her  to  become  hie  wife  s 

without  the  consent  or  kno^edge  of  any  of  her 

friends  except  her  twin-sister,  who,  a  school-girl, 

like  herself,  and  of  course  as  much  a  stranger  here, 

is  not  a  very  safe  counsellor." 

**  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  you  know  of 
them,  dear  uncle,"  said  Robert,  **for  I  feel  a 
strange  interest  in  them.  The  lady  is  so  gentle 
and  lovely  and  the  gentleman  seemed  so  stem 
and  cold,  so  prompt  and  determined.  1  almost 
hated  him  when  he  turned  so  abruptly  from  his 
carriage  and  rode  off,  as  if  relieved  at  having  per- 
formed a  painful  duty." 

«  Nay,  Robert,  you  wrong  him ;  he  is  sum- 
moned to  attend  his  father  immediately,  who  is 
only  wailing  his  arrival  there  to  sail  from  New 
Orleans  for  Cuba,  where  he  has  large  estates  which 
require  his  constant  supervision,  and  where  his 
son's  assistance  and  society  are  particularly  need- 
ful to  him.    Old  Mr.  Harding  is  an  honorable  and 
warm-hearted  though  eccentric  man,  and  Richard, 
knowing  his  excitable  temper,  dared  not  take  his 
bride  with  him,  and  when  I  urged  him,  first  to 
obtain  his  father's  consent  and  then  come  and  aak 
her  openly  of  her  relatives,  as  a  gentleman  should 
do,  he  told  me  that  to  wait  was  to  lose  her  for- 
ever, for  her  step-father  was  his  Other's  bitterest 
enemy  ;  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  British 
officer  who  resided  many  years  at  Halifax  and 
left,  at  his  death,  no  fortune  to  these  twin  girls 
and  a  widow,  whose  weak  nature  disqualified  her 
to  stand  alone  in  the  world,  and  whose  polished 
manneiB  and  great  beauty  rendered  her  still  very 
attractive,  who  had  within  a  few  months  afler  her 
widowhood  married  a  man  of  wealth  and    in- 


fluence but  of  inferior  rank,  which  so  incensed  the 
sister  of  her  late  husband,  Col.  Onnond,  that  she 
refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with  her,  and 
even  threatened  to  bestow  her  little  fortune  on  a 
charitable  institution,  instead  of  giving  it  to  her 
nieces  as  she  had  often  promised.    The  girls  too 
soon  felt  themselves  intruders  in  their  step-father'a 
house,  and  their  aunt,  who  watched  them  jealous* 
ly,  seeing  their  unhappiness  and  learning  its  cause, 
determined  to  take  them  entirely  to  herself  and  bring 
them  to  New  England,  where  they  werp  to  remain, 
at  least  till  'their  education  was  completed.    The 
weak,  gentle  mother  was  too  happy  to  have  them 
provided  for  to  object,  and  accordingly  when  the 
"Cleopatra  "  stopped  at  Halifax  on  her  way  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston,  Miss  Ormond  and  her  nieces 
took  passage  in  her,  for  the  latter  port,  and  among 
other  fellow-passengers  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Richard     Harding,  who  was  returning  from  a 
pleasure  trip  to  j&ngland.     I  do  not  know  when 
the   engagemept  was  entered  into  between  the 
young  people,  but  I  suspect  not  until  they  met 
recently  in  Boston,  where  Miss  Onnond  has  es- 
tablished herself,  after  having  placed  her  nieces  at 
the  school  about  six  miles  from  this  place*    Th^y 
have  been  for  more  than  two  years  in  this  country, 
most  of  which  time  Richard  had  spent  with  his 
father  in  Cuba.    I  believe  his  recent  meeting  with 
the  Ormondsin  Boston  was  purely  accidental,  and 
how  he  induced  E^ith  to  be  married  to  him  thi» 
day  in  Merton  church  I  cannot  say,  nor  how  the 
fair  sisters  obtained  permission  of  their  aunt  to 
leave  her  for  the  time  necessary  to  accompUsh  it. 
But  now,  dear  Robert,  we  must  talk  of  other 
things  more  nearly  concerning  ourselves,  for  1 
have  much  to  say  to  yon  before  you  leave   me 
next  week  for  College." 

Kind  and  wise  was  the  old  man's  counsel,  and 
lovingly  and  reverently  did  the  boy  receive  it, 
and  often  in  his  lonely  after  life  did  Robert  re- 
member the  almost  womanly  tenderness  with 
which  the  old  man  blessed  him  as  he  dismissed 
him  for  the  night,  putting  back  the  dark  ringlets 
and  laying  his  thin  pale  hand  caressingly  upon 
them.  And  well  might  he  remember  it,  for  never 
again  was  that  dear  hand  laid  lovingly  upon  him, 
never  again  did  that  sweet,  calm  voice  bless 
him. 

<*  Isn't  the  masther  down  yet,  ma'am,"  said 
Norah,  opening  the  door  of  the  little  parlor,  and 
adding  in  a  half  vexed  tone,  "I  wondher  he 
don't  come  when  he  knows  my  cakes  will  be  all 
spiled  for  him?" 

"You  would  not  wonder,"  peevishly  replied 
Mrs.  Stanton,  the  housekeeper,  '*  if  you  had  heard 
him  talking  in  his  study  with  Robert  till  ahnost 
morning.  I  suppose  they  have  both  ovenlept 
themselves." 
'*  Well,  and  sure  it 's  a  pleasure  to  talk^to  the 
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boy  any  time,  and  the  ould  gintleman  was  just 
beginning  to  say  hia  last  words  afore  he  leaves  for 
the  school,  ma'am,  and  sorry  we'll  be  whin  he  's 
gone 


» 


figores  oecapied  the  rector's  pew  in  charch ;  yet 
still,  children  went  by  the  gate  with  a  slower  step 
and  a  pause  in  their  mirthful  talk,  and  many  a 
matron  wiped  away  a  tear  as  her  eye  fell  on  the 


They  were  interrupted  by  the  agonized  voice  of  \  new  white  stone  which  marked  the  good  old  rec 


Robert,  crying : — 

"  Mrs.  Stanton,  Norah,  come,  come  quick  to 
Che  study  ;**  and  in  an  instant  both  were  standing 
at  the  study  door,  appalled  at  the  scene  within. 
In  his  high-tracked  arm  chair  close  by  the  open 
window,  just  where  Robert  had  left  him  the  night 
before,  sat  the  good  rector,  looking  so  calm,  so 
beautifully  quiet,  that  for  one  moment  they  almost 
thought  he  slept ;  but  the  repose  was  too  deep, 
too  rigid  for  sleep,  and  the  two  women  paused  and 
looked  at  each  other  with  sad,  troubled  faces  for 
several  minutes,  ere  Mrs.  Stanton  pressed  a  cold 
hand  in  hers,  and  murmuring,  "  He  is  dead,  poor 
old  gentleman,"  burst  into  tears- 

"  Dead,  dead ! "  cried  Robert,  "  no,  no,  he  is 
not  dead  ;  let  me  run  for  a  doctor,  for  the  neigh- 
bors ;  they  will  not  say  he  is  dead,*'  and  he  flew 
down  the  stains  all  unheeding  Norah  who,  wiping 
her  fiis^-streoming  tears  with  her  apron,  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Ah!  ye've  no  need  of  a  docthur  ;  if  he  could 
not  Slay  for  the  love  of  you,  all  the  docthurs  in  the 
land  can't  fetch  him  back,  and  indade  'tis  unrive- 
rint  to  bother  him  with  trying,  the  dear  saint  that 
he  is.    Och  hone,  och  hone." 

The  death  of  their  beloved  pastor  spread  so  deep 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  parish,  so  many  hearts 
were  heavy  with  sorrow,  that  Robert  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  the  utter  loneliness  and  desolation  he 
felt  while  so  many  sympathized  in  and  shared  his 
grief;    yet  he  could  not  help  saying  to   himself, 

"  Ah,  they  indeed  all  loveJ  him,  but  they  have 
all  some  one  else  to  love.  They  have  all  father, 
mother,  or  some  thing,  but  I  am  utterly  alone, 
alone  for  a  life-time  in  this  glad  social  world ! 
Its  joy  cannot  be  joy  with  no  one  to  share  it,  and 
its  sorrow,  oh!  what  human  heart  can  bear  it 
alone  ? " 

Ddf  after  day  the  Summer  sun  rose  and  set  and 


tor's  quiet  grave. 

About  four  years  after  these  events.  Miss  Or- 
mond  sat  in  the  parlor  of  her  niece,  Cornelia, 
(who  had  been  married  several  months  previous  to 
Lieutenant  Frank  Courtney  of  the  United  States 
army,)  reading  a  newspaper,  when  she  suddenly 

exclaimed : — 

"  What  a  strange  adverlisement !"  and  imme- 
diately read  aloud,  "*Mny  person  who  can  give 
information  of  a  certain  Edith  Merton,  who  was 
several  years  since  privately  married  to  the  late 
Richard  Harding,  and  who  can  bring  proof  of  the 
marriage  and  of  the  lady's  identity,  will  hear  of 
something  greatly  to  her  advantage  by  calling  on 
Edward  Weston,  attorney  and  councellor  at  law 

No.  7a  Street,  Philadelphia,"' 

"Strange,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Courtney,  and 
turning  to  his  wife  he  added,  "  Cornelia,  was  not 
Mr.  Harding  an  acquaintance  of  yours ,  a  lover  of 
Edith's,  or  something  like  it,  before  you  left  Hali- 
fiixt" 

**  Yes— no,"  stammered  Cornelia,  *'  that  is,  he 
was  our  fellow  passenger  from  Halifax,  and  my 
sister  liked,  or  rather  he  liked,  or "  and  blush- 
ing and  confused  she  stopped  abruptly,  for  just 
then  Edith  entered  the  room,  and  noticing  the 
wondering  looks  of  her  annt  and  Mr.  Courtney, 
and  the  confusion  of  her  sister,  asked  anxiously 
what  was  the  matter.  Aunt  Ormond  immedi- 
ately handed  her  the  paper,  pointing  to  the  adver- 
tisement, which  she  had  no  sooner  glanced  at  than 
her  brain  reeled  and  she  sank  fainting  on  a 'sofa. 
All  was  now  confusion  and  anxiety.  The  secret 
which  the  sisters  had  so  long  and  faithfully  kept 
was  revealed,  and  in  the  family  council  which 
followed  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Courtney  should 
proceed  immediately  to  Philadelphia  and  learn  all 
Mr.  Weston  could  tell  him  of  Richard  Harding's 
death  and  of  his  life  too,  for,  from  the  hour  of  his 
found  Robert  lingering  yet  in  the  lonely  rectory,  \  parting  with  her  at  the  church  door,  his  young 
pale  and  hopeless,  and   not   until  Mrs.  Stanton    s   ^ife  had  received   no   intelligence  of  him,  and 


not 

told  him  that  her  grandson  had  come  to  take  her 
to  his  home  in  a  neighboring  village,  did  he  seem 
to  comprehend  that  the  house  which  had  so  long 
sheltered  him  was  his  home  no  longer.  Then  he 
roused  himself,  and  with  reverential  care  packed 
the  few  books  and  other  articles  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  uncle — ^the  furniture  with  the  house 
was  the  property  of  the  parifeh — and  leaving  them 
under  the  care  of  an* old  friend,  took  his  own  little 
property  and  departed  for  the  city,  where  he  Imme- 
diately commenced  his  college  studies.  The  new 
family  arrived  at  the  rectory  and  bright  young 
faces  were    seen  at  the  windows  and  graceful 


■ 


until  she  saw  the  advertisement  was  of  coarse  not 
aware  of  his  death.  It  was  strange  the  name 
vhottid  be  Edith  Merton,  they  thought,  bnt  perhaps 
Mr.  Weston  could  explain  it,  so  they  wisely  de- 
termined to  say  nothing  of  the  ofTair  until  they 
knew  all  he  could  tell  them.  Mr.  Courtney  found 
Mr.  Weston  very  ready  to  impart  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  case  be  possessed,  which  ^as,  briefly,  that 
about  a  month  previous  to  their  interview  he  had 
received  a  package  from  the  United  States  consul 
at  Cuba,  containing  a  letter  from  that  honorable 
gentleman,  informing  Mr.  Weston  of  the  recent 
death  of  Richard  Harding,  Sen  ;    also  that  the 
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said  Richard  had,  in  his  last  illness,  earnestly  de- 
sired that  the  will  and  letter  accompanying  might 
be  conveyed  (as  soonafler  his  .decease  as  possible) 
to  Mr.  Weston. 

"  Harding  and  I  were  old  school-fellows  and 
friends,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  myself 
named  execator  of  his  will,  though  the  document 
itself  excited  no  little  astonishment  and  seemed  to 
promise  some  difficulty  in  its  execution,  since  it 
expressly  says  in  due  form, "  I  bequeath  all  my  es- 
tate,  real  and  personal,  of  whatever  nature  and 
wherever  found,  to  Edith,  wife  of  my  late  son 
Richard  Harding,  now  residing,  if  she  be  yet  liv- 
ing, in  parts  unknown  t(^e ;  and  if  she  cannot  be 
found  within  five  years  from  the  date  hereof,  I  de- 
vise the  same  to  James,  the  only  son  of  my  bro- 
ther James  Harding,  of  Boston,  Mas4.,  U.  S.  In 
the  letter  which  accompanied  the  will  he  writes, 
"  Soon  after  we  arrived  at  home  after  our  last  visit 
to  the  United  Sti^tes,  my  son  was  seized  with  the 
fever  which  terminated  his  life,  and  as  I  watched 
anxiously  by  him  one  day,  he  told  me  of  his  mar- 
riage with  a  beautiful  and  portionless  girl,  and  be- 
sought net  only  my  forgiveness  for  having  acted 
without  my  sanction,  but  also  my  permission  to 
return  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  Massachusetts, 
and  claiming  his  bride,  to  bring  her  to  our  luxuri- 
ous home,  or  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  America 
with  her.  I  was  beside  myself  with  rage,  and  for- 
getting the  weakness  of  my  boy,  I  loaded  him  with 
reproaches,  swearing  in  my  wrath  that  he  should 
never  again  leave  his  West-Indian  home,  never 
again  behold  the  being  who  had  come  between  his 
love  and  me.  When  I  stopped  to  take  breath,  my 
boy  had  fainted.  Horror-struck,  believing  him 
dead,  I  summoned  the  attendsQts.  He  was  soon 
restored  to  life  but  not  to  conscioubness,  nor  for 
one  moment  after  did  his  delirium  cease.  He 
often  murmured  the  names  of  Edith  and  Merton, 
but  said  nothing  distinctly,  so  that  I  could  learn 
nothing  of  the  family  of  his  wife,  nor  obtain  the 
least  clue  to  her  station  or  residence.  I  will  not 
tell  you  how  wretched  my  life  has  been  since,  how 
remorse  and  shame  have  haunted  me,  nor  why  I 
have  resolved  ro  bequeath  my  fortune  (as  a  sort  of 
atonement,  a  poor  one  I  own,  to  the  memory  of 
my  boy)  to  the  woman  he  loved,  if  she  can  be 
found.  You  will  for  our  old  friendship's  sake  seek 
her  diligently,  and  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  speci- 
fied in  my  will,  if  you  hear  nothing  of  her,  will  de- 
liver the  property  to  my  nephew,  whom  I  hate 
though  he  is  my  only  brother's  son,  but  who  ought 
in  justice  to  inherit  a  portion  of  the  fortune  the  germs 
of  which,  at  least,  I  received  from  his  grandfather.*' 

After  reading  the  letter,  Mr.  Courtney  gave  Mr. 
Weston  the  little  information  he  could  afford,  and 
was  surprised  to  learn  from  that  gentleman  that 
Mr.  James  Harding  had  already  been  to  inquire 
if  any  claimant  for  the  fortune  had  appeared. 
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**  He  is,"  added  Mr.  Weston, "  a  grasping,  ava- 
ricious man,  whom  I  detest  almost  as  heartily  as 
did  his  uncle,  but  unless  you  can  furnish  me  with 
ample  and  unquestionable  proofs  of  your  sister-in- 
law  Miss  Ormond's  being  the  lady  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Richard  in  Merton  Church  in  June,  18 — , 
I  sirall  be  obliged  to  hand  over  the  deedq  of  pro  - 
perty  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  specified  in 
the  will ;  but  I  presume  you  will  have  no  difficulty. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  certificate,  and  the  marriage 
is  recorded  in  the  parish  register,  and  there  were 
undoubtedly  witnesses  of  the  ceremony  who  must 
be  found  and  requested  to  give  their  evidence.   Be 
assured  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  place  Miss 
Ormond,  or  rather  Mrs.  Harding,  in  possession." 

Mr.  Courtney  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  desired  proofs,  and  with  a  light,  hopeful 
heart  he  returned  to  his  family.     Great  was  his 
astonishment  to  learn  from  E>iith  that  so  far  firom 
being  able  to  produce  any  proof  of  the  marriage, 
she  had  nothing  but  her  wedding  ring,  containing 
their  initials  and  the  date  ;   that  there  were  no 
witnesses  except  her  sister,  and  that  she  did  not 
even  know  the  officiating  clergyman*8  name.    She 
knew  only  that  the  rite  was  solemnized  in  Merton 
Church,  and  to  Merton  Aunt  Ormond  insisted  on 
going,  accompanied  by  Edith,  immediately.     A 
new  life  seemed  given  to  the  old  lady.     Now  that 
she  had  recovered  from  her  anger  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  clandestine  marriage,  she  entered  with 
all  her  youthful  energy  upon  the  task  of  proving  it, 
insisted  on  having  Edith  called  "  Mrs.  Harding,'* 
much  to  her  annoyance,  and  talked  of  their  golden 
expectations  to  all  their  acquaintance.  Poor  Edith  f 
she  had  given  to  Richard  Harding  the  first  warm 
love  of  her  gentle  heart  and  for  many  a  long  week 
after  his  departure  she  had   watched  daily  and 
hourly  for  his  coming,  or  at  least  some  slight  token 
of  remembrance  ;  and  day  by  day  had  her  heart 
sickened  with  (worst  of  all  sickness)  hope  deferred. 
Sometimes  believing  him  faithless  and  herself  de- 
serted, she  would  rush  into  society,  where  her  beau- 
ty and  grace  made  her  ever  welcome,  and  in  the 
universal  homage  paid  to  her  as   reigning  belle, 
would  forget  for  a  moment  the  agony  and  desola- 
tion of  her  heart.     Sometimes  she  would  weep 
herself  ill,  and  assure  her  sifter  over  and  over  again 
that  he  was  dead.     She  knew  he  was  dead,  for  if 
living  he  would  not  have  deserted  her.     At  length 
she  ceased  to  speak  of  him,  and  gradually  recov- 
ered the  equable  temper  which  made  her  so  agree- 
able in  early  life.     She  seemed  even  to  her  sister 
to  be  happy,  and  to  enjoy  being  a  belle,  thoiigh 
nothing  of  coquetry  or  lightness  sullied  the  bright 
purity  of  her  character.     Since  reading  that  im- 
portant advertisement  she  was  a  changed  being. 
Sad  and  pale,  she  shrank  from  society,  even  that 
of  her  most  intimate  friends,  and  her  aunt  could 
have  scarcely  imposed  upon  her  a  more  painful 
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task  than  the  risit  to  Merton.  It  was  made,  how- 
ever, and  was  unsatisfactory.  The  sadden  death 
of  the  good  old  rector  had  prevented  the  recording 
of  the  marriage  ;  the  sexton,  not  liking  the  new  rec- 
tor, or  the  new  laws  he  made,  had  '*  handed  in  his 
keys  **  and  "  moved  off  to  the  West.*'  The  rcc- 
toi's  nephew  was  reading  law  in  the  office  of 
Measrs.  Parchment  &,  Smooth  wit,  of  Michigan, 
and  old  Mrs.  Stanton's  failing  memory  only  en- 
abled her  to  say,  **  Robert  was  a  good  boy  and  she 
hoped  no  harm  would  come  to  him,  for  he  went 
right  away  when  his  grandpa*  died,  and  nobody  had 
heard  of  bim  since.*'  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Sev- 
eral letters  were  addressed  to  Robert  Elliot  without 
eliciting  a  reply,  and  Mr.  Weston,  unable  to  en- 
courage his  client,  could  only  bid  her  wait  patient- 
ly, and  remind  her  that  five  years  was  not  long  to 
wait  for  such  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  soon  ordered  to  Florida,  and 
spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  wife.  Miss  Or- 
mond,  feeling  herself  too  old  to  bear  the  trans- 
planting, positively  refused  to  accompany  them, 
and  Edith  would  not  leave  her,  even  to  go  with 
that  darling  sister  from  whom  she  had  never  been 
separated  a  day.  Soon  after  the  Courtnejrs  were 
gone.  Aunt  Ormond  was  seixed  with  a  paralysis 
which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  one  side,  and  so 
affected  her  mind  that  she  was  incapable  even  of 
managing  her  little  household  affairs,  anj^  in  many 
respects  so  childish  as  to  draw  largely  on  Edith's 
patience  and  ingenuity  for  her  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment. About  this  time  the  bankers  who  held 
Miss  Ormond's  little  fortune  failed,  and  her  in- 
come was  reduced  in  consequence  to  one-eighth 
of  what  it  had  been.  How  were  they  to  live  now? 
They  had  never  had  too  much,  and  that  which 
was  left  them  was  a  mere  pittance.  Poor  Edith  ! 
Nobly  she  bore  her  burden,  bravely  she  enchired 
her  trials,  and  many  a  one  who  saw  her  with  calm 
brow  and  firm  heart  steadily  performing  her  daily 
duties,  wondered  at  her  insensibility,  while  a  few, 
who  understood  her  better,  breathed  an  earnest 
prayer  that  she  might  be  able  to  prove  her  right  to 
the  estate  she  claimed. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  James  Harding  was  not  inac- 
tive ;  on  the  contrary,  he  exerted  himself  contin- 
ually to  find  proofs  that  Richard  Harding  had  never 
married,  and  he  so  often  called  Edith  an  impostor, 
a  deceiver,  that  very  many  believed  his  report  and 
some  even  6mong  her  own  acquaintances  began  to 
look  coldly  upon  her;  nay,  even  Mr.  Weston 
seemed  at  times  to  doubt  if  there  were  really  any 
truth  in  her  story  after  all.  But  his  profeanonal 
pride  was  enlisted,  and  besides  his  detestation  of 
James  Harding,  he,  like  every  one  el  >e  who  ap- 
proached her,  felt  the  spell  of  Edith's  loveliness, 
and,  determined  to  gain  her  cause  if  mortal  elo- 
quence and  ingenuity  could  do  it,  he  left  no  means 
untried  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 


The  ward-room  officers  of  the  receiving  ship  at 
Charlestown  were  lingering  over  their  wine  with 
three  or  four  young  men,  their  guests,  when  one 
of  them  exclaimed,  "  Dreaming  again,  Elliot  7  I 
wish  the  lady  we  met  in  State  street  this  morning 
had  been  in  ould  Ireland,  or  some  other  bog  of  a 
place,  before  she  stole  away  your  wits ;  you  are 
fairly  in  love,  man ! " 

"  Elliot  in  love !  Elliot  thinking  of  a  lady ! " 
cried  several  voices ;  **  Who  is  she,Walton  I  Peer- 
less she  must  be  in  beauty  and  grace  if  Elliot  gave 
her  a  second  look !  " 

"  No,'*  replied  Walton,  **  she  did  not  strike  me 
as  particularly  beautiful  ^  there  was  a  gentleness 
and  grace  in  her  look  and  manner,  but  then  we 
should  pronounce  her  a  little  passee^  to  say  the 
least." 

Elliot  made  no  reply  to  the  quizzing,  only  by 
laughing  as  lightly  as  the  rest,  but  when  they  left 
the  table  he  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  one  of  the 
officers  and  led  him  away,  saying,  by  way  of  apo- 
logy to  the  others,  "  You  know  I  have  many  ar- 
rangements to  make  before  I  return  to  the  West, 
and  Barton  and  I  have  not  met  for  many  years." 
When  they  had  walked  for  some  time  in  silence, 
Barton  said, 

'<  Elliot,  yoa  seemed  annoyed  at  the  quizzing 
about  the  lady  in  State  street ;  was  she  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, or  what  caused  your  emotion  at  meet- 
ing her  which  provoked  Walton's  mirth  1  ** 

*'  She  was  no  acquaintance  ;  in  fact  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  saw  her  before,  yet  the  very 
transient  glimpse  I  had  of  her  unmanned  me  for 
a  moment,  by  recalling  a  scene  long  past,  in  which 
she  could  not  possibly  have  borne  a  part." 

Barton  looked  keenly  at  him,  more  wondering 
than  ever,  and  Elliot  qontinued  after  a  moment's 
pause  ;  **  When  I  resided  with  my  uncle  at  Mer- 
ton rectory,  he  one  day  summoned  me  to  attend 
him  to  the  church,  where,  he  told  me  as  we  walked 
along,  he  was  privately  to  marry  a  couple  and  might 
need  me  as  a  witness.  The  bride  was  a  Miss  Or- 
mond of  Halifax,  and  you  may  imagine  my  surprise 
at  seeing  the  groom  hand  her  and  her  sister  into  a 
carriage  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and  then 
ride  off  himself  in  another  direction.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  pale,  beautiful  face  of  the  bride  as 
she  sobbed  her  farewell,  nor  the  swelling  of  my 
own  heart,  as  a  shadow  of  coming  sorrow  fell 
upon  it ;  sorrow  which  at  the  moment  I  felt  rather 
than  thought  I  would  have  to  share  with  her.  It 
was  the  same  expression  of  anxious  sorrow  on  the 
pale  fiice  of  the  lady  I  met  in  State  street,  which, 
recalling  that  sad  marriage -scene,  reminded  me 
of  my  uncle  and  of  his  death  which  occurred  that 
same  night,  and  made  me  the  dull  stupid  fellow  I 
was  at  dinner;  but  I  will  shake  off  this  gloam 
and  be  no  more  the  slave  of  presentiment.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  have  thought  of  these  things 
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when  I  met  the  pale  lady  this  morning,  had  I  not 
a  moment  before  left  the  man  who  was  seiton  of 
Merton  Church  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and 
who  had  been  reminding  me  of  the  singular  part- 
ing at  the  gate,  and  of  my  finding  the  certificate 
on  the  pavement  after  they  drove  off.*' 

Barton,  wlio  had  been  intently  listening  to  his 
friend's  words,  now  exclaimed, 

"  Why,  Elliot,  the  &tes  have  sent  yoa  home 
just  in  time,  and  I  will  henceforth  believe  in  pre- 
sentiments and  special  providences  as  devoutly  as 
yourself  or  Grant  Thorburn.  It  was  only  yester- 
day I  heard 'Weston  say  his  father  would  give  his 
right  arm  to  find  Miss  Ormond's  marriage  certifi- 
cate, or  one  credible  witness  of  the  marriage,  for 
which  it  seems  he  has  been  seeking  these  five 
years.  I  don't  understand  the  matter,  but  it  seems 
tliat  if  her  marriage  could  be  proved  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  which  has  now  almost  expired,  Mies  Or- 
mond  was  to  enjoy  a  fortune,  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  a  near  relative  of  her  husband,  to 
whom,  for  some  reason  or  other,  old  Weston,  who 
has  it  in  trust,  is  roost  unwilling  to  deliver  it." 

"  Where  i  •  Mr.  Weston  1  Can  I  see  him  imme- 
diately ?  *'  said  Elliot,  excited  beyond  control  by 
Burton's  account. 

"  We  will  go  directly  to  his  rooms,  for  be  is  now 
in  the  city,"  replied  Burton ;  and  a  few  minutes' 
walk  brought  them  to  Mr.  Weston's  door,  and  a 
few  more  sufiiced  to  acquaint  the  lawyer  with  their 
errand. 

Having  listened  eagerly  to  the  story,  be  asked 
Elliot,  rather  peremptorily, 

**  Are  you  willing  to  appear  in  court  next  week 
and  repeat  this  story  on  oath  t  and  can  you  tell 
me  where  the  sexton  you  speak  of  may  be  found  ? 
and  above  all  things  can  you  produce  that  certifi- 
cate ? " 

EUliot  gave  the  little  lawyer  the  sexton's  address, 
promised  fo  attend  the  court  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  then  said, 

"  I  cannot  tell  any  thing  of  the  certificate  ;  I  re- 


member my  uncle's  telMng  me  to  place  it  in  his 
prayer-book,  and  that  I  must  record  it  on  the  mor 
row  ;  befor<»  morning  he  was  a  corpse,  and  I  se 
overwhelmed  by  my  first  sorrow  that  I  have  n» 
distinct  recollection  of  any  thing  thai  occurred  un- 
til after  I  left  Merton." 

"  But  his  books,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  "  what  be- 
came of  his  books  7  ** 

"  His  library  was  not  extensive  ;  and  when  I 
left  the  reetory  I  placed  all  the  books,  carefully 
packed,  with  a  friend,  and  they  have  remained  un- 
opened, undoubtedly,  until  now." 

"  By  your  good  leaTe,  sir,  they  will  remain  no 
longer  unopened,  for  we  will  send  suitable  persons 
to  search  them,  and  mayhap  this  long-miesing  cer- 
tificate, on  which  so  muck  depends,  will  be  bro^jbi 
to  light." 

Elliot  assented  of  course,  for  why  should  be  re- 
fuse ?  Mr.  Westoo  had  deeply  interested  him  in 
his  fair  client,  whom  he  represented  as  bearing  up 
nobly  under  poverty,  anxiety,  and  cares  which 
would  hAve  crushed  a  less  energetic  spirit  to  the 
earth.  The  old  lawyer  grew  enthusiastie  as  he 
ulked  of  her,  who  had  been  so  delicately  reared 
and  was  in  every  way  so  fitted  to  adorn  the  proud- 
est station,  now  calmly  and  patiently  earning  by 
the  labor  of  her  hands,  not  only  ker  own  daily 
breads  but  comforts  for  her  infirm  aunt  and  for  her 
sister,  now  a  spirit-broken  widow,  and  her  two 
destitute  children. 

"Good-bye,  Elliot/'  said  the  Hvely  Burton, 
about  six  months  after  the  interview  above  record- 
ed ;  "I  shall  never  again  doubt  the  truth  of  pie- 
aentiments." 

*'  Good-bye,  Burton,"  Teplied  Elliot,  almost  as 
gaily,  **  yet  I  wish  you  would  stay  one  week  lon- 
ger to " 

"To  see  how  you  enact  the  Renedict  7  No,  no, 
excuse  me  there.  Bob;  the  certificate  is  ibund, 
the  fortune  secured,  the  lady  persuaded  and  the 
omen  fulfilled ;  so  without  a  fear  for  your  future 
happiness,  I  again  repeat  my  adieu&'^ 


SONNET. -TO   NELL. 
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And  haat  thoa  ever  lived,  angelic  Nell? 
HmI  ever  wandered  o*er  the  lofl  green  hOts, 
Amid  the  budding  flowen  and  guthing  rilb, 
Bound  to  imbecile  age  by  loTe*i  ttrong  spell  1 
Batt  thou  in  darknen  trode,  pure-hearted  one? 
And  looked  on  scenes  thou  didat  not  dare  to  name. 
Till  glowed  thy  heart  with  •ympatheiie  ehame  1 


Didit  bn»h  aside  the  chain  thai  had  hegun 

lU  links  to  tighten  round  that  old  man's  heart  T 

In  that  dim  church  didst  muse  in  Summer  hours  ? 
Then  smilinglf  from  loved  and  loving  part, 

And  lay  thee  down  to  rest  among  the  flowen  1 
Didst  live,  sweet  Nell  1  then  thou  hast  hallowed  earth ; 
Didst  not  1  (Am  koMtkepen  that  gav  the*  hirth. 
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THE  ANGLERS.-A  STORY  OF  LOVE  AND  DESTINY. 


{See  the  Bngrat>ing.) 


Master  Julius  Hemingway  and  his  fair  cousin 
Beatrice  were  lovera ;  no  one  need  be  in  donbt  or 
ignorance  of  that  who  chanced  to  see  them,  on  a 
fine  day  in  September,  seated  by  the  margin  of 
the  pleasant  little  river— streamlet  or  rivulet  we 
should  call  it  in  this  country,  where  rivera  are  not 
exactly  to  be  jumped  overt  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
ten-foot  pole — the  pleasant  little  river  that  mean- 
dered through  the  broad  acres  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fairfax,  the  damsel's  honored  and  gouty  father. 
Fishing  is  a  serious  business,  whether  it  be  done 
with  the  accomplished  and  artist-like  rod- and- fly 
of  the  genuine  angler  or  after  the  unpoetical  fash- 
ion of  the  patient  waiters  for  nibbles  who  stand  half 
a  day  at  a  time  on  the  Castle-Garden  bridge, 
watching  the  fiiie  of  a  squirming  shrimp  or  a 
tough  morsel  of  clam's  tongue,  dangling  from  the 
end  of  a  long  and  tapering  bamboo,  and  who 
care  much  more  for  the  fish  than  the  sport — ^with 
an  uppermost  thought  in  their  minds  of  the  nex 
morning's  breakfast.  Fishing,  I  say,  is  a  serious 
business ;  or  rather  an  exacting,  and  whether  pros- 
ecuted for  amusement  or  with  a  special  eye  to  the 
frying  pan,  demands  the  whole  mind  of  the  prac- 
titioner. Therefore,  I  repeat,  no  man  or  woman 
who  saw  Master  Julius  and  his  cousin  seated  close 
beside  each  other  on  the  river's  brink,  gazing  into 
each  other's  face  instead  of  watching  the  mov^ 
ment  of  their  lines  in  the  water,  could  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  they  were  really  fishing  ;  and 
when  a  handsome  young  couple  pretend  to  be  fish- 
ing in  that  way  it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong  in  a 
guess  at  their  actual  occupation  ;  if  they  are  not 
making  love  what  under  the  sun  can  they  be 
doing  ? 

Julius  was  an  orphan  and  heir  to  nothing  save 
an  honorable  name  and  the  reasonable  affection  of 
his  dead  mother's  elder  brother,  gouty  Sir  Geoffrey ; 
who  on  his  part  was  the  rich  possessor  of  one  of 
the  finest  estates  in  Devonshire  and  a  remarkably 
pretty  daughter,  just  blooming,  at  the  time  when 
this  story  opens,  into  the  first  stage  of  the  transi- 
tion from,  school  girl  to  young  lady ;  in  other 
words  she  was  just  seventeen — an  age  at  which 
we  have  wives  and  mothers  in  this  country,  but 
which  in  England,  where  they  arrange  these  things 
better,  or  perhaps  have  no  such  urgent  need  to 
augment  the  census,  is  accounted  only  the  proper 
age  for  beginning  to  leave  off  long  pinafores  and 
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going  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  and  having  bread  and 
milk  for  breakfast.  She  was  rather  full  grown  and 
developed  for  her  age,  as  the  reader  will  see  by 
looking  at  her  portrait — ^which,  however,  was 
painted  two  or  three  years  later  than  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  and  makes  her  somewhat  too  mature  for 
the«  then  heroine  of  the  story.  Her  cousin  Julius 
had  been  her  companion  and  playmate  almost  from 
their  infancy,  his  father  having  been  killed  in  the 
wars  and  his  mother  by  grief  and  a  congestive  fever, 
when  he  was  but  just  out  of  petticoats ;  and  as 
there  were  no  other  children  about  the  house,  and 
Sir  Greoffrey  lived  all  the  year  round  on  his  estate, 
the  twain  found  it  perfectly  natural  to  grow  up  in 
years  and  affection  together.  In  short,  no  matter 
.  how  or  why,  the  cousins  were  lovers,  and  never 
went  fishing  together  without  neglecting  their  rods 
and  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes  for  hours,  just 
as  the  picture  exhibits  them. 

Now  destiny  had  written,  or  settled  in  some 
other  way,  that  this  pair  of  lovers  should  never 
become  one  flesh  in  marriage.  Not  that  Sir 
Geoflrey,  who  was  a  good  old  soul,  very  fond  of 
his  nephew  and  almost  an  idolater  o(  his  daughter, 
would  have  made  any  objections  to  their  becoming 
man  and  wife,  if  he  had  known  or  suspected — whisk 
he  did  not — ^their  incipient  inclination  to  that  end  ; 
not  that  the  boy's  want  of  fortune  would  have  been 
any  obstacle ;  not  that  there  was  any  treachery 
practised  by  a  rival ;  the  sole  cause  of  the  youth 
and  maiden  not  coming  together  in  marriage  was 
that  he  bung  up  his  cloak  on  the  withered  branch 
of  an  old  oak  tree  when  he  and  his  cousin  sat 
down  together  to  "  angle." 

I  must  tell  the  story  at  some  length — though 
with  very  considerable  abridgement  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  detail  with  which  it  is  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Fairfax  family  ;  see  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  Howison's  **  Principal  Houses  of  Devon- 
shire Illustrated,"  published  at  Liondon  in  1786 — 
because  it  is  rather  curious  in  itself  and  furnishes 
a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  truth  Byron 
put  on  record  when  he  said, 

"  Men  are  the  tport  of  eircametancei,  when 
The  ctrcumitanoee  leem  the  Bport  of  men.** 

Julius,  as  I  have  said,  was  without  fortune. 

He  wa%now  eighteen  years  old,  and  Sir  Geoffrey, 

who  was  a  sensible  old  gentleman  as  well  as  a  kind 

and  hearty,  had  been  for  some  time  cogitating  how 


the  yoath  should  be  diBposed  of  ^  as  to  begin  the 
important  business  of  finding,  or  making  his  posi- 
tion in  life.  The  worthy  and  wealthy  knight,  though 
he  seldom  troubled  Ijondon  with  his  presence,  had 
many  friends  there,  and  considerable  influence ; 
and  he  had  made  use  of  both  to  obtain  an  opening 
for  his  nephew.  The  result  was  that  a  commission 
in  the  army  and  active  service  in  the  East  Indies, 
then  just  beginning  to  open  as  a  field  for  the  mak- 
ing of  rapid  and  great  fortunes,  were  placed  at  his 
disposal  for  Master  Julius ;  and  he  had  received 
the  information  on  the  very  day  of  the  pseudo 
fishing  commemorated.  He  had  not  as  yet  spoken 
to  his  nephew  on  the  subject,  because,  for  one  rea- 
son, he  thought  it  a  pity  to  excite  the  boy*s  expec- 
tations before  he  knew  what  they  were  to  result 
in ;  but  now  that  he  had  a  certainty  to  act  upon 
his  proceedings  in  the  matter  were  prompt  and 
summary.  When  Julius  and  his  pretty  cousin  re- 
turned to  the  mansion  at  night-fall,  Sir  Geoffrey 
sent  for  the  former  to  his  library ;  and  as  the  youth 
entered,  the  worthy  knight  saluted  him  with  the 
abrupt  yet  kindly  announcement  that  he  must  see 
at  once  to  packing  up  and  getting  ready  to  start  on 
the  morrow  for  London 

<*  For  London  7  **  exclaimed  Julius,  half  in 
amazement,  a  quarter  or  more  in  delight  and  the  rest 
in  alarm  at  the  idea  of  parting  from  his  cousin. 

"  Yes,  for  London,  my  boy ;  and  a  far  journey 
after  that.  You  are  getting  to  be  almost  a  man, 
now,  Julius,  and  it  is  time  for  you  to  give  over 
idling  your  days  away,  loitering  about  the  park  in 
fantastic  dresses  and  chattering  nonsense  with 
Beatrice.  You  mus{  take  a  man's  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  make  your  fortune.  I 
have  got  you  a  commission — ^you  are  to  go  to  India, 
where  diamonds  and  gold  are  to  be  won  by  the 
sword — the  ship  sails  three  days  hence,  and  you 
must  be  off  by  the  stage  coach  to*morrow." 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  all  the  emotions 
caused  by  this  sudden  change  of  position  in  the 
breast  of  Master  Julius,  or  to  report  what  he  said 
and  did  on  the  occasion.  The  reader  must  ima- 
gine all  that ;  and  also  what  passed  between  him 
and  his  pretty  cousin.  One  thing  I  will  briefly 
mention,  however,  lest  too  much  sympathizing, 
anxiety  should  be  awakened ;  though  the  young 
folks  were  in  reality  lovers,  their  attachment  was 
rather  incipient  than  full-fledged — it  belonged  to 
the  species  designated  calf-love  by  staid,  elderly 
folks,  who  have  outgrown*  all  romantic  feelings  and 
notions,  in  their  experience  of  the  world's  sober 
duties,  compensations  and  realities;  and  conse- 
quently, though  there  was  some  grief  at  parting  on 
both  sides,  it  had  not  depth  or  mastery  enough  to 
be  very  painful  In  the  youth  it  was  tempered 
by  the  excitement  of  hope,  expectation  and  the 
love  of  change  ;  in  the  maiden  by  sympathy  with 


this  and  by  a  joyous  confidence  that  in  a  few  yean 
Julius  would  come  back  covered  with  honors  and 
distinctions. 

The  day  passed  in  various  preparations  incident 
to  such  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  young  gentleman. 
There  were  leave-takings  in  abundance  among 
the  neighbors  and  dependants  ;  there  was  some 
packing  though  not  much,  for  the  main  outfit  was 
to  be  provided  at  London,  orders  being  transmit- 
ted to  that  effect  by  the  post ;  and  there  were  divers 
long  conversations  between  Julius  and  Beatrice,  the 
tenor  of  which  can  be  guessed  at.  The  morrow 
came.  Breakfast  was  eaten  by  all  parties  with  a 
good  appetite,  notwithstanding  the  event  that  made 
the  day  memorable.  The  stage  coach  was  to 
pass  at  ten  o'clock— ^here  were  but  two  stages  a 
week  in  those  days,  when  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour  was  as  much  unknown  and  undreamed  of  as 
a  rail-road^-and  as  it  wanted  now  but  twenty 
minutes  of  the  time.  Sir  Geoffrey,  his  daughter 
and  the  young  traveller  were  assembled  at  the 
park  gates,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  vehicle, 
with  a  general  gathering  of  the  inferior  household, 
steward,  butler,  housekeeper,  footman,  chamber- 
maids, cook,  groom  and  stable-boy,  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  My  cloak,  my  cloak,  where  is  my  cloak  1  1 
have  forgotten  my  cloak,"  suddenly  exclaimed 
Julius.  "  Run,  run,  (to  the  stable-boy,)  and  fetch 
it  firom  the  hall." 

Tom  started  at  full  speed,  while  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  watch  his  progress,  for  just  at  this  mo- 
ment was  heard  the  twang  of  the  coachman's 
horn,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  *'  Adven- 
ture, twice- a- week  stage  to  London."  Tom  ran 
bravely,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  seen  darting 
back  across  the  lawn,  his  hair  streaming  behind» 
but  without  the  cloak. 

<*  Not  there,  sir,"  he  shouted  fi^m  afar ;  **  the 
cloak 'is  n't  nowhere  there." 

«  Pish,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey ;  "  go  without  it  then, 
or  take  my  roquelaure.  You'll  find  it  big  enough, 
ril  warrant." 

**  My  cloak,  my  cloak,"  answered  Jul\us ;  "  I 
can't  go  without  my  cloak.  It  was  my  fether's — 
he  had  it  with  him  when  he  was  killed.  I  can't 
go  without  my  father's  cloak.  Oh  run,  Tom,  run 
and  look  for  it." 

Tom  ran,  the  groom  ran,  the  butler  ran,  every 
body  ran,  here,  there  and  every  where.  In  the 
meantime  the  coach  drove  up  to  the  gate,  stopped, 
the  coachman  got  down  from  his  box  to  stow  away 
his  new  passenger's  portmanteau,  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
'* pished"  and  "pshawed"  at  a  great  rate.  He 
and  Beatrice  were  left  alone,  for  all  the  rest  had 
gone  seeking  the  important  cloak.  Three  min- 
utes elapsed — the  coachman,  civilly  enough,  men- 
tioned that  he  was  rather  in  a  hurry ;   he  had  a 
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heavy  load  and  the  roads  were  none  of  the  beat. 
Five  minutea — atill  no  appearance  of  the  runa- 
ways  or  the  cloak.  Eight  mfnutes — the  other 
paasengen  began  to  show  rigns  of  impatience. 
Ten  minutea — atill  no  Jalius,  no  cloak.  The 
^  coachman  pulled  hia  forelock  to  Sir  Geoffrey  and 
said  he  couldn't  wait. 

Sir  peofirey  waa  a  man  of  prompt  habits.  "  Gro 
on/'  he  said  to  the  coachman.  *'  It 's  no  matter ; 
here's  a  half  crown  for  you  to  drink  my  health.  I 
won't  keep  the  stage  waiting  any  longer ;  Joliaa 
shall  ride  up  to  London  on  horseback,  and  Sy- 
monds  shall  go  with  htm.  That  will  do  as  well 
and  in  fact  better,"  he  added,  speaking  to  Beatrice ; 
"  I  have  some  errands  for  Symonds  to  do  in  town, 
and  Julius  will  have  time  to  call  on  my  cousin  the 
Earl,  which  is  but  proper." 

So  said,  so  done.  The  coach  went  on  its  way. 
Sir  Geoffrey  and  Beatrice  returned  to  the  hall,  and 
destiny  had  settled  the  question  of  marriage  or  no 
marriage  between  our  young  hero  and  heroine. 

The  cloak  had  not  yet  been  found,  and  though 
every  body  took  part  in  the  search,  not  excepting 
even  good-natured  Sir  Geoffrey,  the  grand  discov- 
ery was  not  finally  made  until  after  the  firet  bell 
had  rung  for  dinner.  That  it  was  made  at  all  was 
owing  to  Beatrice.  All  of  a  sudden  ahe  remem- 
bered that  Julius  had  taken  the  cloak  with  him, 
the  day  before,  when  ahe  ^nd  her  cousin  rambled 
away  on  their  angling  excursion,  and  as  soon  as 
she  mentioned  this,  Julius  remembered  that  he  had 
hung  it  up  on  the  dead  branch  of  the  old  oak  tree. 
To  the  oak  tree  he  ran,  and  there  sure  enough 
was  the  cloak  still  hanging,  none  the  worse  for  its 
night  out  of  doors  and  all  unconscious  of  the 
mighty  influence  *it  had  wrought  on  the/ortunes  of 
its  young  master. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  country  gen- 
tleman to  ^ine  at  one  o'clock.  At  two  dinner 
was  over,  the  horses  were  brought  to  the  door, 
Julius  and  the  steward  Symonds  mounted,  not  for- 
getting the  cloak  this  time,  and,  to  make  an  end 
of  this  part  of  the  story,  without  going  through 
the  farewell  speeches,  shakes  of  the  hand  and 
kisses,  by  half  past  two  the  pair  of  travellers  were 
a  mile  or  so  on  their  way  to  the  next  market  town, 
twenty  milea  distant,  where  they  intended  to  pass 
the  night. 

I  have  said  that  the  ship  in  which  Julius  was  to 
take  passage  was  to  sail  on  the  fourth  day  from 
that  which  ushered  in  the  opening  of  this  narra- 
tive. For  a  wonder,  in  those  days,  the  captain's 
promise  wa^,  kept ;  the  ship  did  sail  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  Julius,  before  the  week  was  out,  had 
a  thorough  experimental  knowledge  of  sea-sick- 
ness. Such  would  not  have  been  the  case,  by  the 
way,  if  he  had  not  forgotten  his  cloak  in  the  first 
instance,  and  so  lost  his  passage  by  coach.  The 
roads  toere  bad,  as  the  coachman  had  said  ;  the 
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load  was  heavy,  and  between  the  two  causes,  the 
stage  broke  down  while  it  was  yet  forty  miles  dis- 
tant from  London.  The  accident  cost  half  a  day 
for  repairs,  and  when  the  coach  passengers  at  last 
reached  the  great  city  the  ship  had  already  gone  ; 
luckily  none  of  those  travellers  intended  to  sail  by 
her,  and  if  any  other  serious  disappointment  or 
evil  was  catised  by  their  detention  on  the  road,  the 
fact  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  Of  them  I 
take  leave,  therefore,  their  movements  having  no 
fieirther  connection  with  my  story. 

Julius  arrived  in  India  after  a  voyage  df  four 
months,  and.  having  reported  himself  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  was  speedily  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country  with 
some  long  oriental  name  which  I  have  forgotten, 
where  the  pleasant  business  of  shooting  and  stab- 
bing Mahrattas  was  then  in  full  prosecution.    He 
did  his  share  of  the  humane  work  for  two  or  thiee 
years,  finding  time  now  and  then  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  his  cousin  and  one  not  half  so  long  to  his 
uncle,  but  receiving  no  answers;  which  was  no 
great  surprise  to  him,  though  considerably  vexa- 
tious, seeing  that  the  operations  of  the  war  kept 
him  moving  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  ano- 
ther, that  the  post-office  establishment  was  not 
particularly  well  organized,  and  that  the  means  of 
conveyance  from  England  to  India  were  not  re- 
markably frequent  in  those  days,  when  overland 
mails  and  steam  packets  were  yet  a  long  way  in 
the  future.    He  did  his  duty  like  a  gallant  young 
fellow  as  he  was,  acquiring  in  the  meantime  a 
manliness  of  form  and  character  which  made  him 
a  very  different  personage  from  the  idle  and  fanciful 
angler  of  eighteen ;    and  though  he  retained  an 
afiectionate  remembrance  of  his  pretty  cousin — 
I  am  loath  to  put  on  record  any  thing  that  savors 
of  impeaching  his  constancy — I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  in  a  fair  way  soon 
to  be  captain  if  some  heathenish  bullet  did  not  cut 
off  his  chance  of  promotion,  found  a  great  many 
other  things  to  do  and  to  think  of  than  sighing 
himself  into  a  consumption  over  the    pangs  of 
absence  from  any  feminine  divinity  whatever. 

At  length  a  slight  wound  and  an  order  to  carry 
despatches  brought  him  to  Calcutta,  and  there  he 
i^nd  something  like  a  score  of  letters  awaiting 
him — the  contents  of  which  I  choose  to  put  in  the 
form  of  narrative,  going  back  to  England  for  the 
purpose. 

The  reader  must  be  kind  enough  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  in  September  Julius  embarked  for 
India ;  and  that  if  he  had  then  missed  the  ship  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  wait  three  months  for 
another.  There  was  a  fair  allowance  of  grief  in 
his  cousin's  heart  at  his  departure,  but  that  grief, 
already  softened  by  time,  was  put  aside  by  one  of 
£ir  more  oppressive  weight  and  magnitude  when, 
on  a  fiital  day  toward  the  close  of  November,  good 
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Sir  GreofTrey  was  suddenly  cut  down  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  When  bis  will  was  opened  it  was 
found  that  he  had  divided  his  wealth  equally  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  nephew — giving  to  each 
a  goodly  succession — and  confided  the  guardianship 
of  the  former  to  that  *'  cousin  the  Eail  *'  who  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  progress  of  this  narrative. 
The  removal  of  Beatrice  to  London  followed. 
There  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  Earl's  splendid 
mansion,  and  there,  amid  the  wonders,  the  novel- 
ties and  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  new  world 
to  which  she  was  thus  introduced,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  new  ideas  and  new  feelings  in  time  supplanted 
those  of  her  more  tender,  rustic  maidenhood .  Her 
wealth  made  her  an  object  of  consideration  in  the 
most  brilliant  circles ;  her  beauty,  her  accomplish- 
ments and  estimable  qualities  gave  to  this  consid- 
eration a  higher  tone ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that,  being  sought  by  many,  she 
found  one,  when  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  de- 
serving object  of  a  more  rational  and  genuine  at- 
tachment than  that  which,  when  she  was  but  little 
beyond  a  child,  had  linked  her  to  her  cousin.  In 
short,  when  Julius  at  last  received  her  letters  she 
had  been  for  nearly  twelve  months  a  Countesa,  and 
was  still  a  happy  wife  and  mother. 


That  Lieutenant  Hemingway  read  all  this  with 
lively  interest  will  easily  be  imagined ;  but  he  was 
himself  a  little  surprised  at  finding  how  little  of 
pain  or  regret  was  mingled  with  that  interest.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised. Love  of  his  professioh,  ambition,  that 
ripening  change  of  character  which  soon  follows' 
entrance  upon  the  engrossing  realities  and  business 
of  life,  all  these  combined  with  absence  and  the 
severing  of  old  associations  to  make  him  look 
back  almost  with  a  smile  upon  the  fervor  of  his 
youthful  affection  for  his  cousin ;  and  there  was 
something,  too,  in  the  consciousness  that,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  his  uncle,  an  ample  fortune 
awaited  his  return  to  England.  After  reading  his 
letters  he  sat  for  some  time  musing,  in  no  heart- 
broken mood  ;  and  "  I  have  heard  him  say,"  adds 
the  chronicler  of  the  *'  principal  houses  in  Devon- 
shire/' "  that  nothing  occupied  his  mind  so  much, 
during  that  hour  of  retrospection,  as  the  oddity  of 
the  &ct  that,  if  he  had  not  hung  his  cloak  on  the 
dead  branch  of  an  old  oak  tree,  he  would  have 
gone  by  the  stage,  been  too  late  for  the  ship, 
remained  in  England  until  his  uncle's  death,  and 
in  all  probability  become  the  husband  of  his  cousin 
Beatrice."  J.  I. 


THE   GLEE    MAIDEN. 


(See  the  Engraving. ) 


Thb  prior  he  sat  in  hii  easr  eh&ir, 
Conning  the  pace  of  an  old  tome  rare ; 
Before  him  a  fire  blazed  warm  and  high, 
At  his  side  was  a  goblet  of  Malvoitie. 

The  prior  was  deep  in  his  learned  lore 
When  tap,  tap,  tap  came  a  soand  at  hia  door, 
And  when  thrice  he  hud  shouted  alood  "  come  in,** 
The  face  of  the  old  deaf  porter  was  seen. 

"  There*e  one  erares  to  speak  with  your  reverence  '* — 
*'  Vm  boay  till  dinner  time — bid  him  go  hence  "— 
*'  A  damsel  **—"  A  damsel  1   Go  bring  her  to  me ; 
"  To  refuse  would  be  lacking  in  courtesy.*^ 

The  damsel  was  young  and  fair  to  behold  ; 
The  charm  of  her  presence  was  richer  than  gold ;         ^ 
A  nd  the  prior  he  smiled  as  the  damsel  drew  nigh —      ^ 
There  was  magic,  he  thought,  in  that  sparkling  bine  eye. 

"  Now  fairest  of  damsels,"  the  prior  he  said, 
And  IsM  hie  old  hand  on  her  gracious  young  head, 
"  To  the  coQvenlwhat  brings  tlM«  l->thine  errand  declare. 
T'will  go  hard  to  refuse  one  of  beauty  so  rare.** 

"  Good  father  a  lowly  glee-maiden  am  I. 

"  My  suit,  holy  father,  you  will  not  deny ; 

"  *Tia  only  to  risit  and  cheer  with  my  song 

"The  youth  who  has  piued  in  your  convent  so  long.** 

This  youth  was  the  sieat  Earl  of  Mar's  only  son— 

In  battle  and  bloodshed  renown  he  had  won, 

But  now  on  a  sick  bed  he  suffering  lay. 

Though  hie  ailment  was  mostly  at  heart — so  they  say. 


The  young  Earl  had  fallen  profoundly  in  love. 
But  his  fttther*s  objections  uo  prayers  could  remove, 
For  the  lady,  though  fair  and  of  goodly  estate, 
Was  the  child  of  a  baron  whom  Mar  chose  to  hate. 

The  prior  ho  listened  with  doubt  and  «nrpfise — 
But  he  could  not  say  nay  to  those  pleading  blue  eyes ; 
So  hn  took  from  hia  girdle  a  bunch  of  grnat  keys    . 
And  he  said  "  Follow  me,  pretty  maid,  if  yon  please.'* 

The  glee-maiden  came  to  the  convent  next  day, 
And  a^in  the  day  after,  and  weeks  psaaed  away. 
And  still  the  old  porter  came  hobbling  along, 
Every  morning,  to  let  In  the  mistress  of  song. 

For  the  young  Earl  grew  better — her  son^  did  him  good — 
They  wrought  an  effect  which  no  medicine  could, 
And  at  last  he  got  well — quite  hearty  and  stout — 
And  every  fine  day  would  go  riding  about. 

But  one  day  he  rode  out  and  did  not  return— 
The  prior  was  frightened  but  nothing  could  learn 
Of  his  runaway  patient  until,  one  fine  day, 
There  came  to  the  doer,  in  rich  bridal  array, 

.\  goodly  assemblage  of  ladies  and' knio^hts — 
The  convent  was  noteiften  blessed  with  such  sights — 
The  young  Eirl  and  nis  lady-love  dropped  on  their  knees 
And  said  "  Father,  your  blessing  on  us  if  you  please." 


fi 


The  prior  he  gazed  and  he  gaped  and  he  smiled— 
"  My  blessing  be  on  thee,  my  Wutiful  child  ** — 
The  baron's  fair  daughter,  the  glee-girl  who  came, 
And  the  bride  of  the  young  Earl  were  one  and  the  same. 


■  ^  ^  -<./■ 


TWO   YEARS   OLD. 
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A  "  wee  bit"  lassie,  two  yean  old, 

U  standiny  at  my  knee, 
A  laughing,  wiDtome,  roguish  sprke 

As  ere  the  sun  might  see. 

Her  eyes  are  like  a  silrer  lake 

Beneath  a  sky  of  June, 
And  with  their  dancing  ecstacy 

Her  little  heart  keeps  tune. 

Her  hair  in  many  a  gleesy  ware 
Floats  to  the  Summer  breese. 

And  blithe  the  little  maiden's  step 
As  squirrel  on  the  trees. 

Her  teeth,  like  tiny  bits  of  pearl, 

Best,  broken,  in  a  row, 
Or  gleam  between  her  parted  lips 

Like  scattered  flakes  of  snow. 

And  yet— alas !  for  mortal  doom, 

Her  troubles  are  not  few. 
And  tears  and  bitter  sighs  full  oft 

Beset  the  maid  of  two. 

Her  hands,  by  some  stem,  cmel  fate. 
Seem  cast  in  mischief's  mould, 

For  their  most  crafty  labors  make 
Her  sorrows  but  Umfold. 

Te  silent  witnesses,  that  stand 

Against  her  in  your  pride, 
In  threadless  spools,  in  stitehes  dropped, 

Shoes  stringless  and  untied  ; 

Oh !  wherefore  not  your  many  ills 
To  baser  causes  lay  1 


To  canning  mice,  and  veteran  rats, 
In  policy  grown  gray  1 

Nor  thus  by  your  mute  counsel,  doom 
The  thoughtless  and  the  free, 

To  penance  sad,  that  be«t  befiU 
Such  roTeread  roguery! 

But  thanks  to  childhood's  buoyant  hope ! 

By  kindly  angels  given. 
That  hope  which  (kdes,  as  year  by  year. 

We  wander  off  from  BeaTcn. 

And  thou  hast  many  a  cloudless  sky 

And  many  an  hour  of  glee, 
As,  infant  mariner,  thy  bark 

Rocks  «*er  life's  troubled 


And  rain  it  were— oh,  veiy  rain. 

To  tell  what  hopes  arise, 
As  day  by  day  we  look  on  thee 

With  tender,  yearning  eyes. 

Or  what  wQd  fears  disturb  thy  sire. 
Of  some  &ir,  graceless  wight. 

Of  love-lorn  lads  with  broken  sighs, 
And  hearts  as  broken  quite. 

And  then  thy  mother  ;^iow  she  drops 

Her  work  upon  her  knee, 
As  muting  o*er  life's  countless  ills, 

Her  spirit  turns  to  thee. 

God  speed  thee  !  lassie,  on  thy  way, 

What  Ut  shall  wiU,  to  do. 
And  blessings  ever  rest  upon. 

The  ilttle  maid  of  two ! 


Ml 


THE   VOICE   OF   SORROW, 


WORDB  AND  MU81C  BY 


ELIZABETH  ANNE  WHITE. 


1.  Thou  hast  'reft   me     of     all    glad-neM,    Of     all    love  and     of     all     hopr-^ 
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Tum'd  my    ve  -  ly    soul    to    sad  -  neas ;  Aye,  my  trust  -  ing  heart  hast  broke 


&^(23^S^ 
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SitOT. 


Iii&:gii^ii 


Oh,      the  woe  !  the  depth  of    sor  •  row,Which  thy  treach'rouB   hand  has    wroaghl 


«;e: 


«=; 


-zz-^ 


E 


i^lS^^l^^ 


Made     a  wreck  which  ihaiis  each  morrow.  Yet     in    vain   its     grave     haa   Bought. 

U  €.  «1  $>. 


II. 

Now  no  more  can  I  behold  thee, 

Once  the  gladness  of  mine  eye. 
For  but  madness  docs  it  bring  me, 

Thy  cruel  coldness  to  descry : 
Where,  oh,  can  I  hide  my  sorrow, 

Now  so  desolate  !  so  lone  ! 
Groping  through  this  night  of  horror, 

With  none  to  pity^-oh,  not  one ! ! 


III. 

Fare  thee  well !  I  would  not  grieve  thee, 
Sorrow's  Child  must  weep  alooe — 

In  her  arms,  oh  hadst  thou  left  me, 
I  this  anguish  ne'er  had  known : 

* 

Bom  in  misery^-nurst  on  tears— 
Childhood  hours  but  burdens  gave. 

Now,  my  heart,  all  sighs,  all  fears, 
Thw  hast  hurl'd  into  its  grave ! 


-^    .,-  v*-.>...»./-v.«^    ^^.•N..-.-' ."  w'  -»    -.■«i^. 
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BOOKS    OF   THE   MONTH. 
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Jaqubs.  From  the  French  of  "George  Sand/'  JWio 
York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

It  ao  happen!  that,  until  very  recently,  we  never  read  any 
of  the  numerous  works  of  Madame  j[>udevant,  a  woman 
who.  as  IS  a  rery  common  practice  with  French  writers, 
chooses  to  carry  on  hor  literary  operations  under  a  mascu- 
line name,  for  which  she  has  earned  an  extensive  but  not 
enviable  celebrity.  Nor  perhaps  should  we  have  read  the 
one  above  entitled  had  we  not  observed  both  public  and 
private  indications  of  a  strenuoos  endeavor  to  bring  the 
writings  of  this  woman  into  general  circulation  and  repute, 
and  found  that  the  attempt  was  meeting  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  demanded,  from  every  one  holding  a  posi- 
tion that  permitted  the  exertion  of  favorins  or  counteract- 
ing influence,  that  he  should  qualify  himself  to  speak  upon 
the  subject.  We  had  considerable  acquaintance  with 
French  romantic  or  fictitious  literature,  circumstances 
made  it  practicable  for  us  to  bestow  some  attention  on  the 
talee  or  novellettes  continually  reproduced  in  this  city,  in 
the  feuUUtan*  of  the  French  journal  published  here,  and 
the  known  character  of  these,  added  to  what  common 
report  habitually  said  of  Madame  Dudevant's  novels, 
seemed  to  make  it  imperative  that  we  should  qualify  our- 
selves to  utter  a  voice  of  admonition  in  reference  to  their 
quality  and  probable  influence. 

We  have  read  "  Jaques  ;**  accomplished  the  task  in 
spite  of  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  excited  by  Uie  perusal. 
In  the  feuilUton*  of  the  French  journal  we  had  found  that, 
almost  without  exception,  the  loss  or  rather  throwing 
a\«ayof  woman's  most  precious  ornament  was  the  chief 
subject  of  French  novelleite  writing;  almost  without  ex- 
ceptiun  the  tales  we  there  read  turneid,  in  some  way,  upon 
the  corruption  of  a  maid  or  matron ;  it  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  that  every  heroine  should  be  assailed  bv 
a  seducer,  and  that  the  assault  should  be  sneeessfbi. 
Writing  of  this  kind  it  bad  enough— mischievous  enough. 
But  Madame  Dudevaut  is  not  satisfied  to  deal  with  stuff  of 
this  description  after  the  manner  of  the  feuilletonists.  If 
they  imagine  stories  to  the  plot  of  which  nnchastiiy  in 
woman  is  essential,  she  exerciMs  her  power,  her  genius,  in 
the  more  flagrant  office  of  making  it  appear  that  chastity 
in  woman  is  not  a  virtue  *,  that  conjugal  fidelity,  in  man  or 
woman,  is  a  thing  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  exact,  and 
that  the  penalties  demanded  by  societpr  from  those  who  do 
not  render  it  are  but  the  evil  and  uqjust  oonsequence  of  a 
detestable  perversion. 

We  shall  not  stain  our  page  by  any  elucidation  of  the  plot 
or  delineation  of  the  character*  in  **  Jaques."  It  is  as  much 
as  we  care  to  write  and  publish  when  we  say  that  the  whole 
avowed,  not  ev«n  sought  to  be  concealed  or  mitigated,  ob- 
ject of  this  pestilent  work  is  to  extol  the  attractive  virtues 
of  seducer  snd  seduoed— to  glorify  the  magnanimity  of  a 
hufband  who  deliberately  connives  at  his  own  dishonor— 
who  even  promotes  it,  by  extending  every  facility  to  the 
eorruption  of  his  wife.  And  such  a  book  as  this  has  been 
translated  by  an  American  woman,  thrown  before  the  public 
by  an  American  publisher,  and  lauded  by  the  conductors  of 
American  journals ! 

The  translstiou  of  Jaques,  in  tbls  city,  was  preceded  by 
that  of  Consuelo  in  Boston.  We  have  not  read  Coosuelo, 
but  we  have  been  told,  and  we  ean  readily  believe,  that  its 
tenor  is  not  less  corrupt  and  eorruptinf  than  that  of  Jaques. 
Yet  we  have  heard  young  women,  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter and  superior  attainments,  speak  openly  in  society  of 
having  read  it  or  being  engaged  in  reading  it ,  and  we  have 
heard  its  meriu  critieised  by  rsaders  of  this  class,  not  with 


reference  to  the  profligacy  of  its  "  sentiment'*  but  th«  elo 

auenee  of  its  reasonings  and  appeals,  the  beauty  of  iu 
ictioB,  the  interest  and  pathos  of  its  narrative.  But  for  the 
testimony  of  our  own  ears  we  could  searcelv  believe  that 
the  general  standard  of  morality  and  purity  had  fallen  so 
low. 

The  Philosoprt  or  Maoic  &c.  By  E.  Salvtrte.  JVev 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Here  are  a  pair  of  very  entertaining,  instructive  and  useful 
volumes,  translated  from  the  French.  Their  purpose  is  to 
ejCplain  and  elucidate  the  thousand  forms  of  erroneous 
belief,  whether  the  result  of  if  norance.  mistake  or  decep- 
tion, which,  under  the  general  name  of  superstition,  have 
prevailed  in  alt  ages  and  amon|  all  nations ;  and  this,  not 
merely  by  general  assertion  of  imposture,  or  by  hypotheti- 
cal attempts  at  explanation,  but  bv  accurate  and  philoso- 
phical expositions  of  the  facts  which,  distorted  through 
terror,  or  excited  imagination,  or  by  a  deliberate  and  inter- 
ested purpose  to  deceive,  have  served  in  almost  every 
instance  as  a  genuine  end  true  foundation  for  the  accredited 
miracle.  Thus  the  wonders  of  ancient  magic,  as  reoorded 
by  the  unnajfsts  of  Greece,  of  Home,  of  Egypt,  are  shown 
to  have  been  legitimately  produced  by  knuwiedge  and  skill 
in  natural  philosophy,  which,  in  our  day,  ha*  made  the  like 
and  even  grtaier  wonders  familiar  even  to  the  unlearned. 
The  very  process  is  described  ;  and  ii  i»  curious  to  remark 
how.  by  making  proper  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of 
the  cbrtiniclers,  it  is  made  apparent  that  the  results,  all 
marvellous  as  they  sactned,  are  brought  within  the  known 
operation  of  perfectly  natural  causes. 

The  only  olijection  to  the  work,  as  one  intended  for  popu- 
lar reading,  i*  that  eometimes  a  share  of  classical  or  histo- 
rical  knowledge  is  presumed,  on  thejiart  of  the  reader, 
wbicli  many  do  not  possess.  Things  are  merely  referred 
to,  us  generally  known  or  understood,  which  it  would  haw 
been  belter  to  present  more  distinctly.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  efleci  uf  such  a  course  would  have  been  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  work  inconveniently ;  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  getting  much  in  reasonable  compass,  a  fuller  develop- 
ment waa  not  desirable. 

fikiias  OF  THB  SxA,  AMD  OTBKR  PoBXB,  Bj  Epes  Sar- 
gent.   Boston :  Monroe  it  Co. 

The  public  should  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Sargent— and  if 
the  public  does  not  we  do— for  giving  it  a  volume  of  poems 
which  not  only  have  a  meaning  but  the  meaning  of  which 
people  can  discover  as  they  read,  without  having  to  stop  at 
every  third  or  fourth  line,  and  eudgel  their  brains  to  find  out 
what  the  writer  was  thiuking  of— what  he  meant  to  say. 
Mr.  Bargent,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  no  worshipper  of  dim 
vastness — of  the  paliiable  obscure.  Looking  out  upon  the 
world  and  the  people  and  things  of  the  world  with  an  ob- 
servant eye  and  a  poet's  soul,  he  has  put  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  suggested  to  him  in  distinct,  intelligible  words, 
by  the  easyibllowiDS  ^^  which,  adown  the  page,  we  can 
snare  his  emotions,  or  fix  our  mental  vision  on  the  objects 
that  esJled  them  forth.  He  sets  before  us  no  riddle— does 
not  call  upon  us  to  play  the  part  of  CE<dipus  and  worry 
ourselves  into  a  fit  of  the  fidgets  while  striving  in  vain  to 
come  at  the  substantial  kernel  of  some  cloudy  apostrophe, 
which  perhaps  has  no  kernel  after  all.  His  poems  are  good, 
wholesome  poetry;  genuine  healthy  thouffhts  snd  senti- 
ments, conveyed  in  language  comprehensible.  We  rejoice 
that  for  once  we  escape  the  intonse  enigmas  of  the  Barrets, 
the  Tennysons  and  sundry  other  magnates  of  poetical  cloud- 
land. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thk  following  articles  are  accepted :— The  Chaplet  of  Pearls— Blue-Dovils— Happy  Annie— The  Print-Colorer's  Lament— 
The  Prayer  of  a  Thirsty  Heart— and  several  others  under  examination.    We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from,  or  gain  the 
address  of,  the  anthor  of  "  flcmps  from  Aunt  Patty's  Writing  De«k.'»    We  have  written  as  directed  in  the  letter  enelosing 
that  communication,  and  haye  received  for  answer  that  our  letter  must  have  been  wrongly  directed. 
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THE   BLUE   DEVILS. 


^F«otlon«*eIy  ixxacribsd  to  a  kiAd-httarted,  obaexful  Fhy«lcl«M»' 


IS  T     XHS.    V,     H.     Bntl.BR 


By  the  pricking  of  ikiy  thambi 

floMethinf  wiekad  tkii  wa7<Mm«t.->HACBBTa% 


)' 


It  was  a  lovely  evening ;  mytiads  t)f  stan  were 
twinkling  forth  in  their  brightnesB  upon  the  scene 
below,  where  earth,  tree  and  shrub,  touched  by 
the  hand  of  Winter,  glittered  and  gleamed  under 
the  beams  of  the  beautiful  moon  as  though  a 
ahower  of  diamonds  had  just  fallen.  The  cheerful 
•appearance  of  my  apartment  seemed  but  to  proto- 
type the  brightness  without ;  a  glorious  fire  was 
blazing' and  cradiUng  upoo  the  hearth,  and  even 
the  candles  emitted  more  than  their  usual  bril- 
liancy, while  from  the  street  came  the  merry 
music  of  the  bells,  the  Jocund  laugh  and  cheerfoi 
song,  as  tate  sleighQ^Uded  swiftly  past. 

Drawing  up  ray  chair  and  casting  a  look  of 
perfect  satisfaction  around,  I  took  up  a  book  and 
prepared  myself  for  an  hour's  ei\}oyment.  I  had 
read  however  but  a  few  momenta  when  a  strange 
unearthly  light  seemed  cast  over  the  pages,  and, 
on  raising  my  eyea,  I  perceived  with  astonishment 
that  every  thing  around  me  wi^  fast  assuming  a 
bluish  tinge  i  The  fflles  as  they  flickered  and 
danced  up  the  chimney  were  beautifully  blue ;  the 
candles  burned  blue ;  blue  was  the  carpet ;  blue 
were  the  tables  and  chairs :  in  short,  the  very  at- 
mosphere was  blue,  nor  was  my  astonishment 
lessened  when,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  my 
room  became  filled  with  little  tiny  figures  no 
larger  than  the  valiant  Tommy  Thumb  of  ancient 
Vol,  VII.— No.  4. 


story.  They  came  hopping,  skipping  and  danc- 
ing, some  on  their  heads,  some  on  their  heels ; 
some  were  hydra-headed,  others  with  no  heads  at 
all ;  some  with  legs,  some  without.  There  were 
little  old  women  with  striogs  of  ready  prepared 
qaestionSyStieaming  by  the  yard  from  their  mouths, 
and  little  old  men  with  the  tales  of  their  youthful 
exploits  stitched  to  their  backs.  Oh  fiinny 
little  fellows  they  were — but  all  Uuel  blue,' 
blue! 

Their  hats  were  formed  of  pill-boxes,  their  jack- 
ets of  pitch-plaster  and  the  rest  of  their  garments 
seemed  made  of  bad  bills,  shin-plasters,  and  pro* 
tested  notes,  while  blistering  salve  neatly  gloved 
their  hands.  What  capers  they  cut !  Some 
skipped  under  the  tables,  some  spraMyMtver  the 
chairs,  others  perched  themselves  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  sat  grinning  and  grimacing ;  and  while 
in  one  comer  dozens  were  pelting  each  other  with 
blue  pills,  in  the  opposite  little  gaunt  skeleton  fig- 
ures were  playing  at  foot-ball  with  tiny  loaves  of 
Graham  bread  and  saw-dust  puddings. 

While  wondering  what  all  this  could  mean,  one 
more  ugly  than  all  the  rest  suddenly  bounded  to 
the  ceiling,  then  turning  a  summerset,  alighted  on 
the  arm  of  my  rocking  chair,  where,  perching  him- 
self on  one  leg,  and  screwing  up  his  face  until  it 
looked  precisely  like  the  tooth-ache,  he  thus  ad- 
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dreswd  me,  in  a  voice  whose  tones  were  more 
piercing  than  the  shrill  notes  of  the  locust. 

Said  he,  '*  I  am  the  Prince  of  Blue  Devils,  and 
these  are  my  sobordinate  imps.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  ever  presumed  to  appear  in 
your  presence,  nor  should  we  now  were  our  visit  a 
professional  one.  No,  dtlomel  and  jalap  be  my 
portion  if  we  would  intrude  so  rashly  where  we 
know  we  should  be  so  unwelcome  ;  may  I  be  bled, 
blistered  and  leeched,  if  we  have  other  motive  in 
thus  appearing  before  you  than  to  solicit  your  aid 
in  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  us.  This  paper," 
he  continued,  drawing  forth  from  a  miniature 
saddle-bag  a  bluish  parchment, "  this  paper  we  have 
to  request  you  will  deliver  into  the  hands  of  our 
greatest  enemy—of  that  rash  mortal  who  dares  to 
defy  our  whole  race,  and  who,  unless  he  complies 
with  the  demands  contained  therein,  shall  not 
only  be  made  to  look  but  to  feel  blue  !  It  is  writ- 
ten with  a  pen  of  caustic  dipped  in  liquid  sulphur, 
and  may  it  bum  and  penetrate  his  very  vitals.** 
Upon  hearing  which  all  the  little  blue  devils  pop- 
ped off  their  pill-boxes  and  gave  a  shrill  *<  hur- 
rah r' 

"  Read  it,"  continued  the  excited  little  demon ; 
"  read  it,  and  learn  why  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  a 
blue  devil  bums  so  furiously  within  us ;  read  it, 
and  may  hiera-pikra  be  my  drink  and  asafostida 
my  dessert,  if  it  is  not  all  trae  blue  ! " 

So  saying  and  thrusting  the  paper  into  my  hand, 
he  sprang  again  in  the  air,  and  stamping  his  foot 
in  a  rage  as  he  tonqhed  the  floor,  he  began  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  at  such  a  furious  rate 
that  the  carpet,  emitted  little  blue  sparks,  while  all 
the  little  blue  devils  stamped  their  feet  also  and 
seemed  horribly  enraged. 

Unfolding  the  paper  I  read  as  follows : 


TBB  BLtJX  DXVILS,  VerOM  B- 


■TT. 
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We  were  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  danced  in  the  shadow  of  the  forbid- 
den tree  as  Eve  took  the  apple ;  with  Cain  we 
journeyed  into  the  land  of  Nod,  and  since  the 
flood  have  exercised  more  or  less  sway  over  the 
sons  of  men.  With  the  disciples  of  Galen  we 
have  ever  been  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and 
though^invisible,  we  generally  follow  in  their  train. 
Your  fraternity  are  also  infinitely  obligated  to  us; 
more  than  one-half  your  work  is  laid  out  for  you 
by  our  skill,  to  prove  which  we  might  give  ample 
testimony  ;  but  as  for  you,  you  not  only  refuse  to 
accept  of  favors  at  our  hands,  but  also  maliciously 
hinder  us  from  pursuing  our  vocation. 

"  Why  is  it  we  ever  find  you,  and  those  over 
whom  you  exercise  your  healing  art,  always  armed 
against  us,  howevei  subtilly  we  may  appit>ach  ? 
To  sickness  do  we  look  as  our  grand  theatre  of 
action.  Of  all  the  miseri;'s  of  your  enblanary  sphere 
which  tend  to  crush  the  spirit  and  agonize  the 


feelings,  that  of  sickness  may  be  classed  as  the 
first.  In  the  high  and  jovial  playfulness  of  the 
blood  which  good  health  sends  with  it,  the  world 
seems  but  a  happy  play  in  which  all  are  amused — 
each  one  fills  his  allotted  part  with  equal  good  hu- 
mor, equal  contentment  and  equal  happiness ;  it 
matters  but  little  then,  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  mind, 
what  or  where  the  destiny  may  be.  With  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  however,  toe  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  let  the  body  once  be  cloven  down  by  disease — 
let  the  frame  be  shattered  and  disordered  by  painful 
maladies,  and  then  indeed  is  our  time  for  action. 
The  mindi  enfeebled  by  the  weakness  of  the  body, 
is  ready  for  our  work,  and  slowly  but  efiectually  it  is 
completed.  Our  poet  of  honor  is  the  bed-poet, 
around  which  we  merrily  dance,  or,  placing  our- 
selves at  the  pillow  of  our  victim,  we  whisper  and 
chatter  in  his  ear  until  his  brain  becomes  a  perfect 
whirlpool,  over  which  we  gaily  ride,  bufieting  iK-ith 
reason  and  common-sense^  until  at  length  they 
succumb  and  the  victory  is  ours. 

"  Kindness  and  cheerfiihiess  are  ever  your  at- 
tendants in  the  sick  room,  where  we,  insulted  and 
abused,  can  find  no  cranny  in  which  to  ensconce 
ourselves.  Even  should  we,  by  your  absence  for  a 
time,  obtain  the  least  advantage,  it  is  but  tempo- 
rary. No  sooner  do  you  appear  than  the  eye  we 
htfve  dimmed  sparkles  with  pleasure — the  pulse 
we  have  held  enchained,  or  made  to  fly  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  resumes  its  natural  beatings — 
the  hand  of  afiectionate  greeting  is  extended  to 
you,  while  the  cry  of '  blue  devils,  avaunt ! '  sounds 
like  the  death-rattle  in  our  ears.  Poverty  is  an- 
other great  auxiliary  to  our  success ;  but  even 
here  we  are  foiled.  With  the  open  purse  and 
ready  hand  you  place  comforts  around  the  poor 
man's  fireside,  where  otherwise  we  should  reign 
paramount.  We  have  sought  to  be  revenged  in 
various  ways ;  our  emissaries  have  never  for  a 
moment  been  idle  ;  we  have  tried  you  by  sudden 
vexations  and  misfortunes ;  we  have  chased  you 
through  rain  and  snow — through  storms  and  tem- 
pests which  have  made  even  our  blue  noses  more 
blue— but  vainly  !  Never  have  we  been  able  to 
gain  the  least  advantage  over  you.  Always  the 
same,  patient  and  cheerful ;  ever  ready  to  leave 
your  comfortable  fireside  to  plod  for  miles  through 
the  gathering  storm  to  cheer  some  poor  valetudi- 
narian, or  chase  us  from  the  bedside  of  the  misera- 
ble hypocondriac.   We  have  home  it  long,  but  wc 

will  no  longer  bear  itJf^ tt !    We  blue  devils 

have  a  spirit  of  our  own,  and  as  a  body  we  now 
not  only  demand  redress  for  injuries  past,  but  lay 
our  commands  for  the  future  in  the  following  order : 

"  First.  If  a  poor  man  ask  alms  of  you,  give  him 
a  stone  for  bread,  and  let  your  well  be  dry.  Hence- 
forth tread  charity  under  your  horse's  hoo& ! 

"  Second.  Never  attempt  to  convince  a  patient 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him  ;  if  yoti  do 


not  choose  to  paraue  yovr  ad?antage  and  make 
him  sick,  at  least  leave  hUn  open  to  our  advances. 

"  Third.  We  command  you  never  to  invite 
cheeifalnesB  to  the  chamber  of  sickness.  Cheer- 
/ulnesf^-an  attribute  so  unbecoming  your  profes- 
sion unless  indulged  eulhroea  in  the  dissecting- 
room — for  is  it  not  an  established  rule  that  your 
fraternity  should  wear  long  faces,  shake  your  heads 
solemnly,  look  profound  and  talk  dictionary? 
whereas  your  countenance,  if  not  gay,  has  at  least 
a  pleasant  and  quiet  expression  very  repugnant  to 
our  feelings. 

"  Fourth.  We  command  you  never  to  laugh. 
Unshrinkingly  can  we  face  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  play  our  gambols  over  the  unburied  dead  on 
the  battle-field,  to  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and 
dying ;  but  from  your  joyous  '  ha !  ha !  ba ! '  so 
enviably  hearty,  so  expressive  of  a  mii)d  at  ease, 
we  instinctively  shudder  and  flee.  Then  beware ! 
let  your  laughter  cease  for  evermore  ! 

"  We  have  thus  laid  down  our  blue  laws  to  you 
nmply  and  briefly.    Obey  them  and  possibly  we 


may  yet  be  friends ;  otherwise  take  oar  maledic- 
tions, multifarious  and  manifold ! " 

As  I  finished  reading,  the  noise  and  hubbub 
around  me  greatly  increased,  and  I  found  all  the 
little  imps  were  struggling  to  get  near  me,  to 
watch  apparently  what  efi*ect  their  communication 
might  produce,  while  the  Prince  of  Blue  Devils 
himself  once  more  placed  himself  before  me,  and 
with  a  self  satisfied  air,  taking  a  pinch  of  ipeca- 
cuhana  from  a  small  skull,  was  on  the  point  of  ad- 
dressing me,  when  tossing  the  paper  contempt- 
uously in  his  face,  I  signed  to  him  to  begone. 

Oh  what  a  rage  be  was  in !  He  danced,  he 
pranced,  he  tore,  he  stamped— twice  he  essayed  to 
speak,  but  as  he  opened  his  mouth  only  »  blue 
flame  darted  forth,  which,  catching  the  important 
document,  bore  it  curling  and  crackling  aloft. 
Immediately  forked  flames  were  darting  from  the 
mouth  of  every  blue  sprite,  and  with  yells,  hisses 
aqd  terrible  grimaces,  they  one  bv  one  vanished 
from  my  presence,  leaving  me  in  quiet  possession 
of  my  room,  as  bright  and  cheerfiil  as  ever. 


THE    BABE  AND    THE   SUNBEAM. 


BT     HE8.     C.     LOUISE    K .     KILLS. 


THBOoaHocT  th«  joyoui  Burainer  thsre  iltoot  itole,  each 

day, 
From  the  goldeo  aunli  wide  circle,  a  single  brilliant  ray 
Into  my  pleaaant  ebanber,  and  sofUy  round  the  place, 
At  though  it  were  a  liriog  thing,  ahed  cheerfoloeu  and  grace ; 
I  heeded  not  its  presence,  I  scarcely  mariied  its  light, 
Till  on  my  infknt*B  pillow  it  nestled  warm  and  bright, 
Aad  day  by  day,  as  thoagh  ^twere  a  loving  spirit,  smiled 
Upon  the  glad  awaking  of  the  fair  and  sinless  child. 


1   To  clasp  the  lovely  visitant  from  high  and  holy  lands, 
A  hope  sprang  in  my  bosom  that  wheresoe'er  her  lot, 
Warm  trusting  heaita  might  still  be  found,  illumining  each 
•      "Pot, 

And  gladdening  her  spirit  like  the  fair  and  loving  ray 
That  wilh  iu  soft,  caressing  smile  stole  to  her  side  each 

day — 
She  came,  a  sunbeam  bright  to  met  in  truthrulness  I  prayed 
No  darkeome  cloud  might  ever  her  future  pathway  shade. 


I  learned  to  love  the  sunbeam ;  I  watobed  it  as  it  crept, 
Kacb  mom,  through  leavee  and  blossoma  sweet,  to  where 

my  treasure  slept, 
And  fancied  it  an  angel,  who,  from  the  climes  above. 
Thus  flitted  round  a  thing  of  earth  to  shield  it  and  to  love^ . 
Thus  in  the  quiet  morning  desended  from  the  skies, 
Whoee  very  hue  seemed  mirrored  in  the  b«be*s  clear  earnest 

eyes} 
To  picture  Heaven's  brightness,  that  in  her  little  heart 
The  King  who  reigns  omniscient  there  mlgbt  bold  the 

chiefest  part. 
And  when  the  smiling  infant  essayed  with  eager  hands 


Will,  will  this  prayer  be  granted  7  Oh,  will  my  gentle  dove, 
So  perfect  in  her  innocence,  be  shielded,  through  His  love. 
From  shadows  and  the  conflicts  which  other  mortals  know 
WhOe  threading  mazy  labyrinths,  while  wandering  below  1 
Ah !  no— whateW  my  wiahee,  my  guDelee  babe  must  sham 
The  weight  of  earthly  burdens  and  the  yoke  her  fellows 

bear; 
Tht  there  li  sweet  assurance  that  He  will  make  them  light, 
Will  mingle  starry  radiance  e*en  *roid  the  ihades  of  night- 
Then  bloasings  on  the  sunbeam  that  fVom  her  hirth-day. 

smiled 

And  spread  its  golden  pinions  wide  o*er  my  gentle  child. 


LINES. 


BT     LTDIA     JkUM     VIIBSOIT. 


My  fklber  oMd  to  lay  mt  me,  "  Bha  eotiM  find  MMMthlof  i»  adntrt  in  tfia  motk 
StaQty  ertry whcrt.    Btr  lOttl  if  fhll  of  bfWMj. 


dMoltio  tpot  OB  MTfb.   Bke 


n 


Tit  •▼«■  fOf  By  tkthn.    Ro  who  nftrkod 

My  pMb  In  dowrt  ptacM  lbr«od  my  honrt 

Of  lovo,  and  Joy,  nad  wonbi^    Ho  who  katw 

How  fow  and  •eaatiiy  aloof  my  way 

The  freeh  tweet  ■prinfi  were  fushinf ,  and  what  dteaitb 

or  flowen  and  linginf  blr^i  my  lift  woald  know, 

He  made  my  eool  a  world  withia  Itealf 

Of  all  the  bright,  the  beaatlftil,  the  puia, 

The  loTiag  and  the  eweet.   Thai  I  hafo  had 

A  blemed  little  Eden  of  my  own, 

Where  UTiag  ipringi  and  nerer-lhdlaf  flowen, 

And  Mraidia,  with  their  brenth  of  aelody, 

Live  erer,  in  the  elondlem  light  of  Beaveo. 

Bo  when  my  way  la  dark  and  deaolale, 

When  no  eye  amilea  upon  me,  and  no  heart 

Ilepttea  to  mine  ;  wbeo  droopt  my  aching  head 

And  fltlten  on  the  roek  my  weary  foot ; 

And  when  mine  eye  looks  throogh  ita  team  la  vala 

For  one  iweet  glanee  of  holy  aympathy, 

Then  I  torn  Inward  to  the  paradiie 

That  God  has  planted  for  me,  «id  ei\joy 

Pore  and  exalted  pieaeatee,  sneh  at  earth 

Oivei  not,  to  her  moet  favored  ▼otariee ; 

For  In  my  little  world  there  is  no  itpth 

Ifo  fbar,  no  fbding,  no  decline  of  joy, 

JTo  wasting  of  aifeetion ;  frieodihip  there 

b  always  yonng,  and  lore  forcTcr  pom ; 

And  beaoty  in  immortal  mdianoe  reigns 

Ja  every  form,  and  tone,  and  ray  of  light 

Jn  that  enchanted  world.    And  then  my  soul 

Is  flill  of  gratitude  and  Joyful  love, 

To  the  All-moroUbl  who  in  his  graea 

Bath  given  me  such  a  re/bge  from  the  cold 

Aadchanging  things  of  earth.    And  thna  it  is 

That  my  soul,  dwelling  in  anatmosphere 

Of  perfect  beauty,  sees  all  earthly  things 

In  a  celestial  light— 4nd  like  the  sun 

1¥hieh  paints  a  rainbow  of  bis  own  glad  heame 

Upon  tbe^arkest  cloud,  so  doth  my  heart 

Impart  to  every  cold  and  sombre  scene 

A  radiance  and  a  glory,  that  exist 

In  its  own  inner  world  of  lovelineae. 

The  heart  that  feedelh  on  the  things  of  earth, 

That  hath  its  treasury  foil  of  gold,  and  health. 

And  fiune,  and  ftiends,  and  Iovm  ;  beeide  whose  path 

All  buds  of  joy  are  blooming,  that  doth  feed 

On  creature  pleasures,  such  a  heart  may  smile 

And  call  my  world  the  region  of  romance. 

The  magio  land  of  Ihocy,  the  coM  world 

Of  ttnsabstantial«hadows,  the  abode 

Of  sack  illusions  as  the  dreamers  weave 

Into  the  ueelses  and  fhnfesatie  wiles 

That  men  call  poetry,  and  they  may  soon 

The  things  they  neither  see  nor  understand  } 

Tet  not  for  all  their  substance  would  I  change 

My  spirit  refoge,  wimre  amid  bright  forms 
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The  pure  and  loving  Bplrit  of  the  Lord 

Is  ever  to  be  Ibit,  and  where  the  ak 

Is  so  etherial  that  on  every  broeae 

Float  echoes  of  the  melodies  of  Heaven, 

And  sometimes  even  the  burden  of  the  hym» 

Is  for  a  bieseed  moment  audible. 


It  matters  little  that  my  let  is  east 

In  ttfe*s  low  valley }  that  my  dwelUag  piiaa 

Is  in  the  wildemese,  amid  rough  hills 

And  aarrow  valleys,  where  the  rapid  streams 

Ars  overarched  by  heavy  hemlock  trees, 

And  bordered  by  green  laurel,  where  the  wblves 

Have  made  their  lair  for  ages,  and  the  owl 

Hath  reared  her  young  within  the  hollow  boeeb 

These  many  generatione.    Where  i»  tufts 

The  ghost  flower  blooms  alone.    It  mattere  not 

If  gnarled  trunks,  bare  peaks  and  rugged  rocks 

Compose  the  landscape ;  while  my  soul  looks  throogh 

The  atmosphere  of  Heaven,  it  seee  on  all 

The  radiant  imprem  of  the  hand  of  God, 

The  seal  of  perfect  beauty.    Everywhere, 

In  every  thing,  I  see  the  beautifbl. 

My  father !    Thou  did*st  undersUnd  the  heart 

That  uembled  lika  a  caged  and  timid  bird 

In  my  yonng  bosom,  yearning  evermore 

Toward  the  bowers  of  perfect  loveliness. 

Thy  gentle  eyes  of  love's  own  liquid  blue 

Dwelt  tearAilly  upon  me  many  a  time, 

As  if  they  read  my  destiny,  and  saw 

The  shadow  on  my  path^yet  thou  wouM'st  say 

Press  on,  my  child,  I  see  a  brilliant ttar 

Bhining  in  Heaven  for  thee.    Thou  yet  shalt  win 

A  garland  of  the  bright  and  deathlem  flowers 

That  grew  among  the  hramblee  and  keaa  thorns 

In  Genius'  rugged  way. 

Bo  I  toiled  on 
With  eagw  hope,  to  win  at  least  one  flower 
That  thou  could'st  look  upon  with  joy  aAd  pride. 
And  I  have  won  a  few  sweet  simple  buds ; 
(1  will  not  say  with  how  much  agony 
And  wearlnem  of  epfait ;)  they  are  mine. 
But  thy  dear  eye  ie  eloeed,  and  thy  fond  heart 
Forever  cold  and  silent.    Now  I  weep 
Ahove  my  garland,  sought  so  ardently. 
And  gathered  leaf  by  leaf,  with  such  delight 
Because  I  thought  that  ^n  woaldst  look  with  prida 
And  heart-felt  pleesure  «  them.    They  ai«  mine, 
And  thoa  canetnot  behold  them. 

Thou  art  now 
Among  the  glorjoas  things  of  Paradise, 
And  my  poor  flowers— oh  how  would  they  appear 
Amid  immortal  garlands  1    Valualem 
They  are  to  thee— and  me— save  as  a  pledge, 
A  tribute  of  ailbetion,  which  I  lay, 
Wet  with  the  dew  of  tears,  upon  thy  grave. 


( 


\ 


THE  RED  KING. 


T      MBS.      AXH      8.      8T1PHBHS 


{Concluded  from  peigt  116.) 


NosTOUMBKBLAND  fluiig  op  oBe  hand  the  moment 
it  was  unshackled,  and  shouted  to  his  wife  not  to 
yield — ^not  to  unlink  a  chain  of  the  impregnable 
gate — but  his  voice  was  choked  back  by  a  rude 
buffet  from  the  king,  and  she  could  not  tell  whether 
that  arm  had  been  uplifted  in  entreaty  or  com- 
mand. The  red  tyrant  was  honorable !  He  would 
wait  ten  minutes — ^fuU  ten  minutes— no  longer. 
The  herald  proclaimed  that  five  were  already 
gone. 

She  fumed  to  the  lieutenant.  **  In  five  min- 
utes they  will  begin  !  See !  see  !  they  are  already 
tearing  him  from  the  horae  !  Down — down ! 
all  of  you!  When  did  five  minutes  suffice  for 
the  lowering  of  yon  bridge?"  she  cried,  choking 
with  agony. 

The  lieutenant  hesitated.  He  was  of  the  old 
Saxon  blood  and  hesitated  even  while  his  lord 
was  in  the  hands  of  those  Norman  torturers.  But 
she  passed  him  by,  pointing  with  her  hand  toward 
the  portcullis.  "  Follow  me — they  shall  not  tear 
out  his  eyes !     Follow  me  !  " 

She  ran  wildly  toward  the  portal,  crying  to  the 
men  as  she  passed  through  them,  **  On,  on !  Let 
down  the  draw-bridge,  they  are  murdering  your 
lord."  Bat  she  reached  the  portcullis  first.  She 
seized  the  massive  and  rusted  chains  with  her  deli- 
cate bands.  Fifty  stout  soldiers  came  to  her  aid, 
headed  by  the  lieutenant,  but  she  never  let  go  her 
hold  upon  those  chains  till  the  portcullis  rose, 
groaning  as  it  might  seem  with  horror  at  the  act, 
and  the  draw-bridge  fell.  The  moment  its  mas- 
sive timbers  touched  the  opposite  supports,  King 
Rufus  spurred  his  horse  till  it  plunged  fiercely  upon 
the  bridge.  His  officers  followed,  lords  and  cap- 
tains, pell  mell  into  the  devoted  fortress.  In  their 
midst  was  Flambard  with  the  captive  earl. 

The  countessstood  motionless  an8  white,  leaning 
against  an  arch  of  the  massive  portal.  The  couvre 
chef,  twisted  with  the  gu^(d  chains  and  torn  from 
her  head,  clung  in  fragments  to  the  portcullis  far 
up  in  the  air.  Drops  of  blood  were  on  her  arm 
and  bosom,  for  the  rough  iron  had  grazed  them  in 
several  places,  and  the  drapery  of  her  robe  was 
soiled  with  dust. 

'*  Conduct  your  lady  into  the  citadel,  the  scene 
is  too  rude  for  her,"  cried  King  Rufus,  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  noble  young  creature,  and  he  checked 


his  horse  to  gaxe  more  fully  upon  her  exquisite 
ieveliness. 

Matilda  arose  from  the  supporting  arch,  she 
gathered  her  super- tunic  over  her  bosom  and  mo- 
ving toward  Ralph  Flambard,  passed  between  his 
chafing  horse  and  stationed  herself  beside  the 
wounded  charger  of  her  husband.  Her  trembling 
hand  sought  his.  She  lifted  those  large,  deprecat- 
ing eyes,  full  of  humble  tenderness,  to  his  face 
and  made  a  mournful  efibrt  to  smile. 

His  look  met  hers ;  but  oh,  how  sadly.  "  My 
poor  Matilda,"  he  said,  '*  your  tenderness  has 
ruined  us  all." 

"  Will  no  one  conduct  this  lady  in  ?  *'  thundered 
King  Rufus,  chafed  by  the  scene. 

"  I  will  pass  into  my  husband's  castle  thus,  if 
it  so  please  you,"  said  the  countess,  clinging  to 
the  soiled  gauntlet  upon  her  husband's  right  hand. 
"  The  fittest  escort  for  an  English  matron  is  her 
husband  ;  I  will  have  no  other." 

"  We  shall  see,"  muttered  Rufus,  glancing  at 
Ralph  Flambard  and  pointing  with  his  sword 
toward  the  donjon-keep.  "  The  traitor  earl  rests 
yonder,"  he  said ;  "  see  that  the  lady  is  cared  for;" 
and  the  tyrant  rode  on. 

More  troops  were  constantly  filling  the  draw- 
bridge, but  Ralph  Flambard  commanded  a  halt, 
while  some  of  his  nearest  followers  came  up  at  his 
signal  and  seized  upon  Northumberland. 

Pale  and  breathless,  but  resolved  in  her  deter- 
mination to  stay  with  the  earl,  Matilda  clung  to  him. 
"They  shall  not  separate  us;  I  gave  up  the 
castle  of  his  ancestors  that  we  might  sufier  to- 
gether," she  cried,  pleading  passiooately,  first  with 
the  cold  and  sneering  Flambard,  then  with  the 
soldiers  that  strove  to  tear  her  from  the  earl.  "  Let 
me  go  with  him !  Let  me  go  with  him ;  I  will  not 
be  plucked  from  his  hold  !  '* 

"  Let  her  go  with  me ;  see  you  not  that  she 
will  die  if  you  persist  in  this  ?  "  pleaded  the  earl, 
forcing  his  proud  nature  to  entreat  a  boon  of  the 
low-born  fiivorite,  as  his  iHfe  was  guarded  close 
to  his  heart  by  an  arm  that  nothing  but  torture 
could  have  conquered.  '*  Leave  this  noble  woman 
to  me,  I  am  content ;  let  your  king  take  the  rest. 
Ten  strong  castles  and  nearly  three  hundred  rich 
manors,  fi-eely  rendered  up,  should  win  me  this 
sweet  companionship." 
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"  Nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  king  would  sooner 
leave  them  all  in  yoar  rebel  keeping  than  this  fair 
dame,"  said  Flambard,  with  a  cold  sneer;  **  besides, 
the  dungeons  of  your  tower  most  be  far  too  dark 
and  dreary  for  so  much  beauty  to  be  couched  in. 
King  Rufus  is  seldom  so  cruel  to  his  captives  as 
that.  The  lady  will  have  most  gentle  care,  I 
warrant  thee.  Sir  Earl. 

The  earl  turned  and  looked  his  tormentor  sternly 
in  the  face.  There  was  something  in  the  man's 
voice  tl.at  made  his  proud  blood  curdle. 

"  Caitiff,  I  understand  yon !  '*  he  said,  while  his 
lips  grew  white  and  trembled,  in  defiance  of  a  stem 
effort  to  subdue  the  sickening  sensations  that  crept 
through  every  nerve  in  his  body. 

Flambard  answered  with  a  cold  and  meaning 
smile  that  stung  Northumberland  to  the  very  heart's 
core.  A  moment  the  two  stood  face  to  face 
gazing  upon  each  other;  Flambard  still  maintaining 
his  fiendish  smile,  and  the  captive  earl  searching 
the  caitifi^B  black  heart  through  his  features  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  burn  where  their  glance  fell. 

At  length  he  bent  down  and  whispered  a  word  to 
the  coantess.  She  started  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  his 
with  a  look  of  new  and  bewildeiing  fear.  She  did 
not  qtdte  seem  to  understand  him.  Again  North- 
umberland bent  his  head  and  murmured  in  her  ea  . 
It  must  have  been  something  very  painful,  for  her 
fiice,  neck  and  hands,  before  so  deathly  white, 
were  suffused  with  sudden  crimson,  and,  drawing 
back  her  head,  she  looked  with  an  expression  of 
terrible  doubt  into  his  eyes.  They  were  bent  upon 
her,  surcharged  with  unutterable  me&ning.  A 
shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  sharp  and  visible. 

"  No,  no !  it  cannot  be.  The  fiend  !  the  fiend  ! 
But  no !  no  !  They  will  let  me  stay  with  you. 
Theywill— they  will!" 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  Ralph  Flambard ; 
those  eyes  so  large,  so  black,  so  splendid  in  their 
expression  of  tenderness  and  terror.  She  slid 
from  the  arms  of  her  husband  and  fell  upon  her 
knees — that  noble  patrician  wife—before  Ralph 
Flambard. 

"  Rise,  sweet  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  silky  voice, 
and  with  the  same  doubtful  smile.  **  Rise,  I  be- 
seech you." 

"  Not  till  you  promise  that  I  may  share  his 
dungeon  ;'*  she  said,  "  I  will  not  rise  till  then !  " 

<*  Who  could  deny  so  much  beauty  its  slightest 
wish?"  said  the  parasite  ;  and  his  voice  grew  still 
more  gentle.  He  stooped  down  to  raise  the  lady 
from  her  kneeling  po8(ure.  Joy  that  she  had  pre- 
vailed gave  her  animation  and  she  stood  up, 
lightly  supported  by  his  arm.  Quick  as  thought 
he  girded  her  around  the  waist  and,  with  a  sud- 
den turn,  cast  her  into  the  arms  of  two  soldiers 
who  stood  near. 

"  Take  her  to  the  citadel !  *' 

Before  the  words  left  his  lips  a  blow  fi^m  North- 
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nmberland's*gauntleted  hand  sent  the  villain  to  the 
earth,  and  springing  toward  the  men  he  seised 
the  nearest  fiercely  by  the  shoulder. 

"  One  word  I  will  speak ;  one  single  word  with 
her,  though  an  army  stood  behind  ns,"  he  said. 

The  man  seemed  to  have  some  touch  of  human 
sympathy.  He  cast  a  timid  glance  at  the  favorite, 
who  lay  within  the  gateway,  quite  immovable,  and 
said,  hurriedly,  '<  Be  quick,  then— a  word  can  do 
no  harm." 

Northumberland  bent  over  his  half  senseless 
wife.  Her  arms  were  prisoned  and  she  eonld  only 
stnt^e  faintly  to  east  them  about  his  neck,  but 
in  vain. 

<*  Matilda,  do  yon  nnderstand — are  yonr  facul- 
ties all  awake  T  "  She  tamed  her  eyes  fiill  apon 
him  and  answered  in  a  feeble  whisper, 

"Yes!" 

He  looked  at  her  fixedly — ahnost  fiercely,  and 
yet  with  tenderness. 

"  In  our  chamber,  beneath  the  golden  craeifix, 
is  a  poniard,"  he  said  with  a  slow,  distinct 
enunciation. 

Her  eyes  brightened,  she  met  his  glance  with 
one  resolute  and  full  of  holy  purpose.  **  I  will 
seek  for  it  there.** 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  lips-  The  men 
made  no  opposition ;  but  that  instant  Ralph  Flam- 
bard, recovering  from  the  stunning  effects  of  his 
fall,  and  struggling  up  to  one  elbow,  called 
fiercely  for  them  to  move  on.  They  obeyed,  and 
Nortliamberland  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  en- 
emies. They  guarded  him  to  the  donjon- keep, 
and  when  Ralph  Flambard  had  seen  the  last  bolt 
drawn  upon  his  captive  he  turned  away,  feint  with 
the  blow  he  had  received,  and  pale  with  fiendish 
rage. 

The  Norman  king  and  his  followers  caroused  in 
Bamborough  castle  that  night.  There  was  a 
vaulted  hall  in  the  citadel,  and  beneath  its  frown- 
ing arches,  rendered  savage  and  glaring  by  a  hun- 
dred torches,  they  held  wassail  till  mirth  became 
fierce  riot.  The  noise  of  their  revel,  the  shout, 
the  coarse  jest  and  the  coarser  song  reached 
the  unhappy  countess  where  she  was  kneeling, 
more  dead  than  alive,  before  the  crucifix  in  her 
chamber.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  shuddering 
pressed  her  trembling  hands  upon  each  side  of  her  * 
head  in  a  vain  effort  to  shut  out  those  horrid  sounds. 
They  died  away  at  last,  but  not  till  the  wine  had 
done  its  work  and  silenced  them  in  brutal  slumber. 
Then  the  Red  King  arose  and  passed  through  ths 
slumbering  herd ;  jesting  coarsely  at  their  weak- 
ness in  withstanding  the  wine  no  better.  He  was 
never  thus  overcome  ;  wine  only  served  to  fire  his 
base  nature  and  rendered  all  that  was  evil  in  him 
still  more  evil.  He  spoke  to  Ralph  Flambard,  who 
was  cool  and  perfectly  self-possessed ;  for  Ralph 
drank  nothing  but  water.    This  was  half  the 
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secret  of  his  great  influence.  With  his  facalties 
ever  about  him  it  was  not  singular  that  he  attained 
ascendancy  in  a  court  where  excess  of  all  kinds 
impaired  the  intellect  and  slowly  corroded  the 
most  powerful  minds. 

'*  Ah,  Ralph  "  said  the  king,  **  now  that  there  is 
none  left  to  pledge  their  sovereign  we  will  see  how 
this  wilful  lady  bears  her  captivity.  Methinks 
her  face  should  have  found  its  bloom  again  before 
this;  lead  the  way  to  her  chamber.  By  our 
fathers  sottl  we  knew  not  that  this  rebel  lord  had 
so  fair  a  wife." 

Ralph  Flambard  took  a  torch  from  the  wall 
and  walking  before  his  master  to  light  the  way, 
conducted  him  to  the  very  apartment  in  which 
Northumberland  had  parted  with  his  bride  only 
that  morning. 

Matilda  heard  their  footsteps  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  her  strength  returned  and  she  grew 
calm.  Arising  to  her  feet  she  stood  up,  resting 
one  hand  upon  the  pedestal  of  clouded  porphyry 
which  supported  the  crucifix.  The  door  opened 
and  King  Rufus  presented  himself  in  the  entrance, 
while  Ralph  Flambard  stood  fiirther  down  in  the 
passage  with  his  sharp  features  kindled  up  by  the 
torch. 

Rufus  was  flushed  with  wine ;  his  heavy  lids,  his 
dark  grey  eyea  and  something,  even  in  his  gait, 
proclaimed  the  deep  carouse  from  which  he  had 
judt  arisen.  His  royal  vestments — for  he  had  cast 
off  bis  armor — were  in  disarray  and  his  hair  hung 
loosely  over  his  shoulders,  the  longest  locks  damp 
with  the  overflow  of  a  wine  tankard.  Still  there 
was  something  in  the  calm,  lofty  bearing  of  the 
countess  ihat  awed  him.  It  was  not  merely  pride 
but  her  features  bore  an  expression  of  holy  self- 
eonfldenoe.  Prayer  had  made  her  strong.  She 
flxed  her  large  eyes  upon  the  king,  as  he  entered 
her  chamber,  and  never  turned  them  for  an  instant 
from  his.  Had  she  cast  them  down  for  a  moment, 
had  she  trembled  in  the  slightest  degree.  King 
Rufus  might  have  gained  courage ;  but  now, 
like  the  lion,  his  brutal  nature  was  awed  by  the 
calm  glance  of  a  human  eye. 

**  Wherefore  this  intrusion.  Sir  King  1  **  she  said, 
calmly  and  at  once,  as  he  paused  near  the  entrance, 
awed  by  her  gentle  composure.  "If  you  have 
ikught  10  say  which  befits  Northumberland's  coun- 
tess to  hear,  to-morrow  will  be  a  more  seeming 
time ;  I  would  be  alone  with  this" 

She  bent  her  head  reverently  before  the  erucifis 
and  then  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  again. 

**  And  is  the  sight  of  your  king  so  hateful,  proud 
dame,  that  his  presence  is  greeted  after  this  chilling 
fashion  T  "  said  Rufus,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

**  It  is  hateful,  and  will  be,  while  my  husband  re- 
mains a  prisoner  in  his  own  castle,  rendered  such 
by  treachery  and  fraud,  firaud  so  base,  treachery 
so  deep,  that  even  a  Norman  king  should  blush  for 


it.  Hie  sight  of  a  monarch  so  recreant  to  all 
knightly  faith  and  kingly  honor  is  hateful  to  me-^ 
I  would  be  relieved  of  it." 

"  Not  yet,  fair  lady  ;  such  catting  words  beseem 
not  that  winsome  &ce.  We  must  have  those  lips 
accustomed  to  softer  speech.  What  though  thy 
traitor  hasband  is  a  prisoner  in  bis  own  dungeon, 
those  sweet  eyes  liave  avenged  his  captivity  already. 
Is  not  the  king  more  the  slave  of  thy  beauty  than 
Northumberland  can  be  made  of  his  power  7  " 

The  countess  did  not  speak  ;  her  face  scarcely 
changed  from  its  former  resolute  tranquility,  a  faint 
curl  of  the  beautiful  lip,  fraught  with  cutting 
scorn,  became  visible,  like  a  shadow,  and  that  was 
all. 

The  king  gazed  upon  her  and  his  discomfiture 
became  more  evident.  He  even  drew  a  step  to- 
ward the  door,  over  which  a  fold  of  tapestry  had 
swept.  A  faint  sneering  laugh  reached  his  car. 
"  Ha !  his  Norman  blood  avails  little  here  ;  the 
woman  jeers  at  him.** 

It  was  the  voice  of  that  mocking  fiend,  Ralph 
Flambard ;  and  it  had  the  desired  efiect.  Rufus 
started,  the  evil  spirit  broke  once  more  into  his 
face  and  he  advanced  rudely  toward  the  countess. 

*'  Start  not  back,  fair  dame  ;  thou  hast  nothing 
to  fear.  The  king  loves  thee  too  well  for  cause  of 
terror." 

"  I  do  not  fear,"  said  the  lady,  and  her  hand 
rose  a  little  upon  the  porphyry  column.  *'  This  is 
my  protection." 

"  The  crucifix !  Ha,  ha !  It  has  protected  so 
many  Saxon  dames !"  cried  the  king,  with  a 
coarse  laugh.  "  Trust  to  it — trust  to  it !  Nay 
thou  shah  carry  it  with  thee  to  Malwood-Keep— 
others  of  thy  race  have  done  so  before,  even  from 
the  sanctuary.    Doubt  not  it  will  avail  thee  much." 

And  now  the  rude  Norman  was  close  by  her 
side — ^his  wine-laden  breath  reached  her  cheek. 

She  recoiled  a  step — ^more  with  disgust  than 
fear — her  hand  was  still  upon  the  porphyry  column. 
She  pressed  it  just  wheie  a  golden  rivet  protruded 
below  the  sacred  image  and  the  colutnn  split  apart, 
revealing  a  small  dagger,  sheathed  in  its  cavity. 
She  snatched  it,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
its  sharp  point  was  against  her  throat,  just  over 
that  large  artery  which  leads  directly  from  the 
heart. 

"  Another  step,  Sir  King,  and  you  tread  upon 
«iy  corpse." 

With  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  surprise 
Rufus  drew  back.  He  was  brave  as  a  lion,  and 
the  heroism  of  this  act  was  of  a  kind  to  arouse  his 
full  sympathy.  A  sensation  of  sublime  respect, 
never  felt  for  woman  before,  took  possession  of  him' 
His  eyes  lighted  \ip.  His  ruddy  face  lost  a  portion 
of  its  color  and,  with  a  burst  of  intense  admiration, 
he  cried, 

**  Brave  dame,  beautifiil  woman !  take  the  pon- 
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iard  from  that  lUy  throat !  By  my  father's  soul, 
Rafas  raoleflta  thee  no  more  till — ^till — "  He 
checked  hiitiaelf,  caat  another  admiring  glance 
upon  her  and  leA  the  chamber. 

•*  Till  when,  great  king,  till  when  ?  if  yonr  poor 
chaplain  may  ask  so  bold  a  question ;"  said  Ralph 
Flambard,  stealing  after  the  monarch  with  his 
torch. 

"  Till  William  Rufos  can  make  her  qneen  of 
England/'  said  the  king,  turning  proudly  upon  the 
favorite  and  smiling  as  he  observed  the  consterna- 
tion with  which  his  words  were  received. 

"  My  liege,  you  are  but  jesting,"  replied  the  fa- 
vorite with  an  uneasy  smile. 

"  fiy  all  the  saintly  bones  resting  in  the  golden 
shrines  of  our  realm,  she  shall  be  a  crowned  and 
anointed  queen  before  two  months  have  passed/' 
exclaimed  Rufus,  with  enthusiasm.  "  Never  be- 
fore have  1  seen  that  woman's  brow  upon  which 
Rufus  could  trust  his  diadem." 
'*  But  her  traitor  husband  is  alive,"  said  Flambard, 
pale  and  trembling  with  consternation. 

"  And  what  do  we  with  traitors  but  send  them 
to  the  block  1 "  cried  Rufus.  **  I  tell  thee,  Flambard, 
this  woman  shall  be  the  ancestress  of  a  hundred 
kings.  To-morrow,  at  day-light,  she  goes  with 
us  to  Malwood-Keep  in  our  hunting  chase  of  the 
New  Forest.  See  that  litters  are  prepared  and 
that  her  women  are  ready." 

"  Ralph  Flambard  lives  but  to  obey  his  mas- 
ter," said  the  hypocrite,  with  a  bland  smile. 

"  But  be  likes  not  to  share  the  royal  ihvor,  even 
with  a  woman,"  rejoined  Rufiis,  laughing.  "  Do 
thy  office  with  this  lady  gently,  good  Ralph,  and 
win  some  hold  on  her  favor.  We  would  have  thee 
on  good  terms  with  our  queen." 
*  Ralph  Flambard  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  started, 
but  his  face  was  in  the  shadow  and  he  answered, 
in  his  usual  soft  voice, 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  to  please  any  one  whom 
the  king  loves,  but  who  will  be  left  in  charge  with 
the  fortress?" 

"  Thou,  good  Ralph,  for  a  day  or  two  at  least — 
and,  hark  ye — ^the  moment  our  escort  is  out  of 
sight,  bring  that  rebel  earl  into  the  court  and  be- 
head him  before  the  whole  garrison.  We  would 
have  plenty  of  witnesses  to  his  death.  Then,  ap- 
point a  lieutenant  in  thy  stead,  and  hasten  with 
the  tidings  to  New  Forest." 

With  these  words  King  Rufus  entered  his 
•chamber,  leaving  the  favorite  behind  in  the 
passage. 

For  the  duration  of  perhaps  three  minutes,  Ralph 
Flambard  stood  motionless,  with  the  torch  in  his 
right  baud  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor.  Many 
a  plotting  and  wicked  thought  flitted  across  his 
features,  as  the  light  streamed  over  them,  and,  all 
the  while,  a  fold  of  his  under  lip  was  locked 
between  his  sharp  white  teeth. 


**  So,  with  that  little  poniard,  scariTtfy  larger  or 
sharper,  I  dare  swear,  than  a  bodkin,  the  lair  lady 
has  cut  her  way  to  a  throne,"  he  mattered  ;  "  and 
then  where  is  Ralph  Flambard,  whom  she  hates  for 
her  lord's  death  ?    We  shall  see— -we  shall  see  !" 

With  these  words  dropping  in  fragments  fimA 
his  lips,  Ralph  passed  slowly  down  the  passage 
to  the  room  whidi  he  bad  selected  for  himself.  A 
man  was  sleeping  with  half  his  armor  on,  across 
a  truck  bed,  near  the  door.  He  had  evidently  been 
drinking  deep  and  seemed  much  fatigued,  but 
Flambard  shook  him  by  the  shoulder,  ordering  htm 
to  get  up  and  prepare  himself  for  a  journey. 

While  the  man  was  fastening  on  the  pieces  of 
armor  that  lay  near  his  couch,  Flambard  sat  down 
at  a  table  and  spreading  a  piece  of  parchment  be- 
fore him,  began  to  write. 

"  The  time  has  arrived  when  our  compact  must 
be  put  in  force  if  ever — come  to  Bamborough 
in  all  speed."  This  was  all  the  parchment  con- 
tained ;  for  Ralph  was  prudent  and  even  withheld 
his  signature.  Hastily  securing  the  parchment 
with  a  thong  of  silk,  he  gave  it  to  the  man,  accom- 
panied by  a  purse  of  gold. 

**  Ride  night  and  day  till  yeu  place  this  in 
Prince  Henry's  own  hands ;  tell  him  all  that  has 
been  passing  here — and  add  that  the  king  goes 
to  New  Forest  in  the  morning  ;  I  will  myself  pass 
yon  at  the  barbican  ;  come."  The  two  went  forth 
together. 

At  daylight  the  draw-bridge  was  again  lowered 
and  the  king  rode  forth,  followed  by  a  stately  reti- 
nae of  his  nobles  and  about  half  of  the  troops  that 
had  entered  the  castle  at  night  fall  Behind  came 
a  train  of  litters,  guarded  deep  by  double  ranks  of 
pike-men,  whose  tramp  drowned  the  shrieks  of 
distress  that  broke,  ever  and  anon,  from  beneath 
the  silken  curtains.  Ralph  Fl^^nibard  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  castle.  And  did  he  obey  the  last 
cruel  order  of  his  king  ?  Was  the  noble  earl  of 
Northumberland  brought  forth  for  execution  as  the 
royal  escort  swept,  like  a  gorgeous  cloud,  over  the 
distant  hill?  No;  everything  was  quiet  in  the 
old  fortress.  The  earl  paced  his  dungeon,  chafing 
^nd  anxious,  like  a  lion  taking  the  rounds  of  his 
jangle  when  the  hunters  have  enclosed  him. 
Flambard  kept  his  chamber,  or  wandered  thooght- 
fully  upon  the  ramparts,  and  the  sentinels  pace(^ 
their  rounds,  challenging  each  other  in  monotonous 
voices,  and  in  this  manner  three  days  went  by. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  young  man,  having  the  dark 
hair,  keen  black  eyes  and  peculiar  features  of  the 
Norman  race,  sat  with  Ralph  Flambard  alone  in 
the  favorite's  chamber.  His  garments  were  travel- 
soiled  and  he  seemed  weary  with  some  unusual  ex- 
ertion ;  still  his  eye  was  full  of  active  intelligence 
and,  as  he  listened  to  what  Ralph  had  to  impart, 
a  deep  and  startling  interest  seemed  to  arouse  him 
above  all  sense  of  fatigue. 
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"  Wbftt,  marry  her— marry  her  !•"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  I  thongfat  that  your  pious  teaching,  Flambard, 
would  have  saved  us  from  this." 

^  What  my  teachings  fail  in,  my  hand  shall  ac- 
complish," said  Ralph,  with  a  sinister  smile.  The 
lady  most  be  a  widow  before  she  can  be  a  wife.'* 

*•  And  you  have  not  executed  the  earl  ?" 

"No;  the  fond  dame  herself  could  not  be 
more  chary  of  his  life." 

"  And  think  you  he  would,  in  sober  earnest, 
make  this  lady  his  queen  1 " 

« I  do." 

"  But  he  will  question  you — he  will  know  that 
the  earl  is  still  in  existence." 

*'  He  may  not  live  to  ask  the  question,"  said 
Flambard,  toying  with  the  end  of  his  silken 
scarf 

"  How  t "  rejoined  the  other  not  in  accents  of 
surprise,  but  even  sinking  his  voice. 

**  Rufus  has  gone  to  the  New  Forest.  It  is  a 
place  fatal  to  the  descendants  of  your  august  sire ; 
remember  that  brave  youth  who  called  Duke  Robert 
father,  he  fell  to  rise  no  more  among  its  glades. 
When  you  are  king,  take  the  poor  chaplain's  ad- 
vice, and  avoid  the  royal  chase  of  New  Forest." 

"  When  I  am  king,"  said  Prince  Henry,  fixing 
a  sidelong  glance  on  Flambard ;  "  if  Rufus 
marries  that  will  never  be." 

"  Were  I  assured  that  the  next  king  of  Eng- 
land would  give  confidence  and  favor  to  Ralph 
Flambard  as  Rufus  has  done,  he  sbould  not 
marry." 

Slowly  Prince  Henry  lifted  his  eyes,  and  slowly 
rose  the  keen  orbs  of  Ralph  Flambard.  Their 
glances  met,  and  full  half  a  minute  these  two 
men  gazed  upon  each  other ;  each  reading,  as  if  it 
had  been  written  there  in  blood,  the  murderous 
thought  in  his  neighbor's  soul. 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  1"  said  Henry  at  length, 
and  his  voice  sunk  low. 

"  None  "  replied  Ralph  Flambard,  and  he  fell  to 
plajdng  with  the  fringes  of  his  scarf  again. 

Prince  Henry  reached  forth  his  hand  and  grasped 
that  of  Ralph  Flambard. 

**  The  next  king  of  England  shall  cherish  thee 
even  as  Rufus  has.  Thou  shalt  have  favor,  wealth, 
power,  during  thy  whole  life — he  swears  it." 

"  I  will  meet  you  at  Malwood  twenty-four  hours 
after  you  join  the  king.  You  are  fond  of  the  chase 
and  he  will  not  refuse  to  get  up  a  right  kingly 
hunt  in  honor  of  your  coming."  The  prince  grasped 
his  companion's  hand.  Thus  the  conference  ended 
between  Prince  Henry  and  Ralph  Flambard. 

The  king  held  a  revel  in  Malwood- Keep — ^high 
revel  in  honor  of  his  brother  Henry;  for  there 
had  been  disunion  between  the  two  and  now,  when 
the  impulsive  monarch  was  softened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  true  and  earnest  love,  he  was  rejoiced  to 
receive  his  younger  brother  in  amity  again.    Deep 


wu  the  carouse  that  night ;  the  ardied  roof  was 
studded  with  torches ;  tankards  of  gold,  goblets 
crusted  with  jewels,  and  drinking  hoins  rimmed 
with  precious  atones  and  dripping  with  wine  flashed 
upon  the  board.  The  king  and  his  conrtien  were 
all  in  Che  regal  vcatments.  Jewelled  collars,  robea 
sown  thick  with  pearls,  and  silken  scarfe  of  every 
hoe,  each  a  fph  and  a  love  token,  blended  in  that 
barbaric  and  gorgeous  scene.  Deep,  deep  in  the 
night  they  drank ;  ripples  of  red  wine  flowed  from 
the  table  to  the  floor,  where  it  lay  flashing  to  the 
light  in  many  a  ruby  pool.  The  arches  rang  with 
songs  and  cbonises  shouted  fi'om  a  hundred  wine- 
stained  lips ;  the  very  walls  seemed  to  tremble  and 
reel  with  glee. 

Day-light  broke.  The  fresh  rosy  morning,  like 
a  sweet  child,  beaming  with  innocence,  came 
softly  through  the  winclows  and  looked  upon  the 
scene. 

"  Now  for  the  hunt !  ^  shouted  King  Rufiis ;  <'  let 
us  see  how  many  of  our  court  can  ride  steadily  like 
their  king  and  leader  after  this  night's  carouse ; 
one  half  hour  for  the  bath,  and  then  ho  !  for  the 
green-wood ! " 

The  revellers  went  forth,  pell-mell,  shouting 
and  filling  the  sweet  morning  air  with  the  noise  of 
their  unseemly  riot.  Rufus  went  to  his  chamber 
to  change  his  robes  for  a  hunting-dress.  There 
Ralph  Flambard  was  waiting  for  him. 

"  Ha,  Ralph,  my  gentle  Ralph !  what  news 
from  Bambofough  7  "  cried  the  monarch,  emb^c- 
ing  his  fiivorite  with  fierce  joy.  **  Tell  me  at  once ; 
is  she  a  widow  7  Speak,  that  I  may  feast  my  eyes 
upon  her  face  once  more ! " 

"  And  have  yon  not  seen  her,  my  liege  7  " 

"  No,  by  my  faith !  An  empress  could  not  stand 
more  upon  state ;  and  I  dare  not  press  her — she 
would  put  that  threat  in  execution.  But  now — 
now  that  I  can  make  her  a  queen,  she  will  not  re- 
ceive me  with  a  poniard  at  her  throat.  But  why 
speak  you  not  7    Is  Northumberland  dead  7  " 

"  How  can  my  liege  ask  the  question  7  Did 
he  not  command  the  earl's  death?  and  when  did 
Ralph  Blambard  fall  to  perform  his  master's  be- 
hest 7  "  said  Ralph,  reproachfully.  "  The  eari  was 
executed  before  your  last  pennon  was  out  of  sight." 

"  Now — ^now  she  will  not  refuse  me !  I  will  go 
to  her  at  once ! "  cried  the  king. 

"  Were  it  not  better  to  warn  her  6f  your  com- 
ing, my  liege,  and  visit  her  after  the  hunt,  which 
seems  to  be  gathering  7  A  sharp  chase  will  shak^ 
off  the  wine-fever  that  somewliat  impairs  the 
majesty  of.  your  royal  countenance.  Hark!  the 
dogs  are  gathering ! " 

*'  Well,  after  the  chase  be  it.  Ah,  I  had  forgot- 
ten. Harry  is  with  us,  my  brother  Harry ;  and 
we  have  caroused  to  his  honor  till  the  walls  shook. 
Go,  Flambard,  and  tell  him  we  shall  mount  in  five 
minutes." 
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Flambard  obeyed  and  aoagfat  Prinoe  Henry. 
Beit  in  the  bant  that  followed,  these  two  penona 
were  never  seen  together. 

It  was  in  Aoguat  and  the  New  Foreat  was  in  its 
richest  foliage.  The  aonlight  streamed  through  its 
glades,  and  the  bright  dew  lay  heavily  where  the 
shadows  fell.  Into  its  cool  depths  plunged  the 
royal  hunt.  Horns  sounded  cheerily  from  glade  to 
glade.  The  dogs  clamored,  the  horsemen  broke 
up  into  groups,  galloping  at  will  beneath  the 
mighty  oaks.  Never  had  Rufus  appeared  in  such 
wild  spirits.  The  wine  that  he  had  drunk,  the 
news  that  Flambard  had  brought,  fired  his  blood 
into  a  sort  of  delirium.  Prinoe  Henry  had  turned 
into  a  cross  path  with  another  group  and  Rufhs 
rode  on  at  full  gallop,  chasing  the  hart  whose 
track  the  dogs  were  upon.  Of  the  royal  party 
was  Flambard  ;  but  he  kept  a  little  behind,  not  as 
was  his  usual  habit  pushing  his  small  person  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  courtiers.  The  hart  came 
in  eight,  foam  dropping  from  his  lips,  and  his  great 
eyes  bloodshot.  The  hounds  were  upon  him  close 
and  baying  fearfully,  so  that  the  poor  creature 
plunged  on  headlong  into  the  king's  path  ;  but  the 
sun  was  bright  and  struck  in  the  monarch's  eyes. 
He  lifted  his  hand  to  shade  them  and  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  position  of  the  deer.  That  in- 
stant several  arrows  cut  through  th«  branches  of 
a  neighboring  oak  and  one  struck  Rufiis  be- 
neath the  uplifted  arm.  A  single  sharp  cry  and 
WnxiAM  Rufus,  the  Red  King,  fell  to  the  earth. 

Henry  the  First  was  king,  and  fa  his  closet  at 
Winchester  castle,  Ralph  Flambard  stood  before 
him. 

**  My  liege,"  said  the  murderer,  with  audacious 
effrontery, "  I  would  claim  the  castles  and  manors 
of  Northumberland.  They  were  promised  me  by 
your  late  royal  broUier." 

"  The  manors  and  castles  of  Northumberland 
are  not  mine  to  confer.  They  yet  belong  to  a  certain 
earl  of  that  name,"  said  king  Henry,  in  a  cold  tone. 

**  Bat,  my  liege,  your  promi^ — your  oath,"  said 
Flambard,  turning  pale. 

'*  My  oath  shall  be  kept,  clitiff,"  cried  Henry, 
"  So  long  as  you  live  all  favor,  pQWer  and  honor  are 
yours— so  long  as  you  live,* 


Flambard  trembled,  bis  lips  grew  white  and  he 
sunk  to  his  knees ;  *'  Sdrely,  surely,  my  liege  ! " 
burst  from  his  quivering  lips. 

*<  What  ho !  without  there !  "  cried  King  Henry, 
starting  up.  "  Take  this  man  into  the  court  and 
cut  off  his  head  ! " 

The  soldiers  seized  upon  the  cowering  wretch. 
They  dragged  him  forth,  struggling  and  crying 
piteously  for  help ;  and  there  King  Henry  sat  listen- 
ing with  a  half  smile  to  those  terrible  shrieks.  A 
low  sound  of  mustering  feet,  a  dull  blow  and  the 
incipient  smile  spread  brightly  over  the  new  mon- 
arch's face. 

'*  There  perishes  all  evidence  of  the  past,"  he 
mattered.  "  Poor  fool,  he  cannot  say  that  Henry 
did  not  keep  his  oath."  . 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  siill  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  castle ;  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
tess and  spirit-broken  with  long  confinement,  his 
very  life  became  irksome.  He  stood  before  a  loop- 
hole of  his  prison-tower.  It  was  narrow  and  deep 
but  commanded  a  view  of  the  distaiit  hills.  What 
was  it  broke  this  monotonous  green?  A  band 
of  armed  men— a  Utter  with  the  silken  curtaina 
half  up  !  His  heart  beat,  his  cheek  grew  red  and 
pale  again.  The  litter  and  its  armed  guard  drew 
nearer — nearer  yet.  It  entered  the  wood;  it 
was  visible  now  and  then  through  the  trees.  It 
came  out  into  an  open  space— nearer  yet.  The 
curtains  fluttered-~«  white  hand  held  them  back, 
another  waved  some  joyous  signal  on  the  air.  He 
knew  her — ^it  was  his  wife!  The  stout  warrior 
sank  to  his  knees,  trembling  like  a  child.  He 
buried  his  face  between  both  hands  and  strove  to 
force  back  the  tears  that  shamed  his  manhood. 
Many  confused  sounds  followed — the  sinking 
draw-bridge — the  bolt  moving  in  its  socket. 
Then  he  started  up  and  sprang  toward  the  door^ 
she  was  in  his  arms — ^upon  bis  bosom,  weeping, 
smiling  and  sobbing  out  her  joy. 

**  The  king  is  dead !  His  brother  Henry  reigns ! 
He  gives  you  back  lands,  csstles.  Liberty,  and — 
and — ^your  wife  ! " 

She  could  say  no  more,  for  all  the  joy  that  rioted 
in  her  full  heart  was  smothered  by  his  kisses,  as  it 
rose  to  her  lips. 
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« I  DO." 

Entirely  1 " 
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"  Without  reserve ;  may  God  forever  blew  you." 

*'  And  now,  my  eon,  try  to  snatcli  a  brief  rest. 
May  He  who  alone  can  give  succeae  to  our  en- 
deavoiB  be  with  ua  both." 

The  bright  morning  rose  upon  the  departing 
husband,  and  the  faithful  friend  by  the  bedside  of 
the  inebriate. 

Reason  returned  slowly,  and  then  she  was  ad- 
vised by  Mrs.  Carlton  to  remain  quiet,  as  if  a  suf- 
ferer from  acute  disease.  She  took  care  that  proper 
nourishment  was  administered,  and  toward  even- 
ing, opening  the  curtains,  said  : 

**  How  are  you  now,  dear  Louisa  I  You  know 
you  have  been  quite  ill,  and  I  am  here  to  see  to 
your  comfort" 

"111!     You  here!    Where  is  Frederick  1" 

"  He  left  home  this  morning." 

»  Left !     My  husband  gone  !  Where  ?  " 

*'  On  business  among  his  distant  estates,  which 
you  know  he  has  long  wished  to  transact." 

«  Very  singular,  indeed.  When  is  he  to  re- 
turn 1 " 

*'  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  it ;  perhaps 
the  time  may  depend  somewhat  upon  you  " 

''What  can  you  mean  1  "—leaping  from  the 
bed.    "  What  sort  of  language  is  this  to  me  7    I  ^ 
am  sure  you  were  never  deputed  by  him  to  treat 
me  in  this  remarkable  manner." 

"  Dear  Louisa,  you  have  many  accomplishments 
and  virtues ;  I  admire  them  and  love  you.  But 
I  am  constrained  to  say  that  you  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  feariiil  habit,  that  wrecks  your  hus- 
band's peace,  and  your  own  reputation.  Strive  to 
arouse  yourself." 

*'  Arouse  myself,  indeed !  That  I  will  do.  And 
in  the  first  place,  leave  me  directly,  or  I  will  in- 
form my  husband  of  your  intrusion  and  strange 
behavior." 

"  I  am  here  by  his  permission.  What  I  say  to 
you  has  his  sanction." 

**  Either  you  are  false  or  I  am  most  wretched." 

Pitying  her  distress,  Mrs.  Carlton  would  fiiin 
have  drawn  her  to  her  bosom. 

"  Let  me  be  your  comforter,  my  poor  child. 
You  have  never  known  a  mother's  care  from  your 
infiincy.    I  will  be  your  mother.    I  will  aid  in  re- 
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storing  you  to  the  respect  of  those  who  love  you, 
and  to  your  own.    Confide  in  me." 

But  she  repulsed  her,  exclaiming  that  her  hus- 
band had  deserted  her,  and  she  would  have  no 
other  false  friend,  but  deserved  to  die.  Days 
passed  on,  in  which  Mrs.  Carlton  was  resolutely 
shut  from  her  presence,  seeing  no  shadow  of  suc- 
cess to  her  experiment,  and  had  she  not  been  a 
woman  of  singular  perseverance,  would  have  de- 
spaired. She  remained  in  the  house  of  the  un- 
happy woman,  regulating  the  servants,  and  labor- 
ing invisibly  for  her  welfare.  Notwithstanding 
close  vigilance  in  forbidding  the  access  to  her 
apartment  of  any  thing  that  could  intoidcate,  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  in  possession  of  some 
secret  hoard,  by  which  she  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
partial  stupefiiction. 

Finding  all  appeals  to  her  understanding  and 
afiections  alike  fruitless  while  reason  was  thus  de- 
throned, and  knowing  her  mind  to  be  much  under 
the  influence  of  imagination,  she  conceived  a  de- 
sign of  calling  that  powerfiil  element  to  her  aid. 

The  dusk  of  a  Summer  twilight  deepened,  as 
Louisa  reclined  upon  her  couch,  apparently  emerg- 
ing from  a  long,  dfeam-like  reverie.  She  alter- 
nately dozed  and  mused,  until  the  darkness  of 
night,  gathered.  Partially  raising  herself  to  ring 
for  lights,  her  eye  was  arrested  by  a  circular  spot 
of  ineffable  brightness  on  the  panel  of  the  wall  op- 
posite her  bed.  It  burst  forth  exactly  between  the 
portraits  of  her  father  and  mother ;  trembled,  ex- 
panded, and  became  stationary.  In  its  centre 
appeared  a  form,  tall,  commanding,  and  wrapped 
in  a  long,  dark  mantle.  Its  features  were  stern, 
and  the  glance  of  its  piercing  eyes  seemed  the  re- 
proof of  a  spirit.  Then  a  long,  long  finger  was 
raised,  and  moved  with  a  warning  gesture,  while 
from  lips  that  seemed  immovable  came  forth  slow, 
solemn  intonations,  every  one  sinking  like  molten 
lead  into  her  soul: — 

(*  B«ware!  bewara! 
The  cup  look*  fair, ' 
But  its  drega  are  woe  and  oare, 
Ruio,  ruin,  and  despair." 

Shuddering  die  closed  her  eyes,  pressing  her 
hands  tightly  over  them.  When  she  ventured  to 
withdraw  the  screen  the  vision  had  departed.  She 
rested  upon  her  pillow  and  trembled. 
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A  strain  of  dulcet  music,  strange  and  wild, 
floated  along.  A  gush  of  periiime  filled  the  room. 
Again  that  circle  of  almost  ineffable  brightness.  It 
overspread  the  cartain  that  shaded  the  fhll-Iength 
portrait  of  her  mother.  From  its  centre  glided  a 
femala  form,  clad  in  flowing  robes,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  radiant  and  solemn  beauty.  For  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  inclined  to  hover  with  a  tremulous 
motion ;  then  it  stood  still ;  and,  as  if  the  dead 
canvas  had  awaked  to  ]ife  and  sound,  uttered  slow- 
ly, analyzing  every  syllable — 

"  Daughter,  repent !  and  do  the  firat  works,  or 
else—  » 

Ere  those  deep,  impressive,  unearthly  tones  had 
ceased,  she  sprang  from  the  couch — but  all  was 
darkness.  She  stretched  out  her  arms,  as  the  fair 
being  faded — 

"  Oh  mother !  mother !  stay !  Hear  me  promise. 
I  do  repent.  I  will  try  to  do  the  first  works. 
Blessed  mother,  return  to  your  unworthy  child." 

Her  cry  of  terror  brought  Mra.  Carlton  to  her 
side,  whose  neck  she  eagerly  clasped,  hiding  her 
face,  with  sobs,  in  her  bosom — 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  friend,  I  have  been  warned  by 
unearthly  beings,  a  fair,  and  a  fearful  form.  One 
was  like  the  picture  of  that  mother  who  died  be- 
fore my  remembrance.  She  spoke  to  me,  holy 
words.  The  other  was  so  stem.  His  voice  still 
sounds  in  my  ears — 

*  Woe  and  care,  woe  aod  care, 
Rain,  roin,  and  despair !  * 
In  these  how  madly  have  I  plunged  !     Who  will 
save  me  7     Oh  that  I  had  some  one  to  love  me." 

The  pitying  friend  soothed  her,  promising  to  be 
a  mother  and  a  guide.  She  now  passed  from  the 
extreme  of  aversion  to  that  of  childlike,  enthusi- 
astic attachment.  Unreserved  confidence  follow- 
ed— ^free  confessions  and  emphatic  resolutions  of 
amendment. 

"Alas,  dear  friend,  this  fearful  habit  dates 
from  early  yean,  when  wine  was  associated  with 
hospitality  as  an  element  of  happiness.  My  lone- 
liness as  an  orphan,  without  brother  or  sister,  and 
the  secluded  habits  of  the  aunt  with  whom  I  re- 
sided, made  me  exceedingly  delight  in  those  few 
social  and  festive  seasons  that  varied  the  mono- 
tony of  out  life.  In  those  entertainments  wine 
was  always  ■  prominent.  I  heard  no  odium  at- 
tached to  it,  and  tasted  and  admired.  Thus, 
even  in  childhood,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
shame.  The  long  three  years  absence  of  the  lover 
whom  I  adored  were  darkened  with  fears  lest  he 
might  never  return,  at  least  with  an  unchanged 
heart.  In  these  periods  of  depression  wine  was 
my  comforter.  Then  I  first  learned  its  power  of 
excitement  and  the  reaction  that  follows.  I  even 
ventured  to  tamper  with  the  fire  of  ardent  spirits. 
Whether  any  penetrated  my  secret  I  know  not, 
but  the  variation  of  manner  thus  caused,  my  young 
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companions  designated  as  caprice  and  a  fitful  tem- 
perament. With  this  sin  on  my  soul,  I  dared  to 
enter  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock  ;  not  without  a 
solemn  vow  to  forsake  it  and  innumerable  strug- 
gles to  keep  that  vow.  How  false  that  vow,  how 
vain  those  struggles,  he  best  knows  whom  most  I 
love.  But  the  shame,  the  deception,  the  misery, 
the  self-loathing,  are  scanned  only  by  the  eye  that 
readeth  the  spirit." 

Days  were  spent  in  salutary  conversation,  du- 
ring which  the  venerable  lady  strove  to  impress 
the  absolute  need  of  humility  before  Grod,  and  of 
trusting  in  Him  for  that  guidance  and  support, 
without  which  **  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
holy."  She  commiserated  but  did  not  repress 
those  searchings  of  heart,  without  whose  discipline 
she  felt  that  reformation  might  be  rootless.  Earn- 
estly did  she  labor  to  impress  that  fear  of  the  Al- 
mighty which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

**  She  tpoke  of  ainnen'  loit  ettate. 
In  Chriit  renewed,  regenerate, 
Of  6od*a  most  bleit  decree, 
That  not  a  single  soul  shonid  die. 
Which  turned  repentant  with  the  crj. 
Be  merciful  to  me.'* 

This  indefiitigable  friend  held  daily  communi- 
cations with  the  absent  and  anxious  husband  re- 
specting every  stage  of  their  progress,  and  at 
length  wrote,  with  a  hand  tremulous  from  joy — 

"  Dear  Frederick  :— 

Louisa  is  worthy  of  you — ^return. 

E.  Cabltok." 

The  wings  of  the  wind  seemed  to  have  brought 
the  summoned  one.  The  meeting  is  not  a  subject 
of  description.  It  can  be  imagined  only  by  thoae 
who  know  the  full  value  of  the  words — ihe  repent- 
ant, the  forgiven,  the  beloved  ! 
■  Mra.  Carlton  returned  to  her  abode,  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  privilege  of  this  labor  of  friendship 
and  for  its  blessed  results.  Ardent  attachment 
and  the  most  untiring  filial  attentions  from  those 
whom  she  had  thus  been  permitted  to  serve  were 
a  part  of  her  recompense,  and  brightened  her  de- 
clining years.  Scarcely  a  day  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  a  visit  or  message  to  the  loved  neigh- 
bor and  benefectress. 

One  evening,  while  a  chill  storm  was  raging 
violently,  Mr.  Wilson  entered. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  had  not  expected  any  one 
to  dare  this  dark  conflict  of  the  elements  for  my 
sake." 

"*  Did  you  suppose  we  could  allow  your  birth- 
day to  pass  without  recognition  1  I  assure  you,  I 
had  hard  work  to  keep  Louisa  from  accompanying 
me,  notwithstanding  the  tempest." 

Opening  a  basket,  he  produced  a  cap  and  collar, 
elegantly  wrought  by  her  hand,  and  a  magnificent 
bouquet,  where  camellias  of  the  richest  hues,  and 
the  mystic  passion-flower  with  its  waving  tendrils. 
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and  tlie  heliotiope  and  tuberoae  breathing  over 
tlie  dahlias  a  oload  of  perfome,  and  the  crimaoD 
apire  of  the  jMgej  and  the  wtiiie  boeom  of  the  ar- 
temiaia»  were  atronglf  contiaated  with  tlie  back- 
groond  of  evergreen  on  which  they  rested. 

"  Ah !  sach  beautiful  tributes  of  art  and  oature 
should  be  for  the  fitir  and  the  flourishing,  rather 
than  for  those  in  the  Winter  of  their  days  Yet 
I  cannot  bat  wonder  how  dear  Louisa  has  thus 
kept  in  mind  the  date  of  my  birth." 

**  There  is  a  little  tablet  in  both  our  hearts,  run- 

ning  thus:  ' 

*  Lei  not  the  day  be  writ, 

Lovo  will  remember  it, 

Untold,  anaaid.* '' 

**  How  much  am  I  indebted  to  you  both  for  the 
nnremiitiog  Jundness  that  cheers  the  evening  of 
my  days." 
* "  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Carlton,  you  have  no  imagina- 
tion of  the  treasure  I  now  possess  in  her.  She  is 
BO  gentle,  so  radiant  with  intellectual  life,  so  earn- 
est to  efface  the  memory  of  the  past,  so  full  of  all 
good  works,  that  I  can  never  adequately  speak 
her  praise,  or  my  happiness." 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  She  is  indeed  a  lovely, 
talentec^  being,  and  most  dear  to  us  both.  May 
her  feet  ever  stand  firm  upon  the  unfailing  Rock." 
'*  Did  you  ever  perfectly  explain  to  me  the  cause 
of  that  sudden  transition  from  aversion  to  delight 
in  your  society  which  occurred  during  my  painful 
.  absence  1" 

"  Possibly  I  may  need  your  pardon  for  the  cotuse 
pursued  in  this  particular,  though  certainly  not  for 
the  motive  that  prompted  it.  Her  antipathy  to 
me  was  so  great,  and  the  stupor  in  which  she  lay 
so  continued,  that  I  was  ready  to  despair  of  gain- 
ing any  opportunity  to  serve  her.  I  cast  about  for 
the  best  means  that  remained  to  me,  and  not  with- 
out miagivmg,  made  a  selection.  None  can  be 
much  with  her  and  not  perceive  that  ima^ation 
is  a  prominent  feature  in  her  mind,  and  as  the 
reasoning  powers  were  almost  conetantiy  dormant, 
I  seemed  driven  to  make  an  appeal  to  that.  A 
little  device  with  the  magic  lanihom,  which,  had 
her  intellect  been  unclouded,  she  would  have  de- 
tected in  a  moment,  wrought  effects  surpassing 
my  anticipation.  It  gave  me  accesa  to  her  pre- 
sence, from  which  I  had  before  been  excluded,  and 
pitying  Heaven  did  the  rest." 

"  How  far  do  you  suppose  she  is  aware  of  the 
measure  to  which  you  resorted  t  " 

''  I  doubt  whether  she  has  more  than  a  dreamy 
remembrance  of  the  scene.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  I  would  confess  the  whole  to  her  and  im- 
plore her  forgiveness.  But  she  has  never  made 
any  allusion  to  it,  and  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
fortify  her  virtue  than  to  stir  up  the  dregs  of  in- 
distinct and  harrowing  recollection.  Possibly  mv 
ooDScience  has  not  always  bean  perfectly  satisfied 


tb  have  thus  invoked  stratagem,  but  the  ease  was 
a  peculiar  one,  requiring  peculiar  measures.  For- 
give me,  if  I  hi^ve  erred  through  excess  of  leal  to 
arreat  the  erring  and  save  the  lost." 

"  We  can  never  thank  you  as  we  ought  for  all 
you  have  done  for  us." 

"  If  I  have  been  the  means  of  any  good,  thank 
not  me,  but  Him  from  whom  all  good  proceedeth. 
But  the  whole  of  this  life  if  warfare,  my  dear 
young  friend,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  lay  a?ide  that 
fear  which  drives  us  to  trust  in  Omnipotence." 
"  All  your  counsel  is  to  us  most  precious." 
"  Yon  are  both  to  me  as  children  ;  you  seem  to 
stand  in  the  places  of  those  whom  our  Father  has 
uken  firom  my  house  and  heart,  to  whom  I  hasten. 
Your  beautfful  wife  is  truly  attractive,  highly  en- 
dowed, and  full  of  love  to  you ;  but  in  this  our 
state  of  discipline  and  danger,  possibly  she  is  not 
armed  wiih  that  strong  heart  which  foils  tempta- 
tion by  perfect  trust  in  an  arm  Divine.  Teach  her 
to  expect  difficult  duty,  and  let  it  be  your  care  to 
gird  her  up  for  it  by  deepening  her  piety." 

"  I  feel  the  force  of  all  you  say,  our  blessed 
mother.;  so  we  speak  of  you  to  each  other.  In- 
dulge us  in  that  sweet  appellation." 

Pressing  his.  hand  between  both  of  hers,  she 
added,  solemnly  and  affectionately — 

"  None  may  boast,  my  son,  the  seeds  of  evil 
habit  are  dead,  never  more  to  quicken ;  yet  is 
there  something  almost  converting  in  maternal 
'  love,  that,  watching  over  a  helpless  being,  nourish- 
ing and  guiding  an  heir  of  immortality,  feels  its 
own  infirmity,  its  own  jnadequacy  to  the  great 
work,  and  pours  itself  out  in  utter  abandonment, 
seeking  refuge  where  only  it  can  be  found,  above. 
1  rejoice  that  at  length  such  hopes  are  hers,  are 
yours ;  may  God  crown  and  render  them  effectual. 
I  have  been  led  to  say  more  than  I  intended,  for 
advancing  age  warns  me  that  this  birthday  may 
be  my  last.  Should  it  so  prove,  let  this  be  my 
parting  charge  to  our  dear  one,  to  put  forth  all  her 
energies,  to  guard  every  avenue  of  danger,  to  re- 
sist every  wile  of  the  tempter ;  yet  not  to  rely  on 
any  earthly  helper,  but  cling  ever  closely  to  the 
Hand  that  was  pierced." 

Little  could  it  then  have  been  supposed,  while 
there  was  such  a  lingering  of  the  health  and  even 
the  beauty  of  early  years  around  this  inestimable 
friend,  that  her  parting  intimation  would  so  soon 
be  verified.     Yet  ere  "  another  moon  had  filled  its 
horn"  Frederick  Wilson,  himself  deeply  mourn- 
ing, was  called  to  console  his  weeping  wife,  who 
bent  over  the  lifeless  form  of  one  who  had  been  to 
both  as  a  mother. 
'*  She  has  gone  to  the  angels,*'  he  said. 
"  To  the  angels,  husband,  in  whose  joy  even  on 
earth  she  partook,  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth." 
AfVer  the  funeral  obsequies,  it  was  to  them  a 
mournfiil  satisfaction  to  devise  and  erect  a  monn- 
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ment  which  shoald  consalt  both  the  rimplicity  of 
her  tsBte  and  the  impalse  of  their  gratittide.  The 
green  turf  whe  re  her  form  reposed  was  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  encloflfure,  and  planted  with  her  fa- 
vorite flowers. '  At  its  entrance  a  willow  swept 
the  ground  with  its  long,  drooping  wands,  and 
over  the  arched  gate  crept  the  ivy  and  the  clema- 
tis with  its  blue  pendulous  blossoms.  In  the  cen^ 
tre  rose  a  plain  stone  of  the  purest  marble.  Its 
only  inscription  was  the  name,  with  the  simple 
dates  of  birth  and  death;  and  beneath,  cut  deeply 
into  the  heart  of  the  stone, 

QONE  HOMS. 

On  the  reverse,  two  hands  exquisitely  sculptured, 
sprang  from  the  marble,  sustaining  a  vase  vnth 
the  words  **  Bring  fiowers "  enwreathed  with 
acanthus  leaves,  while  its  frequent  supply  of  fresh 
water  and  the  fairest  flowers  attested  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  memory  of  the  dead  was 
cherished. 

The  loss  of  the  hand  that  had  steadily  probed 
her  follies  and  fostered  her  virtues  was  sincerely 
deplored  by  Louisa.  Scarcely  had  the  sadness  in 
some  measure  passed  away  ere  she  was  called  to 
become  a  mother.  When  she  saw  her  husband 
press  long  and  earnestly  the  velvet  Up  of  their  first- 
bom,  and  divide  between  it  and  herself  his  tearfi^l, 
enraptured  blessings,  she  felt  more  than  repaid  for 
ail  the  apprehension  and  agony  with  which  a 
Being  of  Wisdom  hath  encompassed  the  entrance 
of  that  holy  relationship. 

The  ruling  desire  of  Frederick  Wilson's  heart 
was  consummated  in  the  first  wail  of  that  feeble 
infant.  Not  only  had  his  native  love  of  children 
led  him  to  repine  that  their  union  for  years  had 
been  thus  unblessed,  but  he  had  secretly  depended 
on  the  force  of  maternity  to  dispel  the  only  shade 
that  darkened  the  history  of  his  wife.  Often  had 
he  said  mentally,  whHe  conflicting  with  her  de- 
praved habit, 

*<  Were  she  but  a  mother !  those  cares  and  joys 
would  be  her  salvation." 

And  now  the  blessing  was  granted,  he  was  never 
weary  of  watching  the  tender  nursling  of  their 
hopes,  regarding  every  movement  of  the  tiny  limbs, 
and  anticipating  the  voUtions  of  a  mind  that  was 
to  live  forever.  It  gave  him  pleasure  to  believe 
that  it  would  have  the  mother's  eye  of  sparkling 
blue,  and  to  trace  the  rudiments  of  his  own  noble 
forehead  amid  its  imperfectly  developed  features. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  him  so  absorbed  by  this 
new  affection.  He  was  peculiarly  gratified  that  it 
was  a  daughter,  that  its  companionship  with  the 
mother  might  be  more  entire  and  its  influence 
more  permanent  He  bailed  it  as  the  little  angel 
that  had  stepped  into  the  troubled  pool,  to  heal  the 
hearts  that  waited  to  be  whole.  It  was  his  first 
thought  at  waking,  his  last  when  he  lay  down, 
and  it  even  had  part  in  his  dreams,  tinging  them 


with  the  hop  of  its  own  sweet  helplessness.  The 
only  alloy  to  his  felicity  was  the  physical  weak- 
ness of  Louisa.  Some  infirmity  of  constitution 
left  her  longer  languid  and  a  prisoner  than  was 
expected.  Both  physician  and  nurse  reconunended 
the  free  use  of  tonics  to  restore  her  decaying  ap- 
petite and  strength.  Tonics  involving  stimulants ! 
Did  they  not  understand  or  perceive  the  bale- 
\  ful  fires  they  were  rekindling  t  But  he  who 
did  both  understand  and  perceive  interposed, 
though  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  forbade  all  use 
of  what  could  intoxicate,  or  its  entrance  into  his 
house. 

Louisa  was  astonished  at  the  spirit  which  he 
manifested.  She  felt  it  great  unkindneas  to  with- 
hold what  she  believed  she  needed  as  a  restorative 
to  health  and  the  means  of  affording  nourishment 
to  her  babe.  She  became  silent  and  resentful, 
and  was  unappeased  by  his  anxious  inquiries  or 
affectionate  treatment.  One  evening,  while  ^e 
supposed  him  to  be  absent  from  home»  she  im- 
agined herself  to  be  alarmingly  feeble  and  in  dan- 
ger of  s3mcope.  She  therefore  directed  the  nurse 
to  go  forth  silently  and  purchase  some  of  the  pro- 
hibited beverage,  while,  propped  in  her  easy  chair, 
she  lulled  the  infiint  on  her  bosom. 

*'  Poor  innocent !  "  she  murmured,  "  hard  that 
thou  must  pine  for  thy  natural  food,  and  thy  sick 
mother  suffer,  because  cruel  father  denies  the 
medicine  that  would  restore  us." 

Ere  the  return  of  the  nurse,  her  husband  entered. 
What  met  his  horror-struck  eyes  ? 

His  darling  child  in  the  fire,  and  the  mother 
hanging  over  the  arm  of  her  easy  chair — aaleep ! 

It  seems  that  after  the  departure  of  the  nurse 
she  had  drawn  nearer  the  fire,  resting  her  feet 
upon  the  fender.  But  as  the  opium-trance  deep- 
ened, they  had  slidden  from  their  support,  and  the 
preMus  burden  fix>m  her  arms.  Fortunately,  the 
woXr  was  nearly  consumed,  and  b^ing  closely 
wrapped  in  flannels,  its  clothes  had  not  ignited. 
One  fair  cheek  was  scorched  by  the  hearth  where 
it  lay,  but  a  hand  and  arm  which  it  had  thrust 
forth  from  its  envelope,  came  in  contact  with  red 
coals  and  decaying  brands  and  was  burned  to  a 
crii^. 

The  agony  of  the  father,  as  he  caught  the  child 
to  his  breast,  was  indescribable. 

"Woman!  see  your  own  work!  the  finit  of 
your  accursed,  wilful  wickedness." 

A  consultation  of  surgeons  pronounced  amputa- 
tion above  the  elbow  indispensable  to  life,  and  it 
was  done.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  babe,  and 
the  hazardous  illness  that  followed,  taught  the  bit- 
terness of  remorse  to  the  wretched  mother.  Its 
cries  of  anguish  and  her  husband's  stem  adjura- 
tion, «  Woman !  see  your  own  work ! "  haunted 
her  perpetually. 
It  was  long  ere  that  child  was  out  of  danger,  or 
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the  offended  husband  propitiated.  Bot  aa  health 
retnrned  to  its  pallid  brow,  he  began  to  look  on 
the  wasted  form  of  |iia  wife  w!th  commiseration. 
His  heart  was  touched  with  pity  and  altye  to  ten- 
der remembrance,  but  the  respect  that  is  essential 
to  true  love  had  fled  forever.  This  nhe  perceived, 
and  no  longer  desired  to  live.  The  idea  that  he 
despised  her  took  possession  of  her  imagiuation 
and  poisoned  the  springs  of  life.  The  love  that 
had  for  years  been  the  pole-star  of  her  existence 
had  shrouded  itself.  She  was  not  content  to 
gather  up  the  scattered  coals  from  its  forsaken  al- 
tar and  be  thankful  they  were  not  wholly  extin- 
guished, and  quicken  them  with  the  breath  of  the 
patient  heart,  and  pour  incense  upon  them  that 
might  have  ascended  to  Heaven.  No ;  she  could 
be  satisfied  only  with  its  first  fervor,  and  that  could 
return  no  more.  She  no  longer  put  forth  any  ef- 
fort to  resist,  scarcely  to  disguise  her  infirmity. 
She  desperately  strove  to  drown  her  sorrow  in  the 
blood  of  the  grape ;  to  consume  it  in  the  fire  of 
distilled  liquors ;  to  stagnate  it  in  the  sleep  of  the 
poppy.  Her  husband  ceased  to  oppose  the  current 
of  her  depraved  appetite.  This,  also,  appeared  to 
her  unkindness,  for  she  construed  it  into  indifi*er- 
ence.  Maternal  love  in  her  nature  seemed  an 
element  of  secondary  power.  Its  seed  had  fallen 
on  an  ill-prepared,  perverted  soil.  It  had  come 
up  like  a  plant  under  the  storm-blond,  blighted 
ere  it  could  take  deep  root.  The  lisping  word 
"mother"  that  talisman  of  all  tender  emotion, 
sometimes  awoke  a  thrilling,  delicious  tear,  but 


that  lost  arm  was  a  perpetual  reproof,  bringing 
anew  the  sound  of  those  terrible  words,  **  Woman, 
see  your  own  work !  " 

Short  and  sad  was  the  remaining  annal  of  her 
days.  One  morning,  in  the  midst  of  her  lofty  par- 
lor, she  fell  and  rose  not.  She  was  borne  to  her 
chamber  and  bed,  where  she  breathed  heavily,  but 
spoke  not.  Long  did  her  coach,  which  she  had 
ordered,  stand  in  waiting  at  her  gate,  for  none  of 
those  who  had  hurried  in  and  out,  physicians, 
neighbors  or  domestics,  remembered  to  say  to  the 
coachman — *'  The  tmetreee  is  dead  !  ** 

In  an  inner  room,  haggard  with  grief,  sat  the 
disconsolate  husband,  his  mutilated  child  upon  his 
knee.  At  the  deep  sound  of  the  funeral  bell,  he 
put  the  little  one  fi'om  him,  that  he  might  kneel 
for  the  last  time  amid  the  voice  of  prayer,  by  her 
side  whom  prayer  would  no  longer  avail,  and  look 
for  the  last  time  on  that  bloated,  discolored  face, 
once  so  beautiful. 

As  years  passed  on,  it  was  touching  to  see  that 
melancholy  man,  in  his  rich  saloon,  his  spacious 
garden  or  his  favorite  library,  ever  holding  by  her 
only  hand  his  only  child,  ever  breathing  into  her 
ear  precepts  of  wisdom,  ever  pouring,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  wealth  of  a  sorrowing,  loving  spirit  into 
her  tender  bosom.  From  no  effort  of  duty  or 
work  of  benevolence  did  he  withdraw  himself,  but 
the  brightness  of  existence  was  gone  forever ;  and 
in  his  most  cheerful  moments,  he  was  as  one  who 
had  seen  the  idol  of  his  youth  borne  away  by  some 
black-winged  monster  into  outer  darkneaa. 


TO   HOPE. 
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HovB !  radiant  Rop« !  without  thy  baam 

EzMtanea  wara  a  gloomy  draan  ! 

All  ita  light  it  owat  to  tbaa, 

Ita  Ufa  and  lU  raality ! 

Thy  tmila  eaa  ohaer  tha  darkait  night 

That  arar  fall  oo  mortal  sight  j 

And  from  thy  voiea  to  aarth  are  givaa 

Swaat,  jaaraing  tonaa  that  bmatha  of  Haavan 

Mortal,  hopa  on !  lat  nothing  tavar 

Thy  toul  ftom  Hopa,  twaat  Hopa,  for  arar ! 


Ai  traTallar  o'ar  thd  daaart  waata 
Haatani  the  palm*Miaanad  fonat  to  taata ; 
At  wava-toaied  mariner  doth  mark 
Tha  ttai  that  guide*  hie  haaTing  bark ; 
Aa  pilgrim  on  hit  weary  way 
Kneela  at  MMue  hoi jr  ahrina  to  pray ; 
So  turn  to  Hope,  and  aba  ahalt  be 
A  fountain,  itar  and  ahrlDa  to  thee ! 
Mortal,  hopa  oo !  let  nothing  aaver 
Thy  fldtti  Ihnn  Hopot  aweat  Hope,  for  arar  I 


LOVE'S  CHALLENGE. 
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**  Thon  vt  the  victor,  Lots.*' 


Tomia  Lore  Imd  a  qnaml  with  fhther  Time 

When  the  hoy  was  In  mood  lo  (ray, 
And  old  fkther  Time  looked  lolemD  and  grimi 
But  frolicaone  Love  only  laughed  at  him, 
And  thai  did  the  oiehin  lay— 

"  Tou  may  deem  yoonelf  at  a  monarch  prond, 

A  mighty  and  wonderfal  man, 
Bat  rU  weave  a  garland  of  deathlen  haet| 
All  bright  with  my  own  tweet  honey-dewt, 

And  wither  it  if  you  can. 

M  Yon  may  ctamble  the  arch  of  mamive  ttone, 

Aj  o*er  it  the  ivy  creepe ; 
And  tfake  tare  old  frne,  and  the  mlniter  hi^, 
But  the  bower,  oldThne,  thon  tbalt  wander  by. 

That  Love*!  bold  arrow  keepi.** 

**  Thoa,  Taunting  boy,"  said  old  Time  in  wrath, 

*'  No  garland  of  thy  wreathing, 
Though  flowert  of  Eden  thonld  mingled  bloom, 
May  floarith  beneath  my  fatal  doom, 

Or  the  ipell  of  my  direflil  breathing.** 


•*  We*U  tiy,**  laid  Love,  **  for  a  thwm  it 

That  an  arrow  lo  bright  ai  onn 
Shoold  fail  to  guard  ftom  a'^nrant'i  hand, 
(Though  he  rule  a  detpotin  eveiy  land) 
A  umple  wreath  of  flowert.'* 

*rhen  two  young  hearti  in  a  garland  fhir 

Bound  Love  for  the  warrior  grim ; 
The  flowen  wen  all  of  a  deathleit  hne— 
Time  tmiled  inieom  at  he  nearer  drew, 
Quite  tare  it  mutt  jUAd  to  him. 


00  he  milled  the  bndt  with  hit  chilling  brtath, 
But  vain  waahii  power  to  blight, 
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For  they  bloomed  ai  freihly  tbe  more  he  toiled, 
While  Love,  delighted  to  tee  him  foiled, 
Stood  laughing  with  all  bit  might. 

Then  Time  ttole  a  rote  from  the  maiden*i  cheek. 

And  k  light  fVom  her  liquid  eye. 
And  bent  the  form  of  the  yooth  to  fair. 
And  flrotted  the  locks  of  hii  raven  liair, 

Terthe  garland  would  not  die. 

But  fairer  itill  were  the  lovely  flowert. 

When  Time,  with  his  Iron  finger, 

Had  pretied  m  roughly  the  gentle  browa, 

And  with  hoary  Age  and  hit  whitening  tnowi, 

Toong  Beauty  refused  to  linger. 

I 

"  Pale  Sorrow,**  quoth  Time,  **  wilt  thon  drop  me 

Of  thy  briny  tears  a  lew  1  ** 
*'  I  will,**  said  Sorrow,  yet  ttrange  totell, 
While  the  liquid  pearhin  sadness  fell, 

More  bright  was  the  garland*s  hue. 

Then  Time,  in  his  anger  at  Ijove*s  delight, 

Galled  Death  with  his  icy  dart, 
And  the  skeleton  grim  drew  a  bow  of  might, 
Alas !  the  shaft,  in  uneiring  flight, 

Found  place  in  one  gentle  heart. 

But  faded  the  garland  as  Death  drew  near  1 

Ah,  no,  on  a  marble  tomb, 
Like  an  offering  meet  for  a  holy  shrine, 
The  flowers  of  Love  still  brightly  twine. 

In  their  own  perennial  bloom. 

And  Love  in  triumph  rqjoicing  cried, 

"  Old  Time,  with  thy  mouldering  breath 
Go  waste  proud  templas  and  massive  toweia. 
But  Love  still  laught  at  thy  boasted  powait. 
For  lo,  mj  garland  of  matdiless  flowers, 
Defies  both  thee  and  Death.** 


MELM)A   BUTTON  AND   HER   OLD  RELATION& 


BT     MISS      MARTHA     RUS8SLL*. 


"  liuif  a  tMusbeclaekiof  jodfownt,  biiia«ntb  his  oira  lenoot/ 


"  Well,  it  ib  a  kind  offer,  Melinda ;  bat  why  not 
Stay  here  and  learn  a  trade  1 " 

"And,  at  every  other  stiteh,  take  a  scolding 
from  some  fretful  old  seamstress  or  milliner  I  No, 
no,  Mn  Murdock ;  I  hate  sewing,  and  abore  all 
things  the  idea  of  learning  a  trade.  Up  there,  I 
can  at  least  do  as  I  please.*' 

*<  Perhaps  so ;  I  would  not  discourage  you,  my 
dear ;  bat  it  will  surprise  me  if  you  are  contented 
there  three  weeks,  not  to  speak  of  a  longer  time." 

"  If  I  were,  it  would  be  something  new,"  replied 
the  laaghing  girl ;  "  but  tell  roe  why  you  think  so. 
Grand'ma  always  said  they  were  rich." 

'*  Oh,  in  the  first  place,  they  live  quite  oat  of 

the  world.    D is  a  licUe,  back-woods  sort  of 

town,  and  your  old  relatives  live  away  in  one 
comer  of  it,  among  the  trees  and  rocks.  I  went 
there  once  with  your  mother.  The  place  and 
people  gave  me  a  notion  of  the  world  before  the 
flood.  You  will  see  nobody  there.  Aunt  Eunice 
is  nothing  like  yoar  poor  grand'ma.  I  doubt  if 
her  ideas  ever  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  farm,  excepting  when  we  were  there,'*  con- 
tinued the  lady,  laughing.  "  In  passing  through 
one  of  their  clumsy  gates,  your  mother  tore  her 
drees.  Aunt  Eunice  examined  the  rent,  inquired 
the  cost  of  the  dress,  and  then  gave  a  sweeping 
lecture  on  the  extravagance  and  degeneracy  of 
the  times.  It  was  quite  original.  Your  mother 
listened  with  great  meekness,  and  was  well  repaid, 
for  the  old  lady  loaded  our  carriage  with  presents. 
I  think  she  is  kind,  though  she  has  queer  ways. 
There  is  one  thing  in  your  favor— they  art  rich, 
and  will  not  live  forever." 

This  is  bat  a  fragment  of  a  conversation  that 
occarred  one  morning,  between  Mrs.  Murdock 
and  her  young  friend,  Melinda  Dutton.  Melinda 
was  an  orphan.  At  her  mother's  death,  she  fell 
to  the  care  of  a  doating  grandmother,  who  did 
what  grandmothers  have  done  before— spoiled 
her.  She  was  untrained  and  ignorant — not  from 
want  of  &ciiities  for  edacation,  for  the  fashiona- 
ble town  of  C  had  a  &ir  sprinkling  of  high 
schools  and  low  schools;  and  Melinda  had  also 
been  sent  away  to  one  or  two  genteel  boarding- 
schools.  Nor  would  I  intimate  a  donbt  of  grand- 
mamma's veracity,  who  exnltingly  maintained  that 
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her  darling  '<  had  been  through  all  the  branches." 
She  had  httn  throvgh  tkem — ^yet  she  had  failed  to 
be  edocated.  With  respect  to  all  that*  was  useful 
and  necessary  to  one  in  her  condition  of  life,  she 
was  ignorant.  Natnre  had  given  her  a  quick, 
bright  mind,  and  a  loving  heart — but  edacation  bad 
proved  a  sad  failure.  The  grandmother  thought 
her  darling  was  very  delicate  and  frail.  She 
petted  and  indulged  her,  until,  at  sixteen,  she  was 
self-willed,  indolent  and  discontented. 

Melinda's  father  had  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
the  South.  His  business  was  lucrative,  but  he 
contracted  extravagant  habits,  and  at  his  death, 
there  was  nothing  lefi  for  his  child.  The  grand- 
mother did  not  long  survive  him,  and  the  girl  was 
left  nearly  portionless,  as  well  as  friendless.  The 
old  lady  had  a  brother  and  sister  still  living. 
They  were  unmarried,  and  had  always  resided 
together Yn  their  native  town,  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  state.  When  informed  of  her  death,  they 
were  also  told  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the 
orphan.  Their  l<^tter  in  reply  was  somiewhat 
quaintly  expressed,  but  they  willingly  offered  their 
young  relative  a  home.  This  letter  gave  rise  to 
the  preceding  conversation. 

Mrs.  Murdock  has  given  her  account  of 
Eunice,  and  now,  kind  reader,  let  me  give  you 
mine.  She  was  indeed,  nothing  at  all  like  Melin- 
da*s  "poor  grand'ma,"  but  a  shrewd,  strong- 
minded,  energetic  woman,  who  knew  little  and 
seemed  to  care  less  about  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  could  not  be  seen  from  the  old  farm- 
house, where  she  dwelt  with  uncle  Jonas.  Her 
prepossessions  and  prejudices  were  very  strong, 
and  not  easily  changed ;  they  were  also  seldom 
opposed  or  contradicted,  for  she  did  not  often 
leave  home,  and  none  of  the  neighbors  cared  to 
get  into  a  "  snarl  with  aunt  Eunice."  Her  tongue 
was  rather  nervous,  swift  and  slkirp,  and  her 
manners  seemingly  rough-^yet  she  had  a  good, 
kind  heart,  though  the  way  to  it  often  seemed 
somewhat  intricate.  There  was  about  her  a  kind 
of  rude  dignity,  a  marked  individuality  of  expres- 
sion and  manner,  which  sometimes  appears  in 
those  whose  position  has  saved  them  from  the 
stereotyping    processes    of    society.      She  was 

pecoliarly  one  of  those  who,  to  use  the  significant 
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langi»ge  of  a  hard-fisted  neighbor  of  mine, 
*<  never  look  up  to  nobody  but  themeelvea.*' 
For  all  those  who  allow  themselves  to  feel  a 
craving  to  be  "genteel  and  frsbionable,"  she 
felt  a  heartier  contempt  than  a  Turk  feels  for  a 
Christian. 

Aunt  Eunice  was  still  a  fine-looking  woman, 
tall,  erect,  with  eyes  of  that  deep,  brilliant  blue, 
which  for  iDtensity  often  surpass  those  of  a  darker 
hue,  and  features  that  plainly  indicated  her  great 
firmness  and  decision  of  character.    Though  she 
had  numbered  full  three  score  yean,  not  a  single 
line  of  silver  threaded  the  mass  of  dark  brown 
hair  that  seldom  knew  the  confinement  of  cap  or 
bonnet,  except  on  the  Sabbath.     Her  usual  dress 
in  Winter   censisted  of  a  narrow-skirted,  close 
fitting  gown  of    her   own  home-spun    flannel, 
which,  as  the  weather  grew  warmer,  was  ex- 
changed for  a  gay  chintz  short  gown  and  dark 
stuff  petticoat,  made  exactly  after  the  pattern  of 
those  she  had  worn  in  her  girlhood.     A  yellow 
flannel  blanket  pinned  tigfaily  over  her  head  in 
Winter,  and  one  of  uncle  Jonas's  straw  hats  in 
Summer,  supplied  the  place  of  a  bonnet. 

In  this  guise,  she  was  accustomed  to  make  her 
appearance  in  the  great  yard  back  of  the  house, 
as  regularly  as  the  sun,  the  year  round,  with  her 
snowy  milk  pails  on  her  arm,  and  a  great  dish  of 
com  meal  in  her  hand,  followed  by  a  motley  tribe 
of  geese,  hens,  ducks    and    turkeys,  gabbling, 
cackling,  crowing  and  screaming,  wliile  iier  voice 
sounded  above  the  din — now  lecturing  some  gor- 
mandizing old  turkey-cock,  or  belligerent  gander-^ 
now  admonishing  some  straggling  chicken — and 
again,  in  softer  tones,  commending  some  motherly 
old  hen — for  like  most  childless  women,  she  bad 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  talking  to  everything, 
animate  or  inanimate,  as  if  it  were  human.    Her 
house  was  scrupulously  neat,  but  aunt  Eunice  was 
too  much  of  a  utilitarian  to  have  carpets  on  her 
floors.     *'  They  were  foolish  things,"  she  said ; 
good  for  nothing  hut  to  hold  dirt,  and  be  eaten  by 
the  moths."     Instead  of  sofas,  lounges  and  otto- 
mans, her  parlor  was  furnished  with  great  arm- 
chairs, piled  full  of  white  flannel  blankets,  with  all 
sorts  of  striped  borders,  and  heavy  coverlets  of 
all  imaginable  patterns.    On  the  well  kept  cherry 
bureau,  and  in  the  comers  of  the  room,  were 
divers   rolls   of    home-made    cloth — ^linen    and 
woolen-^shining  cam-colored  flannel  for  her  own 
aae,  and  bntftrout  colored  dress  cloth  for  uncle 
Jonas,  dyed  by  her  ovm  hands.    Annt  Eunice  did 
not  like  black,  it  was  <*  suck  a  rotten  color."    The 
little,  old  fashioned  round  table  was  guiltless  of 
lamp,  book,  engraving  or  magazine ;  but,  at  the 
proper  seasons,  was  covered  with  nice  pewter 
platters  full  of  raspberries,  currants  or  whortle- 
berries, drying  for  Winter  use.    The  walls  were 
garnished  with  sundry  bunches  of  yam ;  and  on 


nails  in  a  timber  that  projected  on  one  side  of  the 
room  hung  the  old  people's  "  Sunday  best/' 

The  sitting,  or  <'  out  room,"  as  they  called  it, 
was  less  bountifully  furnished.  Here  were  usually 
two  or  three  baskets  of  fruit  standing  about ;  and 
across  the  hearth  in  Summer  stood  aunt  Eunice's 
great  wheel ;  and  on  the  red  chest  lay  several 
bunches  of  wool  rolls,  ready  for  spinning  at 
moments  of  leisure  from  the  kitchen.  But  aunt 
Eunice's  glory  shone  brightfcst  m  the  kitchen, 
where,  on  the  dressers  in  the  comer,  were  pails 
and  dippers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;. and  overhead 
endless  quantities,  bunches  and  strings  of  dried 
beef,  dried  herbs,  dried  peppers  and  dried  apples. 
The  great  wooden  screen  before  the  fire  was 
hung  with  clean  linen  bags,  and  in  the  corners  of 
the  yawning  fire-place  stood  the  dye  tub  and  salt 
mortar — the  larea  of  our  fathers'  hearth-stones, 
quite  as  useful  and  venerable  as  those  of  the 
ancients — yes,  quite  as  venerable — ^for  who,  I  ask, 
ever  heard  of  a  new  salt  mortar? 

Here  aunt  Eunice  spent  near  three  score  years, 
busy,  independent,  contented  and  happy — happy, 
except  at  two  or  three  times  when  she  had  been 
troubled  by  the  unfounded  suspicion  that  uncle 
Jonas  thought  of  getting  married.  And  she  was 
respected  and  beloved  too ;  for  if  she  did  speak 
sharply,  and  deal  out  stinging  proverbs  tc  her 
neighbors^  pretty  often,  yet  her  heart  and  hands 
were  as  kind  as  her  speech  was  sharp. 

But  I,must  not  forget  uncle  Jonas--dear,  kind, 
good,  sunny-hearted  uncle  Jonas  1  with  his  bene- 
volent  smile — his  quiet,  thoughtful  manner,  and 
his  few  but  very  pleasant  words.  He  was  the 
patriarch  of  the  neighborhood,  whose  footsteps 
were  hallowed  by  angels,  in  the  shape  of  his 
neighbors*  little  children,  who  gathered  round 
him  with  mingled  feelings  of  love  snd  reverence. 
Melinda  Dutton  was  very  ignorant  of  life— very 
seriously  unfitted  to  distinguish  between  the 
nominal  and  the  real,  and  very  poorly  qualified  to 
appreciate  or  eiiijoy  her  new.  home.  Mrs.  Mur* 
dock's  words  had  notbeen  without  their  influence, 
and  they  continually  recurred  to  her  busy  mind 
after  she  was  seated  in  the  stage  coach  that  was 

going  to  D ,  and  when  the  stage  drew  up  to 

the  rustic  tavern,  where  she  was  to  be  left,  she  had 
seriously  begun  to  think  of  her  old  relatives  with 
excessive  repugnance,  and  to  regard  herself  ss  the 
most  unfortunate  and  wretched  of  mortals. 

**  Mr.  Green,  have  you  brought  my  niece,  Me- 
linda Dutton?"  inquired  some  one,  in  a  full-toned, 
pleasant  voice,  as  the  driver  proceeded  to  let  down 
the  steps.  It  was  uncle  Jonas  himself,  who, 
approaching,  assisted  her  to  alight.  His  welcome 
was  so  kind  and  cheerful,  and  as  he  led  her  into 
the  house,  he  inquired  about  her  journey  so 
cordially,  that  the  maiden's  brow  grew  clearer,  and 
she  watched  his  movements,  while  he  transferred 
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her  baggage  to  hia  equate -bodird  larm  wagon, 
with  unexpected  intereat. 

The  Dudley. &nn  waa  about  four  milea  from 
the  village.  Thejr  were  aoon  on  the  road,  and  aa 
they  paased  along,  uncle  Jonaa  pointed  out  the 
aober  looking  fiirm  hooaea,  and  told  the  namea  of 
the  owners.  It  waa  auiiaet  aoon  after  they  left 
the  ▼illage.  The  twilight  deepened,  and  aa  the 
road  that  crept  careiully  and  cautioualy  on  among 
the  hiUa  grew  more  and  more  rugged,  the  old  man 
relapaed  into  his  uaual  taciturnity.  The  moon 
aroae  and  gradually  poured  a  flood  of  light  over 
the  aolitary  scene  around  them.  The  dewy  foreat 
leavea  quivered  and  ahone  like  ao  many  glad 
apirita,  aa  the  moon-beams  came  ahimmering  and 
ahoweiing  through  them,  like  glowing  kiOMa  in 
aearch  of  the  aweet  wild  flowen  that  nestled 
below.  It  waa  a  new  scene  to  Melinda.  The 
latent  poetry  of  her  nature  waa  aroused,  and  she 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

."  Aye,  child,  the  heayena  declare  his  righteoua- 
Bcsa,  and  all  the  people  aee  hia  glory ! "  the  old 
man  replied,  in  a  low,  deep  voice,  involuntarily 
Blackening  the  pace  of  hia  horse,  and  raiaing  his 
eyea  to  the  atar-gemmed  arch  above  them. 

They  turned  into  a  dark,  narrow  lane,  9ver- 
arehed  by  the  luxuriant  branchea  of  the  maplea 
that  akiried  it,  and  aoon  afterward,  the  horse 
atopped,  and  uncle  Jonaa  pointed  out  the  old  fium- 
houae  that  waa  henceforth  to  be  her  home. 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  apeaking  when  aunt 
Eunice  appeared  round  the  comer  of  the  hooae 
with  a  tall  candle  in  her  hand,  which  ahe  tried  to 
acreen  from  the  wind,  alternately  talking  to  the 
candle  and  the  old  house-dog,  which  waa  mani* 
feating  hia  joy  at  hia  master'a  return  by  quick, 
abort  baritings,  and  aundcy  garabola  directly  in  his 
path. 

'*  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  black  acamp,  and 
hold  your  tongue ;  there,  aweel  out,  will  ye ! 
plague  on  the  peaky  thing !  Jonaa!  I  aay,  Jonaa, 
ia  that  you  ?  and  have  you  got  Lindy  f  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  |  taking  the  girl  from  the 
wagon,  and  leading  her  up  to  the  old  lady;  **  there, 
Eunice,  you  can't  miatake  that  fruse— <ahe*B  a 
Dudley,  every  inch  of  her." 

*'  So  much  tiie  better,  child,"  cried  aunt  Eunice, 
ahaking  her  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  raising  her 
light  to  get  a  better  view  of  her  features.  **  You're 
the  laat  of  a  good  breed,  for  Jonaa  won't  never 
get  married  now,  and  Tm  proper  giad  yoa're  come 
to  live  with  ua.  But  come,  child ;  let  ua  go  in,  you 
look  tired,  and  1  dare  aay,  you  are  hungry  aa  a 
bear.*  # 

Melinda  followed  her  into  the  houae,  and  waa 
presently  aeated  at  a  table  loaded  with  eatablea, 
but  arranged  in  a  manner  that  greatly  amazed 
all  her  ideaa  of  propriety.  There  waa  a  great 
platter  of  cold  meat,  aurrounded  by  plates  of  butter. 
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smoked  beef,  cakes  and  pies.  On  opposite  cor* 
nera  of  the  table  the  old  lady  had  placed  a  fresh 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  newly  cut  cheeae.  Between 
the  old  people  stood  a  pitcher  of  cider  which  they 
drank  with  their  tea. 

« Cut  for  yourself,  Lindy,"  aaid  the  old  lady, 
handing  over  the  loaf  of  bread  and  a  sharp  knife. 
Seeing  Melinda  heeiute,  she  continued,  *'  I  dare 
say  you  are  used  to  having  a  whole  plate  full  of 
bread  cut  up  at  a  meal,  just  aa  Thankful  Davis 
did,  when  she  came  to  help  me  last  Winter,  after 
I  aprained  my  ancle.  I  aoon  put  a  step  to  it,  I  can 
tell  you.  What  waa  left  dried  up— «nd  Miss 
Thankfol  didn't  like  dry  bread  any  better  than 
other  folks,  and  I  wasn't  a  going  to  atand  dog  for 
the  whole  family.  It'a  nothing  but  a  rank  waate 
to  cut  up  bread  ao." 

After  being  preaaed  to  take  thia,  eat  that,  and 
try  aomething  elae,  Melinda  eacaped  from  the 
table,  and  aeatlng  herself  by  the  fire,  gazed  ro|ind 
the  kitchen  with  visible  aatoniahment.  There 
were  all  aunt  Eonice'a  uaual  fixings  and  fumiah- 
ings,  and  there  waa  aunt  Eunice,  heraelf,  rattling 
away  the  diahes,  talking  all  the  while,  now  aaking 
Melinda  about  the  city,  now  lecturing  the  dog, 
and  now  inquiring  about  aome  rheumatic  old 
woman  down  in  the  village. 

The  next  morning  Melinda  rose  at  a  late  hour, 
and  made  her  way  down  atairs. 

'*  Good  morning,  Lindy,"  aaid  aunt  Eunice ; 
''why,  you  look  aa  chirk  aa  a  cricket  Come, 
child,  get  your  breakfiiat,"  ahe  continued,  taking 
a  covered  dish  from  the  hearth ;  **  we  had  our 
break&at  long  ago,  but  we  thought  it  beat  to  let 
yon  lie,  seeing  you  rode  so  &r  yesterday." 

**  Breakfast !  "  echoed  Melinda,  glancing  at  the 
old  clock ;  **  why,  we  never  had  breakfiiat  in  town 
at  grand'ma'a,  or  at  Mrs.  Mnrdock's,  until  nine 
o'clock." 

**  Then  you  were  peaky  lazy.  I  ahould  faint 
clean  away  before  that  time.  What  made  you  all 
aolazyl" 

**  Oh !  grand'ma  uaed  to  get  up  early ;  but 
she  didn't  call  me  'till  breakftat  time." 

'*  Well,  ahe  didn't  do  her  duty  by  you.  I  rather 
gnees  you'll  have  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  if  you 
are  a  going  to  atay  with  us,  Lindy.  Airly  to  bed, 
and  airly  to  rise,  is  oar  motto  !  " 

Melinda  took  her  breakout  in  ailence,  and  then 
loitered  awhile  by  the  window.  At  length  ahe 
said,  "  What  a  lonesome,  ottt-of*the<-way  place 
this  ia !  I  wonder  how  any  one  couid  think  of 
building  a  house  in  such  a  place  ! " 

"My  great  grandfather,  Jonathan  Dudley, 
aettled  here  before  the  old  war,  and  if  he  wasn't 
aa  wiae  aa  any  of  your  city  folks,  I  ahould  like  to 
know  It.  When  folks  have  enough  to  do,  they 
ain't  apt  to  find  &ult  with  auch  an  old  homestead 
as  this,"  replied  the  old  lady,  drily.    *•  But  come 
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child » if  yoa  have  notbing  eltf*  to  do,  wash  your 
break&st  things,  and  let  me  see  if  yon  have  any 
of  the  old  Dudley  smart  streaks  in  yov.  Bot 
lawfa]  sakes! "  she  exclaimed,  noticing  Melinda's 
light  muslin  dress  and  white  apron,  **  you  don't 
calculate  to  wash  dishes  in  that  gownd,  I  hope ! 
What  flimsy  stuif !  Why,  it  is  thin  as  a  cobweb." 
"  It  is  one  of  my  usual  Summer  dresses.  As  to 
housework,  I  never  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I 
never  washed  a  dish  in  my  life." 

"  Well,  now,  if  that  don't  beat  the  old  Simon ! 

£'n-a  most  seventeen,  and  never  washed  a  dirii !  ** 

"  Housework  is  for  servants.    No  lady  in  town 

that  pretends  to  be  anything  does  housework. 

It  is  not  genteeL" 

""Genteel!  a  poor>  shiftless,  good-ibr^iotfaing 
set  of  ladies  they  are,  by  your  account,  setting 
themselves  up  above  other  people ;  and  I  dare  say, 
cheating  every  body  that  is  ibol  enough  to  trust 
them,  jtts(  as  Tim  Hatton  did.  He  set  up  for  a 
marchant,  and  cut  a  mighty  dash  for  awhile. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  got  plaguily  bit  by  him. 
The  Lord  save  me  from  all  such  critters.  It's  a 
true  proverb:  *  set  a  beggar  on  horseback,'  Slc" 

"  But,  aunt,  you  are  rich  enough  to  live  without 
work.     Why  don't  yoo  have  servants  V 

"Child!"  and  the  old  lady  was  quite  erect, 
while  she  flourished  her  scouring  grass  with 
renewed  vigor ;  ".rom  Jonathan  Dudley,  down  to 
this  day,  your  forefathers,  and  for  that  matter, 
most  of  your  kin,  have  been  prudent,  painstaking, 
industrious  people.  Though  they  never  grudged 
a  meal  of  victuals  or  a  load  of  wood  to  a  poor 
man,  yet  they  were  saving,  and  thought  it  no 
disgrace  to  work.  My  fiither  was  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  and  when  he  died  we  all  shared  alike. 
Your  grand'ma  set  up  for  a  lady  when  she  was 
married,  and  spent  her  part  long  before  she  died. 
Jonas  and  I  have  held  our  own,  and,  mayhap, 
something  more,  though  I  don't  want  to  boast — 
and  let  me  tell  you,  child,  we  ain't  a  going  to 
squander  what  we  have.  Why  should  I  have 
servants?  I  have  got  enough  here  now  to  slave 
for,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  ^ould  do  with  a 
pack  of  servants,  as  you  call  them.  I  wouldn't 
take  all  the  Southern  niggen  as  a  gii%." 

*'  Oh,  I  would !  There  ought  to  be  slaves 
everywhere  to  do  all  the  work.  But  I  suppose  it 
is  n^t  of  any  consequence  how  one  lives  in  such  a 
place  as  this.  If  you  lived  in  town,  you  would  have 
to  do  like  other  people." 

"  Have  to!  Pd  like  to  see  them  that  could  make 
me  kave  to  be  such  a  good-for-nothing  lazy  critter, 
as  you  say  your  town  ladies  are !  I'd  like  to  know, 
Lindy,  if  the  foUts  in  C  are  all  turning  into 
monkeys,  to  ape  one  another,  and  not  know  how 
to  act  like  rational  beings?  They  read  their 
Bibles,  I  suppose,  and  don't  they  know  that  he 
who  made  all  things  provided  two  hands  for  every 


month?  and  that  he  who  will  not  woik  has  no 
right  to  eat?  Leani  to  help  yourself,  child,  and 
always  remember  tliat  the  hi^est  price  you  can 
pay  for  a  fovor  is  to  ask  for  it." 

Melinda  soon  found  that  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  "  to  have  her  own  way  up  there  "  as  she  had 
anticipated.  Aunt  Eunice,  regardmg  all  the 
accomplishments  of  city  gentility  with  an  almost 
inezpressiMe  contempt,  and  detennined  to  make 
her  niece  a  thorough  house-keeper,  was  a 
much  mors  formidable  character  than  she  had 
expected.  And  yet  aunt  Eunice  was  not  quite 
wise  or  gentle  enough  to  undertake  the  remodel- 
ing of  her  niece's  character  with  any  very  bright 
promise  of  success. 

Melinda  set  about  her  allotted  tasks  with  consid- 
erable zeal ;  influenced,  perhaps,  as  much  by 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  as  by  a  desire  to  make 
herself  useful.  But  her  ignorance,  her  careless- 
ness, and  above  all,  her  endless  inquisiiiveness 
hourly  exhausted  her  aunt's  small  stock  of 
patience.  Besides,  aunt  Eunice  had  a  way  of  her 
own  for  doing  every  thing,  and  would  tolerate  no 
other  way.  Now  Melinda  very  soon  developed 
a  strong  passion  for  experimenting.  If  she 
moulded  the  bread,  it  was  sure  to  be  after  some 
original  pattern  or  method  of  her  own ;  or  if  the 
old  lady  bade  her  stir  the  cream  *<  round  with  the 
sun,"  she  was  sure  to  stir  it  the  other  way,  and 
thus,  by  experiment,  endeavor  to  contradict  her 
aunt's  theory. 

"  I  tell  you,  Lindy,  you'll  witch  the  cream  ! 
It  will  never  come  if  you  stir  it  that  way  'till 
doom's-day.      It    must    go    round    with    the 


sun 


n 


**  But  the  sun  does  not  go  round,  aunt.  It  is  the 
earth  that  moves,  and  ii  is  more  philosophical  to 
stir  it  my  way." 

**  Fiddlestieks-ophical !  Are  you  blind  or  turn- 
ing fool  to  say  the  sun  don't  go  round  ?  Why,  look 
yonder!  A  little  while  ago  you  might  have 
reached  it  with  a  pole  een-a-moet  from  the  top  of 
High  hill.  Now  it  has  got  clean  away  up  in  the 
sky— and  don't  it  go  down  eveiy  night  behind  Joe 
Page's  woods  ?  " 

"  So  it  seems,  aunt.  But  every  child  knows 
that  the  sun's  mdtion  is  only  apparent.  The  sun 
seems  to  rise  and  set,  because  the  earth  turns 
round  every  day  on  its  own  axis,  something  in 
this  way;"  and  Melinda  caught  up  a  ball  of 
yarn,  and  began  twirling  it  round  'to  illua- 
trate. 

"  Dear  me  ;  there  goes  the  cream  aU  over  my 
nice  white  yam !  What  awful  f#lB  there  are  in 
the  worid !  Do  you  suppose  I  lould  live  sixty 
years,  and  stand  on  my  head  half  that  time  with- 
out knowing  it?  It  stands  to  reason  there  is  no 
such  thing.  What  in  the  name  of  the  great  John 
^   Rogers  would  become  of  us  all  if  the  world  should 
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happen  to  turn  over  ?     Why,  all  my  diabea  would 
be  smaehed  iato  ioch  pieces." 

*'  Why,  aunt,  I  suppoaed  every  one  knew  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  earth  turned  over.  As  to  standing 
on  your  head  and  smashing  your  dishes,  that  may 

be  philosophically " 

"  Lindy,  Lindy  Dutton,  I  care  nothing  aboat 
your  flosophy !  What  I  do  know,  I  know  for 
sartain.  If  yon  had  stadied  yoar  Bible  more,  you 
wouldn't  have  such  notions.  Didn't  Joshua  com- 
mand the  sun  to  stand  still?  and  could  it  stand 
stUi  if  it  hadn't  been  a  moving  t  I  guess  Joshua 
knew  as  much  as  any  of  the  smart  folks  now-a- 
day,  that  try  to  make  such  monkeys  of  them- 
selves." 

<*  But,  aunt '» 

"  Silence  !  Don't  let  me  hear  any  more  of  your 
heathenish  notions.  I  wonder  how  sister  Rachel 
«ouId  let  any  body  put  such  dreadful  notions  into 
A  chi  Id's  head  \    It  beats  all  natur  I " 

Melinda  had  too  much  of  aunt  Eunice's  spirit 
to  hear  her  grandmother  censured  without  an 
attempt  at  vindication.    But  her  replies  only  made 
the  old  lady  more  caustic  and  peremptory.     Thus 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  each  other ;  or  rather, 
Melinda  did  not  uke  very  kindly  to  aunt  Eunice. 
She  was  not  won  ;  aunt  Eunice's  spirit  took  no 
hold  of  her  better  nature,  and  therefore  she  was 
the  less  diqiosed  to  admire  the  old  lady's  character, 
or  reverence  her  great  ignorance  of  many  things  not 
belonging  to  her  peculiar  science  of  house-keeping. 
Besides,  aunt  Eunice  was  one  of  a  rigid  class 
"  who  see  namre  only  in  a  potatoe  patch,"  and 
love  beauty  only  when  it  vegetates  in  a  field  of 
turnips.     In  her  view,  anything  was  useless  that 
•could  not  directly  minister  to  physical  needs,  or 
fill  a  purse.    As  to  spiritual  needs,  she  did  not 
admit  any  such  as  legitimate  that  could  not  be 
amply  satisfied  by  reading  the  Bible,  reciting  the 
catechism,  and  going  to  meeting.    Therefore,  she 
forbade  Melinda's  attemps  to  adorn  the  ample  door- 
yard  with  shrubbery,  and  made  desperate  war  on 
•all  "  such  useless  things  as  weeds  and  briars  smck 
into  pots,  to  grow  in  the  house ; "  maintaining  that 
she  felt  it  to  be  her  **  bounden  duty  to  break  the 
girl  of  such  shiftless  habits." 

With  uncle  Jonas  the  girl  was  on  better  terms. 
To  him,  her  young  &ee  was  like  a  stray  sunbeam 
in  that  roomy  old  frrm  house.  He  really  liked 
her ;  and  though  he  saw  her  faults,  he  always  had 
some  kind  word  to  speak  in  palliation.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  find  it  difiicult  to  frown,  and  who 
are  unwilling  to  believe  aught  but  good  of  their 
fellow-beiogs.  The  girl  beoame  unconsciously 
attached  to  him.  He  would  have  made  it  all 
sunshine  within  the  house  ;  but,  though  he  every 
day  listened  patiently  to  the  catalogue  of  Melinda's 
misdemeanors,  and  spake  many  calm,  wise  words — 
yet  the  cloudy  weather  would  stay. 


The  old  lady  had  limited  her  niece's  acquain- 
tance in  D to  a  few  families,  for  whom  she 

herself  had  a  particular  regard.  But  the  girl  soon 
grew  weary  of  these.  She  declared  that  the  girls 
were  all  mere  animated  chums,  distaffs  and  looms ; 
that  the  boys  spent  the  evenings  whittling  bow- 
pins,  and  drawling  about  sheep  and  oxen,  and  she 
would  not  visit  such  humdrum  people. 

Not  far  from  the  Dudley  farm,  though  on  a 
more  open  road,  lived  Mr.  Hatton,  father  of*'  Tim 
Hatton,"  the  bankrupt  merchant,  whom  aunt 
Eunice  denounced  daily,  with  inexhaustible  bitter- 
ness. It  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  great 
linen  stocking  leg,  in  which  her  deposits  were 
kept,  was  minus  two  hundred  dollars  through 
Tim's  failure.  However  that  might  be,  none  of 
her  acquaintance  doubted  her  sincerity  when  she 
declared  that  she  "een-a-most  hated  the  whole 
bilin  of  'em." 

Melinda  had  occasionally  seen  the  Hatton  girls 
at  meeting.    Their  dress  and  manners  intimated 
that  tliey  made  pretensions  to  fashion,  and  were 
quite  different  from  the  families  where  she  was 
allowed  to  visit.     She  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  partly  because  she  thought  she  should 
like  them,  and  partly  from  a  growing  desire  to 
contradict  aunt  Eunice's  command.     During  the 
Autumn    her   wish   was    realized.     She    acci- 
dentally met  them  at  the  village  store,  where  she 
sometimes  went  with  uncle  Jonas.     The  spruce 
clerk  introduced  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  had  begun  a  very  ardent  intimacy.      They 
were  delighted  to  add  her  to  their  list  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  she  very  eagerly  promised  to  call  on 
them.      Their    brother's  wife,  who    was   stay- 
ing with  them,  had  formerly  resided  in  C-^-^, 
and  knew  several  families,  some  of  whose  daugh- 
ters had  been  Melinda's  schoolmates. 

She  had  called  on  the  Hattons  seveml  times 
before  aunt  Eunice  was  aware  of  what  had 
occurred.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  furious 
reproaches  and  galling  words  about  dependence, 
on  one  side,  and  wilful,  nnfliuching  determination 
on  the  other.  Henceforth  Melinda  was  utterly 
unmanageable,  and  even  uncle  Jonas  began  to 
view  her  character  with  serious  apprehensions. 

It  might  have  been  otherwise  had  aunt  Eunice 
been  guided  by  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  girl's  state  of  mind,  or  more  largely  furnished 
with  the  wisdom  of  winning  souls.  But  of  course, 
she  herself  could  not  be  conscious  of  this ;  there- 
fore she  felt  that  the  blame  all  lay  with  her  niece, 
whom,  she  said,  "  a  bad  bringing  up  had  com- 
pletely spoiled."  As  Winter  came  on  with  its 
lonely  sights  and  sounds,  Melinda  grew  more  and 
more  unhappy  and  restless.  How  she  longed  to 
get  away ! 

One  cold  evening,  as  she  sat  moodily  watching 
the  fantastic  pictures  that  stole  over  the  panes  in 
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the  hesTy  window  easements,  each  moment  grow- 
inft  more  distinct  and  life-like  under  the  magic 
hand  of  that  primeral  artist,  old  Jack  Frost,  she 
was  startled  by  the  merry  ringing  of  sleigh-bells. 
Looking  out,  she  saw  a  sleigh  coming  up  the  lane. 
It  contained  a  gentleman,  whom  she  presently 
made  eut  to  be  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 

Langley,  whom  she  had  known  in  C >.     He 

was  now  a  head  clerk  in  a  wholesale  store  in 
Boston.     Being  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  the 

village,  he  heard  of  Melinda's  residence  in  D , 

and  now  called  to  ask  her  to  ride  with  him  She 
was  delighted  with  this  mark  of  attention,  for  he 
was  handsome,  fashionable,  agreeable,  and  con- 
versant with  all  the  details  of  that  life  for  which 
she  pined  ;  that  life,  which  in  the  distance  seemed 
more  and  more  enchanting,  as  her  present  dull, 
daily  routine  grew  disagreeable  and  hatefbl.    Rhe 

went  with  him  ;  and  while  he  staid  in  D ,  he 

continued  to  visit  her,  and  as  he  whiled  away  the 
hours  by  her  side,  he  soon  read  in  her  manner 
what  no  man  ever  reads  with  indiflfercnce. 

But  this  at  first  awoke  in  Henry  Langley  nothing 
but  gratified  vanity.  Other  feelings  presently 
began  to  unite  with  this ;  and  guided  by  motives 
which  he  did  not  stop  to  analyze,  he  went  on  to 
draw  from  her  avowals  of  love,  which  she  soon 
began  to  utter  as  if  her  whole  soul  was  in  them. 

Langley*s  visits  greatly  annoyed  aunt  Eunice, 
who,  partly  firom  instinct,  and  partly  from  preju- 
dice, disliked  him.  But  she  did  not  remonstrate 
wisely,  nor  even  show  any  of  that  maternal 
wisdom  that  is  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
womanhood.  Melinda  refiised  to  give  up  her 
acquaintance  with  Langley,  and  began  to  meet 
him  by  stealth. 

•*  Fsll  oft  they  nwt,  m  dawn  aad  twUigbt  dm! 
Id  DoitlMm  climat;  tiM  Aill  of  growlog  day, 
AsbeofdurkiMM," 

until— but  why  need  I  tell  what  followed  !  It  was 
the  old  story — old  as  the  passions  that  flame  in 
our  human  clay.  From  ihe  fresh,  up-gushing 
fountain  of  her  heart  there  arose  a  "mist  of  golden 
splendor,"  in  which  the  maiden  failed  to  see  the 
selfishness,  heartlessness  and  smiling  wickedness 
of  him  in  whom  she  trusted.  She  loved -;  and  by 
means  of  that  love  was  deceived,  led  astray,  and 
destroyed;  but  no,  not  entirely — ^not  forever 
destroyed. 

It  was  only  when  she  found  herself  deserted, 
miserable,  8ufi*ering,  destitute  and  outcast  in  a 
distant  city,  that  the  delusion  vanished  entirely. 
Then  came  the  final  overwhelming  stroke  of  the 
conviction  that  she  had  been  deceived — that  the 
halo  of  light  in  which  her  eyes  had  been  dazzled 
was  only  a  reflection  from  her  own  passionate 
nature.    Then  she  longed  to  die. 

And  when  she  really  began  to  think — ^when 


with  the  gush  of  shame  on  her  cheek,  and  its 
keener  burnings  in  her  heart,  she  laid  her  throb- 
bing brow  in  the  dust  of  that  utter  desolation 
when  her  betrayer  had  left  her,  and  reviewed  the 
past,  she  began  to  feel  that  her  old  relatives,  with 
whom  she  found  it  so  impossible  to  live,  had  been, 
in  reality,  the  only  true  friends  left  her  after  her 
grandmother's  death. 


PART   II. 

Never  had  the  old  fkrm-hoose  presented  neb 
a  scene  as  appeared  in  it  on  the  morning  after 
Melinda's  flight  At  first,  the  old  people  eould 
not  believe  that  she  had  gone.  When  they  could 
no  longer  doubt  it,  they  were  filled  with  anxiety, 
dismay  and  grief.  Annt  Eunice  spoke  her  Indig- 
nation, weeping  the  while  with  heart-felt  sorrow  ;. 
and  uncle  Jonas,  with  great  misgivings,  endeavored 
to  hope  that  all  might  yet  be  well. 

More  than  a  year  passed,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Melinda's  fortunes,  beyond  what  was 
said  by  vague  rumors.  Everything  at  Dudley 
farm  had  settled  to  its  habitual  gait,  when  one 
evening,  as  uncle  Jonas  seated  himself  by  the 
candle  stand,  he  said : 

"  Eunice,  hand  me  my  spectacles ;  Joe  Page's  boy 
has  brought  me  a  letter  firom  the  store.  I  suppose 
it  is  from  squire  Gleason— something  about  the 
deeds  for  the  grist  mill." 

She  took  the  letter  while  he  ananged  his 
glasses,  and  observing  the  address,  said  contemp- 
tuously, «  I  #onder  if  he  calls  that  thing  a  J  T  I 
vnm,  I  can  make  a  better  one  myself.  Squire 
Page's  writin'  was  always  plain  aa  a  printed  book. 
But  now-a-days,  when  they  pretend  to  know  every 
thing,  iamin'  is  like  Cinda  Joneses  flannel,  all 
thrums  and  no  cloth.  Now  I  think  on't,  Jonas, 
you  must  get  me  some  walnut  bark  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  I  want  to  color  my  blanket  yam." 

But  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  letter  to 
heed  her  remarks.  She  caught  a  word  or  two 
occasionally,  as  he  read  on,  pronouncing  each 
word  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  his  habit  was.  At 
length  she  interrupted  him : 

"  What's  that,  Jonas t  Who  is  destitute?  What 
the  potni  ails  you  ?  John  DooUttle  haan*l  failed* 
has  he  1  '* 

**  No,  no,"  he  said,  in  very  tremulous  tones ;  it's 
about  Lindy,  poor  child !  " 

"Lindy!  What  of  her?  Where  is  she?  The 
letter  aint  from  her,  is  it  1 " 

"  Read  it,"  he  replied. 

*<  What !  read  such  writing  as  that  T  I  can't 
make  any  thing  of  it.  If  a  worse  than  goose  tracks. 
Read  it  yourself,  Jonaa." 

He  read  the  letter  aloud.  It  was  written  with- 
out Melinda's  knowledge,  by  a  person  who  had 
known  her  in  C ,  and  was  well  acquainted 
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with  ber  sttbaeqaant  history.  It  gave  a  tonehing 
aocount  of  her  present  condition,  and  pkaded 
earnestly  with  nnde  Jonas  to  go  to  her,  forgive 
her,  and  take  her  home  with  him. 

Uncle  Jonas's  voice  gr«w  husky  as  he  read  tiie 
letter,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  effort 
that  he  got  through  it.  In  aunt  Eanice's  heart, 
the  fountain  of  pride  was  still  quite  as  deep  as  the 
fountain  of  pity ;  she  exclaimed : 

**  There,  Jonas;  it  has  turned  out  just  as  I 
always  said  it  would.  The  minute  I  set  my  eyes 
on  that  Langley,  I  knew  he  was  a  poor,  good-for 
nothing  scamp;  I  told  Lindy  so  over  and  over 
again — but  one  might  as  well  talk  to  the  East 
wind.  8h«^  has  made  her  bed  with  her  own  hands, 
and  now  she  must  lie  in  it.  She  has  found  out 
who  knows  best,  I  guess." 

The  old  man  sat  slowly  folding  the  letter,  mus- 
ing, and  saying  partly  to  himself, "  Poor  child !  her 
mother  has  been  dead  a  great  while.  I  fear  we 
were  hard  with  her.  She  had  not  been  used  to  our 
ways;  and  .she  was  so  good  about  some  things. 
Poor  dear!  what  will  become  of  her?"  He 
seemed  weighing  some  great  question.  At  length 
he  rose.  Both  his  looks  and  words  evinced  that 
the  decision  was  made. 

**  Eunice,"  he  said,  "you  may  put  me  up  a 
mouthful  of  something  to  eat,  and  get  my  tother 
clothes  ready,  for  it's  a  considerable  of  a  long 
ways  to  Boston,  and  I  shall  want  to  start  in  good 
season.  1*11  just  step  over  to  neighbor  Psge's  and 
get  Joe  to  stay  with  you  and  look  after  the  cattle." 
**  Why,  Jonas  Dudley !  You  don't  mean  to  go 
to  Boston  ?  How  are  you  goin'  to  find  the  way  1 
You'll  get  lost  and  be  murdered;  and  if  you  don't, 
what  can  we  do  with  Lindy  here?  How  can  she 
ever  look  in  anybody's  face  again  ?  " 

"  We'll  treat  her  kindly,  and  do  our  duty  by  her, 
which  I'm  afraid  we  didn't  do  when  she  was  here 
before.  And  if  she  is  a  good  girl  and  behaves 
herself  well  now,  I  tell  you  she  shall  not  be  riled 
by  anybody.  She  has  got  sadly  lost  in  the  wrong 
way,  and  I  fear  we  have  a  share  of  it  to  answer 
for.  Think  of  the  poor,  friendless  child  now 
suflering  if  not  d3ring  among  strangers,  and  remem- 
ber that  our  blessed  Saviour  had  words  of  love  and 
mercy  for  worse  sinners  than  she.** 

Aunt  Eunice  was  touched.  "Sure  enough,'* 
she  replied ;  **  I  wonder  how  I  cou)d  forget  His 
words  a  minute.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  have 
Lindy  turn  out  so  dreadfully.  May  be  I  was  testy 
and  too  often  out  of  patience  with  her,  but  you  shall 
bring  her  home,  Jonas ;  and  I  don't  care  if  folks 
talk  till  their  tongues  blister." 

She  was  thoroughly  roused  and  occupied  by 
Melinda's  need  of  pity;  and  long  after  uncle 
Jonas  was  asleep  she  was  still  up,  busily  engaged 
in  making  everything  ready  for  his  journey — and 
her  preparations  would  have  sufficed  for  a  journey 


to  Oregon.  Long  before  sanriae,  next  mommg, 
the  old  man  was  on  the  road.  She  watched  him 
from  the  gate,  and  continued  to  warn  him  against 
getting  lost,  until  the  wagon  dissppeared. 

Ah!  how  good  it  is  to  listen  deeply  to  the 
voice  of  sorrow,  and  especially  when  it  comes 
from  the  sufiering  souls  of  erring  mortals !    Aunt 
Eunice  had  an  intense  family  pride ;  she  bad  also 
an  intense  scorn  for  all  such  erring  ones  as  Me- 
linda,  and  she  felt  these  things  as  women  frequently 
feel  them.    Bat  now  these  feelings  were  attacked 
from  a  new  quarter  and  completely  discomfited. 
She  went  about    her  household  afiairs,  reflect- 
ing truly  on  the  influences  under  which  Melinda 
had  lived  from  a  child,  and  also  with  growing  self- 
accusation  on  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
had  finally  gone  astray ;  and  in  the  old  lady's 
warm  heart  there  was  bom  a  larger  sympathy. 
New  Ught  and  warmth  gushed  in,  and  the  "  winged 
seed  dropped  down  from  Paradise,"  which  had  lain 
too  much  smothered,  started  into  sudden  and  rapid 
growth,  rooting  out  many  of  the  strong,  rank  weeds. 
When  the  day  flzed  for  their  arrival  came,  she 
was  restlessly  busy  in  perfecting  the  minutest  pre- 
parations for  the  invalid.    Once  or  twice,  when 
everything  seemed  in  readiness,  she  drew  out  her 
Dutch  wheel  and  tried  to  spin.    But  the  thread 
would  catch  in  the  fliers,  and  the  flax  slip  from  the 
distaff*,  until  half  angry  with  herself  she  put  it 
away,  and  piled  up  nearly  half  a  load  of  wood  in 
the  capacious  chimney  comers. 
^At  length,  while  she  was  in  the  chamber  doing 
something  to  add  to  her  arrangements,  the  joyful 
bark  of  old  Rover  announced  their  arrival.    She 
hastened  down  and  met  uncle  Jonas  aa  he  entered 
the  house,  bearing  his  pale,  sobbing  niece  in  his 
arms,  as  one  would  bear  a  little  child. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  Jonas,"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  Heaven  be  praised  that  you've  got  back  alive, 
and  brought  our  child  with  you !  I*ve  had  the 
fidgets  about  you,  Lindy ;  child,  don't  cry  so.  I'm 
proper  glad  to  see  you ;  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see 
anybody  in  my  life,"  she  continued,  as  Melinda 
buried  her  face  in  her  cloak  and  sobbed  still  more 
bitterly  ;  "  let  me  take  off  your  cloak,  child." 

"  Glad  to  see  me,  aunt ! "  the  poor  giri  replied, 
attempting  to  look  up  ;  **  can  you  indeed  forgive 
me — forgive  all  the  sorrow  and  disgrace  I  have 
brought  upon  you?  Ob,  you  are  too,  too  good  ! " 
**  No,  no,  I'm  not  too  good — ^the  Lord  knoweth 
I'm  not  too  good ;  Pve  been  to  blame.  If  I  had 
acted  like  a  trae  mother  toward  you,  I  don't  believe 
you  would  have  gone  astray  so.  But  I'll  do  bet- 
ter now,  and  you'll  be  a  good  girl,  and  may  the 
Lord  forgive  us  all.  I  shall  hate  that  awful  Langley 
as  long  as  I  live,  the  good-for-nothing  rascal !  " 

Aunt  Eunice  proceeded  to  untie  the  girl's  hood, 
and  Melinda's  tears  fell  fast  on  her  hands,  as  she 
said: 
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"  May  Ilnyen  bleat  yon,  aunt !  I  had  not  darad 
to  hope  for  thia." 

*'  It  haa  bleaaed  me  already,  Lindy,  in  ahowing 
me  my  errora  and  bringing  you  back  to  me.  I 
didn't  think  aa  I  ought  that  you  hadn't  any  father 
and  mother.  Bat  yon  are  my  child  now,  and  I 
can't  tell  how  much  I  love  you.*'  Aunt  Eunice'a 
teara  came  faat  now,  but  ahe  drew  down  her 
glaasea,  and  aaid  to  uncle  Jonaa,  *'  Do  open  the 
entry  door,  it  amokea  here  enough  to  put  one'a 
eyea  out.  If  a  that  peaky  back  atick  ;  I  knew  it 
would  amoke  when  1  put  it  on." 

Many  weeka  paeaed  before  Melioda  waa  able  to 
leaye  her  room.  Had  there  been  no  change  in 
aunt  Eunice'a  manner  toward  her,  there  would 
have  appeared  a  total  change  in  her  aenae  of  it ; 
for  in  her  experience  of  auflering,  Melinda  had 
grown  wiaer.  But  aunt  Eunice  waa  really  changed ; 
ahe  atrove  aocceaBfully  to  orercome  her  abarp 
fretfiilneaa,  and  leem  kind  and  conaiderate.  The 
girl  had  prepared  heraelf  to  bear  the  bittereat  re- 
proachea.  But  theae  worda  and  looka  of  kindneaa, 
which  eonatantly  avoided  even  the  mention  of  her 
ain  and  diagrace,  were,  aa  ahe  aaid,  '*  too  much  " 
Poor  girl !  ahe  felt  theae  worda  and  looka  aa  the 
good  angela  that  were 

"  To  breathe  away 
The  duet  o'  the  heart  with  holy  a!r." 
She  returned  to  health  a  new  creature.    Her 


aaddened  woman'a  nature,  wboae  crown  had  fallen, 
made  itaelf  a  beautiful  wreath  of  the  flowen  of 
love,  gentleneaa  and  truth,  which  aufiering  made 
to  apring  up  along  the  path  ahe  now  walked. 
How  unaelfidi  ahe  became!  How  aerene  and 
atrong  in  her  love  for  all  that  ia  true  and  beauiifal ! 
How  unwearied  in  her  life  of  gratitude  to  her 
relationa !  They  grew  old  and  infirm,  and  ahe  waa 
their  miniatering  angel.  How  aacred  ia  love  f 
How  beautiful  it  raakea  every  apot  in  human  life 
where  it  shinea?  Ah,  it  ia  divine  to  have  com- 
paarion  on  the  ainfnl,  and  aave  aoula  from  deapair 
and  death ! 

It  may  not  be  amias  to  aay  that  when  the  great 
eatate  of  her  relativea  became  here,  Henry  Langley 
appeared  again  and  aought  to  make  her  hia  wife. 
He  profeaaed  the  deepeat  penitence  for  the  paat, 
and  pleaded  eameatly,  without  a  doubt  of  aacceas. 
But,  to  hia  Burpriae  and  conibaion,  he  did  not  find 
the  weak,  though tleaa  girl  whom  hia  arte  had  enee 
betrayed.  She  refuaed  him  with  that  aevere  aeom 
which  every  auch  unprincipled  villain  merita. 
Had  he  been  really  penitent  she  would  have  an- 
Bwered  kindly ;  but  atill  she  would  have  refuaed  ; 
for  ntttr  what  had  paased,  he  could  never  be  to- 
her  what  ahe  had  once  fancied  he  waa.  Firmly  and 
patiently  ahe  walked  on  the  waya  of  life,  doing  all 
thinga  nobly,  becauae  ahe  communed  with  the  Spirit 
and  believed  in  Him  whom  to  know  **  ia  life  etcraak" 


TO   LOILA. 


BY     JOHN      D.      BlILXT. 


OoaT  thoQ  remember,  when  a  chiM, 

How  lorinf ly  we  itrayed 
In  fteedom*!  boor— when  infhBli  wild 

How  pleasastty  we  played 
Ia  happy  glee,  oe'er  think  ief  oo 

Oar  futare,  chaDfing  yean, 
Bat  liriog,  fceUof ,  being  one, 

In  laughter  and  in  toara  1 

Thy  large  blue  ^ei  were  beaming 

Like  eweet  twin  itara  In  love ; 
Thy  aubnm  looka  were  itreaming 

A»  golden  ihredt  that  rove 
Round  angel  brow*  to  kiai  the  air 

In  ooarteout,  kindly  grace; 
Thy  form  waa  lithe^thy  face  waa  fair— 

Thy  mind  mirth'i  dwelling-plaee. 


We  sever  thoaght  that  tine  eonM  fly 

And  age  nanrp  ita  throne, 
Tliat  we  ahoald  breathe  aad  eorrow'a  aigh 

For  the  fHend  and  parent  gone 
Bo  aoon  ia  life— that  you  or  I 

Would  thed  the  bHter  tear. 
Behold  a  dear  one  gently  die. 

Or  kneel  beaide  a  bier. 

Alai !  we  were  inlhnta  then  $  then 

We  knew  not  what  we  were — 
That  death  was  pleaanre,  life  but  pain, 

And  we  but  thinga  of  air. 
*Tia  meet  that  we  have  known  thia  truth — 

That  joys  eiiat  above- 
That  life  IB  hope,  and  hope  is  youth — 

Heaven  a  home  of  love. 


EUGENIE. 


BT     J.     H  .     XAKCUK. 


!     Lit  vm  lead  back,  in  imagination,  oar  readers 
(     to  the  gay  era  of  Loaia  the  fourteenth.    The  ante- 
\     rooma  of  Madame  De  Maintenon  are  thronged 
(     with  conrtien  and  anitoTa,  awaiting  the  departure 
)     of  the  Minister  of  State — now  doaeted  with  Ma- 
dame—to pay  their  morning  respects.    Loitering 
''     in  an  avenue  of  the  garden  are  many  of  the 
i     personages  which  compose  the  minister's  suite. 
{     Among  these  stands  his  nephew,  the  Count  De 
'(     BeaaregaYde,  and  as  the  last  topic  of  Parisian 
scandal  regarded  the  count,  he  was  rather  an  ob- 
ject of  curioaity.     He  had  been,  for  a  brief  aeason, 
a  favored  admirer  of  Marguerite  De  Grammont, 
{     one  of  the  wittiest  and  moat  accomplished  of  la- 
dies.   Now  the  count,  though  poor^  was  nephew 
^     of  an  all-potent  minister,  and  of  course  in  the  right 
/     path  to  become  both  rich  and  powerful ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  too  dieeolute,  impracticable 
<     and  reckleas  to  turn  to  good  account  his  advan- 
tages.   Marguerite,  a  heartless  coquette,  intent 
only  on  acquiring  a  handaome  establishment,  soon 
\     beheld  a  more  attractive  match  in  the  chevalier 
•]     D'  Harcourt,  a  gentleman  who  could  not  boast  of 
much  court  influence — indeed    his  family  were 
somewhat  in  disgrace— but  he  was  very  rich  and 
{     handsome  withal.    It  was  no  hindrance  to  the 
}     lady's  designs  that  the  chevalier  was  a  devoted 
)     lover  of  Mile.  Eugenie  de  la  Roche.     While  tri- 
fling with  the  count,  she  waa  busily  occupied 
I     in    detaching    the    aflfections  of   the  chevalier 
from  Eugenie,  and  no  aooner  had  she  succeed- 
ed than  the  minister's  nephew  was  openly  slight- 
ed.   Anger  and  a  deep  thirst  of  revenge  swelled 
the  breast  of  Beauregarde.    Through  his  uncle's 
influence,  impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  wiih  the  chev- 
alier ;  impediments  not  the  less  eflfective  becauae 
obscure  and  scarcely   tangible.    The  power  of 
D*  Harcourt  to  overcome  theae  obstacles  waa  aa 
nothing,  but  Marguerite  waa  a  kinswoman  of  De 
Maintenon.    To  counteract  the  minister  recourse 
could  alone  be  had  to  the  fiivorite  of  royalty,  who, 
it  might  be  reaaonably  supposed,  would  feel  no 
repugnance  in  helping  her  fair  relative  to  a  rich 
husband  and  liberal  settlement. 

It  happened  that,  the  very  morning  on  which 
Beauregarde  waa  waiting  to  eacort  the  miniater  to 


hia  h6te],  the  chevalier  came  to  aeek  an  au- 
dience of  Madame.  He  waa  stopped  in  the  avenue 
by  the  companions  of  Beauregarde,  and  while  . 
parrying  their  raillery — pointed  though  without 
malice — ^was  interrupted  by  a  wild  remark  from 
the  count  impugning  the  character  of  Marguerite. 
The  young  nobles  looked  at  each  other  in  silence, 
surprised  at  his  folly.  D'  Harcourt  felt  the  insult, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  indignation.  A  savage  retort 
from  the  count  elicited  a  blow  from  the  chevalier. 
Swords  were  drawn,  and  ere  the  combatants  could 
be  separated,  Beauregarde  fell  wounded. 

Dismay  waa  pictured  on  the  countenancea  of  the 
Bpectators.  The  kinsman  of  the  powerful  states- 
man had  £illen  by  the  hand  of  one  aingularly  dea- 
titute  of  influence  and  connection.  By  more  than 
one  friendly  voice  he  waa  advised  to  seek  safety  in 
inatant  flight. 

Peril,  with  a  brave  mind,  quickena  and  concen- 
tratea  thought.  If  he  fled  to  a  foreign  land,  or  a 
distant  province,  he  might  indeed  escape  imprison- 
ment, but  he  left  no  friends  behind  to  subdue  or 
avert  the  wrath  of  the^  minister,  and  he  might  re- 
main forever  in  eiilc,  and  lose  the  fair  Marguerite. 
He  would  rather  pursue  his  previous  purpose  of 
seeking  Madame  De  Maintenon — throw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  solicit  intercession  for  Marguerite's 
sake  with  the  minister,  or  if  need  be,  with  the 
sovereign. 

The  grand  staircase  was  thronged — a  sign  that 
the  levee  had  not  commenced — which  was  fortu- 
nate.   He  avoided  the  crowd,  and  gained  entrance 
by  a  private  door.     A  narrow  stair  guided  him  to 
the  principal  floor  of  the  "  appartement."    It  waa 
a  bold  intrusion,  but  if  any  one  might  with  impu- 
nity waive  ceremony,  surely  an  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman in  his  plight  could  claim  the  privilege.  For 
several  moments  he  paused  in  the  vestibule,  but 
taking  courage,  he  boldly  entered  a  parlor,  or 
study,  leading  from  a  saloon — the  door  of  the  lat- 
ter partly  open.    The  table  was  covered  with 
papers  and  documenta — petitions,  may  be,  to  be 
preferred  to  royalty,  and  conunissions  requiring  the 
monarch's  signature — for  the  palace  of  Madame 
waa  the  aureat  path  to  preferment.    He  had  no 
time  even  to  speculate  on  the  evil  conaequencea  of 
being  found  alone  where  so  many  royal  and  per- 
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sonal  secrets  were  exposed  to  his  gaze,  for  he 
heard — ^unhappy  eootingency!  in  the  adjoining 
salogn,  the  voice  of  the  minister ;  the  very  man 
whose  anger  he  dreaded,  perhaps  denouncing  (for 
bad  news  flies  fast)  the  assailant  of  his  nephew. 
The  speaker  approached.  What  should  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  do  7  He  could,  it  was  appa- 
rent, retreat  through  the  private  chambers  of  the 
suite,  but  by  so  doing  he  judged  that  he  should  fall 
into  irremediable  disasters. 

The  parties  in  discourse  were  the  minister  and 
De  Maintenon.  It  vras  a  crime  to  listen,  but  the 
chevalier  could  not  help  it — his  &te  hung  on  the 
lips  of  the  speakers,  but  not  a  word  was  uttered 
concerning  him,  neither  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  half  hour  did  any  messenger  arrive  to  an- 
nounce the  unhappy  disaster,  an  omission  which 
the  listener  attributed  to  the  good  will  of  compa- 
nions anxious  to  give  him  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  escape.  How  ardently  he  longed  for  the  speedy 
departure  of  the  great  man  !  It  would  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  interceding  with  Madame  before 
she  was  prejudiced  against  him  by  a  partial  ver^ 
sion  of  the  occurrence  from  the  lips  of  an  enemy. 

The  minister  did  at  length  depart — ^bnt  how 
great  the  disappointment  of  the  imprisoned  gentle- 
man !  The  doors  were  flung  open,  a  passage 
opened  for  Monseigneur  through  the  obsequious 
crowd,  which  closed  behind  him,  and  the  public 
levee  of  Jfadame  commenced. 

D*  Harcourt,  after  many  a  mental  ejaculation  of 
distress,  submitted,  with  constrained  resignation, 
to  his  immurement.  His  emerging  now  was  out 
of  the  question ;  it  was  certain  to  compromise  de- 
corum, and  the  indignation  of  Madame  in  conse  - 
quence  would  certainly  thwart  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  nay  confirm  the  impending  danger  of  a  last- 
ing imprisonment. 

All  have  their  troubles  and  De  Maintenon  was 
not  free.  An  elderly  kinswoman  from  the  pro* 
vinces  was  her  guest ;  one  who  either  presumed 
on  the  past  superiority  of  their  relative  stations, 
or  who  quite  overlooked  the  wide  gulf  of  social 
separation  between  a  needy  provincial  gentlewo- 
man and  the  royally  lodged  favorite  of  a  powerful 
monarch.  When  the  levee  ceased,  Madame  was 
lefl  alone  with  her  kinswoman,  and  the  patient 
endurance  with  which  the  favorite  submitted  to 
the  tediousness  of  entertaining  her  guest  was 
especially  edifying  to  the  chevalier.  Yet  only  one 
subject  could  be  found  which  furnished  a  continu- 
ity of  discourse.  The  old  lady  was  a  devotee,  and 
the  illustrious  hostess  amidst  all  her  political 
schemes  was  very  sensitive  to  the  claims  of  piety 
and  religion.  The  task,  however,  of  listening  to 
one  who  ventured  to  inflict  sermons  in  a  quarter 
where  most  people  waited  as  deferentially  as  for 
the  words  of  an  orecle,  and  few  dared  to  utter  an 


opinion  unless  requested,  was  growing  difficul  t 
both  for  the  wearied  lady,  and  the  fretted,  chafed 
prisoner  in  the  closet.  But  when,  at  length,  the 
devotee  began  to  descant  on  the  virtues  and  suf- 
ferings of  her  departed  spouse,  the  chevalier,  who 
really  sympathized  with  the  poor  man  in  the  in- 
flictions he  must  have  undergone  when  alive,  suf- 
fered a  groan  of  ennui  and  annoyance  to  escape. 
Now  the  chevalier  had  not  the  most  remote  inten- 
tion that  his  groan  should  be  audible,  and  heaped 
maledictions  on  himself  when  it  was  too  late  for 
his  folly. 

Both  ladies  rose.  The  devotee  in  a  voice  of 
terror  demanded  whence  proceeded  the  noise.  The 
poor  chevalier  expected  instant  discovery,  upbraid- 
ing himself  the  while  as  the  author  ^f  his  own 
ruin.  Whatever  were  the  ^peculations  of  De 
Maintenon,  it  really  appeared  as  though  she  was 
glad  of  any  interruption  to  the  tiresome  verbosity 
of  her  kinswoman.  She  was  not  sure — she  ob- 
served in  reply-^that  it  was  a  human  voice  ;  old 
buildings  emit,  at  seasons,  strange  sounds  almost 
human,  yet  in  the  present  instance  she  was  rather 
disposed  to  the  belief  that  the  artioulation  proceed- 
ed from  the  lady's  deceased  partner. 

"  Mercy !  mercy  !  A  voice  itom  that  land  of 
shadows,''  exclaimed  the  devotee. 

**  Nay,  if  we  continue  our  discourse  in  the  same 
strain  as  we  began,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we 
talked  ourselves  bodily  into  the  land  of  shadows. 
Come,'*  continued  the  hostess,  *'  let  us  dine  ;  we 
shall  dissipate  the  vapors,  and  realize  at  least  one 
of  the  blessings  of  this  world,  from  which,  in  im- 
agination, we  had  almost  escaped." 

There  is  no  greater  grief— sings  the  Italian 
poet — ^than  to  remember  our  past  felicity  while  in 
misery.  How  often  had  the  chevalier,  during  the 
happy  season  when  he  really  believed  himself  in 
love  with  Eugenie  de  la  Roche,  sat  beside  her  at 
the  gay  collation !  How  often  since  this  delusion — 
was  it  indeed  only  a  delusion  1 — was  over,  had  he 
assisted  at  the  petit  wuper  of  which  the  brilUant 
Marguerite  De  Grammont  was  at  once  the  grace 
and  ornament  !  Our  chevalier,  in  plain  language, 
was  hungry  ! 

From  dinner  till  the  supper-hour  never  did  the 
prisoner  obtain  one  chance  of  escape.  He  no  long- 
er feared  being  caught  roaming  in  the  palace,  but 
no  opportunity  presented  of  coming  forth  from  the 
closet  unperceived.  Madame  was  away  during  a 
portion  of  the  afternoon,  but  her  guest,  or  the  do- 
mestics, 1nost  provokingly,  though  unconsciously, 
kept  guard  over  the  closet  door. 

While  supper  was  discussed,  our  prisoner  had 
the  satisfactfbn-*if  it  could  be  so  called — to  learn 
that  the  old  lady  was  about  to  depart  on  the  mor- 
row, but  his  self-congratulation  was  disturbed  by 
his  beginning  to  feel  the  unmistakable  pangs  of 
sharp  hunger,  and  to  realize,  for  the  first  time  in 
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his  life,  the  incipient  bitter  taste  of  thfit  miaery 
which  awaits  those  coodemned  by  shipwreck  or 
cruel  tyranny  to  die  of  stanration.  He  bad  often 
read  in  romance  of  hunger,  dire  hunger,  and  oi  a 
sodden  the  monster  who  had  been  long  hovering 
around  seized  his  prey.  A  cold  shiver  ran 
through  his  frame,  and  he  V9wed,  though  not 
aloud,  that  he  would  have  a  portion  of  that  supper, 
come  what  might.  Fear  of  the  Bastile,  the  anger 
of  the  minister,  were  all  forgotten ;  it  was  alone 
the  dread  of  creating  a  scandal  which  restrained 
him  from  rushing  forth  on  the  instant  from  his 
place  of  concealment. 

That  conversation  might  flow  unrestrained— 
probably  De  Main  tenon  was  not  over  anxious  for 
an  auditory  to  her  kinswoman's  discourse — the 
domestics  were  dismissed.  The  chevalier,  to  his 
inexpressible  joy,  at  length  heard  the  ladies  rehire. 
He  unlocked  the  door,  rushed  to  the  table,  poured 
out  a  bumper  of  wine  and  hastily  swallowed  it. 
Another  was  about  to  follow,  but  —  unlucky 
chance  !  — he  heard  footsteps.  Seizing  a  nobly- 
built  pati  de  Perigord  and  a  knife  and  fork,  he 
fled  back  into  his  den  and  locked  it  as  half-a-dozen 
men  entered  to  remove  the  service. 

'*  Ma  fai  I  **  exclaimed  a  voice,  "  where  is  the 
pati  7  " 

**  Why,  flown  the  way  of  all  such,"  was  the 
reply. 

**  Man  DUu  !  impossible !  What  crust  and 
all  1 "  rejoined  the  first  speaker ;  "  which  of  yon 
have  robbed  me  ?  '* 

It  was  explained  to  the  enraged  maitre  d'hdtel 
that  Madame  had  doubtless  presented  the  lost 
Perigord  to  her  aunt,  a  lady  of  very  mediocre  cir- 
cumstances, and  who  was  about  to  return  home 
on  the  next  day.  The  explanation  was  feasible 
to  the  reason,  though  very  far  from  satisfactory  to 
the  feelings  of  Monsieur,  who  deemed  himself  an 
ii^ured  man,  who  had  been  robbed  of  his  lawAil 
perquisites,  and  declaimed  most  deeply  against  all 
poor  kinsfolk. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  loud  crash  of  bro- 
ken and  falling  glass  awoke  the  household,  who 
came  rushing  tumultuously  to  the  reception-rooms, 
followed  by  Madame  herself,  whose  sleeping- 
chamber  was  located  at  the  termination  of  the 
suite.  A  large  mirror  was  broken — a  table  which 
stood  near  it,  laden  with  porcelain  ornaments  from 
India  and  China,  was  upset.  The  servants  were 
about  to  commence  a  search  for  the  depredators 
when  Madame  pointed  to  a  half- open  ¥nndow>  by 
which  it  was  obvious  the  intruder  had  escaped, 
and  through  which  he  had  no  doubt  gained  admit- 
tance. This,  notion  caused  the  t>urposed  search 
to  be  overruled,  but  two  trusty  lacqueys  well 
armed  were  appointed  to  watch  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  the  sakion,  lest  the  robbers  should 
have  the  andaeity  to  renew  their  visit. 


Till  the  hoQf  of  levee  next  mtaning,  workmen 
were  emploved  repairing  the  damage  of  the  pre- 
vious  night.  How  consolatory  to  the  baffled  pri- 
soner (it  may  be  judged)  to  hear  the  aooiedited 
report  that  he  bad  been  quietly  arresited  by  a  lettre- 
de-oachet,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  lie  safely 
lodged  in  the  Bastile  till  his  own  death  or  the  de- 
cease of  the  minister.  He  had  not  been  seen  or 
heard  of,  either  by  friends,  kinsfolk  or  servants, 
yet  sueh  a  circumstance  was  by  no  means  unusual 
or  extraordinary,  as  the  agents  of  the  police  exe- 
euted  their  mission  swiftly  and  noiselessly.  One 
item  of  news  alone  was  pleasing  to  hear— Beaure- 
garde  was  not  dead. 

The  current  prediction  plainly  foretold  his  fate, 
yet  where  was  Marguerite  de  Grammont?  The 
chevaliei's  own  kinsfolk  were  out  of  favor,  yet  his 
fiiir  mistress— to  whom  the  sad  news  must  be 
known— would  she  not  fly  to  his  rescue  7  A  word 
from  Marguerite  to  Madame  should  be  efiectual, 
even  were  his  own  appeal  unheeded.  These  and 
similar  reflections  so  &r  reconciled  the  chevalier  to 
his  prison  as  to  prevent  an  attempt  to  escape  by 
any  means  which  would  outrage  decorum.  It 
were  better,  perhaps,  that  he  should  lie  hidden 
where  he  was  till  his  pardon  was  obtained,  than 
be  lodged  in  that  dreaded  tower  so  much  easier  of 
access  than  egress. 

A  few  more  houn*  endurance  of  weariness, 
pain  and  baffled  hopes,  and  the  saloons  of  Ma- 
dame De  Maintenon  were  lit  up  for  the  reception 
of  guests.  The  prisoner  had  Ikllen  into  a  dull 
stupor  iipom  which  he  was  aroused  by  the  flashing 
light  that  crossed  the  dark  closet,  the  hum  of 
many  voices,  the  gay  laugh  and  the  gayer  hon  tiwi. 
Many  a  well  known  voice  did  he  hear— often  was 
his  own  name  on  the  lips  of  the  passing  crowd. 
Now  should  he  be  rewarded  for  his  long,  ignomi- 
nious confinement ;  time  enough  had  elapsed  for 
Marguerite  not  only  to  have  heard  of  his  misfor- 
tune, but  to  have  made  strong,  perhaps  soccessful, 
interest  in  his  behalf.  It  was  Marguerite  who 
had*  first  suggested  his  appeal  to  Madame  to  re- 
move the  secret  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  marriage.  She  would  now  surely  need 
no  prompting  to  besiege  her  kinswoman  till  his 
pardon  was  assured. 

It  was  some  satisfaction  that  his  name  was  men- 
tioned with  pity ;  but  wl|o  (it  was  urged)  can  con- 
tend against  absolute  power  7  Beanregarde  was 
still  alive,  lying  in  a  state  in  which  die  chances 
were  about  equal  whether  he  would  survive  the 
wound  or  die.  But  there  came  at  length  a  voice 
whose  tones  thrilled  his  soul — ^it  was  the  voice  of 
Marguerite.  Was  she  pleading  for  her  lover  with 
Madame  De  Maintenon  7  He  listened.  Amaze- 
ment !  What  did  he  hear  7  He  could  not  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  Surely  he  was  mis- 
taken in  the  voice ;  it  was  not  Marguerite  who 
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tptke.  And  who  wat  the  party  now  addreanng 
her  ?  Alae  for  the  poor  chevalier — ^it  waa  the  aoft 
beseeching  of  a  noble  Langnedocian,  a  rich  and 
powerful  baron.  And  what  aaid  the  lady  t  That 
the  baron  mnst  not  believe  all  he  had  heard ;  that 
it  was  not  tme,  as  he  insinuated,  that  her  heart 
waa  enchained ;  her  heart  was  free  as  air  and 
owned  homage  to  no  man 

The  chevalier  gasped  for  breath — Marguerite 
De  Grammont !  his  own  Marguerite,  boaating  of 
her  freedom,  and  enticing  a  new  lover  to  make  a 
declaration!  Oh  how  amply  was  Beauregarde 
revenged  !  The  lettre-de-cachet^— the  dungeon  in 
the  Bastile — ^were  not  now  needed ;  misery  itself 
was  the  portion  of  his  rival. 

D'Harcourt  could  now  read  aright  the  character 
of  the  £iir  £ilse  one.  The  baron  at  large  was 
preferred  to  the  chevalier  in  durance.  The  cheva- 
lier she  already  deemed  dead  to  society,  and  with 
marvellous  celerity  was  entrapping  a  new  admirer. 
The  heart  of  D'Harcourt  was  crushed ;  he  had 
been  seduced  from  his  old  love,  and  then  betrayed 
by  a  siren  who  abandoned  him  at  the  first  blush  of 
misfortune !  He  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  closet 
in  utter  despair. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  household  anticipated 
another  attempt  from  marauders,  for  after  the 
guests  had  departed,  the  chevalier  heard  the  maitre 
^hdtel  give  orders  that  vigilant  watch  should  be 
preserved  till  dawn,  as  there  was  much  valuable 
property  lying  about  calculated  to  induce  a  repe- 
tition of  last  night* s  enterprise.  But  he  had  no 
heart  even  to  attempt  escape;  he  needed  and 
sought  repose,  but  sufiered  much  from  a  burning 
thirst  which  he  could  not  allay.  After  a  while  he 
fell  asleep. 

He  was  awakened,  as  he  imagined,  by  the  sun- 
beams penetrating  the  closet  and  falling  athwart 
his  eyelids.  There  are  voices — he  listens — he 
hears  his  own  name  repeated — ^it  was  the  voice  of 
one  pleading  in  hia  behalf  Had  Marguerite  re- 
pented ?  Oh  no ;  yet  the  tones  were  familiar  to 
him.  She  was  a  stranger  to  Madame  (said  the 
speaker)  but  so  much  interested  in  the  happiness 
of  Monsieur  D'Harcourt,  that  having  heard  of  the 
goodness  of  heart  of  Madame  De  Maintenon,  she 
had  ventured,  alone,  unknown  to  her  kinsfolk,  to 
make  an  appeal  to  it.  And  what  was  her  name  ? 
The  chevalier  already  knew  it  to  his  shame.  It 
was  Eogenie  de  la  Roche.  De  Maintenon,  in  her 
most  afiable  manner,  hinted  that  she  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  Mademoiselle,  and 
though  she  could  scarcely  commend  her  prudence 
in  venturing  forth  alone  on  an  errand  which  might 
possibly  involve  her  in  some  scandal-^for  society 
would  interpret  her  motives  after  its  own  way  of 
thinking — ^yet  she  could  not  but  ieel  pleased  and 
interested  with  the  young  petitioner,  more  espe- 


cially as  in  her  conduct  she  was  returning  good 
for  eviL  But  where,  asked  De  Maintenon,  is  the 
chevalier  D'Harcourt  t  She  must  know  the  place 
of  refiige  before  she  could  be  of  service. 

**  Was  not  Madame  smiling  at  her  ignorance  T  " 
asked  Eugenie  with  timidity.  "  How  should  she 
know  where  the  chevalier  was  confined — ^whether 
in  the  Baatile,  the  Conciergerie  or  some  remote 
provincial  fortress?  " 

"  Well,"  remaiked  the  royal  favorite  with  an  air 
of  surprise,  <<  if  the  friends  of  M.  D'Harcourt  knew 
not  where  he  was  concealed,  certainly  his  supposed 
enemies  did  not."  She  bad  that  morning  seen 
Monsieur  the  minister,  who  remarked  that  his 
nephew  had  confessed  that  he  was  the  aggressor, 
and  as  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  no  pro- 
ceedings had  been  or  would  be  taken  against 
D*Hareourt. 

"  And  is  not  M.  D'Harcourt  then  in  prison  ?  " 
asked  Eugenie  with  astonishment.  De  Mainte- 
non assured  her,  on  the  word  of  the  minister,  that 
no  arrest  had  been  made. 

At  this  instant  the  closet  door  opened,  and 
D'Harcourt,  pale,  haggard,  with  eyes  blinded  by 
the  sudden  influx  of  light,  stood  before  them. 
Eugenie  screamed  and  fointed  at  the  startling  ap- 
parition. D'Harcourt  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
Madame  De  Maintenon  for  a  moment  changed 
color,  but  instantly  recovering  self-possession,  said 
with  an  air  of  severity,"  The  next  time  M.  D'Har- 
court honors  me  with  a  visit,  I  trust  he  will  not  con- 
descend to  amuse  himself  with  the  feare  of  my  aunt." 

The  chevalier  besought  the  lady's  patience  till 
Mile,  de  la  Roche  was  recovered.  As  soon  as  she 
came  to  herself — ^which  was  effected  by  the  aid  of 
Madame  without  calling  in  assistance — and  was 
in  a  state  to  listen,  D'Harcourt,  in  the  presence  of 
Madame,  begged  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  Eo- 
genie for  the  wrong  be  had  done.  Without 
attempting  to  palliate  his  conduct  he  related  the 
history  of  his  passion  for  Marguerite,  and  the  arts 
by  which  she  enticed  him  ;  adding  thereto  a  nar- 
rative of  the  quarrel  and  the  subsequent  events 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  standing  before  them. 

**  He  has  suffered  much,  poor  man,  has  he  not. 
Mademoiselle  7  "  observed  Madame,  glancing  at 
Eugenie. 

Eugenie  did  not  or  could  not  speak  ;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  floor. 

"  Why,  chevalier!  "  exclaimed  De  Maintenon, 
looking  at  him  with  surprise. 

<'  I  feel  dizzy,"  cried  D'Harcourt,  staggering; 
"  in  a  moment  I  shall  recover."  As  he  spoke  he 
swooned  and  fell. 

Eugenie,  starting  up,  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and 
flew  to  the  spot.  The  physician  of  the  household 
was  summoned,  who  ordered  the  patient  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  dormitory.    On  his  return  from  the 
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bedtide  of  the  sick  mao  he  reported  that  he  would 
speedily  recorer ;  that  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
the  mind,  acting  on  an  excited  and  enfeebled 
framey  were  the  origin  of  a  temporary  illnesi, 
fipom  which,  in  a  few  hoiua,  he  would  be  free. 

Eugenie,  whose  fears  were  excited  for  the 
health  of  D'Harcourt^  found  an  excellent  pretext 
for  readily  conceding  her  fbrgiTeneas,  and,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Madame,  the  way  was  smoothed 
for  D'Harcourt  encountering  without  peril  the 
minister  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 

Beanregarde  recovered.  Having  heard  of  Mar- 
guerite's abandonment  of  D'Harcourt,  he  forgot 
his  resentment,  while  his  passion  for  the  lady  be- 


came obliterated  in  proportion  as  he  learned  to 
see  her  character  in  its  true  light.  The  Langue- 
docian  also  took  alarm  and  was  wise  in  time, 
fearing  desertion  either  before  or  after  marriage. 
It  was,  however,  a  hard  task  for  him  to  forsake 
the  fascinations  of  Marguerite,  who,  on  her  part, 
was  glad,  several  years  afterward,  to  submit  to  a 
match  which  in  her  earlier  career  she  would  have 
scorned.  Eugenie,  we  may  add,  found  no  reason 
to  regret  having  extended  forgiveness  to  the  chev- 
alier, who  was,  however,  doomed,  in  the  midst  of 
his  happiness,  ever  and  anon  to  be  twitted  more 
than  he  liked,  on  his  exploits  and  mode  of  life  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  Hotel  De  Maintenon. 
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Ohs  handnd  and  iftj-nz  milM  North  of  N«w  York,  on  the  East  bank  of  the  Hndaon,  and  aquarfor  of  a  mite  fiom 
Troy,  to  a  height  of  400  feet  riies  thai  beautif  nl  and  romaotic  mountain.  From  it*  ram  mit  ii  to  be  seen  an  extent  o^eoontry 
embraeinf  all  that  ia  pieturesque  and  grand  in  nature,  while  scattered  orer  the  landKape  ererywhere  are  the  worlu  of 
eiviliaatioB.  At  the  Ibot  of  the  moontain  you  have  the  elegant  city  of  Troy  brought  so  diatinctly  before  the  eye  that 
erery  street,  house  and  object  are  minutely  diseemibtei  while  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson,  and  the 
flashing  fells  of  the  Coboea  and  Albany  in  the  distance,  constitute  as  a  whote  one  of  .the  most  perfect  and  goigeous  land- 
scapes that  the  imagination  can  conceiTe.    Here  the  writer  has  passed  some  of-  the  happiest  momeotfl  of  his  existence. 


Day  sat  along  Mount  Ida*s  brow, 

Each  tree  and  flower  were  sere  ; 
The  eveniog  brseaes  fanned  each  boogh 

And  kiiaed  thn  wateis  near ; 
The  insect  race  were  sporting  round 

In  countlesa  colors  dressed, 
The  honey-bee  with  murmuring  sound 

Sank  on  the  floweret's  breast ; 
The  spotted  wing  of  the  butterfly 

Shone  gorgeous  to  the  day, 
As  it  glanced  like  a  paasing  meteor  by 
Where  the  seenled  blossoms  lay~ 
Queen  of  the  insect  tribe!  thy  doom 

A  leeeon  may  unfold 
To  the  proud  feir  In  beauty's  bloom, 

Dazaliog  in  gems  and  gold ! 
The  day-god  sought  the  purple  West 

In  all  his  splendor  bright, 
Scattering  Ids  beams  on  the  water's  breast 

Tliat  wooed  his  sacred  light ; 
And  the  rippling  waves  to  the  shore  went  on, 
Softly  as  melted  gold, 


While  the  rifted  rock  and  the  pine  woods  shone 

And  the  stream  like  sUver  rolled. 
A  flood  of  sunlight  burst  the  bar 

Of  the  sable  western  cloud, 
Pouring  iu  unstained  glory  hx 
Like  a  broad  banner  proud. 
Then  glanced  thy  falls,  sweet  Ida,  in 
^    The  evening's  mellow  ray, 
While  rushing  through  thy  rooky  glen 

The  torrent  burst  away« 
See  how  it  cobms  from  yon  sabto  cliflT 

To  the  sounding  deepe  below ; 
So  pass  the  days  of  human  life 
To  worlds  we  cannot  know. 
1  linger  by  thy  waters  oft 

And  view  thy  rugged  bed, 
When  Luna's  ray  is  still  and  soft, 
And  Autumn's  lenvee  are  red, 
When  the  starry  host  like  centres 

How  sweet  at  such  an  henr 
To  trace  the  Unknown's  qiyitie  hand 
In  an  its  varied  power. 
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BY     EXT.     JOSHUA     II .      DAICFORTH. 


To  NAME  this  youth — ^whoee  grave  is  with  us^ 
whose  spirit,  not  so  much  departed  as  disembodied, 
seems  to  hover  Dear  vm,  is  to  awaken  in  many 
bosoms  sentiments  of  the  strongest  enthusiasm. 
That  memory  with  which  the  Creator  has  en- 
dowed us  is  indeed  a  wonderiiil  faculty.  It  may 
be  called  the  mind's  sculptor,  as  the  imagination 
is  its  painter.  How  in  its  deep  and  invisible  re  • 
cesses  it  chisels  the  mind's  thoaghts,  fimcies,  rea- 
sonings, and  even  sentiments  and  passioiis !  How 
it  secures  beyond  the  reach  of  time  and  the  ravages 
of  death,  the  form,  the  £ice,  the  very  features  of 
those  we  love !  In  solitude  it  enables  us  to  think 
of  them  at  pleasure ;  in  society  to  honor  their 
names  with  a  tender  tribute ;  in  oar  very  dreams 
to  recall  the  image,  that  cannot  &de  from  the  can- 
vass of*the  mind.  This  is  one  of  the  eompeTisatioru 
granted  us  for  the  inevitable  sorrows  of  our  mortal 
state.  Not  only  does  hope  beckon  us  onward  to  a 
batter  land,  but  memory  remedies  us  with  exhila- 
rating views  of  ^e  past,  and  even  its  shadows  and 
sorro?^  seem  mellowed  in  the  distance  as  we  look 
back  upon  them  from  some  advanced  point  of  our 
pathway.  "  Sorrow  totiched  by  thee  grows  bright  ** 
is  not  a  line  of  imere  fitncj^s  ceeation.  It  is  a 
sketch  from  nature.  IMng  forms  abide  but  a 
brief  period  with  ns.  How  many  of  our  friends 
are  numbered  with  the  dead  7  If  we  attempt  to 
count  them,  the  swelling  catalogue  surprises  us. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  there  was  one  among  us, 
a  public  man,  a  minister  of  Christ,  who  captivated 
all  hearts.  A  foreigner  by  birth,  of  humble  origin, 
he  sojourned  but  a  shoit  time  among  us,  yet  cre- 
ated an  intenest  which  has  msintiiinad  an  undi- 
minished energy  to  the  present  period.  The  early 
death  of  highly  gifted  and  promising  men  is  often 
called  mystertotM.  But  what  is  a  mystery?  Some- 
thing which  cannot  be  explained  to  the  human 
understanding.  If  our  understandings  were  suffi- 
ciently capacious  and  our  knowledge  sufficiently 
extensive  to  comprehend  the  things  of  the  invisible 
world,  all  these  things  might  be  cleared  up.  Why 
Kirke  White  was  stricken  down  at  twenty-nine, 
Brainard  at  thirty.  Lamed  at  twenty-four  and 
Spencer  at  about  the  same  age,  is  not  for  us  to 
decide. 

When  Summerfield  was  informed  by  his  phy- 
sician that  he  could  not  long  survive,  **  Oh,"  said 


he,  hfting  his  hands,  "  Oh  that  1  might  live  to 
the  age  of  Jesus  Christ;  nevertheless,  *  not  my 
toill  hut  thine  be  done.*" 

He  lived,  however,  sufficiently  long  to  produce 
a  powerful  and  wide-spread  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  England  and  America.  That  impres- 
sion, durable  as  it  is,  is  not  the  result  <^  any 
published  sermons.  It  is  not  the  eloquence  of  the 
printed  page,  but  the  living  oretor,  that  has  held 
the  rocoUecoon  of  the  many  who  heard  him  as  in 
a  kind  of  enchantment  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  poet  Montgomery,  in  speaking  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  said  : 

"  Every  attempt  to  present  on  paper  the  splen- 
did efiects  of  impassioned  eloquence  is  like  gath- 
ering up  dew-drops,  which  appear  jewels  and 
pearls  on  the  grass,  but  run  to  water  in  the  hands ; 
the  essence  and  the  elements  remain,  but  the  graoe» 
the  sparkle  and  form  are  gone." 

Said  like  a  poet !  There  are  some  things  that 
can  neither  be  painted  nor  printed.  The  variable 
expression  of  the  living  eye,  that  wonderful  organ 
of  divine  creation ;  the  changing  lights  and  shades 
of  the  human  countenance,  through  which  the  soul 
of  thought  communicates  itself  with  electric  en- 
ergy ;  the  music'  of  a  voice  whose  various  into- 
nation»  alternately  soothe  or  sadden,  elevate  or 
depress,  agitate  or  traoquilise  the  hearer;  the 
diversified  movements  of  the  frame,  denominated 
by  the  Athenian  oretor,  (tction,  action,  action ;  and 
by  QuinctUian  eloquentia  corporit,  so  expressive  of 
the  inward  workings  of  the  mind ;  these  are  the 
indescribable,  as  they  are  the  untransferable  attri- 
butes of  genius.  He  that  can  seize  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  or  write  down  the  *'  musie  of  the 
spheres,"  may  catch  and  communicate  the  riherial 
and  spiritual  of  eloquence.  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
using  improper  language  when  I  say  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit  is  a  sacred  art ;  for  as  all  art 
is  founded  in  science,  this  has  its  foundation  in  the 
most  sublime  of  all  sciences,  that  of  theology.  The 
principles  of  mathematical  science  and  of  natural 
philosophy  serve  as  a  foundation  on  which  the 
useful  superetructure  of  oertain  ana  is  erected. 
The  practical  results  of  these  principles  are  diffiised 
throughout  society  for  its  benefit.  The  principles 
of  moral  philosophy  also  conduce  to  their  appro- 
priate system  of  practice .    The  practice  of  sacred 
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eloquence  rnnst  alao  flow  from  pre-established  prin 
ciples.    And  sloce  these  principles  transcend  in 
weight  «nd  value  those  of  every  other  art,  it  follows 
that  they  deserve  our  careful  attention,  and  should 
command  our  profound  reverence. 

What  then  is  eloquence  7  The  art  of  speaking 
well.  What  is  sacred  eloquence?  The  art  of 
speaking  well  on  sacred  subjects.  Definitions 
more  diffuse  and  ezegetical  .might  be  given,  but 
this  one  may  answer  all  practical  purposes,  if  it  do 
not  comprehend  all  that  is  true  in  relation  to  the 
subject  Speaking  audibly  is  not  essential  to  real 
eloquence.  It  may  exist  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  while  his  eye  is  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling/' 
and  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  glowing  soul  he 
may  survey  with  wonder  and  delight  the  various 
splendid  images ,  which  by  the  mysterious  energy 
of  genius  have  started  into  life.  It  may  silently 
charm  the  unconscious  eye,  which,  intensely  fixed, 
drinks  in  the  beauties  which,  emanating  from 
some  master  mind,  have  passed  from  the  pencil  to 
the  canvass.  It  may  speed  itself  to  the  heart  in  a 
single  look  from  the  "  human  face  divine,"  as  was 
emphatically  true  when  the  illustrious  Saviour 
looked  upon  his  faithful  and  fallen  Peter,  melting 
him  by  one  irresistible  glance  to  a  weeping  child  ; 
as  is  seen  in  the  imploring  look  of  suffering  infancy ; 
in  the  aspect  of  injured  innocence,  or  in  fine,  in 
the  sublime  ezpres8ion«  which  the  excited  soul  of 
a  truly  great  and  virtuous  man  throws  into  his 
filatures. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  eloquence  of  Summer- 
field.  In  the  day  of  his  strength,  that  well-remem- 
bered countenance  did  at  times  (I  speak  with 
reverent  allusion,)  appear  as  if  in  a  kind  of  holy 
transfiguration,  pouring  forth  the  light  of  a  soul 
that  had  held  high  communion  with  Heaven  Dr. 
Nevins,  a  friend  and  associate  in  life,  and  now 
a  fellow-sleeper  in  death,  said : 

"  I  anticipate  that  the  beet  written  memoir  of 
him  will  be  the  living,  speaking  and  acting  Sum- 
merfield,  and  very  much  what  his  best  printed 
discourse  was  to  the  unwritten  eloquence  he  used 
to  pour  forth  from  his  heart  in  his  most  ordinary 
sermons  ;  for  the  eloquence  of  our  friend  was  pre- 
eminently that  of  the  heart  It  was  the  oratory 
of  nature ;  and  I  have  often  remarked  that  in  any 
age,  in  any  country,  in  any  language  and  under  all 
circumstances,  he  would  have  been  the  same  magic 
master  of  the  human  heart  that  we  felt  him  to 
be." 

It  is  said  of  Whitefield  that  he  would  sometimes 
rise  in  the  desk,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  looking 
in  dead  silence  around  on  his  vast  audience,  as  if 
salvation  or  perdition  teemed  in  every  cast  of  his 
eye,  would  burst  into  tears,  while  the  swift  coota- 
gioD,  ere  he  uttered  a  word,  had  reached  every 
heart  that  could  feel,  and  dimmed  every  eye  that 
coald  weep. 


Domina  rerum  eloquentia  vis,  sajrs  Quinctilian  ; 
the  power  of  eloquence  eontroU  everything,  and 
the  general  truth  has  been  exemplified  at  the  bar, 
in  the  legislative  assembly,  at  the  bead  of  armies, 
in  the  popular  convocation  and  in  the  pulpit.  Men 
are  fond  of  impulse,  and  some  gifted  spirits  know 
well  how  to  reach  it  in  man.  Summerfield  was 
not  of  the  vehement  class  of  orators  ;  his  was  not 
a  daring  and  impetuous  spirit.  He  rather  chose  to 
touch  the  tender  chords  of  feeling,  and  awake  the 
softer  music  of  the  human  soul.  This  quality  of 
tenderness  in  the  young  preacher  seemed  almost 
insensibly  to  run  into  a  shade  of  melancholy, 
whether  from  the  strength  of  his  sympathy  for  the 
afHictions  of  humanity,  or  from  a  prevailing  men- 
tal impression,  deepened  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
delicate  condition  of  his  own  physical  frame,  that 
Heaven  had  decreed  to  him  a  brief  career  on  earth, 
or  from  a  combination  of  both  these  causes,  the 
effect  was  as  manifest  as  the  presentiment  was 
certain.  The  interest  which  the  natural  expression 
of  his  countenance  excited  was  heightened  by  that 
cadaverous  paleness,  which  spread  its  premonitory 
hue  over  it,  too  palpable  not  to  alarm  his  friends : 

*<  For  in  hit  garlftad  m  he  stood 

Te  might  dlwover  the  e}g»r«#f  hnd*** 

The  chaplet  of  his  youthful  fame  was  indeed  green 
around  his  brow,  but  there  was  interwoven  a  dark 
leaf,  which  intimated  too  plainly  that  the  finger  of 
death  was  there. 

Summerfield  felt  a  strong  attachment  to  chil- 
dren. To  love  and  sympathize  with  such  is  said 
to  be  a  happy  symptom  of  our  moral  being ;  to 
indicate  a  pure,  ductile  and  generous  nature  ;  to 
be  evidential  of  an  ingenuous  and  childlike  spirit 
in  him,  who  can  blend  his  own  feelings  with  those 
of  the  little  ones,  model  the  images  of  his  own 
mind  so  as  to  charm  their  young  fancies,  and  hold 
the  lamp  of  his  reason  in  such  a  position  that  they 
can  walk  by  its  light  Children  are  the  flowers 
of  human  existence.  He  that  is  insensible  to  their 
tender  beauty,  or  does  not  relish  their  delicate 
sweetness,  will  take  no  pleasure  in  bestowing  the 
hand  of  culture  upon  them.  To  win  the  hearts  of 
children  is  no  mean  conquest.  Summerfield  dis- 
charged this  branch  of  ministerial  duty  withsupe- 
rior  grace  and  success.  He  seemed  to  impart  his 
soul  to  their  souls ;  to  descend  fit>m  the  dignity 
and  precision  of  a  more  elaborate  style,  and  suit 
his  thoughts,  words,  figures  and  feelings  to  their 
capacities.  It  was,  in  the  sofl  and  expressfve  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  "  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showen  upon  the  grass," 
that  his  doctrine  then  "  distilled"  from  lus  lips. 
He  announced  his  text — ^let  his  feee  relax  into  one 
of  those  sweet  smiles  peculiar  to  him — looked  be- 
nevolently round  on  the  vast  assemblage  of  children 
(who  thronged  a  church  in  Baltimore)  before  him, 
and  seeming  to  feel  something  kindling  witMn, 
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exclaimed  in  a  mixed  tone  of  qneetion  and  anertion 
by  way  of  exordium,  "  That  it  a  $weei  Uxt,  it  it 
not?"  The  effect  wa§  electrical.  A  thousand 
little  fecee  glittered  with  emilea,  as  if  reflecting  the 
expreeeion  of  the  fine  original  that  beamed  before 
them.  It  was  as  if  the  hand  of  a  ikilful  maeter 
had  ewept  oTcr  an  instrument  of  a  thousand 
strings,  creating  wondrous  harmony  without  the 
intermixtuje  of  a  single  discordant  note.  One 
thrill  of  ecstatic  emotion  seemed  to  shoot  through 

all  hearts.  , 

And  then  he  went  on  in  his  own  inimitable 
strain  of  eloquence  to  portray  the  character  of 
young  Samuel,  touching  the  picture  with  tint  after 
tint,  as  if  he  held  some  celesdal  pencQ,  sketching 
each  succesrive  trait  with  a  masteriy  hand,  and 
compleUng  the  whole  In  a  style  of  such  chaste  and 
glowing  beauty,  as  held  us  aU  captive  to  that  mys- 
terious power  which  rules  in  the  empire  of  mind. 
It  was  a  noble  effort  of  sanctified  genius,  the  re- 
coUecUons  of  which  must  still  Unger  in  the  me- 
mory  of  those  who  heard  it,  though  the  roice  of 
the  charmer  has  long  since  been  hushed  in  the 
sUence  6f  the  grave,  and  the  harp  of  the  minstrel 
that  discoursed  such  sweet  music  has  been  broken 
by  the  hand  of  death.    One  cannot  but  think  of 
a  beautiful  vase  of  roses,  which,  though  riven  into 
fragments,  and  given  to  the  dust,  still  yields  its 
fragrance ;  even  so  as  when 

««  Od  th«  eold  cbt«k  of  deaili  tmilM  aod  rote*  art  bleodinf , 
And  b«»tttj  imnortal  awak«  from  th«  tomb." 

This  eminent  preacher  has  been  compared  to 
Whitefield,  but  erroneously.    He  was  earnest,  but 
not  like  him,  impetuous.    He  did  not,  like  that 
celebrated  preacher,  storm  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
and  carry  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  but  he  was 
always  an  example  of  courage  and  conduct  to  the 
"  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect,"  and  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  if  not  by  direct 
and  overwhehning   attacks  on   the  enemy,  by 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the  cause. 
He  proved  the  high  virtues  of  qffectum  in  the 
pulpit.    Not  that  he  daintily  wreathed  the  sword 
of  the  spirit  with  flowers,  using  it  as  a  fency 
weapon  to  exhibit  his  theological  dexterity,  but  he 
'  aimed  to  conquer  by  love,  the  genUest,  strongest, 
hoUest  and  most  eficctual  instrument  in  the  whole 

armory  of  heaven. 

Whitefield  was  not  deficient  in  tenderness ;  his 
path  to  the  sinner's  heart  was  often  wet  with  tears ; 
but  he  struck  every  where;  he  swung  his  glitter- 
ing weapon  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  all  one 
with  him  to  preach  in  the  cushioned  and  carpeted 
pulpit  to  lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  to  en- 
counter a  mob  of  stage-players  and  merry-andrc ws 
in  the  open  field.  He  insisted  on  instant,  visible, 
dedsive  action  in  his  hearers.  All  was  commo- 
tion where  he  moved.  The  very  earth  would 
aeem  to  be  shaken  with  the  thunder  of  his  elo- 


quence ;  the  heavens  seemed,  in  the  bold  meta- 
phor of  Isaiah,  to  "  drop  down  firom  above,  and 
the  skies  to  pour  down  righteousness,"  when  he 
set  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  to  his  lips,  and  made 
the  notes  of  salvation  or  perdition  ring  in  the  ears 
of  dying  men.  Such  unwonted  sounds  surUed 
the  multitude  into  life,  rousing  energies  Uiat  were 
forthwith  enlisted  either  for  or  against  the  mighty 
cause  which  he  advocated  with  the  boldness  and 
fervor  of  one  who  had  received  immediate  com- 
mission from  Heaven.  His  sacred  ambition  was 
content  with  nothing  short  of  the  conquest  of 

thousands. 

The  qualities  of  Summerfield's  preaching  were 
difierent  from  these.  His  was  a  strong,  but  not  a 
vehement  spirit.  In  him  there  was  more  of  tiie 
light  tiian  of  tiie  fire  of  trutii.  It  did  not  leap 
from  him  in  flashing  coruscations.  It  rather  ema- 
nated in  a  nuid  radiance,  softening  and  subduing 

all  hearts. 

<*  By  bim,  in  stniBi  m  iweet 
Af  Mgelf  UM,  the  gospel  wbiipertd  pMce.** 

At  a  near  view  nothing  remarkable  could  be 
discovered  in  his  face,  but  when  he  reached  die 
sacied  desk,  and  stood  there  «<  tiie  messenger  of 
God,  tiie  legate  of  the  skies,"  he  appeared  to  have 
passed  through  a  kind  of  tranaformation—I  might 
call  it  a  trafU[figuratiott  but  for  the  sacred  appro- 
priation of  that  sublime  term  ;  it  was  a  change  well 
befitting  the  place  and  the  occasion.    His  counte- 
nance shone  witii  the  lustre  of  him  whose  habit 
was  that  of  one  **  communing  with  the  skies."    To 
borrow  an  illustration  firom  the  sister  artd,  the  pic- 
tures which  he  drew,  like  tiiose  of  Titian,  were 
gracefiil,  delicate  and  trutiifiil  as  nature  itself; 
while  those  of  Whitefield,  Uke  the  paintings  of 
Michael  Angelo,  were  bold,  vivid  and  sublime  even 
to  the  height  of  terror,  though  not  beyond  that  of 
truth,  if  all  the  truth  on  these  awful  subjects  could 
be  known.    The  illustrious  painter  last  mentioned 
declared  of  the  former  that  •'  if  he  had  studied 
amid  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity,  he  would 
have  eclipsed  all  the  painters  in  the  worid.    I  will 
not  say  that  if  Summerfield  had  lived  and  studied 
profoundly  he   would    have  eclipsed    all   otiier 
preachers ;  but  he  would  have  found  an  elevated 
place  somewhere  in  the  diadem  of  consecrated 
glory,  "  the  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  God," 
where  he  would  have  shone  with  no  ordinary 
brightness. 

Whitefield  was  in  sacred  eloquence  what  Han- 
del was  in  sacred  music.  There  was  an  air,  a 
aoul  and  a  movemeiU  in  his  oratory,  which,  as 
already  hinted,  created  indescribable  emotion  in 
his  vast  assemblies,  and  if  Handel  with  a  thousand 
auxiliary  voices  and  instruments  astonished  the 
multitude  in  Westminster  Abbey — even  to  raising 
them  on  their  feet — ^by  the  performance  of  his 
MsssxAB,  Whitefield  did  greater  wonders  in  his 
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angle  penon  by  preaching  the  MesBiab  to  the  im- 
meme  crowds  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  and 
M ooifieldfl.  On  the  other  hand,  Summerfield  may 
be  compared  to  Mogart,  rich,  tender,  penaive  and 
pathetic  ;  and  like  that  great  master,  who  is  said 
to  have  composed  his  own  requiem,  seeming  in 
some  of  his  last  efforts  to  be  preaching  his  own 
funeral  sermon.  The  success  of  the  former  was, 
I  had  a{mos&said,  without  bounds  till  death,  which 
pats  a  period  to  every  thing  earthly,  sealed  his 
labors,  and  sent  him  to  their  reward.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  latter  was  necessarily  more  limited,  for 
his  life  was  indeed  a  span,  though  a  noble  one. 
Such  minds  of  ethereal  flame  often  spring  most 
quickly  to  their  heavenly  source.  If  those  thus 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  do  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God,  how  transient  their  bloom  and 
beauty? 

**  Like  a  tree 
That  witli  the  weight  of  its  own  goldea  fraitag • 
Stoops  gently  to  the  dusU" 

Seven  brief  years  completed  his  ministerial 
career,  while  that  of  the  immortal  master  of  pul- 
pit eloquence  was  protracted  through  a  whole  gen- 
eration, which  he  so  faithfully  "  served "  till  the 
very  hour  when  he  <*  tell  asleep ; "  a  <  genera- 
tion on  which  he  exerted  so  mighty  an  influence 
to  the  day  when  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  for 
the  last  time,  and  was  unrobed  for  his  dying  bed. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  beheld  his  successful  labors  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence  ;  for  young  as  he  was,  he  was 
a  distinguished  and  influential  patron  of  the  vari- 
ous religious  societies  which  form  so  brilliant  an 
era  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
How  great  was  the  blank  created  in  the  "  feast  of 
weeks/'  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  the  May 
anniveitaries.  For  meetings  of  this  character  he 
possessed  a  peculiar  aptitude.  It  was  on  such 
occasions  that  he  appeared  as  one  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  charity  was  blended  in  beautiful  alliance 
with  the  soul  of  genius  and  eloquence ;  and  by  the 
charm  of  this  consecrated  union  did  he  hold  cap- 
tive the  hearts  of  listening  thousands. 

His  first  speech  after  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
which  was  before  the  American  Bible  Society, 
awoke  a  thrill  of  admiring  surprise  which,  swell- 
ing into  an  expectant  wonder,  took  strong  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind,  and  at  once  prepared 
the  way  for  those  immense  congregations  which 
aasembled  to  hear  whenever  it  was  known  he  was 
to  preach.  By  a  kind  of  natural  and  unanimous 
consent,  the  voice  of  the  public  became  the  unso- 
licited herald  of  his  preaching.  The  question  was 
not  when  or  where — that  was  speedily  known — 
but  how  shall  we  get  a  seat,  or  a  stand  ?  Hours 
were  patiently  waited  by  many  for  the  sake  of  a 
convenient  seat,  and  they  thought  themselves  am- 
ply repaid  by  the  preacher. 
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His  last  speech  before  his  departure  for  the 
**  better  country  "  was  delivered  before  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  at  its  formation,  and  in  the 
same  hall — that  of  the  New  York  City  Hotel*- 
in  which  he  delivered  his  first.     But  oh  how 
changed  in  1825,  even  from  the  delicate  youth  of 
1831 !    It  was  the  writer's  happiness  to  hear  him 
on  that  memorable  occasitm,  and  we  all  felt  or 
feared,  as  we  looked  on  his  fragile  form  and  pale, 
attenuated  features,  that  we  were  listening  to  the 
dying  cadences  of  one  whose  spirit  was  already 
attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  the  Seraphim  in  Hea- 
ven.   He  was  seldom  equalled,  never  surpassed  in 
the  ability  with  which  on  short  premeditation  he 
conducted  his  part  in  assemblies  for  the  promotion 
of  charity.      There   was  no    dull    prosing — no 
labored  harangue — no   artificial  display,  but  an 
easy  and  familiar  address,  always  pertinent,  gen- 
erally arising  out  of  what  had  been  previously 
said,  (for  he  usually  spoke  last,)  and  often  accom- 
panied by  high  dramatic  interest  and  effoct.     He 
could  soffttse  the  eyes  of  his  audience  with  tears 
or  gild  their  faces  with  smiles  at  pleasure.    Pic- 
tures of  religious  happiness,  of  filial  and  parental 
tenderness,  he  drew  with  a  masterly  pencil.    There 
were  the  soft  tints  of  hope,  the  foil  light  of  assu- 
rance and  the  dark  shades  of  fear,  all  brought  out 
in  striking  relief  when  he  would  present  us  the 
portrait  of  the  Christian.    The  prosperity  of  the 
Church  and  the  glory  of  her  Lord  and  King  were 
favorite  subjects  with  him.     It  was  not  in  logical 
acuteness  and  great  argument  that  he  excelled,  but 
rather  in  the  graces  of  thought,  style,  elocution  and 
action.     His  was  not  the  sententious  brevity,  the 
terse  diction  and  compact  argumentation  of  Wes- 
ley, but  his  taste  was  delicate  and  correct;  his 
imagination  lively,  brilliant  and  discursive,  though 
chaste,  as  might  be  expected  in  one  who  had  so 
earnestly  studied  the  poets  of  the  English  classical 
age,  and  who  above  all  had  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  Bible.    If  his 
thoughts  were  not  original,  their  combinations 
were  often  original  and  striking.    His  metaphors 
and  images  were  managed  without  the  appearance 
of  aru    There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  hyper- 
bole beyond  what  a  just  taste  would  sanction.    In 
personification  and  apostrophe  he  sometimes  in- 
dulged with  great  power  and  effect.    In  climax  he 
was  at  times  admirable.    An  interrogation  or  ex- 
clamation from  his  lips  came  with  a  spirit  and 
meaning,  which  evaporated  in  the  process  of  the 
press,  or  of  recital  by  another. 

One  would  as  soon  think  of  appreciating  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  a  piece  of  music  by  read- 
ing the  notes,  instead  of  hearing  it  performed  by 
the  master-composer.  He  reminded  us  of  Cicero's 
definition  of  an  eloquent  man  :  Eloqui  eompoeile, 
ornate t  eopioae,  oratorU  est ;  for  orderly  arrange- 
ment, chaste  and  ornamental  imagery  and  copious- 
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ne88  of  thought  and  ezpreasion,  were  predomuiant 
qualities  in  his  oratory. 

His  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible — for  he 
did  not  claim  to  be  deeply  learned  in  the  lan- 
guages— gave  him  immense  advantage  in  preach- 
ing. So  gracefully  was  its  diction  interwoven  with 
the  structure  of  his  discourse,  **  like  apples  of  gold 
in  a  network  of  silver,"  that  the  whole  came 
with  the  beauty  and  energy  of  inspiration.  For 
example : 

At  a  public  missionaTy  meeting  in  Baltimore,  a 
distinguished  preacher,  who  preceded  him,  con- 
cluded an  able  speech  thus : 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  know  the 
anxiety  of  the  audience  to  enjoy  the  rich  feast  that 
is  to  foUoWi  and  I  wish  to  enjoy  it  with  them. 
We  have  reserved  the  best  wine  to  the  last" 

His  imagination  kindled  at  the  allusion.  He 
arose,  and  looking  round  on  the  immense  congre- 
gation, said : 

*'  The  gentleman  says  '  he  has  reserved  the  best 
wine  till  the  last.'  This  is  inverting  the  order  of 
the  feast ;  '  every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set 
forth  the  good  wine,  and  when  men  have  well 
driink,  then  that  which  is  worse ; '  but  I  have  not 
the  worse  wine  to  offer  you,  mine  is  mere  water*, 
but  if  the  master  of  the  fAist  should  deign  to  touch 
the  water,  and  turn  it  to  wine,  it  may  be  the  very 
best  wine  ;  but  recollect,  my  friends,  the  excellency 
would  not  be  of  man,  but  of  God." 

So  when  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  New  York,  the  venerable  president, 
Elias  Boudinot,  his  head  silvered  over  with  the 
frost  of  a  sparkling  old  age,  and  his  form  bending 
under  the  weight  of  well-spent  years,  moved  with 
feeble  step  but  with  an  animated  soul  to  take  the 
chair,  Summerfield,  seizing  the  interest  of  the 
passing  scene,  as  he  rose  to  speak,  said  : 

"  When  I  saw  that  venerable  man,  too  aged  to 
warrant  the  hope  of  being  with  you  at  another 
anniversary,  he  reminded  me  of  Jacob  leaning 
upon  the  top  of  his  atqf,  blessing  his  children  be* 
fore  he  departed  !  "  Then  adverting  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  in  England  and  America,  he 
added :  , 

**  When  we  first  launched  our  untried  vessel  on 
the  deep,  the  storms  of  opposition  roared,  and  the 
waves  dashed  angrily  around  us,  and  we  had  hard 
work  to  keep  her  head  to  the  wind ;  we  were 
feint  with  rowing,  and  our  strength  would  soon 
have  been  gone,  but  we  cried,  *  Lord,  save  ««,  or 
we  perish  i  *  when  a  light  shone  upon  the  waters, 
and  we  saw  a  form  walking  upon  the  troubled  sea, 
like  unto  that  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  he  drew  near 
the  ship,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  Jbsus  !  And 
he  stepped  upon  the  deck,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
helm,  and  he  said  unto  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
'  Peace,  be  still !  and  there  was  a  great  calm ! '  ** 

**  Wonderful,  wonderful ! "    exclaimed  a  cool 


critic,  who  had  expected  little  from  the  stripling, 
yet  unknown  to  American  feme,  succeeding  a 
powerful  speaker  of  ripe  intellect,  and  a  logical 
and  finished  eloquence,  who  had  just  sat  down 
amid  murmurs  of  applause  ;  **  he  talks  like  an 
angel  from  Heaven."  The  breath  of  the  young 
orator's  eloquence  had  scattered  his  prejudices 
to  the  winds,  and  awakened  in  their  stead  the 
moat  enthusiastic  euiogium.  It  was  a  heartfelt 
tribute  to  the  natural,  inimiuble  eloquence  of  the 
man.  When  to  such  sentiments,  so  finely  ex- 
pressed, we  add  the  charm  of  the  voioe»  the  eye, 
the  gesture,  the  person,  the  whole  manner,  all  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  them,  we  may  imagine  how 
complete  and  overpowering  was  the  impression 
made  on  an  assembly  of  minds,  linked  together  by 
a  common  sympathy,  while  one  magic  hand  struck 
that  wondrous  chord,  that  trembled  vrith  ecstacy  in 
every  responsive  bosom. 

The  death  of  this  amiable  young  man,  which 
was  in  keeping  with  his  life,  took  place  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  June,  182S.  On 
the  previous  night,  a  beloved  sister  approached  his 
bed,  and  imprinting  the  kiss  of  affection  on  his 
wan  and  pallid  cheek,  bade  him  "  good  night.** 
He  responded  in  feeble,  but  affectionate  accents, 
*< good  night**  These  were  his  last  words.  He 
continued  gently  to  sink  away,  till  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

The  concourse  of  people  that  attended  his  fune- 
ral was  immense.  His  body  reposes  in  the  Metho- 
dist burial  ground  in  Brooklyn,  and  on  his  grave 
rests  a  monumental  tablet  with  the*  following 
inscription  composed  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
at  the  request  of  his  friends,  which  he  will  be 
pardoned  for  subjoining,  as  a  suitable  conclusion  of 
his  reminiscences : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of 

TBB  RIV.  JOHN  SUMMXBFISLD,  A.  M., 

^t  27; 

A  Preacher  of  the  Methodist  Connection  ; 

Born* in  England — born  again  in   Ireland; 

By  the  first  a  child  of  Genius  ;  by  the  second  a  child 

of  God; 

Called  to  preach  the  gospel  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

In  England,  Ireland  and  America. 

Himself  the  Spiritual  Father  of  a  numerous  and 

happy  femily. 

At  this  Tomb 

Genius,  Eloquence  and  Religion  mingle  their  tean. 

Holy  in  life,  ardent  in  love  and  incessant  in  labor» 

He  was  to  the  Church  a  pattern,  to  sinful  man 

an  angel  of  mercy,  to  the  world  a  blessing. 

In   him  were  rarely   combined    gentleness 

and  energy ; 

By  the  one  attracting  universal  love» 

By  the  other  difiusiog  happiness  around  him. 

Singular  sweemess  and  simplicity  of  manners. 


Inimitable  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 

Natural,  graceful  and  fervent. 

Rendered  him  the  charm  of  the  social  circle  and 

the  idol  of  the  popular  aaaembly. 

Upon  the  lips  that  moulder  beneath  this  marble 

Thousands  hung  in  silent  wonder. 

His  element  was  not  the  breath  of  fame, 

But  the  communion  and  ^vor  of  God. 


He  closed  a  scene  of  patient  snfifrring,  and 

slept  in  Jesus, 

In  the  city  of  New  York, 

On  the  13th  day  of  June,  1825. 

By  Faith  he  lived  on  earth. 

Id  Hope  he  died. 
By  Love  he  lives  in  Heaven. 


TO 


B7     X&8.      FRAirCBS      S.     OSGOOD, 


) 

1 


TvB  watched  yoa  well,  mj  swaet,  new  frieod, 
(They  WTODff  tna  Love  wboMjr  he's  bli^  J 

And  there's  one  faalt  I  fkin  would  mend— 
A  fhalt  of  tttrte,  I  grieTe  to  find. 


Til  Uue :  that  you  penrenely  ohooia 
Such  gay  attire  to  robe  your  graeee, 

That,  dazzled  by  its  glaring  hues, 
We  soaroe  lee  where  your  daintier  hc»  ia. 


Whea  Natan  pamied  you,  my  pet, 
Her  tofleet  tints  she  fondly  choie, 

Ah|  take  her  hint,  and  noTer  let 
A  rainbow  glitter  tovnd  a  loee'. 


In  Unaker  grey  or  nmple  white, 
Yonr  modest  loTeliness  array ; 

And  sometimes,  with  an  azure  light, 
Let  a  soft  ribbon  o*er  it  play. 


Too  oft  yon  braid  amid  yovr  haur 
The  brilliant  flowers  of  art  pro&n«, 


Yonr  eheek  a  loTalier  flower  doth  wear, 
That  paiee  beneath  their  gaudier  stain ; 

And  following  fashion's  wanton  beclc, 
A  thought  too  low  your  robe  is  folded ; 

Ah,  hide,  for  your  heart's  sake,  yonr  neck, 
Like  Jono's  own,  to  beauty  ifionlded. 


Kemember,  sweet,  the  dearest  rose 

Blooms  through  the  moss-veil  elinging  o'er  it, 
All  ebary  of  its  charms  It  glows, 

And  all  the  more  our  hearts  adore  it ! 


I  were  lees  frank  were  yon  lest  fair: 
Pure  gems  the  lightest  flaw  betray ; 

The  mote  we  mtn  in  clonded  air, 
Shows  darkly  in  the  sunbeam's  way. 


See  Nature !  from  her  palette  rare, 
With  violet,  asuie,  rose  or  gold, 

How  soft  she  tints  thesky  and  air ! 
And  so  forgive  my  eonnsel  bold. 


THE  PROCESSION  TO  THE  CHRISTENING. 


(See  the  Engraving.) 


The  nibject  chosen  bj  the  artift  is  of  leit  ttirring 
and  vivid  intereat  than   thoee  of  many  other 
pictures  which  have  been  and  will  be  painted ; 
battle  ecenesi    for  inaunce,  or    shipwrecka,  or 
mighty  conflagrations,  such  as  that  of  Moscow, 
or  groups  embodying  the  portraits  of  men  who 
have  filled  the  world  with  the  echo  of  their  renown, 
as  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  or  Cromwell  dis- 
solving the  Long  Parliament.   Yet  to  the  thought- 
fill  mind,  imbued  with  a  deep  and  loving  sympa- 
thy for  our  wonderful  humanity,  there  are  few 
things  or  occasions  more  profoundly  suggestive 
than  the  rite  by  which,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  administer  it  or  desire  its  administration*  the 
little  human  scion,  all  psssive  and  unconscious,  is 
admitted  wiihln  the  pale  that  sets  apart,  aa  it 
were,  the  family  of  man  to  the  acceptance  of  spe- 
cial relations  with  the  Creator,  involving  peculiar 
duties,  hopes  and  privileges.     And  even  without 
reference  to  this,  in  the  aspect  of  a  little  child 
there  is  mstter  for  a  world  of  thought*    The  small 
specimen  of  humanity  lying  there,  in  the  arms  of 
its  nurse  or  on  the  }>osom  of  its  mother,  helpless, 
ignorant,  unthinking,  almost  formless,  mind  and 
body  alike  incapable  of  efiective  action — the  merest 
lump  of  inchoate  animation — who  can  tell  what 
stir  and  uproar  it  shall  yet  make  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the   earth  and  among   the  milliona  who  dwell 
thereon  7     That  placid,  unmeaning  face  [may  in 
after  years  put  on  a  smile  or  fi-own  that  shall  carry 
rejoidng  or  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  thousands.  That 
squab  fonn  may  yet  assume  a  m^esty  of  port  to 
which  the  royal  crown  and  robes  can  make  no 
addition.    That  equalling,  piping  voice  may  come 
to  apeak  with  an  efiect  potential  in  Council  cham- 
ber or  admiring  Senate,  or  sway  with  absolute 
command  the  minds  and  passions  of  a  mighty  mul- 
titude for  good  or  iU.    Yea,  the  feeble  infant  may 
be  the  germ,  or  perhaps  we  may  rather  say  the 
chrysalis  of  a  Charlemagne,  a  Bajaxet,  a  Cssar 
Borgia,  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Masaniello. 

And  then  again  it  may  turn  out  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Manhood  may  find  it  plodding  tranquilly 
along  through  life,  a  respectable  husband,  ftther 
and  citizen,  and  doing  its  part  in  the  great  work- 
shop of  the  world  aa  an  honest  husbandman, 
wood  cutter,  shoemaker  or  small  dealer  in  teas, 
treacle  and  groceries  in  general.  Or  it  may  be 
cut  off  in  the  very  outset  of  its  career  by  some 
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unlucky  attack  of  croup  or  meaalea— strangled 
ignominiously  by  a  paroxysm  of  whooping  cough, 
or  burnt  out  of  existence  by  a  fatal  attack  of  the 
dreaded  scarlet  fever.    A  melancholy  anticipation 
thia.    But  does  it  not  enhance  the  interest  with 
which  we  look  upon  the  small  homuncukis  to  know 
or  to  reflect  that  its  frail  hold  on  life  is  subject  to 
these  and  a  host  of  other  mortal  dangers  7    We 
remember  how  the  heart  of  the  young  mother 
cleavea  to  the  existence  of  her  little  one ;  with 
what  loving  patience  she  ministers  to  its  wants, 
watdies  over  iU  safety,  gives  up  her  whole  being, 
in  complete  surrender  of  all  which  gave  to  that 
being  its  solace  and  delight,  to  the  one  fond  work 
of  playing  well  her  part  as  mother.    We  consider 
that  this  woman  haa  a  aoul ;  that  the  world  has  a 
place  for  her,  which  she  fills,  in  which  she  haa 
been  planted  by  Heaven's  decree  ;  and  does  it  not 
ennoble  the  existence  of  that  little  child,  feeble 
and  incapable  as  it  is,  to  know  and  see  that  this 
woman,  one  of  God's  creatures— ^rhaps  one  of 
His  noblest  and  most  admirable — is  content,  aye 
more  than  content,  is  glad  thus  to  devote  herself 
and  all  her  energies  to  its  security,  its  comfort,  iui 
preservation  through  the  hazards  and  dangers  of 
infantine  existence  1 

Suggestive  7  Yes  indeed  there  are  few  things 
more  suggestive  of  thoughts  neither  idle  nor  unbe- 
coming than  the  aspect  of  just  such  a  little  human 
dumpling  as  Mrs.  Nurse  is  proudly  carrying  there 
in  the  picture,  behind  the  proudly  stepping,  fondly 
yearning  mother.  The  scene  is  simple  enough — 
common  enough  in  Italy— 'but  the  artist  haa  made 
a  pretty  picture  of  it,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  it 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  many  who  will  look 
upon  it,with  greater  efiect  than  attends  the  contem- 
plation of  fer    more   brilliant   and  pretentions 

Bufagects. 

We  scarcely  need  commend  this  picture  to  the 

favoring  study  of  our  feir  readers.  To  figure  as 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  such  a  scene  as  it 
presents  eidier  has  been  or  will  be  the  destiny  of 
almost  every  one  among  them.  And  the  destiny 
is  one  for  which  they  have  no  cause  to  feel  either 
shame  or  sorrow,  but  rather  pride  and  gladness. 
*' Mother"  is  a  holy  name;  maternity  a  blissful 
and  honorable  though  solemnly  responsible  rela- 
tion. 


( 


) 


SEEDLINGS   OF   LAST   VALENTIDE. 


BY      MISS      ISABEL      JOCELYX. 


I. 

•T  WAS  St.  Vatentine's  day ;  the  rosy  post-boys 
were  knocking  about  the  streets,  with  humorons 
intimations  in  their  winking  eyes  of  the  load  of 
iiin  and  folly  they  were  carrying.  The  bright-eyed 
urchin  who  answered  the  door  of  a  respectable 

boarding-house  in  S street  went  bounding  up 

stairs  to  distribute  the  numerous  letters,  and  was 
soon  by  the  desk  of  a  pale,  genteel  young  man 
who  wrote  busily.  Open  books  were  before  him 
and  others  were  marked  with  slips  for  easy  refe- 
rence. 

"  Writing,  writing  all  the  time,  and  that  bad 
pain  in  your  breast  growing  no  better,"  said  the 
boy,  looking  anxiously  in  the  fine,  serious  face  that 
At  length  looked  up. 

"  Not  all  the  time,  Johnny,  for  what  I  write  to- 
day is  a  digest  of  what  I  read  yesterday.'* 

''  Those  great,  heavy  books ;  the  ugly,  murder- 
ous things  will  be  the  death  of  you.  Well,  when 
I  am  up  for  some  mischief  you  *ll  plead  my  cause 
all  the  better.  Meanwhile,  here's  a  letter  to  di- 
gest ;  rather  a  dainty  affair,  too." 

**  Humph,"  muttered  young  Lisle  angrily,  as  he 
broke  the  mottoed  seal ;  *"  a  valentine !  I  think 
my  friends  might  play  off  their '  quips  and  cranks ' 
upon  some  one  more  in  the  humor  for  such  things. 
Who  has  sent  me  this  beautiful  epistolette  1  my 
mischievous  fousins,  the  girls  at  home  1  No,  none  of 
them,  humph." 

The  barrister  had  moved  nearer  the  blazing 
grate  as  he  spoke,  but  the  half- vexed  smile  with 
which  he  regarded  the  white  winged  messenger 
left  his  lips  as  he  caught  the  burthen  of  the  first 
few  lines,  and  he  flung  himself  into  his  easy  chair 
to  read  and  re-read  the  missile,  which,  though 
adorned  with  emblems  of  the  "  quivered  boy,"  ex- 
pressed only  friendship  and  interest  in  the  sweetest 
language  of  poesy.  The  passionless  lily  might 
have  shaken  from  her  bells  sounds  as  softly  pure, 
yet  the  music  of  praise,  and  the  voice  of  the  '*  no- 
ble encourager,  hope,"  blended  with  the  strain, 
and  from  every  line,  like  the  mouse  eyes  under 
the  acanthus  leaf,  peeped  oat  woman's  merry 
malice.  No  &ir  incognita  ever  seemed  more 
confident  of  preserving  her  secret  than  this  sweet 
masque,  and  the  planet-struck  reader  was  imme- 
diately inspired  with  the  strongest  desire  to  lift 
the  veil. 


'*  Edward,"  said  a  friend  entering,  "  I  think  I 
can  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  brief." 

"Brief  and  beautiful," rhapsodied  the  lawyer. 
"Who  can  she  be?" 

"  How  should  I  know,"  responded  the  good-hu- 
mored man,  glancing  at  the  sheet.  '*  Oh,  yon 
have  a  valentine  there,  have  you  1  From  some 
sweet  and  short  little  body,  I  dare  say,  but  your 
aunt  Jane  says —  " 

It's  no  use  stopping  to  mention  at  length  what  his 
prosy  aunt  Jane  said,  but  as  it  involved  his  leaving 
his  present  quarters  and  taking  up  his  abode  with 
her  for  some  weeks,  we  wUl  merely  hint  at  bis 
delicate  health,  her  excellent  nursing  qualities,  a 
chamber,  sunny  and  south,  hareskins  on  the  chest, 
tinctures  and  tonics,  and  exquisite  ratifin  to  de- 
stroy their  bitterness.    And  we  will  see  the  good- 
hearted  old  lady  on  his  arm  the  next  morning  on 
her  way  to  church.     Yes,  every  body  that  kept 
proper  observance  of  the  good  saint's  day,  knows 
that  it  fell  on  a  Saturday,  and  of  course  t'  was  on 
a  Sabbath  morning  that  Edward  Lisle— <iuite  a 
good  height  he  was  when  not  bent  over  that 
wearying  desk — and  aunt  Jane,  looking  liiie  a 
nice,  warm  bear  in  her  brown  velvet  hat  and  cloak- 
ings,  were  on  the  sunny  side  of  Hudson  street, 
just  under  that  row  of  willows,  and  with  the  first 
comers  turned  into  St.  Luke's.    I  dare  say  there 
are  many  even  in  New  York  city  that  reck  not  of  St- 
Luke's  square  tower  and  modest  grey  walls ;  of 
the  court  yard  round,  that  all  Summer  lies  so  fresh 
and  green,  dotted  here  and  there  by  white  flag 
stones  or  fair- limbed  young  trees,  or  the  glossy  ivy 
boughs  that  cling  to  the  walls  close  by.  A  charm- 
ing eye-rest  of  greyness  and  greenery  is  that  little 
church  in  the  heat  of  the  city  Summer,  but  this 
morning  our  pair  were  glad  to  hurry  in  from  the 
wet  pavement  whose  snowy  deposite,  like  the 
<•  dove  among  the  pots,"  was  something  the  worse 
for  the  numbers  that  trod  the  noble  streets,  and 
soon  they  were  ensconced  in  the  comfortable 
cushions  and  listening  to  the  hallowing  tones  of 
the  deep  organ. 

Mr.  Lisle  had  not  been  seated  there  for  years. 
When  a  mischievous  lad  he  had  been  his  aunt's 
pet,  and  she  had  often  carried  him  to  Sabbath 
school,  and  afterward  planted  him  by  her  side  to 
keep  him  steady  and  demure  during  service.  Of 
late  years  he  had  worshipped  among  a  different 
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congregation ;  fae  therefore  ielt  little  interest  in 
the  occupants  of  the  namerons  pews  around  him, 
but  the  one  just  before  not  being  filled  till  late,  it 
was  natural  to  raise  his  eyes.  An  aged  gentle- 
man, white  haired  and  reverend,  entered  after  a 
lovely  girl.  The  footstools  were  displaced  and  he 
groped  pettishly  about  with  his  cane.  An  the 
graceful  daughter  stooped  to  arrange  them,  the 
stranger  near  caught  a  glimpse  of  lovely  eyes,  and 
he  thought  he  saw  a  half-smile  play  around  her 
mouth. 

"  Wlio  sat  before  us  in  church  to-day  7  " 

"  Now,  Edward,"  exclaimed  aunt  Jane,  warmly, 
«  you  can't  put  that  off  on  me.  Not  know  Dr. 
Fanshaw  and  his  Mary  t  Not  know  Mary  Fan- 
shaw,  whose  life  you  saved  when  those  terrible 
horses  ran  away  with  the  carriage?  I  always  told 
Mrs.  Fanshaw  those  horses  would  do  some  mis- 
chief. I  think  now  I  see  you  under  their  feet. 
Tou  will  have  that  weakness  in  your  breast  to 
your  dying  day." 

"  That  angelic  face  might  give  a  man  a  weak- 
ness round  the  heart,  I  think." 

*'  I  thought  you  would  eonfeas  before  you  went 
far.  As  if  you  did  not  remember  being  carried  to 
Dr.  Fanshaw's,  and  the  dear  pet,  how  she  nursed 
you ! " 

"  What !  that  young  lady  nursed  me  ?  " 

**  Why,  Edward,  son,  she  was  but  a  child ;  I 
know  you  thought  her  an  intelligent  little  crea- 
ture." 

He  was  silent ;  he  remembered  the  reeling  car- 
riage he  had  met  in  the  crowded  street ;  the  terri- 
fied girl  he  had  rescued,  ere  the  fiery  hones 
trampled  him  under  foot ;  the  long  and  dangerous 
illness;  and  the  kindness  and  gratitude  of  his 
young  nurse. 

The  afltemoon  found  him  in  the  same  seat.  He 
was  disappointed,  however,  if  he  had  hoped  to  re- 
call the  vision  of  the  morning,  for  before  him  was 
a  lonely  vacancy.  It  was  a  great  piece  of  imper- 
tinence, but  some  strange  impulse  made  him  reach 
forward  for  the  richly  clasped  book  he  had  seen  in 
such  fiiiry  hands.  He  opened  the  white,  pearly 
leaves  on  which  the  Winter  sunlight  had  thrown 
the  shadow  of  a  lovely  curl.  Who  would  have 
thought  such  a  spirit  of  childish  curiosity  lurked 
under  so  grave  a  brow  and  so  calm  a  demeanor? 
Never  mind,  Mr.  Edward,  see  what  you  get  for 
prying;  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  are  upon 
you.  One  would  think  there  was  something  start- 
ling in  the  simple  "  Mary,  from  dear  Father  "  on 
the  fly-leaf,  for  his  brow,  before  pellucid  as  a  porce- 
lain tablet,  became  like  a  hot  roee-leaf.  Each 
annotation  and  even  the  inverted  commas,  dis- 
tinguishing some  fovorite  hymns,  had  interest  for 
hina. 

am  going  to  Europe  in  the  next  packet," 
Lisle's  friend,  looking  into  his  sanctum. 


"  Alone  ?  * 

'*  No  indeed,  it  is  to  be  my  bridal  tour.  Tou 
know  I  have  long  been  betrothed  to  Mary  Fan- 
shaw.* 

"  I  did  not  know  it,"  replied  Lisle,  turning  very 
pale. 

*'  Yes,  and  by  the  way,  before  we  go  I  must  ex- 
plain something  to  you.  One  evening  last  Winter 
I  was  at  Dr.  Fanshaw's.  He  is  a  great  friend  of 
yours.  We  were  all  speaking  of  you  and  regret- 
ting your  secluded  habits  and  fits  of  despondency. 
We  tried  to  devise  some  plan  to  draw  you  from 
your  solitude.  Mary,  who  has  never  forgotten 
your  romantic  bravery  in  stopping  her  carriage, 
offered  her  services,  and  we  said  she  should  write 
you  a  valentine  which  should  arouse  your  curiosity 
and  make  you  take  some  pains  to  find  out  its 
authoress.  I  think  it  has  done  you  some  good,  for 
I  have  met  you  out  more  fire<iuently  of  late.  Cod- 
fesB  now." 

Lisle  laughed  and  turned  the  subject,  but  the 
conversation  had  disturiied  a  beautiful  dream  and 
his  heart-ache  came  back  worse  than  ever. 


II. 

'T  was  a  sparkling,  starry,  Winter  night.  The 
snow  lay  soft  and  white- in  the  city  streets  and  the 
cheery  cling-a-ring  of  numberless  sleigh-bells  rang 
out  on  the  crisp  air.  From  the  windows  of  a 
handsome  house  in  a  pleasant  locale  gleamed  out 
rosy  bars  of  firelight,  and  indoors  its  rays  bright- 
ened as  merry  a  group  of  faces  as  ever  gathered 
together  in  a  cosy  parior.  'Twas  the  eve  of  St. 
Valentine's  day,  and  if  the  good  saint  had  been 
an  invisible  pilgrim  through  the  city  of  Manhattan, 
he  would  have  lingered  in  delight  among  this  cir- 
cle. The  most  reverend  of  his  votaries,  a  quizzi- 
cal papa — as  gallant  an  old  gentleman  as  ever 
clasped  a  bracelet  or  fastened  the  tie  of  a  sandal— 
had  drawn  his  chair  close  to  her  matronly  lady- 
ship's, and  the  two  were  giving  a  descriptive  pan- 
tomime of  their  courtship ;  a  girl  of  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  summers,  standing  between  their  two 
sons,  being  the  most  amused  and  delighted  part  of 
the  audience.  The  old  gentleman  proposed  in 
high-flown  style ;  the  lady  dropped  a  curtsey  and 
lisped  out  acceptance  and  thanks  for  the  honor 
conferred.  The  youngsters  shouted,  and  in  ex- 
quisite mimicry  the  elder  lad  knelt  to  the  dark- 
eyed  damsel.  She  threw  back  her  ringletty  head 
with  well-assumed  scorn.  The  boy  sued  grace-' 
fully  and  the  piquant  features  were  invaded  by  a 
smile,  and  she  gave  him  her  pearly  fingers  with  a 
most  bewitching  blush.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
room  a  sweet  looking  young  lady,  of  sedater  but 
not  less  joyous  years,  sat  winding  gay  colored 
silks  from  the  hands  of  a  handsome  cavalier. 
The  last  skein  twisted  around  the  spool,  he  led 
her  to  the  piano,  whose  music  soon  set  them  aU 
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whiiiing  about  the  loom.  The  mother  and  youig 
Eugene  Lealie,  papa  and  a  little  cherob  whoee 
height  one  would  measore  in  inches,  the  lad  and 
his  dark-eyed  raiatreaa,  spun  away  in  a  circling 
dance,  as  fall  of  life  and  harmony  as  the  elastic 
strings  of  the  instnuneut. 

**  One  sweet  love  song,"  now  cried  all. 

When  that  was  sang  the  servaata  brought  in  re- 
freshments. Pretty  Gelia  chose  lady-apples  and 
nuts.  Mr.  Grosvenor  at  the  risk  of  his  fingers 
set  the  nut8«n  the  grate.  He  named  her  apples 
and  she  named  the  nuts.  Pop,  pop  they  went  and 
Mr.  Grosvenor  insisted  the  most  erratic  was  his 
wild  Tom.  Eugene  pledged  Miss  Genevieve  in 
"  Parfait  Amour/'  which  rare  old  cordial  had 
been  ordered  up  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and 
little  Hal  and  Susy  came  round  for  ^d-night 
kisBes  with  sugary  mouths. 

"  I  must  go,  too,**  said  Celia,  who  lived  aeioss 
the  way ;  and  she  turned  her  rosy  cheek  Co  the 
host  and  hostess.  Tom  warmed  her  crimson-lined 
cardinal  before  the  Uase  and  threw  it  over  her 
head.  Mother  tied  the  strings  of  his  fur  cap, 
and  he  and  Red -riding-hood  went  off  together. 
Mamma  started  nursery-ward,  papa  fell  asleep  in 
his  elbow-chair.  Mr.  Leslie  and  Miss  Genevieve 
were  left  as  it  were  alone. 

**  Am  I  not  qaite  a  belle  t  "  said  GenavievCy 
taking  a  pretty  card-basket  from  the  table.  "  See 
my  valentines;  how  many  and  how  beautiful 
they  are.  Is  not  this  one  recherche  7  "  She  took 
from  a  neat  envelope  an  exquisitely  fine  painting, 
<he  coloring  and  delicacy  of  which  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  sweetness  of  the  well  known 
poem  which  had  suggested  it.  It  was  the  touch 
of  a  most  gifted  artist  which  had  given  such  per- 
fect delineation  to  the  fairy  figure  leaning  against 
ihe  cold  sutue,  **  the  ruined  tower,"  **  the  moon- 
light stealing  o*er  the  scene.'*  Eugene  immedi- 
ately recognised  the  idea  and  repeated — 

**■  And  tkt  WM  tberOf  mj  hope,  ny  joy, 

My  owa,  ny  Geaevisv*  ! " 

And 

"  Ail  lu»pM,  all  paHMiu,  all  deligkta, 

Whatever  stin  thii  roettal  fnuae, 
All  are  bat  miniiten  of  iove 

And  feed  hii  laered  flame.** 

He  made  no  comments.  The  artist  was  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  and  this  clever  little  affair  spoke  vol- 
umes in  his  favor.  Eugene  had  tried  his  skill  with 
the  pen  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  write  anythiag 
he  thought  worthy  of  sending  to  Genevieve,  and 
he.  had  scattered  his  effusions  nPdireqtjonB  where 
he  eared  little  for  praise  or  censure.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  a  belle  in  the  neighborhr»od,  who  had 
recognized  his  style,  very  disiaterestedly  brought 
the  compliment  to  elicit  Genevieve's  admiration. 
Genevieve  wondered,  but  said  little,  and  yet  de- 
termined to  punish  him  for  his  neglect  of  her  lady- 


ship. She  had  her  iiill  triumph,  but  it  lasted  but 
a  moment,  for  when  she  saw  how  miserably  jealous 
he  looked,  she  turned  over  other  blazoned  leaves, 
and  found  all  kinds  of  verses  and  designs  ;  some 
designedly  comte,  others  seriously  -so.  **  Here  are 
little  Susette^s,"  said  she.  -  I  suspect  Mr.  Tom  of 
their  authorship.  He  likes  to  have  his  little  sister 
think  she  Is  somebody." 
They  ran  thus : 

**  If  yo«  and  I  together  lived, 

How  happy  we  ihoald  be ; 
1  *d  iplit  the  wood,  and  build  the  fire, 

And  yoa  ihonld  make  the  tea.** 

"  What  a  felicitous  prospect!  "  said  Eugene. 
"  'T  is  a  pity  to  spoil  such  beautiful  paper." 

Enclosed  in  a  gold  and  green  border,  in  school- 
boy hand,  was  the  next — 

**  If  I  waa  rich  as  Ben,  the  Jew, 
Hiat  Buiy,  t  wonld  be  year  bean ;  , 

I  *d  bay  yoo  candy  every  day, 
And  take  yen  with  me  to  theihow.** 

As  they  had  read  and  remarked,  instinctively 
they  had  drawn  nearer  the  waning  fire.  Gene- 
vieve sat  with  a  screen  in  her  hand ;  a  happy 
thought  had  suddenly  struck  Eugene,  and  he  was 
writing  hurriedly  on  an  envelope  be  had  cabbaged 
from  the  basket. 

"  Your  Valentine  comes  late  in  the  day.  Well, 
I  will  see  if  you  pay  me  the  same  compliments  as 
Miss  H.  and  Miss  D.  have  received  from  your  ap- 
preciating muse,*'  cried  the  blushing  gipsey. 

*' Spare  me  your  sarcasms!  'They  have  my 
whimsies,  but  thou  hast  ray  heart.' " 

*<Hush!  you'll  wake  papa.*' 

"  Well,  then,  give  me  an  answer." 
.     "  Wait  tiU  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  I  can't;  why  can't  you  say  f«»  and 
make  me  happy  to-night  \  " 

"  You  may  ask  papa." 

Some  dozen  minutes  after  that,  when  Genevieve 
had  taken  the  last  remaining  lamp  to  light  her 
lover  through  the  hall,  a  most  eosutie  burst  of 
laughter  was  heard  from  the  elbow-chair. 

«  Ha,  ha,  ha,  they  have  left  me  in  the  dark, 
have  they  7  Why,  the  room  is  as  cold  as  Green- 
land. A  regular  courting  fire,  *  two  coals  and  an 
ashea'  Ha,  ha,  ha,  my  eonaent  S  they  know  that 
won't  be  long  coming;  but  I'lftease  them  some, 
I  will ;  I  '11  threaten  and  scold  and  order  Eugene 
out  of  doors — oh  if  s  too  good  1  " 

*<  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  roared,  as  he  went  stumbling 
along,  kicking  the  children's  stools  aside,  and,  like 
a  great  donkey  before  a  cart,  rolling  the  centre - 
table  across  the  floor.  Ifiy  ha,  ha,  ha,  sounded  at 
his  chamber  door,  but  spite  of  all  his  mischievous 
resolves,  he  caught  Genevieve  in  his  arms  as  she 
passed,  and  pressing  her  glowing  cheek  to  his 
withered  face,  he  blessed  all  true  Valentines. 
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III. 

Soft  ig  yoar  boy's  cradled  sleep,  sweet  Florence 
Nerval ;  his  breath  comes  lightly  from  lips  red  and 
dewy  as  the  pomegranate  flower;  his  unstained 
brow,  so  white,  so  pure,  retains  not  even  the  im- 
print of  the  sorrowlul  hisses  you  have  lavished  on 
him.  He  is  yonr  idol,  young  mother,  you  know  it 
well ;  his  fair  countenance  and  the  dimpled  limbs, 
half  veiled  by  the  broidered  quilt,  have  bewitched 
yon.  And  not  his  beauty  alone  has  stolen  from 
her  heart  such  an  intensity  of  fondness,  bat  she  re- 
calls as  he  slumbers  the  tenderness  of  his  tones, 
his  ardent  clinging  to  her  neck,  and  all  the  win- 
ning ways  that  seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to 
her  darling.  She  blesses  his  sleep,  yet  she  longs 
for  his  waking.  She  longs  to  see  those  prisoning 
lids  let  out  the  delidous  secret  of  bis  innocent 
love.  She  is  sad  and  she  longs  for  his  comforting 
caresses,  yet  she  fears  that  be  will  be  grieved  at 
her  tearful  eyes  and  ber  face  pale  with  sleepless- 
ness, so  she  draws  the  warm  folds  closer  around 
him,  and  almost  holds  her  breath  as  she  bends 
over  him.    Ah,  why  is  Florence  so  sad  1 

Captain  Norval,  but  one  short  month  ago,  had 
come  from  a  long  voyage.  In  the  craziest  excess 
of  joy  bis  wife  wept  in  bis  arms  and  his  boy  shout- 
ed and  danced  about  his  knees.  He  was  a  grace- 
ful, manly  fellow,  full  of  enthusiasm  tempered 
with  good  sense,  and  the  trio  for  a  while  seemed 
in  an  Eden  of  their  own.  But  it  is  almost  as  ridi- 
culous as  sad,  how  soon  we  poor  mortals  slip  from 
the  pinnacles  of  bliss,  and  how  easily  may  be  in- 
terrupted the  '*  entente  cordiale  *'  between  the  best 
of  friends.  Little  Charlie  was  his  mother's  com- 
fort and  solace  in  his  father's  long  absences,  and 
she  loved  to  bestow  every  indulgence  on  him.  In- 
stead of  restraining  his  boyish  and  wilful  temper, 
she  held  the  rein  lightly,  and  subdued  herself  to 
the  imperious  will  of  the  half-spoiled  pet.  The 
captain  was  too  sensible  to  allow  this ;  he  remon- 
strated, and  even  pnniehed  Master  Charlie  for 
some  naughtiness  by  conBnement  in  a  dark  closet 
and  by  the  loss  of  a  meal.  The  mother's  heart 
revolted  at  such  seeming  cruelty ;  she  was  sad 
and  indignant,  and  in  this  unhappy  state  of  things 
he  was  called  away  by  business  to  a  neighboring 
city. 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  caused  Florence  to  rise 
and  go  thither  with  finger  on  lip,  and  then  with  a 
letter  she  had  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  domestic, 
she  returned  to  her  post.  She  knew  well  the 
carelessly  flowing,  but  graceful  lines — 

**  My  dearest,  best  Florence : — 

"  In  the  old  times,  when  we  were  boy  and 
girl  together,  you  would,  have  thought  it  strange 
enough  if  I  had  let  St.  Valentine's  day  pass  with- 
out some  token  of  my  attachment  to  you.  How 
happy  we  were  then,  and  why  should  we  be  less 
happy  now  7    Tou  are  the  same  cherishing  and 


noble  being,  and  I  am  as  dewottHf  tnie.  Yov 
are  even  dearer,  for  a  thousaBd  new  ties  hare  been 
span  aroond  us,  but  if  I  stop  to  tell  you  how  I 
love  you,  it  wouM  take  me  all  the  morning,  and 
my  mercantile  friends  would  laugh  at  me,  if  of  all 
days  in  the  year  I  claimed  this  one  as  a  botiday. 

"  Dear  wife,  while  I  am  in  the  wo»ld*s  bustle,  you 
sit  by  a  quiet  fireside.  Your  path  through  iiie  is 
smooth  and  soft,  and  you  are  blest  by  the  presenee 
of  the  dear  little  creature  we  both  so  doat  upon. 
While  I  am  so  long  away  he  quite  forgets  my 
lineaments,  and  only  feels  Ins  heart  spring  up  to 
me  by  some  law  which  nature  has  implanted 
there,  or  by  the  sweet  teachings  of  his  mother  } 
yon  are  with  him  waking  or  sleepingy  through  all 
his  transient  joys  and  sorrows ;  you  arouse  his 
hopes  and^iniater  to  his  wants.  Crood  €vod  1 
what  unlimited  gratitude  my  boy  will  owe  the 
guardian  of  his  infrmt  years !  It  is  no  light  task 
to  ibilow  his  bounding  steps  and  to  watch  his 
couch.  Bless  thee,  dear,  for  all  this  eare  and  ten- 
derness, yet  remember  thou  must  be  eolieiteus  of 
his  highest  interests.  The  waxen  form  thou 
adomest  now  will  soon  grow  to  sterner  propor- 
tions ;  the  sports  that  amuse  thee  are  the  budding 
exercises  of  manly  deeds.  See,  now,  thou  art 
training  a  man  to  buiTet  with  the  worid»  and 
more,  thou  bast  a  yonng  spirit  to  lead  heavenward. 
Dost  thou  study  his  miod  and  watch  the  secret 
springs  of  his  actions  t  Knowest  tho»  not  thy 
fingers  are  on  the  keys  of  a  dee[>*voiced  organ, 
whose  echoes  will  linger  long  1  Thou  must  teach 
him  first  faithfully  to  obey  thee,  aud  render  him 
patient  and  quick  to  see  the  right.  Do  I  impose  on 
thee  stem  duties,  and  a  life  requiring  more  fore- 
sight, energy  and  calmness,  than  blend  in  the 
nature  of  every  woman  1  1  know  that  thou  hast 
these  good  gifts^  and  says  the  wise  Glerman,  **  The 
true  mother  is  the  who,  when  the  fother  is  dead 
or  absent,  can  fill  his  place  to  the  children." 
Courage,  my  dove ;  our  boy  will  yet  be  all  we 
would  have  him.  Adieu  !  Oh,  if  thou  didsl 
know  how  I  wear  thine  image  in  my  heart  and 
how  I  strive  for  the  welfare  of  thy  darling  and 
thyself,  thou  wouldst  well  believe  me 

Thy  truest  VALEWTnix." 

A  gush  of  ineffably  sweet  and  heart-sprung 
tears  and  sighs— half  penitence,  half  joy — ^broke 
from  the  mother  and  the  wife.  The  young  alum- 
berer  woke  to  see  them  brushed  away,  and  to  wel- 
come blithe  smiles  to  her  delicate  face.  She 
threw  aside  the  hea^  curtains  and  let  the  glorious 
daylight  seal  eoch  brow  with  brightness.  Crystal 
bells  on  every  tree  made  music  on  the  breeze  ; 
the  sky  above  was  densely  blue.  The  boy 
looked  with  wonder  on  a  scene  so  fair,  but  she 
drew  him  by  her  side  to  pray  for  the  dear,  absent 
father. 
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It  is  not  commonly  known  what  was  the  origin 
of  this  term  for  the  evening  of  the  last  day  in  the 
year.    A  German  chronicle  gives  the  following: 

In  the  doiater  of  Haindorf  there  lived,  many 
years  ainoe,  two  monks  in  the  closest  .friendship, 
whose  names  were  Angustin  and  Sylvester.  Their 
feelings  and  thonghts  so  harmonized  with  each 
other  that  they  might  be  said  to  be  the  same, 
and  no  misfortune  seemed  so  great  as  a  eepara- 
tion.  They  often  talked  together  of  the  life  which 
is  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  dearest  hope  of  each 
was  to  find  the  other  in  the  realm  of  spirits. 

"  If  it  be  granted  to  the  dead,"  Sylvester  would 
often  say,  «  to  return  to  the  friend  of  their  soul,  to 
bear  him  along  with  them,  thus  shall  it  be  with 
me  and  thee,  mine  Augnstin ! "  And  Augustin 
said,  **  I  will  come  and  conduct  thee  hence,  Syl- 
vester, if  it  be  permitted  me  to  revisit  earth." 

Christmas  approached,  when  brother  Sylvester 
was  sent  to  Prague  by  the  guardian  on  aiRdrs  of 
the  cloister.  He  took  leave  of  his  friend  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  while  Augustin  saw  nothing 
to  apprehend  in  the  prospect  of  so  brief  a  separa- 
tion. 

"  If  poflsible,"  said  Sylvester,  '<  I  will  return  to 
thee  by  Christmas-day ;  but  I  will  nirely  come  to 
be  with  thee  on  the  last  even  of  the  year,  which 
we  have  been  wont  solemnly  to  celebrate  to- 
gether." 

Sylvester  departed  from  the  cloister.  Christ- 
mas came,  but  he  returned  not.  The  year  drew 
nigh  its  close,  but  he  still  remained  absent. 

It  was  now  the  last  day  of  December.  Augus- 
tin looked  pale  and  troubled  at  the  prolonged 
absence  of  liis  friend.  The  pleasing  custom  was 
observed  in  the  Haindorf  cloister  of  laying  a  cover 
and  placing  a  chair  at  the  table  for  those  of  the 
brotherhood  who  were  not  present,  substituting  for 
the  plate  a  bunch  of  fragrant  flowen. 

This  was  done  according  to  habit  for  brother 
Sylvester.  When  ^the  supper  with  which  the 
monks  were  accustomed  piously  and  affectionately 
to  celebrate  this  period  of  time  was  announced, 
Augustin  took  his  seat  next  the  bunch  of  flowers 
placed  in  honor  of  his  absent  fnend.  Sylvester 
was  much  thought  and  spoken  of;  the  guardian 
praised  his  obedience,  zeal  and  piety;  and  the 
other  brethren,  including  Augustin,  bore  willing 
testimony  to  his  merit. 

Suddenly  brother  Augustin,  who  was  speaking. 


became  silent ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  wild 
earnestness  on  the  figure  of  Sylvester,  who  entered 
the  room  and  walked  with  slow  and  noiseless 
steps  to  his  place  beside  him. 

"  Thou  art  come  at'last,  Sylvester  I "  Augustin 
found  breath  to  say.  The  other  monks  stared  at 
him.  '*  Of  whom  speakest  thou  ?  thou  art  raving ! " 
said  they  all. 

"See  you  not  brother  Sylvester  here,  at  my 
right  hand?"  asked  Augustin.  They  all  replied 
that  they  saw  nothing. 

**  Then  it  is  true ! "  murmured  Augustin,  smiling 
fiiintly,  and  drooping  his  head  on  his  breast,  "  he 
has  departed  from  this  world !  He  will  soon,  soon 
bear  me  along  with  him ! " 

His  voice  Altered;  his  head  sank  lower;  he 
breathed  hard  and  gaspingly.  The  brethren  has- 
tened to  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  expired.  At 
that  moment  the  clock  struck  ten. 

Two  days  after,  the  guardian  received  the  infor- 
mation that  on  the  same  evening,  at  the  same 
hour,  brother  Sylvester  had  calmly  and  resignedly 
breathed  his  last. 


THE  WILLI-DANCE. 

From  a  balcony  of  his  estate  tjie  proud  baron 
of  Lowenstein  looked  forth  upon  the  road  that 
wound  down  the  mountain,  and  along  the  narrow 
valley  toward  Trenesin,  and  the  populous  plain 
beyond.  He  saw  a  young  man  of  noble  figure 
and  countenance,  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse, 
issue  from  the  castle-gate,  and  rapidly  pass  along 
the  road ;  every  movement  expressive  of  youthful 
activity  and  cheerfulness. 

The  baron  laughed  wildly.  The  next  moment 
he  summoned  an  attendant  and  bade  him  call  the 
lady  Emelka  to  his  presence. 

The  fair  daughter  of  the  baron  came  at  his 
summons.  She  looked  beside  him  like  a  bright 
star  beaming  from  the  midst  of  a  thunder-cloud. 
Her  fiither  led  her  to  the  balcony. 

"  Seest  thou  yon  cavalier,"  he  asked,  "  who 
rides  so  gleefully  7    Dost  thou  know  him  ?  " 

The  maiden,  surprised  at  the  question,  answered 
hesitatingly, "  Aye,  my  father,  I  do  know  him ;  he 
is  your  page,  Gyula." 

**  Knowest  thou  whither  he  goeth  ?  '*  again  asked 
the  stem  noble.    "  To  his  death ! " 

Like  the  yielding  sapling  when  it  is  stricken  by 

the  blast  bent  the  form  of  the  young  girl ;  and 
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flhe  would  have  fiillen  had  not  her  father's  power- 
ful arm  sapported  her.  He  called  her  wooien, 
and  dismissed  her  to  her  own  apartment. 

Meanwhile  Gjrula  rode  on,  unconscious  to  what 
the  gloomy  baron,  his  master,  had  destined  him. 
He  had  received  orders  to  go  to  the  Templars' 
Hoepitium,  at  Postuy,  and  deliver  secretly  a 
letter  to  the  prior.  He  longed  for  opportunity  to 
win  more  of  his  lord's  favor,  and  saw  in  this  pri- 
vate mission  a  mark  of  his  confidence.  Who 
may  paint  the  sweet  visions  that  haunted  his 
fancy — ^visions  of  love  and  the  beautiful  Emelka ! 

At  sunset  he  reached  a  wood  not  far  from  the 
convent,  where  he  halted  to  wait  for  night ;  for 
he  had  been  commanded  not  to  seek  the  prior  till 
then.  It  was  the  close  of  a  lovely  day  in  May  ; 
the  purple  and  gold  of  the  sunset,  the  clear,  deep 
blue  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  gentle  whisper- 
ings of  the  breeze,  the  rustling  of  the  foliage, 
and  the  plaintive  song  of  the  nightingale,  all 
filled  ius  heart  with  a  calm  delight.  He  lingered 
till  the  stars  came  out  brightly,  then  pursued  his 
way,  till  the  tall,  gloomy  pile  of  the  old  monastery 
rose  before  him. 

At  his  summons,  a  servant  opened  the  iron  gate 
that  moved  noiselessly  on  its  hinges,  and  asked  in 
a  low  tone,  «*Come  you  from  the  Order  I " 

"  No ;  I  come  to  the  prior,  from  the  baron  of 
Lowenstein." 

"  Follow  me ! "  was  the  response ;  and  the  page 
accompanied  the  servant  along  a  vaulted  gallery, 
and  up  a  steep,  winding  stair.  They  stopped 
before  a  door  at  which  the  attendant  knocked 
softly  three  times.  A  voice  from  within  invited 
entrance.  Tl^  servant  pointed  to  the  door,  and 
turning,  disappeared  in  the  darknes  of  the  corri- 
dor.   Gyula  opened  the  door. 

The  room  was  faintly  lighted  by  a  lamp,  the 
feeble  rajrs  of  which  fell  upon  the  motionless 
figure  of  the  prior  seated  in  an  old  fashioned  arm- 
chair. He  looked  like  a  knightly  image  on  the 
canvass  of  some  of  the  old  paintera.  When  the 
youth  came  nearer,  so  that  his  features  could  be 
seen,  the  grey-headed  man  started,  and  passed  his 
hand  slowly  over  his  forehead,  as  one  abstracted 
or  just  roused  from  a  drsara.  The  page  delivered 
the  baron's  letter;  the  prior  opened  and  read  it  in 
silence.  His  face  grew  darker,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  as  if  rooted  to  the  writing.  His  silence  was 
so  deep  that  Gyula  could  hear  the  beatings  of  his 
heart. 

At  length  the  prior  recovered  himself.  "  Thy 
name  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Gyula  Ferhegyi." 

"Thy  parents'?" 

"  Geisa  Ferhegyi  and  Susa  Lorandi — are  both 
dead." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  The  prior's  eye  was 
fixed  OB  the  youth's  hand. 


**  The  ring  upon  thy  finger  t " 

"  It  was  the  last  gift  of  my  dying  mother,"  an- 
swered the  page — showing  it. 

A  slight  color  overspread  the  prior's  pale  face. 
He  beckoned  his  visitor  to  a  seat,  and  said,  <*  My 
predecessor  has  been  called  away,  and  so  suddenly 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  inform  the  baron  of 
his  removal.  His  letter  is  for  him.  It  commands 
him,  under  pain  of  the  baron's  displeasure  in  case 
of  disobedience,  to  put  to  death  the  person  who 
bears  it" 

Gyula's  looks  showed  his  amazement. 

"  To  put  him  to  death— but  secretly,"  resumed 
the  prior,."  because  he  has  dared  to  love  his  lord's 
daughter ! " 

"Knows  love  the  pride  of  ancestry V  asked 
the  page. 

"  Silence ! "  interrupted  the  old  man.  **  Thou 
seest  I  must  obey  the  command  of  my  superior— 
the  baron's  order." 

Gyula  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Yet  will  I  do  thee  no  harm— swear  to  me  thou 
wilt  keep  secret  what  I  shall  disclose." 

The  page  took  the  oath  requiised.  The  prior 
continued,  while  his  voice  expressed  the  deepest 
emotion:  *'Thou  must  leave  here  this  night. 
Here  is  a  letter  to  our  superior  in  Croatia ;  it  was 
destmed  for  another,  but  shall  be  thine.  Read  it, 
and  insert  thine  own  name.  The  superior  will 
place  thee  among  our  number.  Conduct  thyself 
well,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven.  And  at  the 
worst,  if  ail  others  desert  thee,  thou  hast  a  friend 
in  me." 

How  have  I  deserved  such  kindness  1 "  cried 
the  page,  deeply  affected. 

"  Thou  hast  led  me  back,"  answered  the  old 
man,  *'into  the  days  of  my  youth;  thou  hast 
softened  my  heart  anew.  I  am  constrained  to  tell 
thee  that  thy  mother  has  twice  given  thee  life. 
I  loved  her ;  loved  her  with  all  the  intensity  of 
youthful  feeling.  I  saw  her  often  at  her  father's 
castle.  Alas*  a  happier  suitor— even  thy  fether— 
loved  her  also !  How  can  I  describe  what  I  suf- 
fered 7  I  resolved  to  see  her  once  more  and  learn 
my  fiite.  I  rode  to  the  castle  ;  all  was  festivity 
there,  and  an  attendant  informed  me  the  music 
and  feasting  were  to  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  his 
young  mistress.  I  sent  her  a  ring  by  the  boy  as 
my  gifl — ^it  is  the  same  thou  wearest — mounted 
my  horse  and  rode  away.  I  became  a  Templar. 
Some  time  after  I  had  taken  the  vows,  a  knight, 
who  came  to  our  hospitium,  brought  intelligence 
of  thy  mother.  He  described  the  magnificence  of 
the  bridal,  and  told  how  the  rumor  had  gone 
abroad  that  she  loved  another,  and  had  sacrificed 
herself  at  the  command  of  her  fiither.  Every  word 
the  knight  uttered  was  a  dagger  thrust  in  my 
heart.  Since  that  time  I  have  heard  nothing  more, 
for  I  would  not  permit  myself  to  inquire  after  her. 


I  wae  sent  to  the  East.  I  aooght  death  there  in 
vain.  I  retained  hither  bat  a  few  days  Bince»  and 
I  now  griefe  not  that  the  Saracen's  eword  did 
not  reach  me,  mnoe  I  can  save  thy  life.  But  see, 
the  sand  is  ranning  Jow,  and  time  presses.  Fare- 
weD,  and  if  sorrow  oppress  thy  heart,  think  apon 
all  that  I  have  suffered." 

The  page  knelt  in  speechless  emotion  at  the  feet 
of  his  benc&ctor.  The  prior  arose  and  touched  a 
small  bell ;  the  servant  re-appeared  and  conducted 
Gyula  out  of  the  gates.  The  page  found  himself 
on  horseback  almost  before  he  had  collected  his 
thoughts,  and  speedily  lost  sight  of  the  gloomy 
walls  of  the  convent 


In  the  castle  of  Lowenstein,  meanwhile,  all 
was  desolation.  Scarcely  had  the  lady  Emelka 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  when  a  messenger  from 
the  Postny  prior  brought  the  information  that  the 
baron's  page  had  been  swept  away  and  drowned 
in  the  waters  of  the  Berbo  ford. 

Emelka  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness. 
At  the  prospect  of  losing  his  only  child,  the  baron 
became  almost-  frantic.  He  sent  for  a  monk 
reno¥med  for  medical  skill,  whose  care  rescued 
her  from  immediate  danger-^ut  he  could  not 
reach  the  root  of  her  malady.  She  faded  day 
after  day.  The  Summer  passed ;  Autumn  came 
and  went,  giving  place  to  Winter.  The  baron 
spent  most  of  his  time  hunting  in  the  forest. 

One  evening,  when  the  snow  was  falling  thickly, 
when  the  castle  was  wrapped  in  still  rest,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  hoarse  scream  of  the  eagle 
startled  from  her  nest,  or  the  measured  call  of  the 
sentinel,  Emelka  sat  in  her  chamber,  attended 
by  her  nurse,  Gunda,  and  listened  to  tales  of 
another  age — ^to  legends  of  the  knight  Argylus,  or 
to  the  first  minstrels  of  Hungary.  The  loquacity 
of  the  old  nurse  beguiled  the  sufiering  of  her 
young  mistress.  She  told  tales  of  constant  love — 
of  revenge  for  broken  vows — of  spirits  walking  at 
night  to  revisit  loved  ones  amoi^  those  living — 
or  of  those  who  had  been  separated  in  life  being 
united  in  another  worid. 

"  I  love  best,  nurse,*'  said  Emelka,  "  to  hear 
diee  talk  of  the  Willis.    Tell  me  more  of  them." 

"  A  Willi,  my  dear  chUd,"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, "  is  a  maiden  who  dies  while  betrothed. 
The  Willis  wander  restless  about  the  earth,  and 
hold  their  dances  at  some  cross-road.  If  they  see 
a  man,  they  dance  him  to  death,  and  he  becomes 
the  bridegroom  of  the  youngest  Willi,  who  then 
finds  repose.  My  sister,  who  died  young,  is  a 
Willi.  I  have  often  seen  her  in  the  moon-light." 
Here  followed  a  history  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  poor  girl.  Emelka  listened  eagerly,  and 
almost  forgot  her  own  anguish  in  her  interest  in 
the  narrative. 

Spring  now  approached.    One  day  the  baron 


returned  from  Tervetveny,  and  announced  to  his 
daughter  that  she  was  the  afiianoed  bride  of  its 
lord.  Emelka  knew  her  fether's  iron  will,  and 
retired  in  silence  from  his  presence.  The  baron, 
well-pleased,  looked  on  the  wide  landscape  that 
could  be  seen  from  the  castle,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
expectation  of  ruling  over  so  many  mountains  and 
rich  vales  with  his  son-in-law. 

As  for  Emelka,  in  her  heart's  utter  despair  sh» 
prayed  that  Heaven  would  save  her;  and  she 
was  saved.  She  grew  paler  and  paler {  the 
rose-hue  vanished  from  her  lips ;  the  light  of 
her  blue  eyes  was  quenched  ;  and  her  raven  hair 
hung  loosely,  like  a  shroud,  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  Her  last  dying  words  were,  "  Father, 
I  forgive  thee,  that  thou  didst  banish  Gyula !  " 

The  strong  baron  trembled;  and  when  his 
daughter  expired,  caused  the  fair  corpse  to  be 
borne  into  the  wood,  and  interred  in  a  cave,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  time,  in  solitary  gloom,  refu- 
sing to  speak  with  any  one. 

The  intelligence  of  the  desolation  that  had 
overtaken  the  house  of  Lowenstein  spread  rapidly 
abroad  and  reached  Gyula  in  Croatia.  He  set 
forward  immediately  on  his  journey  homeward,  re- 
solved to  force  from  the  proud  baron  the  privilege 
of  watching  over  her  grave. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  the  sad  wanderer  drew 
nigh  to  Lowenstein,  and  entered  the  wood  above 
mentioned.  A  strange  emotion  overcame  him  as 
he  proceeded;  he  heard  a  rustling  like  leaves 
swept  past  by  the  wind  ;  there  was  a  fiiint  sound 
of  music  in  the  air,  like  the  blended  song  of  night- 
ingales at  a  distance;  and  a  feeble  glimmer 
amidst  the  foliage,  like  the  light  of  glow-worms. 
Pressing  onward,  he  emerged  into  an  open  space  ; 
the  moon  rode  high  in  heaven  ;  the  distant  clock 
of  the  convent  struck  twelve.  The  page  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  Willis.  Softly 
mingled  their  voices  in  a  strain  of  melancholy 
music,  and  more  and  more  rapidly  they  floated  in 
the  mazes  of  their  dance — their  rings  and  myrtle- 
crown  gleaming  in  the  light,  and  their  long  locks 
streaming  like  a  cloud  over  each  flitting  form. 
One  of  them  approached  Gyula  and  seized  him 
by  the  arm.  He  cried,  *'  Emelka  !  "  for  Emelka 
it  was — ^but  was  speechless  at  the  sight  of  her 
fixed  eyes  and  rigid  features.  Her  arms  were 
thrown  round  him  ;  her  cold  touch  struck  to  his 
heart,  and  he  expired  in  that  deathly  embrace. 

When  the  baron  came  down  into  the  valley, 
from  the  castle,  next  morning,  he  found  the  corpse 
of  his  former  page.  *'  May  my  sin  be  forgiv- 
en me,  he  exclaimed,  lifting  his  eyes  toward 
Heaven.  He  took  up  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
youth,  bore  him  to  the  cave,  and  buried  him 
beside  his  daughter.  Many  a  time  afterward* 
saw  he  in  his  dreams  the  page  and  his  daughter, 
and  thought  they  looked  forgivingly  upon  him. 
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Long  she  sported  freely,  lightly, 
With  her  soft  and  glowing  chain  $ 
"  Nay,  it  clasps  my  heart  so  tightly, 
I  most  break  the  toy  in  twain !" 


Vain  resolve  !  the  tie  that  bound  her, 
Harden'd  'neath  her  stmggling  will. 

Fast  its  blossoms  fell  around  her. 
But  the  fetter  lingered  still. 


LYRA. 


BT     MAT     MBRBDXTB. 


Thb  spirit  of  hannony,  who  dwelieth  amid  the  for 
off  golden  sphere?,  risited  oar  earth  in  the  sweet 
Spring-time,  and  wandered  entranced  by  the  lonely 
shore  of  the  wild,  unfathomable  sea,  where  the 
Nereids  greeted  him  with  low  mysterious  mnsic. 
There  he  met  the  earth  spirit,  the  guardian  mother, 
who  unseen  to  mortal  eye«  treadeth  softly  in  the 
steps  of  the  morning,  and  nourisheth  from  her  own 
ever  springing  life  her  lair  earth  children. 

"Thy  young  world  is  beautiful,  oh  gentle 
mother,"  said  the  angel  of  the  spheres.  "  A  fit 
abiding  place  for  the  immortal  harmonies.  Fash- 
ion then,  out  of  thy  material  substance,  forms 
which,  partaking  of  that  grosser  nature,  shall  be  of 
the  earth  earthy,  and  I  will  breathe  imo  them  a 
spark  from  my  high  spiritual  essence.  So  shall 
they  be  my  children  and  thine." 

Then  sprang  forth  from  the  earth's  warm  bosom 
three  golden  lyres,  glorious  to  behold,  for  they  were 
studded  over  with  glittering  gems  of  every  change- 
ful hue,  which  flashed  and  spart^ed  in  the  sun- 
beams, like  to  the  br^ht  stars  above. 

"  Behold  them !  my  friirest  children,  my  latest 
bom ! "  excUimed  the  joyfiil  mother ;  "  are  they 
not  worthy  a  place  among  those  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  music,  who,  in  the  silent  night,  tread  with 
swift  shining  feet  the  a^ure  vault  o'erhead  1 " 

The  spirit  of  harmony  looked  with  delight  on 
the  fiur  earth-children,  and  he  breathed  into  the 
slender  strings  a  stream  of  pure  life  from  his  own 
inmost  being.  ThAi  said  he,  "  Oh  wonderful 
natures!  ChHdren  of  earth,  yet  linked  to  the 
immortalB !  Bid  your  mysterious  harmonies  hide 
themselves  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  your  being, 
and  only  when  a  sympathetic  hand  touches  the 
chords,  let  the  music  of  the  spheres  gush  forth ; 
then  to  the  sons*  of  men  ye  shall  discourse  in  the 
language  of  the  angels,  and  awaken  in  their  hearts 
hints  and  echoes  of  their  native  spirit  home ;  ui- 
quenchable  yearnings  for  the  infinite,  which  shall 
lead  them  inward  and  upward,  from  this  cold  world 
of  doubts  and  limitations,  to  the  starry  land  of 
wondrous  harmonies,  the  heavenly  home." 

And  he  named  the  lyres,  one  Luthcera,  one 
Harmonia,  and  the  last  Lyra  ;  names  which  have 
beautiful  meanings  in  the  language  of  the  stars, 
though  we  of  this  lower  world  comprehend  them 


not.  Then  ascended  the  spirit  on  the  last  glowing 
sunbeams  to  his  dwelling  place  amid  those  circling 
orbs  that  move  unwearied  through  the  infinite 
spaces. 

So  the  fair  lyres  stood  alone,  and  as  the  sea 
breeze  swept  by  their  slender  chords  vibrated  with 
hidden  melodies,  which  are  their  love,  their  life, 
and  which  trembling,  desired  to  burst  from  the 
material  prison,  and  pour  forth  their  free  spiritual 
life  in  angelic  accords.  Now  came  the  children  of 
the  fishermen  who  dwelt  among  the  rocks,  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  friir  sisten,  and  wished  to 
draw  music  from  the  golden  strings ;  but  as  one 
by  one  the  hands  swept  over  them,  no  sympathetic 
touch  drew  forth  the  hidden  spirits  that  slept 
within,  and  the  three  lyres  still  stood  silent  and 
motionless.  A  bright-eyed  youth  came  to  Lnthosra 
and  said,  "  Beautiful  lyre  I  let  not  thy  strings  rust 
unused  in  the  sea  breeze  ;  rather  discourse  for  me 
sweet  gentle  music  for  which  my  soul  longs." 

Then  said  LuthcBra  weeping,  to  her  sisters, 
"  The  voice  within  calls  loudly  for  utterance.  It  Is 
too  strong  for  me.  I  must  send  it  forth  or  die." 
And  as  his  hand  touched  the  strings,  burst  forth 
wild,  passionate,  heaven-born  harmonies.  But  the 
youth  understood  not  the  music. 

"  These  sounds  are  strange  discords  to  mine 
ear,"  he  exclaimed,  and  carelessly  laid  her  aside. 

There  stood  she  neglected.  The  strength  of 
her  soul  was  wasted,  and  the  tremulous  strings 
burst  with  a  melancholy  sound.  The  spirit  of  the 
lyre  had  fled.  Then  said  Harmonia,  sadly,  "  None 
can  understand  the  hidden  depths  of  our  natures. 
But  I  will  not  live  alone.  I  will  aing  the  songs  of 
this  earth,  and  forget  the  melodies  of  the  spirit- 
land."  And  as  they  clustered  round  her,  admiring 
the  sparkling  jewels,  she  sang  them  gay  songs, 
bright  and  glancing  as  their  own  gleaming  waters, 
and  each  ear  listened  enchanted. 

'*  Charming  Harmonia !  **  excUimed  the  boldest 

of  the  throng,  "  Thy  music  is  glorious.     Thou 

must  be  mine."    And  he  carried  her  off  in  triumph 

to  his  father's  halls,  and  placed  her  amid  rich 

draperies,  choice  delicately  veined  marbles  and 

rare  fiiigrant  woods,  as  his  most  precious  treasure ; 

but  as  she  sang  in  the  language  of  this  lower 

world,  she  forgot  the  notes  of  the  spheres ;  then 
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the  spirit  of  hannony  fonook  her,  and  she  became 
as  one  of  the  earth-children  who  claim  no  kindred 
with  the  stars. 

So  Lyra  was  lefl  among  the  rocks,  alone  and 
desolate,  and  in  the  night-time,  tear-drops  like 
shining  pearls  begenmied  the  strings.  The  spirit 
had  waked  up,  and  her  chorda  vibrated  moumfolly 
with  every  passing  breeze.  Her  mother,  the  gentle 
earth  spirit,  wept  with  her  child  and  strove  to 
soothe  her  with  soft  night-dews  and  cool  refreshing 
aiiB. 

<*  Kind  mother,"  said  Lyra.  "  Why  most  I  die 
with  sweet  music  trembling  uniqx>ken  on  every 
string?  Ah  why  didst  thou  make  me  thus? 
With  angelic  melodies,  incomprehensible,  unfii- 
*homable,  ever  striving  ontward,  toward  the  un- 
attainable. Must  I  ever  live  thus,  trembling  to 
pour  forth  my  soul  in  song,  yet  bound  by  invisible 
fetters,  mocked  as  by  fiends?  Cursed,  cursed  be  the 
hour  when  I  came  to  this  cold,  pitiless  earth ! " 

The  earth  spirit  understood  not  fully  her  child ; 
she  eoold  only  weep  over  her  with  gentle  sympa- 
thy, and  she  said,  "  Be  patient,  oh  ray  daughter 
If  thou  cherish  the  spark  of  life  which  the  spirit 
of  harmony  hath  breathed  into  thee,  it  will  yet 
find  utterance.  Thy  spiritual  essence  shall  not  die 
undeveloped ;  it  is  indeed  imperishable,  and  has 
a  living  power  by  which  it  shall  find  at  last  a  free 
sphere.  But  if  thou  wilt  not  remain  thus,  follow 
thy  nster  Harmonia.  Forget  the  songs  of  the 
angels.  Speak  to  the  children  of  men  in  their 
own  language  and  they  will  love  thee,  for  thou  art 
the  fairest  of  all  my  children." 

"  Nay  ;  let  me  rather  live  ever  alone,*'  answered 
Lyra.  "  I  cannot  forget  this  hidden  soul  of  har- 
mony ;  it  is  my  life."    And  she  retired  into  the 


deepest  recesses  of  her  being.     To  those  who 
questioned  her  she  made  no  response. 

"  She  is  cold  and  dead,''  said  they.  "  No 
harmony  dwells  in  her  strings."  And  t£ey  lefl 
her  alone. 

But  the  unhappy  ones,  the  lonely,  weary  chil- 
dren of  earth  visited  the  gentle  Lyra,  and  in  the 
silent  night-time  she  soothed  them  with  low 
snatches  of  unearthly  melodies,  fragmentary  and 
sad,  for  though  they  comprehended  not  clearly  the 
language,  their  hearts  sympathized  with  her  song. 
Then  came  the  wild  ocean  epint,  the  demon  of  the 
blast,  who  bears  rule  in  this  lower  world,  and  said» 
angrily,  "  Does  the  lyre  utter  no  response  to  the 
earth  children  ?  I  will  draw  music  from  the  subtle 
strings.  None  may  resist  me."  He  rushed  past 
with  a  loud  jarring  sound.  The  slender  strings 
snapped  at  his  rude  touch,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned  the  fair  lyre  lay  shattered  on  the  shore. 

The  nnhappy  ones  mourned  for  her  through  the 
long  day,  and  when  the  night  came  said  to  the  earth 
spirit,  *'  Why  did  our  gentle  friend  die  thus,  with 
her  song  unsung  ?  Of  what  use,  then,  were  all 
those  celestial  harmonies  ?  " 

**  Behold,  my  children !  "  said  the  earth  spirit, 
pointing  upward.  "  There  dwelleth  Lyra  among 
the  starry  spheres.  8he  singeth  her  song  gladly 
in  the  compatiy  of  the  immortals,  for  the  spirit  of 
harmony  hath  recalled  the  lonely  one  to  her  native 
home." 

•  •••«•  So  ofttimes  in  the  still  night,  when 
the  busy  heart  of  earth  throbs  leas  loudly,  with 
thy  q>iritual  ear  thou  mayst  discern  her  celestial 
harmonies,  fiiintly,  distantly  8onnding,as  die  winds, 
with  the  dazzling  star-crowned  angels,  through  the 
measureless  space  of  that  blissful  spirit-land. 


NEW    YORK,    PROM    WEEHAWKEN. 

(See  the  Engraving.) 


Very  correct,  Mr.  Bartlett.     Any  body  who  had 
ever  seen  the  "commercial  emporium"  of  the 
Western  world,  and  its  noble  bay,  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  sub- 
ject at  a  glance.     Not  that  the  city  cuts  a  very 
imposing  or  picturesque  figure  ;  the  picture  is  too 
small  for  that,  cutting  off  a  **  huge  cantle  '*  of  the 
extension  Northward,  and  in  the  minuteness  of 
the  presentation  of  what  remains  giving  to  view 
nothing  more  than  a  confused  mass  of  little  rect- 
angular figures,  affording  room  for  neither  grace 
nor  beauty.    To  be  sure  we  can  pick  out  some  of 
the  steeples,  but  steeples  on  so  small  a  scale 
are  not  the  most  elegant  or  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  architecture.     But  then  the  bay — 
that  noble  sheet  of  water,  the  superior  of  which, 
considering  all  its  uses  and  advantages,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  world.    Apart  from  its 
beauty,  what  mountains  of  wealth  have  been 


borne  upon  its  tranquil  bosom ;  how  safely  has  it 
received  and  sheltered  mercantile  navies  far  more 
numerous  and  ten  thousand  times  more  precious 
than  all  the  war  navies  of  the  world.  Seated 
upon  such  a  bay,  a  city  must  needs  become  great. 
Commerce  will  flow  where  it  is  best  accommoda- 
ted ;  and  surely  it  can  nowhere  find  more  superb 
accommodations  than  are  proffered  for  its  accept- 
ance at  the  mouth  of  the  majestic  Hudson. 

And  there  is  capital  fishing,  too,  in  that  same 
Hudson,  especially  at  shad  time  of  year,  when 
long  poles  projecting  above  the  sur&ce  scrape  the 
keels  of  passing  steamboats,  and  inform  the  re- 
joicing epicure  that  the  breakfast  table  is  in  the 
possession  of  its  most  tempting  delicacy.  We 
blush  a  little  at  mentionidg  suck  a  thing,  but  it  is 
a  fact  nevertheless  that  shad  and  oysters  are  not 
the  least  among  the  claims  of  New  Vork  bay  to 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  J.  I. 
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The  Elder*!  U ousb,  ui  Th*  Threw  Cooverta.    AVao  Terk  : 

£dw«rd  Dunigaa. 

Ul*  all  ficUoott— «xcop(tnf  of  coarse  tJboM  which  are  poe' 
itively  immoral,  such  as  the  wriiiugs  of  Madame  DodeTant, 
alias  George  Sand,  Voitaiie,  and  otlier  pruteiatid  eorruptors 
of  human  uature— the  mo«t  objeetioDable,  in  oar  vi^Wj  are 
the  polemical  dotoIs  so  moeh  in  vogue  among  bigols  of  va- 
noua  sects  and  creeds,  f^ot  so  much,  perhaps,  bj  reason 
of  any  eseential  harm  they  may  do  in  eieaiing  errors  of 
opiiiiuD,  tts  lor  their  wreiched  untaimeaB  as  intellectual  pro- 
ductions, and  for  their  tendency  tu  induce  *'  hatred,  malice 
and  all  uncharitableness  "  in  tbe  ductile  minds  of  those 
who  axe  most  apt  to  read  them.  It  is  not  my  probable  that 
the  religious  novels  of  one  sect  will  be  resorted  to  by  de 
cided  advocates  of  another ;  they  genenJly  find  their  read- 
ers among  those  whose  peculiar  leoets  they  are  written  to 
enforce  or  illustrate ;  and  in  the  great  m^onu  of  cases  the 
manoer  in  which  they  are  written  is  adapted,  if  not  designed, 
merely  to  encourage  and  con0rm  the  already  existing  dispo- 
sition of  such  te  exclaim,  in  their  bearta  ix  not  with  their 
lips,  to  all  but  fellows  of  their  own  communion,  "stand 
a»ide,  for  1  am  holier  than  thou."  Tbe  very  essence  of 
their  teaching  is  that  in  the  Father'e  house  there  ia  but  one 
mansion,  in  lile  but  one  road  by  which  that  mansion  may  be 
reached — and  that  a  road  of  doctrine  or  opinion.  In  alt  our 
reading  of  this  cia«B  we  do  not  remember  a  religious  or 
sectarian  romance  in  which  the  great  and  bleaaed  virtue  of 
charily  Wat  not  literally  trampled  under  foot. 

I'he  other  ground  ofobjectioo  lo  which  we  have  adverted 
—more  intellectual  in  its  character — u  the  gross  unfairness 
with  which  argument,  or  somethmg  made  to  pass  for  such, 
is  woven  into  tbe  development  of  the  story  and  the  acta  or 
speeches  of  the  characters.  The  fault  is  almost  inseparable 
from  the  very  natuie  of  such  writing,  because  bigotry  is  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  little  minds,  and  great  minds  are 
not  apt  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  sectarian 
novels. 

.  The  little  volume  eotitled  tt  the  head  of  this  notice  is 
among  the  worst  of  the  bad  eiass  to  which  it  belongs. 
Written  in  laud  of  Roman  Catholicism,  it  is  as  feeble  and 
woith;et8  in  the  literary  point  of  view,  and  as  mischievous 
and  hateful  in  the  moral,  as  the  most  envenomed  Protestant 
fiction  of  the  same  kind  that  we  have  ever  eneounteied.  In 
the  progress  of  the  story  the  Protestants  are  all  presented  in 
detentabie  or  deplorable  aspects,  until  they  are  converted  ; 
while  the  Caihulica  are  ail  patterns  of  wisdom,  virtue  and 
every  moral  excellence.  The  copious  argument,  or  what  is 
made  to  pass  for  such,  u  flippant  exactly  in  proportion  to  its 
shallowness ;  and  the  object  or  eiiect,  il  on  the  mmds  of  any 
it  have  ettect  at  all,  is  simply  to  exasperate  that  aectarian 
hatred  of  which  Heaven  knows  there  is  already  quite 
enough  in  the  world,  and  of  sufficient  bittemeas.  In  short, 
it  is  a  book  the  publication  of  which  can  only  be  regretlsd 
by  every  person  of  right  feeling  and  Judgment. 

Tbb  Statbbmbh  of  Ambhicx.    By  Mrs.  Sarah  Mytton 

Maury.    PkUadelphia  :  Carey  and  Hart. 

The  daily  press  throughout  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  has  had  or  is  having  its  own  fun  to  itself  over  this  very 
absurd  volume,  which  has  come  from  across  the  water  to 
break  the  almost  invariable  uniformity  of  splenetic  and  de- 
preciating comment  by  English  writers  on  American  men  and 
manners  Mrs.  tiarah  Mytton  Maury,  it  appears,  is  the EngUsh 
wife  of  an  Amerioan  gentleman  long  resident  in  England; 
a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  who  came  to  this  country,  a  year  or 
two  unoe,  for  some  uaknownpurpose,  travelled  considerably, 
and  seems  to  have  made  it  a  point  of  business  or  pleasure  io 
affect  the  society  of  onr  public  men,  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  From  these,  according  to  her  own  account,  she 
received  the  warmest  attention  that  could  be  awarded  to 
the  higheet  order  of  feminine  attractions  ;  the  truth  being, 
probably,  that  the  gentlemen  were  civil  at  tbe  beginning, 
and  finally  amused  by  soraetliing  in  her  ohaiactar  and  de- 


portment. Be  that  as  It  may,  she  has  rewarded  their  eour^ 
tesy,  after  her  own  fashion,  by  going  home  to  England  and 
putting  forth  a  book  in  which  every  one  of  them  is  lauded 
to  the  skies  as  a  miraole  of  wwj  thing  grand,  iiinstrioas 
and  bewitching  in  humanity,  and  herself  as  the  most  oapti* 
valing  and  captivated  of  all  po«ible  women.  The  matter  of 
her  adulation  would  be  almost  ofiisnsive  if  its  manner  were 
not  so  very  ridiculous ;  a  qualification  which  happily  rescues 
the  subjects  of  her  toadymg — to  use  an  appropriate  though 
not  very  elegant  expression — ftom  the  imminent  hazard  of 
being  set  up  for  laughiag-stoeks  to  the  world.  The  reader 
finds  so  much  to  laugh  at  in  the  antbor  that  he  has  no  mer- 
riment to  spare  for  her  victims. 

Thb   WicKLiFriTBS.     By  Mrs.  Mackay.     JV*e«  Twrk: 
Robert  Carter. 

Another  aectarian  romanee,  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the 
great  question,  it  is  less  obnoxious,  however,  to  the  gene- 
ral accusations  against  this  class  of  ficuoo  than  the  novel 
in  conneetion  with  which  we  have  adverted  to  those  accu- 
sations, as  well  beoausa  its  tone  is  much  less  bigoted  and 
denunciatory  as  because  it  is  rather  historical  than  argu- 
mentative. Tbe  time  of  the  story  is  that  stirring  period  of 
EAglish  history  when  tho  ware  of  the  red  and  white  roses 
had  been  put  down,  tor  a  time,  by  the  elevation  of  Edward 
the  fourth  to  the  throne ;  and  the  progress  of  the  story  gives 
pretty  fairly  the  Protestant  view  of  the  religious  dupates, 
quarrels  and  persecutions  that  marked  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  in  England.  The  tale  is  oonstructed  with 
some  skill,  though  rather  heavy ;  and  the  author  seems  to 
have  consulted  the  annals  of  the  time  with  diligenee  and  a 
not  very  prejudiced  or  intolerant  spirit. 

Uazutt's  Lum  or  Natolboii.  Xtw  York :  Wiley  and 
Putnam. 

The  long  reign  of  blind,  envenomed  pr^udiee  against 
the  "  man  of  destiny,"  even  in  i!<nglaiid,  where  such 
mighty  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  it  perpetuity,  seems 
drawing  to  a  close.  Within  a  few  years  past  many  admis- 
sions have  been  made  by  the  English  press  which  at  one 
time  would  have  been  scouted  as  the  rankeit  falsehoods ; 
and  we  have  even  read,  in  a  London  journal  of  the  Ughest 
character,  the  frank  acknowledsemeot  that  at  Waterloo 
>  the  numerical  inforiority  ol  the  French  was  decided,  and 
that  if  the  plana  of  Napoleon  had  not  been  deftoted  by 
treachery  or  something  almost  as  bad,  the  result  of  the  great 
battle  would  probably  have  been  very  difihreat.  We  have 
seen  it  adoiated,  too,  aud  this  as  a  lact  no  longer  admitting 
of  dispute,  that  at  most  of  the  French  defeats  in  fipain  theie 
was  a  great  disparity  of  foroe,  to  the  advantage  9(  tbn  vic- 
tors ;  although  tbe  world  was  made  to  believe,  for  many 
yeait^  that  in  all  those  battles  the  triumph  was  woo,  com- 
oaratively  by  a  handful  against  a  host.  The  character  of 
KapoleoQ  has  not  yet  fared  so  well  as  the  military  reputation 
of  the  people  who  still  love  his  memory  ;  but  even  in  this 
particular  a  great  melioration  has  been  effected,  and  if  full 

^ostioe  is  not  done  to  the  great  Emperor,  at  leaat  he  is  no 
onger  regarded  as  a  monster,  a  demon,  a  oombination  of 
all  wickedness. 

Mr.  hszlitt  wrote  this  work,  we  are  told,  as  a  labor  of 
love.  He  was  animated  by  a  sincere  desiie  to  present  Na- 
poleon fairly  before  his  countrymen :  and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, to  his  praise,  that  in  many  things  he  has  taken  a 
clearer,  juster  and  more  intelligent  view  of  Napoleonic  life 
and  action  than  most  English  historians.  But  Haxlitt,  though 
a  vigorous  and  clear-eyed,  was  not  a  large  thinker ;  his 
grasp  of  mind  was  not  extensive  enough  to  take  in  the 
whole  scope  of  Napoleon's  agency  upon  Europe  and  the 
world.  Isolated  points  he  elucidates  with  precision  ;  bat 
his  view  of  the  great  whole  is  both  imperfect  and  obscuxa. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  historv  of  Napoleon  which  is 
yet  to  be  written  his  work  is  valuable }  but  it  must  not  be 
aooepted  ns  all  that  is  wanted. 


NOTICES   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ludwig  Vons  Maudelslope— Kate  Carol  to  Mary  B.,  are  accepted.    We  do  not  yet 
*'  Buaps  from  Aunt  PaUy's  Writing  Desk  -, "  we  shookl  be  pleased  to  do  hk 
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THE   MAN   THAT   KILLED   HIS   NEIGHBORS. 


FOUNDED    ON    FACT. 


BT    L.    MAKIA    CHILD. 


It  is  carious  to  observe  how  a  man's  spiritual  state 
reflects  itself  in  the  people  and  animals  around 
him  ;  nay,  in  the  very  garments,  trees  and  stones. 
Reuben  BlacJE  was  an  infestation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  resided.  The  very  sight  of 
him  produced  effects  similar  to  the  Hindoo  magical 
tune,  called  Raug,  which  is  said  to  bring  on  clouds, 
storms  and  earthquakes.  His  wife  seemed  lean, 
sharp  and  uncomfortable.  The  heads  of  his  boys 
had  a  bristling  aspect,  as  if  each  individual  hair 
stood  on  end  with  perpetual  fear.  The  cows 
polled  out  their  horns  horizontally,  as  soon  as  he 
opened  the  barn-yard  gate.  The  dog  dropped  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  and  eyed  him  askance,  to 
see  what  humor  he  was  in.  The  cat  looked  wild 
and  scraggy,  and  had  been  known  to  rush  straight 
up  the  chimney  when  he  moved  toward  her. 
Fanny  Kemble's  expressive  description  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  stage-horses  was  exactly  suited  to 
Reuben's  poor  old  nag.  "  His  hide  resembled  an 
old  hair- trunk.'*  Continual  ^hipping  and  kicking 
bad  made  him  such  a  stoic,  that  no  amount  of 
blows  could  quicken  his  pace,  and  no  chirruping 
could  change  the  dejected  drooping  of  his  head. 
All  his  natural  language  said,  as  plain  as  a  horse 
could  say  it,  that  he  was  a  most  unhappy  beast. 
Even  the  trees  on  Reuben's  premises  had  a  gnarled 
and  knotted  appearance.  The  bark  wept  little 
sickly  tears  of  gum,  and  the  branches  grew  awry, 
as  if  they  felt  the  continual  discord,  and  made 
sorry  faces  at  each  other  behind  their  owner's  back. 
Vol.  Vm— No.  5. 


His  fields  were  red  with  sorrel,  or  run  over  with 
mullein.  Every  thing  seemed  as  hard  and  arid  as 
his  ovni  visage.  Every  day,  he  cursed  the  town 
and  the  neighborhood,  because  they  poisoned  his 
dogs,  and  stoned  his  hens,  and  shot  his  cats.  Con- 
tinual law-suits  involved  him  in  so  much  expense 
that  he  had  neither  time  nor  money  to  spend  on 
the  improvement  of  his  farm. 

Against  Joe  Smith,  a  poor  laborer  in  the  neigh>- 
borhood,  he  had  brought  three  suits  in  succession. 
Joe  said  he  had  returned  a  spade  he  borrowed,  and 
Reuben  swore  he  had  not.  He  sued  Joe,  and 
recovered  damages,  for  which  he  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  seize  his  pig.  Joe,  in  his  wrath,  called 
titm  an  old  swindler,  and  a  curse  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. These  remarks  were  sooji'jl^eated  to 
Reuben.  He  brought  an  acti^^for  libel,  and 
recovered  twenty-five  cents.,  rh)voked  at  the 
laugh  this  occasioned,  he  watched  for  Joe  to  pass 
by,  and  set  his  big  dog  upon  him,  screaming 
furiously,  "  Call  me  an  old  swindler  again,  will 
you  7  "  An  evil  spirit^ i^  more  contagious  than 
the  plague.  Joe  went  home  and  scolded  his  wife, 
and  boxed  little  Joe's  ears,  and  kicked  the  cat ; 
and  not  one  of  them  knew  what  it  was  all  for. 
A  fortnight  afler,  Reuben's  big  dog  was  found 
dead  by  poison.  Whereupon  he  brought  another 
action  against  Joe  Smith,  and  not  being  able  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  the  charge  of  dog-murder,  he 
took  his  revenge  by  poisoning  a  pet  lamb,  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Smith.    Thus  the  bad  game  went  on, 
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with  matual  worrimeat  and  loss.  Joe's  temper 
grew  more  and  more  vindictive,  and  the  love  of 
talking  over  his  troubles  at  the  grog-shop  inereased 
upon  him.  Poor  Mrs.  Smith  cried  and  said  it  was 
all  owing  lo  Reuben  Black  ;  for  a  better  hearted 
man  never  lived  than  her  Joe,  when  she  first 
married  him. 

Such  was  the  state   of  things  when  Simeon 
Green  purchased  the   farm  adjoining  Reuben's. 
The  estate  had  been  much  neglected,  and  had 
caught  thistles  and  mullein  from  the  neighboring 
fields.     But  Simeon  was  a  diligent  man,  blessed 
by  nature  with   a  healthy  organization    and  a 
genial  temperament ;  and  a  wise  and  kind  educa- 
tion had  aided  nature  in  the  perfection  of  her 
goodly  work    His  provident  industry  soon  changed 
the  aspect  of  things  on  the  farm.      River-mud, 
autumn-leaves,  old  shoes  and  old  bones,  were  all 
put  in  requisition  to  assist  in  the  production  of  use 
and  beauty.     The  trees,  with   branches  pruned, 
and  bark  scraped  free  from  moss  and  insects,  soon 
looked  clean  and  vigorous.   Fields  of  grain  waved 
where  weeds  had  rioted.     Persian  lilacs  bowed 
gracefully  over  the  simple  gateway.     Michigan 
roses  covered  half  the  house  with  their  abundant 
clusters.     Even  the  rough  rock,  which  formed  the 
door-step,  was   edged  with   golden  moss.    The 
sleek  horse,  feeding  in  clover,  tossed  his  mane  and 
neighed  when  his  master  came  near ;  as  much  as 
to  say, "  The  world  is  ail  the  pleasanter  for  having 
you  in  it,  Simeon  Green  I  *'     The  old  cow,  fond- 
ling her  calf  under  the  great  walnut  tree,  walked 
up  to  him  with  serious  friendly  face,  asking  for 
the  slice  of  sugar-beet  be  was  wont  to  give  her. 
Chanticleer,  strutting  about,   with  his  troop  of 
plump  hens  and  downy  little  chickens,  took  no 
trouble  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  but  flapped  his 
glossy  wings,  and  crowed  a  welcome  in  his  very 
face.     When  Simeon  turned  his  steps  homeward, 
the  boys  threw  up  their  caps  and  ran  out  shouting, 
**  Father's  coming ! "  and  little  Mary  went  tod- 
dling up  to  him,  with  a  dandelion  blossom  to  plt^e 
in  his  bivUaifehoIe.    His  wife  was  a  woman  of  few 
words,  but  ahe  sometimes  said  to  her  neighbors, 
with  a  quiet  Jdnd  of  satisfaocion,  "Everybody 
loves  my  husband,"  that  knows  him.     They  can't 
help  it." 

Simeon  Green's  acquaintance  knew  that  he  was 
never  engaged  in  a  law-suit  in  his  life  ;  but  they 
predicted  that  he  woul4  find  it  impossible  to 
avoid  it  now.  They  told  him  his  next  neighbor 
was  determined  to  quarrel  with  people,  whether 
they  would  or  not ;  that  he  was  like  John  Lilburne, 
of  whom  Judge  Jenkins  said,  "  If  the  world  was 
emptied  of  every  person  but  himself,  Lilburne 
would  still  quarrel  with  John,  and  John  with 
Lilburne." 

**  Is  that  his  character  7  "  said  Simeon.  "  If 
he  exercises  it  upon  me  I  will  soon  kill  him." 


s 


In  every  neighborhood   there  are  individmils 
who  like  to  foment  disputes,  not  from  any  definite 
intention  of  malice  or  mischief,  but  merely  because 
it  makes  a  little  ripple  of  excitement  in  the  dull 
stream  of  life,  like  a  contest  between  dogs  or 
game-cocks.   Such  people  were  not  slow  in  repeat- 
ing Simeon  Green's  remark  about  his  wrangling 
neighbor.    **  Kill  me  !  will  he  ?  "  exclaimed  Reu- 
ben.  He  said  no  more ;  but  his  tightly  compressed 
mouth  had  such  a  significant  expression  that  his 
dog  dodged  him,  as  he  would  the  track  of  a  tiger. 
That  very  night  Reuben  turned  his  horse  into  the 
highway,  in  hopes  he  would  commit  some  depre- 
dations on  neighbor  Green's  premises.    But  Joe 
Smith,  seeing  the  animal  at  large,  let  down  the 
bars  of  Reuben's  own   corn-field,  and  the  poor 
beast  walked  in,  and  feasted  as  he  had  not  done 
for  many  a  year.     It  would  have  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  Reuben  if  he  could  have  brought  a 
law-suit  against  his  horse ;  but  as  it  was,  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  beating  him.    His 
next  exploit  was  to  shoot  Mary  Green's  handsome 
chanticleer,  because  he  stood  on  the  stone- wall 
and  crowed,  in  the  ignorant  joy  of  his  heart,  two 
inches  beyond  the  frontier  Ime  that  bounded  the 
contiguous  farms.     Simeon  said  he  was  sorry  for 
the  poor  bird,  and  sorry  because  his  wife  and 
children  liked  the  pretty  creature  ;  but  otherwise 
it  was  no  great  matter.     He  had  been  intending 
to  build  a  poultry  yard,  with  a  good  high  fence, 
that  his  hens  might  not  annoy  his  neighbors ;  and 
now  he  was  admonished  to  make  haste  and  do  it. 
He  would  build   them  a  snug  warm   house   to 
roost  in  ;  they  should  have  plenty  of  gravel  and 
oats,  and  room  to  promenade  back  and  forth,  and 
crow  and  cackle  to  their  hearts'  content ;  there  they 
could  enjoy  themselves,  and  be  out  of  barm's  way. 
But  Reuben  Black  had  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  perseverance    which  might    have  produced 
great  results  for  mankind,  had  those  qualities  been 
devoted  to  some  more  noble  purpose  than  provok- 
ing quarrels.     A  pear  tree  in  his  garden  very 
improperly  stretched  over    a  friendly  arm  into 
Simeon  Green's  premises.      Whether  the  sunny 
state  of  things  there  had  a  cheering  effect  on  the  tree 
I  know  not ;  but  it  hippened  that  this  overhanging 
bough  bore  more  abundant  fruit,  and  glowed  with 
a  richer  hue,  than  the  other  boughs.  One  day,  little 
George  Green,  as  he  went  whistling  along,  picked 
up  a  pear  that  had  fallen  into  his  father's  garden. 
The  instant  he  touched  it  he  felt  something  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp.     It 
was  Reuben  Black's  whip,  followed  by  such  a 
storm  of  angry  words  that  the  poor  child  rushed 
into  the  house  in  an  agony  of  terror.    But  this 
experiment  failed  also.    The  boy  was  soothed  by 
his  mother,  and  told  not  to  go  near  the  pear  tree 
again  ;  and  there  the  matter  ended. 
This  imperturbable  good  nature  vexed  Reuben 
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more  than  all  the  tricks  and  taunts  he  met  from 
others.  Evil  efforts  he  coald  understand,  and 
repay  with  compound  interest ;  but  he  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  perpetual  forbearance.  It 
seemed  to  him  there  must  be  something  contemp- 
tuous in  it.  He  disliked  Simeon  Green  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  town  put  together,  because 
he  made  him  feel  so  uncomfortably  in  the  wrong, 
and  did  not  afford  him  the  slightest  pretext  for 
complaint.  It  was  annoying  to  see  everything  in 
his  neighbor's  domains  looking  so  happy,  and  pre- 
senting such  a  bright  contrast  to  the  forlornness  of 
his  own.  When  their  wagons  passed  each  other 
on  the  road,  it  seemed  as  if  Simeon's  horse  tossed 
his  head  higher,  and  flung  out  his  mane,  as  if  he 
knew  he  was  going  by  Reuben  Black's  old  nag. 
He  often  said  he  supposed  Green  covered  his 
house  with  roses  and  honeysuckles  on  purpose  to 
shame  his  bare  walls.  But  he  didn't  care — not 
he  !  He  wasn't  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  rot  his 
boards  with  such  stuff.  But  no  one  resented  his 
disparaging  remarks,  or  sought  to  provoke  him  in 
any  way.  The  roses  smiled,  the  horse  neighed, 
and  the  calf  capered ;  but  none  of  them  had  the 
least  idea  they  were  insulting  Reuben  Black. 
Even  the  dog  had  no  malice  in  his  heart,  though 
he  did  one  night  chase  home  his  geese,  and  bark 
at  them  through  the  bars.  Reuben  told  his  mas- 
ter, the  next  day,  he  swore  he  would  bring  an 
action  against  him  if  he  didn't  keep  that  dog  at 
home ;  and  Simeon  answered  very  quietly  that  he 
would  try  to  take  better  care  of  him.  For  several 
days  a  strict  watch  was  kept,  in  hopes  Towzer 
would  worry  the  geese  again  ;  but  they  paced 
home  undisturbed,  and  not  a  solitary  bow-wow 
furnished  excuse  for  a  law-suit. 

The  new  neighbors  not  only  declined  quarrel- 
ling, but  they  occasionally  made  positive  advances 
toward  a  friendly  relation.  Simeon's  wife  sent 
Mrs.  Black  a  large  basket  full  of  very  fine  cherries. 
Pleased  with  the  unexpected  attention,  she  cor- 
dially replied,  "Tell  your  mother  it  was  very 
kind  of  her,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her." 
Reuben,  who  sat  smoking  in  the  chimney-comer, 
listened  to  this  message  once  without  any  manites- 
tation  of  impatience,  except  whiffing  the  smoke 
through  his  pipe  a  little  faster  and  fiercer  than 
usual.  But  when  the  boy  was  going  out  of  the 
door,  and  the  friendly  words  were  again  repeated, 
he  exclaimed,  "Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
Peg.  They  want  to  give  us  a  hint  to  send  a 
basket  of  our  pears ;  that's  the  upshot  of  the  busi* 
neas.  You  may  send  'em  a  basket,  when  they 
are  ripe ;  for  I  scorn  to  be  under  obligation,  espe- 
cially to  your  smooth-tongued  folks."  Poor  Peggy, 
whose  arid  life  had  been  tor  the  moment  refreshed 
with  a  little  dew  of  kindness,  admitted  distrust  into 
her  bosom,  and  the  halo  that  radiated  round  the 
ripe  glowing  cherries  departed. 


Not  long  after  this  advance  toward  good  neigh- 
borhood, some  laborer:!  employed  by  Simeon 
Green,  passing  over  a  bit  of  marshy  ground,  with  a 
heavy  team,  stuck  fast  in  a  bog  occasioned  by 
long  continued  rain  The  poor  oxen  were  entirely 
unable  to  extricate  themselves,  and  Simeon  ven- 
tured to  ask  assistance  from  his  waspish  neighbor, 
who  was  working  at  a  short  distance.  Reuben 
replied  gruffly,  *'  I've  got  enough  to  do  to  attend  to 
my  own  business."  The  civil  request  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  use  his  oxen  and  chains  for  a 
few  moments  being  answered  in  the  same  surly 
tone,  Simeon  silently  walked  off,  in  search  of  a 
more  obliging  neighbor. 

The  men,  who  were  left  waiting  with  the  pa- 
tient, suffering  oxen,  scolded  about  Reuben's  ill- 
nature,  and  said  they  hoped  he  would  get  stuck  in 
the  same  bog  himself.  Their  employer  rejoined, 
"  If  he  does,  we  will  do  our  duty  and  help  him 
out."  "  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  good- 
natured,"  said  they.  "  If  Reuben  Black  takes  the 
notion  that  people  are  afraid  of  him,  it  makes 
him  trample  on  them  worse  than  ever." 

"  Ob,  wait  a  while,"  replied  Mr.  Green,  smiling, 
"  I  will  kill  him  before  long.  Wait  and  see  if  I 
don't  kill  him." 

It  chanced,  soon  after,  that  Reuben's  tiam  did 
stick  fast  in  the  same  bog,  as  the  workmen  had 
wished.  Simeon  observed  it  from  a  neighboring 
field,  and  gave  directions  that  the  oxen  and  chains 
should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  his  assistance. 
The  men  laughed,shook  their  heads,  and  said  it  was 
good  enough  for  the  old  hornet.  They,  however, 
cheerfullv  proceeded  to  do  as  their  employer  had 
requested.  '*  You  are  in  a  bad  situation,  neigh- 
bor," said  Simeon,  as  he  came  along  side  of  the 
foundered  team.  **  But  my  men  are  coming  with 
two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  think  we  shall  soon  man- 
age to  help  you  out."  **  You  may  take  your  oxen 
back  again,"  replied  Reuben ;  *'  I  dont't  want  any 
of  your  help."  In  a  very  fiiendly  tone  Simeon 
answered,  "  I  cannot  consent  to  do  that ;  for  even- 
ing is  coming  on,  and  you  have  very  little  time  to 
lose.  It  is  a  bad  job  apy  time,  but  it  will  be  still 
worse  in  the  dark."  '*  Light  or  dark,  I  dont  ask 
your  help,"  replied  Reuben,  emphatically. ,  "  I 
wouldn't  help  you  out  of  the  bog,  the  other  day, 
when  you  asked  me."  **  The  trouble  1  had  in 
relieving  my  poor  oxen  teaches  me  to  sympathize 
vrith  others  in  the  some  situation,"  answered 
Simeon.  "  Don't  let  us  waste  words  about  it, 
neighbor.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  home  and 
leave  you  here  in  the  bog,  and  night  coming  on." 
The  team  was  soon  drawn  out,  and  Simeon  and 
his  men  went  away,  without  waiting  for  thanks. 
When  Reuben  went  home  that  night,  he  was 
unusually  silent  and  thoughtful.  After  smoking 
a  while,  in  deep  contemplation,  he  gently  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  said,  with  a  sigh, 
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"  Peg,  Simeon  Green  htu  killed  me  !  '*  «  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "  said  his  wife,  dropping  her  knit- 
ting, with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  You  know  when 
he  first  came  into  this  neighborhood,  he  »aid  he'd 
kill  me"  replied  Reuben ;  "and  be  has  done  it. 
The  other  day  he  asked  me  to  help  draw  his  team 
out  of  the  bog,  and  I  told  him  I  had  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  my  own  business.  To  day  my 
team  stuck  fast  in  the  same  bog,  and  he  came 
wiih  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it  out.  I  felt  sort 
of  ashamed  to  have  him  lend  me  a  hand,  so  I  told 
him  I  didn't  want  any  of  his  help ;  but  he  answered, 
just  as  pleasant  as  if  nothing  contrary  had  eyer 
happened,  that  night  was  coming  on,  and  he  was 
not  willing  to  leave  me  there  in  the  mud."  "  It 
was  very  good  of  him,*'  replied  Peggy.  **  He  is  a 
pleasant-spoken  man,  and  always  has  a  pretty 
word  to  say  to  the  boys.  His  wife  seems 
to  be  a  nice  neighborly  body,  too."  Reuben  made 
no  answer ;  but  after  meditating  a  while,  be  re- 
marked, **  Peg,  you  know  that  big  ripe  melon 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  1  yon  may  as 
well  carry  it  over  there,  in  the  morning."  His 
vnfe  said  she  would,  without  asking  him  to  explain 
where  "  over  there  "  was. 

But  when  the  morning  came  Reuben  walked 
back  and  forth,  and  round  and  round,  with  that 
sort  of  aimless  activity,  often  manifested  by  hens, 
and  by  fiishionable  idlers,  who  feel  restless,  and 
don't  know  what  to  run  after.  At  length,  the 
cause  of  his  uncertain  movements  was  explained, 
by  his  saying,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  **  I  guess 
I  may  as  well  carry  the  melon  myself,  and  thank 
him  for  his  oxen  1  In  my  flurry  down  there  in 
the  marsh,  I  didn't  think  to  say  I  was  obliged  to 
him."  4 

He  marched  off  toward  the  garden,  and  his  wife 
stood  at  the  door,  with  one  band  on  her  hip,  and 
the  other  shading  the  sun  from  her  eyes,  to  see  if 
he  really  would  carry   the  melon  into  Simeon 
Green's  house.     It  was  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent that  had  happened  since  her  marriage.     She 
could  hardly  believe  her  own  eyes.    He  walked 
quick,  as  if  afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  unufiual  impulse  into  action '  if  be  stopped  to 
re-cocsider  the  question.    When  he  found  himself 
in  Mr.  Green's  house,  he  felt  extremely  awkward, 
and  hastened  to  say,  "  Mrs.  Green,  here  is  a  melon 
my  wife  sent  you,  and  we  reckon  it's  a  ripe  one." 
Without  manifesting  any  surprise  at  such  unex- 
pected courtesy,  the  friendly  matron  thanked  him, 
and  invited  him  to  sit  down.     But  he  stood  play- 
ing with  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  without  raising 
his  eyes  said,  **  May  be  Mr.  Green  ain't  in,  this 
morning"?" 

'*  He  is  at  the  pump,  and  will  be  in  directly,'* 
she  replied ;  and  before  her  words  were  spoken, 
the  honest  man  walked  in,  with  a  face  as  fivsh 
and  bright  as  a  June  morning.     He  stepped  right 


up  to  Reuben,  shook  his  hand  cordially,  and  said, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  neighbor.  Take  a  chair. 
Take  a  chair." 

"  Thank  you,  I  can't  stop,"  replied  Reuben.  He 
pushed  his  hat  on  one  side,  rubbed  his  head,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  then  said  suddenly,  as  if 
by  a  desperate  effort,  "  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Green,  I 
didn't  behave  right  about  the  oxen." 

"  Never  mind,  nevermind,"  replied  Mr.  Green. 
**  Perhaps  I  shall  get  into  the  bog  again  some  of 
these  rainy  days.  If  I  do,  I  shall  know  whom  to 
call  upon." 

"  Why  you  sec,"  said  Reuben,  still  very  much 
confused,  and  avoiding  Simeon's  mild  clear  eye, 
**  you  see  the  neighbors  about  here  are  very  ugly. 
If  I  bad  always  lived  by  such  neighbors  as  you  are, 
I  shouldn't  be  just  as  I  am." 

"  Ah,  well,  we  must  try  to  be  to  others  what  we 
want  them  to  be  to  us,"  rejoined  Simeon.  "  You 
know  the  good  book  says  so.  1  have  learned  by 
experience  that  if  we  speak  kind  words,  we 
hear  kind  echoes.  If  we  try  to  make  others  happy, 
it  fills  them  with  a  wish  to  make  us  happy. 
Perhaps  yon  and  I  can  bring  the  neighborhood 
round,  in  time.  Who  knows  1  Let  us  try,  Mr. 
Black,  let  us  try.  But  come  and  look  at  my 
orchard.  I  want  to  show  you  a  tree  which  I  have 
grafted  with  very  choice  apples.  If  you  like,  I 
will  procure  you  some  scions  from  the  same  stock." 

They  wen^  into  the  orchard  together,  and 
friendly  chat  soon  put  Reuben  at  his  ease.  When 
he  returned  home,  he  made  no  remarks  about  his 
visit ;  for  he  could  not,  as  yet,  summon  sufficient 
greatness  of  soul  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  had  con- 
fessed himself  in  the  wrong.  A  gun  stood  behind 
the  kitchen  door,  in  readiness  to  shoot  Mr.  Green's 
dog  for  having  barked  at  his  horse.  He  now 
fired  the  contents  into  the  air,  and  put  the  gun 
away  in  the  bam.  From  that  day,  henceforth,  he 
never  sought  for  any  pretext  to  quarrel  with  either 
the  dog  or  his  master.  A  short  time  after,  Joe 
Smith,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  saw  him  pat 
Towzer  on  the  head,  and  heard  him  say,  '*  Good 
fellow !  " 

Simeon  Green  was  far  too  magnanimous  to 
repeat  to  any  one  that  his  quarrelsome  neighbor 
bad  confessed  himself  to  blame.  He  merely 
smiled  as  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  thought  we 
should  kill  him,  after  a  while." 

Joe  Smith  did  not  believe  in  such  doctrines. 
When  he  heard  of  the  adventures  in  the  marsh, 
he  said,  "  Sim  Green's  a  fool.  When  he  first 
came  here  he  talked  very  big  about  killing  folks, 
if  they  didn't  mind  their  Ps  and  Qs.  But  he 
don't  appear  to  have  as  much  spirit  as  a  worm  ; 
for  a  worm  will  turn  when  its  trod  upon." 

Poor  Joe  had  grown  more  intemperate  and 
more  quarrelsome,  till  at  last  nobody  would  em- 
ploy him.     About  a  year  after  the  memorable 
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incident  of  the  water  melon,  some  one  stole  seve- 
ml  valuable  hides  from  Mr.  Green.  He  did  not 
mention  the  circumstance  to  any  one  but  his  wife ; 
and  they  both  had  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Joe 
was  the  thief.  The  next  week,  the  following 
anonymous  advertisement  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper of  the  county: 

"  Whoever  stole  a  lot  of  hides  on  Friday  night, 
the  5th  of  the  present  month,  is  hereby  informed 
that  the  owner  has  a  sincere  wish  to  be  his  friend. 
If  poverty  tempted  him  to  this  false  step,  the 
owner  will  keep  the  whole  transaction  a  secret, 
and  will  gladly  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
money  by  means  more  likely  to  bring  him  peace 
of  mind." 

This  singular  advertisement  of  course  excited 
a  good  deal  of  remark.  There  was  much  debate 
whether  or  ftot  the  thief  would  avail  himself  of  the 
friendly  offer.  Some  said  he  would  be  a  green- 
horn if  he  did ;  for  it  was  manifestly  a  trap  to 
catch  him.  But  he  who  had  committed  the  dis- 
honest deed  alone  knew  whence  the  benevolent 
offer  came;  and  he  knew  that  Simeon  Green 
was  not  a  man  to  set  traps  for  his  fellow 
crea  tares.  . 

A  few  nights  afterward  a  timid  knock  was 
heard  at  Simeon's  door,  just  as  the  family  were 
retiring  to  rest.  When  the  door  was  opened  Joe 
Smith  was  seen  on  the  steps,  with  a  load  of  hides 
on  his  shoulder.  Without  raising  his  eyes,  he  said 
in  a  low  humble  tone,  ''I  have  brought  these 
back,  Mr.  Green.    Where  shall  I  put  them  V* 

**  Wait  a  moment,  till  I  can  light  a  lanthom,  and 
I  will  go  to  the  bam  with  you,"  he  replied.  "  Then 
you  wiU  come  in,  and  tell  me  how  it  happened. 
We  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

Mrs.  Green  knew  that  Joe  often  went  hungry, 
and  had  become  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  of 
She  therefore  hastened  to  make  hot  coiiee. 


rum. 

and  brought  from  the  closet  some  cold  meat  and 

a  pie. 

When  they  leturned  from  the  bam  she  said, "  I 
thought  you  might  feel  the  better  for  a  little  warm 
supper,  neighbor  Smith."  Joe  turned  his  back 
toward  her,  and  did  not  speak.  He  leaned  his 
head  against  the  chimney,  and  after  a  moment's 


silence,  he  said  in  a  choked  voice,  **  It  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  stole  anything ;  and  I  have  felt 
very  bad  about  it.    I  don't  know  how  it  is.    I 
didn't  think  once  I  should  ever  come  to  be  what 
I  am.     But  I  took  to  quarrelling,  and  then  to 
drinking.    Since  I  began  to  go  down-hill,  every- 
body gives  me  a  kick.    You  are  the  first  man 
that  has  offered  me  a  helping  hand.    My  wife  is 
feeble,  and  my  children  starving.    You  have  sent 
them  many  a  meal,  God  bless  you !  and  yet  I  stole 
the  hides  from  you,  meaning  to  sell  them  the  first 
chance  I  could  get .     But  I  tell  you  the  troth,  Mr. 
Green,  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  deserved  the 
name  of  thief." 

*'  Let  it  be  the  last,  my  friend,"  said  Simeon, 
pressing  his  hand  kindly.  "The  secret  shall 
remain  between  ourselves.  You  are  young  and 
can  make  up  for  lost  time.  Come,  now,  give 
me  a  promise  that  you  will  not  drink  one  drop  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  a  year,  and  I  will  employ 
you  to-morrow,  at  good  wages.  Mary  will  go  to 
see  your  family  early  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps 
we  may  find  some  employment  for  them  also. 
The  little  boy  can  at  least  pick  up  stones.  Bat 
eat  a  bit  now,  and  drink  some  hot  eoffee.  It  will 
keep  you  from  wanting  to  drink  anything  stronger 
to-nighu  You  will  find  it  hard  to  abstain,  at 
first,  Joseph  ;  but  keep  up  a  brave  heart,  for  the 
sake  of  your  wife  and  children,  and  it  will  soon 
become  easy.  When  you  feel  the  need  of  coffee, 
tell  my  Mary,  and  she  will  always  give  it  to  you." 
Joe  tried  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the  food  seemed 
to  choke  him.  He  was  nervous  and  excited.  Af- 
ter an  inefieciual  efibrt  to  compose  himself,  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  table  and  wept  like  a  child. 

After  a  while,  Simeon  persuaded  him  to  bathe 
his  head  in  cold  water,  and  he  ate  and  drank  with 
a  good  appetite.  When  he  went  away,  the  kind- 
hearted  host  said,  "  Try  to  do  well  Joseph,  and 
you  shall  always  find  a  friend  in  me." 

The  poor  fellow  pressed  his  hand,  and  replied, 
*'  I  understand  now  how  it  is  you  kill  bad  neigh- 
bors." 

He  entered  in  Mr.  Green's  service  the  next  day, 
and  remained  in  it  many  years,  an  honest  and 
faithful  man. 
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MftB^ft  tore  aa  Kke  hit  pleiutirM,  it  withen  in  an  hour, 
R— He«  it  Maks  mw  treaaure  in  each  aUraetive  lower; 

Hii  rovinf  heart 

Hath  oft  b<9«a  triad. 

No  •oooef  plodgad 

Than  tiinied  acida. 


^    That  taodar  lova  mnchangla(,aiMhrioad  in  Woman**  hreaat, 
Na'ar  for  a  momaut  ranging,  back  from  its  ehoaan  reat. 
Endure*  with  time, 
With  lifh  and  breath. 
Through  afaaanea,  wrong, 
Du^raea  and  daalh. 
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**  THE  eUAFF." 

In  ih*  good  old  days,  wkea  power  and  might 
V\  ere  tbe  WrYf  chap  fare  of  wroag  to  right. 

And  foray  and  fight, 
By  day  and  sigh  I, 

Were  of  aoblea  and  robbers  the  chief  delighl. 

There  dwelt  near  the  chy  of  fhir  Cologne— 

Now  faniod  for  wine  and  QA,' (water)  alone— 

As  bold  a  marauder 

Aa  e*er  went  abroad,  or 

Restricted  his  taste  for  rapiae  and  pillage, 

BoiM  few  miles  roond  his  native  viMage^ 

As  proof  of  his  forefathers*  terrible  slaughtorings, 

lie*d  a  roal  of  arms  wilK  a  bwndred  qnartetings ; 

Thoagh,  if  truth  must  be  told 

Of  the  baron*  bold, 

Whose  deeds  had  achieved  the  prised  ivo  acoroy 

Their  enemies  seldom  got  more  thao  four ; 

And  while  wmting  at  home,  an  aaxioaa  spooao 

Wa*  on  the  look  out  for  the  "  head  of  her  house  i  ^ 

And  her  eldest  son, 

Who  fighting  had  gone. 

The  chances  were 

Both  "  head  '*  and  **  heir '' 

Were  solemnly  posted  UU  a  teU^ 

Despoiled  of  their  trunks,  their  money  and  plate. 

On  the  sAevawa  dsfriu  of  Von  Swartzenboarg's  gate  ; 

Unless  it  was  thought, 

The  victims  they  caught, 

Could  "  fork  out  the  handsosae,** 

In  fair  way  of  rans»iD. 

Why  then, 

1b  a  den, 

Some  sk  feet  by  ive. 

They  crammed  'emah've, 

And  waited  tSl  chance  threw  a  monk  in  tlieir  way, 

Wben  lun  reverence  was  seized  and  »iju  delay, 

Being  duly  exhorted 

To  sileaoe,  esoorted 

Straight  off  to  the  "  donjon  **  and  ordered  to  writ^ 

(An  accomplishment  not  understood  hy  a  knight 

In  those  days 

When  high-ways 

And  by-ways 

Were  full  of  disaster, 

And  any  school-master 

Who  ventured  uhroad 

^       Minus  dagger  and  sword. 

Would  be  posxled  tapa»»  the  verb  active  picking 

nis  pocket,  and  *seape  a  perilous  Keking.) 
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Being  first  iDlredneed  to  the  castennv'fl  prisoner, 
Who  was  offered  the  choice  of  a  slit  In  bb  wisen,  or 

To  avoid  IMiB*s  destrootioo. 

The  heedful  instmctioa, 

For  the  "  shaveling  *'  to  send 

A  line  to  some  friead 
To  forward  his  cash,  goods  and  chattels  instead 
Of  easiAg  his  neck  from  the  weight  of  bis  bead- 
When  the  <*  bUlet '  was  finished,  the  reverend  clerk 
Was  called  on  to  witness  the  prisoner^  mark, 

Then  sworn  o»  the  cross 

Wttbottt  any  loss 
Of  time  to  depart,  and  deliver  the  letter 
Of  maryuey  and  to  hint  tlie  <*  sooner  the  better  " 
The  terms  were  complied  with,  as  living  men  eat, 
And  Von  dwartsoDburg  couldn't  abide  *'  sUnding  treat.* 

Bntjnst  ere  he  went 

With  this  bland  document, 

By  word  of  command, 

He  shrived  the  brave  baad 

From  the  weight  of  their  sins,  who  thus  feeliug  lighter 
Of  sundry  ofieooes,  were  ready  to  figbt,  or 
Do  aught  that  their  lord  should  demand  or  request, 
Each  feeling  convinced  he  was  **  good  as  the  best,** 
And  thinking  yea*d  find  hii  pure  btMom  a-sin-ia, 
As  soon  as  a  slain  upon  newly  bleached  linen. 
We  will  leave  you  to  fancy  the  dolorous  whistle 
Which  greeted  the  news  in  this  &tyle  of  epistle. 
When  the  son  or  the  mother. 
Or  some  one  or  other. 
Had  read  it. 
Whose  credit 
Not  having  one  half  of  the  "  ready  **  propeeed, 
Was  deemed  more  oztemive  iban  they  had  suppoeed. 
We  presume  they  would  say, 
*  Here's  the  devil  to  pay 
Without  any  delay. 
Well !  there  is  but  one  way. 
And  that,  my  brave  friends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
To  look  to  your  matchlocks,  your  rapiers  and  horses — 
Mount,  spur,  to  the  road !  *tis  no  ose  to  cavtl,  or 
Btand  on  repairs— secure  ev*ry  traveller — 
Then  empty  their  pockets,  and  work  on  their  fears 
By  a  hint  you  may  find  amputating  their  ears 
An  expedient  rosea ree, 
If  their  lightness  of  purse 
Be  not  duly  atoned  in  time  to  relieve 
From  his  dungeon,  the  captive  their  cash  must  reprieve. 
Thus,  "  ad  infinUum," 
*Twas  **  fight  'em  and  IVIght  'em. 
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The  eoQBtry  arwrnd,  till  the  mm  was  eollMtod, 
Or  thfl  h<MU^*a  bikd  from  hi«  ■booldtr  (gectad. 
So  from  father  to  mm  the  motto  dencended 
Of  '*  Grab  aU  and  keep  *H,'*  add  oo  this  depeBded, 
From  the  chieftain,  e'en  down  to  the  Terieet  Tanal 
Who  dwelt  *neaih  the  laftert  of  Swartaeoboaif'e  eaatle. 
Their  elothinf  and  rations, 
And  rinons  potations. 
.  Herr  ftodolph,  the  "  Gsjurr/* 
Had  a  preeloot  riff-raif, 
A I  in  sonshine  or  rain 
Teu  would  •eth'in  his  train. 
They  were  broken  down  knighu,  and  amateur  thioTes, 
Who  at  all  roles  of  honesty  laughed  in  their  sleeves, 
And  were  evermore  ready  to  flght  and  to  battle 
For  currency,  merchandise,  ransom  and  catile. 
His  face  was  a  large  one,  hii  light  hair  was  curly, 
His  figure  the  kind  best  described  as  the  "  burly ; " 
He  cooU  drink  like  a  camel  of  wine,  but  no  water; 
And  oft  at  a  sitting  devoured  a  quarter 
Of  ven'son,  ere  quite 
His  huge  appetite 
Induced  him  in  Latin  to  say, "  quantum  suff;  ** 
Or  like  Mr.  Macbeth,  when  by  Mr.  Macduff 
Made  worms*  meat,  exclaim,  "  hold,  hold,  I've  eoongh.'* 
He  was  ^reat  at  a  tourney,  superb  in  a  scuffle. 
And  could  "  sport  a  good  toe  "  in  a  grand  double  shuffle, 
That  is  for  tbo  times,  when  men  did  environ, 
lastead  of  broadcloth,  their  persons  with  iron, 
And  in  lieu  of  a  tailor,  a  "  Jim  Brown,"  or  "  Jack  Smith," 
They  order«d  their  coaU  from  a  hard  hiuing  "  blacksmith." 
C  wonder  how  some  modem  heroes  would  feel, 
Cf  suddenly  called  on  to  do  the  genteol. 
And  frisk  gaUopadet,  in  five  hundred  of  steel ! 
The  '*  Graff"  loved  hi*  friends,  and  likewise  his  pelf, 
And  thought  most  oncomraonly  well  of  himself; 
As  for  cash,  'tis  the  truth,  and  I  deeply  regret  it, 
Ue  didn't  much  care,  let  him  think  he  could  get  it. 
The  how,  when,  or  where, 
Nor  if  foul  means,  or  fair 
Were  employed  in  iU  capture ;  but  have  it  he  would. 
By  one  or  the  other,  that  is,  if  he  could. 
Ue  thought  sluing  at  home  the  greatest  of  bores, 
And  therefore  he  hunted  the  kind  out  of  doors. 
He'd  an  escort  of  verderers,  spearmen,  and  buglemen, 
Who  nroved  to  the  game  but  a  grim  sort  of  •'  ftjglemen." 
He  traversed  the  wildest  of  foresU  and  dells, 
And  knew  every  rood  of  the  rude  Drachenfiills. 
He  held  life  in  man,  or  in  bruto,  but  a  trifle. 
And  both  were  obliged  to  submit  to  his  "  rifl«>.** 
His  trophies  were  many,  and  often  his  "  pantler  *' 
Would  point  with  delight  to  a  Brobdignag  antler, 
Which  his  eouUau  de  ehaa»e 
Had  won  in  a  pass. 
Where  his  gallant  steed  lay  in  a  pool  of  hot  blood  ; 
And  madly  at  bay  the  Forest  King  stood, 

Nor  yielded  his  life 

To  the  giant  grasped  knife, 

Till  he'd  peppered  the  hide 

Of  Rodolph.  and  died 
Like  a  melodrama's  hero,  who  death  always  scorns. 
With  a  very  mag nificent "  flourish  of  horns." 


THS  aRAIT*S  LADIS. 


Now  this  turmoil  and  strife. 
Which  Herr  Rodolph  called  *'  life," 
Was  relieved  by  a  wife. 
As  dainty  a  dame  as  you'd  care  to  behold 
In  a  kirtle  of  crimson  embroidered  with  gold. 
And  sweet  velvet  boddico 
Might  circle  a  goddess. 
Her  eyes  were  deep  blue,  her  cheeks  of  course  rosea. 
Her  nose  was  the  very  nil  ultra  of  noies. 
Her  lips  were  as  luscious  as  full  ripened  cherriea. 
Her  teeth  white  as  pearls,  which  the  *  dark  Oman  "  buries  ! 
She  had  been  of  her  father  the  pride  and  the  boaet. 
And  her  charms  had  for  hogsheads  of  wine  been  the  toast. 
In  brief,  *»  caviare," 
(Read  it  short  like  "  Navarre,**) 
Which  you'll  own,  if  a  moment  you  solemnly  think, 
la  a  very  euperiative  relish  for  drink. 
In  kitchen  or  hall. 
Stood  no  chsnce  at  all ; 
Let "  the  tipple  "  be  Burgundy,  Hock,  or  Moselle, 
Only  mention  the  imme  of  the  fair  demoiselle. 
And  down  every  throttle  it  gurgled  pell-mell  I 
Nay,  such  we  believe  was  its  powerful  spell, 
A  "  temperance  man  '*  would  have  empUed  a  well ! 
for  summers  eighteen. 
She  a  maiden  had  been  ; 
She  had  suitors  by  scores,  but  not  one  that  would  suit  her- 
Her  affections  were  passiv*  or  perfectly  neuter— 
'Till  her  jolly  oW  dad 
Declared  '''Twas  too  bad," 
As  he  much  wished  to  handle, 
To  fondle  and  dandle. 
Ere  going  to  Heaven  (his  sleek  chaplain  smiled. 
As  though  that  was  doubtful)  a  dar'ing  grand-child." 
So  he  ordered  a  tourney,  and  offered  the  hand 
Of  his  daughter  to  him  who  should  bravest  withsund 
The  shock  of  his  rivals.    The  stout  Rodolph  came 
And  gallantly  strove  for  the  exquisite  dame, 
And  woo  her  with  ease  to  himself,  not  to  those 
Who  entered  the  list  as  the  demoiselle's  beaox. 
For  he  "  greased  "  and  unhorsed  at  least  half  a  score. 
Some  who  came  for  "  one  rib,"  went  away  minus  four ; 
And  many  who  hoped  on  the  mom  to  be  leed-roen, 
Were  sent  to  their  mothers  uncommonly  dead-men. 
He  fought  like  a  Turk, 
And  a  decent  day's  work 
He  made,  for  he  not  only  captured  the  lady. 
But  for  armor  and  horses  a  flourishing  trade  he 
Drove  with  the  vanquished,  whose  breath,  so  to  speak. 
He  had  previously  sent  to  the  forthcoming  week. 
The  maiden  consented. 
And  never  repented. 
And  the  pride  and  delight 
Of  the  jolly  old  knight 
Knew  no  bounds,  when  soon  after  he  heard  the  small  laugh 
Of  a  plump,  sturdy,  miniature  Swartxenbourg  "  Graff." 
Tears  had  swift  passed  awAy, 
Since  the  glad  nuptial  dny. 
And  the  freebooter  Rodolph,  with  deep  love  and  pride, 
Still  ga»ed  on  the  face  of  his  beanUful  bride ; 
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And  ■hfl,  when  enthroned  on  her  thorough  hnApal-frft 
Would  tnm  with  ditdain  from  the  neigbboricg  small  Jrf 

Who  itood,  cap  in  hand. 

To  receive  the  command 
Of  her  iron- clad  lord,  who  ne'er,  wrong  or  right. 
Had  been  overthrown  in  the  deadHett  fight. 


TB£  CHAKBKR  OF  DEATH. 


"  Can  leeeheraft  do  naught,  holy  friar,  to  mto 
The  light  of  my  heart  from  the  deep  yawning  grave  1 
Loolt  around  thee,  I  twear  by  the  croH  in  thy  baadS| 
Thy  convent  shall  own  ooe  half  my  broad  landa, 
If  thy  ikill  and  thy  prayen  call  back  the  true  tide 
Of  health  to  the  cheek  of  my  fast  failing  bride.'* 
The  ladie  hath  riien,  '*  I'll  not  have  it  lo! 
Would*it  beggar  my  boy  ?  do  not  add  to  the  woe 
I  feel  at  this  parting.    I  fear  not  the  tomb ; 
I  can  peacefully  sleep  in  ita  qu  etode'a  gloom, 
If  I  know  that  hereaAer  our  Berthold  will  be 
A  worthy  deaendant,  loved  Rodolph,  of  thee !  '* 
She  links  on  her  pillow — like  marble  her  face 
In  death  still  preaervoe  all  its  classical  grace  ; 
And  the  firat  bitter  tears  stern  Rodolph  e'er  shed. 
Unheeded,  fell  faat  on  her  cheek.    "  She  is  dead !  " 
Gasped  her  lord ;  **  My  life's  hope  is  gone ! 
She  Is  dead !  she  is  dead !  and.  Oh,  God  !  I'm  alone!  '* 
•  «         «         «         •         «  « 


THE  SEXTON. 

The  and  wUserere  bath  ceased,  and  the  pall 
Eneiroleth  the  coffin.  The  Upestried  hall 
la  crowded  with  gueste— the  gallant  and  brave 
Have  come  to  weep  over  the  dead  ladle's  grave. 
The  mournful  procesaiun  the  chancel  bath  reached. 
The  funeral  sermon  the  father  hath  preached, 
And  the  dark  reekbg  vault  another  calm  guest 
Halh  welcomed,  to  share  in  its  unbroken  rest. 
AU  ate  gone  save  the  skxtom,  who  sitteth  alone, 
Entranced  in  deep  thought  on  the  sepulchre  stone ; 
Bia  wan  face  is  wrinkled,  hii  bald  forehead  high, 
Bia  thick  brows  close  knitted,  his  gray  glaasy  eye 
Is  fixed  ;  o'er^his  shoulders,  his  icant  grizxled  hair 
Waves  flow  to  the  gusts  of  the  damp  piercing  air 

Which  moans  through  the  aisle, 

While  a  hanowing  smile 
Plays  round  hb  thin  lips,  as  ho  mutters  with  glee : 
"  This  night,  aye,  thie  night  that  rich  treaaure  shall  be 
Enclosed  in  my  eoffere,  aecurely,  instead 
Of  mocking  the  ghastly  decay  of  the  dead !  '* 
He  halh  risen,  and  rapidly  wendeth  his  way 
Past  altar  and  shrine,  but  never  to  pray 
To  saint,  stoppeth  he ;  for  many  a  day 
He  hath  owned  but  one  Idol— that  idol  is  gold— 
To  that  fearful  demon  bis  spirit  is  sold. 
Be  is  ahunned  and  abhorred  by  young  and  by  old. 
The  blood  of  the  peasant  he  meeta  runneth  eold 


As  he  hurries  him  put,  and  with  whisperlif  breath, 

Praya  the  VirgSn  to  ahieM  him  from  danjhr  and  death. 

Yet  heeda  not  the  aezton,  for  habit  halh  made 

The  dead  aD  to  him  the  men  objecta  of  trade. 

He  looks  on  the  yooBg,  aod  hopeth  tlie  bhish 

Of  health  may  beeome  eonaumption's  dread  flush? 

He  looks  on  the  aged,  aad  thinketh  with  gleot 

**  Tkf  grave  will  aoon  bring  to  the  saiton  hia  Ae." 

Night  now  hath  set  in  with  ita  deep  mantling  shade, 

For  a  chisel  and  axe  he  hath  thrown  down  hie  spade. 

What  is  it  that  fills  his  foul  soul  with  delight  1 

He  marked  at  the  burial  all  richly  bedlght, 

Wera  the  dead  ladle's  hands  wiih  gems ;  his  keen  eyee 

Detected  their  value ;  now  fiend-like  be  hies. 

By  avarice  urged,  with  a  thiefs  stealthy  tread, 

For  the  horrible  purpose  of  robbing  the  dead. 

But  spiu  of  his  longing,  a  frar^speaking  ebill 

Half  curdles  his  blood— all  is  silence  and  still, 

Yet  eonsciettee  makes  voices  !    The  murmuring  air 

li  teeming  with  tongues  which  chorus  **  beware ! " 

And  the  stars,  for  a  moment,  shine  forth,  then  recede. 

As  though  they  would  hide  from  the  harrowing  deed. 

Be  pauses,  half  turns ;  but  the  tempter  is  near — 

The  thought  of  the  treasure  dispels  every  fear 

And  braces  each  nerve.    The  porul  is  paased — 

Round  the  huge  aisle  the  flame  its  wan  light  hath  cast  ; 

Be  hath  reached  the  vaultl  door,  and  slowly  it  tuma 

When  he  plyeth  the  key ;  the  wick  scarcely  bums 

As  the  dank  vapon  rise  Arom  the  gloomy  abode 

By  mortal  for  rapine  befbn  never  trod  ; 

Be  trimmeth  his  lamp,  and  Ita  fkvsbened  gleam  fcila 

On  the  moth-eaten  ramnants  of  mouldering  palls ; 

The  mildew  lies  thick  on  the  velvet's  damp  fold. 

And  tarnished  and  dim  are  the  letters  of  gold 

Which  heralded  titles  and  deeds  of  renown, 

And  the  glories  of  life,  era  by  death  stricken  down. 

T)ie  peerless  and  beautiful,  gallant  and  brave. 

Became  the  worm's  ftast  in  pride's  levellinf  grave. 

Be  heedeth  them  not,  but  speedeth  him  straight 

To  a  coflin  still  rife  in  its  u>mb>moeking  state ; 

One  keen  cantiooa  glance  he  easteth  around, 

Then  beginneth  hia  work— ^uick  is  dashed  to  the  ground 

The  rich  broidered  pall— his  glad  bosom  burns 

With  eager  dasira,  and  fiercely  by  turns 

On  the  coflln  he  worketh  with  chisel  and  axe. 

It  baa  burst,  and  like  some  cunning  model  in  wax 

Thera  lieth  the  corse !    The  bright  crimson  of  life 

On  its  soft  downy  cheeks  and  full  lips  is  still  rife, 

And  but  for  the  absence  of  motion  and  breath. 

The  sexton  had  doubted  he  gaaed  upon  death 

He  lifted  her  hand,  'tis  rigid  and  cold, 

But  enoircled  with  gema  and  the  purest  of  gold. 

Be  tries  to  •displace  them,  but  vainly  he  triea ; 

They  move  not,  though  all  his  vast  strength  he  applies. 

The  clock  chimeth  '•  three ; "  'tis  more  than  his  life 

Is  worth  to  be  found  ;  be  graspeth  hia  knife, 

Bis  thin  lips  low  utter  with  rage  madly  hoarse 

A  curse !  as  he  seeks,  from  the  desolate  corse, 

To  sever  the  hand ;  the  keen  adge  is  pressed 

With  the  force  of  a  fiend,  on  the  delicate  wristt 

When,  horror  and  madness  I  from  out  the  deep  wound 

Hot  blood  guahee  forth !    The  sexton  bath  swooned. 
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he  w«k«  from  hb  tnao«» 

And  bif  lerrifiid  gUoM 

In  horror  oow  falU 

On  a  lif ht  which  ftppda 
Bis  MOMt  to  fraasj.    The  ooraa  hu  arii 
And  left  the  confine  of  iu  goce^otted  priioo. 

11m  (hoe  of  the  sprite 

A*  her  cere  clothes  is  white. 
She  holdeth  on  bifh  the  sexton's  wan  lif  ht, 
And  breathes  a  deep  sigh.   8Urk  wild  with  affrif  ht. 
He  fleet  rushes  forth  while  a,  shriek  of  despair 
Swells  echoing  shrill,  where  the  penitent's  prafer 
Alone  shoald  be  heard.    A  sorrowful  moan 
Proceeds  from  the  Tanlt  in  most  pileooe  tone, 
As  eloee  rouod  her  form  she  her  shroud  doth  enfold  i 
The  fireed  spirit  mormnrs,  **  Vm  cold !  oh,  Vm  cold !  *' 
•  «  «  «  •         •         » 

THE   SURPRISE. 

Bat  seldom,  I  ween, 

Bueb  light  hath  been  seen 
In  Bwartieobourg's  castle.   <A  holy  divine 
Bits  sole  with  its  lord  ;  nor  wassail,  nor  wioe, 
Nor  rerellers  blithesome,  nor  children  of  song, 
The  delights  of  the  banquet  wiih  music  prolong. 
The  load  laugh  is  hushed,  the  glad  joke  hath  fled, 
For  sadlj  and  solemnly  thoughts  of  the  dead 
In  his  bosom  are  busy.    The  chaplain  doth  read 
With  monotonous  chaunt ;  but  little  doth  heed 
Sir  Rodolph  the  words ;  bis  mind's  far  away. 
In  fancy  again  *tis  hb  prond  wedding  day — 
The  white  plumes  in  the  sunbeams  seem  merrily  dancing, 
And  the  soft  beams  of  love  are  from  happy  eytM  glancing ; 
All  are  pleasing  and  pleased,  and  'mid  the  fair  train 
Shineth  one  whom  ou  earth  ho  shall  ne*er  see  again ! 

The  bright  rision  hath  passed, 

And  big  teaii  gtlher  fiist 

And  fall  in  hot  drops  from  his  grief  subdued  eyes 

All  vainly  to  cheek  them  the  grave  father  tries — 

He  receives  the  same  answer  he  did  when  in  tone 

Of  anguish  'twas  uttered,  **  8he»  gone !  Ska  is  gone  ! " 

The  strong  man  is  conquered,  and  bends  'neath  the  grief 

Which  brings  to  bis  bosom  its  mournful  relief. 

Thus  hours  have  passed  'midst  a  silence  unbroken— 

Like  statues  they  sit — not  a  word  have  they  spoken. 

Why  start  they,  and  look  on  each  other  with  eyes 

Where  terror  is  blended  with  wildest  surprise  1 

'Twas  no  idle  fancy,  for  mountain  and  dell 

Re-echo  the  peal  of  the  cable's  loud  bell. 

And  a  low  wailing  voice,  when  thrice  it  had  tolled, 

Pmyeth  thus,*'  Let  me  in  !  I  am  cold  I  I  am  cold  !" 

The  peril  of  battle,  the  hurricane's  storm, 

The  preeence  of  death  in  his  ghastliest  form ; 

From  torrent,  from  fire,  starvation  or  steel, 

Could  never  have  made  the  proud  Rodolph  feel 

The  witheriog  dread,  the  wild  frenzy  of  fear 

That  filled  him,  when  those  simple  words  met  his  ear. 

His  features  were  livid,  his  struggling  breath 

*8tead  of  lifd  seemed  the  herald  of  quick  coming  death. 

The  cold  drops  of  sweat  dewed  his  forehead ;  bis  hair 

Sprang  upward  with  terror,  and  fiercest  despair 


Gleamed  horribly  forth  from  his  eyes'  maddened  glare, 
As  it  fell  on  the  priest,  who  half  whispered  a  prayer 
auick  uttered  in  anguish,  as  palsied  he  stood. 
Like  a  phantom's  his  face— the  coloring  blood 
Had  fled  to  his  heart,  and  the  ague  of  fear 
Shook  each  limb,  as  again  more  distinct  and  more  clear 
The  toll  was  repeated  ;  then  followed  a  sigh. 
And  a  sUll  weaker  voice  faintly  moaned,  •*  I  shall  die ! 
With  no  hand  to  help  me,  no  fbnd  voice  to  bless, 
No  prayer  to  soothe  my  soul's  hitler  distress ; 
Oh !  'twould  not  be  thus,  could  my  Rodolph  behold 
The  wife  of  his  bosom— Pm  cold !  oh,  Pm  eoU ! " 
» Whither  haste  you,  Sir  Knight."    «  To  the  portal  1  go. 
**  Be  not  rash, 'tis  some  lure  of  mankind's  canning  foe— 
*Tis  a  cheat  of  the  demons— be  wise  as  thou'rt  bold } 
Seek  safety  in  prayer."    "  /  em  eeW  /  /  am  eoW  / " 
Again  was  sobbed  forth.    See,  the  desperate  knight 
Hath  snatched  from  the  table  the  bright  flaming  light, 

And  hurried  him  straight 

To  the  strong  castle  gate. 
And  urged  by  surprise,  he  screameth  aloud, 
As  stretched  on  the  steps  In  grave-clothes  and  shroud. 
All  lifeless  he  sees  the  form  he  snppoMd 
In  the  sepulchre's  silence  now  calmly  reposed. 
•*  Blest  angel !  fell  demon !  whatever  thou  art, 
Thou'rt  like  the  sole  mivtress  of  this  broken  heart. 
Though  swift  death  may  blast,  my  bosom  shall  be 
Thy  home  fur  ker  sake  "—he  sank  on  his  knee 
And  lifted  the  fignie— the  face  was  the  same 
He  had  ever  adored  in  his  exquisite  dame. 
A  low  sigh  escaped  her,  in  transport  he  cried : 
«  Help!  help,  for  my  lovely,  my  greve-reecued  bride !  " 
His  strong  arms  the  ladle's  fair  form  cling  around, 
When  sUrtled,  he  looks  on  the  wide  gaping  wound  ; 
The  red  blood  flows  freely.    *'  thank  God  I  this  is  life, 
The  warm  current  speaks  it,  and  blest  be  the  knife. 
Though  borne  by  a  ghoal,  which  thus  hath  restored 
The  light  of  my  bean- my  fbnd  bosom's  adorod." 


THE  DOOM. 
How  madly  and  swiftly  the  grim  sexton  fled 
From  the  tomb  of  the  fearful  and  life-muving  dead  I 
He  heeded  not  torrent,  nor  thicket,  nor  dell. 
But  wildly  sped  on,  while  at  times  the  fierce  yell 
Of  anguish  gushed  forth,  as  the  deep  moaning  wind 
Seemed  the  voice  of  a  demon ;  but  never  behind 

He  dared  cast  a  look ; 

His  fleet  way  he  took 

Over  streamlet  and  brook, 

And  wide  gaping  ravine. 

Where  never  hsd  been 
The  footstep  of  mortal ;  fit  scenes  for  the  spells 
Of  the  spirito  who  haunt  the  dread  Dnchenfells, 
'Till  exhausted  and  reeUog  he  reached  the  frail  brink 
Of  a  wide-yawning  chasm ;  too  maddened  to  think, 
In  delirium,  he  vainly  eeeayed  him  to  reach 
The  opposite  ledge.  He  failed!  On  the  beach 
Of  the  beautifbl  Rhine,  dead,  mangled  and  torn. 
And  delaged  in  blood  was  he  found  the  next  morn  1 
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THE  DENOUEMENT. 

Long  yean  have  paned  by,  and  the  old  caitJe**  wall* 
Are  prayed  for  by  pilgrim*;  each  holy  man  ealU 
The  roof  of  Sir  Rodolph  the  roof  of  the  good. 
No  more  roid*t  hi*  vaMale  be  kheddetb  the  blood 

Of  straDger  or  foe — 

In  pence  all  men  go 

Through  hi*  ample  domain, 

And  never  again 
From  tbe  hour  which  melted  hi*  heart,  when  he  pressed 
In  raptaro  hi*  death -restored  wife  to  hi*  breaat, 

Did  the  itout  Ktalwart  knight 

Uie  a  weapon  in  fight. 


The  laugh  of  his  ehildren  for  him  had  more  eharma 
Than  erat  tbe  loud  trumpet*!  itrife-Bpeaking  alarma  ; 

And  the  friendless  and  poor 

Never  passed  by  h(s  door 
Where  fell  the  sweet  ladle,  till  alms  had  been  given  ; 
And  blessings  at  earliest  dawn  and  at  even 

Were  fervently  breathed 

For  I  be  dame  who  relieved 
From  ikmioe  and  storm  the  yoang  and  tbe  old, 
And  never  again,  '*  lam  cold,  I  am  cold,** 
Was  cried  at  the  portal,  for  cliarlty  there, 
Ere  uttered,  firae  granted  the  wanderer^  prayer. 


THE   STORM   SPIRIT 


BT    A.    A.     D. 


On  the  coast  of  England,  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  heard  at  intervals  a  singular  sighing  sound,  which  the  inbabitanti 
attributed  to  a  storm-spirit,  named  Bacca,  and  supposed  to  foretell  a  shipwreck. 


Hark  !  *Tis  a  mourn  Ail  sound 
That  sweeps  so  sadly  o'er  the  heaving  main  ; 
Like  a  low  moan  it*s  murmurs  tremble  round, 

And  now  *tis  hushed  again. 

List!  'tia  another  ligh 
Which  floats  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
From  yon  dark  clifT  which  frowns  against  the  sky 

Comes  forth  its  melody. 

*Twas  not  the  rising  breeze. 
That  tuned  its  echoes  in  yon  solemn  cave ; 
For  motionless  and  silent  are  the  trees. 

And  stillness  smooths  the  wave. 

rPwas  not  the  sea  birds*  cry ; 
For  bushed  and  still  is  every  snow-white  wing ; 
Across  the  bosom  of  the  twilight  sky. 

Moves  not  a  living  thing. 

Hark !  yet  again  it  rolls 
Its  melancholy  music  o^er  the  deep, 
Like  the  sad  sighing  of  departed  souls 

That  over  mortals  weep. 

*T was  tbe  prophetic  voice 
Of  the  storm  spirit  in  his  airy  flight. 
Tempest  foretold,  he  cometh  to  rejoice 

O'er  the  disastrous  night. 


Again  *tis  mom.    A  scene 
Of  ruin  and  destruction  marks  the  shore, 
As  through  the  opening  clouds  the  sun*s  first  beam 

Comes  the  dark  waters  o'er. 

Deep  in  the  snow  white  foam, 
A  noble  vessel  drives  before  the  gale, 
While  midst  the  roar  comes  up  the  dying  moan, 

The  terror  stricken  wail. 

On,  on  she  madly  flies 
*6ainst  tbe  dark  clifl'which  frowns  upon  tbe  wave ; 
She  strikes,  and  piercing  death  shrieks  wildly  rise 

From  ont  that  watery  grave. 

The  storm  is  o*er, 
And  mirrored  is  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
Save  where  with  rolling  swell  upon  the  shore 

Its  heaving  billows  sweep. 

No  more  is  heard 
The  solemn  learning  of  the  tempest  king  ; 
The  sky  is  bright,  and  once  again  the  bird 

Is  joyous  on  the  wing. 

But  in  the  wave 
Lies  many  a  heart  now  hushed  in  endless  sleep  ; 
By  the  storm  spirit  summoned  to  its  grave 

Down  in  his  gloomy  deep. 


KATE   CAROL   TO   MARY   S. 


BT     MRS.      PftANCSS      8.     OSGOOD. 


VALENTiifE's  evening,  Mary!  How  I  wish  I 
were  with  you  at  the  gay  parly  in  Waverly  Place, 
where  C  ■■ ,  the  favored  prieeteas  of  the  saint, 
does  the  honors  with  a  qaiet  grace  peculiar  to  her- 
self! Do  you  remember  the  party  last  year  1  Do 
you  remember  the  beautiful  poem  from  St.  Valen- 
tine himself,  to  St.  L ?  You  shotdd  remem- 
ber, since  it  was  yourself  who  wrote  it ;  although 
no  one  guessed  it  at  the  time  but  I.  Do  you  re- 
member, too,  how  tired  you  were  that  morning 
before  it  was  quite  finished,  and  how,  after  intro- 
ducing in  the  poem  several  of  your  favorites  who 
were  to  be  present,  you  suddenly  broke  down  with 
a  provoking  headache  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful 
description  of  me,  whom  you  had  reserved  till  al- 
most the  last — probably  upon  the  same  principle 
that  governs  children  who  keep  their  cake  till  they 
have  eaten  ail  their  bread  and  butter  up — and  how 
I  happened  in  just  then  and  you  ofiered  me  the  pen 
to  Jinish  myself  with,  and  how, /or  the  sake  of  a 
rhyme,  Mary,  I  was  obliged  to  flatter  myself  in  a 
most  unheard  of  manner,  and  with  what  a  demure 
countenance  I  heard  it  read  aloud  in  the  evening, 
and  how  that  enchanting  Mrs.  S  S  play- 
fully held  her  fan  before  my  face  to  hide  my  blushes  ? 
Ah,  Mary  !  how  many  sad  changes  have  taken 
place  since  then  I  But  we  won't  talk  of  them  now. 
Rather  will  I  recnl  the  passage  in  the  poem  alluded 
to.     I  love  to  recal  your  praise. 

"  One  wajrvrard  heart  ii  here,  wboee  reitlea*  beat 
la  ever  chiding  Time**  deliberate  fiset ; 
Yet,  in  lu  gaileleei  moTemeote.  yon  may  trace 
The  good  that  lends  e*en  way wardnesa  a  grace : 
And  she  who  owns  it  makes  her  inward  life 
A  charmed  dream,  with  love  and  beauty  rife. 
A  ohangenil  clond — a  wild  bird  on  the  wing 
Is  oot  M  airy  or  so  bright  a  thing 
As  her  sweet  (kncy. — Wild,  capricious,  gay, 
With  every  flower  it  sees  it  stops  to  play  ! 
Tell  her,  fair  prienteia' — if  sheMI  stay  to  hoar — 
That  guardian  spirits  watch  her  rery  near  ; 
That  all  unswayed  by  rules  of  worldly  art, 

Her  truest  teacher  is  her  own    e        *        » 

»  •  «  •  • 

e 

There,  Mary,  you  were  just  there  when  I  stole  in 
upon  you.  How  I  wish  I  had  stayed  away  five 
minutes  longer !.  I  should  so  like  to  know  what 
you  were  going  to  say.   Now,  I  fear  "  I  shall  never 
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hear  the  laH  of  it,**  as  the  man  said  of  his  scolding 
wife's  tongue. 

I  have  seen  several  pretty  Valentines  to-day,  re- 
ceived by  some  of  my  young  friends.  Would  yoii 
like  to  hear  them  1  That  which  follows  was  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  loveliest  of  beings— lovely  in 
mind,  heart  and  peison.  The  verses  convey  the 
impression  of  some  coquetry  on  her  part ;  but  that 
must  be  a  mistake.  That  which  in  a  weaker,  a 
lighter  or  commoner  person  would  be  coquetry,  in 
her  is  only  a  natural  and  involuntary  soaring  of  the 
soul  fit>m  an  inferior  object  to  one  more  congenial 
to,  more  worthy  of,  her  refined  elevation  of  cha- 
racter, fa  other  words,  as  her  spirit  progresses  in 
the  path  of  virtue,  and  truth,  and  knowledge,  it 
just  takes  another  step  toward  Heaven — on  a 
higher  heart  than  that  where  last  it  rested.  And 
how  is  she  to  help  it?  What  else  were  men's 
hearts  made  for  1  And  if  by  chance  this  spirit  of 
light  has  left  a  luminous  &iry  footprint  in  some  soul 
more  than  commonly  susceptible — that  of  the  writer 
of  the  Valentine,  for  instance — I  can  only  say  he 
ought  to  be  proud  of  the  token,  that  a  creature  so 
exquisite,  so  dainty  and  so  pure,  had  deigned  to 
pause  there,  if  only  for  a  moment — if  only  to  plume 
her  peri-wings  for  a  flight  to  loflier  regions.  I 
have  no  patience  with  these  unreasonable  bipeds 
who  carp  at  woman's  caprice! — as  if  a  passing 
smile  or  blush  were  not  more  than  their  share  of 
Heaven  !  No,  no  !  thou  self-styled  "  lord  of 
creation !  *' 

Reprore  not  me  1—  if  still  I  change 

With  every  changing  honr, 
For  glorious  Nature  gives  me  leave, 

In  wave  and  cloud  and  flower. 

And  you  and  all  the  world  would  do, 

—If  all  but  dared— the  same. 
True  to  myself^  if  false  to  yen, 

Why  should  I  reek  your  blame  1 

Ton  soft,  light  cloud,  at  morning  hour. 

Looked  dark  and  full  of  tears  ; 
At  noon  It  seemed  a  rosy  flower, 

JVow,  Instroas  gold  appears ! 

Bo  yield  I  to  the  deepening  light 

That  dawns  about  my  way. 
Beeauae  you  linger  with  the  nighty 

Shall  /my  noon  delay  t 
203 
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But  the  Valentine ;  here  it  is : 


TO 


You  love  nM  no  loofer!  tha  heart  that  once  Utteoedy 
In  pattiooate  joy,  to  each  murmur  of  mine ; 

The  eyee— the  dark  ejee— that  once  tenderly  fllatened, 
With  hope  ^  enraptared  and  love  lo  divinei 

Are  turned  to  another.    Why  dared  I  believe  them  1 
Ah !  (alee  a«  the  eireo  thateiugi  in  the  tea, 

Thote  fpelb  of  eochantmeot,  though  lightly  you  weave 
them, 
Though  eport  to  your  »pirit— were  rum  to  me ! 

Another  came  to  oar  merry  little  M-^— .  With 
what  a  beaotifal  flaah  of  wonder  and  joy  her  dark 
blae  eyes  dilated  as  her  sister  read  it  to  her.  It 
was  dated  1860,  anticipating  her  beilehood.  Here 
yoQ  have  it 

TO    MAT. 

l*m  lonely,  Pra  lonely — for  on  my  sad  hearth, 
No  erieket  is  chirping  with  heart  full  of  mirth ; 
rve  a  gold-wired  cage— a  garden  in  bloom ; 
But  no  bird  on  the  perch,  and  no  roee's  perfume. 

Blithe  cricket!  tweot  bird !  dainty  rote  tet  apart ! 
Come  chirp  for  me,  eing  to  me,  bloom  for  niy  heart! 
The  hearth  atone  it  ready— my  ipirit  is  true ; 
The  bird  and  the  roee  ehall  have  *'  •unshine  and  dew.** 

That  sounds  like  you.    Didn't  you  write  it,  Mary? 
Angelica  M received  the  following : 

Had  you  a  fairy  god-mother  1 
If  not,  wh<i  bribed  the  artiet  Nature, 

That  the,  to  deck  you  out,  hae  robbed 
Each  other  living  creature. 

With  half  your  heart  and  half  your  mind, 
And  half  the  light  your  eyei  illuming, 

Bhe  might  a  dozen  have  deiigned 
Of  maideot  bright  and  blooming. 

Then,  lady,  out  of  all  your  store, 
Something  you  surely  may  impart, 

Suppose— einoe  mtne  ii  fairly  loci — 
You  let  me  have  ye«r  Jbeart 

To  Miss  H  came  a  most  mysterious  missive 
containing  these  astounding  verses.  What  can 
they  mean  ?  You  should  have  seen  her  snow-pure 
brow  flush  as  she  read  them  ?  Under  the  leaves  of 
a  heart*&«a8e,  raised  by  a  silver  thread,  we  found  a 
golden  ring. 

TO     ROSALIE    H^^. 

I  have  brought  you  back  yotir  token, 
I  renounce  the  vows  you've  spoken, 
And  the  heart  yon  would  have  broken, 

Wanden  free ! 
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To  another  vow  as  lightly. 
To  another  smile  aa  brightly. 

As  on  me. 
Never  more  my  heart  ehall  listen. 
Never  more  mine  eyes  shall  glisten, 
To  those  tones  in  music  breathing. 
All  my  soul  in  rapture  wnething, 

Rosalie! 
Never  more  to  my  caresses, 
Fondly  our!  those  careless  tresses ; 
Now  they  seem  like  silken  jesise. 
Where  the  falcon  Love  wne  captured. 
Where  he  lightly  ewung  enraptured, 
^  Mocking  me/ 

Fare  yon  well!  you*ll  never  rue 
All  the  mischief  that  you  do, 
While  that  imp  of  mieebief,  too. 
Love  himself,  *s  in  love  with  yon ! 

Roealie: 
Yon  two  sprites  from  fairy  land. 

Yon  and  he, 
Both  together,  plotting,  scheming. 
When  yon  catch  a  mortal  dreaming, 
Play  into  each  other's  hand, 
*Till  yon  have  him  fast  trepanned, 

Rosalie ! 

And  but  few  escape,  like  mo. 
From  your  little  fairy  grasp. 
Without  leaving  in  your  clasp. 
Half  a  broken  heart,  you  see ! 

Rosalie ! 

Another  to  that  bewitching  woman  Mrs.  P^^> 
runs  thus: 

TO     FLOKBNCB. 

You  bade  me  go— your  accents  low 
Had  less  of  calm  disdain  than  woe ; 
You  bade  me  go — ^yet  spite  of  pride, 
A  half -checked  sigh  your  words  denied ; 
You  bade  me  go— yet  in  your  eyes 
I  saw  the  tears  (rf*  anguish  rise ; 
Unsay  those  words !  we  will  not  part ! 
Break  mme,  but  not  yow  own  dear  heart  I 

But  the  prettiest  of  all  was  one  which  our  brilliant 

friend,  Grace  Howard,  sent  to  D .     It  was  an 

embossed  card,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  exquisite 
butterfly  fluttered  on  the  heart  of  a  superb  pas- 
sion flower,  its  wings  attached  to  the  flower  by  a 
fine  spiral  chain  of  gold.  As  it  gently  rose  to  the 
touch,  part  of  the  flower  rose  with  it  and  revealed, 
on  the  page  beneath,  these  words,  m  the  most 

minute  and  fairy-like  chirography  imaginable : 

e 

I  know  that  reetless  heart  of  thine ! 

Even  now  ii  flutters  to  be  free 
To  rove  where  fairy  flowers  twine 

The  roey  wreath  of  love  for  thee. 


*->  V-     ^- 
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No  loDftr  /  tbe  wing*  rattraio, 
Whoie  lightett  wave  my  heart  could  thrill ; 

But  tangled  by  a.^oldeH  chain, 
Thy  tprdid  tpirit  lingera  atill. 

Away !  I  will  not  bind  thee  tbna ! 

My  bnrninf  «oii/  was  nangfat  to  thee, 
Itt  raptarooa  draauia--i:i  troth— -ita  tmat^ 

All  watted— all !    Away .»  thou'rt  free. 

Grace  is  an  heirew,  you  know,  and  has  lately 

taken  it  into  her  head  that  D 's  golden  fetter 

frets  him.  I  have  always  thought  he  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  true  wealth  of  his  lady-love. 

Another  pretty  one  was  as  follows,  but  I  shan't 
tell  you  whence  or  to  whom  it  came. 

Had  Greece  known  thee,  there  would  hare  been 

A  change  in  dasaie  lore ; 
The  Muaea  would  have  counted  ten— 

The  Of aoea  had  been  four. 

One  more  and  I  change  the  subject.  It  was 
8cnt  by  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  contained 
only  the  initial  letters  of  five  very  bewitching 
words-D.  S.  L.  D.  F.  I  dare  say  the  clerks  at 
the  office  imagined  they  were  transmitting  some 
important  news  cenceming  stocks ;  but  9omehody 
knows  better. 

So  much  for  Valentines. 

I  have  been  reading  a  lovely  book  by  Miss 
C- — ,  of  Boston,  caUed  "  Studies  in  Religion." 
It  is  brimfull  of  beauty  and  truth  and  cheerful  piety. 
Hear  what  she  says  o{  duty. 

"  We  live  God's  will  in  living  after  our  nature. 
Could  we  fancy  the  acorn  endowed  with  con- 
sciousness, when  it  first  springs  from  the  ground, 
a  tiny  stem  and  leaf,  it  might  say—"  What  I  am 
to  be  I  know  not — all  is  dark  before  me."  But 
urged  on  by  irresistible  impulse,  it  continues  to 
throw  forth  shoots,  leaves  and  branches,  and 
learns  its  destiny  to  become  the  oak  in  the  feet  of 
becoming  it.  *  *  *  •  «  tf 
But  we,  instead  of  seeing  what  God  will  make 
out  of  us,  seek  to  make  something  out  of  oureelves, 
and  so  only  spoil  his  work  by  our  foolish  intermed- 
dling. Yes !  we  talk  of  forming  character  and  lay 
out,  in  our  own  thought,  plans  of  what  we  will  be 
like,  as  if  the  great  Artist  of  all  would  permit  us 
to  mar  the  smallest  detail  in  his  creation  by  our 
caricature  sketching.  We  are  not  willing  to  be, 
ourselves,  what  God  meant  us  to  be.  Like  some 
perverse  oakling,  instead  of  following  the  tenden- 
cies to  leaf,  to  bud,  to  stem,  we  insist  on  running 
altogether  to  stem,  and  so  the  obstructed  leaves 
and  buds  wither  into  knots  and  gnarls,  and  the 
tree  is  thereby  unsightly.  Oh  !  it  were  much  if 
we  were  to  give  ourselves  up  meekly  to  the  sway 
of  our  being,  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Gk»d  in  our 
tastes  and  talent  and  convictions — to  be  willing 
to  be  ourselves  and  none  other ! 
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And  again: 

•'  To  do  the  highest  we  know  and  feel— and  of 
all  that  God  has  given  us,  impulse,  thought,  feel- 
ing, conviction,  capacity— to  lose  nothing,  but  to 
evolve  out  of  it  the  element  of  immortality  it  em- 
bodies.       **•*«•« 

Sometimes,  when  the  heart  has  been  tired  of  the 
signs  of  prpmeditated  purpose,  the  din  and  wear  of 
doing  duty,  by  storm,  when  the  useful,  tbe  impor- 
tant things  in  life  have  seemed  somewhat  weari- 
some and  one  has  bethought  him,  with  a  sigh,  of 
those  fer  away  lilies,  who  wore  their  regal  gar- 
ments  without  toiling  or  spinning — then  iiave  we 
come,  as  it  seemed  by  chance,  upon  a  word  uttered 
by  some  lowly  spirit  in  its  weakness  or  triumph- 
uttered  merely  for  the  relief  of  the  utterance— or 
have  heard  a  trait  of  character  mentioned  perhaps 
in  condemnation,  but  betraying  that  there  a  human 
soul  was  struggling,  possibly  sinking,  and  such 
word  OT  characteristic  has  stirred  the  fountain  of 

being  to  its  depths — has  made  resolve  stronger 

life  clearer— ^r  patience  more  profound  ;  and  sup- 
posing these  had  thus  appealed  but  to  one  heart- 
to  one  immortal  being  swayed  by  tenderness  and 
thought,  who  can  measure  the  good  of  that  word 
or  character,  a  word  spoken  to  the  winds,  a  cha- 
racter evolved  by  suffering,  perhaps  stricken  with 
error  ? 

"  Let  us  distrust  ourselves  and  be  very  humble 
when  we  imagine  ourselves  doing  good  ;  it  is  as 
infents,  putting  their  tiny  hands  to  their  mother's 
work,  fancying  themselves  assistants — knowing 
not  that  to  He  down  in  quietness  beside,  or  to  con- 
tinue afar  off  their  sports,  were  to  help  her  the 
most.  Who  are  the  usefiil- who  the  important 
ones  of  society!  Let  us  keep  ourselves  from  the 
folly  of  judging." 

After  ail,  I  have  not  quoted  to  you  what  I  most 
like  in  the  book  ;  but  I  happened  to  open  to  those 
pages,  and  are  they  not  beautiful  and  true!  How 
many  waste  a  lifetime  in  trying  to  struggle  out  of 
their  element!  A  true  and  kind  but  mistaken 
f!1end  once  wrote  to  Fanny  S ,  thus: 

"  If  your  other  friends  are  satisfied  with  yen, 
Fanny,  /  am  not  You !  who  should  pass  the' 
syrens  of  life's  sea,  so  absorbed  in  singing  hymns 
to  the  gods  that  you  hear  not  their  beguiling 
strains— how  arc  you  won  b/  their  light  love-lays 
to  forget  your  diviner  destiny  ?  " 

And  Fanny  thus  replied— half  in  sport,  half  in 
earnest,  yet  somewhat  ungrateful,  as  she  after- 
ward felt— to  that  frank  and  high  reproof: 

«  To  me  it  seems,  my  Anna,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  your  more  pr^ound  wisdom,  that  the 
sweetest  and  truest '  hymn  to  the  gods '  is  that  of 
a  pure  and  joyous  life  ;  that  the  docile  heart  yield- 
ing  to  every  impression  of  love,  sorrow,  rapture  or 
remorse — 
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That  gralafal  Uh«  the  f«Bial  lif ht, 
And  tnutfiii  kit  the  thadowi 


can  ecarce  help  beating  musically  in  their  ears.  If 
I  have  the  '  gift  of  song/  Anna,  I  can't  always  b« 
singing  pealm-tunes ;  I  must  sing  only  when  my 
heart  asks  me  to,  and  what  it  asks ;  I  must  interpret 
its  throbs  in  love- lays  or  glees  or  dirges  or  peans 
— as  it  is  swayed  in  turn  by  affection,  pleasure, 
grief  or  exultation.  I  cannot  play  the  organ  for- 
ever, I  must  sometimes  tune  my  little  lute  and 
wake  a  lighter  strain .  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  friend— -a  rather  humiliating  truth,  perhaps — 
I  am  afraid  love-lays  are  my  vocation.  At  all 
events  the  soul  of  song  never  rises  so  buoyantly,  so 
impetuously  from  the  strings  as  when  the  theme 
is  love..  I  don't  think  Heaven  meant  me  to  be 
sublime  or  grand.  It  meant  me  to  be  only  a  light, 
little,  petulant  humming  bird, 

"  To  gather  hooey  every  day, 
From  every  opeoioff  flower,** 

and  to  fly  so  fast  from  one  to  another  that  people 
are  rather  puzzled  to  guess  what  I  am  or  what  I 
am  about — to  meekly  reflect  in  my  wings  the 
beautiful  lines  of  flower,  and  sunbeam,  and  cloud, 
and  star — and  to  Atiiii,  on  earth,  the  songs  that  I 
mean  really  to  ting  in  Heaven." 
And  Fanny  was  more  than  half  right;  was  she 


not  T  Fanny's  line  o(  right  is  that  of  grace  as  well. 
Beauty  is  duty  to  her.  But  Fanny  has  a  friend 
whose  line  of  right  goes  straight  up — never  swerves 
—never  bends,  like  God's  beautiful  promise  of  love 
in  the  Heavens,  which  is  not  the  less  heavenly  be- 
cause it  turns  toward  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of 
which  are  not  the  less  luminous  and  lovely  because 
tears  are  mingled  with  the  light  from  which  they 
spring.  Now  Fanny's  line  winds  in  and  out,  in 
many  a  graceful  sweep  and  curve— crossing  and 
recroasing  the  straighter  one,  thus  f^.  Fanny  de- 
clares it  resembles  a  vine  around  a  May-pole  ;  but 
her  friend  insists  that  it  is  more  like  a  glittering 
and  beguiling  snake  around  a  lofty  palm  tree. 
However  that  may  be,  since  the  aim  of  both  is 
Heaven,  I  dare  say  Fanny  will  reach  there  first, 
because  she  glides  like  a  flash,  of  chain-lightning, 
while  the  other  creeps,  and  the  vary  ezercise^ne- 
cessary  to  her  longer  and  more  intricate  route 
strengthens  her  for  the  journey  ;  perhaps  she  will 
go  so  &r  that  she  will  have  to  turn  and  descend  to 
find  her  friend  the  straight  line,  after  all.  But 
enough  of  Fanny  and  her  friend — *'  may  their  lines 
(all  in  pleasant  places,"  and  may  they  meet  at  last 
where  beauty  and  truth — ^where  grace  and  good  go 
hand  in  hand  forever. 

Good  night,  my  heart's  true  friend : 

Your  own 

Kati  Carol. 


LAURA. 
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How  beaatiftal  ihe  was,  her  larfe  blue  eye 
SoffViied  with  teare— .a  dewy  violet! 
Thi  ungoveraed  eigh  heaving  her  lovely  botom ; 
Her  apraiaed  arnia,  fair  as  the  youDg  mooB*e  light, 
Beauteoui  in  woe— ehe  etood  like  Niobe* 
When  her  loved  oiEipriog  by  the  day-god  fell ! 

Oh,  I  have  eeen  (when  lolled  the  pasaing  itorm) 
The  opened  lily,  overchaif  ed  with  rain, 
Droop  lowly  on  its  eteRi.    80  Laara  teemed— 
Flower  of  meet  peerlen  grace,  sweeter  than  rote 
New  born  and  wooing  the  soft  kim  of  morn- 
Pity  and  pride  in  her  height,  flaihiag  eye 
Held  equal  conflict;  for  the  fiery  blood 
Of  bar  old  noble  &lhera  through  her  veins 
Ran  like  the  lightning's  flash ;  clasped  in  her  hand 
The  little  cross  of  gold  woo  her  high  heart 


To  fix  her  hope  on  Heaven.    Suddenly  her  brow 

Relaxed  its  hanhness,  and  a  softened  shade 

Stole  over  it,  as  sunlight  on  the  eea ; 

Like  two  young  sister  rose-buds,  her  sweet  lips 

Parted  in  silent  orison  to  Him, 

The  meek,  forgiving  Jesus.  Sight  divine ! 

When  lovely  woman  in  affliction's  hoar 

Yields  her  ftall,  Unstiilg  heart  unto  her  God. 

Devoted,  penitent!— ^r  stainless  brow 

Shone  like  the  sweet  Madonna's,  where  she  smiles 

In  angel  beauty  on  her  heavenly  hab$  I 

Oh,  there  is  might  in  gentle  woman's  tears, 

EUequent  to  persuade,  or  strong  to  raise 

Soub  unto  deeds  of  honor  and  emprixe, 
Or  ope  the  guarded  gala  of  paradise ! 
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Joy*Bupeoing  buds,  affe«lioo*i  glowing  flowen 
Ooce  lightly  sprang  within  her  beaming  track. 
Oh  life  was  beautiful  in  thoM  ioat  honri. 


Mrs.  Fbancis  Kerhit  was  loitering  orer  her 
breakfast  table — her  young  people  dropping  in 
one  after  another  to  take  their  rooming  meal — 
(my  friend  Mrs.  Kermit's  menage  leans  to  rather 
too  wide  an  indulgence  ;)  last  came  Morgan  Ker- 
mit,  who  was  at  home  during  a  vacation  in  the 
Cambridge  law-school,  and  his  friend  Charles 
Boyne,  then  his  guest. 

The  young  people  were  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  opera  which  had  enchanted  them 
on  the  preceding  evening,  when  the  bell  rang,  and 
the  servant  announced  "Miss  Adelaide  Ruth- 
erford." 

'*Ajsk  her  to  come  down  into  the  breakfast 
room,  John/'  said  Mrs.  Kermit. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  don't,"  uttered  two  young  remon- 
strants of  fifteen  and  seventeen.  '  Mamma/ 
whose  instinct  it  is  to  give  a  guest  her  best  wel- 
come, motioned  to  the  servant  to  obey  her  order, 
and  said,  *'  The  fire  is  not  yet  made  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, Lizzie,  and  I  really  do  not  see  why 
you  should  not  all  be  pleased  to  see  Miss  Adelaide 
here." 

"  Miss  Adelaide !  the  very  sound  is  enough/' 
said  one  of  the  girls,  and  in  reply  to  Charles 
Boyne's  inquiry,  "  Is  Miss  Adelaide  an  ogress  ?  " 
Ruth  replied,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  No,  but 
an  old  maid,  which  is  next  door  to  it,  you  know." 

**  Pardon  me,"  replied  Charles  Boyne,  with 
something  like  a  shade  of  disapprobation  passing 
over  his  charming  countenance  ;  **  I  know  no  such 
thing  ;  my  dearest  friend  belongs  to  the  category 
of  old  maids,  so  called,  and  for  her  sake,  I  rather 
dislike  to  hear  that  term  of  contempt  used." 

The  young  ladies  were,  in  sailor  phrase,  rather 
'  taken  aback'  by  this  sentiment  from  their  favorite 
cavalier,  and  it  evidently  placed  Miss  Rutherford 
in  8  new  light,  for  when  she  entered,  Caroline 
thought  she  had  a  high*  bred  air  which  she  had 
never  before  observed  ;  Lizzie  was  struck  with  the 
remarkable  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  my  young 
favorite  Ruth  Kermit — a  noble  creature  is  Ruth, 
but  with  the  presumption  and  confidence  too  apt 
to  mark  our  girls  of  fifteen— even  Ruth,  to  whom 


it  had  not  before  occurred  that  beauty  could  out- 
live two  or  three  and  twenty,  thought  Miss  Ruth- 
erford must  have  been  handsome. 

Miss  Rutherford  had  come  on  some  errand 
quickly  done,  and  with  a  painful  consciousness 
that  the  young  people  were  constrained  by  her 
presence,  she  soon  took  her  leave.  Morgan  Ker- 
mit, with  a  characteristic  politeness,  which  gives 
me  the  agreeable  assurance  that  the  heart  of 
courtesy  has  not  passed  away  with  the  generation 
that  is  gone,  attended  Miss  Adelaide  to  the  door, 
and  re-entered,  saying,  "  Is  this  the  lady,  Ruth, 
that  you  say  is  next  door  to  an  ogress  7  I  should 
like  to  see  the  young  lady  who  promises  to  be  as 
lovely  at  thirty  as  Miss  Rutherford." 

"  Thirty ! "  exclaimed  Ruth. 

"  Not  more  than  thirty,  I  imagine/'  said  Mor- 
gan ;"  is  she,  mother  7  " 

"  Yes,  thirty-three  or  four->let  me  see— yes, 
thirty-three.  She  was  just  twenty-four  nine  years 
ago." 

"  Thirty-three !  pretty  old,  mother." 

*'  That  depends  upon  the  point  of  sight,  Car- 

oline.    To  me,  at  forty-five,  thirty-three  appears 

quite  young." 

•*  Oh,  yes,  mother/'  exclaimed  Ruth ;  '*  forty- 
five  is  young  enough  for  you— I  never  think  of 
your  being  old— but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  for 
an  unmarried  person.  Now  there  is  your  old 
schoolmate— I  suppose  Miss  Eleanor  is  not  older 
than  you  are,  but  she  seems  to  me  as  old  as  the 
hills.  I  call  a  woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty, 
that  is  not  married,  an  old  maid  ! " 

"  How  old  are  you,  Caroline  ?  " 

•*  Twenty-two,  mother." 

"  Then  in  two  years,  my  dear,  you  may  sit  your- 
self down  in  that  limbo  of  desolation  that  old 
maids  inhabit,  according  to  your  sister  Ruth." 
Ail  eyes  turned  to  Caroline's  brilliant  face — to  her 

lips  still  bright  with  the  freshest  dew  of  youth 

and  all  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  picture  suggested. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  even  a  sonpcon  of  a  blush 
on  your  cheek,  Ruth,"  said  her  brother.  «  There 
is  a  saying  that  hawks  won't  pick  out  hawks'  een. 
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I  do  not  think  women  verify  it.    They  use  that 
tenn  of  reproach,  *  old  maids/  for  so  it  is  in  their 
estimation,  very  freely ;  one  would  think  it  were 
more  natural  to  hedge  about  the  unfortunate  of 
their  own  sex  (if  it  be  a  misfortune)  with  reve- 
rence." 
"  Well,  Morgan ! "  exclaimed  Ruth. 
"  Well,  Ruth,  what  surprises  you  1  *' 
'<  Why,  Morgan,  you  uik  like  an  old  man  that 
has  halt  a  dozen  old  maid  daughters." 

•'  On  the  contrary,  1  mean  to  talk  like  a  young 
man  who  has  hall  a  dozen  young  maid  sLsters, 

perchance,  may  be" 

-<  Not  old  maid  sisters— no,  no,  Morgan." 
"No,  indeed,  neyer!"  seconded  Ruth;   and 
she  whispered  something  to  Caroline,  hinting  that 
her  eldest  sister,  at  least,  was  sure  of  escapiifg 

that  destiny. 

"  Supposing,"  continued  Morgan — 
"  No,  Morgan,"  said  Ruth,  **  don't  make  any 
such  supposition." 

*'  Please  hear  me  out,  Ruth ;  I  have  great 
hopes,  if  my  mother  comes  to  my  aid  —  my 
mother  and  you  Charles— that  I  shall  root  this  vul- 
garity out  of  my  &mily." 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Boyne,  is  not  Morgan  too  bad  ?" 
"  In  his  mode  of  expreauon,  yes.  Miss  Ruth, 
but  I  agree  with  him  in  sentmient." 

"  And  I  have  great  hopes  that  you  will  be  con- 
verted, now,"  said  Mrs.  Kermit, "  that  these  two 
gallant  champions  have  come  forth  in  the  cause  of 

your  elder  sisters  "  — 

«  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  you  call  them  our  sis- 
tcre— all  the  Miss  Pattys,  and  Miss  Judys,  the 
Beckey  do-goods  and  Beckey  do-nothings  in  the 
world— but  go  on,  Morgan  ;  mount  your  Rosinante, 
Mr.  Boyne,  and  do  better  for— what  did  Mr. 
Boyne  call  them  1    Oh,  the  category ! " 

« I  shaU  do  no  battle,  Ruth,"  replied  her  bro- 
thcr, "  but  marshal  my  forces  after  a  good  prece- 
dent,  and  set  them  in  the  front  rank,  while  I, 
their  humble  auxiUar,  stand  behind  them,  sore 
you  will  not  strike  me  through  them.  To  begin 
then,  there  is  Miss  Sara  Alston,  sailing  some- 
where on  what  you  would  call  the  dead  sea, 
between  thirty  and  forty." 

«  ^ercy !  cousin  Sara  !    I  don't  call  her  an  old 

maid." 

"  No,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Kermit ;  "  but  any  im- 
pertinent young  woman  of  fifteen,  who  had  not 
the  happiness  to  be  Miss  Alston's  cousin,  would 
infallibly  call  her  so.     Go  on,  my  son." 

"Miss  Sara,"  resumed  Morgan,  (a  very  old 
maidish  sound,  Ruth!)  cousin  Sara  I  must  call 
her,  for  thus  she  stands  from  the  days  of  our 
childhood  printed  on  my  heart.  Who  is  more 
beloved  than  our  cousin  Sara?  The  light  of  her 
own  household,  whence  so  many  lights  have  been 


removed— like  an  oriental  lapip,  diffusing  sweet 
odofs  as  well  as  light  Is  cousin  Sara  a  gossip? 
She  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  her  neighbors' 
doings,  except  their  good  deeds.  Is  she  exacting  7 
She  claims  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  doing 
self-sacrificing  kindnesses,  and  rejecting  all  praise 
or  notice  for  them.  She  makes  no  pretensions 
to  accomplishments,  but  if  any  one  needs  an 
accurate  and  beautiful  drawing,  she  produces  it. 
She  does  not  verge  on  blue-stockingism — but  if 
an  elegant  and  accurate  translation  is  wanted  by 
a  friend  to  be  incorporated  in  his  article,  cousin 
Sara  does  the  work,  and  when  it  is  printed,  not 
even  a  dim  smile  betrays  her  right  to  the  praise. 
As  to  the  sweet  charities  of  life,  there  is  not  an 
humble  person  within  her  reach  that  does  not  feel 
happier  aad  safer  for  being  near  her.  She  works, 
like  all  the  gentlier  heavenly  influences,  without 
noise.  See  what  a  bed  of  roses,  and  sweets  of 
all  kinds  she  has  made  of  the  old  garden.  Cousin 
Sara  might  not  produce  an  effect  in  a  town  draw- 
ing-room ;  though  to  me,  the  health  lighting  her 
clear  eye  and  blooming  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
quiet  elegance  of  her  dress  and  manner,  are  &r 
more  attractive  than  the  glare  of  your  so-called 
belles,  Lizzie." 

"  Come,  Morgan,"  said  Ruth,  **  you  have  said 
quite  enough  about  cousin  Sara,  though  I  do  love 
her  dearly,  and  never  even  thought  of  her  being 
an  old  maid ;  but  then  she  lives  in  the  country, 
you  know,  where  it  does  not  signify  what  you  are ; 
1  don't  think  I  should  like  to  be  cousin  Sara  in  a 
party." 

"  Perhaps  not — for  a  party,  you  would  prefer 
the  gas-lights  and  suiSicating  heat  to  the  pure 
outward  air  of  a  star-lit  evening." 

Charles  Boyne,  either  thinking  Ruth  was  '  cor- 
nered,' or  from  an  impulse  of  chivalry,  came  to 
her  aid.  "  Morgan  has  made  out  one  fair  case, 
Miss  Ruth,"  he  said  ;  "  but  we  all  know  that '  one 
swallow  don't  make  a  summer.' " 

*'  Please,  Mr.  Charles  Boyne,"  resumed  Morgan, 
"  repeat  what  you  said  to  me  last  evening  of  Miss 
Seaman,  another  old  maid — ^verbatim,  Charles." 
Charles  smiled,  but  remained  silent.  "  Allow  me 
then,  young  ladies,  to  quote  my  friend ;  he  had 
been  talking  for  half  an  hour  with  Miss  Seaman, 
when  I  told  him  I  would  introduce  him  to  the 
beautiful  Miss  Rolson  for  the  next  polka.  He  de- 
clined, and  I  afterward  asked  him  how  he  could 
lose  such  a  chance  ;  he  replied  that  he  could  dance 
the  polka  with  beautiful  young  ladies  any  evening, 
but  it  was  a  rare  chance  to  hear  so  charming  a 
talker  as  Miss  Seaman.  So  yon  see,  my  sweet 
sisten,  that  young  beauties  don't  always  carry  the 
day  against  old  maids.  Even  you.  Rath;  will 
allow  that  poor  Miss  Seaman  must  be  called  an  old 
maid." 
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"  Oh|  but,  Morgan,  when  one  gets  as  old  as 
Miss  Seaman  one  does  not  think  whether  she  is 
miss  or  mistress." 

«  Besides,  Morgan/*  interrupted  Caroline,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  where  there  is  another  miss 
or  mistress  like  Miss  Seaman?  She  has  been 
everywhere ;  she  knows  everybody.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  sadness,  she  is  as  consoling  as  the 
old  prophets ;  and  if  you  would  be  merry,  she  has 
a  million  merry  stories  to  feed  your  humor;  if 
you  are  dull,  she  can  entertain  you  with  the  essence 
of  the  best  French  novel,  or  tell  you  anecdotes  of  the 
French  courts.  She  knows  Madame  de  Sevignd 
and  Horace  Walpole  by  heart,  and  can  repeat  half 
the  old  English  poetry.  One  must  live  a  long 
life- time  to  have  such  stories.  It  is  not  fiiir  to  put 
such  a  woman  as  Miss  Seaman  against  us." 

"  It  is  not,  Caroline,"  said  her  mother ;  "  but  I 
think  you  woald  have  found  her  quite  too  power- 
ful a  rival  at  any  other  period  of  her  life.  She 
began  with  gifts,  with  a  command  of  language, 
not  a  pomp  of  words,  but  always  the  best  word 
rightly  fitted  in ;  fluency  without  loquacity,  and 
grace  without -Hnannerism,  and  above  all,  with 
that  almost  divine  instinct  called  tact,  which 
taught  her  how  and  when  to  use  htit  several  gifts. 
I  remember  when  we  were  youn^,  some  of  us 
were  beauties,  some  fortunes,  &.c.  Anna  Seaman, 
without  fortune  or  beauty,  almost  the  plainest 
woman  among  us,  attracted  all  the  charming, 
clever  young  men." 

*'  But  had  she  lovers,  mamma  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Ruth,  who  evidently  thought  life  was  not  life  with- 
out  them. 

"  Lovers  were  not  quite  in  her  line,  Miss  Ruth ; 
but  if  you  mean  opportunities  of  being  married,  she 
was  not  a  person  to  proclaim  them  in  the  market- 
place ;  but  I  doubt  not  she  had  them,  ibr  as  yoa 
all  know,  Anna  Seaman  has  a  thousand  loveable 
qualities." 

"  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  qualities  that  are  charming 
in  an  old  lady — but —  " 

"  But  love,  I  suppose,  is  quite  independent  of 
generosity,  magnammity,  prompt  kindness,  social 
cheeriiilness  and  the  rarest  domestic  efficiency^* 
qualities  that  bind  you  all  to  Anna  Seaman  more 
than  her  genius.'* 

"  Well,  mamma,  we  give  up  Mias  Anna  ;  but  it 
takes  even  more  than  '  tiDO  swallows  to  make  a 
Summer.'  ** 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  retorted  Morgan ; "  and  so  we 
will  have  a  flock  of  them,  Miss  Wilson ! " 

**  Oh,  Miss  Wilson !  "  said  Caroline ;  "  that  is 
not  fair ;  she  has  a  hon^e  of  her  own,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  her  being  an  old  maid." 

"  But  she  is  nevertheless  forty  years  old,  and 
single.  No  lord' to  her  household,  no  children, 
those  birds  of  paradise,  to  embellish  it." 

"  No  lord  to  her  household !  '*  exclaimed  Lizzie. 
Vol.  VIII.— No.  5. 


"  To  be  sure  she  has  no  husband  to  lord  it  over 
her ;  but  there  is  no  house  you  young  men  like 
■o  well  as  Miss  Wilson^^  ** 

**  And — therefore,  you  young  ladies  like  it  ?  " 

"  For  shame,  Morgan — ^no,  we  like  to  go  and 
see  Miss  Wilson  for  her  own  sake,  she  is  so  kind 
and  agreeable,  and  as  to  the  children,  I  am  sure 
her  slaters'  hundred  children  love  her  quite  as  well 
as  they  do  their  mothers." 

"  Then  I  may  count  Miss  Wilson  as  a  third 
swallow,  may  I  not  7  ** 

"Yes." 

"And  her  sister  Esther,  still  very  pretty  and 
attractive,  and  with  wit  as  keen  and  as  polished 
as  that  of  Beatrice  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  may  count  Esther  Wilson, 
though  I  think  she  is  a  little — acid,  now  and 
then." 

**  Acid  !  Esther  Wilson  acid  ?  I  deny  it ;  but  if 
she  were,  are  not  those   married   dames,  Mrs. 
Jones   and    Mrs.   Ledson,   vinegar  and  lemon- 
juice  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  forget,"  said  Charles  Boyne, 
'*  our  friend  Emma  Smith,  a  sort  of  Atlas  in  her 
family,  holding  its  whole  world  on  her  head." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Morgan,  "  I  do  not  forget 
her ;  but  I  confine  myself  to  my  sisters'  own  circle 
of  friends — I  am  talking  for  their  conversion. 
There  are  Susan  Goddard  and  Emily  Wheaton — 
a  rest  to  the  weary  and  sick — a  balm  in  life,  com- 
ing into  the  sick  chamber  like  the  light,  pleasant 
to  behold.  And  Mary  Lewis,  picking  up  the 
stitches  that  everybody  else  has  dropped — doing 
neglected,  omitted  or  forgotten  duties  for  all  her 
married  friends.*' 

*<  Your^ocAr  is  large  enough  to  migrate,  Mor- 
gan," said  Caroline  ;  "you  may^top  there — you 
have  not  been  to  the  law-school  in  vain.  You 
have  made  out  a  fair  case  with  your  '  modern 
instances.  Even  Ruth,  a  few  years  hence,  may 
look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  being  one  on  the 
list  of  your  old  maids,  without  dismay.*' 

•*  Provided  I  am  not  called  one." 

«It  is  the  vulgar  name,"  said  Mrs.  Kermit, 
"  with  its  old  associations,  Ruth,  that  your  brother 
is  contending  against.  There  are  women,  I 
allow,  who,  partly  owing  to  beginning  with  your 
ideas  of  an  old  maid,  and  remaining  single,  make 
the  character  true  to  its  ideal.  They  are  selfishly 
neat,  prudish,  sordid,  mean,  and  of  course  repulsive; 
but  I  have  seen  such  married  women — or  they  are 
gossiping,  garrulous,  flippant  and  ridiculous." 

**  I  think  you  might  name  some  of  your  married 
friends  that  are  all  that,  too,  mother,"  said  Morgan/ 

«'  Certainly  I  could ;  but  some  of  their  qualities 
or  all  of  them  have  been  given  by  the  male  satirists 
to  the  ideal  old  maid.  She  has  been  set  up  in 
novels,  comedies  and  farces,  as  a  sort  of  target  in 
which  to  fix  the  arrows  of  ridicule.    Married  wo- 
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men  have  joined  in  this  cniel  sport,  and  the  world 
hare  been  amoaed  by  it.  So  that  a  woman  who 
coorageonalf  remains  single  rather  than  marry  a 
man  she  does  not  love  has  not  only  to  endure  all 
the  trials  inseparable  from  the  condition,  bat  she 
most  bear,  even  from  her  own  aez,  reproach  and 
contumely.  She  may  have  been  once  disappointed 
and  never  trusted  again.  She  may  have  nobly 
ascrificed  the  happiest  destiny  of  woman  to  oppos- 
ing circumstances ;  she  may,  when  life  was  at  ita 
iaireat,  when  promise  waa  so  near  to  fulfilment 
that  no  thought  of  failure  could  intervene,  have 
lost  all,  and  a  little  after,  perhaps  not  more  than 
fksjie  year»,  a  new  generation  has  sprung  up,  and 
some  flippant  girl  will  say  of  her,  she  is  an  old 
maid,  neit  door  to  an  ogress,  yon  know ! " 

"  Oh,  dear,  mamma !  that  is  not  fair,"  said 
Ruth  ;  "  I  spoke  quite  thoughtlessly." 

**  And  it. is  to  prevent  your  speaking  thought- 
lessly in  future,  Ruth,"  said  her  brother,  "  that  my 
mother  and  I  are  crusading." 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  resumed  Ruth,  "  I  knew 
nothing  of  Mias  Rutherford's  history.  I  did  not 
know  she  had  one.  I  never  saw  ber  till  last 
week." 

**  If  you  had  then  thought  an  '  old  maid  *  worth 
considering,  Ruth,"  said  her  mother, "  you  might 
have  inferred  a  history  from  Miss  Rutherford's 
•sunken,  melancholy  eye,  that  for  years  wept,  and 
did  nothing  but  weep — from  that  marble  paleness 
that  has  scarcely  varied  for  the  last  nine  years." 

*^Nine  yeart,  mamma!  There  is  something 
awful  in  that  sound.  Do  tell  us  Miss  Rutherford's 
story." 

"  Not  now.  If  you  can  be  curious  to  hear  the 
story  of  an '  old  maid,*  I  will  tell  it  this  evening  ; 
now  the  family  illachine  must  be  wound  up ;  John 
is  waiting  for  orders  for  market ;  there  are  notes 
to  be  answered,  accounts  to  be  settled,  &c.,  &c." 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  &mily  were 
gathered  in,  Ruth  sat  down  on  a  footstool  beside 
^er  mother,  and  said,  **  Mamma,  my  sistera  and  I 
have  made  up  our  minds  either  never  to  say  '  old 
maid '  again,  or  to  pronounce  the  words  with  deli- 
cate reverence ;  and  fiirther,  I  am  not  sure  but  we 
shall  devote  ourselves  to  the  ezeelleot  calling — 
except  Caroline.  Now  are  we  worthy  to  hear 
Miss  Rutherford's  story  t " 

'*  Scarcely,  you  saucy  child;  but  aa  Mr.  Bojne 
and  Morgan  are,  I  shall  tell  it.  It  will  not  keep 
you  long." 

"  Adelaide  Rutherford  was  bom  on  her  father's 
plantation,  Bellefield,  in  South  Carolina.  Her 
mother  was  a  Scotch  woman  and  a  beauty  who, 
when  not  more  than  seventeen,  waa  sent  to 
Charleston  as  a  governess.  Mr.  Rutherford  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  overlooking  her  want  of 
fortune  and  a  vocation  rather  looked  down  upon, 
he  married  her.    I  believe  he  aever  forgave  him- 


self this  impmdeiice,  for  fortonei  and  what  he 
pnmdly  called  family,  were  hia  sine  qua  non  in 
the  marriage  of  hia  children.  He  had  one  daugh- 
ter then ;  after  an  interval  of  several  years, 
Adelaide  waa  bom  and  two  younger  brothers. 
Adelaide  was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  her  sister. 
This  sister  married  when  Adelaide  waa  four  years 
old,  and  removed  to  Georgia,  where,  left  alone  on 
a  plantation  by  the  rich  hurt>and  her  &ther  had 
selected  for  her,  she  wore  through  a  few  miserable 
years  and  died.  Adelaide  was  educated  by  her 
mother,  and  accomplished  and  thoroughly  instruot- 
ed  aa  few  women  are.  She  appeared  at  eighteen 
in  Charleston,  the  star  of  the  Winter.  That  she 
had  so  little  apparent  pleasoie  in  the  admiration 
she  excited,  that  she  refused  half  a  dozen  offers, 
and  one  very  brilliant  one,  was  the  wonder  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  the  cause  of  serious  and  trying 
displeasure  from  her  fiither,  who  waa  continually 
reproaching  her  with  being  spoiled  by  her  mother's 
*  notions,'  which  he  stigmatized  with  words  not 
repeatable. 

*'  Why  Adelaide  was  made  happy  by  her  retum 
to  Bellefield,  why  she,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  was  indif- 
ferent to  admiration  and  deaf  to  lovers'  vows,  waa 
a  riddle  soon  solved  by  her  mother,  by  certain 
infiillible  signs  that  are  revelations  to  a  woman's 
eye.  At  Bellefield,  die  again  joined  her  brothers 
in  their  studies— she  rode  with  them,  walked  with 
them,  went  with  them  on  their  sailing  parties,  and 
with  a  .feminine  delicacy  of  habit  nurtured  by 
southern  education,  had  no  dread  or  perception  of 
discomfort  or  peril  of  any  sort." 

"  I  guess  there  waa  somebody  of  the  company 
beside  the  rampaging  brothers,"  suggested  Ruth. 

'*  Yes,  Ruth,  there  was  a  tutor  of  the  brothers, 
a  graduate  ol  Harvard  and  of  the  law-school,  a  Mr. 
Francis  Izbel,  who  had  overworked  himself  in  his 
preparation  for  life,  and  waa  sent  to  the  South  by 
his  physician  to  repair  the  waste  by  a  year  or 
two's  residence  there.  Like  most  of  our  young 
men,  he  had  his  living  to  get,  and  he  thought  him- 
self  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  place  in  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's fiimily  as  tutor  to  his  boys,  and  a  sufficient 
salary.  I-  have  seen  him  but  once.  He  dined 
with  us  on  his  way  to  the  South.  He  was  a  man , 
even  once  seen  not  to  be  forgotten ;  highly 
cultivated,  with  charming  manners,  erect,  well- 
formed,  and  no  alarming  indication  of  ill  health." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Caroline,  "  I  am  sure  I 
remember  him ;  was  there  not  a  German  gentle- 
man dining  with  us  the  same  day,  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  and  did  not  Mr.  Izbel 
interpret  for  him  ?  "  • 

**  Yea ;  but  it  is  strange  you  remember  it ;  it 
must  have  been  sixteen  years  ago." 

"I  was  six  years  old.  I  do  remember  it.  I 
remember  his  cutting  out  some  funny  little  figures 
in  orange-peel  for  me." 
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**  Quite  characteriBtic.  I  should  think,  for  it 
■eems  he  had  the  art  of  winning  all  bearta— ex- 
cepting poor  Adelaide's  father'a.  The  young 
people,  continually  thrown  together,  soon  came  to 
a  mutual  understanding,  and  were  perfectly  happy, 
till  Adelaide,  who  at  once  made  her  mother  her 
confidant,  was  alarmed  by  her  mother's  firm  coU' 
viction  that  her  father's  consent  could  never  be 
obtained.  *  But  why,'  urged  Adelaide  ;  '  it  is  true 
that  Frank  Izbel  is  not  rich,  neither  am  I — ^but  he 
has  a  profession,  and  talents,  and  industry,  and 
hope,  and  now  he  has  health,  and  his  family  are 
people  in  good  condition;  what  can  my  father 
ask  more,  when  he  knows  that  I  love  Frank  and 
can  love  none  other  1 ' 

" '  Frank  is  a  teacher.' 
'  But  so  were  you,  mamma.' 
'  Your  father  forgot   that  for   a  few  short 
months.'    Mrs.   Rutherford  blushed  painfully  as 
she  added, '  he  has  remembered  it  ever  since.' 

*' '  Oh,  but,  mamma,  that's  an  old-fashioned 
prejudice  ;  kings  have  been  teachers  in  these  days 
— Louis  Philippe  for  instance — papa  will  get  over 
that,  I  am  sure.  Can  he  have  any  other  objection  1 ' 

'* '  Frank  is  a  northern  man.' 

"'Papa  will  forgive  him  that,  I  am  sure  he 
will.' 

"  <  I  am  as  sure  he  will  not,  my  dear  child ;  but 
we  must  try  our  best  by  patience  and  prudence  to 
compass  our  end ;  in  all  events,  my  child,  you 
have  my  entire  sympathy ;  you  may  hope  for  God's 
blessing  on  an  affection  so  well-founded — matri- 
mony on  any  other  ground  is  but  a  blight  and 
misery.'  Her  mother  said  this  with  an  emphasis 
that  pierced  Adelaide's  heart. 

"  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  particulars — I  know 
the  story  almost  aa  if  I  had  lived  among  them, 
from  reading  a  journal  kept  jointly  by  the  mother 
and  daughter. 

"  Mr.  Rutherford,  as  his  wife  foresaw,  put  his 
veto  on  the  engagement,  and  Francis  Izbel  with- 
drew from  the  family,  but  not  till  he  and  Adelaide 
had  exchanged  vows  of  eternal  fidelity.  High 
principled,  truth  itself,  she  communicated  to  her 
&ther  her  solemn  engagement  to  her  lover,  and 
when  his  wrath  had  subsided,  she  told  him  she 
should  remain  in  patient  submission  to  his  authority 
till  she  was  twenty-one,  and  then  she  should  con- 
sider herself  equally  bound  to  another  duty.  Three 
years  passed — she  was  twenty-one  and  free.  But 
circumstances  had  changed.  Mr.  Rutherford 
long  before  this  had  so  involved  his  fortune  by 
extravagance  and  gambling,  that  his  estates  and 
slaves  were  first  mortgaged  and  then  sold,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  he  was  penny- 
leas,  crippled  by  gout  and  paralysis,  and  he  and 
his  sons  were  dependent  on  the  income  of  a 
school  established  by  his  accomplished  wife  and 
daughter  in  Charleston.   Poor  old  Mr.  Rutherford ! 


I  he  had  just  sense  and  conscience  enough  left  to 
abjure  his  old  ideas  of  the  vocation  of  a  teacher. 

Three  years  more  passed ;  Adelaide  would  not 
leave  her  mother  to  struggle  alone.  Francis  Izbel, 
who  was  makmg  rapid  headway  in  his  profession, 
waited  with  what  patience  he  could ;  at  the  end 
of  this  three  years  he  would  wait  no  longer,  and 
it  was  settled  that  as  Adelaide's  brothers  were 
entering  on  the  business  of  life,  the  family  should 
be  tranaferred  to  the  North,  and  Adelaide's  parents 
should  be  members  of  her  household. 

'*  This  was  a  period  of  strangely  accumulating 
events  in  the  Rutherford  family.  The  father  died 
suddenly,  and  his  widow,  by  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive in  Scotland,  became  heiress  to  a  conaiderable 
property. 

"  Frank  Izbel  had  gone  to  Charleston  to  super- 
intend the  removal.  The  marriage  waa  to  have 
taken  place  there,  but  it  was  delayed  till  their 
arrival  in  New  York,  in  consequence  of  the 
father's  death.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  by 
Adelaide's  resolve  to  redeem,  bring  to  the  North, 
and,  of  course,  set  free,  a  slave  who  bad  been 
mortgaged  and  sold  with  her  father's  property. 
With  this  servant,  one  of  her  brothera,  her  mother 
and  her  lover,  she  embarked  about  the  middle  of 
June,  in  '38,  on  board  the  Pulaski." 

"  The  Pulaski !  mother  I  "  exclaimed  Caroline. 
The  rest  of  her  auditors  had  no  association  with 
the  Pulaski,  and  Mrs.  Kermit  proceeded.  "  Ne- 
ver was  Adelaide,  at  any  period  of  her  life,  more 
attractive  or  so  worthy  of  all  admiration  and  love  as 
now.  Time  had  but  matured  the  beauty  of  her 
dawn.  The  widened  horizon  of  her  knowledge 
was  reflected  in  the  expressive  intelligence  of  her 
countenance.  The  angels  of  Hope  and  Memory 
shed  their  light  there.  Years  of  sweet  patience, 
of  cheerful  resolution  and  self-sacrifice  tell  their 
beautiful  history  on  the  face.  Adelaide's  last 
record  in  her  journal  before  embarking  was, '  I  am 
too  happy ;  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future 
are  full  of  happiness  to  me ! ' 

*'  I  think  it  was  the  second  night  of  the  Pulaski's 
voyage  when,  twing  to  gross  mismanagement,  the 
boiler  burst.  The  ladies  had  retired  to  their  berths ; 
Frank  Izbel  and  Adelaide's  brother  were  sitting 
on  the  deck,  and  were  uninjured.  Izbel  immedi- 
ately ruslied  to  the  ladies'  cabin.  Adelaide  and 
her  mother  occupied  one  state-room.  He  bade 
them  come  with  him,  and  without  speaking  they 
followed  him  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  where  he 
believed  they  should  have  the  best  chance  of 
escape — at  least,  they  should  be  together  there  and 
shar#the  same  fate.  There4ie  had  told  Adelaide's 
brother  to  await  him,  but  what  he  did  or  how  he 
was  lost,  no  one  knew — nothing  was  kiiown  of 
him  after  Izbel  parted  from  him.  He  waa  Ade- 
laide's youngest  brother  and  dearly  beloved  by 
her.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
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Adelaide  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  my  God  !  T  have  for- 
gotten Lilly!'  Lilly  was  the  woman  who  had 
been  her  slave  and  the  nurse  of  her  childhood. 
She  was  now  her  freed- woman  and  devoted  ser- 
vant. She  had  sat  by  Adelaide,  who  had  com- 
plained of  pain  in  her  head  that  evening,  and 
bathed  her  temples  till  she  had  herwlf  fallen 
asleep. 

«  *  I  will  return  for  her — she  shall  share  with 
us,'  said  Izbel,  and  before  Adelaide  could  speak  he 
disappeared. 

One  minute  after  the  boat  broke  up,  the  bow 
and  stem  were  separated,  and  when  Adelaide 
next  saw  Izbel,  he  stood  with  more  than  fifty 
others,  nearly  all  women  and  children,  on  that 
part  of  the  stem  still  floating.  It  was  a  moon-lit 
night,  and  she  clearly  distinguished  him  from  the 
others ;  Lilly  was  kneeling  beside  him  with  her 
arras  stretched  out  ond  her  hands  clasped.  He 
stood  immoveable,  with  his  face  turned  toward 
the  bow  of  the  boat.  It  was  a  scene  not  to  be 
described  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  •  Husbands 
were  on  one  portion  of  the  wreck,  wives  on 
another  ;  fathers  parted  from  their  children,  bro- 
thers from  their  sisters — all  facing  death.  This  was 
endured  for  one  whole  hour — an  hour — it  seemed 
eternity  ;  then  the  stem  sank  amidst  shrieks,  and 
groans  and  prayers ;  some  were  kneeling ;  chil- 
dren were  clinging  to  their  mothers ;  sisters  clasped 
together — and  so  they  vanished  forever  from 
sight. 

'*  Adelaide  and  her  mother  were  left  with  those 
on  the  bow;  poor  Adelaide  was  nearly  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  passed  for  the  next  three  days. 
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I  think  there  were  some  twenty  with  them.  They 
lightened  the  wreck  by  throwing  overboard  every 
thing  they  could  pan  with  ;  erected  what  I  think  is 
called  a  jurymast  and  hoisted  a  sail.  A  rain  storm 
came  on,  and  a  strong  easterly  wind,  ond  for  three 
days  they  were  blown  along  the  coast  —  they 
were  then  picked  up  by  a  schooner  and  carried 
into  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  nearly  famished 
and  quite  exhausted. 

"  Adelaide  has  since  told  me  that  her  mental 
agony  made  her  unconscious  of  physical  suffering. 
She  remained  for  weeks  and  months  in  a  state 
approaching  mental  alienation.  She  was  roused 
from  this  by  a  severe  illness  of  her  mother.  Poor 
Mrs.  Rutherford,  either  from  having  less  vigor 
than  Adelaide,  or  less  heart-agony,  had  sufiered 
more  in  her  health,  and  her  anxiety  for  Adelaide 
had  worn  out  the  little  strength  she  had  left. 
Adelaide's  filial  piety  again  called  forth  her  ener- 
gies, and  for  the  last  nine  years  she  has  watched 
and  tended  her  invalid  mother,  and  devoted  herself 
soul  and  body  to  works  of  Christian  love.  The 
paleness  stricken  on  her  cheek  on  that  awful  night 
has  never  varied,  nor  has  her  eye  ever  been  relit 
with  its  former  animation — but  there  are  deep  in 
her  heart  faith  and  resignation,  and  she  lives 
patiently  the  life— of  an  old  maid  !  '* 

**  Of  a  saint,  mother,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Indeed,  a  saint !  "  exclaimed  my  young  friend 
Ruth,  her  fine  eyes  swimming  in  tears, "  and  the 
next  time  I  see  herj  I  shall  down  on  my  knees  and 
say  '  Sweet  saint,  in  thy  orisons  be  all  my  sins 
remembered,  especially  that  atrocious  one  against 
thee ! ' " 


HOPE. 


BY    MISS     B.     C.    BURLSY. 


Whence  hath  it  •mao&tion  t 
Prom  what  doth  it  arfia  1 
lu  bright  eziataoca  gladdeM  lift, 
Eaeh  day  with  freth  rappUet. 

It  livei  when  nntore  Tadeth, 
Thriree  when  on  nought  to  feed, 
And  blotaooii  od  a  barran  loil, 
Creating  ito  own  wed. 

It  glows  In  darkeat  regional 

In  drearineM  iheds  light. 

Which  nothing  earthly  can  make  dfan, 

And  nought  but  death  can  blight. 

Til  roind't  unchanging  brillinnce, 
Cheeri  e'en  the  dark^iit  gloom. 


Btfewsflowen  apoo  earth'i  rudeatimtha, 
And  Inminalea  the  tomb. 

By  hope  pure  ftith  ia  gendered, 
From  hope  haa  faith  iU  birth, 
Iti  aubatance  he*  no  other  aouree, 
Or  evidence  Qn  earth. 

Hope !  *tia  the  aonl's  strong  bulwark, 
The  mind's  support  and  atay, 
The  aolace  for  the  weary  heart, 
'Tie  Heaven's  consoling  ray- 

Lift  without  hope  were  worthless, 
A  blank,  a  troubled  acene, 
No  anchor  for  the  longing  aoul, 
No  prop  on  which  to  lean. 


Sl3^ 
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BT      k     COVVTST      FASTOK. 


A  Pa8tor*s  life  may  be  measaped  by  many  reoorda. 
There  ia  his  list  of  baptisms,  which  makes  him 
«arly  a  patriarch,  if  all  these  names,  and  some  too 
the  names  of  children's  children  of  his  ministry, 
call  him  father.    Here  too  is  his  record  of  barials, 
over  which  his  heart  swells  and  his  eye  grows 
dim  as  he  pronoances,  with  sorrowfal  emphasis, 
the  names  of  those  strong  friends  who  settled  him, 
and  of  those  hopefol  youths  whose  love  bad  pro- 
mised many  blessings  to  his  age.    But  here  is  an- 
other record  worth  half  his  library.    It  takea  me 
back  through  long  years  of  service,  not  by  the 
d«sty  high  way,  but  along  the  side  path  of  life; 
where  if  at  times  there  he  swampy  places,  one 
(reads  for  the  most  part  upon  the  green,  and  is 
ever  gratified  by  shade  and  flowers.      Tis  my 
old  record  of  marriages.     But  not  a  dull,  meagre 
record  of  names,  and  dates,  and  fees.    From  the 
«Biset  I  meant  it  should  be  a  veritable  book,  and 
out  of  it  I  may  now  draw  many  a  chapter.     De- 
scriplioos  of  splendid  weddings  are  stereotyped 
affairs.     Stiff  weddings  deserve  only  the  names 
And   figures    in    case    of   a    property   question. 
Solemn  weddings  are  verv  well  in  themselves,  bat 
they  are  too  exactly  proper  to  admit  of  any  other 
comment  than  a  homily.    Business-like  weddings  1 
The  mere  mention  of  them  is  death  to  the  whole 
subject.     Merry  weddings  are  worth  telling  of; 
for  every  body  finds  heart  in  them.     The  tears 
-always  come  at  laat  through  the  smiles,  and  those 
are  the  tears  which  bring  the  angels  about  us. 
But  I  have  booked  another  class,  seldom  reported ; 
because  good  friends  might  be  angered  at  a  truth- 
ful picture  of  the  scene.     Time  and  distance,  how- 
ever,  give  security  in  the  present  instance,  and  ac- 
cordingly from  my  old  docket  of  catea  I  will  ven- 
ture to  draw  a  few  which  I  have  always  thought 
too  good  for  oblivion,  and  which,  with  the  live- 
lier pen  of  youth,  I  have  chronicled  as  Odd  Wed- 
dittg: 

"  To  make  a  single  remark  before  speaking," 
as  one  of  my  elders  used  to  say,  I  ought  to  state 
that  the  first  case  in  ray  experience  belonging  to 
this  class,  and  one  prelirainarv  to  the  whole,  was 
not  booked ;  the  parties  being  shovel  and  tongs. 
I  mention  it  merely  to  hint  to  clerical  novitiates 
that  it  will  be  well  for  them,  as  they  sit  gasing 
into  the  fire  at  idle  hours,  to  challenge  those  honest 
servants  of  the  hearth  in  the  ordinance  of  matri- 


i 


mony,  with  all  (he  dignity  and  earnestness  which 
they  can  summon  for  the  riie.  It  may  seem 
farcical  to  a  listener,  it  may  be  mortifying  to  be 
caught  at  it ;  but  the  practice  will  prove  its  worth 
most  happily,  when  in  the  eventful  hour  warm, 
sensitive  hearts  are  beating  to  every  word.  But 
let  us  tarn  to  the  record. 

Every  thing  had  been  put  away  after  tea,  an^ 
evening  reading  commenced,  when  a  smart  whang 
bang  at  the  parloi'  door  started  my  spouse  to  her 
feet.  Who  oottld  it  be  thundering  in  upon  us  this 
stormy  night  1  Spouse  thought  of  burglars,  and  I 
of  som«  clown  after  the  doctor  hard  by  us.  The 
burly  little  man  with  harsh  brogue  and  mighty  luw- 
chalanee,  who,  with  hat  on  and  both  hands  in  his 
pockets,  marched  straight  up  to  the  fire-place  and 
began  to  scrape  the  snow  from  his  feet  upon  the 
andirons,  was  certainly  none  of  my  flock,  folded 
or  stray.  After  his  "  good  evening  yer  'onot^ 
had  been  acknowledged  with  due  sense  of  the  com- 
pliment, there  was  quite  a  pause  ;  his  majesty 
being  comfortably  ocdupied  in  thawing  himself 
out,  unconscious  of  the  look  of  spouse.  The  res- 
ponsibility of  opening  the  business  seemed  to  be 
thrown  upon  me.  My  first  question  was  to  the 
point,  snd  so  was  his  answer. 

**  There's  a  young  'oraan  upon  the  hill  that 
wants  to  be  married  to  night,  and  I 's  called  for 
yer  'onor  to  go  up  there.** 

'Twas  a  long  mile  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the 
coming  off  of  a  wedding,  of  which  not  a  spinster 
in  the  village  could  say  "  I  told  you  so/'  was  any 
thing  but  a  welcome  aflnir  to  me  in  the  particular 
circumstances;    though  spouse  took  the  matter 
more  charitably.    Harnessing  up  such  a  blustering 
night  '*  wouldn't  pay,"  as  they  say,  snd  accord- 
ingly off  we  tramped  in  the  spirit  of  duty  and  gal- 
lantry, bidding  defiance  to  tbe  storm.     As  we 
floundered  through  the  drifts,  the  man  gave  me 
his  history.    He  was  a  Welchmao,  he  said ;  had 
served  many  years  in  the  English  artillery,  and 
was  at  the  b.ittle  of  Waterloo,  where,  if  he  fought 
with  as  much  spirit  as  he  described  the  action,  he 
must  have  given  ''Old  Bony,**  as  he  called  him, 
some  trouble.    In  every  wAy  the  man's  talk  and 
gestures  were  original.    I  began  to  like  him.    His 
years  at  least  demanded   respect;   but  he  had 
mother-wit — plenty  of  it ;  had  seen  much  of  the 

world,  and  hard  service  too  ;  had  banged  away  at 
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an  Emperor !    Sarely  he  was  to  be  forgiven  if  he 
did  smite  irreverently  at  the  parson's  door. 

Taming  into  a  lane  and  crossing  an  orchard 
to  avoid  the  drift,  we  brought  op  at  a  forlorn 
old  farm-house,  which,  often  as  I  had  passed  it, 
never  suggested  to  me  the  thought  of  home,  or 
comfort,  or  hope,  or  happiness  of  any  kind.  But 
even  in  this  old  tumble  down  castle  *'  a  young 
'Oman  wants  to  be  married,"  and  **  to-night/'  too. 
Pity  she  should  not  be  gratified  ;  the  risk  be  with 
the  man.  Entering  at  the  back-door  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  long  kitchen,  which  took  in  the 
whole  rear  of  the  house.  On  either  side  of  the 
huge  fire-place  was  a  door  opening  into  a  front 
room.  In  one  comer  of  the  chimney  sat  an  old 
man  of  eight]^,  whose  snowy  head  had  been  my 
special  admiration  <  for  many  years.  He  was  to 
be  seen  almost  any  day  in  Summer  sitting  out  upon 
the  stoop,  and  ready  for  a  passing  word  with  every 
body.  But  he  scarcely  noticed  our  entrance  now. 
In  the  other  corner  sat  two  tall,  gawky  fellows 
grinding  holes  in  the  hearth  with  the  ponderous 
tongs,  and  punching  up  its  loose  stoneSj  which  use- 
ful occupation  they  pushed  with  peculiar  vigor  as 
we  drew  up  to  the  fire.  In  front  of  the  fire-place 
stood  a  high-backed  settle,  upon  which  the  can- 
nonier  and  myself  settled  ourselves  without  cere- 
mony. 

I  saw  in  a  moment  that  something  odd  was 
going  on  ;  for  upon  my  opening  the  subject  of  my 
visit  to  these  chaps  they  began  to  hunch  one  an- 
other and  to  shake  with  #S4)pres8ed  laughter.  I 
tamed  to  the  Wekhdnan,fiiaH»tg  lest  his  ire  should 
break  out  upofr  ttMr  cidwiis ;  b«t  he  sat  quite  com- 
posedly with  his-bairM  yet,  one  hand  thrust  into 
his  pocket,  the  i^^^  industriously  employed  in 
besting  his  boott^  wfth  his  club ;  hts  whole  soul 
meanwhile  apparently  busy  with  something  in  the 
fire. 

'<  Come,  men,"  said  I  again  to  the  chaps  in  the 
comer,  '*  tell  us  who  is  to  be  married  here  T " 
(No  answer — only  a  suppressed  giggle.) 

"  Is  it  either  of  you  ?"     (A  burst  of  laughter) 

"  Pray,  sir,"  to  the  Welchman,  "  where  is  the 
young  woman  that's  to  be  married  this  even- 
ing?'' 

"  She  is  in  the  room  yonder  dressing  herself— 
she'll  be  out  directly." 

"  Is  she  your  daughter,  sir  t "  (Another  giggle 
from  the  clowns.) 

**  No,  yer  *onor,"  starting  up, "  she's  no  daugh- 
ter of  mine,  be  sure." 

**  But  where  is  the  man?"    (Clowns  roar.) 

"  The  mon  ?  why  I'm  the  mon,  yer  *onor,  Pm 
the  mon,"  striking  his  club  oi^the  hearth,  and  slap- 
ping his  hat  down  upon  his  crown. 

At  this  moment  a  front  room  door  opened 
quickly  and  out  burst  a  strangely  bedizened 
woman,  looking  as  wild  as  a  stray  cat,  who>  hur- 


rjring  past  us,  disappeared  as  suddenly  into  the 
other  room. 

"  There  she  goes,"  cried  the  Welchman ; 
"  there  she  goes ;  that's  her,  yer  'onor." 

The  game  had  broken  cover,  and  now  all  was 
hubbub.  Even  the  old  patriarch  made  signs  of  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  by  help  of  one  of  his  sons 
got  himself  out  of  the  comer,  and  so  seated  that 
he  could  look  into  the  parlor.  As  prudence  re- 
quired me  to  insist  upon  a  credible  explanation  of 
things,  some  little  delay  occurred  here.  But  a 
satisfactory  story  was  made  out  at  last;  the  young 
men  vouching  for  the  'oman,"  and  "the  mon" 
standing  up  stoutly  for  his  legal  privilege  in  the  case. 

"  Come  on,  then,  if  you  are  ready  ;  we'll  pro- 
ceed to  business.'' 

••  That's  it  yer  'onor,  we're  ready  for  it— ifs 
only  the  'oman  we've  been  waiting  for." 

But  by  this  time  "  the  'oman"  was  waiting  for 
the  man.  There  she  stood  bolt  upright  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  ibr  all  the  world  like  a  rustic 
before  a  recruiting  sergeant.  By  the  fire-side  sat 
a  respectable  looking  woman  nursing  a  child.  She 
was  the  old  man's  daughter,  and  the  <<y4MiBg 
'oman  "  (between  35  and  40, 1  should  judge)  was 
her  domestic.  Her  husband  was  intemperate,  and 
down  at  the  tavern  probably.  , 

Owen  was  in  fine  spirits  for  the  occasion.  He 
kept  his  hat  on  still,  and  both  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets ;  but  his  exuberant  hfe  found  expression 
through  his  heel,  which  he  ground  industriously 
into  the  floor,  as  he  stood  grinning  and  encourag- 
ing Betty  to  <*  hp  easy  and  never  mind  the  black- 
guard fellows  "—the  two  boobies  who  were  now 
tussling  in  the  door-way,  each  to  pushihe  other  in. 
It  occured  to  Owen,  in  a  moment  or  so,  that  he 
had  taken  his  place  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  dnl- 
cinea,  and,  not  to  make  a  left-handed  marriage  of 
it,  he  whispered  to  Betty,  giving  her  at  the  same 
time  a  puneh  with  hia  elbow— ^' I  say,  Betty, 
plase  ye,  just  ye  get  round  on  the  other  side." 
Betty  knew  her  master,  and  moved  to  bis  gee  and 
haw  withoul  a  word.  And  now  we  were  ready. 
I  dared  not  look  at  the  couple,  however,  and  only 
by  pulling  out  a  Testament  which  I  always  carried 
in  my  coat-pocket  for  use  at  evening  meetings, 
and  making  as  if  reading  the  service,  could  I  mus- 
ter sobriety  enough  to  get  en  at  all.  At  length 
the  question — 

"  Wilt  thou,  Owen,  take  Betty,"  &c.,  &c. 

*'  Yes,  yer  'onor,"  rubbing  his  hands  and  eyeing 
her  askance  with  an  inimitable  patronizing  air. 

"Wilt  thou  love  her?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  Honor  and  comfort  her  ?  " 

«*  Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir." 

**  And  forsaking  all  othere  keep  thee  only  nnio    ^;^ 
her  T  " 

Yea,  sir,"  with  a  low  bow,  doffing  his  hat  at     S)^- 
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last,  and  showing  a  smooth  round  pate,  without  a 
scrap  of  Ijair! 

My  look  of  sarprise  at  this  demonstration  was 
answered,  on  the  part  of  Owen,  by  &  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows,  a  significant  pucker  of  the  mouth, 
and  side  nods,  that  made  it  all  oyer  with  me.  In 
vain  did  I  try  to  articulate  the  question  to  Betty ; 

as  often  as  I  took  the  book  from  my  face,  Owen's 
self-complacent  attitude,  with  his  arms  folded  and 
his  hat  cocked  up  so  familiarly,  smote  me  with 
irresistible  mirth. 

Fortunately  the  conduct  of  the  clowns  gave  me 
opportunity  to  recover  myself.  At  the  doffing  of 
the  hat,  they  fairly  shouted,  and  were  now  stamp- 
lni{  up  and  down  the  kitchen,  knocking  the  chairs 
and  things  about  in  unbounded  merriment.  I 
stepped  out  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their 
"  indecent  behavior,"  &,c.,  and,  by  aid  of  a  little 
mock  indignation,  got  my  own  spirits  somewhat 
under  control.  Order  being  restored,  and  Owen 
having  reassured  the  terrified  Betty  with  honied 
phrase  and  **  never  mind  the  blackguards,"  and  so 
on,  we  were  ready  to  proceed. 

"  Wilt  thou,  Betty, " 

(^  **  Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  before  I  could  utter  another 
[  word,  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfectly,  origi- 
s  nal  courtesy.  Sure  enough,  me  thought,  this  must 
^'  be  "  the  'oman  that  wants  to  be  married  to-night.'' 
"  Wilt  thou  obey  him  ?  serve,  love,  honor,  keep, 
}     dec,  &c.** 

;  "  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered  at  each  specification, 
i  repeating  always  that  courtesy  of  her  own  ;  while 
Owen,  with  the  action  of  a  man  washing  his  hands 
'  in  a  hurry,  kept  saying  "that's  it,  Betty,  that's 
':     right,  Betty.** 

.'  To  get  on  farther  was  impossible.  The  patri- 
\  arch  himself  by  this  time  began  to  feel  the  fiin, 
'     and,  with  shaking  sides  and  tongue  rolling  about 

<  in  his  cheeks,  had  started  off  in  a  long  hee,  hee, 
!  chee^-e,  while  the  storm  of  mirth  in  the  kitchen 
i,  and  parlor,  too,  was  now  beyond  control.  Omit- 
'.  ting  the  prayer,  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion ;  pro- 
;     nounced  them  man  and  wife,  and  then,  stepping 

<  up  to  Owen,  counselled  him  '*  not  to  inflict  any  of 
^     his  oddities  "  upon  his  wife . 

"  Orderly,  yer  'onor !  Och  but  I'm  an  orderly 
roon,  and  I  mane  to  do  every  thing  I've  promised 
ye  here.  When  I  say  I'll  do  a  thing  I  mane  it,  do 
ye  see  !  And  when  I  come  along  this  way  again 
ril  be  plased  to  give  yer  'onor  two  or  three  dollars 
it  may  be  for  the  sarvice.  Don't  be  afraid,  yer 
'onor,  I  mane  now  just  what  I  says." 

"  Nev^r  mind  the  fee,  my  friend  ;  Pm  abun- 
dantly paid  for  the  service  in  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance." 

"  Yer  'oner's  a  Christian — I'll  always  say  that 
for  ye  ;  good  night,  yer  'onor." 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  storm  had  little  effect 


upon  me  getting  home,  and  spouse  confessed  her- 
self well  paid  for  her  fright  and  vexation  when  I 
told  her  *'  all  about  the  wedding." 

I  learned  afterward  that  the  man  was  an  engi- 
neer upon  a  canal  about  thirty  miles  from  the  place. 
But  of  the  fortunes  of  the  couple  I  have  never 
heard  a  word. 

Case  No.  2  was  the  extreme  opposite  of  this ; 
namely,  an  awfully  odd  wedding.    The  parents 
of  the  bride  wanted  extreme  unction  in  every 
thing.    They  were  perfectionists,  ultra  abolition- 
ists, dead  against  tea  and  coffee, "  and  all  other 
pisons,"  and   wanted  "protracted    m«>«ting8  till 
every  body  in  the  town  was  converted,"  (by  which 
time,  if  the  ministers  were  killed  off,  they  would 
go  to  a  blessed  reward  any  bow.)    With  all  this 
they  were  half  persuaded  that  Miilerism  was  the 
true  gospel,  and  if  their  daughter  would  be  think- 
ing of  marriage  and  being  given  in  marriage  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  it  should  "  be  such  a  solemn 
wedding  that  the  unpenitent  would  think  more  of 
the  judgment  day  than  of  laughing  and  carrying 
on  there."    Such  were  my  instructions  from  the 
mother — ^to  "  make  the  wedding  as  solemn  as  a 
prayer  meeting."    It  was  in  vain  to  reason  with 
her  about  the  fitness  of  things  and  the  **  time  for 
every  thing" — for  laughing  as  well  as  praying. 
No,  no  ;  she  wanted  no  laughing  there.    I  then 
explained  to  her  the  solemn  character  of  the  ser- 
vice I  used  on  such  occasions,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  this  would  be  all  of  my  part  during  the  even- 
ing ;  and  she  went  home  satisfied  that  every  thing 
would  go  on  in  her  way 

The  awful  hour  had  come.  The  house  was 
small,  and  at  this  mpddy  season  difficult  of  ap- 
proach. But  all  the  old  people  had  been  invited, 
and  most  of  the  church  were  there.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  horrible  state  of  things  before  the 
door,  where  heavy  lumber  wagons  had  been  dis- 
chargiig  their  loads  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  want  of 
a  place  within,  where  to  bestow  my  share  of  the 
mud,  was  a  serious  trouble  to  begin  with.  But 
this  was  a  trifle  to  other  things.  In  the  front  room 
sat  most  of  our  good  mothers  in  Israel,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  young  girls,  and  some  of  the  elders, 
wedged  together  upon  some  board  seats  without 
backs,  leaving  a  small  space  around  the  groom 
and  bride,  who  sat  in  awful  expectation  close  under 
the  mantel-piece.  The  kitchen,  the  only  other 
room  available  for  the  company,  was  full  of  men 
folk,  and,  if  a  big  dinner  had  been  coming  off,  the 
old  cooking-stove  could  not  have  done  better. 
The  pressure,  the  heat,  the  bad  air,  were  insuffer- 
able. If  this,  thought  I,  don't  make  them  feel 
solemn,  nothing  will. 

It  was  something  of  a  feat,  in  such  circ':mstan- 
ces,  to  get  firom  the  door  over  the  seats,  to  square 
up  in  front  of  "  the  couple."    But,  as  need  must 
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be,  eo  it  was  done,  and  I  lost  no  time,  thereupon,  in 
beginning  the  service. 

The  bridal  pair  were  very  pleasant  young 
people,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hostile  influences  around 
me,  I  meant  if  possible  to  put  them  at  ease,  and 
relieve  the  company  of  the  horrible  stupidity  of 
the  hour.  Something  always  turns  up  in  extremi- 
ties, and  to  my  great  relief  (for  an  audible  sobbing 
had  been  started  by  the  mother),  in  answer  to  the 
challenge,  "  if  any  man  can  show  just  cause,  &c., 
— let  him  now  speak,"  some  one  in  the  door-way 
shouted  "  I  object,  I  object"  Turning  to  see  the 
b  Id  intruder,  up  jumped  a  wild-looking  fellow 
with  a  turkey's  feather  in  his  white  hat,  and, 
standing  upon  the  seats,  hf"  began  flo-rishing  a 
staff  over  the  hends  of  the  people  in  the  parlor,  and 
making  efibris  to  get  up  to  the  bride.  She  was 
his  cousin.  He  had  loved  her  and  tormented  her 
with  his  addresses  for  years,  and  this  was  his  last 
desperate  effort  for  the  prize.  The  poor  fellow  was 
crack-brained,  however,  and  gentle  Mary  could 
only  pity  him.  The  getting  of  him  out  made  a 
great  stir,  and  gave  us  all  a  puiT  of  fresh  air,  both 
comfortable  events  about  this  time.  The  objector 
being  finally  hustled  out  of  doors  tfnd  driven  off 
with  threats,  and  all  other  objectors  being  warned 
thereby  to  hold  their  peace,  the  service  went 
smoothly  to  the  close — the  mother  looking  awful 
more  and  more. 

Now,  metbought,  the  greetings  will  enliven  the 
company.  Having  extended  my  congratulations 
to  the  young  couple  in  hearty  style,  as  I  well  might 
do  from  my  acquaihtance  with  them,  I  turned  to 
the  mother  and  oflered  to  wait  upon  her  up  to 
salute  them  in  her  turn.  She  held  back  and  shook 
her  head. 

**  Why,  surely,  madam,  you  will  greet  your  new 
son  in  this  happy  relation  ?  " 

She  whispered  something  about  prayer  meeting. 
But  I  was  bent  upon  carrying  out  the  proyieties 
of  the  occasion  and  turned  to  the  father.    ^ 

<*  Do  you  not  favor  the  happy  pair  with  your 
blessing,  sir." 

**  Ahem !  (looking  hard  at  the  mother)  ah,  we, 
— ^no,  sir,  we're  expecting  you  to  make  some  re- 
marks." 

This  was  a  poser.  The  greetings  could  not  be 
started,  and  I^sat  down  considerably  disconcerted. 
For  a  while  I  waited,  hoping  that  some  of  tiie 
young  folk  would  break  the  ice,  or  that  cake  would 
be  handed  round,  or  that  the  crazy  cousin  would 
come  back,  or  that  something  would  happen.  But 
no ;  a  hard  breathing  was  the  only  stir  of  life  in 
the  company.  The  pause  was  awful !  At  length 
one  of  my  elders,  Leing  instructed  by  the  mother, 
rose  and  said,  "it  was  expected  that  our  pastor 
would  make  some  remarks  on  the  occasion."  There 
was  no  escape  for  me.  "  Make  it  as  solemn  as  a 
rayer  meeting,'*  the  mother  had  said  to  me. 


Make  it  actually  a  prayer  meeting  she  meant,  and 
had  so  informed  the  guests ;  but  not  until  this 
moment  did  the  real  idea  get  into  my  head.  The 
challenge  brought  me  to  my  feet,  of  course  ;  but 
not  being  ready  upon  the  instant  with  a  train  of 
thought,  I  took  a  hymn-book  from  the  mantel- 
piece and  read  an  appropriate  hymn  in  long 
metre.  I  knew  that  my  elder  would  nose  out  his 
everlasting  "  ole  underd"  if  I  did  not  get  the  start 
of  him,  and  accordingly,  as  he  was  clearing  his 
pipes,  I  whispered  to  him,  "Please  not  to  sing 
Old  Hundred."  He  heard  hut  two  words,  please, 
and  Old  Hundred  ;  probably  his  senses  would  have 
refused  my  meaning  at  any  rate. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  he  said,  quite  gratified  with 
my  request,  as  he  understood  it,  and  upon  that  led 
off  with  his  longest  drone  in  that  ever-to-be-mnr- 
dered  tune — the  greatest  tune,  I  have  often  thought, 
for  the  old  people  to  try  their  wind  upon  that  was 
ever  composed.  But  a  prayer- meeting  in  those 
suflbcating  rooms,  and  upon  the  heels  of  such  a 
ceremony!  I  thought  it  a  sheer  imposition  on 
the  good  nature  of  the  guests.  An  address  to  the 
impenitent  as  was  desired  !  This  loo,  I  thought, 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  they  certainly  are 
prepared  for  no  such  thing.  I  determined  not  to 
come  into  the  woman's  plan  at  all — and  during 
the  hymn  my  wits  had  taken  a  turn  as  unexpected 
to  her  as  her  plan  was  to  me.  Having  besought 
some  of  the  company  to  open  door  and  win- 
dow for  a  breath  of  air,  I  addressed  myself  in  the 
most  gracious  and  encouraging  strain  possible  to 
the  groom  and  bride,  and  suddenly  wheeled  about 
and  charged  home  upon  the  older  part  of  the  com- 
pany. I  contrasted  the  vows,  the  love  and  the 
hopes  of  the  nuptial  hour  with  the  too  often 
wretched  experiences  ofmarried  life.  I  showed  how 
often  domestic  peace  is  disturbed  by  the  prurient  cu- 
riosity of  neighbors  ;  what  misery  caused  by  mous- 
ing, gossiping  old  wives,  who  feel  responsible  to 
advise  everybody  and  set  everybody  right  in  mat- 
ters of  private  interest  solely  ;  and  drew,  in  conclu- 
sion, a  lively  picture  of  cat  and  dog  life  arisiiig 
from  selfishness,  ungovemed  tempers  and  unbridled 
tongues.  If  the  scandal  mongers  and  snarling 
married  folks  did  not  feel  solemn  it  was  not  my 
fault.  I  aimed  to  make  my  address  so  spicy  and 
short  that  they  should  remember  every  word  of  it 
as  long  as  they  lived.  Our  sanctified  hostess  had 
something  to  ruminate  upon,  any  how.  With  this  I 
took  my  leave,  receiving  at  the  door  a  hard  dollar 
for  my  fee !  The  wedding  broke  up  rather  demure- 
ly, I  heard,  but  we  had  laugh  enough  in  the  village 
next  day  to  make  up  for  it.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  I  should  never  have  another  in- 
vitation to  preach  at  a  wedding. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  on  my  docket 
belonging  in  part  to  this  category  ;  one  is  that  of 
a  merry  wedding,  at  which  I  had  vainly  tried  to 
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Stan  a  little  conversation  after  the  ceremony. 
The  guests  were  nearly  all  my  own  young  people, 
and  I  knew  they  had  life  enough  at  other  times. 
What  can  make  them  so  stupid  ?  thought  1,  as 
they  munched  their  cake  in  silence.  It  began  to 
be  very  tedious,  when  one  of  the  young  men 
blundered  out  fo  me  in  a  very  embarrassed  way, 
"  We  are  waiting  for  you  to  go,  sir,  to  have  a 
little  fan  here."  I  was  out,  short  metre;  but 
before  I  reached  the  gate,  a  general  screaming  and 
the  shaking  of  the  house  as  if  from  an  earthquake 
tempted  me  to  turn  back  and  peep  through  the 
blinds.  No  wonder  they  wanted  the  dominie  away. 
The  first  game  given  out  was  that  every  fellow 
should  kiss  the  girl  he  liked  best,  if  he  could  catch 
her  before  she  had  made  the  circle  of  parlors  and 
kitchen  three  times ;  and  as  every  girl  thought 
she  must  be  liked  best  by  somebody,  they  had  all 
started  off  in  a  regular  stampede  ;  the  young  men, 
as  bound  in  gallantry,  all  giving  chase.  Such 
sports  I  found  to  be  common  at  country  weddings  ; 
but,  though  glad  to  escape  from  them,  I  never 
could  find  heart  to  preach  them  down  or  censure 
them  in  the  manner  that  some  of  my  graver  charge 
desired  me  to  do. .  Those  inclined  to  them  want 
the  resources  for  entertaining  conversation  ;  and  if 
these  rude  sports  are  set  beside  the  extravagance, 
the  heartless  flattery  and  envious  criticisms  of 
fiishionable  society,  a  certain  good  fellowship  about 
them  shows  them  to  advantage. 

Another  case,  although  marked  with  great  pro- 
priety in  every  other  particular,  bad  one  feature 
that  perplexed  me  amazingly,  and  caused  me  to 
leave  all  parties  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary. 
There  were  two  sisters  to  be  married  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  had  planned  that  in  the  ceremony 
they  should  stand  together  in  the  centre,  and  their 
grooms  at  either  end  of  the  row,  and  that  both 
couple  should  be  married  by  one  and  the  same 
oflice.  I  was  not  told  of  their  wish  until  the  line 
was  formed  and  awaiting  the  charge.  It  was  a 
matter  of  course  to  answer  "  certainly,**  but  to  do 
it  thus  off  hand  was  entirely  another  thing.  The 
difficulty  immediately  occurred  to  me,  and  during 
all  the  introductory  admonitions,  I  was  cudgeling 
my  brains  to  frame  a  sentence  that  should  meet  the 
case. 

Let  me  see—"  Wilt  thou  Thomas  take  Sarah, 
and  wilt  thou  John  take  Ellen  to  be  your  wedded 
wife,*'  &c.,  &.C.,  and  thus  to  go  down  that  long 
formula  in  a  double  shuffle,  changing  partners  as 
in  a  contra  dance !  No,  that  wouldn't  do,  the 
grammatical  steps  seemed  rather  awkward.  Seve- 
ral forms  came  questionably  to  mind  at  once,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  selection — something,  how- 
ever, must  be  said  this  very  instant,  and  ^nth  a  feel- 
ing of  desperation  out  it  came  at  a  venture :  <*  Gen- 
tlemen, will  you  take  these  ladies  to  be  your  wedded 
wives/'  &c.  and  then  vice  veraa :  '*  Ladies,  will 


\ 
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you  take  these  gentlemen  !  "  I  believe  the  family 
arrangements  were  all  made  straight  in  the  end, 
but  it  was  warmly  insisted  upon  during  the  even- 
ing that  the  ceremony  only  made  two  wives  be- 
tween two,  without  any  special  appropriation. 

One  case  more  must  suffice  for  my  chapter  ;  it 
was  that  of  a  negro  wedding.  'Twas  at  the  very 
coldest  pinch  of  a  severe  Winter,  and  rather  than 
risk  freezing  myself  in  a  sleigh  I  walked  out  to  the 
rendezvous,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  house 
promised  little  comfort  for  such  an  evening,  being 
a  miserable  ruin  of  a  building,  with  the  upper  story 
open  to  the  weather.  I  was  punctual  to  the 
hour,  but  most  of  the  friends,  being  servants  in  the 
village,  were  detained  long  after  the  appointed 
time.  Charity,  however,  gave  me  patience,  as  I 
knew  the  habits  of  the  race  and  how  amazingly 
slow  they  get  on  in  pinching  weather.  Meanwhile 
a  waggish  Jack  of  all  trades  who  lived  in  the 
house  undertook  to  show  me  great  attention,  and 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  waiting  by  bis  talk.  The 
large  cracked  "  ten  plate  "  stove  was  red  hot  when 
I  entered  and  the  room  full  of  smoke,  but  no  sooner 
was  the  parade  of  unwrapping  me  accomplislied, 
than  in  went  %tick  afler  stick,  while  volumes  of 
smoke  rolled  up  in  the  face  of  the  fireman,  and 
spread  in  sufifocating  clouds  through  the  room.  In 
vain  did  I  remonstrate  with  the  fellow  to  stop  him. 
He  *'  was  fireman  all  last  season  on  a  steamboat 
in  New  York,  and  jist  wanted  to  keep  de  hand 
in — dat's  all !  **  There  was  no  helping  the  matter ; 
in  spirit,  Sambo  was  at  his  trade.  But  his  super- 
abundant jollity  kept  me  good-ftatured  in  spite  of 
myself.  At  length  the  company  began  to  come. 
The  arrival  of  each  squad  called  forth  about  the 
same  greeting  and  explosions. 

"  Whew, !  whew !  golly  gosh)  how  cold  it  is — 
shut  de  door  da,  quick." 

'"  Gosh,  what  devil  a  smoke  you  have  got  here, 

Sambo.2 
"  wjlw  I  Gor  am—  " 

**  Shee  !  hush  !  hush  !  you  d — n  swearing  da, 

don't  ye  see  de  parson  ?  " 

**  Ah,  parson,  how  dy,  sir  ?  berry  cold  night  dis. 


sir 


f »» 


While  loud  above  all  the  hubbub  was  Sambo's 
voice,  '*  Golly  !  if  we  don't  hab  de  steam  up  dis 
night ! "  and  in  went  the  wood  again,  and  fresh 
clouds  of  smoke  and  cinders  made  it  well  nigh 
Egyptian  darkness  with  us. 

By  the  time  all  were  assembled,  the  steam  was 
up  with  a  vengeance,  while  the  talking  and  guffaws 
waxed  louder  with  the  rising  heat.  The  first  en- 
tree  from  the  chamber  door  fiiirly  struck  me  aghast 
with  affright.  A  spectral  ourang-outang  looking 
woman  in  shawl  and  wrapper,  with  a  flaming  cap 
like  a  ruffled  pillow-case,  tottered  into  the  room 
and  with  a  frightful  grin  said  faintly,*'  Grood  even- 
ing! good  evening  ail,"  while  "  good  evening,  PhiUia, 
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good  evening  Mr«.  -«-  "  was  loudly  responded  by 
the  whole  company.  She  then  unfolded  her  shawl 
and  showed  us  a  little  heir  of  misery  three  days 
old  !  She  "  couldn't  stay  to  enjoy  the  evening," 
but  thought  she  "would  make  an  effort  to 
say  how  dy.**  I  give  no  fiction  here— >the  poor 
workies  of  this  hard  world  have  no  time  to  lose 
with  infants  The  bride  and  groom  were  very 
tardy.  The  truth  was,  they  had  come  up  from  the 
village  with  the  party  and  were  "  a  fixing  their- 
selves  up  in  'tother  room."  Meanwhile  rude  jokes 
went  round — started  mainly  by  the  fireman.  "  TU 
tell  you  what,  parson,  them  niggers  'U  be  so  fiight- 
ened  when  they  come  to  stand  up,  that  they  '11 
turn  white  as  a  sheep,"  and  such  like  squibs,  all  of 
which  created  an  outbreak.  Finally  they  sang  a 
camp-meeting  song,  and  made  all  crack  with  the 
chorus.  I  was  the  only  white  face  among  them, 
and  by  this  time  I  was  eager  enough  to  get  out. 
At  length  the  pair  entered,  and  despite  the  joke 
with  which  Sambo  tried  to  confuse  them,  they 
took  their  places  with  commendable  gravity.  There 
was  entire  decorum  through  the  service,  and  sup- 
posing that  order  was  restored  long  enough  for  a 
word  of  counsel,  I  began  by  commending  the 
seriousness  of  the  parties  in  entering  into  this  so- 
lemn engagement;  and  among  other  things  re- 
marked, "they  prophesied  that  you  would  be 
frightened  to  stand  up  here,  but  I  think  you  stood 
fire  very  well."  At  this  Sambo  broke  in :  ••  Yes, 
parson,  I  gaess  they'll  stand  fire  in  this  world  bet- 
ter 'an  they  will  in  the  next."  The  gravity  of 
bride  and  groom  ^as  ended ;  they  joining  with  the 
rest  in  a  hearty  lai^^b  at  this  grand  hit  of  the  even- 
ing.   While  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  helping 


me  on  with  my  overcoat  and  wrappers,  there  was 
a  stir  for  another  ceremony,  which  was  the  presen- 
tation to  me  of  a  package  by  the  bridegroom's 
friend.  It  was  enveloped  in  half  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  tied  with  ribbon ;  I  thought  at  the  time  it 
was  a  piece  of  cake. 

On  opening  the  package,  after^aching  home, 
and  relating  the  events  of  the  evening  up  to  this 
point,  we  came,  after  taking  off  the  envelope,  to  a 
roll  of  greasy  paper  stuck  over  with  susar,  evi- 
dently the  paper  dxat  had  had  cake  in  it ;  opening 
this  we  came  to  a  very  dirty  bit  of  paper  that 
smelt  strong  of  tobacco,  and  on  opening  this,  we 
came  to  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  two  ten  cent 
pieces  and  four  sixpences!  This  was  the  fee; 
probably  all  the  groom  could  muster  at  a  contribu- 
tion, kept  rolled  up  in  his  pocket  for  several  days, 
it  m^y  be,  then  enveloped  again  by  one  of  the 
company,  and  done  up  in  style  at  last  for  the  cere- 
mony of  presentation. 

But  the  oddest  part  of  the  whole  turned  out  the 
next  day.  As  I  stood  by  the  post  oflSce,  I  noticed, 
among  some  negroes  chopping  wood,  one  whose 
grin  and  motions  seemed  to  invite  my  atten- 
tion. 

His  "  how  dy,  parson,"  was  particularly  gracious. 
'*  Parson  don't  know  him  to  day,  does  he  7  "  said 
another. 

"  No,  I  have  never  seen  him  to  speak  to  him 

before." 

"  Why  parson !  you  married  him  last  night. 
But  them  clothes  he  had  on  wasn't  his — he  bor- 
rowed everything  he  had  on  except  his  stockings, 
and  he  didn't  have  none  of  them  on !  " 

The  seventy  cents  fee  was  enormous. 
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Bama  a  wreath,  a  garland  faii, 

Rom  bads  and  liliai  pala ; 
Twioe  tham  in  her  flowing  hair 

Uodar  the  bridal  rail. 
See — a  bhith  ii  on  her  eheek — 

A  loft  light  on  her  brow ; 
List— her  trembling  accenti  ipeak 

In  mnrman  lofl  and  low. 


Oh,  bring  a  tear— a  warm,  freeh 
Upgwbing  from  the  heart, 

And  let  a  sig h  of  love,  of  fear, 
From  the  food  boiom  itart. 


For  she  is  now  to  bid  farewell 
To  mother,  ehildhood^i  home, 

And  none  may  know  or  dare  to  lell 
What  bitter  hoan  may  come. 

Bring  a  Mi»2e— a  glad,  bright  imile— 

To  light  her  on  her  way ; 
Whisper  words  of  hope  the  while, 

To  chase  her  doubts  away. 
Blight  and  beautiful  she  stands 

Cloee  by  the  loved  one's  side ; 
He  gently  clasps  her  trembling  hands, 

And  smilee  apon  his  bride. 
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**  And  thii  ii  in  the  night— mod  glorioui  night 
Thou  wert  not  wnt  for  ilumlMr ! "— •Btron. 


And  80  thinks  half  the  world —at  least  the  world 
of  cities — and  under  the  deep  shadow  of  night  is 
done  half  the  business  of  life  ;  yes,  more  than  half, 
for  night  planneih  that  which  day  doth  bat  eze- 
cata. 

Night !  There,  are  schemes  for  heaping  ap  wealth 
and  heaping  np  sin — times  for  merry  making  and 
for  sorrowing — time  to  win  the  new  love,  lime  to 
sigh  for  the  old  lore .  What  hath  not  night  a  time 
for?  Day  is  short — it  is  past  ere  well  begun, 
there  is  no  time  for  half  its  work ;  but  night !  it 
hath  a  time  for  all  things.  The  hours  grow  long- 
er— men's  wits  sharpen — "  thou  wert  not  sent  for 
slumber." 

Ho,  now !  the  lights  are  blazing,  (reader  I  love 
a  well  lighted  apartment|)  two  tall  sperms — and 
the  glare  of  the  coal  grate ;  and  the  little  night 
lamp,  that  means  to  twinkle  on  when  the  other 
luminaries  are  extinguished,  that  is  doing  its  best 
too,  to  chase  the  shadows.  Then,  for  company — 
who  calls  a  bachelor  lonely  ?  Have  I  not  com- 
pany? Odd  thoughts  and  quaint  conceits,  that 
lie  sleeping  in  the  broad  glare  of  daylight,  come 
forth  now,  embodied,  grotesque,  harlequin  fanta- 
sies, and  many  things  that  at  noon  day  were  all 
wrapped  in  wisdom  and  great  worth,  now  enter  so 
poor  and  meagre,  so  begirt  with  mere  gauze  and 
tinsel  and  sham  mightinesp  that  I  marvel  they 
once  seemed  worth  more.  And  many  that  prated 
then  of  glory,  till  the  crowd  echoed  back  glory, 
now  come  in,  and  move  their  lips  in  mummery  of 
speech,  but  there  is  no  sound  or  sense.  Company ! 
Have  I  not  company  on  yon  shelf  by  scores?  On 
your  left  as  you  enter  stand  a  long  row  of  bards, 
heroes  and  sages,  ready  condescendingly  to  hold 
converse;  some  more  loquacious  repose  on  the 
sofa ;  there  are  Elia  and  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt  and 
Wilson,  and  more  like  them,  and  some  fair  ladies 
in  poetry  and  prose.  Nay,  not  prose  !  Women 
always  write  poetry ;  whether  it  is  printed  in  long 
lines  or  short,  whether  it  rhymes  or  not,  still  it  is 
poetry ;  from  Mrs  Ellis's  poetry  of  life,  up  and 
down,  right  and  left.  They  are  poetry  them- 
selves ;  they  live,  like  Marley's  ghost,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  their  own,  an  atmosphere  of.poetry. 
How  could  they  write  prose  ? 


But  *'  too  much  wisdom  is  folly,"  one  cares  not 
always  for  wise  talk,  and  reader,  I  dare  say  some 
foolish  little  words  thou  hast  once  heard  were 
sweeter  than  all  the*  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and 
some  forms  steal  on  thy  solitude— some  perhaps 
thou  wouldst  fain  banish — ^how  they  glide  in  when 
the  bustle  of  the  day  is  over !  The  crowd  have 
left  thee,  the  money  making  and  the  fame  hunting 
are  over,  and  the  little  finale  of  sham  pleasure  at 
the  close,  has  perhaps  crept  far  into  the  hours  of 
ttoraing ;  it  matters  not  to  these  nocturnals,  it 
suffices  that  thou  art  aAe  at  last ;  the  last  good 
night  has  been  said,  the  last  laugh  died  away  in 
distance — thou  art  alone — and  lo,  they  come ! 

And  who  thus  comes  to  thee  reader  )  let  me 
guess — nay,  rather  let  me  tell  true.  Thy  sunlit 
hours  have  passed  in  the  tumuli  of  life ;  there  have 
been  strife  and  emulation  and  ambition,  and  it 
may  have  been  expediency,  and  intriguing  and 
deceptions,  and  a  weary  sighing  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not,  and  a  struggling  for  that  which 
perisheth. 

But  night  is  here ;  the  contest  has  for  a  brief 
space  ended,  tod  victor  or  vanquished,  thought 
retreats  from  the  field  of  action,  snd  finds^what? 
Lo,  now,  one  by  one  come  before  thee  the  com- 
panions of  thy  boyhood.  Not  by  chance  at  such 
a  time,  jbt  in  obedience  to  laws  which  sway  the 
working  of  mind.  Thou  didst  seek  in  the  crowd 
of  men  that  which  was  to  be  found  not  there — 
that  which  thou  didst  leave  at  the  threshold  of 
existence,  and  lo !  by  contrast  in  this  lone  hour  it 
hath  come  back  to  thee  !  Pleasant  faces  and  warm 
hearts,  and  pure  impulses  and  unselfish  aims. 
Joyous  voices,  bom  of  the  sincerity  of  truth, 
almost  thou  canst  hear  them — nay,  thou  dost  hear 
them  and  obey  their  call  and  join  the  sport  and 
frolic ;  and  thy  step  is  on  the  green  sward  beneath 
the  knotty  old  trees  that  rock  as  they  were  wont 
of  yore  in  the  breeze.  And  one  by  one  the  whole 
group  gather  there  as  of  old — ^not  one  is  missing. 
He  of  the  loud  laugh  and  friendly  grasp,  with  feel- 
ings not  too  nice  thai  thou  must  mince  each  word  ; 
and  he  too,  that  with  his  mother's  features  wore 
his  mother's  gei\jtle  spirit — they  sre  all  there  and 
thou  in  the  midst  art  one  of  them  ;  and  then 
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**  How  lone  the  deep  half  ottered  tif  h 
Aa  the  bright  vision  panee  by.'* 

How  thoa  dost  step  back  again  into  the  clay  tene- 
ment of  limbs  thy  spirit  now  knows  as  its  abiding 
place — that  clod,  so  worn  and  battered  by  time 
and  contests,  that  it  sickens  at  the  companionship ! 

Thy  body  grows  old  ;  thy  soal,  that  spark  and 
portion  of  the  immortal,  is  yoang,  and  will  be  young 
forever.  Its  clay  envelope  has  wearied  it ;  it  hath 
so  many  hourly  wants  to  be  satisfied ;  so  many  ail- 
ments and  wearinesses  to  be  cared  for ;  no  wonder 
the  soul  fiainteth  by  day,  and  when  at  last,  it  hath, 
by  many  cunning  contrivances,  bolstered  it  up  year 
after  year,  and  striven  with  its  infirmities,  and 
devised  compensations  for  its  imperfections,  and  it 
becometh,  despite  all,  a  thing  jarring  and  des- 
cordant  and  unsightly — then  the  immortal  flitteth 
to  another,  sphere,  and  that  which  was  its  home 
falls  and  mingles  with  its  native  earth — and  this 
is  death. 

Reader,  hast  thou  not  ano*her  midnight  guest — 
one  that  comes  ever  alone  1  For  sure  as  thou  art 
son  or  daughter  of  Adam,  thou  hast  a  phantqff 
"  which  is  thy  destiny.*'  % 

**  That  ttroDg  neceaiity  of  loviag  aomethiog," 
hath  conjured  up  some  image  of  perfection ;  aye, 
even  though  wrought  of  materials  which  to  an 
indifierent  observer  might  seem  hard  U\  work 
upon — but  there  it  stands  ever. 

'*  I  could  not  love  a  widower,"  said  &  fair  friend. 

"  And  why  not,  lady  ?  "      , 

**  Ah,  I  must  be  first  and  alone  in  a  heart !  *' 

Alas  for  life's  pleasant  delusions ;  who  can  tell 
what  is  in  a  heart  ?  A  strange  guest  sometimes 
sits  there  on  its  throne,  or  lurks  in  a  by-corner,  to 
come  up  when  least  expected.  Nay,  some  have 
even  said  that  in  those  singular  little  storms 
which  at  times  obscure  the  heavens  of  connubial 
happiness,  (for  bachelor  as  we  be,  we  always 
looked  on  matrimony  as  perfect  happjkess,)  I 
say  in  those  odd  little  storms,  up  starts^  some 
comer  of  the  troubled  heart  this  aforesaid  little 
image,  so  sweet,  so  good,  so  smiling—and  then 
Lord  Byron's  treasonable  lines, 

**  Hadst  thott  been  miae,''  &e.,  &e. 
His  lordship  should  have  been  cashiered  for  indi- 
ting these  very  lines. 

Not  all,  it  is  true,  are  equally  favored  with  these 
aerial  calls;  the  happy  proprietor  of. wife  and 
children,  particularly  if  the  first  is  affectionate, 
and  the  last  noisy,  has  little  space  for  spectres;  but 
to  a  lone  bachelor,  (as  I,)  with  something  of  a 
taste  for  goblin  company,  their  name  is  legion. 

Midnight  visitants,  intangible,  spiritual — where 
live  ye  all  through  the  long  glaring  hours  of  sun- 
light ?  Ye  are  then  as  if  ye  never  were ;  then 
back  ye  come,  fiiithful  and  vivid}y,  as  if  we  had 
never  parted ! 

Among  those  who  to  mine  especial  vision  rise 


thus,  is  one  little  aged  pale  face,  and  bended  form, 
claiming  by  love,  if  not  by  blood,  relationship, 
with  the  superadded  cognomen  of  Aunt  Bridget. 
She  was  to  my  years  of  boyhood  not  only  the  star- 
light, but  the  whole  firmament  of  stars,  with  a 
humor  so  diversified,  an  invention  so  exhaustless, 
and  a  kindness  so  unbounded,  that  whatever  the 
emergency,  it  was  but  to  resort  to  Aunt  Bridget  to 
find  consolation  and  aid.  In  memory  she  was  a  per- 
fect walking  library  of  all  she  had  ever  seen  or  heard. 
I  cannot  soy  read,  for  reading  was  not  in  vogue 
in  Aunt  Bridget's  youthful  days ;  but  she  had  lived 
through  that  eventful  period,  the  American  revo- 
lution, and  her  tenacious  memory  had  hoarded, 
from  its  side  scenes  and  underplots,  incidents 
enough  for  a  library  of  modern  novels.  Pleasant 
reminiscences  they  were,  and  the  time  is  long 
pasl(  and  few  such  chroniclers  are  to  be  found — 
but  even  now  I  love  to  steal  to  the  side  of  these 
hoary  prosers  and  guile  them  into  tales  of  all  they 
saw  and  sufiered. 

Aunt  Bridget  had  in  those  days  a  host  of  female 
friends — all  young  ladies  with  very  tender  hearts, 
who  each  mourned  some  swain 
**  To  the  wan  f  one, 
While  hit  lady-love  sat 
In  her  bower  alone.** 
And  a  detail  of  their  grievances  was  more  touch- 
ing than  the  whole  Declaration  of  Independance 
put  together.     She  had  her  peculiar  woe  besides 
in  the  shape  of  a  young  Dutchman,  whosft  estate 
joined  her  own  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son.    He  had  possessed  himself  of  her  soft  heart 
prior  to  national  hostilities;  but  when  war  was 
declared,  he  had  chosen  to  become  that  perverse 
thing — a  tory.      Politics  -had   no   part  in  Aunt 
Bridget's  account,  but  her  friends  looked  on  mat- 
ters in  another  light,  and  from  the  moment  that 

Diedrick  Von  S promulgated  his  traitorous 

creed,  he  was  forbidden  to  step  foot  over  the 
threshold  of  his  more  patriotic  neighbor. 

Whether  he  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  decree, 
or  whether  he  shared  the  grief  of  his  lady-love, 
remains  forever  a  mystery.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
story  always  lightly  touched  on  by  the  maidenly 
narrator.  Perhaps  there  were  meetings  and  part- 
ings too  sacred  to  be  unveiled  to  mere  idle  curiosity, 
even  after  such  a  lapse  of  time  ;  or  perhaps  (what 
I  confess,  to  men's  shame,  is  more  probable)  the  ex- 
citement of  stirring  events  absorbed  in  him  all 
softer  feelings,  and  "  le  grand  passion  **  was  with 
Diedrick, 

'*  But  of  his  life  a  thing  apart,** 

while  it  was  Aunt  Bridget's  "  whole  existence." 

We  can  hardly  conceive  in  these  blue-slocking 
days  what  havoc  love  made  in  former  times  with 
a  fem4e  heart ;  woman  has  laterly  invaded  the 
stored  oif  science  hitherto  kept  for  man's  exclusive 
use,  and  found  in  knowledge  and  consequently 
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ambition,  specifics  which  solace  for  the  whimsies 
of  the  little  god ;  but  it  was  very  difTerent  in 
the  reign  of  thread  and  needle,  when  qaeen- 
Btitch  and  embroidery  left  thoughts  firee  to  wander, 
and  Mr.  Inring'd  touching  tales  of  broken  hearts 
are  all,  without  doubt,  gathered  from  th|^period. 
It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  old  lady,  wiWan  elo- 
quence which  only  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter  could  give,  dwell  on  the  cases  which  came 
under  her  immediate  observation.  Even  at  this 
moment  she  is  before  me  as  then  ;  that  pale  wrin- 
kled face  and  mild  little  blue  eye,  living  again  in 
scenes  long,  long  past — ^holding  convene  in  thought 
with  those  long  since  gone  to  the  world  of  shadows 
— and  rejoicing  above  all  in  so  patient  a  listener 
as  myself. 

One  of  her  favorite  themes  was  an  odd  story  of 
a  little  romp,  (who,  by  the  way,  deserved  a  better 
fate,)  and  although  in  repeating  it  I  fail  in  her 
graphic  description,  I  promise  to  adhere  to  histori- 
cal truth.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  case,  of 
course,  and  unlike  most  such  tales,  the  wedding 
day  came,  or  ought  to  have  come,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story.  They  had  threaded  the  narrow 
ways  of  courtship,  admiration,  flirtation,  and  all 
that,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  were  looking 
forward  with  delight  to  the  bridal  festivities,  which 
in  a  few  weeks  were  to  follow.  Swains  dream- 
ed of  wives  and  damsels  of  husbands,  under 
the  unfailing  rule  that  one  wedding  always 
brings  three  more ;  the  dominie  dreamed  of  his 
fee,  and  bis  pious  little  wife  had  long  since  dreamed 
of  investing  the  windfall  in  that  for  which  her 
heart  most  yearned — a  new  white  cardinal. 

Things  were  in  this  pleasant  train,  when  one 
clear  moonlight  evening  a  group  of  their  mutual 
friends  gathered  on  the  porch  of  the  Haslewood 
house,  and  the  centre  of  the  group  were  the  lovers. 
No  two  were  more  fitting  and  yet  more  unlike. 
She  was  a  merry,  happy  creature,  always  foremost 
in  a  frolic,  and  ready  with  a  laugh ;  while  his 
moK  serious  temperament,like  a  sombre  landscape, 
lighted  up  in  the  sunshine  of  her  gayety.  Pity 
that  happy  heart  was  so  saddened,  and  all  from  a 
mere  whim ! 

Among  the  personal  adornments  of  the  gentle- 
man, there  was  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  an  enormous  queue,  or  in  other  words,  reader, 
a  mass  of  long  hair,  braided  and  twisted,  and 
bound  tight  about  with  black  ribbon,  pending  from 
the  back  part  of  his  cranium.  Whether  the  feel- 
ing was  felt  or  feigned,  the  lady  thought  fit  that 
night  to  express  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  aver- 
sion tp  this  appendage,  which  nothing  could 
appease,  she  said,  but  its  being  cut  from  a  head 
whose  good  sense  she  declared  was  belied  by  such 
an  ornament.  In  vain  she  argued — the  gentle- 
man had  his  own  tastes.  From  badinage,  things 
grew  serious — the  lady  insisted — the  gentleman 
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remonstrated,  till,  in  a  fit  of  h^lf  merriment,  half 
serious,  she  seized  a  scissors,  and  with  one  clip  sev- 
ered that  glory  of  his  soul — the  noxious,  yet 
innocent  queue  ! 

The  shorn  knight,  either  from  being  stunned 
with  surprise,  or  from  his  habitually  deliberate 
way  of  doing  all  things,  stood  full  five  minutes 
motionless,  ere  he  broke  the  sepulchral  silence 
which  reigned  around.  His  speech  then  was  la- 
conic, but  quite  comprehensible ;  and  its  four  little 
words  fell  on  the  heart  of  that  frolicsome  maiden 
like  its  death  knell — we  meet  no  more  !  Ere  res- 
ponse could  be  formed  he  had  disappeared.  Then 
some  whispered,  and  some  called  it  a  joke,  and 
the  fair  perpetrator  tried  to  laugh — ^but  there  was 
no  more  gaiety  on  the  porch  of  Haslew^d  that 
night.  w 

It  was  the  spring  time  of  1778,  and  the  sounds 
of  war  were  deepening  in  every  direction.  Ship 
after  ship  had  landed  its  well  equipped  regiments 
on  our  shores,  and  a  host  half  fed  and  half  clothed 
had  gathered  to  oppose  them.  Some  saw  in  the 
f^re  success,  glory  and  a  new  nation,  while 
others  read  only  disgrace  and  a  few  stout  ropes; 
and  so  individuals  shaped  their  course  to  this  side 
or  that.  But  there  is  in  war  as  in  peace,  a  mass 
of  human  beings,  who  (as  it  were)  fall  into  the 
current  of  passing  events  and  are  borne  along 
without  any  precise  volition  of  their  own;  and 
thus  it  was  with  our  hero ;  and  it  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  he  cared  a  straw  for  England  or  America, 
when  he  marched  off,  the  morning  afler  his  discom- 
fiture, the  dismemberment  of  his  queue,  to  join 
the  camp  of  his  countrymen  in  arms. 

He  had  really  gone  then — but  whither,  no  one 
knew.  Some  declared  that  his  disappearance  was 
all  stratagem ;  that  he  had  been  seen  about  his 
usual  haunts,  hiding  his  diminished  head,  and 
would  in  due  lime  re-appear.  But  not  so,  and  a 
few  weaks  removed  all  doubt  and  conjecture. 
There  w«re  news  from  afar,  far  in  the  south ;  the 
tale  of  a  glorious  victory  achieved,  and  foremost  in 
the  list  of  bravery  stood  the  name  of  the  lost 
lover.  Ht  had  made  a  sortie  at  the  moment  when 
success  seemed  most  doubtful,  hU  hand  had  point- 
ed the  most  deadly  cannon,  his  shout  had  cheered 
on  the  saddened  troop,  and  fame  now  rewarded 
his  toils. 

But  what  was  it  all  to  her — the  forsaken  one? 
No  kind  word,  no  line  came  to  her  pining  heart. 
Others  talked  of  his  bravery,  and  week  after  week 
passed  in  thatf 

"  Hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  aick.'* 

She  shunned  by  degrees  the  little  circle  which 
met  to  mingle  hopes  and  fears,  for  she  had  ceased 
to  hope ;  her  light  step  and  merry  laugh  were  gone, 
and  she  glided  about  so  slow  and  noiselessly,  she 
seemed  the  inhabitant  of  another  world.  U  he 
«^ote,  the  letter  arrived  not-~if  he  was  only  devis- 
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ing  temporary  Borrow  for  that  warm  heart,  he  mis- 
calculated ita  intensity  of  suffering,  "  and  just 
three  months  precisely/'  said  Aunt  Bridget,  **  from 
that  unfortunate  evening  we  carried  her  to  the 
gtave — as  true  a  one  as  ever  died  for  love ! " 

Gentle  reader!  I  have  told  you  a  true  story 
Few  knew  the  pique  which  first  sent  to  arms  a 


gallant  officer ;  and  when,  in  after  years,  with  lau- 
rels on  his  brow,  he  turned  coldly  and  carelessly 
from  the  many  fair  ones  that  courted  his  smile, 
only  a  oery  few  remembered  the  tale  of  his  early 
life,  and  deemed  his  thoughts  were  even  then 
stealing^pk  to  one  that  had  loved  him  there 
^  Not  wisely*  but  too  well.** 
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When  A  little  boy,  I  wii  Mat  to  lehool, 

And  after  that  to  college ;    ^ 
80  that  my  euriy  bead  it  fvU 

Of  diven  kioda  of  knowledge. 
Tot  thoof  h  for  nobler  parpoee  fit, 
By  lore  acquired  and  mother- wit, 
Dame  Fortune,  that  mad,  eron-graiaed  wench, 
Has  flurtened  me  down  to  a  table  and  bench. 
Where,  from  breakfaat  time  till  I  go  to  bet^ 
Great  piles  of  lithographs,  hif  h  as  your  head. 

Before  me  stand ; 

While,  bmsh  in  hand, 
And  surrounded  by  saucers  of  Tsrioastiata, 
I  must  bend  to  the  hUK>r  of  coloring  prints  I 
And  since  the  work  drags  till  it  seems,  my  friend. 
As  if  it  had  lost  its  latter  end, 
Tre  leisure  to  brush  my  learning  never 
Although  Tve  a  brush  in  my  hand  forever. 

E*«n  mixing  the  color  is  no  slight  job ; 

*'  Aye !  there's  the  rub !  *' 
Fve  mixed  for  thu  everlasting  daub  » 
Enough  to  fill  up  a  good>sised  tub ; 
And  laid  it  on,  when,  by  my  crown ! 
I*d  a  ffreat  deal  rather  have  laid  it  down. 
Still  **  paint,  paint,  paint  I "  is  the  hue  Sftd  cry. 
Until  at  length,  so  weary  am  I, 
That  every  fresh  hue  lam'  ready  to  cry ! 

When  I  began  upon  the  green, 

1  was  but  green,  I  own ; 
And  with  a  careless  hand  and  tongue 

I  let  the  feet  be  known. 
But  with  the  shadows,  thick  laid  on. 

Experience  came ;  and,  mark  ! 
When  to  the  deepest  shades  I  came, 

1  knew  how  to  keep  dark. 

To  rosy  tinu  condemned  for  weeks. 
No  wonder  that  my  once  rosy  cheeks 

Quite  thin  and  pale  have  grown; 
For  putting  the  pink  on  the  rosea*  face 

Has  taken  the  red  from  my  own. 

From  day  to  day, 

I  s^h  away. 
To  melancholy  thoughts  a  pray ; 
For  when  toiling  for  months  on  the  asura  bnei. 

How  can  I  choose 

But  get  the  blues  Y 


The  yellow  adds  00  yellow  boys 

To  my  small  stock  of  pelf; 
And  I've  been  doing  browns  until 

I  am  done  brown  myself. 

80  that  often  to  myself  I  aay, 
Through  the  long  day*s  weary  hours : 

"  My  path  of  life  is  a  thorny  path, 
Though  strewed  so  thick  with  flowers.** 

Our  tnM^,  yon  know. 

In  Mexico, 
Have  bravely  met  and  thrashed  the  foe ; 
Three  days  ihey  fought  at  Monterey, 
And,  in  the  fierce  and  fatal  fray, 
A  thousand  Mexicans  did  slay. 
Now  I  my  share  of  the  glory  crave, 
A  soldier  steady,  true  and  brave  { 
For,  during  this  long  and  desperate  fight, 
I  forsook  not  my  colors,  day  or  night. 

Now  poor  Tom  Bood  telle  a  pitiful  Ule 
Of  a  maiden  forlorn,  and  hungry,  and  pale, 
Who  had  no  time  for  gadding  about 
Nor  an  hour  for  social  chat 

Whose  whole  lift  long  was  but  **  sew-sew," 

And  bade  fair  to  be  short  at  that ; 
And  what  still  w(»se  in  a  maiden's  eyes  is. 
Although  on  shirts  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
She  spent  so  many  years  of  stitches. 
She  conid  ne'er  have  a  chance  for  wearing  the  breeches! 
Tet  my  predicament  is  worse,  •  • 

To  all  appearancea,  tbah  hers. 
Now  this  is  no  joke,  indeed  it  ain't ; 
Tve  too  much  color  for  my  complaint, 
While  for  hers  no  color  at  all  could  be  seen ; 
CThat  is,  provided  the  shirts  were  clean.) 

Nor  is  it  enough  that,  day  by  day, 
I  loan  my  flesh  and  toil  away, 

With  pocket  never  fuller ; 
That  dose  confinement  makes  me  ill, 
And  with  declining  health,  that  still, 

My  wit  grows  daily  duller : 
My  vole  they  mean  to  take  away. 
Because  that  now,  the  rascals  say, 

I  am  a  man  of  color ! 

Now,  oh  ye  stars,  look  down  in  pity,. 
Be  melted  by  my  mournful  ditty ; 
Give  me  some  business  to  my  taste, 

Norlet  me  waste, 

Ye  heavenly  powers, 
The  flower  of  my  age  on  fruitless  flowers ! 
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The  Italian  Opera  opens  to-morrow  night,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Warren.    "  Qh  !  Charlea,  we  must 

go" 

"  To-morrow  is  packet  night,"  answered  her 
husband.     "  Is  tea  almost  ready  7  " 

"  Packet  night,"  repeated  Mrs.  Warren,  a  little 
peeyishly.  "  It  seems  to  me  it  is  always '  packet 
night'  when  I  want  to  go  any  where."  But,  as 
she  looked  ap  from  the  paper  she  held  in  her  hand, 
she  saw  her  hosband  looking  so  pale  and  fatigued 
that  her  tone  changed  immediately,  as  she  said, 
kindly, 

"Yon  seem  tired,  Charles.  Have  you  been 
Tery  busy  to-day  1 " 

"  Ttc  not  been  off  my  feet  since  I  left  home,"  he 
answered,  somewhat  gruffly. 

Mrs.  Warren,  rang  hastily  for  tea,  trusting  that 
her  husband  would  feel  refreshed  as  well  as  better 
tempered  after  it  was  over  ;  and,  giving  one  sigh 
to  the  opera,  she  laid  the  paper  aside. 

The  tea  things  soon  appeared,  and  after  having 
despatched  two  or  three  cups,  *  with  cream  and 
sugar  soft  and  sweet,'  Mr.  Warren  said,  more  good-- 
naturedly, 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  with  yon  to-morrow, 
as  you  «eem  to  have  set  your  heart  upon  this  opera. 
Perhaps  one  of  your  brothers  would  take  you." 

"  I  would  rather  wait  for  some  evening  when  yoa 
are  disengaged,"  she  replied. 

"  As  you  please ;  but  then  you  must  postpone  it 
indefinitely,  I  fear,  for  the  press  of  business  is  so 
great  just  now  that  I  do  not  know  when  I  can 
have  an  evening  to  bestow  upon  you  ; "  and  so  say- 
ing, Mr.  Warren  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

Mrs.  Warren  gazed  sorrowfully  upon  the  pale 
and  haggard  countenance  of  her  sleeping  husband, 
and  softly  shading  the  light  from  his  eyes,  she  sat 
down  to  read.  The  book  was  soon  tossed  aside, 
however,  for  a  continuance  of  bad  weather  having 
confined  her  to  the  house  for  some  time,  she  had 
read  until  that — ^her  usually  unfailing  resource 
against  ennui — ^had  given  way,  and,  rising  firom 
her  seat,  she  paced  the  room  for  half  an  hour,  turn- 
ing her  eyes  from  time  to  time  upon  her  husband, 
hoping  he  might  soon  wake  and  cheer  the  evening 
with  some  conversation.    But  he  slept  on ;  and 


she,  soon  wearying  of  her  thoughts,  threw  herself 
upon  the  opposite  so&,  and  was  happy  enough  in 
a  few  minutes  to  forget  herself  in  a  doze. 

And  thus  the  master  and  mistress  of  one  of  the 
handsomest  establishments  in  the  city  were  sleep- 
ing before  ten  o'clock ;  he  from  exhaustion — she 
from  ennui,        • 

The  striking  of  the  elegant  French  clock  upon 
the  mantel  piece  soon  roused  Mrs.  Warren  from 
her  nap,  and,  starting  quickly  from  the  sofa,  sup- 
pling it  must  be  midnight,  she  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  saw  with  surprise  it  was  only  half  past 
ten.  In  her  quick  movement  she  had  thrown  down 
a  chair,  which  waked  her  husband,  who,  yawning 
sleepily,  said, 
"  Is  it  almost  bed  time  7  I  am  very  tired." 
"  Come,  come,  wake  up,"  replied  his  wife,  «  I 
have  something  to  tell  yon.  Your  old  friend  Clen- 
denning  is  in  town.  He' has  brought  his  wife  with 
him.  Will  you  call  ^th  me  to  see  them  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

"  Oh !  is  Clendenning  in  town  7  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  ;  but  I  cannot 
call  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  the  day  after,  then  7"  she  said.  « I  sup- 
pose  you  will  wish  to  ask  them  to  dinner." 

"  Certainly ;  but  I  shall  be  too  busy  to  promise 
to  call  even  day  after  to-morrow,  or  indeed  any  day 
this  week.    Yon  can  leave  my  card." 

'<  That  will  do  very  well  if  they  axe  out,"  she 
replied.  **  But  that  they  won't  be.  Country  peo- 
ple are  always  *  at  home ; '  they  like  to  see  every- 
body." 

"  Then  make  an  apology  for  me,"  he  continued. 

«  Oh,  that'll  never  do,"  she  replied ;  "  Clenden- 
ning would  look  upon  it  as  an  air,  and  be  offended. 
Indeed,  yon  must  call.     We  can  go  in  the  even- 
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'*  Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  packet  night  7  "  he 
said,  impatiently.  "  Were  he  my  own, father  I 
could  not  call  this  week." 

*'  Well,"  she  replied, "  as  you  please ;  but  Clen- 
denning will  never  believe  that  a  man  of  your  for- 
tune has  not  time  to  pay  a  friendly  visit." 

'*  I  dare  say,"  he  rejoined,  a  little  contemptu- 
ously ;  "  country  people  never  know  the  value  of 
time." 
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"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  his  wife,  "  I  think 
they  know  it  better  than  we  do.  For  what  ia  the 
Talue  of  either  time  or  wealth,  if  it  mast  be  spent 
aa  you  spend  it.  Toil,  toil — without  enjoyment  or 
improvement  or  relaxation.  Ah !  Charles,  when 
will  you  give  up  business  7  " 
"  Oh,  sometime  or  other,"  he  replied,  carelessly. 
"  Why  not  now  ?"  she  continued,  imploringly. 
"  For  more  reasons  than  I  can  give  or  you  un- 
derstand just  now,"  he  said,  smiling  goodnaturedly. 
"  You  women  seem  to  think  we  can  withdraw  from 
business  at  any  minute.  It's  not  as  easy  for  me 
to  stop  working  as  it  is  for  you  to  stop  singing  or 
playing,  I  assure  you  ;  though  you  don't  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  difference.  If  the  locomotive  stops 
too  suddenly  it  is  very  apt  to  throw  the  whole  train 
off  the  track ;  don't  yon  know  that,  my  pretty  little 
wife?" 

"  A  very  good  simile,  my  love  j  for  really  the 
locomotive  leads  about  as  agreeabib  a  life  as  you  do. 
But,  Charles,  you  have  often  promised  me  you 
would  withdraw  when  you  had  made  a  compe- 
tency, and  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  rich." 

**  No,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  you  don't  want  to  be 
rich ;  only  you  want,  I  suppose,  a  handsome  house 
and  furniture,  and  your  carriage,  &c.  You  don't 
care  for  money — only  money's  worth.  You  are 
very  reasonable,  I  know,"  he  continued,  laughing. 
"  Indeed  I  am,"  she  said,  earnestly.  If  you 
would  only  believe  me.  I  do  not  deny  that  this 
house  and  all  the  comforts  you  surround  me  with 
are  sources  of  enjoyment ;  but  oh,  how  gladly 
would  I  give  them  up  to  have  my  husband  once 
more  to  myself.  Have  you  not — are  you  not,  toil- 
ing at  the  expense  of  everything  that  makes  life 
desirable  ?  Your  health  is  breaking  down  solely 
for  the  want  of  rest  for  both  mind  and  body.  You 
have  a  fine  library ;  but  when  have  you  time  to 
read  7  You  once  loved  music  ;  but  you  have  not 
an  hour,  as  you  say,  to  throw  away  upon  it.  And 
then  you  talk  of  the  value  of  time  !  Dear  Charles, 
money  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Do,  do,  withdraw 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Why  not  this  aeason  as  well 
as  any  other  7 " 

*'  Dear  child,"  he  answered,  "  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  of.  Business  never  was  so 
brisk  as  it  is  now.  Why,  my  love,  I  have  made 
more  this  last  season  than  I  have  realized  for  three 
years  previous." 

"  Ah,  so  it  is,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head. 
"  Sometimes  you  say  the  limes  are  too  hard,  it  is  out 
of  the  question ;  then  again,  too  prosperous — and 
yet  you  say  you  will,  some  lime  or  other." 

"  Well,  I  will,"  he  repUed,  hastily.  "  And  now 
about  the  Clendennings.  Ask  them  to  dinner  here 
on  Sunday." 

Sunday !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Warren. 
"  Yes,"  he  answered,  impatiently.    "  It  is  as 
good  a  day  as  any  other.     At  all  events  it's  the 


only  one  when  I  am  sure  of  dining  at  home.  So 
ask  them  then  or  not  at  all,  as  yo'i  like  best.  They 
are  quiet  people,  and  don't  expect  a  party." 

"  They'll  expect  a  party  just  because  they  are 
quiet  people,"  returned  Mrs.  Warren.  **  What  do 
you  think  brings  them  to  town,  if  it  is  not  to  s^e 
all  the  fine  things  they  can  ?  Why  to  dine  here  is 
one  of  the  events  of  Mrs.  Clendenning's  life.  She 
has  quiet  enough  at  home." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  her  this  time,''  said 
Mr.  Warren,  laughing.  *'  But  arrange  it  as  you 
will.  Only  don't  count  on  me  for  any  day  but 
Sunday.'* 

Mrs.  Warren  consequently  made  her  call  and 
!  gave  her  invitation  without  her  husband,  but  she 
could  not  help  blushing  as  she  made  his  apology, 
for  she  saw  evidently  that  Mr.  Clendenning  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  only  looked  upon  the 
whole  as  a  get  qf  from  the  hospitalities  he  deemed 
their  due.  In  fact,  he  was  on  the  point  of  declin- 
ing, but  an  apprehensive,  appealing  look  from  his 
wife  checked  him,  for,  as  Mrs.  Warren  had  said, 
a  dinner  at  her  house  was  one  of  Mrs.  Clenden- 
ning's grand  events ;  and  so  reluctantly  he  let  her 
accept  the  invitation. 

They  were  received,  however,  with  such  true 
hoapiiality  and  warmth  by  the  Warrens  that  they 
soon  felt  they  bad  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the 
score  of  feeling  from  their  city  friends.  The  gen- 
tlemen had  not  met  for  some  years,  and  each  gazed 
at  the  other  with  surprise.  The  calm,  placid 
countenance,  the  air  of  health  and  even  youth, 
astonished  Mr.  Warren  in  his  friend ;  while  Clen- 
denning marked  the  harassed  and  anxious  expres- 
sion, and  the  lines  of  premature  age  stamped  on  the 
features  of  the  other  with  pity  and  surprise.  That 
one  so  prosperous  was  so  pale  and  haggard,  gave 
him  a  new  view  of  business  life.  If  he  had  some- 
times been  inclined  to  repine  when  hearing  at  a 
distance  of  his  friend's  apparently  more  brilliant 
career,  that  he  had  chosen  the  lot  of  a  simple 
country  gentleman,  he  now  felt  fully  satisfied  with 
the  path  he  had  chosen. 

Mrs.  Clendenning,  however,  was  not  quite  so 
philosophic.  She  looked  upon  the  rich  furniture, 
the  lofty  ceilings,  the  stamp  of  wealth  all  bore 
around  her  and  sighed. 

She  gazed,  too,  upon  Mrs.  Warren,  whose  natu- 
ral grace  and  beauty  were  embellished  by  a  toilette 
as  elegant  as  it  was  simple ;  and  as  she  looked, 
felt  herself  every  minute  growing  more  dowdy  and 
vulgar— and  where  was  tlie  secret  7  Had  she  not 
put  on  the  newest  and  finest  she  had  7  And  she 
had  been  shopping  ever  since  she  had  come  to 

town ! 

Mrs.  Clendenning  had  probably  never  even 
heard  the  word  oter  dressed,  or  she  might  have 
fathomed  the  mystery. 

In  fact  the  elegance  of  the  whole  establishment 
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woold  baye  struck  eyen  painfally  upon  her  "  fresh 
feeling,"  had  it  not  been  for  the  agreeable  recol- 
lection eyer  present  to  her  mind,  of  the  pleasure  in 
store  for  her  when  she  rehearsed  it  all  to  her  friend 
Mrs.  Stubbs,  '^her  next  country  neighbor,)  for  Mrs. 
Stubbs's  city  acquaintances  moyed  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent circle  from  that  Mrs  Warren  graced.  Then 
indeed* Mrs.  Warren's  wealth  and  fashion  would 
become  a  part  of  herself,  a  personal  property,  as 
it  were,  adding  not  a  little  to  her  own  consequence. 

The  day  passed  pleasantly  ;  and,  as  they  were 
parting,  Clendenning  said, 

"I  wish,  Warren,  you  would  purchase  in  our 
part  of  the  country." 

"  I  should  be  tempted  to,"  replied  Mr.  Warren, 
carelessly,  *'  if  I  could  break  off  here.  Country 
life  certainly  agrees  with  you.  I  think,  Mary,"  he 
said,  turning  to  his  wife,  **  Clendenning  must 
haye  some  secret  for  presenring  youth." 

"  Active  habits  and  an  easy  mind,  Warren,"  re- 
plied the  other,  smiling,  "  ensure  health,  though 
not  wealth.    Better  try  it." 

'*  Thank  you ;  I  wish  I  could."  And  the  friends 
parted  cordially,  quite  unsuspicious  of  the  pity  felt 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  something  yery  much  ap- 
proaching to  contempt  on  the  other,  for  the  differ- 
ent paths  they  had  chosen. 

*'What  a  life  Warren  leads ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Clendenning,  as  he  droye  from  the  house.  "  I 
would  as  lief  be  on  the  tread-mill." 

'*  What  a  life  his  wife  leads ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Clen- 
denning. '*  More  aliye  to  externals  than  her  hus- 
band." 

"  A  man  might  as  well  be  buried  aliye,"  was  the 
remark  youchsafed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Warren, 
'*  as  burrow  in  the  country,  as  Clendenning  does. 
And  what  a  little  dowdy  Ma  wife  is." 

"  They  do  want  elegance,  certainly,"  replied 
Mrs.  Warren.  "  But  they  are  so  fresh  and  full  of 
spirit  that  they  struck  me  yery  pleasantly.  Eyery 
thing  seemed  such  a  source  of  enjojrment.  Do  you 
know  I  quite  enyied  Mrs.  Clendenning — her  hus- 
band and  herself  appeared  so  occupied  with  the 
same  subject ;  and  then  they  are  so  interested  in 
general  topics.  I  think  in  the  country  intelligent 
people  take  a  wider  yiew  of  things  than  we  do  in 
the  city.  While  Clendenning  was  talking  to  you 
I  was  thinking  how  much  more  rational  a  life  they 
lead  than  we  do." 

'*  You  think  you  are  bom  to  feed  chickens  and 
pigs,  do  yon  1 "  said  her  husband,  laughing.  **  De- 
pend upon  it,  you  would  be  heartily  tired  of  it  be- 
fore long." 

'*  I  haye  no  wish  to  try  it,"  she  replied.  I  am 
quite  content  with  my  lot  here— or  would  be,  if 
you  were  out  of  business." 

"  Well,  well ;  that  happy  time  will  come  yet. 
Be  patient  and  I  promise  you  to  take  the  first  good 
opportunity  of  withdrawing." 

Vol  VII.— No.  5. 
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"  Lorgqt^  Eve  eut  goutS  du  fruit  de  Varhre  de 
science,  cequ*  Adam  eut  demieuxfaire  AumatiM- 
ment  parlant  fut  d^y  mordre  d  gon  tour." — Bbe- 

MAKD. 

Mr.  Warren's  career  had  been  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  American  merchants,  with  more  than 
the  ordinary  share  of  success.  He  had  entered  the 
counting-house  a  mere  lad,  just  from  school,  and 
his  untiring  industry  and  energy  had  gained  him 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  employers ; 
and  well  they  might,  for  his  head,  heart  and  soul 
wen  in  "  the  house."  Morning,  noon  and  night 
were  his  thoughts  and  time  deyoted  to  one  pursuit ; 
and  his  reward  was  his  being  included,  in  the 
course  of  some  years,  in  that  mysterious**  Co.,"  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  young  merchants. 

The  pleasure,  therefore,  of  **  getting  on,"  had 
been  hitherto  the  only  one  allowed  his  youth.  His 
manhood  had  one  bright  gleam  of  happiness — ^his 
marriage.  Chance  had  thrown  him  in  the  way  of 
Mary  Stewart,  then  in  the  earliest  blush  of  youth 
and  beauty  and  pride  of  accomplishments,  and 
his  heart  died  within  him ;  for  what  had  he  to 
offer  7  Neither  house  nor  lands,  for  he  had  yet 
his  fortune  to  make,  and  moreover,  he  felt,  for  the 
first  time  in  bis  life,  his  inferiority  in  point  of  ele- 
gant and  cultivated  tastes.  The  worid  of  poetry 
in  which  she  lived  was  a  new  world  to  him.  But 
he  was  not  used  to  yield  his  point,  and  while  he 
admired  the  graceful  accomplishments  of  the  youth- 
ful beauty  he  followed  from  one  brilliant  scene  to 
another,  he  frankly  acknowledged  and  lamented 
over  the  opportunities  he  bad  been  denied  or  lost ; 
and  she,  admiring  the  resolution  and  energy  of 
character  that  distinguished  the  young  merchant 
from  the  gay  idlers  around  her,  believed  he  only 
wanted  opportunity  and  the  companionship  of  the 
gifted  and  cultivated,  to  develop  talents  and  tastes 
congenial  to  her  own.  In  short  she  fell  in  love, 
and  fancied  ehe  could  give  him  all  he  wanted. 

A  common  mistake  with  women,  and  one'  that 
seems  to  have  a  strong  charm  to  their  imagina- 
tions, this  idea  of  educating  grown  men  and  wo- 
men, is  to  my  mind  a  **  popular  fallacy."  Some- 
thing may  be  done,  but  I  would  not  advise  any  one 

to  try  it. 

However,  Charles  Warren  won  his  bride ;  and 
then,  on  the  plea  of  business  and  necessity,  that 
most  **  unspiritual  god,"  plunged  into  the  counting 
house  as  wholly  as  if  he  had  never  emerged  from 
it,  quite  forgetful  of  the  longing  for**  higher  things," 
of  which  he  had  but  lately  talked  so  much.  But 
habit  and  education  were  stronger  than  these  newly 
awakened  tastes,  which  were  turned  off  to  a  more 
**  convenient  season."    And  the  young  wife,  full 

of  romance  and  poetry,  was  consigxied  to  the  care 
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of  Bmall  means  and  the  occupation  of  her  family. 
Her  devotion  to  her  husixand  precluded  aQ  repin- 
ing, however ;  indeed,  there  waa  a  sort  of  romance 
thrown  oyer  her  privations  by  her  own  warm  heart 
and  bright  imagination,  that  lent  even  a  charm  to 
all  her  little  economies ;  and  there  was  ever  the 
hope  of  soon  attaining  that  point  of  competency  at 
which  her  husband  would  relax,  if  not  withdraw 
from  business,  and  begin  to  live.  Bat "  hope,"  like 
the  bird  in  the  story, "  ever  flitted  before ;"  and 
the  time  had  long  passed  since  what  Mr.  Warren 
would  once  have  deemed  competency  had  been 
gained,  and  he  yet  worked  harder  than  ever.  With 
his  fortune  grew  his  ambition,  and  something  of 
the  gambler's  excitement  in  the  pursuit  lent  an 
interest  to  the  life  his  wife  did  not  comprehend. 
She  siill  labored  under  the  illusion  in  which  she 
had  married — that  her  husband  was  sacrificing  his 
tastes  to  what  he  deemed  duty  or  necessity. 

Freed  by  their  increasing  prosperity  from  the 
petty  cares  that  had  occupied  the  early  years  of  her 
married  life  ;  her  boy  at  school  and  her  girl  sur- 
rounded by  mastexB,  she  now  awoke  to  the  elegant 
taste  and  cultivated  talent  that  had  lain  dormant 
so  long.  Music,  in  which  she  was  a  proficient, 
and  which  had  once  been  her  passion,  resumed  its 
sway,  and  ahe  could  not  hear  of  operas  or  prima 
donnas  without  an  impatient  yearning  toward  her 
once  frvorite  amusement. 

Surrounded  by  every  luxury,  she  was  pining  with 
ennui.  She  had  house  and  furniture,  carriage  and 
dress— every  thing  that  money  could  procure — all 
the  extemaU  of  enjoyment — but  the  spirit,  bow 
dull !  She  might  pay  visits  in  the  morning  and 
gossip  as  much  as  she  liked,  or  she  might  stay  at 
home  and  read  if  she  preferred  it.  Once  in  a  while 
she  went  to  a  crowded  assembly,  fur  her  husband's 
pride  of  wealth  took  pleasure  in  seeing  her  take 
her  place  among  the  rich  and  gay,  and  in  occasion- 
ally throwing  qpen  his  splendid  mansion  to  some 
five  hundred  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand."  But 
society,  in  the  bestaense  of  the  term,  she  saw  none ; 
for  the  spending  two  .hours  against  the  wall  among 
a  dozen  matrons,  who  are  looking  after  their  daugh- 
ters or  criticising  those  of  their  neighbors,  can 
hardly  be  called  society — and  as  Mrs.  Warren  was 
too  young  for  a  mother's  interest  in  the  scene  and 
two  old  for  a  dancer's,  the  evenings  thus  passed 
were,  if  any  thing,  more  irksome  than  those  spent 
at  home,  as  the  one  we  have  described  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  story. 

"  In  season  and  out  of  season,"  therefore,  she 
had  urged  her  husband  to  retire  ^firom  business ; 
and  although  he  constantly  promised  he  would 
she  began  almost  to  despair  of  his  ever  fulfilling 
his  promise,  when  one  of  those  political  changes  of 
which  our  merchants  are  ever  complaining  dark- 
ened the  commercial  horizon,  Mr.  Warren,  in 
alarm  and  disgust,  resolved  at  once  to  retire. 


^  Mrs.  Warren  wasenchanted,  and  Mr.  W.  having 
naturally  looked  forward  to  the  period  of  his  free- 
d  >  n  as  the  commencement  of  his  enjoyment,  sup- 
posed he  was  so  too.  There  was  some  excitement 
in  the  winding  up,  and  when  that  was  over  and  he 
was  fairly  released,  he  was  certainly  somewhat 
restless.  But  that,  Mrs.  Warren  thought,  would 
soon  wear  off,  as  he  became  accustomed  tp  the 
change  and  got  interested  in  other  subjects  For 
herself,  she  was  full  of  schemes  of  pleasure,  and 
he  listened  and  approved  all  she  proposed.  She 
was  now  to  go  to  the  opera  as  often  as  she  pleased, 
^d  have  charming  little  dinners  and  agreeable 
suppers,  and  travel,  and  do  a  thousand  things  for 
which  there  had  never  been  any  time  before.  As 
fur  the  opera  a  box  for  the  season  was  actually  en- 
gaged! 

Mr.  Warren  accompanied  his  wife  the  first  two 
evenings ;  but  she  was  disappointed  to  find  him 
yawning  as  she  turned  for  a  look  of  sympathetic 
pleasure  at  some  of  the  most  exquisite  passages. 

"  You  have  not  heard  this  music  enough,"  she 
said,  '*  to  feel  it  entirely.  No  composition  grows 
more  upon  you,  I  think,  than  this  one  does." 

**  Probably,"  he  answered,  carelessly,  not  quite 
understanding  what  she  was  talking  about,  for  of 
music  as  a  science  he  had  not  the  smallest  com- 
prehension. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  "  he  asked  a  lew  even- 
ings after,  as  she  rang  to  order  the  carriage. 

'*  It  is  opera  night,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  is  it  1   What  do  they  play  1  **  he  inquired. 

**  Semiramide,"  she  replied. 

'*  Why,  that 's  the  same  thing  we  saw  the  other 
night,"  he  remarked,  almost  indignantly. 

**  Yes.  I  hope  it  will  have  a  good  run,"  she  re- 
plied, animatedly.  **  It  seems  to  me  more  exqui- 
site every  time  I  hear  it.'* 

He  did  not  answer  fur  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

"  As  Fiank  goes  with  you,  you  do  not  care 
about  my  going,  do  you  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  surprised,  and  asked,  anxiously, 

'*  What  is  the  matter  I     Do  you  nut  feel  well  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  perfectly  ;  only  a  little  lazy.  I  '11 
join  you  before  the  first  act  is  over." 

But  he  did  not  join  her.  When  ahe  came  home 
she  found  him  asleep  upon  the  sofa,  according  to 
the  old  custom. 

"  How  long  do  they  mean  to  continue  playing 
that  confounded  Semiramide  1 "  he  asked,  about  a 
fortnight  after ;  for  "  opera  nights"  were  now  be- 
coming an  infinitely  greater  evil  to  him  than 
'*  packet  night "  had  ever  been  to  her. 

"  Until  the  middle  of  the  season,  I  believe,"  she 
replied ;  *'  they  are  only  to  bring  out  three  operas, 
and  this  is  the  second  you  know." 

"  Only  three !  Ton  my  word,  we  pay  pretty 
well  for  our  box,  then ! "  he  exclaimed.  «  Who 
wanta  to  see  the  same  old  play  forever] " 
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'*  No  one,**  she  replied,  '*  but  music  is  different, 
you  know.  Indeed,  I  never  fully  relish  an  opera 
until  I  have  heard  it  half  a  dozen  times." 

"  Then  I  fear  I  shall  never  relish  one,"  he  re- 
plied, "  for  I  am  confoundedly  tired  of  this  Semi- 
ramide." 

She  feared  so  too.  The  conviction  had  been 
slowly  dawning  on  her  mind  for  some  time,  and 
now  he  settled  the  fact — he  had  no  taste  for  mu- 
sic; "  at  least  for  scientific  music,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; "  he  is  fond  of  simple  airs ;"  remembering  how 
in  their  earlier  days  he  had  hung  over  her  piano ; 
and  since,  (when  they  had  company)  that  he  often 
asked  her  to  sing.  So  she  now  turned  to  her  in- 
strument again  to  charm  his  evenings  as  of  old. 
But  as  she  finished  her  song  and  turned  for  his 
approbation,  she  found  him  quietly  reading  the 
newspaper.  Somewhat  mortified  she  left  her  seat; 
but  he  did  not  seem  any  more  aware  of  her  silence 
than  he  had  been  of  her  music.  She  rather  fell 
into  the  habit,  however,  of  playing  in  the  evening, 
until  he  said,  one  night,  somewhat  impatiently, 

"  I  wish,  Mary,  you  would  practice  in  the  morn- 
ing.    I  do  hate  so  to  hear  the  piano  going  forever." 

Deeply  mortified,  she  closed  it  at  once,  and 
abandoned  for  the  future  that  branch  at  least  of  her 
husband's  education. 

With  regard  to  society  she  did  not  fare  much 
better.  Her  husband's  pursuits  had  not  led  him 
among  the  cultivated  and  literary,  whom  it  had 
been  her  favorite  idea  to  draw  in  easy  social  inter- 
course around  their  table,  and  she  took  no  interest 
in  the  few  with  whom  his  business  habits  had  led 
him  to  form  an  intimacy ;  she  made  several  ef- 
forts to  draw  those  distinguished  for  talent  or  ac- 
quirement to, her  house  ;  but  a  dull,  stiff  dinner 
was  ail  she  achieved.  Mr.  Warren  did  not  enjoy 
finding  himself  reduced  to  a  cypher  at  bis  own 
table,  which  he  was  when  among  those  whose  con- 
versation look  a  wider  scope  than  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  in  his  beaten  track  of  business  and  the 
money  market. 

And  when  the  master  of  the  house  is  not  at  ease, 
no  one  else  can  be  at  ease.  In  short  it  was  a  failure. 
Mrs.  Warren  was  again  disappointed  ;  and  morti- 
fied beside,  to  find  how  limited  were  her  husband's 
resources.  But  that  was  not  all.  Time,  (now  that 
he  had  it,)  Jiung  heavy  on  his  hand&  He  did  not 
read ;  and  when  she  ofiered  to  read  to  him  he 
yawned  or  fell  asleep.  That  he  was  ennuyS  was 
not  even  all.  He  grew  fidgetly  (that  worst  of 
petty  evils  in  the  domestic  circle).  He  wanted  to 
know  every  thing — who  rang  the  bell  and  what 
they  wanted — wihy  the  man  servant  was  out,  and 
what  his  wife  had  sent  him  for,  and  in  short,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do,  and  no  power  of  amusing  him- 
self, he  meddled.  He  came  in,  moreover,  to  see 
all  the  morning  company,  whether  male  or  female, 
old  or  young,  no  matter  who,  and,  manlike,  took 
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most  of  the  talk  to  himeelf.  If  his  wife  went  out, 
in  his  ennui  he  offered  to  accompany  her ;  and 
when  out,  in  his  impatience  never  ceased  to  hurry 
her.  Thus  he  spoiled  all  her  shopping,  and  left 
her  no  pleasure  in  visiting.  She  was  absolutely  in 
despair,  and  began  to  comprehend  what  it  was  to 
have  an  idle  man  forever  about  the  house. 

Something  to  do  was  the  great  desideratum. 
He  began  to  talk  of  the  country ;  this  she  at  first 
combatteJ  ;  tbe  breaking  away  from  all  her  old 
habits  (her  friends,  tastes,  all  being  in  the  city,) 
was  an  idea  she  involuntarily  repelled.  But  before 
the  year  was  out,  she  began  to  think  differently. 
She  felt  the  evil  of  her  husband*s  idleness  to  be  as 
intolerable  to  herself  as  to  him,  and  she  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  his  finding  any  mental  occupation 
or  pleasures  for  himself. 

A  visit  to  Clendenning's  about  this  time  settled 
the  question.  The  beauty  of  their  situation  charm- 
ed her,  and  Mr.  Clendenning,  active  and  interest- 
ed, seemed  alwaya  to  have  enough  to  do,  without 
any  of  the  harassing  cares  entailed  on  a  profes- 
sional life  in  the  city.  Here  then  seemed  both 
occupation  and  enjoyment. 

The  winter  months  could  be  passed  in  the  city, 
and  so  it  was  settled.  A  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood being  for  sale,  Mr.  Warren,  with  the  prompt- 
ness of  his  business  habits,  purchased  at  once,  and 
full  of  new  schemes,  lived  upon  the  road  between 
his  town  and  country-houses,  happier  than  he  had 
been  since  he  left  business 

The  first  summer  passed  very  pleasantly.  Mrs. 
Warren  planted  roses,  and  hired  gardeners ;  and 
Mr.  Warren  projected  improvements,  and  set 
workmen  to  execute  them.  The  house  was  filled 
with  company  until  November,  and  then  they 
came  to  the  city,  and  so  the  first  two  years  it  did 
very  well.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  Mrs.  War- 
ren began  to  find  the  cares  of  two  establishments 
very  great, and  her  husband  complained  grievously 
of  the  expense.  So  they  resolved  upon  relinquish- 
ing the  town  house,  and  taking  a  governess  and 
tutor  in  the  country  for  the  children,  and  staying 
there  altogether. 

When  Mr.  Warren  purchased  his  place,  it  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  improvement,  being  quite 
new  ;  but  that  had  been  an  advantage,  giving  him 
a  fair  field  for  his  long  pent  up  energies.  So  he 
had  set  about  at  once  planting  trees,  setting  out 
hedges,  sloping  lawns,  with  great  zeal.  The  only 
difficulty  was,  that  with  his  usual  prompt  and  ra- 
pid habits,  he  did  not  understand  waiting  for  sea- 
sons, and  depending  upon  sun,  wind  ftnd  rain ; 
and  the  slow  habits  of  the  country  people  he 
thought  intolerable.  A  strong  will,  however, 
effects  a  good  deal,  spite  of  elements  and  obstacles, 
and  so  Mr.  Warren  drove  on  with  his  customary 
energy,  and  got  his  place  in  perfect  order  in  ftn 
incredibly  short  time  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors — 
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though  he  hinweif  was  oat  of  all  patience  with  the 
hedges  and  trees^  that  would  not  be  forced  fester 
than  they  chose  to  grow. 

Bat  DOW  that  it  was  done,  what  had  he  to  do  7 
There  was  one  obstinate  embankment,  which 
the  rain  washed  down  every  now  and  then,  prov- 
ing a  godsend,  or  he  would  have  fallen  back  upon 
time  again  as  heavily  as  ever." 

But  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  him  ;  Clendenning 
made  hia  place  support  itself— his  had  run  away 
with  a  mint  of  money ;  henceforth  it  should  not 
cost  him  another  cent.  And  now  Mrs.  Warren 
began  to  feel  the  indoor  influence  of  her  husband's 
farming. 

"Are  these  the  French  potatoes,  Mary? "he 
said  as  he  helped  himself  to  one. 

« I  do  not  know  my  dear ;  the  gardener  brought 
them  in." 

<*  I  wish  you  would  inquire,"  he  said,  impatient- 
ly, "  when  they  bring  things  in." 

'*  Certainly,"  she  replied ; "  IM  send  and  ask  the 
gardener,  now." 

*'  You  can't  send  now,"  he  answered,  pettishly, 
"  he  is  down  in  the  field,  but  when  he  brings  in 
the  vegetables,  just  see  what  they  are." 

"  Why  should  I  inspect  his  basket,  my  dear?  " 
inquired  his  wife,  smiling.  "  We  see  what  they  are 
when  they  come  to  table." 

**  No  we  don't  see  what  they  are/'  he  continu- 
ed, with  some  vexation  ;  "  I  have  some  new  beans, 
and  I  want  to  know  which  they  are,  and  how  can 
I  tell  when  they  are  cooked  ?  If  you  would  only 
attend  a  little  to  these  things,"  and  he  mattered 
and  seemed  quite  out  of  temper. 

Then  the  potatoe  crop  failed,  and  full  of  the  hew 
idea  of  making  thd  place  support  itself,  Mr.  War- 
ren refused  to  buy  any ;  he  said  the  family  must  live 
upon  the  other  vegetables  the  gardener  supplied. 
Mrs.  Warren  acceded,  but  the  servants  being 
Irish  rebelled,  and  there  was  quite  a  potatoe  revolt 
In  the  kitchen.  Mr.  Warren  grew  obstinate,  and 
it  ended  in  Mrs.  Warren's  being  obliged  to  part 
with  a  fiiithful  set  to  get  new  with  infinite  difficulty 
and  trouble.  The  cry  for  "  potatoes "  however, 
firom  below,  was  incessant,  and  finally  Mr.  War- 
ren had  to  yield. 

A  severe  drought  afifected  the  pastures,  and  the 
consequence  was  soon  felt  in  the  dairy.  The  cream 
and  butter  fell  short  of  their  daily  wants.  Mr. 
Warren  accused  the  dairy  maid  of  not  performing 
her  duties  Here  again  if  Mrs.  Warren  woald 
only  "  see  to  it,'.'  he  was  sure  things  could  be  set 
to  rights,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  would 
be  convinced  that  the  cows  alone  were  in  fault. 
He  was  quite  hsdign«Rt  with  them,  but  that  did 
not  help  the  matter;,  and  so  he  contented  himself 
with  telling  his  wile,  "  she  must  manage  as  she 
could,  for  he  .w&9M.not  buy  butter  while  they  kept 
\    so  many  cowft/^vnd  thus  he  put  his  wife  to  infi- 


nite  inconvenience  and  vexation,  rather  than  lay 
out  a  few  dollars  and  yield  a  whim,  while  he  spent 
money  without  end  in  improvements  and  new  no- 
tions of  his  own.  In  short,  Mr  Warren  had  no  idea 
of  ei\joying  the  country  like  a  country  gentleman. 
He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wait  on  the  sea- 
sons and  live  calmly  on,  though  the  sun  destroyed 
his  grass  and  the  rain  his  potatoes.  He  was  for 
tilling  the  earth  like  a  merchant,  reaping  his  pro- 
fits in  proportion  as  he  sowed.  As  for  the  tran- 
quil quiet  pleasures  of  the  country,  he  had  no  idea 
of  them,  and  he  soon  began  to  weary  of  what  he 
had  neither  true  knowledge  of  nor  taste  for,  coun- 
try life. 

The  whole  experiment  too  had  cost  him  a  mint 
of  money.  He  was  startled  when  he  found  how 
much.  He  began  to  repent  of  ever  having  underta- 
ken it  and  then  thought  of  selling. 

'*  If  I  could  get  for  this  place  what  it  has  cost 
me,  Mary,"  he  said  one  day,  "  I  have  a  mind  to 
sell  out.    What  do  you  say  ? " 

''That  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  she 
replied,  quietly,  for  there  were  other  evils  in  a 
country  life  that  pressed  upon  her  mind  and  city 
feelings  strongly,  and  that  was  the  education  of 
her  children.  Her  boy  was  running  wild,  for  her 
husband  had  soon  got  tired  of  the  tutor,  who  he 
said  was  a  "  bore,"  and  Harry  lived  for  the  pre- 
sent chiefly  in  the  fields  with  the  workmen,  while 
his  lather  was  waiting  to  see  what  Clendenning 
meant  to  do  with  his  boys. 

The  selling  the  place  for  what  it  cost  him,  how- 
ever, was  not  quite  such  an  easy  matter  as  he 
supposed.  People  laughed  at  him  when  they 
found  he  expected  to  be  paid  for  his  improvements, 
and  there  were  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
him,  now  that  the  plsce  was  in  the  market,  how 
sadly  he  had  been  cheated,  and  how  infamously 
the  people  he  had  employed  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  ignorance  of  country  matters.  At  first  be 
was  quite  indignant  at  these  suggestions,  and  re- 
fused to  sell  out  at  a  cent  less  than  his  price.  Bat 
little  by  little  the  improvements  were  abandoned, 
and  he  was  willing  to  let  the  place  go  for  first 
cost,  and  finally,  finding  even  at  that  it  was  con- 
sidered no  bargain,  he  was  very  glad^to  let  it  go 
for  what  he  could  get,  add  looked  forward  with 
more  pleasure  to  getting  rid  of  the  whole  afiair 
than  he  had  ever  had  even  in  first  settling  there. 

Mrs.  Warren  had  long  since  been  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  great  error  she  had  committed  in 
persuading  her  husband  to  quit  Uiat  coarse  of  life 
for  which  alone  his  education  fitted  him — and 
heavy  is  the  responsibility  a  woman  takes  upon 
herself  when  she  induces  her  husband  to  relinquish 
his  profession,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  The  chances 
are  ninety-nine  in  a  handled  that  he  bitterly  re- 
pents it. 

All  things  reqaire  an  edacation  of  their  own,  as 
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Mn.  Warren  found.  No  city  bred  penon  is 
suited  to  a  country  life,  any  more  than  ac- 
tiye  commercial  habits  fit  a  man  for  literary  lei- 
sure. 

The  money  that  had  been  sunk  in  the  country, 
with  other  losses  (not  very  heavy)  which  Mr. 
Warren  met  with  about  that  time,  joined  to  cer- 
toin  ofiers  made  to  him  by  commercial  friends  on 
his  return  to  the  city,  gave  him  a  pretext  and 
opening  for  talking  of  business  again. 

No  sooner  did  his  mind  begin  to  return  to  the 
old  track  than  cheerfulness  and  animation  were 
restored,  and  he  returned  happy  and  excited,  like 
a  charger  to  the  field  of  battle. 

It  was  not  without  some  mortification,  that  his 
wife  saw  him  fall  back  with  such  eagerness  to  the 


old  routine  ;  but  she  wisely  forebore  to  remonstrate. 
She  could  only  hope  now  to  turn  her  experience 
to  the  profit  of  her  son  ;  to  educate  him  with  libe- 
ral tastes  as  well  as  active  habits,  was  her  present 
dream.  In  short,  she  had  some  vision  of  a  Roscoe 
merchant,  but  we  fear  the  **  times  are  out  of  joint*' 
for  such  men,  or  at  least  their  wives  must  not  look 
for  the  luxuries  and  fortunes  that  less  gifted  beings 
accumulate. 

Society  has  placed  her  gifts  on  the  right  hand, 
and  on  the  left.  Few  can  snatch  at  both — and 
yet,  where  is  the  woman  endowed  with  heart  or 
mind  who  can  hesitate  as  to  the  choice  ?  "  Wis- 
dom and  knowledge  make  the  difTerence  between 
man  and  man,  and  that  between  man  and  beast  is 
hardly  greater.'* 


FRIEDRICH   SCHILLER. 

(See  the  Engrtming.) 


Wflcif  people  see  a  man's  portrait  engraved  and 
published,  if  they  know  nothing  about  him  three 
prominent  questions  are  apt  to  suggest  themselves 
— not  exactly  in  the  proper  or  natural  order  of 
time,  bat  in  an  otherwise  natural  order,  indicated 
by  the  general  tenor  of  man's  relations  to  society. 
These  questions  are — What  did  this  man,  to  make 
a  knowledge  of  his  personal  appearance  desira- 
ble?— Where  and  when  was  he  bora? — Where 
and  when  did  he  die  7  Briefly  to  answer  these 
inquiries — Friedrich  Schiller  wrote  divers  books 
which  have  wrought  certain  efiects,  more  or  less 
permanent,  on  the  minds  of  thousands-  numberless. 
He  was  born  at  Marbach,  a  small  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  in  Germany,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1759. 
He  died  at  Weimar,  also  in  Germany,  on  the  dih 
of  May,  1805. 

Of  his  personal*  biography — that  is,  of  his  life 
and  doings,  apart  from  the  doings  of  his  intellect, 
written  and  published — there  is  not  much  to  tell. 
He  was  not  born  to  a  station  which,  independent 
of  himself,  his  own  character  and  works,  should 
make  him  a  personage  of  importance  an  this  queer 
world,  where  the  accident  o{  birth  makes  some, 
very  ordinary  men  and  women  cut  a  very  extra- 
ordinary figure  under  the  titles  of  King,  Queen, 
Emperor,  Empress  and  the  like.  His  father  was 
simply  a  retired  army  surgeon,  who,  when  slaugh- 
ter and  plunder,  under  the  name  of  war,  happened 
to  be  out  of  fashion  for  a  time,  made  out  a  not 
very  magnificent  living  in  the  capacity  of  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg ;  his  mother  was  of 
still  more  humble  station,  being  the  daughter  of  a 
baker — a  good  woman,  of  kindly  domestic  virtues, 
with  some  considerable  taste  for  poetry  and  litera- 
ture in  general.    The  boy's  tastes  and  aspirations 


were  fixed  upon  a  clerical  life,  and  his  early  studies 
were  preparatory,  therefore,  to  a  future  education 
for  the  Church  ;  but  when  he  was  some  fourteen 
years  old  the  Duke  took  it  into  his  head  to  estab- 
lish a  sort  of  law  school,  mainly  for  the  sons  of  his 
military  officers,  and  farther  to  make  young  Schil- 
ler one  of  the  scholars ;  an  arrangement  very  un- 
welcome to  both  the  youngster  and  his  parents, 
but  not  to  be  disputed  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
the  aforesaid  accident  of  birth  gives  one  man  the 
right,  or  at  least  the  power,  to  control  the  ac- 
tions of  thousands  or  millions.  The  kind  of 
spiritual  meat  and  drink  provided '  for  the  scholars 
at  this  establishment  is  thus  described  by  one  of 
Schiller's  biographers: 

**  The  Stuttgnrd  system  of  education  seems  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  principle,  not  of  cherish- 
ing and  correcting  nature,  but  of  rooting  it  out, 
and  supplying  its  place  with  something  better. 
The  process  of  tesching  and  living  was  conducted 
with  the  stifi*  formality  of  mili^^  drilling  ;  every 
thing  went  on  by  statute  anc^rdinance ;  there 
was  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  free-will,  no  allow- 
ance for  the  varieties  of  original  structure.  A 
scholar  might  possess  what  instincts  or  capacities 
he  pleased ;  the  *'  regulations  of  the  school "  took 
no  account  of  this ;  he  must  fit  himself  into  the  com- 
mon mould,  which,  like* the  old  giant's  bed,  stood 
there,  appointed  by  superior  aut^rity,  to  be  filled 
alike  by  the  great  and  the  little.  The  same  strict 
and  narrow  course  of  reading  and  composition 
was  marked  out  for  each  beforehand,  and  it  was 
by  stealth  if  he  read  or  wrote  any  thing  besides. 
Their  domestic  economy  was  regulated  in  the 
same  spirit  as  their  preceptorial ;  it  consisted  of 
the  same  sedulous  exclusion  of  all  that  could  bor- 
der on  pleasure,  or  give  any  exercise  to  choice. 
The  pupils  were  kept  apart  from  the  conversation 
or  sight  of  any  person  but  the  teachers ;  none 
ever  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  despotism  to 
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snatch  even  a  fearful  joy  ;  their  v^y  amnaemeott 
proceeded  by  the  word  of  command." 

After  six  yean  of  discomfort,  not  to  say  miaery, 
such  aa  we  may  auppoae  this  kind  of  life  to  have 
engendered,  Schiller's  avowed  repugnance  to  the 
legal  profesBion  was  graciously  indulged  by  the 
Dake  so  far  as  to  permit  the  study  to  be  exchanged 
for  that  of  medicine,  a  medical  school  having 
now  been  established  by  that  dignitary ;  and  though 
the  young  man  liked  the  healing  art  not  much 
better  than  the  wrangling,  the  substitution  waa 
atill  so  far  a  relief  that  he  accepted  it  with  con- 
siderable eagerness.  But  it  waa  written  in  the 
book  of  fate»  or  in  the  constitution  of  his  own 
mind,  that  neither  law  nor  medicine  ahould  be  the 
field  of  his  works  and  hia  renown  ;  the  spirit  of 
poetry  was  alive  within  him,  and  as  he  entered 
upon  manhood  it  aaaerted  its  supremacy. 

Hampered  and  haraasrd  by  the  rigid  exactions 
of  the  achool,  he  yet  found  time  for  the  produc- 
tion of  varioua  attempts,  chiefly  dramatic,  aoroe  of' 
which  were  published  in  the  magazines  of  the 
day  ;  but  all  of  a  audden  the  literary  world  of 
Europe  was  startled  and  the  destiny  of  Schiller 
fixed  by  the  appearance  of  The  Rohbert,  a  play 
which*  even  in  very  indifierent  translations,  atill 
holds  possession  of  the  English  stage,  and  where 
it  is  presented  in  the  original  is  still  accounted 
one  of  the  modem  dramatic  master- pieces.  It 
was  commenced  when  Schiller  waa  but  nineteen 
.years  of  age  ;  and  evidently  took  its  character  in 
part  from  the  irritating  and  irksome  condition  in 
which  he  existed.    Carlyle  says  of  it : 

*'  It  is  the  production  of  a  atrong  untutored 
spirit,  consumed  by  an  activity  for  which  there 
is  no  outlet,  indignant  at  the  barriers  which 
restrain  it,  and  grappling  darkly  with  the  phan- 
toms to  which  its  own  energy,  thus  painfully  im- 
prisoned, gives  being.  A  rude  simplicity,  combined 
with  a  gloomy  and  overpowering  force,  arc  its 
chief  characteriatics  ;  they  remind  us  of  the  defec- 
tive cultivation,  a^well  as  of  the  fervid  and 
harassed  feelings  Wits  author.  Above  all,  the 
latter  quality  is  visible  :  the  tragic  interest  of  the 
Robberaisdtep  throughout — so  deep,  that  fequenily 
it  borders  upon  horror.  A  grim  inexpiuble  Fate  is 
made  the  ruling  principle ;  it  envelopes  and  over- 
shadows the  whole ;  and  under  its  lowering  influ- 
ence, the  fiercest  efforts  of  human  will  appear  but 
like  flaahes  that  illuminate  the  wild  scene  with  a 
brief  and  terrible  splendor,  and  are  lost  forever  in 
the  darkness.  The  unsearchable  abysses  of  man's 
destiny  are  laid  open  before  us,  black,  and  pro- 
found, and  appalling,  as  they  seem  to  the  young 
mind  when  it  first  attempts  to  explore  them ;  the 
obstacles  that  thwart  our  faculties  and  wishea,  the 
deceitfiilness  of  hope,  the  nothingness  of  existence, 
are  sketched  in  the  sable  colors  so  natural  to  the 
enthuaiast  when  he  first  ventures  upon  life,  and 
compares  the  world  that  ia  without  him,  to  the 
anticipations  that  were  within." 


But  though  the  publication  of  this  drama — it 
was  ndt  presented  on  the  stage  immediately — 
brought  the  young  writer  before  the  eyes  of  all 
Germany  and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  ita  immediate 
eflfect  on  hia  temporal  condition  was  disastrous. 
He  had  completed  hia  medical  atudies,  taken  hia 
diploma  and  obtained  an  appointment  as  regimen- 
tal aurgeon,  tjie  duties  of  which  he  performed  with 
ability  and  diligence.  His  illustrious  patron,  how- 
ever, the  Duke  aforeaaid,  was  scandalized  by  the 
freedom  of  aenttment  and  opinion  exhibited  in 
The  Rohbere,  and  his  Highness  was  pleaaed  to 
expreas  his  disapprobation  in  very  energetic  terms. 
Schiller  was  commanded  to  reatrict  bis  pen  to 
medical  subjects,  or  at  leaat  to  beware  of  writing 
any  more  poetry  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Duke's  inspection.  Royal  disftivor  of  course 
brought  down  upon  the  head  of  the  unlucky  au- 
thor abundance  of  contumely  and  annoyance  from 
the  aatellitea  of  royalty,  in  and  out  of  office  ;  and 
for  aome  time  poor  SchiHer  had  a  very  uncomfort- 
able time  of  it.  The  upshot  waa  that,  in  1782^ 
being  then  23  yeara  old  and  upward,  he  threw  up 
hia  commiasion,  abandoned  Stuttgard,  where  the 
Duke  reaided,  and  went  forth  rato  the  world, 
"  empty,"  aa  he  said,  **  in  purse  and  hope,"  not 
knowing  what  would  become  of  him,  and  caring 
only  to  escape  the  thraldom  which  he  found  so 
intolerable. 

This  was  the  turning  point  of  his  destiny. 
Changing  his  name  for  fear  of  difficulty  from  the 
Duke,  he  waa  fortunate  enough  to  encounter,  in 
Franconia,  a  wealthy  lady  who  had  read  and  ad- 
mired hia  productiona  and  whose  sons  had  been 
his  fellow  students  at  Stuttgard  ;  abe  invited  him 
to  her  houae,  which  henceforth  waa  for  some  time 
his  comfortable  home,  and  here  he  took  up  the 
pursuit  of  literature  as  a  profession,  which  waa  soon 
to  claim  in  him  one  of  its  most  illustrious  devotees 
and  followers. 

Before  a  year  had  elapsed  he  had  written  two 
tragedies,  which  were  published  in  1783  and  soon 
after  produced  upon  the  stage  with  universal  appro- 
bation. And  now  it  waa  apparent  to  the  German 
world,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  included,  that 
Friedrich  Schiller  was  somebody.  In  September 
\783  he  removed  to  Mauheim,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  where  he  received  the 
respectable  arkl  moderately  lucrative  appointment 
of  poet  to  the  theatre,  and  entered  decidedly  upon 
the  vocation  of  what  ia  called  a  "  a  man  of  let- 
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Of  roateriala  for  biography,  properly  speaking, 
the  life  of  Schiller,  beyond  the  point  at  which  we 
have  now  anived,  furnishes  but  9f ttle  The  his- 
tory of  his  mind  is  alone  intereating,  and  that  is 
to  be  sought  in  his  numerous  works,  including  hia 
correapondence  with  most  of  the  eminent  German 
writera  of  hia  time.  J.  I. 
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Iw  the  wild  tract  of  country,  once  a  part  of  the 
borders  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  is  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley.  The  traveller  entering  it  at 
the  western  extremity  might  deem  himself  trans- 
ported into  the  wild  scenery  of  Switzerland,  so 
nigged  are  the  precipices  which  shut  him  in.  Not 
entirely  without  dread  he  beholds  their  sides  scan- 
lily  garnished  with  trees,  which  gather  nourishment 
upon  terraces  scarcely  perceptible  from  below,  or 
cling  to  the  very  surface  of  the  grey  rocks.  At 
his  feet  a  rapid  stream  chafes  and  roara,  maddened 
by  the  barriers  which  confine  its  waters.  It  seems 
to  have  no  outlet ;  for,  at  a  little  distance,  a  sharp 
crag  seems  to  project  across  the  gorge  and  to  for- 
bid all  egress.  Its  appe^nce  is,  however,  decep- 
tive. The  stream  is  yet  farther-  compressed,  and 
almost  doubling  on  .its  course  dashes  foaming  and 
seething  into  a  basin;  whence  escaping,  it  wends 
more  peacefully  to  the  East.  Upon  thfe  crag  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which  commands  the  neigh- 
boring heights,  once  stood  a  far-famed  castle.  A 
wall  surrounded  it,  lofty  and  strong,  upon  the 
North  and  East,  but  of  less  height  and  solidity 
along  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  had  induced  the  architect  to  dispense 
with  the  precaution  of  a  ditch,  but  the  great  gale 
was  protected  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
an  inner  wall  extended  across  the  exposed  sides, 
defended  like  the  outer  one  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments. The  wall  overlooking  the  abyss  formed 
one  side  of  the  court-yard,  with  a  part  of  the 
second,  and  the  enclosure  was  completed  by  the 
chapel  and  other  buildings  far  leas  convenient  than 
secure,  and  which,  massive  as  they  were,  lost  their 
importance  beside  the  keep,  towering  proudly 
above  them  in  defiance  alike  of  the  weapons  of 
human  warfare,  and  the  less  perceptible  but  surer 
touch  of  time. 

The  prospect  from  the  small  and  narrow  win- 
dow was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  A  rugged  coun- 
try mocked  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  while 
it  presented  nothing  of  grandeur  to  compensate 
the  want  of  rural  beauty.  The  only  pleasant 
thing  in  the  whole  landscape  was  the  esplanade, 
where  a  few  sheep  end  cows  grazed  on  the  sparse 
herbage.  Everything  about  the  castle  marked  the 
residence  of  a  powerful  lord.    The  anvil  resounded 
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with  the  blows  of  the  ponderous  hammer,  war- 
steeds  pawed  restlessly  in  the  stables,  night  and 
day  sentinels  paced  the  walls,  knights  held  mimic 
tourneys,  esquires  perfected  themselves  in  the 
exercises  of  chivalry,  and  with  all  the  hurry  of 
fancied  importance,  bustled  about  the  plumed  page 
and  more  sober-suited  menial.  The  sides  of  the 
great  ball  were  lined  with  trophies  and  implements 
of  war  and  the  chase.  The  antlers  of  an  over- 
grown stag  or  the  huge  tusks  of  a  boar  brushed 
rudely  against  the  jeweled  helmet  of  some  unfortu- 
nate compeer,  while  amid  steel  caps  and  shirts  of 
mail,  gloves  and  gauntlets,  and  all  the  various 
pieces  of  a  warrior's  harness  were  scattered  the 
instruments  of  sylvan  sports. 

Drowsily  had  passed  the  cool  spring  day.  A 
few  men-at-arms  lay  rolled  in  their  cloaks  before 
the  dying  embers,  players  languidly  disputed  over 
their  games,  and  the  story-teller,  infected  with  the 
prevailing  listlessness  himself,  yawned  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  tale.  But  the  approach  of  evening 
restored  the  wonted  activity.  The  long-winded 
romance  was  hastily  concluded,  fresh  logs  were 
piled  upon  the  fire,  the  soldiers  dissipated  their 
sluggishness  with  deep  draughts  from  the  wine- 
flagons,  multitudes  of  cooks  ran  hither  and  thither 
in  unprofitable  haste,  vast  pasties  baked,  sheep 
boiled,  and  an  ox  roasted  before  the  immense  fire, 
while  dishes  of  fish  and  small  game  were  more 
carefully  prepared. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  house  sat  in  the  most 
repelling  of  the  many  apartments.  It  was  large 
and  high,  and  the  sunbeams  which  played  around 
the  deep  masonry  of  the  windows  illuminated  the 
interior  successively,  always  leaving  a  portion  of 
it  in  dense  shadow.  There  was  one  point,  how- 
ever, which  the  rays  twice  in  every  bright  day 
lighted  into  a  ghastly  hue.  Around  a  pillar  a  little 
removed  from  the  centre  were  blood  stains,  in- 
grained like  hideous  mosaics  in  the  floor,  and 
defied  every  attempt  at  erasure.  Much  was  sur- 
mised respecting  their  origin,  and  the  old  batler 
nodding  over  his  cups  muttered  fearful  things  to  the 
trembling  listeners. 

The  young  man  occupied  this  dreary  chamber 
from  necessity,  not  choice.  It  had  been  assigned 
him,  and  his  pride  forbade  a  remonstrance  which 
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might  seem  to  spring  from  cowardice.  But  it  was 
very  lonely.  The  sounds  of  business  or  mirth  that 
came  up  from  below  mingled  discordantly  with  the 
rush  of  waters,  and,  beside  his  own,  no  foot  fell 
on  the  long,  dark  stairs  which  led  to  it,  but  that  of 
Lawrence,  his  old  and  faithful  servant.  The  brav- 
est of  his  brethren  would  have  shrunk  from  its 
dreaded  door,  but  the  circumstances  which  had 
embittered  his  childhood  and  youth  had  developed 
the  finest  traits  of  a  character  originally  \o(ty,  and, 
if  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  superstition  of 
his  time,  he  was,  at  least,  far  superior  to  those 
who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  equal. 

He  had  passed  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
life  under  the  care  of  leeches,  and  when  at  length 
his  health  became  confirmed,  his  mother's  death  left 
no  one  to  combat  or  disprove  the  opinion  of  his  father 
that  mental  imbecility  had  been  induced  by  pro> 
tracted  illness.  Grown  rude  in  feeling  by  a  long 
course  of  rapine,  he  refused  his  son  the  instructions 
proper  to  his  rank,  and  turning  him  over  to  the 
society  of  grooms  and  valets,  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  his  brothers  to  taunt  him  with  the 
want  of  those  accomplishments  which  he  had 
been  forbidden  to  acquire.  He  soon  changed  their 
scorn  to  hatred ;  for,  having  obtained  permission  to 
compete  with  them  in  their  exercises,  he  vanquish* 
ed  them  in  turn,  leaving  them  to  ascribe  to  magic 
what  was  really  the  result  of  secret  but  severe 
practice.  The  count  might  then  have  turned  to 
the  neglected  one  but  for  malicious  insinuations 
which  perpetually  reached  his  ear.  Shut  out  thus 
from  every  source  of  knightly  amusement,  Eustace 
de  Ribeanmont  sought  by  the  lore  of  the  period 
and  the  tones  of  his  harp  to  solace  his  weary 
hours.  Armed  with  his  sword,  he  roamed  the 
country,  passing  the  nights  wherever  a  tree  spread 
its  branches  or  a  cave  promised  protection  from 
the  chill  air.  A  life  of  meditation  does  not  always 
qualify  one  for  a  life  of  action,  but  Eustace  thought  to 
purpose.  So  thoroughly  did  he  imbue  himself  with 
a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  mental  over 
the  physical ;  so  carefully  did  he  cherish  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  honor  and  a  strict  regard  to  justice ; 
so  rigidly  practise  the  fortitude  and  patience,  the 
courtesy  and  temperance  for  which  his  position 
furnished  such  abundant  ojiportunities,  that  he  had 
fitted  himself  to  shine  as  a  model  of  chivalry,  ere 
he  was  enrolled  in  its  ranks.  The  pale  stripling 
of  the  nursery  could  not  have  been  recognized. 
True,  he  was  less  robust  in  appearance  than  his 
brothers,  but  he  would  have  greatly  erred  who 
should  have  judged  his  strength  and  endurance  by 
the  graceful  outline  of  his  form.  The  exercise 
and  abstinence  which  had  prevented  roundness 
had  made  his  limbp  vigorous  and  elastic,  while  the 
sun  and  wind  and  storms  which  had  rescued  his 
features  from  effeminacy  made  him  indifierent 
to  the  accidents  of  time  and  place. 


Afler  a  day  of  toil,  the  young  man  took  his 
harp.  In  vain  he  essayed  a  lively  measure,  for  a 
tone  of  profound  sadness  had  been  breathed  over 
the  strings,  and  they  refused  an  echo  to  happy 
fancies.  Twice  he  had  made  the  attempt,  when 
a  triumphant  peal  of  trumpets  came  from  the 
North,  and  was  answered  by  a  welcoming  blast 
of  the  warder's  horn.  "  Grod  will  judge.  Aye, 
God  will  judge,"  he  murmured.  ''  Injustice  and 
cruelty  and  crime  will  not  always  prosper.  Humbled 
and  despised  neither  permitted  rest  in  my  father's 
halls  nor  allowed  to  leave  them,  yet  the  day  will 
come,  and  I  shall  go  out  higher  and  purer  for  the 
ordeal."  He  looked  from  the  window;  already 
he  could  distinguish  the  ghtter  of  helmets  and  the 
glancing  of  spear-heads,  and,  throwing  aside  his 
harp,  he  dashed  down  the  winding  stairs  and  was 
soon  hidden  firom  sight  by  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river. 

With  laughter  and  jest  and  shout  came  proudly 
forward  the  steel-clad  troop.  Their  leader,  the 
Count  de  Ribeaumont,  had  once  stood  high  on  the 
herald*s  rolls,  but  the  lawless  character  of  the  age 
had  seduced  him  into  violence  and  rapine.  He 
was  followed  by  three  sons.  The  two  younger 
had  nothing  to  give  them  place  in  the  memory, 
but  the  observer  involu||tarily  quailed  before  the 
sinister  expression  which  lurked  in  the  small  grey 
eyes  of  the  eldest,  Bertrand.  In  the  centre  rode  a 
girl  of  perhaps  fifteen  years  of  age,  though  the  daz- 
zlingly  wfiile  complexion,  brilliant  black  eyes,  and 
lightly  pencilled  brows,  seen  occasionally  from  be- 
neath the  thick  riding-hood,seemed  to  indicate  more 
mature  years.  Behind  were  her  maidens,  surround- 
ed like  herself  by  men-at-arms.  Menials  followed 
with  the  spoils  of  the  expedition,  and  a  strong 
body  of  lancers  brought  up  the  rear.  With  eager 
curiosity  the  garrison  poured  out  to  learn  the 
details  of  the  foray  and  examine  the  booty.  A 
hundred  voices  mingled  in  Babel-like  confusion, 
but  before  any  two  could  understand  each  other, 
the  frowning  brow  of  their  lord  warned  them  to 
their  tasks. 

He  himselfsuperintended  the  erection  of  a  cano- 
py at  the  .upper  end  of  the  hall  formerly  used  by 
his  deceased  countess.  The-  drapery  was  of  Vene- 
tian silk,  the  outside  of  crimson,  spotted  and  bor- 
dered with  gold,  the  linmg  of  sea-green,  deeply 
faced  with  ermine.  Carpets  lay  on  the  floor,  each 
smaller  than  the  last,  and  so  contrasted  in  color  aa 
to  add  not  ^  ^  little  to  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
whole. 

The  summons  to  the  table  was  quickly  answered 
by  men  who  had  fought  fasting,  but  the  movement 
was  checked  by  the  count,  who  watched  impa- 
tiently a  side  door  as  if  expecting  some  one  to 
enter.  A  minute  only  elapsed  before  it  was 
opened,  and,  advancing,  he  led  to  her  seat 'the 
lady  who  had  returned  with  him. 
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Tfow  that,  divested  of  her  riding  attire,  her 
whole  face  and  figure  were  yisiblei  no  one  coold 
have  failed  to  pronounce  her  very  beaatiful.  The 
delicate  blending  of  childhood  and  womanhood, 
in  which  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other 
predominated,  was  irresistibly  fascinating.  The 
very  repose  of  her  coantenance  seemed  bat  tem- 
porary, and  when  most  entire  indicated  an  imme- 
diate awakening.  A  quick  glance,  a  just  perceptible 
motion  of  the  lip,  assured  the  gazer  that  some 
thought  was  struggling  for  utterance  ;  when  allu- 
sion was  made  to  subjects  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  to  themes  of  love  and  chivalry,  she  startled 
and  enchanted  with  the  glow  of  sudden  inspiration. 

No  one  questioned  with  regard  to  the  absence 
of  Eustace.  His  seat  was  reserved  until  Bertrand 
motioned  to  it  his  favorite  page.  A  knight  of 
herculean  frame  watched  the  boy  with  quickened 
breath  until  he  was  within  three  paces  of  it,  when, 
bringing  his  huge  hand  upon  the  table  with  tre- 
mendous power,  he  'shouted,  *'  Beware !  thy  heart's 
blood  pays  the  forfeit  1 " 

A  fierce  light  glared  in  the  eyes  of  Bertrand, 
and,  seizing  a  glove,  he  hurled  it  at  the  head  of 
the  knight.  It  flew  wide  of  the  mark  and  fell 
clashing  to  the  floor.  The  knight  snatched  it  up, 
raised  it  as  if  to  strike,  then  muttering,  '*  No,  no ! 
not  the  heir  of  my  host !  "  he  threw  it  contempt- 
uously aside  and  stalked  from  the  hall.  Unchal- 
lenged he  passed  through  the  side  gate  which  had 
given  egress  to  Eustace,  and  at  a  little  distance 
he  joined  his  favorite. 

*'  Do  not  return,"  he  said  ;  "  or,  at  least,  join 
not  the  revellers.  I  shall  never  again  cross  yonder 
threshhold.    60  thou  also  with  me.'^ 

*'  And  leave  my  father's  castle  like  a  thief,  Sir 
Geoffrey  ?  Leave  ft  alone  and  in  darkness  like  a 
sneaking  hound  ?  No,  never !  When  I  go  it  shall 
be  as  a  son,  at  least,  if  not  as  an  honored  one." 

*'  Mad  boy,  believe  it  not.  Think  you  hatred 
will  forget — revenge  be  hushed  to  silence  ?  If  it 
were  possible  yesterday,  it  is  not  to-day,  for  thy 
brother  will  brook  rio  rivalry  for  thy  father's  high- 
bom  ward." 

*'  We  are  alike  there.  Sir  Geoffrey ;  and,  see 
yon,  the  sword  easily  settles  that" 

"Sometimes  too  easily.  The  sleeper  parries 
not  its  stroke ;  the  arm  of  the  sick  man  is  power- 
less to  avert — and,  hark  ye,  men  say  that  one 
drop  of  the  ruby  liquid  that  the  Lombard  drops  in 
the  Mrine  cop  of  his  foe  leaves  but.^  mass  of  ashes 
where  he  lay  down  to  slumber." 

«  And  iff  love  her  not  1" 

*'  Love  her  not !  "  said  the  other,  slowly  and  pro- 
phetically. "  When  did  brave  youth  and  fair 
maiden  meet  that  they  did  not  love  ?  But  could 
it  be,  it  avails  thee  nothing.  A  pretext  alone  is 
wanting,  and  this  will  be  the  most  specious  of 
them  all." 


•<  Nevertheless,  Sir  Geoffrey,  I  will  not  go.  No ! 
not  to  stand  to-morrow  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
lances  will  I  steal  in  silence  and  darkness  from 
my  father's  halls." 

"  Then  mark  me,  Eustace ;  mark  my  words 
and  remember  them  when  time  shall  have  proved 
them  true.  Thou  wilt  go  out  thus,  flying  like 
the  chased  deer,  without  mail  to  protect  or  sword 
to  avenge  thee,  and  remember  also,  that  Geof- 
frey de  Chargny  will  receive  the  fugitive  with  more 
love  and  honor  than  if  the  earth  trembled  at  the 
tread  of  his  troop,  and  a  banner  floated  over  him 
prouder  than  was  ever  yet  flung  to  the  winds  of 
France." 

Tfiey  grasped  hands  and  parted. 


The  moment  Bertrand  saw  the  lady  Agnes  he 
resolved  to  wed  her,  and,  though  he  in  truth  cared 
little  for  her  consent,  he  affected  great  solicitude 
CO  please.  He  arrayed  himself  in  superb  garments, 
guerdoned  richly  the  minstrels  and  story-tellers 
who  amused  her  leisure,  announced  to  her  every 
intended  expedition,  and  selecting  the  choicest 
curiosities  from  the  spoil,  presented  them  to  her 
with  all  the  high  flown  compliments  of  the  time. 

Cautiously  observant,  Agnes  soon  discovered 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  as  well  as  vain  to 
reject  his  attentions.  She  permitted  him,  there- 
fore, to  assist  her  to  her  palfiy,  to  hold  her  bridle 
rein,  to  hand  her  to  her  seat  in  the  great  hall,  to 
stand  by  her  side  when  she  amused  herself  with 
the  sports  and  exercises  of  the  court- yard.  But 
her  manner,  though  to  a  certain  extent  gracious, 
was  such  as  to  forbid  farther  approach  The  gay 
badinage  which  formed  almost  the  whole  of  her 
conversation  with  those  to  whom  she  was  indifier- 
ent  served  to  conceal  ardent  feelings  and  strong 
impulses,  while  it  was  sufficiently  courteous  for 
household  intercourse.  With  far  deeper  interest 
she  regarded  Eustace.  When  with  him,  the  bril- 
liant light  which  seemed  to  play  over  rather  than 
live  within  her  eye  passed,  and  it  became  soft 
almost  to  tenderness ;  her  clear  mirthful  voice  was 
low  and  full  of  feeling,  her  manner,  usually  care- 
less, was  timid  and  earnest,  her  attention,  seldom 
accorded  to  another,  was  fixed  upon  his  slightest 
word  and  most  trifling  action.  Yet  she  saw  in 
the  thoughts  which  ever  strayed  to  him,  in  the 
uneasiness  and  ennut  she  experienced  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  joy  she  felt  at  his  return,  in  her  admira- 
tion of  his  powers,  in  her  preference  for  all  the 
objects  of  his  choice,  only  bravery  unacknowledged 
and  virtue  scorned. 

In  return,  Eustace  surrendered  to  her  his  whole 
heart  with  all  its  concentrated  afiections.  Not  for 
her  rank  or  beauty ;  it  would  have  been  the  same 
had  she  been  an  unknown,  unlovely  wanderer. 
Those  mute,  involuntary  evidences  of  affection  had 
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Bunk  into  his  soul,  and  nothing  of  all  the  world 
moet  worships  could  add  aught  to  their  value.  Not 
without  long  intervals  of  doubt  and  fear,  however, 
not  without  many  resolutions  to  leave  the  castle 
and  win  renown  and  fortune,  did  he  admit  the 
beautiful,  cheering  hope.  Yet  he  lingered  still, 
for  he  dreaded  his  brother's  wiles,  his  father's  com- 
mands, and  shrank  from  leaving  alone  and  unpro- 
tected her  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

Impelled  by  a  restlessness  he  could  not  subdue, 
he  one  day  took  his  harp  and  sought  a  glen,  which, 
though  quite  near,  was  hidden  by  overhanging 
trees.  A  little  stream  played  among  the  mossy 
rocks,  the  flowers  offered  their  cups  of  perfume, 
birds  sang  to  each  other,  the  rustling  leaves  whi8> 
pered  pleasant  things  of  the  shady  forest,  and 
over  all  streamed  the  genial  sunshine.  But 
he  saw  nothing  of  all  this — his  heart  echoed  not 
to  the  sweet  melody,  for  he  was  thirsting  for  a 
deeper,  holier  communion.  He  sat  down  beneath 
an  oak,  tuned  his  harp,  and  with  unsteady  hand 
swept  the  strings.  The  strain  was  solemn,  lofly, 
but  infinitely  sad — a  requiem  for  his  broken  heart. 
The  rocky  wall  behind  him  prolonged  the  wailing 
cadence,  but  when  it  died  away,  another  voice 
stole  up  from  below  in  answer. 

The  joung  man  started  from  his  seat  and  listen- 
ed with  strained  ear  and  eager  gase.  There  were 
love-warm  notes  in  the  response,  and  they  thrilled 
his  spirit.  Gladly  it  acknowledged  a  want  satis- 
fied, a  deep,  passionate  desire  fulfilled.  His  atti- 
tude became  easy,  the  fever  flush  faded  from  his 
cheek,  and  his  pulse  became  quiet  and  regular  as 
that  of  a  sleeping  infant.  Slowly  he  bent  his 
steps  toward  the  farther  extremity  of  the  glen,  and 
laying  his  instrument  upon  the  grass,  seoted  him- 
self at  the  lady's  feet.  She  bent  forward  and 
looked  into  the  dark,  melancholy  eyes  uplifted  to 
hers,  and  quickly,  truly  she  read  that  subtle  lan- 
guage too  delicate  for  speech — that  language  to 
which  alone  the  soul  entrusts  its  most  precious 
secrets.  She  knew  that  she  had  soothed  the  fear- 
ful pain  which  had  almost  severed  the  young  man's 
heart-strings,  knew  that  she  filled  to  him  the 
place  of  parent  and  family,  that  she  had  become 
the  shrine  of  his  idolatry  ;  nay,  his  very  life. 
With  a  sudden  joy  she  learned  that  she  had  ac- 
complished that  for  a  fellow-being  which  none 
other  had  attempted — that  she  had  brightened  a 
path,  before  scarcely  visible  for  the  tempest-clouds 
which  gathered  in  blackness  over  it.  Should  she 
destroy  her  work?  No!  ah,  no!  and  into  her 
long  gaze  her  thought  crept  gradually  till  it 
fiilly  revealed  itself,  reviving  with  its  light  and 
warmth  the  withered  buds  of  the  youth's  hearty 
until  they  grew  green  and  fi-esh,  and  leaf  by  leaf 
expanded  into  rarely  firagrant  blossoms. 

But  at  length  the  maiden  drew  back  startled  at 
her  own  discoveries.    The  crimson  flooded  her 


t>row,  and,  to  hide  her  embarrassment,  she  palled 
a  lily  in  pieces  and  scattered  its  petals  over  her  pur- 
ple robe.  Again  the  youth  felt  the  darkness  closing 
around  him.  The  old,  wasting  loneliness  returned, 
doubly  terrible  for  this  momentary  hope. 

"  Lady,"  he  said  ;  but  bis  voice  was  sharp  and 
shrill,  and  he  paused  to  allow  his  emotion  to  sub- 
side. '*  Lady,"  he  began  again,  and  the  tone  was 
low  but  very  sad ;  "  Lady,  there  hangs  in  my 
turret  chamber  a  shield,  upon  which  is  traced  in 
careless  and  broken  characters,  '  The  Unloved.' 
But  a  few  moments  are  required  to  smooth  the 
surface  and  inscribe  upon  it  in  letters  deep  and 
bold  a  more  auspicious  motto." 

He  stopped  once  more  and  then  continued, 
**  Misfortune  nestled  in  my  cradle,  it  has  dung  to 
me  at  each  step  toward  maturity ;  yet  may  I  hope 
that  when  some  measure  of  i^nown,  some  gallant 
deed  shall  have  furnished  a  device,  yon  will  sup- 
ply a  motto  of  less  fearful  significance  %  " 

He  was  answered  by  a  glance,  one  which  he 
could  well  interpret,  and  which,  fiu*  -more  expres- 
sive than  words,  made  the  silence  eloquent.    At 
length  Agnes  drew  two  rings  from  her  finger  and 
oflered   one  to  him  as  a  souvenir.    Her  hand 
trembled,  the  second  rolled  down  the  slope  and 
disappeared.    *'  Holy  Virgin  ! "  she  exclaimed,  *'  il 
,   was  my  mother's  dying  gift ! " 
<       Eustace  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  after  searching 
>   a  few  moments,  said,  "  It  must  have  fallen  through 
\   the  stones  into  the  dungeons.    Ho !  Lawrence, 
the  key  and  a  torch ! " 

"  The  key  is  kept  by  Sir  Benrand,  and  he  is 
away." 
"  But  the  lower  entrance  1 " 
**  Has  been  shut  these  five  years." 
"  We  will  batter  down  tht  wall  then.    For- 
ward !  forward  !  Nay,  never  fear  for  thy  doublet, 
man.    See,  here  is  gold  will  buy  thee  a  dozen 
such ! " 

"  It  is  not  the  doublet,"  said  Lawrence,  refusing 
the  proffered  coin  ;  '*  but  what  can  hands  do  with 
such  a  wall  as  this  1 " 

"  But  tools  are  plenty.  Be  swift  and  secret." 
Though  formidable  in  appearance,  the  wall  oc- 
casioned them  but  little  trouble ;  the  negligence  of 
the  workmen  and  the  dampness  of  the  vault  alike 
aiding  them  in  their  eflbrts.  The  ring  was  not 
found ;  but  Agnes  explored  the  dungeons,  and 
learned  the  secret  of  the  spring  which  confined 
their  dreaded  doors ;  a  secret  never  before  com- 
municated* to  any  one  not  claiming  affinity  with 
their  haughty  owners.  Enjoining  strict  silence  upon 
their  attendants,  they  returned  through  the  aper- 
ture and  carefully  closed  it  with  the  stones  they 
had  displaced. 

<'  What !  ho !  Sir  Eustace,  hast  indeed  arrived  ? 
Well,  if  one  cannot  be  the  wine,  it  is  something 
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to  be  t]}e  foam  on  its  brim.    If  thou  canst  not 
wear  armor,  thou  canst,  at  least,  sing  a  song.*' 

"  Give  me  a  jast  cause  and  a  fair  field,  and  see 
if  I  do  not  bear  myself  as  gallantly  as  becomes  ray 
birth.  If  I  do  not  show  myself  with  thy  bands, 
it  is  because  might  triumphs  over  right,  and  honor 
and  lame  are  for^tten  in  the  paltry  thirst  for 
gold." 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  shouted  the  count,  moved  to  laugh- 
ter by  that  which  in  sober  moments  would  have 
roused  his  ire  to  pbreniy.  "  Ha,  ha ;  is  this  same 
grave  confessor  about  to  shrive  us  7  Nay,  he  re- 
sembles not  good  Father  Arian,  nor  the  grim 
priest  of  St.  Leu.  By  the  mass !  but  it  is  our  own 
beardless  son !  Drink,  youth,  and  then  give  us 
the  song." 

The  unfortunate  young  man  had  risen  in  token 
of  reverence  when  first  addressed,  and  still  stood 
motionless,  his  right  hand  pressed  hard  upon  the 
table,  as  if  to  prevent  it  from  grasping  the  handle 
of  his  sword.  Without  changing  his  position,  he 
pressed  his  lips  still  more  tightly  together,  and 
muttered  hoarsely,  **  Never ! " 

Bending  his  shaggy  brows  till  they  seemed 
almost  to  touch  the  prominent  cheek-bones,  but 
that  they  could  not  hide  the  eyes  glowing  like 
burning  coals  beneath  them,  the  count  seized  a 
battle-axe,  and  drew  his  brawny  limbs  into  a  posi- 
tion to  hurl  it  at  his  son.  But  he,  without  any 
symptom  of  fear,  advanced  and  kneeling  offered 
his  neck  to  the  stroke.  "  Another,"  he  said,  **  might 
have  suffered  at  that  distance  ;  here  only  the  vic- 
tim will  fiill ! " 

Astonishment  arrested  the  count's  arm,  and 
with  the  admiration  which  the  brave  man  ever 
feels  for  bravery ,  he  let  fall  the  weapon.  "  Nay," 
he  said,  **  thou  at  least  art  not  the  coward  I  mis- 
took thee  for.  Begone,  and  if  within  two  years 
thou  bringest  back  tokens  of  skill  and  prowess, 
thou  shall  have  aught  thou  wilt,  even  to  the  hand 
of  the  lady  Agnes.     Here  is  my  pledge." 

He  placed  a  smalt  gold  crucifix  in  the  hand  of 
Eustace,  who  was  already  half  way  down  the  hall 
when  Bertrand  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 
They  had  probably  their  designed  efiect,  for  the 
count  again  clenched  the  battle-axe  with  iron  grasp, 
and  called  fiercely,  "  Stop !  I  cancel  my  promise !  I 
recal  my  pledge !  Away  with  him  to  the  dun- 
geons, and  let  the  bell  toll  and  the  priests  chant. 
See  he  has  a  confessor,  Bertrand.  He  shall  die  at 
noon  to-morrow  i " 

Friendless,  desolate  utterly  in  his  father's  castle 
stood  Eustace  de  Ribeanmont.  His  lips  moved  as 
if  he  were  about  to  speak,  but  no  sound  issued 
from  them,  and  innocent  yet  condemned,  without 
word  or  gesture  he  again  went  forward.  Preceded 
by  the  savage  Maret,  the  unfeeling  executioner 
of  every  dark  design,  and  followed  by  his  bitterest 
enemy,  the  brother  whose  machinations  promised 


complete  success,  he  passed  through  several  wind- 
ing ways  to  a  door  heavily  ironed. 

"  Had  I  been  earlier  listened  to,  it  had  not  been 
so  rusty,"  said  Bertrand,  casting  a  look  of  undis- 
guised hatred  toward  his  victim.  **  But  the  more 
difficult  to  open,  the  easier  to  shut,"  and  adding 
his  strength  to  that  of  Maret,  the  great  key  turned 
in  the  lock. 

A  cold,  damp  air  rushed  up  firom  below,  and  the 
blazing  torch  wavering  and  flickering  added  horror 
to  the  black  abyss.  Scarcely  had  the  foot  of  the 
foremost  struck  upon  the  narrow  stair,  when  the 
deep  wail  of  the  miserere  was  heard,  and  then  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  death -breathing  bell.  A  slight 
shudder  passed  over  the  young  man,  but  no  other 
evidence  of  emotion  escaped  him.  The  sounds 
from  above  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  but  the  dash 
of  the  stream  was  deafening.  The  wall  of  rock 
against  which  it  lashed  itself  to  fury  increased  its 
roar  x  hundred  fold. 

"  There,"  said  Bertrand,  pointing  to  an  aperture 
cut  in  the  solid  stone. 

**  There  ?  "  responded  Maret,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  there,  man.  Do  you  dispute  me  ?  My 
father  has  of  late  lodged  his  prisoners  too  choicely. 
This  sufiices  for  mine." 

The  menial  drew  back  and  producing  some 
chains  glanced  significantly  at  the  prisoner. 

"  It  needs  not,"  said  Bertrand ;  "  the  devil  him- 
self would  be  safe  here,  had  he  the  smallest  parti- 
cle of  substance  about  him  ;"  and  with  malignant 
joy  he  went  out  and  closed  the  ponderous  door. 
The  spring  caught  easily,  and  he  muttered,  '*  I 
have  kept  it  oiled  a  twelve  month  for  this." 

Secure  in  his  guilt  he  returned  to  the  hall,  and 
lest  into  his  father's  heart  might  creep  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  his  youngest  bom,  he  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  revels,  and  with  flashing  wit,  with  low 
buffoonery,  with  strange  tales,  he  quickened  the 
circulation  of  the  wine  cap  when  it  seemed  to  flag. 

Gloomy  indeed  were  the  reflections  of  Eustace. 
All  his  high  hopes  had  vanished  in  the  brief  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  setting  sun.  "  Had 
my  short  life,"  be  exclaimed,  '*  been  marked  by 
but  one  great  action,  I  would  thank  Heaven  for  its 
close.  Yet  wherefore  should  I  regret  even  tiiis  ? 
The  flowers  droop  with  the  first  breath  of  Au- 
tumn, the  waters  of  the  stream  ever  flow  on  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  billowy,  boundless  sea,  the 
birds  are  sacrificed  to  the  appetites  of  man,  the 
swift  deer  and  the  timid  hare  alike  fall  before  the 
hunter.  And  since  all  things  fade,  since  even  the 
sun  and  moon  roust  at  length  find  an  end,  the 
grand  and  beautifiil  with  the  insignificant  and 
weak,  wherefore  should  I  hesitate  7  What  mat- 
ters it  that  my  death  be  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Instead  of  three-soore  years  hence  ?  I  am  already 
weary,  wherefore  should  I  shrink  from  the  quiet 
slumber  of  the  grave  7  " 
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As  he  spoke,  the  door  flew  open.  The  glare  of 
the  torch  dazzled  him,  at  first,  bat  nothing  coald 
blind  him  to  the  malicious  glance  of  Bertrand. 
He  covered  his  eyes  till  a  hand  was  laid  kindly 
upon  his  shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  he  beheld  Fa- 
ther Laveau  ready  to  confess  him. 

He  knelt  before  him  and  then  said, "  Cannot 
we  be  alone  ?  Speak  to  my  brother,  father,  that 
he  remain  without." 

Bertrand  curled  his  lips  half  in  scorn,  half  in  ex- 
ultation ;  "  whatever  is  said,"  he  answered, "  most 
be  said  also  to  me.  No  treason  shall  be  hatched 
up  between  you,  and  no  message  shall  reach  the 
lady  Agnes  which  first  meets  not  my  ear." 

Without  either  complaint  or  remonstrance  Eus- 
tace arose  and  addressed  himself  to  the  confes- 
sor. '*  There  will  come  a  time,"  he  said,  **  when 
my  father  will  regret  his  scorn  of  the  last  gift  of  a 
wife,  whom,  living  men  say,  he  loved,  or,  at  least, 
hated  not.  Then  when  the  iron  mood  has  passed 
and  he  would  fain  recal  an  act  hastily  committed, 
tell  him  I  lingered  in  his  halls  neither  from  treach- 
ery nor  weakness,  but  because  I  could  not  go 
without  his  blessing.  If,  as  I  suspect,  evil  has 
been  spoken  of  me,  say  I  was  true  to  him,  and  in 
my  last  hours  sighed  but  for  one  token  of  tender- 
ness. Say  to  the  lady  Agnes,  that  I  long  ago 
gave  her  all  I  had  to  give.  Tell  her  too  to  regret 
me  not,  for  the  weary  voyager  hath  at  last  found 
a  home.  In  the  turret-chamber  I  have  called 
mine  are  some  small  articles  of  value.  Let  thenflk^ 
purchase  masses  for  my  soul.  And  now,  fati^iif/. 
give  me  thy  blessing ;  since  alone  thou  canat-nb.t" 
receive  my  confession  I  will  make  it  unto  iSijiii^,'^ 

The  good  father  wet  with  tears  the  raven- IfiMok^ 
of  the  youth  as  he  bestowed  upon  him  his  bene- 
diction, and  then  with  a  heavy  heart  he  followed  - 
Bertrand  from  the  cell. 

It  was  pa$it  midnight,  and  the  storm  which  had 
all  day  brooded  over  the  mountains  arose  in  its 
might.  The  wind  came  in  furious  gusts,  and  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  occasionally  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  gather  new  force.  The  thunder  threat- 
ened to  rend  the  massive  walls,  and  the  prolonged 
and  vivid  lightning  struck  terror  into  bosoms 
which  never  shrank  from  the  wildest  tumult  of 
battle. 

Robed  in  a  grey  suit  which,  even  by  day,  was 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  rocks  around  the 
castle,  and  partially  screened  from  the  weather  by 
a  dark  cloak  and  hood,  Agnes  glided  out  at  a 
little  door  opening  from  the  chapel  into  the  court- 
yard. The  sentinel  usually  stationed  there  had 
been  driven  from  his  post,  and,  unchallenged,  she 
approached  a  breach  in  the  wall  overlooking  the 
precipice.  "  Life  and  death,"  she  murmured. 
**  Life  and  death,"  answered  the  fiiithful  Lawrence, 
and,  lifting  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  feather,  he 
placed  her  oil  the  narrow  ledge  beyond.    **  Step 


cautiously,  lady,"  he  whispered.  "  Cling  to  t^e  sharp 
points  of  the  wall  till  the  lightoiog  shows  the 
way." 

As  he  spoke,  a  peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake 
the  very  earth  itself,  and  with  it  came  a  fierce, 
blinding  flash,  lighting  with  fearful  intensity  of 
splendor  every  thing  around  and  beneath  them. 
At  another  moment  Agnes  would  have  hidden 
herselffrom  the  sight,  but  death  trod  closely  upon  her 
footsteps.  Unawed  she  examined  the  nature  of 
her  path,  and  then  grasping  firmly  the  projecting 
rocks,  paused  for  a  brief  petition.  The  flashes 
became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  by  them, 
though  not  without  imminent  hazard,  she  gained 
■the  angle  of  the  wall.  A  fragment  of  rock  had 
fallen,  leaving  no  support  for  her  footsteps,  but 
without  waiting  for  her  fears  to  gain  the  mastery, 
she  swung  herself  round  the  point.  Thence  her 
course  was  comparatively  easy,  for  a  narrow  ter- 
race led  almost  to  the  river's  brink.  But  there 
were  here  fewer  projections  to  assist  iier  during 
the  weight  of  the  hurricane,  and  she  was  repeat- 
edly compelled  to  crouch  before  the  blast  Weary, 
wet,  almost  exhausted,  she  was  obliged,  though 
unwillingly,  to  pause  before  entering  the  ruined 
passage.  She  employed  the  moments  well,  how- 
ever, in  recalling  every  circumstance  of  her  former 
visit,  and  again  commending  herself  to  Heaven, 
she  stepped  cautiously  forward.  The  spring,  after 
several  attempts,  yielded  to  her  pressure. 
'. '  ■**  Pause  not  an  instant,"  she  said ;  **  out  by  the 
ruined  entrance !  Fly  like  the  wind!  life  and  free- 
dom arcbefore  you !  danger  and  death  behind  !  '* 
.    ^N6t  till  I  am  sure  'of  your  safety.    Rather 

l^aifcthey" 

. '^  Fly !  "  she  said  impatiently ;  "  I  am  safe  ;  but 
fly  I"  and  seizing  the  young  man's  hand  she  drew 
him  rapidly  after  her. 

In  vain  he  besought  her  to  wait  a  single  instant, 
h^  spoke  only  to  the  winds,  for  she  was  gone. 

Then,  indeed,  he  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  early 
wanderings,  for  by  paths  known  only  to  himself 
he  sped  on,  and  long  ere  his  flight  was  discovered 
he  was  safe  from  the  keenest  and  most  vigorous 
pursuit. 

Calais  had  fallen.  The  wounded  governor,  on  a 
hackney,  passed  mournfully  through  the  gate,  fol** 
lowed  by  his  warriors  with  arms  reversed,  and  citi- 
zens with  bared  heads  in  token  of  unlimited  submis- 
sion. In  the  wide  market-place,  piled  in  gigantic 
mounds,  glittered  the  battered  armor.  Through 
the  streets  choked  with  the  dead  a^d  dying,  with 
horns  and  trumpets,  tabors  and  naliquayres,  King 
Edward  and  his  queen  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
English  chivalry.  Thence  with  sighs  and  tears 
and  deep  heart-breaking  groans  went  forth,  in  long 
columns,  the  miserable  Calesians.  Old  men  lean- 
ing upon  their  sturdy  sons,  mothers  carrying  their 
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infimts,  maidens  and  little  children  grasping  a  robe 
or  mantle  to  steady  their  tottering footsreps.  Forth! 
forth !  the  rich  and  poor,  the  robust  and  the  fragile, 
the  beautiful  and  onloyely,  forth !  forth !  from  plea- 
sant homes,  from  sweet  sympathies,  from  the  relics 
of  the  departed,  to  poverty,  despair  and  death. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year  134b,  and  Sir 
Goeffrey  de  Chargny,  believing  he  had  bought  the 
city,  occupied  the  plain  before  it  wiiH  five  hundred 
lances.  The  winds  sighed  in  the  folds  of  the  ban- 
ners, and  now  and  then  the  armor  of  the  knights 
rang  as  ihey  moved  in  their  saddles ;  but  no  other 
sounds  disturbed  his  thoughts,  as  he  ezultingly  re- 
called his  negotiation  with  Aymery  de  Pavie,  and 
chuckled  over  the  power  of  gold  to  dazzle  and 
allure. 

But  he  dealt  with  a  double  traitor.  Instead  of  a 
quiet  entrance,  there  were  terrible  strife  and  cam- 
age,  the  shivering  of  lances  and  steel  corslets,  the 
thrust  of  pikes,  and  the  flight  of  bolts  and  arrows. 
There  were  shrieks  and  groans,  and  the  psan  of 
victory,  and  the  morning  of  the  new  year  found 
the  earth  piled  with  the  slain,  and  the  city  crowd- 
ed With  prisoners. 

Evening  came,  and  the  weepers  were  left  alone, 
— for  beauty,  and  rank,  and  valor,  were  bidden  to 
the  banquet  of  the  English  king.  Never  had  that 
vast  Gothic  hall  presented  so  picturesque  and  bril- 
liant an  assemblage.  The  martial  bearing,  the 
hosrse  command,  the  high  excitement  of  the  morn- 
ing hours  were  exchanged  for  the  easy  air,  the  low 
eloquent  tones,  the  graceful  animation  of  the  social 
circle.  Robes  of  purple  velvet,  of  green,  and  blue, 
and  scarlet,  bordered  with  gold  and  lined  with 
ermine,  with  tunics  of  silk  and  cendal,  re-placed 
the  heavy  mail,  and  eastern  rubies  burned  upon 
shoulders  from  which  had  glanced  the  arrow  of 
the  archer.  Stately  dames  and  lovely  maidens, 
splendidly  spparelled,  swept  through  the  hall. 
Jackets  buttoned  with  gems  and  bordered  with 
ermine  or  miniver,  robes  and  petticoats  of  velvet, 
damasked  satin,  silk  or  cendal,  cloaks  lined  with 
ermine  or  gold  lace,  rings  and  necklaces,  jewelled 
girdles,  coronets  and  garlands  of  gold,  wrought 
flowers  made  the  whole  scene  gorgeous  beyond 
description. 

Far  along  the  vaulted  roof,  bringing  out  with 
strange  distinctness  the  quaint  devices  and  delicate 
tracery  of  its  fretted  arches,  blazed  a  hundred 
torches.  The  long  tables  were  crowded  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  every  wine  flagon,  every  basin  and 
carefully  chased  cup  seemed  to  flash  with  its  own, 
rather  than  with  borrowed  splendor.  Minstrels 
were  there,  too,  from  the  secluded  lochs  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  green  mountains  of  Wales,  from  the 
English  valleys,  and  vying  with  them,  the  Pro- 
ven9al  with  his  melodious  language,  and  the  Grer- 
man  more  imaginative  than  all. 
The  tables  were  removed,  and  Sir  Eustace  de 


Ribeaumont,  a  belted  knight  and  lord  of  a  fair  es- 
tate, leaned  against  a  pillar,  seemingly  watching 
the  hurrying  masses  without.  Yet  he  did  not 
even  see  them.  Two  years  before,  on  the  same 
night,  he  had  felt  the  bitterness  of  death,  and  the 
delirious  joy  ot  freedom.  Two  years,  two  little 
years,  and  the  fugitive  stood  first  in  the  ranks 
of  chivalry ;  aye,  had  that  day  in  the  stem  conflict 
twice  stricken  to  his  knee  the  royalty  of  England. 
Yet,  all  this  was  nothing,  for  he  thought  his  betro- 
thed was  false.  A  twelve-month  before  he  had 
heard  the  tale  from  a  retainer  of  his  father,  and  he 
believed  it  true.  He  had  known  so  little  of  afiec- 
tion,  had  felt  scorn  and  ii^ustice  so  long  and 
keenly,  that  he  deemed  a  full,  deep,  happy  love 
could  be  forgotten.  So  he  buried  anew  his  hopes, 
and  half  persuaded  himself  that  his  heart  would 
grow  cold  and  callous ;  that  the  first  terrible  pain 
over  he  should  cease  to  suflfer.  But  the  desire  for 
sympathy  had  been  silenced  only  for  a  time ;  it 
awoke  again  and  grew  intense  with  the  develop- 
ment of  his  nature.  His  turbulent  life  made  him 
long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  quiet  of  aflfection, 
as  we  love  a  serene  evening  after  a  day  of  storms. 
And  standing  there  in  that  regal  circle,  he  felt  that 
the  utmost  triumphs  of  ambition  are  less  than  no- 
thing when  no  loving  eye  gazes,  and  no  pulse  beats 
responsive  to  one's  own. 

The  frank,  generous  Edward  roused  him  from 
his  bitter  musings.  He  was  less  richly  clad  than 
many  of  his  suite,  and  in  place  of  his  diadem,  wore 
.  only  a  chaplet  of  orient  pearls.  "  Dost  grieve 
\  thou  art  a  prisoner,  Sir  Knight?"  he  asked  ;  "  thou 
hast  no  cause,  for  I  won  the  victory  right  hardly. 
Take  this,"  he  continned,  clasping  the  chaplet 
around  his  head,  "  in  token  that  I  have  not  found 
thine  equal  for  skill  and  courage  in  the  whole 
world.  Rise !  Thou  art  free.  Thou  art  too  no- 
bly brave  to  be  ransomed  with  perishable  gold.*' 

A  long,  loud,  generous  acclaim  followed,  and 
then  the  martial  strains  of  the  minstrels  in  praise  of 
both  victor  and  conquered  went  swelling  through 
the  hall.  The  tones  echoed  from  the  arched  roof, 
and  lingering  amid  its  carvings  still  prolonged 
the  cadence,  when,  as  if  summoned  by  the  haughty 
music,  a  lady  entered,  leaning  upon  Sir  Walter  de 
Mauny  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  and  the  spectators  held  their 
breath,  lest  the  lovely  vision  should  escape  them. 
Her  jacket  of  satin,  bordered  and  striped  with  er- 
mine and  buttoned  with  pearls,  her  tunic  of  fine 
linen,  her  petticoat  shot  with  silver,  her  girdle 
edged  with  diamond8,~1ier  cloak  lined  with  silver 
lace,  and  fastened  by  an  opal,  and  her  garland  of 
natural  roses  were  all  white  as  the  driven  snow  ; 
and  amid  that  gorgeous  throng  she  seemed  a  new 
blown  lily  in  a  bed  of  tulips.  She  was  self-possess- 
ed, yet  with  just  enoueh  timidity  to  color  a  cheek 
paled  by  hopeless  sufiering. 
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She  knew  not  why  she  was  Bammoned<-knew 
not  that  Sir  Eustace  was  regarding  her  with  all 
bis  sorrowing,  despairing  heart  in  his  Hxed  gaze. 
She  offered  her  homage  gracefully,  and  the  King, 
kissing  her  brow,  whispered,  *'  we  must  claim  our 
privilege,  fair  lady,  though  Sir  Eustace  looks  en- 
vious enough,"  then  placing  her  hand  in  that  of 
the  knight,  he  said  aloud,  '*  Heaven  lay  not  to  our 
charge  the  graves  upon  yonder  plain,  for  we  sought 
not  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  great  joy  of  our  victory 
we  would  fain  mak^  a  more  acceptable  oflering 
than  gifts  or  processions,  and  such  we  judge  to  be 
the  union  of  loving  hearts." 


Sir  Eustace  glanced  from  the  King  to  Agnes, 
from  Agnes  to  the  King  in  delighted,  yet  perplex- 
ed surprise.  **  Art  thou  still  mine?"  he  asked,  in 
that  low  tone  which  the  heart  catches  more  quickly 
than  the  ear. 

"  Thine,  now  and  forever." 

To  a  softer  yet  more  pleasing  measure  the  min- 
strels tuned  their  harps,  for  love  alone  can  truly  in- 
spire the  miftician  and  the  poet. 

The  betrothed  partook  of  the  revels  as  long  a* 
courtesy  demanded,  but  ere  the  laughter  and  song 
had  ceased  in  thit  old  hall,  they  had  knelt  before  a 
holy  man,  and  as  one  had  received  his  benediction. 


HURST    CASTLE. 


Apart  from  its  pretensions  on  the  score  of  the 
picturesque,  the  scene  presented  in  the  engraving 
has  the  interest  arising  from  association.  Even 
the  origin  of  the  castle  has  a  somewhat  remarka- 
ble feature,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  nations.  It  was  erected  by  Henry 
the  eighth,  to  protect  his  loving  subjects  and  their 
wealth  against  piratical  invasions!  It  must  be 
remembered,  therefore,  that  England  was  not,  in 
his  day,  a  great  naval  power,  as  now.  Then,  not 
as  now,  her  coasts  were  not  protected  by  those 
prowling  guardian  giants  of  which  Washington 
Irving  speaks,  meaning  ships  of  the  line  and  gal- 
lant frigates,  the  "  wooden  walls  "  so  proudly  men- 
tioned by  all  patriotic  Britons,  as  her  more  effi- 
cient defences  than  towers  and  battlements.  Hurst 
Castle  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  reliance, 
at  that  far-away  time,  though  now  it  commands 
attention  only  as  an  antiquity,  and  a  pleasing  ob- 
ject in  the  formation  ofithe  landscape. 


Coming  down  to  a  later  age,  we  find  this  Bam«> 
castle  invested  with  an  interest  of  more  melan- 
choly hue.  Here  Charles  the  first  was  kept  in 
ward  for  a  time,  being  brought  hither  from  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  after  his  surrender  by  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  to  the  Parliament ;  and  hence  he  was 
transferred  to  London,  where,  as  every  body 
knows,  his  head  was  cut  ofT.  A  very  terrible 
thing  it  has  been  considered,  thus  to  abbreviate  the 
longitude  of  a  crowned  king,  but  it  has  come  to  be 
understood,  at  last,  that  the  ruin  which  fell  upon 
the  head  of  Charles  was  of  his  own  calling  down. 
A  tyrant  of  the  first  grade  in  wish  and  purpose, 
and  wiihal  one  of  the  falsest  men  that  ever 
lived,  he  wrought  out  his  own  doom  so 
perversely  that  we  scarcely  know  even  how  to  pity 
him. 

Later  still  Hurst  Castle  and  its  vicinity  have 
been  illustrated  by  the  resort  of  eminent  authors, 
Walter  Scott  and  others. 
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Figure  on  the  right. — Dress  silk,  trimmed  with 
flowered  gimp  or  braiding ;  hat  made  over  foanda- 
tion,  puffed  with  lace ;  crape  and  lisse  much  worn ; 
flowers,  rose  style. 

Figure  on  the  left. — Dress  barege,  with  broad 
hem  «nd  tucks ;  trimming  formed  with  gimp — 
round  boddice  and  sash.  Silk  dresses  of  the  same 
form,  trimmed  with  folds  of  the  same.  Lawn 
dresBes,  with  braid  ;  and  white  with  inserting  set 


in  plain.  Bonnet,  silk  ;  shirs,  divided  with  satin 
folds  ;  trimmed  with  flowers  and  xibon. 

Lace  mantilla. 

Mrs.  S.  6.  Wood,  milliner  and  dre«-maker, 
and  importer  of  fashions,  313  Broadway ;  French 
artificial  flowers,  feathers,  ornaments,  dtc.,  Lowitz 
&  Becker,  34  John  street ;  embroideries,  ribons, 
laces,  robes,  &c.,  M.  Chambers,  329  Broad- 
way. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbk  Old  Mma*f  Dream— The  Falcon  of  the  Hill— The  Dey  Dream— The  Gate  of  the  Dead— The  Areher  Boy— The 
Indien'f  Lemeot— The  Sailor  Boy'e  Dream— The  Bud  that  came  with  the  Bpring,  kc.— The  fint  RobiA— To  a  falUaf  Btar 
—On  receiving  Bryant's  Poema,  «tc— Mary  Loring*f  Lemon  of  Life,  are  accepted. 
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III. 


The  many  wreathes  of  triumph  twined 
By  loving  hands,  his  brow  to  bind, 
Mast  wither  now  upon  the  grave  ! 
Of  the  Beloved  and  the  Brave. 


IV. 


Each  manly  heart  is  bow'd  in  griefi 
To  lay  thus  low  its  idol  chief, 
While  she,  the  cherish'd  of  his  love, 
Droopeth  alone — a  widow'd  dove. 


Thus  early  from  oar  earth  depart, 
The  beaotifal,  and  brave  in  heart ; 
On  seraph  wings  they  soar  away — 
We  desolate  !  'mid  tears  must  stay. 
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MEMOIR   OF  LUDWIG   VON  MANDELSLOPE. 


BT  MISS   CATHABINB   M.   SBDaWICK. 


**  How  miMrable  ii  the  condition  of  thoie  men  wfao  tpend  their  time  u  if  it  were  given,  not  lent— ai  if  God  would  take 
thu  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoflinf :  ^  Itein,  apenl  opon  my  pleaaure,  forty  yean.*  **— Bishop  Hall, 


*«  Died  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1846,  Ludwig  Von  Mandelslope." 

A  good  man  shoald  not  depart  without  some  re- 
cord of  the  testimony  bis  life  has  borne  in  the 
great  cause — that  cause,  forever  going  on,  over 
which  the  eternal  Judge  presides,  and  in  which 
man  is  at  the  same  time  party  and  witness. 

Guizot,  in  his  essay  on  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  Washington,  says,  "  two  difficult  and  im- 
portant duties  are  assigned  to  man,  and  may  con- 
stitute his  true  glory — to  support  misfortune  and 
resign  himself  to  it  with  firmness,  to  believe  in 
goodness  and  trust  himself  to  it  with  unbroken 
confidence."  These  two  great  duties  were  per- 
fectly fulfilled  by  Von  Mandelslopc.  His  destiny 
and  character  cdoperated  to  work  them  out  in 
beautiful  harmony. 

Von  Mandelslopc  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  and,  as  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estate  of  his  house.  The  property  was 
adequate  to  sustain  the  station  transmitted  with  it. 
He  was  educated  at  a  German  University,  and  his 
mind  was  cultivated  by  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try— ^a  literature  animated  by  a  free,  original,  liv- 
ing spirit.  The  seed  liberally  sown  in  the  young 
German's  heart  found  good  ground  and  sprang 
up,  like  the  crops  of  our  western  soil,  vigorous  and 
abundant,  but  with  a  luxuriance  somewhat  exces- 
sive. His  generous  instincts  prompted  him  to  the 
adoption  of  liberal  principles  and  to  a  thorough 

Vol.  VH.— No.  6. 


detestation  of  the  despotisms  of  the  old  world.  A 
countryman  of  Von  Maiidelslope,  and  his  faithful 
friend,  in  a  communication  in,  relation  to  him,  says, 
'<  I  have  always  felt  that,  belonging  by  birth,  as  he 
did,  to  the  aristocracy,  he  deserved  for  his  pecu- 
liarly democratic  way  of  thinking  my  especial  re- 
spect *f  he,  however,  in  the  most  modest  way  refused 
it,  attributing  the  merit  to  his  fiither  who,  as  he 
said,  was  in  the  highest  degree  a  humane  man.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  did  not  derive  his 
democracy  from  parental  education,  but  rather 
that  he  inherited  the  true  and  loving  heart  of  his 
father."  Our  German  friend's  conclusion  involves 
a  great  truth — that  true  democracy  is  based  on 
true  humanity,  that  humanity  which  is  taught  in 
the  Christian  school,  "  not  to  mind  high  things, 
but  to  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate — to  honor 
all  men  "  Our  faith  should  be  unwavering  in  the 
final  prevalence  of  the  democratic  principle,  iden- 
tical as  that  is  with  the  principle  of  Christianity, 
which  must  finally  triumph  over  the  pride,  arro- 
gance and  selfishness  of  men. 

"  Our  Von  Mandelslopc,"  we  quote  again  from 
his  German  friend,  "  was  the  son  of  an  old  noble 
family  which  could  count  lineage  back  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  which  had  large  Hanoverian  posses- 
sions, and  had  enjoyed  certain  privileges  from  the 
grey  knights'  time.  The  laws  of  primogeniture 
gave  to  Von  Mandelslopc  a  double  share  of  the  in- 
heritance— a  patron's  right  over  certain  hamlets, 
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an  exemption  from  labor,  and  the  charm  of  an  idle   ^ 
gentleman's  life ;  a  free  range  over  hunting-grounds 
where  the  peasants  were  compelled  by  law  to  feed 
and  lodge  the  hunter  and  his  followers,  and  to  de- 
liver the  game  at  their  chieftain's  castle."    But  Von 
Mandelslope  came  to,  minister  and  not  to  be  minis- 
tered to — he  was  neither  blinded  nor  bribed  by  the 
accidents  of  his  position.    He  did  not,  like  some 
in  our  own  land  whose  hearts  as  well  as  their  feet 
are  made  of  clay,  sacrifice  independence  of  mind, 
freedom   of  opinion   and   courageous    action  to 
emolument — to  money^gain — ^forgetting  that,  car- 
rying on  this  merchandise  in  a  land  consecrated  to 
liberty,  they  are  profisining  God's  temple ;  he  brave- 
ly  cast  into  one  scale  his  paternal  acres,  his  ances- 
tral home,  all  his  material  comforts,  the  coffee  and 
pipes,   the  plentiful   board    and    Rhenish   wine, 
the  whole  circle  of  animal  enjoyments  by  which 
the  spirit  of  man  is  bribed  and  made  drowsy  and 
impotent;  and  in  the  other  scale  he  put  his  sense 
of  duty.    It  was  the  sword  of  the  spirit  against 
the  gold  of  man's  enemy.    He  renounced  privi- 
leges and  ease,  and  formally  ceding  his  legal  rights 
and  all  his  fortune  to  his  ftep-brothers,  he  embark- 
ed for  a  land  where  human  rights  and  equality, 
with  one  mournful  exception,  are  acknowledged. 
He  first  went  to  Michigan  but  finally  established 
himself  in  New  York,  after  a  romantic  episode  in 
his  life,  when  he  joined  the  patriots  of  Canada, 
with  characteristic  ardor,  in  what  he  believed  a 
wise  struggle  for  independence.     He  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  primary  object,  but  his  harvests  were 
reaped  in  every  field,  and  where  there  were  wound- 
ed, sick  and  suflfenng  he  found  plenty  to  do — 
sheaves  enough   to  bind.     '  The  poor    ye  have 
always  with  you ' — ^the  ignorant,  the  helpless,  the 
stranger,  the  forsaken.    For  them  all  Von  Mandel- 
slope had  ready  heart  and  hand,  and  not  a  day  of 
his  passed  without  a  good  deed  to  crown  it.     He 
gave  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  necessities 
of  nature  to  the  poor — and  he  gave  of  true  riches, 
his  strength,  health  and  time  ;  after  devoting  his 
days  to  teaching  he  spent  the  night  in  vigils,  not 
in  daintily  appointed  rooms — ^not  with  those  to 
whom  he  was  drawn  by  the  instincts  and  attach- 
ed by  the  stringent  ties  of  nature,  but  in  wretched 
garrets,  nursing  the  poor  and  sick. 

It  was  his  custom  when  a  ship  arrived  bringing 
German  emigrants  to  go  on  board  and  render  what 
aid  he  could,  by  information,  advice,  personal  help 
and  charity.  The  wretches  who  prowl  about  these 
ships  to  make  a  profit  from  the  ignorance  and  wants 
of  the  strangers  found  a  vigilant  antagonist  in  Von 
Mandelslope.  They  marked  him,  and  a  stone 
was  once  thrown  at  his  head  that  inflicted  a  wound 
from  which  he  sufiered  a  long  time.  He  wa«  not 
in  the  least  daunted — ^no  amount  of  peril  could 
have  discouraged  this  brave  and  good  man.  Once, 
among  the  newly  arrived,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
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her,  he  found  a  destitute  family,  and  the  mother 
on  the  eve  of  confinement.  He  procured  a  shelter 
for  them,  ran  to  his  own  apartment  and  brought 
to  their  room  on  his  shoulder  his  little  stove,  say- 
ing, ''  I  do  not  want  it,  you  do."  When  a  friend 
remonstrated  against  the  exposure  of  his  health  in 
a  cold  room,  he  gave  his  simple  uniform  reply  on 
similar  occasions,  *'  it  was  my  duty."  It  mattered 
not  that  he  shivered  ail  Winter,  if  the  mother  and 
her  little  ones  were  warm.  His  heart  was  warm 
— ^his  toes  and  fingers  might  stiffen.  One  entire 
severe  Winter,  when  the  German  emigrants  had 
unusual  hardships  to  endure,  he  lived  on  apples, 
nuts  and  molasses,  as  he  believed  the  cheapest 
sustenance,  that  he  might  give  his  savings  to  them. 
Some  of  his  countrymen,  who  best  knew  him,  have 
told  me,  "  the  good  he  did  can  nev^r  be  known  or 
estimated — he  visited  the  hiding-places  of  wretch- 
edness, whence  no  report  comes" — he  was  the 
angel  of  mercy  whose  footsteps  make  no  sound. 
**  He  kept  himself  in  perpetual  activity,"  says  his 
German  friend,  (with  whom  he  lived  and  who  best 
knew  his  course  of  life,)  "  he  profited  of  every  oc- 
casion to  do  good  to  others.  If  he  had  a  leisure 
day  or  hour,  he  made  it  serviceable  to  some  one. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  the  humblest  or  coarsest 
labor.  This  was  indeed  working  up  to  spirit  the 
grossest  elements. 

But  our  noble  friend  did  not  confine  himself  to 
one  order  of  charity — he  was  a  man  of  all  work  in 
God's  field.  He  prolonged  the  tedious  day's  tasks 
by  gratuitous  instruction  in  English  to  a  class  of 
poor  young  Germans.  His  own  ease— ^the  moth 
and  rust  that  eats  up  most  men's  lives — made  no 
part  of  his  calculation  or  enjoyment ;  he  had  a 
habitual  self-denial,  self-negation  that,  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  verged  on  insanity.  When  Pitt  urged 
Greorge  the  Third  to  give  the  command  of  his  forces 
in  Canada  to  Wolfe,  "  They  tell  me,"  said  the 
king,  "  he  is  mad."  "  Would  to  God,  then,"  re- 
plied the  minister,  "  he  would  bite  some  other  of 
your  majesty's  ministers  ! "  Would  to  God  there 
were  many  others  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  Von 
Mandelslope. 

Our  friend  was  not  only  a  stalwart  reaper,  but 
he  was  a  careful  gleaner  in  the  field  of  humanity. 
He  lost  no  small  opportunities  of  doing  service. 
In  this  busy  city,  in  his  hard-working  life,  he  was 
ready,  early  and  late,  to  do  errands  of  kindness,  to 
wait  upon  an  old  lady  or  to  protect  a  young  one, 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  He  was  a 
devoted  lover  of  children.  He  was  often  seen  lead- 
ing them  out  to  walk,  taking  little  people '  to  a 
menagerie,  and  doing  all  manner  of  gentle  service 
for  them.  His  image  is  stamped  indelibly  with 
the  first  impressions  of  life  on  many  a  young  heart. 

There  was  something  like  a  feeling  of  reverence 
mingling  with  his  love  for  children.  He  seemed 
to  recognise  in  them  the  undimmed  image  of  their 
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Creator.  He  saya  in  a  letter  from  Lennox  to  his 
German  friend,  "  Providence  has  not  destined 
your  children  to  be  imprisoned  in  that  narrow  cor- 
ner of  Ludlow  street ;  to  them  belongs  the  whole 
world — therefore  give  them  all  possible  freedom.'* 
<*  Truly,"  says  his  friend,  "  his  greatest  joy  con- 
sisted in  giving  joy  to  these  little  ones.  He  took 
my  little  boy  of  three  years  on  his  walks,  that  his 
heart  and  mind  might  grow  in  God's  open  world. 
He  was  the  guardian  and  teacher  of  my  children, 
and  my  teacher  in  the  heavy  task  of  their  educa- 
tion. Faults  that  I  had  in  vain  tried  to  correct,  he 
corrected  in  a  short  time." 

Von  Mandelslope  was  so  fortunate  as  early  to 
make  acquaintance  in  New  York  with  persons 
capable  of  appreciating  his  attainments  and  worth. 
He  retained  their  friendship,  respect  and  admira- 
tion. Their  affection  shed  something  like  a  ray 
of  cheerfulness  over  his  life.  There  was  a  serious- 
ness amounting  almost  to  sadness  in  his  disposi- 
tion and  ordiiiary  demeanor.  This  his  German 
friend  traces  to  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness  of 
some  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  expect  better 
things,  but  we  rather  believe  it  came  from  a  con- 
viction of  duties  to  which  no  mortal  strength  was 
equal,  and  from  the  pressure  of  suffering  which  he 
could  not  relieve. 

He  became  a  teacher  of  the  German  language 
in  the  city,  and  he  singularly  manifested  his  cha- 
racteristic virtues  in  following  his  profession.  He 
was  not  merely  an  able  and  intelligent  teacher, 
but  he  had  the  ardor  in  communicating  that  few 
men  have  in  learning.  He  did  not  allow  his  pupils 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  in  acquiring  a  lan- 
guage they  attained  their  end,  but  he  made  them 
feel  that  it  was  merely  a  means — the  tool  with 
which  they  were  to  work — the  opening  of  a  new 
passage  to  thought — the  enlarging  of  their  mental 
horizon.  He  was  profusely  generous  of  his  time, 
and  made  no  count  of  hours  while  he  could  retain 
a  pupil's  interest.  He  took  dulness  or  unfaithful- 
ness so  much  to  heart  that  it  made  him  for  the 
time  miserable,  and  where  he  met  an  earnestness 
corresponding  to  his  own,  it  was  not  mere  satisfec- 
tion,  it  was  happiness  to  him.  When  he  needed 
pupils,  he  refused  to  retain  incorrigibly  lazy  sub- 
jects, or  to  take  money  for  the  time  he  had  wasted 
on  them.  The  cooimon  motive  for  teaching,  the 
money  compensation,  made  no  part  of  his  calcula- 
tion. He  had  unbounded  faith  in  Providence.  He 
had  no  fear  of  poverty  ;  his  only  care  was,  as  his 
countryman  Richter  nobly  says,  that  '*his  spirit 
should  not  become  impoverished  with  his  circum- 
stances.'* 

He  was  a  severe  economist,  (a  man  who  could 
live  on  apples  and  molasses  had  few  wants,)  and  a 
nervous  sensibility,  with  perhaps  some  grains  of 
transmitted  pride,  and  a  high  estimate  of  the  na- 
tttie  of  his  labor,  made  him  disdaih  to  measure  it 


by  a  money  scale.  He  may  havf«  carried  his  dis- 
interestedness to  an  unsound  length ;  but  would 
to  Heaven  that  the  sordid  element  could  be  strain- 
ed out  of  other  men's  minds  as  it  was  from  Von 
Mandelslope's !  It  is  obvious  that  his  remunera- 
tion depended  on  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  his 
employers.  He  rated  his  services  too  low  and 
gave  twice  as  much  time  as  he  asked  pay  for. 
When  the  pay  came,  (too  often  tardy  and  inade- 
quate,) his  gains  were  devoted  to  some  pressing 
charity ;  but  not  till  his  debts  were  exactly  and 
punctiliously  paid.  He  was  not  one  of  those  slip- 
shod, easy-tempted,  impulsive,  open-handed  peo- 
ple whose  hearts  answer  to  all  claims  but  the 
claims  of  justice — who  love  the  sun^ine  and 
warmth  of  melting  charity,  but  hate  the  frigid, 
tedious  reckoning  of  bills,  who  are  the  first  found 
for  all  social  generosity,  the  last  when  the  reckon- 
ing is  to  be  paid.  He  had  no  fear  in  life  so  strong 
as  that  of  incurring  debts. 

Von  Mandelslope  loved  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  felt  that  he  owed  it  a  feudal  or  rather  a 
filial  service.  He  was  eager  to  do  for  it  humble 
and  self-sacrificing  work — work  that  had  neither 
fee  nor  reward. 

There  is  a  host  of  foreigners  who  come  to  the 
United  States — emigrants,  temporary  residents, 
and  travellers  who  have  suffered  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  old  world,  or  been  annoyed  by  its  re- 
strictions. These  people  are  disqualified  by  many 
circumstances  rightly  to  estimate  our  country. 
Some  among  them,  in  the  boldness  and  ignorance 
of  their  expectations,  look  forward  to  the  attain- 
ment of  all  their  wishes,  to  the  complete  gratifi- 
cation of  their  vague  and  boundless  desires. 
Others,  political  enthusiasts,  imagine  that  in  our 
experiment  of  self-government,  we  have  gained 
everything,  lost  nothing ;  such  people  expect,  with 
the  liberty  of  free-government  the  order  of  des- 
potism and  other  like  incompatibilities.  Ignorant 
of  human  nature  and  unobservant  of  the  low  rate 
of  6orporate  virtue,  they  expect  to  find  our  demo- 
cratic government  in  practical  harmony  with  its 
beautiful  theories  ;  as  if,  by  some  miraculous  re- 
newing of  the  mind,  the  uninformed  masses  could 
at  once  rise  to  the  level  of  those  high  minds  whose 
wisdom  was  uttered  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  national  constitution.  This  is 
just  as  rational  as  to  expect  that  the  aspiring,  half- 
taught,  self-taught  country  fiddler  should  pky 
with  absolute  perfection  the  divine  compositions  of 
Beethoven,  or  that  a  congregation  of  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists  or  Unitarians  should 
demonstrate  in  their  lives  the  perfection  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  disappointment  of  most  persons  has  its 
source  in  their  own  characters.  Shallow  them- 
selves they  have  no  sounding  line  for  the  depths 
of  human  Aature.    They  are  nearly  as  ignorant  of 
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what  they  must  surrender  in  leaving  their  old 
homes,  as  of  what  ihey  are  to  acquire  in  their  new 
ones.  They  have  felt  the  charm  of  early  associa- 
tions, of  the  haunts  of  their  early  loves,  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  childhood  written  in  golden  letters  on 
the  old  walk  of  their  homes,  impressed  on  the 
trees,  streams  and  fields  that  surround  it ;  they 
have  felt  it  all,  but  know  no  more  how  to  estimate 
its  power  thsn  how  to  weigh  the  atmosphere  and 
separate  its  different  elements.  They  do  not  know 
the  providential  influence  of  habit  in  extracting 
suffering  from  evil,  and  giving  a  certain  value  to 
what  is,  in  its  nature,  nugatory.  They  allow 
nothing  for  the  adaptation  of  the  strength  to  the 
long  borne  burden,  for  the  callousness  produced  by 
the  old  harness.  An  animal  accustomed  to  draw 
heavy  loads  by  the  collar  is  impatient  of  a  light 
one  on  the  back ;  the  new  harness  galls.  I'hey 
are  totally  unprepared  for  the  new  forms  and  com- 
binations of  social  hfe ;  this  is  a  language  they  do 
not  yet  imderstand. 

To  some  of  these  causes  we  may  trace  the  disap- 
pointments and  disgusts  really  felt,  and  veiy  frank- 
ly expressed,  by  our  European  visitors.  English 
radicals  come  to  our  shores  lovers  to  fanaticism  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  return  preferring  a  mo- 
narchical government,  simply  because  they  do  not 
find  here  the  material  comforts  belonging  to  a  more 
advanced  civilization,  and  do  find  certain  in<^on- 
veniences  and  abatements  of  their  personal  conse- 
quence, resulting  from  that  general  difliusion  of 
prosperity,  that  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number,  which  they  had  lauded  at  a  distance. 

We  have  heard  an  English  woman,  renowned 
for  her  missionary  labors  in  the  East,  contrast  most* 
unfavorably  the  manners  of  our  self-respecting 
people  with  the  salaams  of  the  Orientals.  She 
remarked,  with  mingled  surprise  and  displeasure, 
that  our  servants  did  not  touch  their  hats  when 
they  addressed  their  mistresses ;  and  said  she  never 
allowed  her  inferiors  to  sit  in  her  presence,  nor 
would  she  live  in  a  country  where  such  freedoms 
were  permitted.  This  was  a  teacher  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  one  of  whose  cardinal  laws  is 
"  honor  all  men." 

The  Frenchman  is  a  more  flexible  animal  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  his  eye  is  forever  fixed  on 
his  Jerusalem,  and  he  flies  to  Paris  as  soon  as  he 
has  made  or  mended  his  fortune  here.  The  Italian 
exile  is  of  a  higher  order — he  is  truer  to  us,  but  in 
his  inmost  heart  he  sighs  ior  *  bella  Italia.*  Even 
the  poor  German  peasant's  face  is  brightened  with 
unwonted  smiles  when  you  speak  to  him  of'  Father' 
land,'  and  you  perceive  that  the  memory  of  his 
burdens  there,  and  his  struggles  for  bare  existence, 
is  merged  in  his  sweet  recollections  of  home,  of 
fete-days,  and  rural  •  dances,  and  all  the  joys  of 
festive  hours. 

This  general  false  judgment   and   discontent 
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make  os  rate  highly  the  enlightened,  manly  appro- 
bation and  generous  love  which  Von  Mandelslope 
felt  and  uniformly  expressed  for  his  adopted  coun- 
try. He  was  not  behind  any  of  his  people  in  fond 
memory  of  his  father-land  ;  he  did  not  love  that 
less,  that  he  loved  this  more. 

The  greater  difllusion  of  education  here  than  in 
Europe — ^the  fact  that  his  fellow  bion  was  more 
trusted  here  than  there — was  reason  enough  for  him 
to  prefer  his  adopted  country ;  reamn  enough  that 
it  is  the  only  land  of  '  faith,  hope  and  charity.' 
Shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  was  expressing 
fervidly  his  love  for  our  country,  a  friend  said  to 
him, "  it  is  the  land  of  your  preference  ; "  *'  of  my 
convictions,"  he  replied  emphatically. 

His  warmest  sympathies  were  with  the  humble 
— ^with  "men  of  low  estate."  He  did  not  wish  to 
level  down  to  his  own  platfoim,  but  to  raise  his 
brethren  of  the  human  family  up  to  his  high  level. 

The  four  or  five  last  Summers  of  his  life  he  pass- 
ed in  a  country  town  in  New  England,  where  he 
gave  lessons  in  a  small  school  of  young  ladies.  In 
pursuance  of  his  business,  he  walked  three  times 
a  week  <  six  miles  to  a  neighboring  village.'  Our 
rural  people  are  proverbially  too  busy  to  be  social 
or  conomunicative,  but  be  was  known  and  wel- 
comed by  all  the  women  and  children  by  the  way- 
side, and  long  will  the  image  of  his  benevolent 
&ce,  his  firm  buoyant  step,  his  streaming  hair  and 
his  Grerman  knapsack  remain  in  their  memories, 
as  he  passed  by,  mingling  his  country's  songs  with 
the  hill-breezes. 

He  often  spoke  gratefully  of  being  asked  into 
the  way-side  houses,  where  milk  and  cakes  were 
offered  him.  "  I  love  your  people,"  he  would  say— 
**  I  have  never  seen  people  so  educated— so  good." 
This  feeling  was  not  wrought  out  by  conscience, 
it  was  the  spontaneous  gushing  of  a  generous  na- 
ture. He  rejoiced  to  see  the  light  travelling  down 
to  the  depths  of  humanity. 

He  enjoyed  with  enthusiasm  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture. He  joined  a  party  for  several  succe&^ive 
years  to  the  romantic  water-falls  and  high  places 
of  Berkshire,  and  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
pany will  not  soon  forget  how,  after  the  day's 
scrambling,  he  played  on  his  violin  for  them  to 
dance  on  the  green-sward  by  moonlight.  On  these 
joyous  occasions  he  looked  like  the  good  genius  of 
an  elder  land  diffusing  its  genial  spirit  through 
our  colder  atmosphere. 

Von  Mandelslope  had  gone  last  Summer  to  the 
country,  to  resume  his  usual  occupations  there, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease.  He 
became  at  once  exceedingly  dejected,  not  from  fear 
of  suflfering,  or  death,  but  from  the  dread  of  incur- 
ring inevitable  expenses  that  he  had  no  means  of 
discharging.  He  at  once  explained  his  sadness  to 
a  friend;  he  had  but  three  dollars  in  the  world. 
This  fiiend  was  the  person  who  employed  him  to 
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teach  her  children,  and  the  young  ladies  of  her 
school.  She  at  once  hit  upon  an  expedient,  both 
just  and  wise,  to  relieve  his  mind.  She  assessed 
all  his  pupils  for  the  over-work  he  had  done  for 
them,  and  raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  relieve  his 
anxieties.  With  some  trouble  she  convinced  him 
that  this  was  due  to  him. 

From  that  moment  he  shook  hands  with  the 
world.  He  endured  for  two  months  often  acute 
pain,  and  always  the  dreadful  accessories  of  severe 
illness.  He  bore  all  heroically,  and  when  he  saw 
in  the  faces  of  his  friends  an  expression  of  painful 
sympathy  he  said,"  it  is  nothing — indeed  I  do  no: 
care  for  it — I  can  bear  much  more  and  not  suiTer. 
I  do  not  wish  my  safferings  were  less  if  they  were 
I  should  be  less  impressible  to  the  kindness  of  my 
good  friends.  I  would  bear  much  more  for  this 
beautiful  experience  ; "  alluding  to  the  kindnesses 
he  received,  and  for  which  he  felt  a  boundless  gra- 
titude, though  they  were  no  more  than  were  his 
due.  His  friends  felt  themselves  to  be  but  the  sei^ 
vants  of  Providence  in  ministering  to  him,  and 
that  the  ministry  was  their  privilege  and  happiness. 
It  was  difficult  to  repress  the  gushing  of  his  grate- 
ful heart.  Once  when  he  was  eiihaustad  by  the  most 

distressing  hiccup*  Mr. ,  said  to  him,  "you 

must  not  talk,Von  Mandelslope — not  a  word  more.  ** 
"Yes,  one  word,  ray  friend— Manit»,  thanks." 
Not  the  smallest  service  from  the  humblest  person 
went  without  some  expression  of  feeling  from  him. 

Early  in  the  season,  and  when  chickens  were 
hardly  to  be  got,  a  poor  laboring  woman  brought 
him  a  present  of  one,  i«r  his  broth.  A  jewelled 
snuffbox,  or  a  diamond  ring  from  a  crowned  head, 
would  not  have  given  him  half  the  pleasure  that 
ctid  this  small  offering  from  "  one  of  low  estate." 

What  a  contrast  was  his  death-bed  to  that  of 
the  "  spent  upon  my  pleasures  forty  years  "  men. 
He  reaped  the  true  harvest  of  his  forty  years  of 
life,  in  friendly  faces,  iu  voluntary,  eager  service, 


and  above  all  in  the  deathless  peace  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience. 

He  might  have  languished  in  some  hot  obscure 
attic  of  this  city,  forgotten  by  its  busy  world.  His 
angel  bore  him  to  the  hill  country,  laid  him  in  an 
airy  chamber,  where  the  purest  breath  of  Heaven 
&nned  him,  provided  him  assiduous  nurses,  and 
friends  who  were  like  kindred  to  him,  where  he 
had  that  blessing  to  the  sick,  vigilant  nearness,  and 
every  morning  a  benediction  from  freshly  gathered 
flowers. 

As  all  his  life  he  was  independent  of  riches,  so 
in  his  long  sickness  riches  could  have  done  nothing 
more  for  him.  He  was  not  left  to  new  friends 
alone ;  faithful  German  friends  came  from  New 
York  and  Albany  to  see  him.  One  of  them  (he 
from  whom  we  have  quoted)  sat  up  with  him  two 
successive  nights,  saying — *'  How  can  I  do  less  ? 
|Ie  has  watched  with  my  children  for  weeks." 

The  disease  went  steadily  on, abating  his  strength 
— ^but  not  his  heart  one  jot.  His  last  day  came  ;  a 
bright,  still,  lovely  Sunday.  *' A  beautiful  day  to 
go  home"  he  said,  perceiving  the  close  approach 
of  death. 

In  the  morning  he  thanked  his  excellent  physi- 
cian, kissed  him,  and  bade  him  farewell.  He  ex- 
pressed f^iith  in  God,  and  an  unwavering  assu- 
rance that  he  should  meet  his  friends  in  happiness, 
and  enjoy  with  them  the  "  larger  movements  of 
the  unfettered  mind." 

«  Why  are  you  sad  ? "  he  said  to  a  friend  whose 
face  expressed  the  grief  of  looking  at  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  asking  her  to  sit  close  by  him,  he 
added,  with  a  smile  in  which  the  light  of  another 
world  dawned — ^'Mt  is  well!  it  is  well!"  Re- 
peatedly through  that  day  he  smiled  and  murmur- 
ed thanks.  Through  his  last  night  his  best  friends 
stood  by  him  watching  his  waning  life.  When 
the  morning  came  "  God  had  given  his  beloved 
sleep.* 
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BT    MRS 


H.    SIOOUKNET. 


Tbcrb  was  a  ftmile  that  meekly  woke, 
A  voice,  who4e  ^^entle  tone 

The  wordi  of  duty  firmiy  spoke ; 
That  smile,  thai  voice — are  gone! 

There  was  a  hand  that  gave  relief 

Ere  lorrow's  t-ile  was  told, 
To  waiit«  to  ignorance  and  grief; 

That  liberal  hand  is  cold. 

There  was  af  >od  and  fnithful  friend, 
Who  round  Iho  fireiida  shod 


Sttch  charms  as  holiest  love  can  lend  ; 
That  friend  is  with  the  dead. 

And  tears  are  in  the  husband  a  eye 
Ordained  from  her  to  part, 

And  heavy  is  the  filial  sigh 
From  one  devoted  heart. 

Look  up  !  look  up !  the  soul  is  there 
That  blessed  you  with  its  love, 

Look  up  '  and  be  it  all  your  oare 
To\oeet  that  soul  above. 
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THE   PRAYER   OF   A   THIRSTING   HEART. 


BT     XBS.     MART    B.    HEWTTT. 


**  Give  me  a  bleuing.    Tboa  bast  fiTen  me  a  louth  land ;  give  me  aho  ipringi  of  water/*«>Jm«il,  i.  IS. 


THotr  unto  ^-bom  my  ciy  aieeodi  ia  aDguUh, 
Wbere  coacbed  among  the  flowora  I  pining  lie ; 

Behold  how  *mid  their  odorous  iceota  I  kinguiik — 
Heaf  my  prayer !    Bear !  and  ancwery  or  I  die ! 

Within  the  land  thou  giv'it  me  to  inherit, 

Where  eTermore  the  fragrant  SouUi  wind  blows, 
I  dwell  with  heart  of  flame  and  thirsting  spirit— 

For  here  no  well  of  cooling  water  flows. 

I 

Where  the  sweet  rills  throagb  earth's  deep  Teins  an 
flowing, 

The  lily  at  some  hidden  spring  is  nursed; 
On  its  frail  stem  the  asphodel  is  blowing, 

While  I, thy  child,  I  perish  here  of  thirst! 


Thon,  who  when  pale  affliction's  sons  and  daaght 
Came  to  Betbesda*s  healing  foont  to  lave; 

Saw  where  they  watched  beside  the  silent  waters, 
And  east  an  angel  down  to  touch  the  wave — 


Thou,  who  when  wandering  (srael,  parched  and 

dying, 
Unto  the  prophet  cried  in  sore  distress. 
Beard,  and  in  mercy  to  their  plaint  replymg,  ^ 
Bade  the  flood  gnsh  amid  the  wildemt 


Hear  bm!  To  Thee  my  soul  in  snppliaaoe  tnmeth, 
Like  the  lom  pilgrim  on  the  sands  acenised  f 

For  Ufe*s  sweet  waters,  God  !  my  spirit  yearoetl^— 
Give  me  to  drink !    I  perish  bere  of  thirst  1 


IMPROMPTU   ADDRESS 


TO  MY  LITTLE  GOD-DAUGHTER,  L.  O. 


BT      ANITA      BLACKWBLL. 


Babt!  with  thy  Rtaring  eyes. 

And  shapeless  aose ; 
Arm  and  leg  of  pony  sise, 
And  little  jerking  toee! 
Toothleas  gum. 
Chin  so  rum. 
Paling,  draling,  crying,  sighing, 
Winking,  blinking,  slobbering,  blobbermg, 
All  the  time  whimpering, 
Now  and  then  mlnpering, 
Poor  little  soul, 
A  speck,  a  mote. 
Set  adoat 
In  life's  great  bowl, 
Thy  way  to  fumble 
Through  the  rough-and-tumble 
Of  our  upside  down  humanity, 
I  pity  thee. 
By-aod>by 
'Twtxt  smile  and  sigh 


Thou  wilt "  grow  up ; " 
Thy  spirit*s  cup 
Be  filled  with  wine 
That  will  flash  and  shine, 
Though  shadows  flit  o*er  the  trembling  brim. 
And  pain  and  pleasure 
Divide  the  measure 
Of  thy  spirit*s  hymn  ! 
Fearing,  hoping,  striving,  coping, 
Seeking,  wishing,  delving,  fishing. 
Hoping  ever, 
Contented  never. 
By  the  finite  bounded 
Teaching  thee  lies. 
By  th'  infinite  surrounded 
Prompting  to  rise, 
Incited,  repressed,  environed  by  danger. 
What  a  time  thnu  wilt  have,  thou  poor  little  stranger! 
Well,  well,  never  mind  it !  lie  still  in  my  lap. 
Make  tbe  most  of  the  present,  and  finish  thy  pap ! 
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BY    T.     8.     AKTHUR. 
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In  a  richly  furnished  chamber  a  young  woman 
with  a  pale,  serious  face,  reclined  upon  a  bed. 
Even  without  the  fulness  and  flush  of  health,  beau- 
ty was  stamped  upon  every  feature.  Her  forehead 
was  broad  and  white  ;  her  eyes  dark  and  brilliant; 
her  lips  most  delicately  formed,  yet  over  the  whole 
a  proud  spirit  had  written  characters  that  all  could 
read,  even- though  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  she 
had  suffered,  from  some  cause,  deep  humiliation  of 
spirit. 

'  It  was  night,  and  she  was  alone ;  but  her  eyes 
were  frequently  turned  toward  the  door  with  a 
look  of  interest,  and  she  seemed  all  the  time  list- 
ening as  if  for  the  approach  of  some  one  who  was 
expected  At  last  a  woman,  past  the  middle  age, 
entered ;  as  she  did  so  the  invalid  rose  up  wich  a 
look  of  inquiry. 

"Has  it  been  done?"  she  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

Every  thing  is  ready.  Will  you  not  see  him  1 " 
No !  no!  '*  replied  the  young  woman,  raising 
both  her  hands  as  if  to  hide  some  disagreeable  ob- 
ject from  her  sight,  and  turning  her  head  aside. 

^'  He  is  sleeping  so  sweetly,  and  looks  as  inno- 
cent as  an  angel,"  said  the  woman ;  "  you  may 
never  see  his  face  again." 

"  Pray  Heaven  I  never  may!  No — no->no — ^I 
cannot ;  I  will  not  see  him !  Let  all  be  done  as  I 
have  directed,"  and  the  speaker  sank  back  upon 
the  bed,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

The  woman  withdrew,  and  she  was  again  left 
alone.  For  an  hour  the  invalid  lay  almost  as  mo- 
tionless as  if  life  were  extinguished.  The  woman 
with  whom  she  had  held  the  brief  conference  we 
have  just  recorded  came  back  again  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  minutes,  but  her  entrance  was  not  appa- 
rently noticed.  Years  of  misery  were  crowded 
into  that  one  hour  thus  spent  in  self-communion ; 
and  years  elapsed  before  its  deeply  cut  record 
was  effaced.  Effaced?  It  was  only  covered  over 
for  a  time  by  other  mementos,  but  never  effaced. 

It  was  a  dark)  cold  night  in  December;  since  the 
day  closed  in,  snow  had  begun  to  fall  and  was  now 
filling  the  w,  and  whirling  about  in  the  mourning 
gusts  that  swept  along  the  streets  and  eddied 
among  the  houses,  scattering  its  white  favors 
broadly  over  the  earth,  creeping  quietly  into  nooks 
and  comers,  now  lightly  falling  upon  the  window 
panes,  and  now  rushing  fiercely  against  them  witti 


a  heavy  rustling  sound,  that  fell  oflP  quickly  into  a 
low,  retreating  sigh.  It  was  a  night  to  make  those 
who  gathered  around  the  warm  fireside  feel  thank- 
ful for  the  good  gifts  they  enjoyed. 

In  a  narrow  court,  far  away  from  any  of  the 
neighborhoods  where  wealth  built  up  her  splendid 
mansions  stood  a  low  framed  welling,  in  which  lived 
a  poor  widow  named  Oliver.  She  bad  three  young 
children,  and  her  only  means  of  subsistence  were 
in  her  ability  to  work  with  her  hands. 

The  widow  Oliver  had  finished  her  day's  work, 
or  rather  all  the  work  she  happened  to  have  in  the 
house  ;  and  after  putting  her  little  ones  to  bed,  sat 
down  by  (he  light  of  a  single  tallow  candle  to  sew 
for  herself.  This,  in  her  estimation,  was  more  like 
recreation  than  work.  Her  work  was  what  she 
daily  performed  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money 
with  which  to  buy  food  and  clothing  for  herself 
and  her  little  ones.  All  the  time  she  could  gain 
from  this  necessary  toil,  to  niake  and  mend  her 
own  and  her  children's  clothes,  seemed  to  be  like 
a  holiday,  and  was  enjoyed  quite  as  well  and  even 
better  than  some  persons  enjoy  their  hours  of 
recreation. 

The  widow  Oliver,  though  poor- and  with  small 
means,  had  a  woman's  heart.  She  loved  her 
children  and  worked  for  them  with  as  much  ear- 
nestness and  far  more  rea)  pleasure  than  a  mer- 
chant works  for  the  wealth  he  seeks  to  accumu- 
late. While  her  affection  prompted  her  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  supply  their  wants,  it  also  prompt- 
ed her  to  teach  them  to  be  contented  with  what 
they  had  and  to  love  one  another. 

She  had  finished  her  dajr's  work,  as  we  have 
said,  and  had  drawn  her  chair  cIosq  to  the  small 
light  emitted  by  a  poor  candle,  in  order  to  sew  for 
herself,  as  she  called  it.  This  sewing  for  herself 
was  making  some  coarse  aprons  for  her  children,  to 
cover  and  protect  their  clothes.  She  had  not  no- 
ticed until  now  that  it  was  storming.  The  day  had 
been  cloudy,  but  snow  had  not  begun  to  descend 
until  after  night-fall.  A  rustling  against  the  win- 
dows first  gave  her  notice  of  the  change  that  had 
occurred  without.  A  slight  shiver  passed  through 
her  frame,  more  from  the  idea  of  coldness  than 
from  any  real  change  in  her  bodily  sensation,  and 
she  moved  her  little  work-table  closer  to  the  fire 
of  wood  that  was    burning  cheerfully  upon  the 
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ThoB  alone  the  widow  sat  and  plied  her  busy 
needle,  no  sound  falling  upon  her  ears  except  the 
murmur  of  the  blazing  lire,  the  clicking  of  her 
ihimble,  and  the  occasional  rushing  of  the  storm 
against  the  windows,  or  its  dee^  hollow  moaning, 
as  it  swept  around  her  humble  dwelling.     She 
had  been  sewing  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  she 
stopped  suddenly  and  listened;  she  laid  down  her 
work,  and  taking  the  candle  in  her  hand  went  up 
stairs  into  the  room  over  the  one  where  she  had 
been  sitting  and  where  her  children  lay  asleep. 
Two  were  in  a  bed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  third, 
who  was  little  more  than  a  babe,  lay  in  the  middle 
of  her  own  bed.     She  held  the  light  close  to  the 
face  of  this  one   and  saw  that  he  was  not  only 
sound  asleep  but  had  not  moved  since  she  laid 
him  there.     She  then  looked  at  the  other  children 
for  a  moment  or  two.    After  ihis  she  went  down 
stairs  and  resumed  her  work.     She  had  not  taken 
many  stitches  before  she  paused  again,  and  this 
time  with  something  like  a  start.    The  low  cry  of 
a  child  had  fallen  upon  her  ear  with  a  distinctness 
not  to  be  mistaken.     Again  she  ascended  to  the 
chamber,  but  all  remained  as  she  had  left  it  but  a 
minute  before.  The  children  were  fast  asleep,  and 
evinced  no  sign  of  restlessnesa.     Mrs.  Oliver  stood 
and  listened  in  the  chamber  for  some  time,  but  all 
remained  quiet.     She  then  went  below  and  sat 
down  beside  her  work-table  to  resume  her  sewing, 
but  ere  she  had  taken  her  work  in  hand  the  cry  of 
a  child  was  again  heard,  but  from  whence  the 
sound  came  she  could  not  tell.     It  seemed  near  to 
her,  and  yetjiotin  the  room,  nor  in  the  chamber 
above  ;  nor  was  the  voice  like  that  of  one  of  her 
own  children.     Breathlessly  she  listened,  with  lips 
apart  and  every  sense  alive.    In  a  few  moments 
the  cry  was  repeated,  louder  and  more  prolonged. 
She  arose  to  her  feet,  listened   again,  and  then 
sprang  to  the  door,  unfastened  and  opened  it.     As 
she  did  so,  the  cold  air,  thick  with  large  fiakes  of 
snow,  rushed  in  upon  her,  and  for  a  moment  took 
away  her  breath  and  blinded  her  eyes.    As  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  see,  stfe  perceived  that  a  basket 
bad  been  placed  by  some  one  upon  her  door-step ; 
at  the  same  instant  the  cry  that  had  before  fallen 
upon  her  eap  rose  from  the  basket,  and  explained 
the  mystery.    The  truth  flashed  over  her  mind — 
some  heartless  mother  had  abandoned  her  new- 
bom  babe! 

** Bless  me!  '*  exclaimed  the  widow,  seizing  the 
basket  eagerly  and  lifting  it  within  the  room,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  closed  the  door  and  locked 
it.  Enveloped  in  many  folds  of  a  fine  sofc  blanket 
and  entirely  protected  from  the  cold  and  enow, 
she  found  a  male  infant,  apparently  not  more  than 
a  week  old.  Several  changes  of  clothes  were  in 
the  basket,  and  a  paper  containing  a  small  Bum  of 
money.  But  there  was  no  message  from  the  cruel 
mother  to  her  to  whom  she  had  consigned  her 
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babe — not  evei  the  simple  request  that  the  help- 
less one  should  at  least  receive  kindness  fur  its 
own  sake.  Fully  and  entirely  had  it  been  aban- 
doned, seemingly  without  a  thought  for  its  wel- 
&re. 

In  the  morning,  it  soon  became  known  that  an 
infant  had  been  left,  on  the  previous  night,  at  the 
door  of  the  widow  Oliver,  and  the  neighbors  came 
in  one  afler  another  to  see  the  babe  and  to  talk 

m 

over  the  strange  incident. 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  itt  **  was'  the 
universal  question,  and 

Keep  it,"  was  the  unvarying  reply. 
Indeed,  then,  and  I  would  do  no  such  thing," 
said  one  ;  '*  you  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of 
what  you  have." 

"  I  wouldn't  take  the  bread  out  of  my  children's 
mouths  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  stranger's," 
said  another. 

"  Send  it  to  the  alms  house,"  advised  a  third. 

But  Mrs.  Oliver  had  but  one  reply  for  all  these 
suggestions.    It  was  the  reply  of  a  true  woman — 

**  God  has  sent  this  infant  to  my  door — shall  ] 
refuse  to  take  it  and  nurse  it  for  Him  ?  No — 
henceforth  it  shall  be  as  one  of  my  own  children. 
I  will  know  no  difference." 

As  she  said  so  she  acted.  From  that  hour,  the 
little  Henry,  as  she  called  him,  was  to  be  as  her 
own  child,  and  it  was  not  long  before  her  love  for 
him  was  as  tender  and  deep  as  for  her  own  chil- 
dren. With  the  care  of  an  infant  on  her  hands, 
Mrs.  Oliver  could  not  earn  as  much  by  sewing  as 
formerly,  but  the  deficiency  arising  from  this  cause 
was  made  up  to  her  in  another  way.  With  the 
money  she  received  with  the  babe  she  bought  a 
cow,  which  gave  her  enough  milk  for  the  children, 
besides  several  quarts  to  sell  every  day.  She  had 
lived  in  the  country  and  understood  all  about  the 
management  of  cows,  and  had  long  desired  to 
have  one.  Milking  and  attending  to  the  cow 
afforded  her  healthy  exercise  after  silting  for  hours 
*at  her  work,  and  was  no  loes  of  time  ;  for  the  money 
she  received  for  the  milk  she  sold  was  very  nearly 
double  what  she  could  have  earned  with  her  nee- 
dle in  the  time  it  took  her  to  milk,  feed  and  see 
after  the  animal  she  had  bought.  Thus,  Heaven, 
that  had  sent  b^r  the  babe,  provided  the  means  in 
her  hands  for  its  sustenance,  without  increasing 
perceptibly  her  burdens. 

From  the  hour  when  she  received  her  little  Henry 
no  word  or  token  had  ever  come  from  those  who  had 
left  him  to  perish,  it  might  have  been,  in  the  cold 
at  her  door.  As  to  who  his  mother  was,  or  to  what 
family  he  stood  related,  she  remained  in  entire 
ignorance. 

Year  after  year  passed  away,  and  the  babe  grew 
from  infancy  to  childhood  and  youth.  He  proved 
to  be  a  brighter  boy  than  any  of  Mrs.  Oliver's  own 
children,  and  had  a  prouder  spirit.     But  he  had 
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g(!enerott8  qnalitiefl  of  mind,  withlndependence,  a 
love  of  truth  and  firmness  and  decision  of  character. 
His  moat  serious  defect  was,  a  high  temper  ;  but 
all  his  good  qualities  were  encouraged  and  all  that 
showed  itself  as  evil  gently,  yet  firmly  restrained 
and  kept  as  quiescent  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  old  enough  to  learn,  Mrs. 
Oliver  taught  him  to  read,  as  she  had  done  her 
own  children,  and  then  sent  him  to  one  of  the 
common  schools.  Here  he  made  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  raf>id  advancement  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  named  Hallam,  under  whose  notice 
the  lad  had  several  rimes  fallen,  and  who  saw  that 
he  possessed  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  offered 
to  pay  for  his  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education  in  one  of  the  literary  institutions  in  the 
city,  for  three  years,  if  Mrs.  Oliver  thought  she 
could  bear  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  as  well 
as  furnish  him  with  suitable  clothing.  .  Her  oldest 
child,  a  boy,  had  been  apprenticed  two  years  pre- 
viously, and  she  had  begun  to  talk  about  putting 
Henry  out  to  learn  a  trade  also. 

**  For  the  sake  of  such  advantages,"  she  replied, 
**  I  will  do  any  thing  in  my  power." 

As  proposed,  Henry  was  entered  at  one  of  the  best 
institutions  and  completed  a  course  of  studies,  in 
three  years,  of  greater  extent  than  is  usually  ac- 
complished in  four  years  by  students  of  good  capa- 
city. So  much  was  the  individual  who  had  gene- 
rously ofiTered  him  these  invaluable  facilities  grati- 
fied with  the  result,  that  he  took  him  into  his 
office,  and  from  that  time  bore  all  his  expenses, 
nnril  he  was  of  age  and  ready  to  be  admitted  at 
the  bar. 

During  the  four  years  that  Henry  remained  in 
the  office  of  his  generous  and  disinterested  benefac- 
tor, he  devoted  himself  not  only  to  the  study  of  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  destined,  but  to  gene- 
ral literature  and  science  ;  furnishing  his  mind  at 
every  point,  and  laying  the  foundation  upon  which 
he  was  to  build  in  the  future  a  safe  structure  of 
eminence  and  usefulness.  As  be  approached  the 
age  of  manhood,  Mr.  Hallam,  who  had  become 
strongly  attached  to  his  protege,  took  him  into 
society,  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
men  of  standing,  intelligence  and  superior  attain- 
ments. At  first  his  modest  worth  was  not  seen, 
but  soon,  like  stars  from  an  evening  sky,  first  one 
ray  of  light  and  then  another  shone  forth,  until  the 
brilliancy  of  his  acquirements  and  the  profound- 
ness of  his  intellect  were  acknowledged  and  appre- 
Sated. 

But  no  change  in  his  external  condition,  or  of 
the  point  from  which  he  looked  upon  the  world, 
afiected  in  the  smallest  degree  the  love  and  grati- 
tude he  bore  to  her  whom  he  called  by  the  holy  name 
of  '*  mother."  Mr.  Hallam*  who  was  wealthy,  sup- 
plied him  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  meet   j 


his  expenses.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
dress  as  those  did  into  whose  society  his  benefactor 
had  introduced  him  ;  but  in  doing  this  he  exercis- 
ed the  closest  economy  and  made  it  a  point  to 
preserve  his  clothes  with  the  utmost  care.  ■  Beyond 
this,  he  never  spent  a  dollar ;  all  that  remained 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Oliver,  with  whom  he  continued 
to  reside ;  this  was  never  lees  than  six  or  seven 
dollars  every  week,  which,  with  what  she  still  con- 
tinued to  f  am,  enabled  the  widow  to  live  much 
more  comfortably  than  had  fomkerly  been  the 
case. 

At  length,  Henry  Oliver  became  of  age  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

"What  are  your  views  and  intentions  now, 
Henry  ? "  asked  Mr.  Hallam,  as  they  walked  to- 
gether fit>m  the  court  room.       ^ 

**  I  expect  to  follow  the  profession  for  which  I 
have  been  educated  "  replied  the  young  man. 

«  In  this  city  ?  *' 

"  Oh  yes !  I  have  no  wish  to  remove  from  here." 

*<  Practice  comes  slowly  to  a  young  man,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Hallam.  They  were  just  then  at  the 
door  of  his  office,  and  entered  before  Henry  made 
any  reply.  As  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Hallam  repeat- 
ed— 

"  As  I  said,  Henry,  practice  comes  slowly  to  a 
young  man,  more  particularly  in  the  law." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  was  replied,  with  some 
seriousness  of  voice  and  expression  of  counte- 
nance. "  But  I  must  wait  my  time.  I  suppose  I 
shall  get  something  to  do ;  at  least  enough  to  meet 
my  expenses." 

**  Yes,  if  you  hunt  up  magistrate's  cases,  do 
your  share  of  pettifogging,  and  take  good  care  to 
make  the  most  out  of  a  cause  when  you  do  get 
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one. 

"None  of  which  lean  or  will  do/'  replied  the 
young  man,  promptly. 

"  Then  I  am  not  so  sure  that,  you  will  at  once 
be  able  to  meet  your  expensesi  unless  they  be  very 
light,"  said  Mr.  Hallam. 

"  I  will  see  that  they  are  not  heavy,"  was  the 
quiet  reply,  *'  while  I  await  patiently  the  sure  re- 
ward of  *  time — faith— energy.' " 

"  And  that  reward  will  come,  Henry,  sooner  or 
later." 

"  I  know  it*  I  will  wait." 

Mr.  Hallam  cast  his  eyes  to  the  floor  thought- 
fully, and  sat  for  some  minutes ;  then  lookmg  up, 
he  said, 

"  Henry,  would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  share 
in  my  business  ?<  Or  do  you  prefer  to  start  alone 
and  build  up  a  reputation  for  yourself?" 

**  To  be  associated  with  you  in  business,"  the 
young  man  said,  with  evident  emotion,  *'  would 
be  the  greatest  benefit  I  could  now  receive,  and 
would  overstep  all  my  present  ambition.  But  I 
never  hoped  for  anything  like  this." 


"  If  yoa  an  disposed  to  ihare  the  labor  of  my 
heavy  practice,"  reiarned  Mr.  Hallam,  **  I  will  at 
once  take  you  into  the  buaineai.  I  must  have  an 
aaaociate,  and  you  wiU  suit  me  beat.  Turn  it 
over  in  yonr  mindi  and  if  you  think  auch  an  ar- 
rangement desirable  and  advantageotu,  it  can  be 
at  once  entered  into.  I  will,  in  the  beginning, 
give  yoa  the  proceeds  of  one-fifth  of  my  practice, 
which  will  yield  yon  very  near  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum  ;  this  to  continue  for  three  years. 
After  that  the  partnership  can  be  dissolved  or 
formed  upon  a  new  basis,  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
both." 

It  was  some  time  before  Henry  could  compose 
his  mind  sufficiently  to  reply.  The  generous  offer, 
so  unexpected,  completely  overpowered  him. 

"  I  accept  the  offer  with  gladness,"  he  said. 
"  And  more  for  tTie  sake  of  another  than  for  the 
high  advantages  that  it  presents  to  me.    Deserted 
by  her  who  gave  me  birth,  and  left,  as  I  have  been 
told,  in  the  street  on  a  stormy  night,  she  whom  I 
now  call  my  mother  took  me  in  and  loved  me  and 
cared  for  me  as  for  her  own  children,  sharing  with 
me  the  food  she  earned  for  them,  and  working 
harder  that  they  might  feel  no  privations.    What 
do  I  not  owe  to  her  1    I  would  repay  the  debt  with 
my  life,  if  I  could.     My  mother — ^for  such  I  ac- 
knowledge  her  in  my  heart  to  be,  as  well  as  call 
her  so  with  my  lips-~still  has  to  work  with  her 
bands,  old  as  she  is,  although  every  dollar  with 
which  your  generous  bounty  has  supplied  me,  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  to  furnish  me  with  suit- 
able clothing,  has  gone  into  her  hands.     Now— 
thanks  to  your  noble  offer ! — ^I  can  place  her  above 
labor  and  thovt  want,  and  in  a  position  such  as 
she  deserves.    For  her  sake,  my  dear  nr,  do  I 
thank  you ! " 

Henry  grasped  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hallam,  as  he 
ceased  speaking,  while  tears  that  he  could  not  re- 
press gushed  from  his  eyes. 

''  Thrice  worthy  of  all  my  best  affections,  which 
yoa  have  long  had,  do  I  feel  you  now  to  be,  my 
dear  boy!"  said  Mr.  Hallam,  returning  with 
ardor  the  pressure  of  Henry's  hand.  *'  Your  noble 
wishes  shall  at  once  be  gratified." 

Turning  to  his  desk,  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  drew  a  check  for 
a  thousand  dollars,  and  handing  it  to  the  young 
man,  said,  as  he  did  so,  • 

"  Take  that ;  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  your  new 
business ;  place  your  mother  in  just  the  position 
your  heart  desires  her  to  be  in." 

Henry  wrung  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hallam,  and 

then  passed  quickly  from  the  office.    He  could  not 

trust  himself  to  utter  the  deep  gratitude  he  felt. 

A  neat  but  not  large  house  was  immediately 

I    rented  and  furnished  with  a  degree  of  taste,  com- 

I    fort  and  elegance  far  beyond  what  the  limited 

I    means  of  Mrs.  Oliver  had  ever  enabled  her  to  en- 
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joy.  Into  this  house  Henry  took  his  mother,  alter 
all  was  ready,  and  gave  her  the  first  happy  intelli- 
gence of  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  by  say- 
ing— 

"  This,  dear  mother,  is  all  your  own.  No  mors 
care  and  labor,  but  rest,  and  peace,  and  comfort 
for  your  declining  years.  It  m  some  small  return 
for  all  I  owe  you  ;  but  small  as  it  is,  I  bring  it  to 
you  with  a  glad  heart." 

Sacred  to  filial  and  maternal  love  were  the  tears 
that  mingled  freely  when  all  was  explained  and 
understood.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
Mrs.  Oliver  could  really  believe  that  what  she  saw 
and  heard  was  not  in  a  dream. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Hallam,  Henry  soon  had 
an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  case 
of  great  importance,  by  an  argument  before  the 
court  thst  at  once  gave  him  a  reputation  for  acute- 
nesB  of  mind,  strong  good  sense  and  powerful  elo- 
quence. Not  many  years  elapsed  before  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  bar. 
His  income  from  two  thousand  dollars,  a  year 
soon  increaaed  to  double  that  amount  He  did 
not  forget,  in  his  prosperity,  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Oliver,  with  whom  he  had  grown  up,  but  feeling 
toward  them  as  a  brother,  he  acted  as  he  felt  and 
aided  them  materially  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
their  condition. 

Five  years  from  the  time  when  Henry  Oliver  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  in  association  with 
Mr.  Hallam,  he  was  run  by  one  of  the  political 
j>arties  for  Congress,  and  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. In  the  Hall  of  Representatives  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  important  debates,  and 
his  name  became  known  throughout  the  country* 
For  many  years  he  continued  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  man 
of  great  intellectual  power  and  unflinching  integ- 
rity. No  man  had  a  fairer  reputation — no  man 
was  held  in  greater  esteem  by  his  personal  friends, 
or  by  the  people,  who  only  knew  his  worth  by  the 
quality  of  his  acts. 

Thus  had  he  earned  for  himself  a  distinguished 
name ;  all  men  were  proud  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  all  circles  felt  honored  by  his  presence, 
even  though  the  facts  of  his  early  life  and  doubtful 
parentage  were  well  known. 

Mr.  Hallam,  with  whom  Henry  was  still  asso- 
ciated in  business,  was  sitting  in  his  office  one  day, 
about  ten  years  from  the  time  when  young  Oliver 
had  stepped  upon  the  world's  broad  stage  as  a  man, 
when  the  widow  of  a  very  eminent  professional 
man  who  had  died  some  years  before  came  in 
and  begged  to  have  a  few  words  of  conversation 
with  him,  provided  the  interview  would  he  con- 
sidered strictly  confidential.  Mr.  Hallam  had 
known  the  lady  for  years.  She  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  state,  and  had, 
in  her  younger  days,  been  a  brilliant  woman  of 
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ma'am ! 


iaBhion.  He  asBDred  her  that  any  thing  she  might 
wish  to  say  to  him  would  be  held  perfectly  sacred. 
She  seemed  a  good  deal  dittnrbed,  and  sat  for 
some  time  eyidently  at  a  loss  how  to  begin  the 
communication  she  wished  to  make.  At  length 
she  said — 

"Yoa  are,  of  coarse,  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Oliver." 

*<  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Hallam ;  **  I  raised  him,  I 
might  almost  say,  from  a  boy ;  I  know  him  tho- 
roughly." 

"  He  has. made  himself  a  brilliant  reputation," 
remarked  the  lady. 

"  He  has  fairly  and  honestly  made  it.  But  the 
public  know  not  half  his  worth." 

**  Do  you  know  his  family  \ "  asked  the  lady. 

**  No>  nor  does  he  know  them  himself.  He  was 
abandoned  by  his  mother  when  an  infant." 

"  So  I  have  heard.  But  has  he  no  su^icion 
who  are  his  relations  ?  " 

**  None  in  the  least" 

''Let  them  occupy  what  social  position  they 
may,'  he  will  do  them  no  discredit,"  said  the  lady. 
Discredit ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  HaUam.  "  No, 
But  he  would  do  them  honor.  I  care 
not  who  his  relatives  are  or  how  high  they  stand, 
Henry  Oliver  is  worthy  to  take  his  place  beside 
them." 

"  They  might  claim  him  now,  without  a  blush 
of  shame,"  continued  the  lady,  looking  intently 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Hallam. 

"  So  far  as  Henry  is  concerned,  they  might,"  he 
returned,  feeling  considerably  annoyed  by  the 
lady's  manner  and  words,  and  not  really  under- 
standing  the  drift  of  her  strange  questions. 

"  Mr.  Hallam,"  resumed  the  visitor,  after  a 
pause,  her  voice  slightly  trembling,  **  I  will  now 
communicate  a  secret  that  has  been  locked  in  my 
bosom  for  thirty  years.    Henry  Oliver  is  my  son ! " 

"  Your  son !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hallam,  starting 
to  his  feet.    "  Impossible  % " 

"It  is  as  I  say,  Mr.  Hallam.  For  years  my 
eyes  have  been  upon  him,  and  I  have  marked  with 
a  mother's  pride — mingled,  it  is  true,  with  other 
emotions  of  a  far  less  pleasing  character — ^his 
steady  advancement  to'  positions  of  honor.  The 
time  has  at  last  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  I  may 
claim  him  without  disgrace.  It  is  no  dishonor  to 
be  the  mother  of  such  a  son,  even  if  he  were  not 
bom  in  wedlock ! " 

Mr.  Hallam  was  confounded.  He  made  no  re- 
ply, for  no  wofds  that  he  dared  utter  could  at  all 
express  his  feelinjes.  While  he  stood  silently  look- 
ing into  the  face  of  his  visitor,  she  said — 

*'  Now  that  you  know  my  secret,  which  for  the 
present,  at  least,  must  remain  such,  I  wish  you  to 
obtain  for  me  an  interview  with  my  son." 

Mr.  Hallam  bowed. 
Can  I  have  it  to-day  T 
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"  I  presume  so." 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  bring  Heniy  to  my  house 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  him  that  you  desire  to  see  him  at^ 
any  hour  you  may  name,"  replied  Mr..  Hallam 

"  Say  five  o?clock."' 

Mr.  Hallam  again  bowed. 

His  visitor  lingered  for  a  while,  making  many 
remarks  on  the  subject,  all  going  to  show  that  the 
pride  she  felt  in  her  sbn's  reputation  was  the  only 
incentive  she  had  in  claiming  him ;  and  that  this 
feeling  entirely  obliterated  all  shame  and  all  com- 
punction at  having  abandoned  him  while  an  in- 

fent. 

At  five  o'clock  Henry  Oliver  called  at  the  house 
of  the  lady  who  had  desired  an  interview,  in  order, 
as  he  supposed,  to  consult  hyn  on  some  profes- 
sional business.  He  found  her  sitting  in  one  of 
her  parlors.  She  received  him  in  a  formal  and 
somewhat  embarrassed  manner.  Afler  both  had 
sat  silent  for  some  short  space  of  time,  the  lady 
said,  without  any  preliminary  remark,  and  in  a 
low,  rather  agitated  voice, 

"  Henry,  I  am  your  mother ! " 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  as  suddenly 
as  if  a  pistol  had  been  fired  close  to  his  ear ;  gave 
the  woman  a  look  of  profound  astonishment,  and 
then  replied  in  a  firm  tone — 

"  No,  madam !  you  are  not  my  mother." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  am ! "  returned  the  woman, 
rising  also  to  her  feet.  *'  You  are  my  son,  and  my 
only  son ! " 

"  I  deny  the  relationship ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  indignantly.  "  I  was  abandoned  in  infancy, 
I  know,  by  some  unfeeling  monster  ;  but  God  gave 
me  a  mother  to  love  me,  and  she  is  my  mother 
still — ^my  true  and  only  mother." 

As  if  stricken  down  by  a  heavy  blow,  the  wo- 
man sank  upon  the  sofa  from  which  she  had  arisen, 
and  Henry  Oliver  turned  away  and  rushed  from 
the  house. 

Nothing  of  all  this  was  breathed  by  the  young 
man  to  any  living  soul.  He  locked  it  up  in  his 
bosom,  even  from  Mr.  Hallam.  But  that  gentle- 
man saw  enough  of  the  effect  of  the  interview  upon 
both  him  and  the  individual  who  had  claimed  to 
be  his  mother,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  satisfy  him 
of  its  true  nature.  He  could  not  but  honor  the 
young  man  for  hia  noble  indignation,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  grieved  for  the  pang  such  an  an- 
nouncement as  had  been  made  to  him  must  have 
caused. 

^  Shortly  after  this,  Henry  Oliver  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  well  known  senator 
of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  became  connect- 
ed with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
fiimilies  in  the  country.  This  union,  however, 
did  not  take  place  before  Henry  had  fully  commu- 
nicated to  both  the  lady  and  her  parents  all  the 
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facta  regarding  his  f arlj  and  rabtf quent  history, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  discovery. he  had 
made  of  his  real  parent.  That  was  a  secret  lock- 
ed in  his  bosom ;  and  one  of  which  he  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  think»  when  he  could  force  the 
subject  from  his  mind. 

Toward  Mrs.  Oliver,  his  "true  and  only 
mother,"  as  he  bad  expressed  it,  he  manifested  to 
the  last  the  warmest  aflection.  For  her  husband's 
sake,  his  young  wife  paid  Mts.  Oliver  the  kindest 
attentidhs  from  the  first.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  she  loved  her  for  the  affectionate  gen- 
tleness, purity  and  excellence  of  her  character,  and 
when,  in  a  good  old  age,  she  passed  away  from 
them,  she  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  her  hus- 
band that  watered  the  grave  where  she  was  laid 
at  rest. 

A  few  years  afler  this  event,  as  Mr  Hallam  and 
Henry  Oliver  sat  one  day  conversing  in  their  office, 
a  woman,  having  the  appearance  of  a  domestic, 
came  in  and  asked  for  the  latter.  On  being  told 
which  was  the  person  she  sought,  she  said — 

"  Mrs. is  very  ill — and  not  expected  to  live. 

She  wishes  to  Sf'e  you  before  she  dies." 

"Tell    her  that    I  cannot "  Henry  was 

speaking  from  a  first  impulse,  forgetful  where  be 
was,  and  of  everything  but  the  instinctive  repug- 
nance he  felt  to  an  interview  with  the  person 
named.  But  a  look  and  a  gesture  from  Mr.  Hal- 
lam caused  him  to  check  his  utterance  qf  the  words 
that  were  upon  his  lifw. 

"A  word  with  you,  Henry,**  said  the  latter, 
rising,  and  both  retired  into  an  adjoining  room, 
after  the  messenger  had  been  desired  to  wait  for  a 
few  minutes. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Mr.  Hallam  said — 

**  Henry,  I  know  your  secret — it  is  your  mother 
who " 

"  No  sir,  she  is  not  my  mother !  *'  Oliver  indig- 
nantly replied.  "  My  mother  is  in  heaven !  *'  As 
he  said  this,  he  began  to  pace  the  floor  in  an  agi- 
tated manner. 

"  She  is  the  author  of  your  being,  Henry,  as  you 
are  aware ** 

"  So  she  says;  but  she  abandoned  me,  and  God 
gave  me  a  true  mother.  Her  and  her  only  have  I 
known  and  I  will  acknowledge  no  other.  Does 
this  woman  deserve  the  sacred  name  of  mother  ? 
No— my  heart  will  not  acknowledge  the  relation- 
ship, and  my  lips  shall  never  give  the  lie  to  my 
heart.  I  cannot  see  her,  Mr.  Hallam !  She  is 
nothing  to  me.'' 


"  Humanity  has  some  claims,  Henry,"  returned 
Mr.  Hallam,  in  a  serious  voice.  **  Since  the  day 
when  Mrs. claimed  you  — '* 

"  Mr.  Hallam !    What   do  you  know  of  all 
this?'*  said  Oliver,  much  excited. 
"  I  knew  all  at  the  time,"  was  calmly  replied.  "But, 

as  I  was  saying,  since  the  day  when  Mrs. 

claimed  you  as  her  son,  I  have  observed  her  closely. 
From  that  time  she  has  been  changed — greatly 
changed.  The  fire  of  her  eyes  has  grown  dim, 
her  voice  has  lost  its  fine  expression,  her  step,  so 
elastic  even  in  old  age,  has  become  slow  and  de- 
liberate. Your  refusal  to  acknowledge  yourself 
her  son  seems  to  have  broken  her  spirits  and  de- 
stroyed the  vital  principle  of  her  existence.  Nei- 
ther you  nor  I  can  tell  how  much  she  has  suffered, 
Henry  ;  or  how  deeply  she  has  repented.  God 
forgives,  and  you  must  do  the  same.  In  life's  bit- 
terest extremity  she  sends  for  you — yon  her  son. 
Do  not  refuse  to  see  her ;  but  go  in  the  name  of 
humanity." 

"  Let  me  think  a  moment,"  replied  Oliver,  with 
a  bewildered  look,  and  a  husky  voice.  Ashe  said 
this,  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  his  face 
.with  his  hands.  For  more  than  a  minute  he  sat 
almost  motionless,  when  a  gush  of  tears  evinced 
the  conquest  of  his  better  feelings 

"  Tell  her,"  he  said,  looking  up,  "  that  I  will  be 
there." 

Mr.  Hallam  withdrew  and  informed  the  messen- 
ger that  Mr.  Oliver  would  attend  to  the  request 
she  had  brought. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  Henry  Oliver  entered 

the  chamber  of  Mrs. .    His  face  was  pale, 

and  the   whole    expression  of  his  countenance 
subdued. 

The  dying  woman  raised  herself  up  as  he  drew 
near  to  her  bedside,  looking  him  eagerly  in  the 
face.  But  she  did  not  speak  until  she  had  motioned 
all  her  attendants  from  the  room.  Then  with  a 
voice  low,  tremulous,  and  tender  even  to  sadness, 
she  murmured — 

'*  My  son — ^my  son  !  "  and  fell  forward.  Oliver 
received  her  in  his  arms,  uttering  in  as  low  and 
sad  a  tone — 

"My  mother!" 

The  whole  frame  of  the  dying  woman  quivered, 
she  attempted  to  throw  back  her  head,  evidently 
that  she  might  look  into  bis  face,  but  in  the  effort 
every  muscle  of  her  body  became  relaxed — ^in  the 
next  moment  she  lay  dead  in  the  arms  of  her 
son. 
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*<  Much  better 


Phe  never  had  known  pomp  ;  though  it  be  temporal, 

Yet  if  that  qnarrel,  Fortune,  do  divoree 

ll  from  the  bearer,  'tie  a  lufferance  panging 

At  tout  and  body^t  Mvering/*— A'liy  Hmtf  VJII, 

"  Da  ehl  mi  fldo  giiarda  mi  Dio— 

Da  ebi  non  mi  fido  guardar  io.'*— iiwcnptum  tn  tke  PiomH, 


I  WELL  remember  an  evening  in  — — ,  at  the 

house  of  Baron  Wahlen,  who  had  invited  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends  to  look  at  a  picture  he  .had 
bought  a  short  time  before  at  an  auction.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  the  work  of  some  great  master. 

"  But  how  came  the  work  of  a  celebrated  mas- 
ter to  be  sold  at  auction  7"  asked  one  of  the  guests, 
incredulously.  "Such  originals  are  generally 
sought  after;  and  then  the  price  so  moderate. 
You  would  be  uncommonly  fortunate  in  such  a 
case,  dear  baron.*' 

"  Let  us  see  it  before  we  judge,*'  cried  Anselmo, 
another  of  the  company,  and  himself  a  painter  of 
no  small  celebrity. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  picture  was  brought 
in  by  two  of  the  servants  and  placed  in  the  most 
&vorable  light. 

All  eyes  were  instantly  fastened  on  it,  and  va- 
rious were  the  exclamations  of  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Only  the  baron  and  the  painter  were 
silent.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  woman, 
magni6cently  dressed.  The  velvet  folds  of  her 
robe,  and  the  jewels  that  gleamed  in  her  hair  and 
upon  her  snowy  arms,  were  painted  with  such  rare 
skill  that  one  could  scarcely  believe  them  not  real ; 
but  the  chief  triumph  of  the  artist  was  in  the  &ce 
and  breathing  form.  The  rich  masses  of  brown 
hair  fell  like  silken  waves  over  a  superb  neck ;  the 
forehead  was  high  and  expressive  of  intellect ;  the 
eyes  were  large,  of  that  dark,  rich  gray  that 
seems  to  change  with  every  shade  of  emotion  or 
thought,  and  had  a  certain  languor  united  with 
their  brilliancy  that  made  them  almost  melancho- 
ly. The  complexion  was  exquisitely  fair,  but  pale  ; 
the  mouth  finely  chiselled  and  small,  white  the  full 
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*  I  find  the  inbstance  of  this  sicetch  in  a  German  collec- 
tion of  traditions.  See  alao  the  Livea  of  the  Queen*  of 
England. 


red  lips,  slightly  parted  with  a  smile,  gave  an  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  and  feeling  almost  impas- 
sioned to  the  countenance,  which  redeemed  the 
somewhat  severe  contour  of  the  noble  brow.  The 
air  and  carriage  of  the  head  were  full  of  indescri- 
bable majesty  and  dignity.  About  the  whole  fiioe 
there  was  something  touching  to  the  sympathies, 
at  the  same  that  its  beauty  and  grace  and  the  soui 
that  shone  in  those  features  enchanted  the  specta- 
tor. One  felt  instinctively  that  she  whose  image 
was  before  him  had  suffered,  or  was  destined  to 
suffer.  The  <mlmness  of  those  glorious  eyes,  the 
voluptuous  sweetness  of  that  lovely  mouth,  the 
appealing,  almost  imploring  expression,  all  showed 
that,  youthful  as  she  was,  she  had  yet  drunk  deep- 
ly oC  the  cup  offered  to  humanity.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  intuitive  perception,  even  more  than  the  rare 
and  radiant  beauty  of  the  countenance,  that  fetter- 
ed the  beholder  as  by  a  spell  and  filled  him  while 
he  gazed  upon  it  with  a  feeling  too  intense  for  un- 
mingled  pleasure. 

The  baron  first  broke  silence.  "  Has  there  ever 
lived  in  the  world  a  wonder  like  this?"  be  ex- 
claimed, after  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  The  picture,"  said  Anselmo,  •*  is  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  a  German  master,  and  as  much  as 
three  hundred  years  old ;  yet  it  has  few  or  none  of 
the  defects  of  that  school.  I  should  say  it  was  a 
masterpiece  of  Holbein." 

"  But  how  came  it  here  7  "  asked  the  Baroness 
Blandine,  Wahlen*s  sister. 

'*  Holbein*s  paintings,"  observed  one  of  the 
guests,  "  are  the  ornament  of  the  galleries  of  con- 
noisseurs ;  yet  this  has  been  sent  nameless  to  an 
auction." 

"  That  fate  sometimes  befals  pictures  of  the 
highest  merit/'  said.  Anselmo,  carelessly. 

The  baron  made  no  reply;  but  sought  a  place 
in  the  room  for  his  new  purchase. 
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"  This  is  the  best  place,  brother,"  said  Blandine ; 
"  but  indeed  I  do  not  like  to  see  so  beautiful  a 
work  in  such  an  ugly  old-fashioned  frame/* 
^  The  baron  seemed  to  entertain  too  much  rever- 
'ance  for  the  picture  even  to  separate  it  from  its 
old  frame ;  but  most  of  the  company  took  part 
with  the  lady  ;  and  the  painter  decided  the  ques- 
tion by  observing  that  so  fine  a  picture  deserved  a 
suitable  frame,  and  that  he  knew  the  baron  had  a 
splendid  one  empty. 

By  order  of  the  young  baroness,  therefore,  the 
new  frame  was  brought,  and  by  acclamation  pro- 
nounced to  suit  the  picture  exactly.  Alselmo  un- 
dertook to  remove  the  picture  ffom  the  old  one. 
As  he  did  so,  he  perceived  a  narrow  drawer  in  the 
inside  of  the  frame,  which  with  some  difficulty  was 
opened. 

All  the  company  were  curious  to  know  what 
had  been  conceajM  in  this  drawer,  nor  was  their 
wonder  satisfied,  when  the  baron  drew  firom  it 
several  yellow  sheets  covered  with  manuscript. 

The  manuscript  was  much  faded  and  defaced, 
and  in  some  places  totally  illegible.  Yet  it  was 
not  difficult  to  arrange  the  sheets  in  order ;  and, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  guests,  who  seated 
themselves  around  the  table,  Wahlen  read  to  them 
a  part  of  the  contents.  The  beginning  he  was  ob- 
liged to  omit  by  reason  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  writing  was  entirely  obliterated.  One  of  the 
fragments  ran  thus: — 

"  At  last  I  am  in  possession  of  the  treasure  for 
which  I  have  for  years  so  passionately  longed.  It 
is  no  lifeless  image  for  me  and  mine !  It  shall 
have  the  most  honorable  place  in  my  house,  and  I 
will  utter  to  the  picture,  day  after  day,  what  I  ne- 
ver dared  express,  by  word  or  look,  to  the  living 
original.  It  shall  descend  as  an  inheritance  to  my 
son,  and  he  shall  swear  to  me  never  to  have  it 
touched  by  another  pencil.    His  heir  shall  claim 

it  as  the  most  sacred  property  of  the  P s,  to  be 

kept  as  long  as  the  race  and  name  exist.  It  shall 
receive  their  records  also;  for  each  possessor  shall 
write  down  the  feelings  to  which  his  own  sight  of 
the  portrait  has  given  rise,  and  the  events  of  his 
life  through  which  it  has  accompanied  him,  as  the 
faithful  sharer  of  his  fortunes." 

Another  passage  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  was  once  so  highly  favored  of  fortune,  of  no- 
ble rank,  descended  of  ancient  lineage,  honored 
by  my  sovereign — yet  now,  what  avail  me  all 
these  distinctions?  What  fearful  events  have 
shaken  my  sands  of  life !  Yet  this — this  solace  in 
misfortune — ^remains  to  me !  ** 

A  large  portion  of  the  manuscript  had  been  oc- 
cupied with  an  account  of  the  writer's  family  and 
the  deeds  and  glory  of  his  ancestors.  But  so  much 
of  it  was  defaced  that  it  could  not  be  read ;  and 
only  by  a  word  here  and  there  could  it  be  gathered 


that  he  belonged  to  the  proudest  of  England's 
aristocracy,  and  was  of  a  family  in  preferment  at 
the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  account  of 
the  writer's  youth  was  also  nearly  obliterated ; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  for  years  page 
to  the  English  monarch  and  stood  high  in  his 
favor.  At  the  royal  command  he  had  wedded  a 
rich  heiress,  who  had  died  soon  after  the  marriage. 
He  was  the  favorite  attendant  of  the  king,  and 
particularly  assisted  his  taste  in  the  selection  of 
paintings,  in  which  it  was  Henry's  fancy  for  a 
while  to  be  an  enthusiast. 

"  One  day,"  so  ran  the  narrative,  "  the  king 
sent  for  me  to  accompany  him  to  Holbein's  room. 
The  painter  was  engaged  on  the  portrait  of  a  lady 
who  was  then  sitting  to  him.  She  saluted  us  as 
we  entered,  and  smiled  when  she  saw  the  king. 
Never  had  I  seen  so  beautiful,  so  noble  a  counte- 
nance. I  stood  as  if  fascinated,  forgetting  to  re- 
turn her  salutation  while  I  met  the  glance  of  those 
dark,  speaking  eyes,  that  penetrated  my  inmost 
soul.  Happily,  my  embarrassment  was  uuper- 
ccived  by  his  majesty,  who  was  earnestly  compar- 
ing the  picture  with  the  lovely  original.  But  I 
knew  by  the  rich  color  that  came  into  her  cheek 
that  she  saw  my  feelings.  Holbein  listened  with 
symptoms  of  impatience  to  the  king's  criticism  on 
his  work.  After  a  few  minutes,  I  observed  him 
endeavoring  to  wipe  out  a  spot  of  red  that  had 
fallen  firom  his  careless  pencil  on  the  neck  of  the 
portrait. 

"  His  majesty  saw  what  he  was  doing,  and  so 
did  the  lady ;  and  the  same  train  ot  thought 
seemed  suggested  in  the  mind  of  both,  for  a  dark 
flush  rose  to  Henry's  brow,  and  I  thought  the  fair 
girl's  cheek  grew  deadly  pale. 

"  That  will  do  for  to-day.  Master  Holbein,"  said 
his  majesty  ;  and,  probably  in  allusion  to  his  care- 
lessness, added,  *'  You  are  something  rough,  my 
good  fellow,  but  a  marvellous  painter.  Come, 
Kate,  ma  belle  ;  you  shall  give  him  another  sit- 
ting to-morrow." 

"  The  lady  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  sweet 
smile  of  childlike  simplicity  and  confidence,  and 
suffered  him  to  lead  her  from  the  apartment. 

*'  This  was  my  first  sight  of  Katharine  Howard, 
the  betrothed  bride  of  the  king.  I  had  heard 
much  of  her  beauty  ;  but  nothing  cobld  equal  the 
reality.     How  meet  was  that  lovely  brow  to  wear 
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a  crown! 

•  »  • 

"  The  picture  was  finished ;  the  royal  marriage 
took  place ;  I  saw  her  now  every  day,  the  illustri- 
ous lady  of  the  realm,  whom  it  was  my  duty  as 
well  as  pride  to  serve.  I  saw  her  in  her  hours  of 
retirement  and  her  queenly  state ;  I  observed  her 
girlish  delight  in  the  pomp  and  splendor  that  sur- 
rounded her ;  I  saw  her  amidst  the  royal  pageants. 
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the  cynoflure  of  all  eyes,  in  the  pride  of  her 
princely  power  and  glorious  beauty,  and  my  heart 
swelled  within  me  as  I  thought  what  portentous 
cloud  might  soon  oTershadow  so  bright  a  morning 
of  happiness. 

*'  She  was  more  deeply  beloved  than  any  one  of 
her  predecessors,  who  had  basked  in  the  fleeting 
sunshine  of  the  monarch's  favor.  He  was  never 
weary  of  heaping  upon  her  tokens  of  his  affection  ; 
she  had  no  wish  ungratified.  From  the  height  on 
which  she  stood,  smiling  on  the  crowd  that  wor- 
shipped below,  could  a  shadow  be  seen  upon  that 
queenly  brow !  Yet  I — who  watched  her  daily 
with  eyes  that  wished  to  look  on  none  but  her — 
^th  the  ardent  anxiety  of  a  devoted  heart,  I  saw 
that  pleasure  sometimes  palled,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  her  gaiety  she  had  moments  of  disquiet 
and  melancholy.  Whence  could  this  be  !  Why 
should  she,  a  creature  formed  for  love  and  joy,  be 
ever  touched  with  sadness ! 

"  One  day,  many  months  after  the  marriage,  I 
went  into  Holbein*s  room.  He  had  a  picture  on 
the  frame  over  which  he  threw  a  cloth  as  I  enter- 
ed, though  not  before  I  could  perceive  it  was  a 
portrait  of  the  queen.  The  master  appeared  dis- 
turbed at  my  presence.  I  put  an  end  to  his  anx- 
iety by^  observing  that  he  might  trust  me  for  the 
faithful  preservation  of  the  secret  I  perceived  it 
was  his  wish  to  keep. 

"  <  You  have  a  noble  heart ! '  he  answered, 
as  he  grasped  my  offered  hand. 

"  Some  indifferent  conversation  about  the  pic- 
ture led  to  discourae  -of  her  majesty,  and  I  did 
not  scruple  to  confide  to  the  worthy  artist  the 
thoughts  that  had  troubled  me  respecting  her,  her 
frequent  moods  of  abstraction  and  intervals  of  deep 
melancholy,  and  my  wonder  whence  her  unhappi- 
ness  could  proceed.  Holbein  always  spoke  rather 
abruptly,  for  though  an  excellent  man,  he  was 
unskilled  in  the  polished  conventionalities  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  these  in  him  were  dispensed  with,  on 
account  of  his  being  a  foreigner.  He  listened  at- 
tentively to  all  I  said,  and  merely  answered  : — 

"  '  It  may  be  as  you  think  ;  but  beware,  my 
lord,  how  you  communicate  your  observations 
to  others.  The  illustrious  lady  might  suffer 
thereby. ' 

** '  How ! '  I  exclaimed  involuntarily ;  '  is  not 
the  king  yet  cured  of  his  malady  ! ' 

'*  *  The  malady  is  of  the  most  inveterate  and 
insidious  kind,'  replied  Holbein.  '  Jealousy  scorns 
the  leech's  art.  The  worst  symptom,  too,  is  that 
the  afHicted  seeketh  ever  causes  for  his  pain. 
Thus  it  is  with  his  majtsty ;  and  I  fear  me,  he 
will  soon  find  what  he  seeks.' 

'*  *  What  do  you  mean  7'  cried  I,  breathlessly. 

"  » Is  it  unknown  to  you,  then,  what  is  the  talk 
of  the  whole  court  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  ignorant  that  rumors  are  afloat  re- 
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specting  some  secret  matter  before  the  privy  coun- 
:  "*  cil.  This  has  been  ever  since  the  festival  of  All 
Saints  was  (^elebrated  at  Hampton  Court,  when  a 
package  was  placed  by  Cranmer  in  the  hands  of , 
the  king,  at  mass,  which  seems  to  have  greatly 
disturbed  him.  But  surely — his  migesty  wouM 
not  give  heed  to  any  calumny  against  Queen 
Katharine ! ' 

*<  The  artist  shook  his  head.  *  I  fear  me  the 
matter  has  gone  farther  than  we  wot  of,'  he  said, 
mournfully.  *  Another  strange  thing  is  come  to 
my  hearing.  It  is  said  that  when  the  queen  goes 
out,  she  is  often  closely  followed  by  a  young  man, 
unknown  to  all  the  court,  who  appeara  desirous  of 
speech  with  her.' 

"  *  And  the  queen ' 

**  *  Oh  that  she  could  be  warned — ^that  she  could 
be  entreated,  to  shun  the  mysterious  stranger ;  to 
guard  her  own  words  and  looks;  to  avoid  the 
glances  watched  by  so  many  envious  eyes !  But 
alas !  I  have  no  acceas  in  private  to  her  majesty. 
Even  the  king  has  for  a  long  time  refrained  from 
a  visit  to  me,  and  has  not  commanded  my  at- 
tendance.' 

"  *  Thanks,  master,  for  what  you  have  told 
me ! '  I  cried.  'I  will  undertake  to  put  the  queen 
on  her  guard  ;  I  will  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  my 
life  for  her  service.' 

**  Before  I  quitted  the  painter,  I  drew  aside,  by 
his  permission,  the  cloth  that  covered  the  picture. 
How  radiantly  beautiful,  how  like  her,  was  the 
&ce  !  That  brow  so  truly  regal,  seraphic  in  its 
intellectual  grace,  those  dark,  haunting,  lustrous 
eyes !  Yet  it  was  not  the  perfection  of  feature 
alone,  but  the  sweet  and  true  migesty,  the  glori- 
ous spirit  which  shone  through,  allied  to  angelic 
natures,  yet  touched  with  the  sorrow  of  humani- 
ty, that  compelled  the  worship  of  my  inmost 
heart  I  gazed  in  rapt  silence,  till  the  master  co- 
vered the  picture  again,  and  then,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  I  bade  him  good  even. 

•         .       »  » 

**  Some  days  after,  I  saw  the  king  and  queen  at 
chapel.  Her  deportment  was  grave  and  dignified  ; 
and  I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  sorrow  had 
paled  her  young  cheek.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  whispers  now  current  in  the 
court  and  the  city  must  have  reached  her  ear? 

The  service  was  ended,  and  the  queen  was 
leaving  the  chapel  when  I  noticed  a  person  in 
the  aisle,  who  seemed  intently  observing  her  ma- 
jesty, whom  he  followed  at  a  distance.  Instantly 
the  words  of  Holbein  recurred  to  me  and  I  re- 
solved to  seek  the  stranger  and  insist  on  his  de- 
parture. Just  then  he  turned  his  face  toward  me. 
He  was  evidently  very  young;  slender  almost 
to  fragility  in  form,  and  so  pale  that  he  would 
have  been  remarked  in  a  crowd  for  this  sign  of 
disease  or  mental  ailment.  When  to  this  peculiar- 
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ity  was  added  the  efTect  of  features  mobile  to 
a  degree  of  nervous  reatlessneas,  and  a  pair  of 
dark,  wild  looking  eyes,  flashing  beneath  bushy 
eyebrows — with  the  expression  of  eagerness  and 
abandon  in  his  whole  face  and  figure — I  could  no 
longer  wonder  that  the  pursuit  of  such  a  person 
had  subjected  my  royal  mistress  to  suspicion  and 
scrutiny. 

"As  I  was  quitting  the  pew  I  had  occupied  with 
several  other  gentlemen,  my  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
unknown,  one  of  the  king's  pages  came  up,  and 
whispered  to  me  that  his  majesty  commanded  my 
attendance.  Most  reluctantly  I  obeyed  and  saw 
the  man  I  had  been  watching  disappear  in  the 
crowd. 

"  1  found  the  king  aldne  in  his  chamber,  and 
started  back  when  I  first  entered  with  involun- 
tary terror.  He  was  pacing  the  room  in  violent 
agitation,  his  foce  inflamed,  his  eyes  flashing,  his 
hands  clenched  with  passion.  When  he  saw  me, 
he  seemed  to  make  an  eflbrt  of  self-control. 

" '  More  and  more  ! '  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  while  he  took  up  and  let  fall  repeatedly,  as 
if  in  unconscious  nervousness,  several  papers  that 
lay  (m  the  table.  At  last,  turning  to  me,  he  said 
suddenly — 

"  «  Thou  art  faithfid,  P ! ' 

" '  My  liege ! '  I  exclaimed,  falling  on  my  knee. 

"  *  Well,  well ! '  said  the  king,  impatiently — 
*  up,  for  there  is  work  to  do.  Thou  couldst  not 
&il  to  observe  the  dark  stranger  who  dared  watch 
us  but  now  at  the  chapel ! ' 

<•  •  I  saw  him,  your  majesty ,f  I  answered,  me- 
chanically, overwhehned  with  alarm  at  the  danger 
I  saw  impending  over  the  queen. 

**  *  Go  after  him,  lie  in  wait,  search  for  him, 
bring  him  to  me,'  said  Henry.  *  Here  is  the  order, 
if  need  be,  for  his  arrest.'  And  he  placed  a  paper  - 
in  my  hands.  '  Be  resolute,  speedy  and  faithful ! 
and  princely  shall  be  thy  reward.  But  if  thou  too 
darefit  play  the  traitor,  remember,  thy  head  is  the 
penalty ! ' 

"  With  these  words  the  king  pushed  aside  a  pile 
of  papers,  and  taking  up  one,  held  it  before  my 
eyes  as  in  warning.  It  was  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, for  high  treason,  passed  on  Francis 
Derham,  private  secretary  of  the  queen,  which 
had  been  sent  for  the  royal  signature ! 

'*  I  know  not  how  my  senses  were  preserved  at 
this  awful  sight,  revealing  as  it  did  the  whole  fatal 
truth,  without  a  shade  of  doubt.  I  felt  my  limbs 
totter  under  me ;  I  essayed  once  or  twice  in  vain 
to  speak;  the  blood  forsook  my  cheek.  The 
king's  eyes  were  bent  on  me  as  if  he  would  read 
my  very  soul ;  they  seemed  to  glow  like  fire  ;  his 
brow  was  fiercely  contracted,  and  wore  that  dark 
crimson  flush  which  in  him  betokened  the  anger 
that  slew  whom  soever  it  lighted  on.  After  a  few 
moments  of  silent  scrutiny,  the  gaze  of  those  fear- 


fiil  eyes  was  removed  with  a  gesture  of  satis&c- 
tion,  as  if  convinced  of  my  fidelity ;  ray  master 
waved  his  hand,  and  in  his  deep  hoarse  tone, 
uttering  the  single  word  *  Go ! '  dismissed  me  on 
my  errand  of  destruction. 

"A  determined  spirit  took  pofeession  of  me 
when  I  departed  from  that  dreaded  presence.  I 
sought  the  stranger  every  where  ;  I  left  untried 
no  means  of  discovery;  I  questioned  every  one 
about  the  court  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day,  I  learned  from  the  landlord  of  a  coffeehouse 
of  much  celebrity  and  a  place  of  constant  resort 
by  the  young  men  of  the  nobility,  that  the  stran- 
ger whose  appearance  I  described  so  minutely 
was  in  all  likelihood  the  same  who  had  of  late 
been  frequently  at  his  house.    This  was  a  young 
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knew  not  the  place  of  his  residence,  nor  aught 
else  of  him.  With  trembling  eagerness  I  asked 
at  what  hour  I  might  expect  to  find  him,  and  de- 
parted, promising  to  return  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  binding  the  landlord  to  secrecy. 

"  From  daylight  until  noon  next  day  I  hovered 
about  the  house.  At  length  my  patience  was  re- 
warded. I  saw  a  young  man  enter,  and  under- 
stood, by  a  sign  from  the  landlord,  that  this  was 
probably  the  person  I  sought.  I  followed  him; 
it  was  indeed  the  stranger  I  had  seen  at  the  cha- 
pel. He  went  into  the  breakfasting  room,  threw 
aside  his  cloak,  and  sat  down  to  table.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  seemed  aware  that  my  eyes 
were  rivetted  upon  him ;  meanwhile  he  finished 
his  meal  in  silence,  and  1  had  leasure  to  remark 
his  singular  and  interesting  countenance.  A  pro- 
fusion of  black  hair,  arranged  differently  from  the 
prevailing  fashion,  hung  over  his  cheeks  and  neck; 
his  dress  showed  a  mixture  of  extravagance  and 
carelessniess,  for  it  was  of  the  richest  and  finest 
materials,  worn  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  him 
utterly  neglectful  of  his  exterior.  His  features 
were  pleasing  when  in  repose,  though  their  ex- 
pression was  that  of  deep  melancholy ;  and  I  was 
struck  by  his  apparently  extreme  youth.  What 
could  have  happened  to  consign  one  of  years  so 
few,  and  of  wealth  and  condition,  to  hopeless 
sorrow ! 

"  At  length,  looking  up  after  a  fit  of  musing,  he 
observed  my  looks  fastened  upon  him ;  and 
starting  up,  walked  to  the  window.  In  a 
few  moments,  turning  round,  and  meeting  the 
same  fixed  gaze,  he  came  to  me,  and  said, 
angrily — 

"  '  If  you  have  no  better  employment,  fair  sir, 
than  to  watch  thus  rudely  one  who  desireth  not 
your  company,  you  have  leave  to  depart.* 

"  <  Not  till  we  are  better  acquainted,'  was  my 
reply.    '  I  have  sought  you  too  long.' 

"  His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  sword.    '  Sought  me  !'  he  repeated  ;  <  By  St. 
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Marry  !  but  this  savors  of  boldness !  And  what,  I 
pray,  is  your  business  1  * 

"  *  I  would  have  brief  discourse  with  you.' 

"  *  Touching  what  ?  * 

"•  The  queen's  majesty/ 

"  If  some  secret  spell  had  been  hidden  in  the 
words  I  uttered  they  could  not  hKve  produced  a 
more  instantaneous  effect.  He  grew  pale  as  death 
and  I  saw  that  a  shudder  passed  through  his 
frame.  I  was  confident  that  in  him  I  beheld  one 
of  the  queen's  most  zealous  friends.  In  a  few 
words  I  opened  my  heart ;  I  communicated  my 
fears ;  I  told-  all  that  I  knew.  When  I  mentioned 
that  his  mysterious  pursuit  of  her  majesty  had  ex- 
cited the  suspicions  of  the  king  and  court  he 
groaned  aloud.  I  related  the  substance  of  my  late 
interview  with  Henry,  showed  the  royal  warrant 
for  his  arrest  and  besought  him,  as  he  valued  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  my  hapless  mistress,  to  de- 
part instantly  from  the  realm. 

"All  I  said  produced  the  most  lively  effect. 
The  young  stranger  covered  his  face  with  hft 
hands ;  emotion  shook  his  frame  ;  I  saw  that  he 
wept  After  a  few  moments,  lifting  up  his  head, 
he  exclaimed,  in  anguish:  'Alas,  alas!  I  warned 
her  in  vain  I  * 

*<  *  H» J '  I  cried,  '  yon  know  the  queen,  then  ! 
you  have  spoken  with  her  1 ' 

**  The  stranger  looked  at  me  earnestly,  as  if  he 
would  penetrate  the  meaning  of  my  question,  and 
answered :  "  I  have  not  spoken  with  her  majesty ; 
I  have  sought  an  audience  in  vain.  But  you,  sir, 
are  her  friend  who  is  surrounded  by  enemies. 
You  shall  know  all.' 

**  *  In  childhood  I  was  the  orphan  proteg^  of 
the  noble  parents  of  Katharine  Howard.  In  later 
years  I  lived  in  the  household  of  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk;  I  was  the  companion  of  Katharine's 
studies  and  sports ;  the  attendant  of  the  young 
orphan.  I  loved  her  when  she  had  none  to  love, 
scarcely  to  protect  her.  We  wrote  to  each  other 
by  means  of  her  governess  for  a  year  after  my  de- 
parture to  Paris,  where  I  was  sent  by  my  uncle, 

Lord  .    Then  the  letters  ceased  and  I 

knew  not  what  was  become  of  the  maiden  till  I 
learned  that  she  was  the  wedded  wife  of  the  sove- 
reign of  England. 

**  *  I  was  no  mate  for  the  daughter  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  the  Howards ;  but,  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  the  tercel  may  succor  the  eagle.  From 
the  day  she  became  a  queen  the  shadow  of  death 

overhung  her.' 

'<  Farther  discourse  of  matters  touching  the 
queen,  which  I  may  not  here  record  and  which 
the  stranger  required  me  to  communicate  only  to 
her  highness,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  on  the 
crucifix,  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  other 
guests.  Our  conference  might  seem  suspicious 
at  that  perilous  juncture,  and  we  separated,  pledg- 
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ing  our  word  to  meet  again  at  ten  that  night  in 

a  retired  part  of — St. .     B.  then   quitted 

the  house.  He  had  me  in  his  power,  but  I  feared 
no  evil  from  having  entrusted  him  with  my  com- 
munications, feeling  intuitively  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  treachery. 

*  *  « 

"  At  the  appointed  hour  I  was  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  But  for  his  voice  as  he  spoke  I 
should  not  have  recognized  the  person  who  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me,  so  completely  had  he  dis- 
guised himself  by  a  folse  chevelure,  a  brown  stain 
on  his  complexion,  and  a  change  of  attire.  Before 
I  could  expreas^^Aiyrfurprise  at  this  transformation, 
however,  he  interrupted  me,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  fearfully  agitated.  In  a  low  and  trembling 
voice  he  communicated  still  more  alarming  mat- 
ters that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  since  we 
parted. 

" '  The  queen  must  fly,  *  he  concluded  ;  '  not 
an  hour  of  time  is  to  be  lost.' 

"'But  whither?'  • 

"  *  A  vessel  is  in  waiting ;  I  have  all  in  readi- 
ness, even  horses  for  her  use,  and  a  few  trusty 
men,  adherents  of  my  own,  who  have  sworn  to 
venture  life  for  her  sake.  You,  my  lord,  must 
instantly  apprise  her  grace  of  the  pressing  danger 
and  arrange  all  on  her  part.' 

"  •  This  very  night  I  will  see  her,*  I  exclaimed, 
and  having  briefly  arranged  our  plans  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  partisan  of  my  mistress,  forcing  into 
his  reluctant  hands  my  purse  and  some  jewels  to 
be  in  safe  keeping  in  cause  of  need.  All  was  si- 
lent as  I  returned  to  the  palace.  The  sentinels  of 
course  permitted  me  to  pass  without  question,  and 
I  was  soon  within  the  guarded  and  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  royal  apartments.  The  king  had  al- 
ready retired.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  every- 
where. Well  acquainted  with  all  the  galleries 
and  corridors  it  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  find 
my  way  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  lady 

Alice  • ,    one  of  the  queen's  chamberers, 

who  I  knew  stood  high  in  her  grace's  confi- 
dence. 

«I  knocked  softly  at  the  door  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  lady  Alice  appeared.  I  told  her 
briefly  that  I  must  see  the  queen  immediately  upon 
urgent  business,  b'upposing  me  to  be  charged 
with  some  important  message  from  my  royal  mas- 
ter, she  hesitated  not  to  grant  my  request  and, 
taking  up  the  light,  led  the  way  to  her  grace's 
chamber. 

'<  How  did  my  heart  beat  while  waiting  ad- 
mission to  that  regal  presence  !  How  should  I  teU 
her  my  sad,  strange  errand?  How  crash  the 
lightness  of  that  young,  noble  heart,  perhaps  by 
the  first  tidings  of  the  awfiil  danger  in  which  she 
stood?  How  tell  her  that  she  must  resign  her 
exalted   dignity  and   flee  like  one  conscious  of 
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guilt  to  some  foreign  land,  wherever  ihelter  might 
be  vouchBafed  to  her  persecuted  head  1 

"At  length  the  door  was  opened  and  Alice 
beckoned  me  to  enter.  The  queen  was  seated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  beside  a  table 
surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  on  which  lay  a  prayer- 
book  open;  she  had  evidently  been  engaged  in 
her  devotions.  She  wore  a  simple  dressing  robe  ! 
of  white ;  her  ornaments  had  been  laid  aside ;  her 
hair  was  unbound  and  floated  over  her  shoulders ; 
her  hands  were  clasped  and  she  held  something 
which  I  afterward  saw  was  a  small  reliquary  set 
in  gold.  Never  had  I  l)eheld  #uch  loveliness ; 
with  her  uplifted  face  of  child^Hk^ 'innocence  she 
seemed  in  that  moment  an  angel.  Yet  how  pale 
she  was !  How  expressive  of  sufiering  and  terror 
were  her  looks !     It  was  plain  that  she  knew  all. 

"*  Come  hither,  P /  she  said,  seeing  that 

I  stood  still ;   *  and  tell  me  the  commands  of  my 
lord.' 

"  I  saw  that  she  supposed  me  the  king's  mes- 
senger and  glanced  irresolutely  at  the  lady  in 
waiting. 

" '  Thou  mayst  speak  freely,'  said  the  queen, 
understanding  my  hesitation. 

«  *  I  come  not  by  command  of  his  majesty,'  I 
replied.  *  fiut  the  duty  I  owe  your  royal  person — * 
**  Katharine  started  up  in  sudden  terror.  She 
was  evidently  prepared  for  alarming  news.  With 
a  burst  of  feeling  I  could  not  control  I  rushed  for- 
ward and  threw  myself  at  her  feet. 

"  <  Call  Rochford  ! '  she  exclaimed,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  and  sank,  almost  fainting,  upon  the  seat. 
**  The  lady  Alice,  not  heeding  her  commands  for 
the  presence  of  the  countess,  who  was  the  princi- 
pal lady  in  waiting,  hastened  to  chafe  her  hands 
and  administer  some  drops  of  a  restorative  cordial. 
The  queen  presently  revived  and  the  lady  bade 
me  say  quickly  what  I  had  to  say. 

"Without  farther  hesitation  I  poured  out  my 
fatal  tidings,  concealing  nothing,  not  even  the 
fact  that  the  secretary,  who  had  been  taken  into 
custody  on  pretence  of  piracy  in  Ireland,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  privy  council  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason,  in  which  her  majesty 
was  inculpated.  When  she  heard  this  I  thought 
verily  that  grief  and  horror  had  killed  her  grace, 
so  rigid  grew  her  features,  her  eyes  fixed  in  a 
terrified  stare,  her  lips  white  as  marble.  Yet  she 
motioned  me  to  proceed.  I  showed  then  the 
king's  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  her  unknown  par- 
tisan, and  repeated  the  conversations  I  had  held 
with  B. 

"  *  Then  all  is  lost ! '  said  Katharine,  and,  as  she 
spoke,  her  self-possearion  returned. 

*<  *  Your  majesty  must  fly ,'  I  repeated.    <  Friends 
are  in  wailing.   France  ofiers  a  shelter.' 

Never ! '  she  cried,  scornfully,  while  a  flush 
rose  to  her  brow.    "  So  bath  my  lord  of  Canter- 


bury moved  me  ere  now  to  confess  myself  under 
contract  to  another  before  I  married  with  the 
king.  Belike  it  is  better  to  be  sent  away  in  dis- 
grace than  to  abide  the  malice  of  mine  enemies 
and  the  anger  of  Henry.  But  I  vrill  die,  as  I  truly 
am,  the  lawful  queen  of  England.' 
« *  The  prison — the  block,'  I  murmured. 
'*  *  The  prison — ^the  block — will  be  welcome  to 
Katharine  Howard  ere  she  will  deny  her  true 
and  queenly  estate,  or  confess  guilt  by  cowardly 
flight.' 

"  It  was  glorious  in  truth  to  see  the  spirit  of 
that  lofty  girl.  Her  face  was  of  marble  paleness 
but  determined ;  her  beautiful  eyes  were  raised  to 
heaven ;  her  hands  were  clasped  and  her  lips 
moved  as  if  in  prayer.  A  moment  passed  and 
she  again  drooped  her  head  ;  a  softness  stole  over 
her  &ce  and  she  murmured,  '  But  he  cannot — 
Henry  will  not — ^thus  deal  with  his  chosen  one. 
Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ! ' 

"  *  Believe  it  not,'  I  cried,  weeping,  as  I  knelt 
af  her  feet.  '  Trust  not  the  king's  mercy! '  and 
Alice  joined  her  frantic  entreaty :  *  Trust  him  not ! 
Remember  Anne  Boleyn ! ' 

'* «  Anne  Boleyn  ! '.  repeated  the  queen,  wildly ; 
'have  I  not  cause  to  remember  her?  Hath  she  not 
stood,  night  after  night,  at  the  foot  of  m}»  couch, 
holding  her  bleeding  head,  and  pointing  to  it  and 
saying,  '  These  are  Henry's  love-gifts? '  Aye,  I 
remember  her ! ' 

"  *Flee  from  her  doom,  while  there  is  yet  time !  * 
was  our  agonized  exclamation.  Our  entreaties  at 
last  seemed  to  have  some  e£kct.  Life  was  dear 
to  the  destined  victim ;  death  had  unspeakable 
terrors  ;  the  darkness  gathering  round  her  was 
impenetrable.  She  shrank  before  the  apparition 
of  the  scaffold  and  the  headsman.  Almost  with 
the  passive  obedience  of  a  child— in  truth  she  was 
but  little  more — she  resigned  her  fate  into  our 
hands.  It  was  settled  by  Alice  and  me  that  she 
should  deny  access  to  all  visitors  during  the  fol- 
lowing day  under  the  plea  of  indisposition ;  that 
those  of  her  attendants  whom  she  permitted  to 
share  her  flight  should  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations; and  that  at  midnight  on  the  morrow 
B.  and  myself  should  await  her  with  a  covered 
carriage  just  beyond  the  gate  of  the  private  en- 
trance. Having  obtained  her  grace's  passive  con- 
sent to  the  flight  I  left  the  apartment,  glancing 
back  only  once,  when  I  saw  that  the  queen  had 
sunk  upon  her  knees  before  her  crucifix.  I  never 
beheld  her  more ! 

"  It  was  iny  task  next  day  to  endeavor  to 
divert  the  suspicions  of  the  king.    I  told  him,  to 

save  the  innocent — a  F condescended  to 

fiilsehood  !  that  all  my  efforts  to  discover  the  un- 
known had  proved  unavailing ;  but  that  I  was  in- 
formed a  person  answering  his  description  had 
been  seen,  had  departed  none  knew  whither,  and 
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would  ret^ra  in  a  few  day&  I  promised  to  be 
unremitting  in  the  watch,  not  doubling  my  ulti- 
mate success. 

"  *  I  wifl  have  him  forth/  said  his  majesty,  '  an 
he  were  hid  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  One  link, 
and  the  chain  is  complete.' 

"  I  shuddered  as  these  boding  words  fell  on  my 
ear ;  for  well  I  knew  their  meaning.  I  observed, 
also,  that  the  king  appeared  to  cherLsh  some  sus- 
picion of  me.  Several  times  his  penetrating  look 
was  fastened  on  me  ;  he  detained  me  in  his  pre- 
sence, or  on  matters  of  his  service,  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  and  more  than  once  I  heard  him 
mutter  words  that  filled  me  with  dismay.  Appa- 
rently, my  calm  endurance  of  his  scrutiny  satis- 
fied him.  He  spoke  to  me  more  kiudly,  and  ere 
he  retired  bade  me  entertain  him  with  a  game  of 
chess. 

"  When  the  game  was  partly  finished,  I  said  to 
him  by  way  of  warning,  *  The  queen,  sire,  is  in 
peril.*  He  cast  upon  me  one  of  his  fierce  looks, 
and  exclaimed,  angrily :  '  What  an  if  she  be  ? 
What  business  is  that  of  thine?  Tush !  it  wearieth 
me !  *  With  a  displeased  brow,  Henry  pushed 
aside  the  chessboard  and  bade  me  depart. 

" '  I  have  good  hope/  I  ventured  to  say  before  I 
departed,  '  that  I  have  not  in  any  wise  angered 
your  highness.* 

"  '  Go  to ;  I  am  but  ill  at  ease,'  muttered  the 
king,  and  I  saw  his  features  work  convulsively. 

'*  *  111  at  ease  I  *  I  repeated,  in  alarm ;  '  1  must 
summon  your  majesty's  physician  !  * 

"  Ere  I  could  hasten  to  call  assistance,  the  pa- 
roxysm passed  away,  and  my  master's  stern  voice 
recalled  me.  He  forbade  me  to  speak  to  any  of 
his  momentary  indisposition,  which  he  said  *  was 
but  occasion  for  mirth,'  and  caused  by  wakefulness 
the  preceding  night,  when  he  had  been  much  ha- 
rassed in  mind  concerning  matters  involving  the 
wel&re  of  the  realm.  He  then  dismissed  me,  and 
I  departed  after  wishing  his  majesty  a  sounder 
sleep  the  coming  night. 

"  Was  it  true  then,  that  the  relentless  Nemesis, 
remorse,  stood  by  the  monarch's  couch?  The 
thought  was  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  darkness  of 
Katharine's  destiny.  With  a  heart  relieved  of 
half  the  weight  I  quitted  the  palace,  to  seek  out 
my  brother  in  the  enterprise  of  saving  the  queen. 

"  Before  midnight  we  were  on  the  spot.  There 
were  also  two  gentlemen  of  B.'s  masked,  who  had 
received  his  instructions.  I  had  with  me  only  my 
son,  then  of  tender  age.  All  was  in  readiness. 
Our  anxiety  cannot  be  described  as  we  waited 
there,  listening  in  vain  for  those  who  were  to 
join  us. 

"  The  windows  of  the  apartments  allotted  to 
the  queen  and  her  ladies  could  be  seen  from  the 
place  where  we  stood.  A  light  was  burning  in 
that  of  her  majesty,  and  my  heart  throbbed  wild- 


ly as  I  saw  a  well  known  figure  several  times  pass 
the  casement.  Other  shadows  passed  also  ;  it 
was  plain  that  some  of  her  attendants  were  with 
her.  My  anxiety  amounted  to  frenzy.  I  gave 
my  son  into  B.'s  care,  insisting  on  his  promise 
that  if  aught  happened  to  me  he  would  conduct 
him  in  safety  to  the  continent.  Funds  had  already 
been  provided,  to  be  available  in  anticipation  of 
our  flight 

"  After  waiting  till  half  an  hour  after  midnight, 
it  was  proposed  that  I  should  go  to  the  palace, 
as  delay  involved  great  risk  to  our  enterprise.  Just 
then  a  light  step  was  heard ;  a  female  figure, 
closely  wrapped  in  a  mantle  yet  which  I  instantly 
recognized  as  ihat  of  the  confidential  attendant  of 
lady  Rochford,  came'  up,  placed  a  letter  in  my 
hands  and  the  next  moment  disappeared.  The 
letter  was  from  the  lady  Alice,  and  was  to  the 
purport  that  the  queen  commanded  us  to  proceed 
no  farther  touching  the  business  that  we  had  in 
hand,  and  gave  us  her  blessing — with  her  prayers 
to  God  to  reward  our  fidelity  to  her,  even  should 
she  never  be  able  to  profit  thereby. 

"  The  die,  then,  was  cast.  She  refused  escape, 
determined  to  abide,  young,  beautiful,  defenceless 
as  she  was,  the  issue  of  the  proceedings  against 
her.  There  was  a  sublimity  in 'her  decision  and 
we  dared  not  withstand  it.  Silently,  with  heavy 
hearts,  we  dismissed  the  carriage  and  returned  to 
our  separate  lodgings.  Prepared  as  we  were  for 
the  catastrophe,  the  news  came  upon  me  like  a 
thundercrash  the  following  morning  that,  under 
the  direciion  of  Cranmer  and  the  council,  the 
queen  had  been  arrested,  her  keys  being  taken 
from  her,  and  removed,  in  the  state  of  a  prisoner, 
to  Sion'Convent. 


**  Immediately  after  the  dreadful  event  that  fol- 
lowed the  last  occurrences,  I  hastened  with  my 
son   to  quit  a  country  where  I  had  suflfered  so 

much.    I  saw  no  more  of  B .  Perhaps  time 

has  yet  in  store  a  meeting  for  us.  I  remained 
two  years  abroad;  then  the  restless  spirit  that 
ever  haunted  me  brought  me  to  England,  and  to 
London  once  more  I  came  under  a  feigned  name  • 
for  I  would  not  involve  my  former  friends  in  peril* 
by  a  renewal  of  intercourse.  Some,  alas  I  had 
fallen  on  the  scaffold ! 

♦*  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  visit  to  Holbein 
for  I  yearned  to  look  once  more  on  the  picture  of 
my  royal  and  murdered  mistress.  The  pestilence 
was  then  raging ;  Holbein  was  its  victim.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  he  sent  for  me  and  presented 
me  with  the  portrait,  which  he  esteemed  his  best 
work.  I  returned  with  my  treasure  to  France. 
I  enjoin  it  upon  my  children  to  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance of  her  whose  brow,  in  assuming-  a  crown, 
was  pierced  by  the  thorn  it  covers.**  * 
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The  baron  ceased  reading ;  the  company  was 
silent,  till  Anselmo  observed,  after  a  pause,  **  Then 
it  is  a  Holbein  ! "  Wablen  rolled  up  the  sheets  of 
the  manuscript,  and  invited  the  circle  to  meet 
again  at  the  house  the  next  evening. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  All  were  curious  to  know  more  of  the 
disclosures  of  the  picture  frame.  But  Wahlen  had 
determined  not  to  gratify  this  curiosity.  **  1  can 
hardly  justify  myself,"  he  said,  "  in  making  pub- 
lic the  contents  of  these  papers.     They  belong  to 

the  P family,  and  no  one  else;  and  per- 

ha(is  sooner  or  later  I  may  meet  with  some  branch 
of  the  house  to  whom  their  restoration  will  be  a 
source  of  joy."  All  the  guests,  except  the  painter, 
withstood  this  resolution  of  the  baron's  to  respect 
the  secrets  of  the  concealed  drawer.  The  ladies 
in  particular  were  pressingiy  urgent.  The  con- 
versation fell  upon  the  value  given  to  insignificant 
articles  by  association.  Wablen  mentioned  a  sil- 
ver cup  which  he  never  raised  to  his  lips  without 
emotion,  because  it  had  been  used  by  his  late 
mother.  Count  Burgheim  ppoke  of  a  beaufet 
penetrated  with  bullet  holes,  which  had  been  the 
repository  of  his  grandfather's  papers  and  was 
honored  in  the  family  as  a  relic  of  antiquity.  An- 
selmo told  us  of  a  picture  which  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  childish  admiration,  connected  with  an 
interesting  story,  and  related  how  in  attempting 
to  take  it  from  the  wall  one  day  he  had  fallen 
and  wounded  his  head  severely  with  the  frame. 
The  long  illness  consequent  on  this  accident  had 
given  him  patience  and  a  tante  for  study,  which 
had  obtained  for  him  all  the  distinction  he  enjoyed 
in  his  favorite  pursuit. 

*'  I  warrant  me,'*  said  the  Baroness  BIkndine, 
**  that  the  picture  of  Queen  Katharine  was  not 
without  its  influence  also  upon  the  fortunes  of  its 
possessors." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  her  brother,  in  answer 
to  her  appealing  look ;  "  and  I  shall  do  no  wrong 
by  mentioning  some  instances  of  this.  The  ma- 
nuscript records  the   fact   that   the  son  of  lord 

P was  first  introduced   by  means  of  the 

picture  to  a  celebrated  connoisseur  and  enthusiast 
in  Paris,  whose  daughter,  a  beauty  and  an  heiress, 
he  aftervtard  mairied.  The  picture  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  father-in-law,  but 
after  his  death  returned  to  its  former  owners  and 
occupied  the  most  prominent  place  in  their  lib- 
rary. 

*<  Thirty  years  after,  their  grandson  conceived  a 
romantic  passion  for  the  portrait.  He  vowed 
never  to  marry  unless  he  could  find  a  woman 
who  resembled  it,  and  it  was  thought  this  morbid 
fancy  had  some  efifect  in  hastening  his  death, 
which  look  place  when  he  had  as  yet  scarcely  ot- 
laiiR'd  ih^  years  of  manhood.  The  grief  of  his 
family  caused  the  picture  to  be   regorded   with 


painful  feelings ;  it  was  carried  to  a  remote  cham- 
ber where  it  remained  for  years,  nor  was  it 
brought  forth  ngain  till  it  rome  into  the  possession 
of  onother  branch  of  the  P family. 

"  The  P s  had  resided  so  long  in  France 

that  they  had  no  desire  to  return  to  the  country  of 
their  ancestors.  They  retained  nothing  of  Eng- 
land except  the  family  name.  The  picture  of 
Que«n  Katharine,  known  to  have  been  so  highly 
valued  by  the  first  possessor,  had  its  honored  place 
among  the  ancestral  portraits.  Years  passed 
without  any  thing  of  note  being  added  to  its  re- 
cords. In  the  reign  of  terror — the  French  revolu- 
tion— it  served  fur  a  long  time  to  conceal  a  secret 
door  by  which  the  houaeboid  might  escape  if  in 
danger  of  arrest. 

"The  P B  were  at  length  compelled  to 

fly ;  the  picture  wos  left  with  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  a  faithiul  servant.  Some  years  after  it 
was  brought  by  its  then  owner  tu  Germany. 

"  The  last  record  in  the  manuscript,"  concluded 
the  baron,  '*is  written  in  the  German  language, 
about  twenty  years  ago  apparently,  and  contains 
a  petition  to  the  writer's  heirs  never— even  in 
the  greatest  necessity — to  part  with  so  interesting 
a  lamily-memorial  as  the  picture.  In  all  probabi- 
lity the  possessor  died  without  heirs,  and  thus  the 
painting  fell  into  strange  banda  till  it  found  at 
last  a  reverent  guardian  in  me." 


It  was  several  weeks  after  the  above  mentioned 
incident  that  Baron  Wahlen  was  seated  early  one 
evening  in  the  room  where  we  had  met.  The 
moonlight,  that  poured  in  from  the  arched  win* 
dows,  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  picture  and  gave 
it  an  appearaiice  startlingly  life-like.  Wahlen 
gazed  upon  it  in  melancholy  mood,  while  fancy 
painted  the  varied  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
girl,  who  had  thus  been  called  from  the  state  of  a 
neglected  orphan  to  a  throne  which  to  her  had 
proved  the  ascent  to  a  scaflbid. 

The  door  was  softly  opened,  and  one  of  the 
servants  announced  that  a  young  woman  was 
without  who  had  asked  to  see  the  baroness.  The 
baron  rose,  iiivited  her  to  enter  and  be  seated, 
and  ordered  his  sister  to  be  called.  The  atten- 
dant presently  relumed  with  the  information  that 
she  was  not  at  home. 

The  baron  turned  to  the  visitor  to  express  his 
regret  and  to  inquire  if  she  would  leave  any  mes- 
sage for  his  sister.  Not  a  little  surprised  was  he 
!,  to  see,  by  the  light  just  then  placed  on  the  tifble, 
that  the  stranger  was  young  and  though  simply 
dressed  surpassingly  beautiful. 

She  rose  and,  saying  she  would  call  again  on 
the  morrow,  was  leaving  he  room  when  her  eyea 
fell  on  the  portrait  of  Katharine.  She  stopped 
suddenly  and  a  slight  cry  of  joy  escaped  her  lips. 
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while  her  hnnds  were  for  an  instant  stretched  to- 
ward it,  as  if  in  recognition. 

"Ha,  you  know  this  portrait,  thent"  asked 
the  baron. 

The  fair  stranger  answered,  in  the  most  musi- 
cal Toice  in  the  world,  "Ah  yes.fyes — I  know  ii 
indeed.  It  was  the  dearest  treasure  of  our  fiimily, 
and  now  I  see  it  again  all  will  be  well." 

Struck  by  these  mysterious  words  the  baron 
prevailed  on  the  young  lady  to  explain  them.  She 
did  so  briefly  and  with  an  artless  frankness  that 
left  no  doubt  of  her  truth. 

"  I  sought  the  lady  baroness,"  she  eaid,  timidly, 
"  solely  to  entreat  that  she  would  if  possible  re 
store  the  picture  to  us.  Our  family  was  impover- 
ished in  the  late  revolution;  my  father  left  us  no- 
thing save  an  honorable  name.  My  brother,  who 
is  in  the  Austrian  service,  divides  his  lieutenant's 
pay  with  our  mother,  and  it  barely  sufficed,  with 
what  we  could  earn  by  incessant  toil  and  with 
the  most  careful  frugality,  to  supply  our  wants. 
Wlien  we  came  to  this  city  my  mother  was  seiz- 
ed with  illness;  I  could  not  earn  so  much  as  be- 
fore and  was  obliged  to  sell  one  after  another 
all  the  dearly  prized  relics  of  the  family.  That 
portrait  was  the  last.  At  the  time  when  it  was  sold 
my  parent  was  lying  in  the  delirium  oC  fever  and  1 
forgot,"  she  blushed  deeply  aa  she  spoke,  "cer- 
tain papers  within  lh«»  frame  which  are  of  value 
to  none  but  ourselves. 

"  It  is  only  within  a  short  time,"  continued  the 
fair  narrator,  **  that  my  mother  has  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  miss  the  picture.  When  I  was  forced 
to  confess  the  truth  her  grief  was  frightful  to  me. 
She  has  fallen  since  into  a  deep  melancholy,  being 
persuaded  that  we  arc  to  be  destroyed — now  that 
we  have  lost  that  precious  heirloom  by  some  ca- 
lamity— and  that  my  brother  will  be  the  first 
victim." 

The  young  girl's  word^  were  internipted  by 
tears,  but  she  struggled  to  compos?  herself  and 
proceeded,  "  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  see 
the  anguisli  of  my  unhippy  parent.  I  made  dili- 
gent inquiries  after  the  purchaser  of  the  picture, 


heard  your  name  and  hastened  hither.  My  re- 
quest may  seem  too  bold,  but  the  lady  baroness 
will  understand " 

"  The  baron  does  also,"  cried  Wahlen,  deeply 
moved.  "  How  could  I  wish  to  detain  what  you 
so  justly  prize?  The  picture  is  yours;  permit 
me  only  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  sometimes  at 
your  house,  for  I  have  really  a  great  admiration 
for  it." 

The  young  girl  thanked  him  with  one  of  those 
looks  which  reward  for  any  sacrifice.  "My  br la- 
ther," she  said,  casting  down  her  eyes,  "  will  re- 
pay by  your  permission  the  sum  paid  for  the 
portrait.  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,  sir,  for 
the  favor  and  kindness  you  have  shown,  unless 
by  inviting  you  to  come  and  behold  my  mother's 
joy  at  the  restoration  of  her  treasure." 

Tills  was  just  what  the  baron  wished.  He 
summoned  the  servants  and  ordered  them  to  re- 
move the  picture,  while  he  offered  the  young  lady 
his  arm  to  escort  her  home. 

The  painting  was  placed  in  the  apartment  of 

th  *  invalid  lady  P ,  while  she  was  yet  in 

the  slumber  in  which  Katharine,  so  was  her 
daughter  named,  had  left  her.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  she  awoke.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
the  recovered  prize  and  in  rapture  she  exclaimed, 
"  My  child  I  my  Katharine !  We  shall  be  happy 
again  !  " 

Her  exclamation  was  prophetic.  That  the  ba- 
ron obtained  leave  to  visit  her  frequently  was 
natural,  after  the  favor  he  had  conferred  ;  that  he 
should  be  charmed  with  the  lovely  Katharine  was 

equally  natural.     The  recovery  of  latiy  P , 

the  wooing  and  the  marriage  which  took  place 
at  the.eii'd  of  the  year  followed  also  as  matters  of 
course.  The  fateful  picture  was  restored  to  its 
place  in  Wuhlen's  library,  till  the  marriage  of 
his  brother-in  law,  who  claimed  it  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  family.  To  compensate  himself 
for  the  loss  the  baron  had  his  fair  young  wife 
painted  in  the  same  costume,  and  always  insisted 
that  she  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  some 
time  Queen  of  England- 
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A  9Tm:v  U  09  tkv  wavia?  plume, 

A  shadow  on  thy  cre«t, 
And  on  thy  ppirit  clouds  in  gloom 

Blernally  ikall  real ; 
And  at  thy  name  dark  frowns  are  worn, 
Tliy  deeds  from  mera<try's  niche  are  torn. 
Thou  wanderer  of  wilds  forlorn, 

Unpitied  and  an  blest ! 

How  diflTorent  if,  in  itormy  strife, 

Amid  th<*  enrnat^e  wild, 
Of  conflicOs  boar,  thou  hnd*st  poured  thy  life. 

And  on  thy  deaih- wound  smiled, 
^£   ^       - 


B  T  E  S 


A  task  were  her*8  who  gnve  thee  birth  ! 
She  fnels  no  ro  other's  love  henceforth  ; 
Disowned,  in  scorn,  to  wander  earth. 
She  casts  her  recreant  ehiid. 

Tbe  earth  shall  be  a  bnrren  waste. 
Where  hitter  fountains  spring  ; 
Thou'lt  kty  a  mother*^  corse  be  chased. 

Thy  pathway  .shadowing;, 
Till  blackening  in  the  noontide's  ray 
Thy  coward  cor«e,  ihe  vulture's  prey. 
Shall  lie,  unburied  in  the  clay 
Where  sires  are  alumbenng. 


" ®^< 


,<ii--    f- 


^  —  - 


/^^^8?k^^ 


THE   DEATH   OF   WASHINGTON. 


2T      JOSEPH      H.      BUTLEX. 


"  A  LL  WR«  don«  that  hnmfln  Bkill  could  do,  but  tbo  momenti  hastened  only  to  confirm  the  previons  declnration  of  the 
illustrious  Rufierer,  '  that  bis  hour  was  come.'  He  then  undressed  and  retired  to  bed.  as  he  raid,  '  to  die.*  About  half  aa 
hour  before  he  expired  he  desired  all  to  lbavk  hiiDf  that  be  miph^  spend  his  last  moments  with  God/* 


Go  muffle  the  dmm  for  the  mighty  dead, 

Furl  freedom^s  banner  dear. 
And  on  her  crest  be  the  cypress  spread— 
Let  our  eagle  guard  his  bier ! 
His  sword  is  suspended  where  liberty**  eye 
Shall  see  that  ;t  rust  not  as  time  hastent  by. 

How  went  the  hero  from  nfe*s  stage  ? 

In  the  hurricane  of  strife  ? 
Where  cannons  flamo  and  swords  are  red 
With  the  blood  of  human  life  1 
Fell  the  wise  in  the  eonneil,  the  fearless  in  fight. 
The  galhint  defender  of  Iiberty*s  right  ? 

Or  died  ho  in  the  battle's  rage 

On  the  heaving  Mood-stained  waves, 
While  hostile  broadsides  rent  the  oak 
And  shook  old  ocean**  caves  ? 
Great  father  of  freedom !  thy  sunset  of  life 
Went  down  in  full  splendor,  nnconscious  of  strife  I 


Not  in  the  death-shock  of  the  fight 

Fell  the  noble  chieftain  low — 
Nor  on  the  deck  of  battle-sbip. 
In  victory  o*er  tbe  foe  I 
He  peaceful  reposed  from  the  red  battle-field. 
All  stainless  his  falchion — untarnished  his  shield. 

The  end  of  him  was  a  giorious  end ! 
Thin  was  our  flag  unfurled, 

And  the  sacred  name  of  Washington 
Is  a  watch -word  to  the  world ! 
And  white  our  glad  riven  shall  roll  through  the  land, 
While  the  proud  mountain-peaks  of  Columbia  shall  stand, 
While  the  oak  and  the  hickory  shall  llouri»h  and  spring. 
And  our  sun-daring  eagle  expand  his  dark  winp. 
Thy  name  shall  be  nltered—thy  virtues  shall  bloom 
Ever  verdant  above  tbe  pall  dost  of  the  tomb ! 
And  yet  may  the  sons  of  Columbia  unborn, 
(Should  tbn  flag  of  onr  freedom  be  shivered  or  torn,) 
With  thee  for  their  watchword  remember  the  past. 
When  thy  banners  of  victory  streamed  on  the  blast. 
And  in  danger's  dark  moment  awaken,  like  thee. 
To  rally,  nnconqvered,  *round  liberty's  tree  ! 


THE   INDIAN   MAID'S   REPLY  TO   THE   MISSIONARY." 

(See  the  Engraving,) 


BT     MRS.      FRANCES      S.     OSGOOD. 


Half  earnest,  half  sportive,  yet  listening,  she  stood  ^ 

That  queenly  young  creature,  the  child  of  the  wood,  / 

Her  curving  lips  parted — her  dark  eyes  downenst 

Her  hands  locked  before  her — her  heart  beating  fast, 

And  around  her  the  forest's  majestic  arcade 

With  the  pnre  snnset  burning  like  fire  through  the  shade; 

He  spake  of  th^  goodness,  tbe  glory  of  Htm, 

Whose  smile  lit  the  Heavens — whose  frown-  made  (hem 

dim. 
And  with  one  flashing  glance  of  the  eyes  she  upraised 
Full  of  rapture  impassioned,  her  Maker  she  praieed. 
He  spake  of  the  Saviour,  his  sorrow,  his  truth. 
His  pity  celestial,  the  wrong  and  the  ruth  ; 
And  quick  gushing  tears  dimmed  the  gaze  that  she  turned 
To  his  face,  while  hor  simf  on  her  sunny  cheek  burned. 
Then  he  thought  in  hi«  fond  zeal  to  wile  her  within 
The  pale  of  the  church,  but  as  well  might  he  wfn 

*  The  esteemed  friend  who  related  to  mo  this  incident  was, 
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Too  cloud  that  floats  ehangefully  on  in  the  light, 

A  fawn  of  the  forent,  a  star-ray  of  light. 

As  tame  to  his  purpose,  or  lure  from  her  race, 

That  wild  child  of  freedom,  all  impulse  and  graee. 

She  listens  in  sad,  unbelieving  surprise  ; 

Then  shakes  back  her  dark,  glomy  locks  from  her  eyes 

And  with  eloquent  gesture  points  up  to  the  skies. 

At  last,  to  awaken  her  fears  he  essays ; 

He  threatens  God*s  wrath  if  thas  freely  she  strays. 

Wild,  sweet  nnd  incredulous  rang  through  the  wood 

7*he  laugh  of  tbe  maiden,  as  proudly  she  stood. 

Soft,  thrill  in?  and  glad  woke  the  echo  around  ; 

True  nature's  harmonious  reply  to  that  sound. 

Then  lowly  nnd  reverent  answered  the  maid: — 

'*  God  spoaketh  afar  in  the  fcrcst,"^  she  said, 

"And  he  soyeth  *'—*  Behold  in  the  woodland  so  wild. 

With  its  heaven-arched  aisle,  the  true  church  of  my  child.' ' 

I  believe,  himself  ao  eye-witness  to  the  scene. 


"^sf^^iS^ 


PETER. 


BY    FANNT    FOKRBBTBR. 


PART  I. 

NioUT  on  the  chamber  lay^ 
Dull  wu  the  lamp*!  red  ray. 
Trembling  ita  stealthy  play 

On  the  carved  ceiling ; 
And  without  step  or  sound. 
Curious,  dim  shadows,  round 
Men  in  amazement  bound. 

Were  slowly  stealing. 

Like  sigh  of  maiden  low, 
Or  lone  bird's  plaint  of  woe, 
One  voice  in  melting  flow, 

Rose  musically ; 
7et  ne*er  from  maid  or  bird 
Had  such  soft  tones  been  heard, 
Never  such  music  stirred 

In  wood  or  valley. 

**  Comes  my  fbll  glory  now, 
And  round  my  Father's  brow, 
As  to  His  will  I  bow, 

That  glory  shineth ; 
I  may  not  longer  stay; 
Seeking  me,  ye  will  stray, 
But  will  not  find  the  way 

Till  life  declineth." 

**  Hear  ye  my  last  command — 

In  one  unbroken  band 

Ever  together  stand- 
Love  one  another ; 

High  every  head  above, 

Raise  the  white- plumaged  dove, 

Be  your  pure  livery,  love, 
Vour  watch  word,  brother.*' 

Silent,  in  sad  amaze, 

Each  sought  the  other's  gaze  ; 

Up  to  his  Master's  face, 

Fondly  and  meekly, 
Raised  the  levM  John  his  eye ; 
Peter,  in  accents  high, 
"  Whither,  Lord,  dost  thou  fly  1 " 

Demanded  quickly. 

*'Thou  canst  not  follow  now. 
But  afterward  sbalt  thou." 
Crimson  was  Peter's  brow, 
His  eye  flashed  proudly ; 


"  By  thy  side  would  I  be, 
My  HA  III  give  for  thee. 
Then  wherefore  leav*st  thou  me  1 " 
He  questioned  loudly. 

**  Ay,  for  thy  sake  I'd  die, 

Or  in  a  dungeon  lie, 

And  though  all  these  should  fly, 

Yet  would  I  never." 
Rudely  thg  warm  words  rang, 
And  from  the  couch  he  sprang, 
As  at  the  trumpet*?  clang, 

Bold,  ardent  ever. 

Slow  moved  each  solemn  shade, 
Fitful  the  lamp-light  played, 
In  ghostly  twist  and  braid, 

From  floor  to  ceiling ; 
Couch,  board  and  clumsy  fold 
Of  hangings  quaint  and  old. 
Grey  with  the  dust  and  mould. 

But  half  revealing. 

Earnest  was  Peter'e  vow, 
But  on  the  Saviour's  brow 
Settled  a  shadow  now, 

Pity  and  sorrow ; 
Zealous,  brave,  fond  and  true. 
That  loyal  heart  he  knew. 
But  a  quick  glance  he  threw 

On  the  stem  morrow. 

Pity  and  sorrow  twined ; 
Still,  was  the  fallen  miod 
Frail  and  to  frailty  blind, 

Stained  and  sin-shattered ; 
Though,  on  that  darkened  breast. 
Once  by  God's  signet  pressed, 
Did  some  rare  jewels  rest, 

His  hand  had  scattered. 

Mildly,  low  answered  He, 

"  Bayest,  thou  wilt  die  for  mo  1 

Ere  midnight's  darkness  flee, 

Mom's  light  is  shown  thee, 
Ere  to  the  waking  sky, 
Thrice  shrills  the  watch-cock's  cry, 
Loud  will  thy  lips  deny 

That  thou  hast  known  me." 
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»'  Never !  "  quick  bunt  the  word  ; 
Then  the  dim  hanging!  itirred, 
Touag  muffled  echo  heard, 

And  half-iigbed  "  Ever ; " 
Broken  the  sbadow*!  rest, 
Beaved  every  litteDer's  breast. 
All  round  the  Master  pressed, 

High  rang  the  •*  Never !  *' 

PART  II. 

Midnifht-lampe  sUeamed  with  light. 
Faggots  with  hiaze  were  bright; 
Hitthed  heaven  marked  the  sight 

In  that  proud  palace ; 
Traitor,  thy  work  was  dooe; 
Thera  stood  the  Holy  OaeM 
God's  own  eternal  sod, 

Sport  fur  base  malice. 

Gathered  the  false-Tipped^there ; 
By  the  bold  villain's  glare, 
And  the  proud  bigot's  stare. 

Was  the  hall  bordered ; 
•While  the  priests  circled  round 
Him  with  the  mitre  crowned. 
And  sacred  ephod  bound  ^ 

Jewelled  and  broidered. 


"  Me  ye'll  hereafter  see, 
Throned  with  the  Deity, 
Glory  encircUng  me, 

God's  power  and  glory  ; 
See  me  in  clouds  descend, 
Time's  measured  reign  to  end, 
While  round  me  angels  bend, 

And  go  before  roe." 

Wild  rang  the  clattering  staflT, 
High  ruse  the  scoraAil  laugh. 
As  when  the  demons  quaff 

Blood  in  their  wassail ; 
And  with  a  wagging  head. 
Or  watchful  leer  instead. 
Swaying  m  mockery  dread. 

Did  the  crowd  jostle. 

Priests  the  rich  tunic  rent. 
Bigots  in  horror  bent. 
All  one  deep  cry  up  >eot, 

*'Hear  his  blaspheming! 
Guilty !  to  death  with  him  ! " 
Waxed  Peter's  vision  dim. 
Bights  ghastly,  bloody,  grim, 

All  round  him  swimming. 


^1 


In  his  black  eamity 
Btrutted  the  Pharisee, 
Pompous  phylactery. 

On  wrist  and  forehead  ; 
Sadducees  clustered  near. 
Wearing  the  silent  sneer ; 
Scribes  bandied  jest  and  jeer^ 

Mirthful  and  horrid. 


•'  Thou  also  hast  been  seen 

With  this  vile  Nasarene." 

<i  *Tis  false,  thou  lying  quean ! 

The  answering  sally. 
**Snre,  one  of  them  art  thou, 
I  marked  thee  even  now, 
Where  bends  the  olive  boagfa, 

In  yonder  valley. 


»» 


Back  lirom  the  flaming  wood, 

In  shaded  corner  stood 

Young  John,  the  mild  and  good» 

For  boudoir  meeter ; 
And  by  the  ruMy  blaze, 
With  frighted  mien  and  gaxe> 
Wildered  in  strange  amaze, 

Frantic  stood  Peter. 


I  r» 


"  Judea's  king  act  thou  1 
Caiaphas  questioned  now, 
"That  Cnrist  to  whom  we  bwr. 

In  glory  swited  1 " 
"  I  am."    From  wall  to  wall, 
Throaghout  that  palace  hall. 
Echo  to  echo's  call, 

**\  am,"  repeated. 


"Villain !  'tis  false  as  hell ! '» 
And  with  the  crowd's  mad  yell, 
Cursos  from  Peter  fell, 

And  words  of  scorning; 
Even  as  the  sounds  did  flow. 
One  silver  gleam,  and  lo  ! 
Shrilled  high  the  clarion  crow, 

Ushering  morning. 


As  rose  the  warning  sound, 
Slowly  the  Lord  turned  round. 
His  mild  eye  from  the  ground, 

Raising  to  Peter. 
Cowering  the  bold  man  crept, 
Where  darkest  shadows  slept, 
Covered  his  head  and  wept 

Tears  large  and  bitter. 


>&f^ 


V^j^ 


/^t^^HC^ 


THE   IDIOT   BOY'S   SUNBEAM 


BT      CHARLBS      H.      M  '  L  A  C  H  L  A,  V  . 


Tbehb  is,  generally,  little  to  iatereat  a  boy  at 
achool»  and  particularly  if  that  achool  be  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  country  village,  and  the 
time  a  Summer  afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  pour- 
ing his  glowing  beams  through  the  open  windows 
and  every  breath  of  air  is  laden  with  the  fragrance 
it  has  gathered  from  the  gardens  which  surround 
the  homely  temple  of  learning.  There  is  little, 
we  say,  to  interest  a  boy  in  the  dry  routine  of 
school  room  duties — either  in  making  bad  imita- 
tions of  round  hand  copies  or  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  the  multiplication  table.  Such  at 
least  appeared  to  be  the  universal  feeling  of  my 
fellow  schoolmates  when,  on  such  an  aflernoon, 
we  cast  wistful  looks  at  the  green  fields  beyond 
and  prepared,  as  we  had  previously  arranged,  to 
present  a  humble  petition  to  the  master  to  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 

The  schoolmaster — ^poor  old  Bray ! — was  a  very 
worthy  person,  albeit  a  strict  disciplinarian.  He 
was  a  remarkably  little  man,  with  a  very  red  face, 
and  wore  a  very  wiry-haired  wig.  He  more- 
over never  flogged  a  boy  except  in  the  legitimate 
position,  by  having  him  first  hoisted  on  the  back 
of  another,  and  thus,  as  he  used  to  say,  presenting' 
him  a  '  fair  mark/  If  anything,  Mr.  Bray  was  a 
little  too  much  given  to  flogging,  and  although 
'this  was  considered  by  the  parents  of  the  boys  his 
only  fault,  it  was  just  such  a  one  as  no  other  vir- 
tues could  redeem,  so  far  at  least  as  they  were 
concerned. 

Master  Bray  was  a  good  man  though,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  was  a  local 
preacher  too,  and  several  evenings  of  the  week 
and  three  times  of  a  Sunday,  the  schoolroom  be- 
came a  temple  of  worship,  and  he  edified  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  with  his  expoundings  of  the  dark 
passages  of  scripture.  As  to  the  amount  of  light 
he  threw  upon  the  said  passages  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  ;  for  at  that  time  we  were  a  wilful 
and  a  bad  boy,  and  the  repugnance  we  felt  to  the 
school-room  during  the  six  days  of  the  week,  was 
increased  to  an  unholy  horror  on  the  seventh ;  and 
80  we  were  deprived  of  master  Bray's  scriptural 
light.  However  we  refer  to  him  only  as  a  school- 
master and  as  such  we  are  free  to  admit  that, 
bating  the  floggings,  he  was  a  very  good,  kind, 
pains-taking,  patient  old  gentleman. 


On  the  afternoon  in  question  I  was  deputed  a 
committee  of  one  to  present  the  said  petition 
and,  with  many  inward  misgivings,  slunk  up  to  the 
side  of  his  high  stool  and  handed  in  the  impor- 
tant document.  If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  excel- 
lence as  well  as  of  wit  our  petition  must  have 
been  unqualifiedly  good,  for  it  contained  only  the 
following  words : — 

'*  If  you  please — ^it  is  so  fine  we  should  like  to 
leave  an  hour  before  the  time ;  and  as  in  duty 
bound  we  will  ever  pray,"  &c.,  &c.  We  probably 
intended  to  say  play,  and  in  that  case,  doubtless, 
we  should  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth. 

Mr.  Bray  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  having 
quickly  digested  the  contents  of  the  petition,  cried 
out  in  a  sharp  voice  which  was  a  damper  to  our 
hopes: — 

"  Who  desires  to  leave  his  studies  before  the 
proper  time  1 " 

There  was  a  general  silence  for  the  space  of  a 
minute,  when  Bobby  Tremaine  rose  .and  replied, 
faintly : — 

"The  sunbeam  is  on  her  grave  now;  may 
I  go?" 

Mr.  Bray  drew  forth  his  pocket  handkerchief 
and  blew  his  nose  violently,  and,  while  his  lip 
trembled  with  emotion,  we  just  caught  the  words : 

"  Go— my  poor  boy — go." 

Bobby  disappeared  quickly,  and  a  loud  rap  on 
the  desk  gave  notice  that  we  were  about  to  know 
the  result  of  our  request. 

There  are  circumstances  under  which  the  most 
repulsive  persons  will  seem  if  not  beautiful  at 
least  good-looking,  and  as  we  looked  at  the  school- 
master, who,  fixing  his  feet  firmly  on  one  of  the 
rounds  of  the  stool,  rose  to  speak  to  us,  his  whole 
appearance  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  change, 
as  though  a  sunbeam  had  shone  upon  his  heart 
and  given  to  his  nature  softness  and  beauty.  The 
tone  of  his  voice  was  tender  and  musical — his 
manner  kind  and  paternal,  and  with  difiiculty  he 
prevented  the  tears  from  breaking  the  boundaries 
he  had  fixed  for  them. 

"  My  boys,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you  the  in- 
dulgence you  desire  this  time,  and  I  don't  think 
you  will  take  advantage  of  your  old  master's  kind- 
ness, who  is  moved  by  the  affliction  of  one  of  your 
schoolmates.    The  poor  youths  who  is  by  this 
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time  in  his  favorite  place,  the  graveyard,  is  deeply 
to  be  pitied,  but  this  you  cannot  understand :  the 
day  will  come,  my  boys,  when  yon  like  him  may 
watch  for  a  sun- beam ;  may  it  always  come  when 
you  watch  for  it.  There  go  ;  be  good  and  kind  to 
each  other." 

The  simple  earnestness  of  the  old  man  was  not 
lost  upon  us,  but  it  did  not  make  our  shouts  the 
less  energetic  as  soon  as  we  were  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  schoolroom.  But  his  words  left 
an  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  some  of  us,  and 
the  youthful  mind  recurred  again  and  again  to 
them.  They  awoke  an  interest  for  Bobby  Tre- 
maine,  whom  we  regarded  therefore  as  something 
of  a  different  mould  from  ourselves,  and  in  truth 
he  appeared  to  be  so,  with  his  pale,  thin,  sharp  fea- 
tures and  attenuated  form,  and  large  blue  eyes 
glistening  with  a  fitful  light,  as  they  mirrored  the 
wild  thoughts  that  flitted  over  his  diseased  mind. 
Poor  Bobby  !  his  was  a  strange  and  melancholy 
fate — a  boy  of  sorrows — the  season  of  hia  life  had 
been  unnaturally  changed,  and  Winter  had  taken 
the  place  of  Spring.  His  existence  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  sunbeam  and  when  it  was  darkened 
life  became  a  blank. 

At  the  time  to  which  we  refer  Bobby  was  about 
thirteen  years  old ;  two  years  before  that  he  was 
joyous  and  happy  and  entered  with  as  much  spirit 
into  our  sports  as  the  veriest  mad-cap  among  the 
boys  of  the  village. 

But  all  at  once  we  missed  him,  and  the  only  re- 
ply to  our  inquiries  was  a  solemn  shake  of  the 
head  by  our  mothers — a  mournful  look  and  a  de- 
sire to  *  go  and  play ; '  a  permission  we  generally  im- 
proved so  that  the  mystery  did  not  trouble  us  much. 

But  at  length  a  boy  of  a  more  inquiring  mind 
than  the  rest  excited  our  curiosity  by  informing 
us  that  his  disappearance  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  little  Janet  Simmonds. 
Months  passed  away  however,  the  cold,  dreary 
months  of  Winter,  and  Spring  had  begun  to  bright- 
en the  fact  of  nature  when  it  was  rumored  that  Bob- 
by had  returned  home.  He  did  not  join  us  as  usual 
in  our  games,  and  we  only  occasionally  got  a 
glimpse  of  him  at  the  window  of  his  mother's  cot- 
tage. We  were  told  that  he  was  ill  and  cautioned 
not  to  disturb  him.  As  the  Summer  opened  he 
was  seen  sometimes  to  leave  the  bvuse  and  take 
his  way  across  the  fields,  always  alpne  and  care- 
fully avoiding  the  most  frequented  paths ;  but  as 
Summer  wore  away  he  was  seen  less  frequently, 
and  ere  the  Winter  commenced  had  again  disap- 
peared ;  and  thus  for  two  years  had  he  come  and 
gone  like  the  birds  that  shape  their  course  with 
the  son,  or  as  those  fiilse  friends  who  in  the  dark 
season  of  adversity  fly  the  home  that  cherished 
them  in  brighter  days. 

During  this  time  Bobby  had  been  occasionally 
at  school,  taking  little  share  in  its  routine  of  du- 


ties yet  apparently  intent  upon  his  book.  His 
disappearance  every  Winter  had  become  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  had  ceased  to  excite  any 
surprise,  and  until  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  Bray 
granted  us  the  holiday  and  exhibited  so  much 
emotion  when  referring  to  him,  we  had  looked 
upon  him  but  as  a  fellow  schoolboy,  and  his  pecu- 
liarities, from  becoming  familiar  to  us,  had  ceased 
to  be  viewed  as  such.  Now,  however,  a  well 
spring  of  thought  had  been  opened,  and  Bobby 
was  the  subject  of  our  boyish  conversation  when, 
as  the  twilight  darkened  into  night,  we  sat  to- 
gether in  some  unoccupied  wagon  in  the  quiet 
street  of  the  village. 

The  result  of  these  nightly  cogitations  was  an 
intense  desire  on  our  part  to  learn  the  nature  of 
this  mystery,  and^  after  much  deliberation,  we 
determined  to  seek  the  solution  firom  Mr.  Bray 
himself.  Accordingly  one  day,  about  a  week  after 
the  opening  erf  our  story,  we  plucked  up  courage 
and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
late the  history  of  Bobby  Tremaine  and  Janet 
Simmonds.  The  old  man  promised  that  he  would 
do  so  on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon  when 
he  took  ns,  as  he  frequently  did,  for  a  walk  through 
the  fields.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word  and,  sit- 
ting down  with  his  back  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  and  placing  us  in  a  semicircle  before  him, 
thus  cotnmenced : — 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  boys,  what  a  beautiful 
girl  little  Janet  Simmonds  was,  for  yon  all  remem* 
ber  her  well ;  her  graceful  form  and  merry  pranks, 
as  she  once  sported  in  these  fields,  her  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  the  exhilaration  of  exercise,  and 
the  ringing  laugh  so  fiill  of  joyousness,  gave  little 
indication  that  she  would  so  soon  be  laid  in  the 
cold  churchyard. 

•«  When  I  think  of  her  as  she  was,  with  the 
health  glow  on  her  cheek  and  her  fair  ringlets  art- 
lessly curling  round  her  head,  and  as  she  is,  lying 
there  in  her  shroud,  it  seems  as  though  I  had  awoke 
fi-om  a  pleasant  dream  and  that  little  Janet  was 
only  a  being  of  ray  imagination.  She  was  a  good 
child — ^not  too  good  for  earth,  as  some  persons  are 
apt  to  say  when  children  die — ^no,  my  boys,  there 
is  nothing  too  good  for  the  earth  which  God  made 
for  us— yet  I  think  Janet  was  good  enough  for 
Heaven,  for  a  purer  spirit  never  went  back  to  its 
Creator. 

"  Bobby  and  Janet  were  brought  up  together,  for 
she  was  an  orphan  and  became  4he  child  of  the 
village ;  she  was  adopted  by  us,  as  it  were,  and  the 
especial  charge  of  her  was  given  to  the  widow 
Tremaine.  When  she  could  yet  scarcely  toddle, 
they  were  seen  hand  in  hand-  visiting  the  houses 
of  the  neighbors,  or  rolling  on  the  greensward  op- 
posite their  own  door.  As  they  grew  up  their 
love  of  each  other  seemed  to  increase,  and  neither 
of  them  appeared  to  be  so  happy  as  when  together 
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they  wandered  through  the  fields,  plucking  the 
buttercupo  and  daisies  with  which  Bobby  used  to 
form  a  mimic  wreath  for  her  head.  Her  mild,  ex- 
pressive free  and  iiill  blue  eye  possessed  for  him 
even  then,  young  as  he  was,  an  unaccountable 
witchery.  I  remember  he  said  to  me  one  day  that 
when  he  thought  of  Janet  strange  ideas  entered 
his  mind — of  Heaven  and  of  angels,  who  he  fan- 
cied must  be  beings  of  exceeding  beauty  forever 
singing  there.  And  then  he  would  ask  Janet  to 
sing,  for  as  she  would  be  an  angel  he  felt  sure  her's 
must  therefore  be  the  melody  of  angels  ;  for  Bobby 
was  a  very  sensible  child — too  much  so  for  one  of 
his  age.  How  often  we  have  remarked  that  his 
head  was  too  old  for  his  shoulders,  or  his  brain  too 
large  for  his  head.  Well!  Janet  was  the  star  of 
his  destiny  and  a  fatal  destiny  it  has  been — he 
seemed  to  live  only  in  her,  as  though  her  heart 
governed  the  throbbing  of  his  own. 

"  But  little  Janet  died— died  just  when  her  love- 
liness began  to  unfold.  We  saw  that  she  drooped 
— that  her  step  lost  its  lightness — her  eye  its 
brightness.  Death  had  commenced  his  work  near 
spme  vital  part,  and  ere  we  could  discover  the 
cause  of  the  change  she  was  gone.  I  was  with 
her  when  she  died.  Bobby  stood  by  me  with  the 
little  hand  of  Janet  in  his  own,  which  was  scarcely 
larger,  watching  the  suffering  child.  Poor  boy !  , 
it  was  his  first  introduction  to  a  death-bed,  and  he  ^ 
k>oked  bewildered,  as  though  he  felt  that  some- 
thing dreadful  was  about  to  happen — but  he  knew 
not  what.  He  could  not  realize  the  idea  that  the 
loved  companion  of  his  childhood  was  about  to 
leave  him  forever,  and  it  was  only  when  she  gent-  s 
ly  drew  him  toward  her  tfnd  whispered,  "  Bobby, 
Pm  going  to  die,'*  that  he  seemed  to  suspect  the 
truth.  He  then  threw  himself  on  the  bed  in  a 
burst  of  sorrow,  and  when  he  again  looked  up  she 
had  ceased  to  suffer.  That  was  a  painful  and 
solemn  scene,  my  children,  and  I  cant  help  weeping 
now  when  I  recall  it/* 

The  old  man  seemed  much  moved  and  it  was 
many  minutes  before  he  resumed.  We  all  sat  in 
breathless  attention,  anxious  ro  hear  the  remainder 
of  the  story  and  fearing  to  change  our  position 
lest  we  should  break  the  charm  it  had  thrown 
around  us.     Af^er  a  while  he  continued : — 

"  We  had  little  difficulty  in  removing  Bobby 
from  the  room,  for  hei  was  totally  helpless,  and 
remained  seemingly  unconscious  of  everything  for 
several  weeks  after  the  funeral.  He,  however, 
gradually  recovered,  and  one  day  surprised  his 
mother  by  asking  her  to  take  him  to  the  grave  of 
Janet.  She  did  so,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
Winter  had  fairly  set  in  he  visited  it  daily,  plant* 
ing  flowers  around  and  upon  it,  and  making  it  the 
parterre  it  appears  at  present.  It  was  remarked, 
however,  as  the  days  shortened,  that  a  change 
came  over  poor  Bobby — ^his  mind  was  not  right, 


and  although  for  several  weeks  we  sought  to  con- 
sole his  afflicted  mother  with  the  assamnce  that 
it  was  not  so,  it  became  at  length  too  evident  to 
be  concealed.  From  morning  till  night  he  would 
sit  at  the  porch  of  the  door  as  though  watching  for 
something,  and  as  the  evening  came  on  would 
burst  into  tears  and  saying,  "  There  is  no  sunbeam 
on  her  grave  now,'*  creep  to  a  comer  of  the  room 
and  sigh  himself  to  sleep.  At  this  time,  you  re- 
member, Bobby  suddenly  disappeared ;  the  physi- 
cian thought  it  best  to  send  him  to  an  asylum,  as 
by  proper  treatment  he  might  recover.  So  he 
went  to  a  public  establishment,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated,  but  the  nature  of  his  lunacy  lefl 
little  hope  of  a  permanent  recovery,  for  it  was  a 
melancholy  madness,  which  is  seldom  cured.  And 
no  treatment  could  restore  his  reaaoik  Throughout 
the  dull  wintry  days  he  watched  for  sunbeams, 
and  when  they  came  not  he  wept ;  but  as  the 
Spring  opened  and  they  became  more  frequent 
he  appeared  less  melancholy  and  so  continued  to 
improve  as  the  weather  brightened.  Then  he  de- 
sired to  be  at  home  again,  and  at  length  bis  wish 
was  complied  with  and  he  came  back,  better  cer- 
tainly, but  still  a  poor  shattered  thing.  Poor 
Bobby !  his  mind  is  like  the  Summer  flowers-^it 
lives  only  in  the  sunshine  and  droops  when  his 
rays  are  withdrawn. 

"  Such,  my  children,  is  the  history  of  your  little 
schoolmate.  He  is  now  with  us  once  more,  for 
this  is  the  season  of  sunbeams  ;  but  his  health  is 
fiuling  fast  and  the  flowers  he  has  planted  in  the 
churchyard  will  soon  probably  bloom  over  his 
grave ;  then  the  dark  shadows  of  his  life  will  have 
passed  away,  and  in  Heaven  there  is  no  Winter  to 
make  poor  Bobby  crazy." 

The  old  man  ceased  and  we  all  remained  silent 
for  several  minutes  ;  his  eyes  were  closed  and  his 
lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer.  When  he  at  length 
arose  we  followed  him  and  all  seemed  instinctively 
to  turn  toward  the  churchyard.  The  grave  of 
Janet  was  in  one  comer  of  it  and  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  day  lay  in  the  deep  shade  of  some 
overhanging  willows ;  indeed  it  was  only  when  the 
sun  had  reached  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens  in 
his  downward  course  that  a  small  opening  per- 
mitted his  rays  for  a  short  time  to  brighten  the 
simple  mound.  Bobby  needed  no  dial  to  discover 
the  hour  when  this  occurred,  and  never  failed  to 
be  there,  watching  for  it  with  intense  anxiety.  As 
we  drew  near  the  spot  we  saw  him  busily  em- 
ployed with  his  flowers,  trimming  some  and  care- 
fully transplanting  others.  We  remarked  too  that 
many  of  them  had  been  removed  from  the  grave 
of  Janet  and  placed  by  the  side  of  it — ^we  knew 
not  why  at  the  time — ^but  it  seemed  as  though  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  soon  be  beneath 
them.  We  did  not  disturb  liim  but  quietly  passed 
in  another  direction. 
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It  was  in  tbe  afternoon  of  a  day  in  the  eariy 
Antumn  and  Bobby  and  I  were  strolling  across  tbe 
fields ;  be  was  leaning  on  me,  for  be  bad  become 
so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  for  without  help^ 
For  several  weeks  be  had  been  confined  to  the 
house,  from  no  particular  disease  however,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  gradually  passing  away, 
and  as  his  physical  strength  failed  bis  mind  be- 
came proportionably  stronger.  There  was  no  in- 
dication of  his  relapsing  into  lunacy ;  but  he  grew 
more  gentle — ^more  etherial ;  so  unlike  anything 
earthly  that  it  seemed  as  though  he  bad  prema- 
turely put  on  immortality. 

It  is  painful  to  watch  the  slow  approach  of  death 
to  the  young — the  buds  of  hope  and  promise  sink- 
ing into  the  cold  embrace  of  the  grave — but  in  this 
case  regret -was  lessened  by  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  fote.  Indeed  death  was 
far  preferable  to  the  semi -existence  he  bad  known. 
On  this  day  he  had  asked  me  to  take  him  near  the 
churchyard — to  look  once  more  on  the  grave  of 
his  chirdhood's  love.  As  we  drew  near  the  place 
a  change  became  visible  in  his  appearance  and, 
looking  up  at  the  sun,  be  said : — 

"  The  sunbeam  will  soon  be  on  the  grave  and 
it  will  very  soon  be  on  mine." 

"  Why,"  I  said,  «  are  you  always  thinking  of 
sunbeams?  It  would  be  better  to  discourage  such 
thoughts." 

"Discourage  the  thought  of  Janet,"  he  said, 
looking  at  me,  reproachfully ;  "  she  is  the  sunbeam 
of  my  thoughts — she  is  the  sunbeam  itself— it  has 
been  all  a  night  to  me  without  it.  They  thought 
me  mad  but  I  was  not  mad.  I  felt  that  it  was 
one  weary,  weary  night — and  I  longed  for  the 
morning  to  break.  Are  they  ail  mad  who  watch 
and  pray  for  the  day-spring  ?  It  is  coming  now.  I 
know  it — I  feel  it.  It  was  whispered  to  mc  when 
I  last  sat  by  Janet's  grave — it  spoke  in  the  sun- 
beam that  like  me  loves  the  spot — the  last  fare- 
well beam  that  kisses  the  rose  which  blooms  over 
her  heart.    Tell  me  not  to  think  no  more  of  sun- 


beams— ^I  have  lived  and  I  shall  die  in  a  sun- 
beam." 

There  was  a  melancholy  tenderness  in  his  voice 
that  went  to  the  heart,  and  mine  was  so  full  that 
I  could  not  feply.  So  we  walked  on  in  silence 
until  we  reached  the  gate,  when  be  felt  exhausted 
and  sat  down  completely  overcome  with  fatigue. 
The  change  that  I  had  before  observed  in  his 
looks  became  more  apparent ;  I  was  too  young  to 
understand  the  indications  or  I  might  have  known 
that  death  was  placing  a  mark  on  his  victim. 
Aftter  a  few  minutes  he  spoke,  but  it  was  scarcely 
above  a  whisper.  His  desire  was  to  reach  the 
grave,  and  after  much  difiiculty  I  placed  him  on 
his  fovorite  spot,  and  becoming  alarmed  at  his  in- 
creasing weakness,  ran  back  to  his  mother's  cot- 
tage, and  having  told  her  where  he  was,  hastened 
to  the. house  of  Mr.  Bray,  and  we  went  back  to* 
gether.  •  His  mother  was  already  there  and  was 
sitting  on  the  grave  with  Bobby's  head  in  her  lap. 
Alas !  how  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in  that 
short  time. 

It  was  proposed  to  convey  him  home,  but  be 
looked  so  imploringly  as  he  asked  them^  to  let 
him  die  there,  that  a  reluctant  assent  was  given, 
and  I  was  dispatched  for  the  clergyman. 

The  sun  was  just  descending  behind  the  willow 
trees  and  throwing  his  beams  through  the  open- 
ing opposite  tbe  grave  when  I  returned  with  the 
minister. 

The  dying  boy  beckoned  me  to  his  side,  for  his 
mother  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  pointing  to  the 
sun  and  then  to  a  particular  spot  near  him,  whis- 
pered, **  move  me  there."  They  did  so,  and  tbe 
minister  knelt  by  him*and  pra/ed.  He  seemed  to 
watch  him  with  much- anxiety,  and  once  whispered 
"  it  will  soon  be  there."  At  length  the  shadows 
on  the  ^rave  increased,  tbe  sunbeams  gradually 
withdrew,  and  as  the  last  one  lingered  on  tbe  rose 
that  grew  above  the  heart  of  Janet  he  gave  me 
one  look  and  faintly  smiling  died,  as  be  had  pre- 
dicted, ''  in  a  sunbeam." 


LOVE. 


BT      MISS      ELIZA      HURLB7. 


*Tia  like  tbe  dew  of  heaven 
That  falls  to  cheer  the  earth. 
All  the  beet  attributes  of  mind. 
Have  from  love's  source  their  birth. 

Pity  from  love  artseth, 
From  love  true  bliss  has  grown, 
Hope  gleans  from  love  Its  aliment. 
On  tku  erects  its  throne. 

Friendship  may  weave  a  garland. 
And  gold  may  link  a  chain, 
But  litve  alone  can  form  ■  clasp 
Unbroken  to  remain. 

Love  bringeth  hearts  together, 
Uniteth  hand  to  hand. 


It  is  tbe  link  that  gently  binds 
In  hymen*s  holy  band. 

Love,  woman^  love  is  steadfast, 

Once  known,  'tia  like  that  star 

Which  swerves  not  though  the  vessel  wreck, 

And  shattered  be  each  spar. 

J^vo.  *twas  the  bliss  of  Eden 
Ere  sin  bad  found  a  place  ; 
'Tie  holy,  as  the  foot  prints  shown 
Where  Jesu's  steps  we  trace. 

Woman,  with  love  her  portion, 
Will  like  the  waters  glido. 
From  the  firm  rock  descending, 
Swayed  not  by  time  or  tide 
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VOICES   FROM   THE   OLD   WORLD. 


BY      GRACE      GREENWOOD. 


A  voiCK  from  out  the  Highlands, 

Old  Scotta*a  moantoin  bomei — 
From  wild  bamftide  and  darksome glco 

And  craggy. steep  it  comet ! 
Iff  it  the  shout  of  huntsmen  bold 

Who  chase  the  antlered  stag, 
Who  sound  the  horn  and  cheer  the  hound, 

And  leap  from  crag  to  crag  1 
Is  it  the  call  of  rising  clans. 

The  cry  of  gathering  men  1 
Pours  freedom's  rocky  fortress  forth 

Its  Gaelic  hordes  again  1 
Throng  round  the  Scottish  chieftains 

Such  hosts  aa,  long  ago. 
In  moantain  storms,  of  valor 

Swept  down  upon  the  foe  1 
When  hoarse  and  deep,  like  thunder. 

Their  shouts  of  vengeful  wrath, 
And  the  lightning  of  drawn  clajmores 

Flashed  out  upon  their  path  1 

Far  other  are  the  fearful  sounds 

Borne  o*er  the  wintry  wave — 
The  cry  of  mortal  agunj^ 

The  death-groans  of  the  brave ! 
For  once  a  foe  invincible 

The  kilted  Gael  hath  found; 
At  length  one  field  beholds  him  yield— 

8tarvation*9  battle-ground  I 

Thus,  thus  come  forth  the  mountaineers — 

Pale,  gaunt  and  ghastly  bands. 
Who  westward  turn  their  frenzied  eyes 

And  stretch  their  shrivelled  hands  ! 
And  like  the  shriek  of  madness  comes 

Their  wild,  beseeching  ery— 
"  Bread,  bread !— we  faint,  we  waste,  we  starve ! 

Bread,  broad  l^h  God,  we  die  !  ** 

And  shall  they  perish  thus,  whose  sues, 

Stout  warrior-men  and  stern, 
With  Wallace  battled  side  by  side. 

And  bled  at  Bannoekburn  7 

Wher«  freodom*s  new-world  realms  expand, 

Where  western  sunsets  glow, 
A  naiiou  with  one  mighty  voice 

Gives  back  the  answer— JVo  / 


I'is  oun,  'tis  ours,  the  godlike  power 

To  bid  doomed  thousands  live : 
Then  let  us  on  the  waters  cast 

The  bread  of  our  reprieve — 
Give,  give  !— when  Scotia's  proud  sons  beg— 

Oh,  Heaven,  who  would  not  give?   . 

t 

And  forms  of  womanhood  are  there — 

The  matron  and  the  maid — 
Strange,  haggard,  famine-wasted  shapes, 

In  tattered  garbs  arrayed ; 
And  these  are  they  whose  beauties  rue 

Are  famed  in  song  and  story — 
And  these  are  they  whose  mothers*  names 

Are  linked  with  Scotland's  glory! 
Ah,  they  too  gaze  with  dim,  sad  eyes, 

Out  o'er  the  western  main — 
While  there  are^beating  woman-hearts 

T%qf  ahail  not  gaze  in  vain  I 
We  rest  not  till  we  minister 

To  their  despairing  need — 
Give,  give  I — oh,  Heaven,  who  would  not  give 

When  Scotia's  daughters  plead  1 

A  voice  from  Erin's  stoned  iaie 

Cumes  sweeping  o*er  the  main— 
Ua !  calls  she  on  her  sons  to  strike 

For  freedoDt  once  again  1 
Or  rises  from  her  heart  of  fire 

The  pealing  voice  of  song. 
Or  rolls  the  tide  of  eloquence 

The  burdened  air  along  1 
Or  ringeth  out  some  lay  of  love. 

By  blue-eyed  maidens  sung, 
Or  sweeter,  dearer  music  yet, 

The  laughter  of  the  young  1 

Far  other  is  that  fearful  voice, 

A  sound  of  woe  and  dread — 
'Tjs  Erin  mourning  for  her  sons. 

The  dying  and  the  dead  ! 
They  perish  in  the  open  fields. 

They  fall  beside  the  way, : 
Or  lie  within  their  hovel-homes. 

Their  bed  the  damp,  cold  clay. 
And  watch  the  sluggish  tide  of  life 

Ebb  slowly  day  by  day  ! 
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They  siok  ai  •inks  the  mariner 

When  wrecked  upon  the  wave, 
**  Unknelled,  uneoffined  and  unknown," 

No  winding-aheet — no  grave  I 

To  ut  her  cry ;  be  our  reply, 

Bread-laden  argoiies ; 
Let  love's  divine  armada  mej9t 

Her  fearful  enemies ! 
Give,  give !  and  feel  the  smile  of  God 

Upon  thy  spirit  lie — 
Draw  back,  and  let  thy  poor  goal  hear 

Its  angers  parting  sigh — 
Give,  give ! — oh.  Heaven,  who  would  not  give 

When  Erin's  brave  sons  die  ? 


Oh,  sisters,  there  are  famishing 

The  old  with  silver  hair, 
And  dead,  uaburied  babes  are  left 

To  waste  upon  the  air ! 
And  mothers  wan  and  fever-worn 

Beside  their  hearths  are  sinking, 
And  maiden  forms  while  yet  in  life, 

To  skeletona  are  shrinking ! 

Ho,  freight  the  good  ship  to  the  wale, 

Pile  high  the  golden  grain — 
A  nation's  life-boat  spreads  her  sail, 

God  speed  her  o'er  the  main ! 
His  peace  shall  calm  the  stormy  skies, 

And  rest  upon  the  waters — 
Give,  give ! — oh,  Heaven,  who-woald  not  give 

When  perish  Erin's  daughters  1 


THE   ROYAL    CLOCK. 


BT     MRS.     LTDIA     H.     SiaOUENEY 


In  the  palace  of  Versaillee  was  a  clock  that,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  reigning  monarch,  stood  poinkinf  at  the  hoar 
when  his  predecessor  died,  and  was  not  to  be  moved  agtain  till  the  moment  of  his  own  death. 


Wbkrk  the  halls  with  splendors  glow, 
Where  the  gorgeous  fountains  throw 

Fnllest  flood. 
There,  a  chronicler  of  time, 
Wrapped  in  mystery  sublime, 

Mutely  stood. 

Like  the  finger  on  the  wall 
That  Belshaizar's  featival 

Dashed  with  dread ; 
Btern  it  bore  the  doom  of  fate, 
While  the  crowd  with  joy  elate, 

Cheeked  their  tread. 

Fixed  as  adamantine  chain. 
Wilt  thou  never  move  again  1 
Then  methought  an  inward  strain 

Kurmured  low — 
*'  Blind  with  pomp  or  folly's  ehaae, 
Call  the  king  I    He  can  trace 
The  true  answer  in  my  feee — 

He  doth  know. 

**  When  he  stmggleth  long  and  sore, 
When  he  links  to  earth  no  more 


Hate  or  love- 
When  his  eye  hath  lost  iu  light, 
When  his  hands  grow  stiff  and  white, 

Mine  shall  move. 

"  When  his  crown  availeth  not, 
And  the  death-hues  blear  and  blot 

Brow  and  cheek — 
When  his  tongue  no  more  can  frame 
Vaunt  of  power  or  wail  of  shame, 

Mine  ihall  speak. 

"  I  shall  speak— I  shall  move. 
While  his  fickle  eourtien  rovt 

Far  away. 
With  my  doom  of  fate  and  fear 
For  the  new-made  monarches  ear 

I  shall  stay.' 
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Slow  the  murmur  in  the  breast 
Died  away— and  there  at  rest.' 

Btill  and  stem, 
Stood  that  monitor  sublime, 
Teaching  truths  that  power  and  prime 

Shrink  to  learn. 
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BESSIE:   OR   THE   GRANT   FAMILY. 


BT     ANNIB      MIDDLETON. 


"Didn't  we  once  consider  Bessie  rather  plain, 
mother?"  whispered  Clarence  Grant,  turning 
to  a  graceful,  pale  lady  with  a  decidedly  high-bred 
air,  who  was  leaning  languidly  back  in  a  superb 
chair,  looking  distrait  enough  for  a  duchess. 

"  Yes,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  changing  our 
opinion  now,"  she  replied,  in  a  soft,  but  slightly 
fretful  voice. 

"  Why  mother !  **  exclaimed  Clarence,  in  a  tone 
of  utter  astonishment,   "I  think  she's  a  perfect 
beauty.    Not  my  style,  I  acknowledge,"  he  con- 
tinued, glancing  critically,  with  head  bent  a  little 
to  one  side,  at  Bessie.    Now  any  one  who  bad 
ever  seen   Kate   Linsey,   a  little  golden-haired, 
blue-eyed  fairy  in  the  neighborhood,  knew  pre- 
cisely what  Clarence's  style  ^as.   "  But  yet  utterly 
and  completely  bewitching,"  he  resumed,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  looking  no  longer  critically,  but 
with  a  decided  expression  of  admiration.    "  That 
black  glossy  waving  hair,    and  those  beautiful 
great  eyes — see  her  now,  as  she  looks  down;  her 
long  dark  lashes  showing  to  such  advantage  on 
her  pretty  red  cheeks.    Such  lovely  dimples  too, 
and  altogether  she  has  such  a  sun-shiny,  guile- 
less, delightful  sort  efface.      She  is,  almost  too 
roley-poley,  to  be  sure,"  continued  Clarence,  '*  but 
her  shoulders  are  all  the  prettier  for  it ;  and  as  for 
her  dear  little  brown  hands  and  arms,  why,  they 
are  perfect  beauties." 

His  mother  laughed.  "  Absolutely  getting  into 
the  heroics,  Clarence,  I  suppose  you  will  con- 
clude by  vowing  that  Louise  cannot  be  compared 
with  her." 

'*  Certainly,  I  do  not  think  that  she  is  half  so 
pretty,"  replied  Clarence,  without  hesitation. 

His  mother  looked  indignantly  incredulous,  but 
seeing  that  he  was  absolutely  in  earnest,  murmur- 
ed, languidly, "  You  were  always  crazy  about  that 
child,"  and  sank  back  on  her  cushions,  apparently 
exhausted  by  the  effort. 

The  room  was  small  and  plain ;  indeed  its  fur- 
niture and  inmates  had  evidently  graced  much 
\'0  grander  prem'aes.  A  rich  wilton  covered  the 
floor,  the  few  chairs  were  superb  antiques,  a  little 
French  clock  rested  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  a 
light  graceful  table  was  covered  with  various 
pretty  knick-knacks.  Reclining  on  a  divan  of 
blue  damask  at  the  other  side  of  the  grate,  was  a 
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very  beautiful  girl,  whose  £iir,  pale  countenance 
bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Grant's ;  the 
same  querulous  expression  marking  it  also  which 
distinguished  the  elder  lady's.  The  face  was  an 
oval,  features  noble  and  extremely  perfect,  yet  on 
the  smooth  brow,  in  the  full  deep  blue  eye,  and 
throughout  the  languid  grace  of  the  entire  figure, 
was  a  sort  of  fretful  inerineas  to  "be  comprehended 
at  a  glance,  though  impossible  to  describe.  Bessie 
sat  on  the  floor  by  her  aide,  as  merry,  active  and 
charming  a  little  creature  as  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, or  her  brother  Clarence  in  the  height  of  his 
enthusiasm  ever  imagined.  Resting  on  her  lap 
,with  one  hand  over  her  strings  was  a  guitar. 

**  And  so,  sister,  you  are  too  tired  to  let  me  teach 
you  that  pretty  song?  "    said  Bessie.    "  So  pretty 
and  so  rare  too.  Mr.  Jourmelle  nearly  shakes  hia 
head  off  in  his  energetic  assurances  that  *  you  can 
get  it  nowhere.  Mademoiselle  Grant — ^no !  not  for 
any  money  in  all  America.'    And  Mademoiselle 
shakes  her  head  back  and  protests  that  she  is  in- 
finitely delighted,  for  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
only  herself  and  a  few  choice  pupils  at  Mrs.  O's 
will  be  able  to  charm  the  world  in  general.     I 
wish  you  could  see. our  new  music- teacher;  she 
seems  so  gentle  and  sad,  so  pale  too,  and  dresses 
in  deep  mourning.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  accustom- 
ed to  teaching,  for  she  starts  and  ia  painfully  em- 
barrassed at  times,  and  it  is  with  an  evident  effort 
that  she  controls  herselE    I've  made  her  out  quite 
a  heroine,  an  heiress  perhaps,    who  lost  fisither, 
mother,  property  and  all,  at  one  blow,  and  left  a 
lovely  luxurious  home  in  the  first  agony  of  her 
bereavement,  to  seek  her  support  among  strangers. 
I  feel  so  sorry  for  rich  people,  when  they  grow 
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poor 

"  Pray,  Bessy,  do  not  talk  any  more  su^non- 
sense,"  interrupted  Mis.  Grant,  harshly. 

Bessie  looked  down  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
was  silent,  but  soon  the  little  chattering  tongue 
began  again  eotto  voce  to  her  sister :  **  Do  take 
the  guitar  and  try  it — ^you  are  so  beautiful  when 
yon  play.  There — supported  by  the  cushions,  with 
the  tip  of  your  little  shoe  just  touching  this  bri- 
oche— and  that  hand,  that  miracle  of  a  white 
hand,  resting  on  the  strings.  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  Mr.  Gracie  at  your  coming-out  party.  You 
know  how  animated,  almoet  wild  he  is,  in  his 
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gestures,  and  how  his  great  wild  black  eyes  flash 
and  roll.  *  The  grace  of  a  sylph, '  he  exclaimed, 
in  his  sonorous,  grandiloqaent  tones,  '  (he  grace 
of  a  sylph,  the  step  of  a  queen,  and,  Heavens ! 
what  a  hand!'  It  was  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  but 
he  happened  to  espy  me  in  the  comer  as  he  con- 
cluded, and  glared  with  those  horrible  eyes  so 
fiercely  at  me,  that  I  looked  as  stupidly  as  I  knew 
how,  pretended  to  have  neither  eyes,  ears  nor 
understanding,  and,  gathering  myself  up  in  a 
little  insignificant  ball,  shrunk  away.  I  did  not 
recover  from  the  fright  in  some  time,  I  can  assure 
you.  That  is  perfectly  charming  now.  What 
would  Mr.  Gracie  say  if  he  could  see  you  to 
night  7  I  wish  Mr.  Frank  Percival  would  happen 
in.  Why  will  you  never  play  for  Mr.  Frank? 
Bat,  oh  1  there's  papa,  and,  where  's  the  tea  1 " 
and,  rising  in  an  inconceivable  hurry,  Bessie 
rushed  out  of  one  door,  as  Mr.  Grant  walked  in 
at  the  other. 

"How  do  you  do,  Clarence?"  he  exclaimed, 
shaking  his  son  heartily  by  the  hand.  "  How  are 
you,  my  dear  boy  ?  " 

For  a  moment  his  expression  was  gay  and 
courteous,  but  the  habitual  fretfulness  and  gloom 
soon  succeeded.  He  stood,  warming  his  hands, 
by  the  grate. 

"  Where  is  Bessie,  and  where  are  rayslippeis? 
(in  a  discontented,  fiiult-finding  tone.)  I  met  your 
amiable  employer  to-day,  Clarence,  (this  time 
there  was  a  decided  sneer,)  and  he  actnslly  had 
the  condescension  to  compliment  me  upon  the 
efficiency  with  which  you  discharged  your  duties, 
evidently  expecting  me  to  be  flattered  by  the  in- 
formation that  my  son  could  measure  tape  and 
carry  bundles  with  the  t)e8t  beggar's  brat  of  them 
ail.  A  pest  on  this  cursed  country !  The  fellow 
forgets  that  he  used  to  black  my  father's  boots." 

«0h,  sir,"  exclaimed  Clarence,  in  an  indig- 
nantly remonstrating  voice, "  you  do  Mr.  Harring- 
ton great  injustice.  He  cotdd  have  been  actuated 
by  none  but  the  kindest  motives,  and  naturally 
thought  that  it  would  gratify  you  to  hear  it.  I'm 
sure  it  does  me,  that  I  do  what  I  am  obliged  to 
well,  even  if  it  is  only  carrying  bundles  and 
measuring  tape." 

Clarence's  fine  frank  fiice  glowed  with  earnest- 
ness as  he  concluded. 

"Where  is  Bessie?"  asked  Mr.  Grant  again 
after  a  moment's  silence.  And  where  was  Bessie  ? 
Why,  in  the  neatest  of  all  possible  little  kitchens, 
buttering,  with  infinite  dispatch,  tiny  slices  of 
delicate  white  bread.  Though  the  hands  were  so 
busy,  the  tongue  did  not  stop ;  no,  not  for  a 
moment. 

"  And  now,  Hannah,"  she  exclaimed  to  the  old 
woman,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Grant's  personal  at- 
tendant at  the  time  of  her  marriage  and  filled 
successively  the  posts  of  nurse,   chamber-maid. 
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cook  and  laundress  since — now  nurse,  chamber- 
maid, cook  and  laundress  all  together.  "Now, 
Hannah,"  said  Bessie,  ''see  that  you  cut  that 
smoked-beef  very,  very  thin,  for  mamma  cannot  eat 
it  unless  it  is ;  and  yon  must  make  the  tea  too, 
to*night,  Hannah,  for  it  is  so  late  and  papa  will 
be  so  impatient.  The  tea  must  be  nice  and 
strong,  for  Mr.  Clarence,  you  know,  is  at  home, 
aud  he  must  have  some  cake,"  continued  B(  ssie, 
rather  to  herself  than  her  attendant.  "  He  has 
not  had  any  in  an  age ;  to  be  sure  it  would  be 
distressing  if  Mr.  Frank  Percival  Came  to  t<>a  (as 
he  very  often  does)  to-morrow  night,  and  I  know 
that  there  is  not  much  more  leil  than  enough  for 
once.  But  I  can't  help  it,"  continued  Bessie,  and 
the  little  curly  head  wagged  very  decidedly. 
"  I'll  cut  small  pieces  and  not  eat  any  myself," 
she  murmured,  apologetically. 

"  Bessie ! "  called  her  father,  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Fm  coming.  Oh,  how  angry  his 
voice  sounded,"  and  Bessie's  little  heart  throbbed 
almost  audibly  in  the  fever  of  her  haste  and  fear. 

"  Now  Hannah,  you  can  bring  in  the  tray." 

"I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  papa,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  her  sweet  cheerful  tones,  entering  the 
room  with  a  pair  of  beautiful  slippers,  (which  she 
had  embroidered,  by-tfae-way,  herself,)  in  hand. 
'*  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  not  having  your 
chair  and  shoes  ready,"  and  she  drew  a  heavy 
arm-chair  from  the  corner  as  she  spoke;  "but  I 
was  talking  to  Louise,  and  really  forgot  how  late 
it  was." 

"  Ten  minutes  past  seven  and  I  have  been  in 
the  house  fifteen,"  returned  Mr.  Grant,  in  a  se- 
verely admonitory  tone.  "  Tea  should  have  been 
ready  five  minutes  after  I  entered;  indeed  five 
minutes  too  soon  is  much  better  than  even  one 
minute  too  late.  You  know  a  week  ago  I  was 
obliged  to  reprove  you  for  the  same  thing." 

Bessie  did  not  remind  her  father  that  his  watch 
on  that  occasion  had  been  in  fault  and  her  tea 
ready  to  a  minute,  but  arranged  his  slippers,  lit 
the  solar  lamp  and  proceeded  to  pour  out  the  tea, 
which  the  old  servant  had  placed  on  the  table. 
Even  the  fumes  of  the  firagrant  beverage  could 
not  dissipate  Mr.  Grant's  wrath. 

"Punctuality  is  a  great  thing,"  he  continued, 
"  a  very  great  thing.  There  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing and  every-ihing  in  its  time.  You  should  have 
selected  some  other  time  to  talk  with  your  sister." 

**  Talking  such  nonsense,  too,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Grant;  "better  have  let  it  alone  altogether. 
Really  Bessie  is  getting  a  great  talker ;  her  tongue 
is  almost  insufferable.  She  has  acquired, some 
very  common  vulgar  ways,  since  she  left  Maddme 
B's,"  sighed  the  lady. 

"  She  must  get  over  them  then,  for  dhe  never 
can  go  back  to  Madame  B's,"  growled  Mr.  Grant, 
"  the  bills  even  at  Mrs.  O's  are  enormous ;    our 
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daaghtera*  education  costs  now-a^days  as  much  as 
tbeir  grand-mothers  spent  in  a  life  •time." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Grant,  do  not  bring 
up  any  such  yalgar  calculations,"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  roused  from  her  fretfulness  to  positive  in- 
dignation. "  That  I  should  have  lived  to  listen 
to  what  this  thing  costs,  and  what  that,  and 
from  you,  too,  Augustus,  who  never  appeared  to 
know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  eipense  in 
the  world." 

'*  Better  if  I  had  known  it  sooner,"  retorted  the 
gentleman.  "  Bessie,  where  is  your  tea  to-night  ?  " 
his  paUence  if  it  had  not  been  before,  was  cer- 
tainly now  exhausted.  Bessie  was  very  long 
pouring  it,  her  hand  trembled  and  could  scarcely 
support  the  large  silver  pot,  and  something  bright 
and  round  glistened  on  the  long  dark  lash. 

"  Let  me  hand  it,  Bessie,"  exclaimed  Clarence, 
springing  lightly  toward  her.  **  See  what  an  in- 
imitable waiter  I'll  make,  my  little  sister.  Was 
ever  anything  done  with  more  grace  and  dexter- 
ity ?  "  as  he  handed  a  cap  to  his  mother  ;  **  black 
John's  flourish  and  all.  How  that  fellow  used  to 
delight  me,  so  overwhelmed  with  the  importance 
of  ins  office,  so  consequential  and  superlatively 
elevated.  If  we  had  been  princesses  and  dukes 
he  could  not  have  served  us  with  greater  defe- 
KDCA.  I  met  him  the  other  day  in  the  street,  and 
he  stood  hat  in  hand  while  he  asked  after  master, 
mistress  and  the  young  ladies,  though  the  wind 
was  as  keen  as  a  sword." 

"  Surphsmg  to  see  any  such  thing  in  this  devil- 
ish country,"  said  Mr  Grant,  in  a  softened  tone, 
sipping  his  tea.  *'  But  what  infernal  mistake  is 
tiiis,  Bessie  1     Vou've  ruined  it  with  sugar." 

'*  My  mistake  altogether,  sir,"  exclaimed  Cla- 
rence. **  I've  given  you  probably  my  cup,  which, 
you  know,  instead  of  having  nuue  in  it,  is  all  su- 
gar. Let  me  take  it ;  Bessie  will  make  you 
another." 

As  Bessie  handed  him  the  other,  she  gave  a 
quick  merry  glance  from  her  great  black  eyes, 
and  smiled  one  of  her  own  arch  pleasant  smiles. 
Clarence  knew  she  comprehended  his  ruae,  for 
Bessie  certaiiUy  had  omitted  sugar  in  none  of 
the  cups. 

"  I  met  Percival  in  the  street  to-day,"  resumed 
Clarence,  (baffled  in  his  former  effort  at  intro- 
ducing agreeable  themes,)  **  and  he  said  he  was 
coming  here  to-night." 

This  time  the  bait  took. 

**  I'm  glad  of  it  i  he  is  a  very  agreeable  visitor," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Grant. 

'*A  very  fine  fellow,"  added  Mr.  Grant,  '<a 
noble  fellow,  not  one  of  your  summer-friends." 

"Faitliful  and  true,  eh,  Louise?"  laughed  Cla- 
rence. '*  You  must  reward  such  surprising  con- 
stancy, unless  mother  persists  in  your  accepting 
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quite    enthusiastic    before  Frank  Percival's  re- 
turn." 

"Nonsense,  Clarence,"  said  Mm.  Grant,  half 
provoked,  yet  smiling  in  spite  of  herself;  "old 
Mr.  Deming,  indeed ! " 

<*  Nay,  never  deny  it,  mother  mine,"  continu- 
ed ClaroQce  ;  "  I  affirm,  on  my  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man, (as  old  Bill  used  to  say,)  that  1  found  you 
one  moming'cloeeted  with  Louise,  making  out  Mr. 
Deming  a  perfect  hhv9  de  romanf  while  all  Loo, 
there,  could  say  in  opposition,  was  a  feeble  de- 
mur on  the  probability  of  his  living  forever.  A 
rich  young  widow,  ha !  ha !  and  Mr.  Frank  Per- 
dval,  or  some  other  Mr.  Frank,  for  U  futwr." 

Mr.  Grant  laughed  heartily  at  his  wife's  vexa- 
tion and  vain  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  Cla- 
rence's words,  even  Louise  (spiritless  and  quiet  as 
she  generally  was)  smiled,  and  Bessie  rang  out 
one  of  the  blithest  little  peals  imaginable. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Frank 
Percival  entered.  He  might  be  described  by  ne- 
gatives. He  was  neither  very  tail  nor  very  short, 
neither  fair  nor  dark,  his  hair  was  not  of  a  sunny 
brown  nor  rivalling  th6  plumage  of  the  raven's 
wing.  He  was  neither  very  silent  nor  very  talk- 
ative, not  troubled  with  mauvaise  honU  or  auda- 
ciously free  in  his  manner.  He  was  not  strictly 
handsome  nor  certainly  the  reverse.  What  was 
Mr.  Frank,  then  ?  Why,  agreeable.  Yes,  par- 
ticularly so,  those  who  envied  or  disliked  him 
added,  "  when  he  chose  to  be ; "  and  his  friends 
invariably  returned  that  **  he  always  chose  to  be, 
then."  There  was  something  extremely  fascinat- 
ing in  his  address,  the  result  (in  parti  of  the  most 
perfect  good-breeding.  Extremes  meet ;  simplicity 
characterizes  untrammelled  nature,  and  the  per- 
fection of  art  or  rather  cultivation.  In  Mr.  Per- 
cival's  maimer  there  was  nothing  studied  or  pre- 
meditated; it  appeared  the  result  of  a  most 
harmonious  inner-being,  producing  (as  a  matter 
of  course)  appropriate  acts  and  gestures.  How- 
ever gracefully  a  thing  was  done,  you  were  con- 
fident that  it  was  an  imprompiu ;  ha  never  thought 
how  he  was  doing  it.  He  talked  remarkably 
well,  not  pedantically ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
shine.  Yet  one  felt  refreshed  afid  entertained 
while  listening.  There  was  a  moment's  involun- 
tary silence  after  he  entered,  for  the  connection 
of  his  name  with  Clarence's  last  sentence  had 
made  the  supposition  of  his  hearing  it  rather 
awkward,  but  it  soon  passed  away.  His  air  was 
not  that  of  a  lover  or  ordinary  acquaintance,  but 
more  the  easy  and  fiuniliar  footing  of  a  friend  of 
the  family. 

"Have  you  taken  tea,  Percival?**  said  Blr. 
Grant. 

«  Pray,  take  a  cup,  Mr.  PercMllii^^  Mrs.  G. 

<'Will  yott  not  le|.me  make  you  one?"   ex- 
claimed Beaue,  whose  eyes  had  grown  unnsoally 
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bright  and  cheeks  dimpled  surprisingly  on  his 
entrance.  He  had  declined  the  first  two  over- 
tures, but  the  persuasiye  tones  in  which  the  lost 
was  couched  induced  him  to  turn  with  a  "  Thank 
you,  Miss  Bessie,  I  believe  I  will." 

He  stood  by  the  table  as  she  poured  it  out,  then 
sealed  himself,  with  cup  in  hand,  on  the  lounge  by 
the  side  of  Louise. 

"Ton   have   heard   of  the    weddiftg.    Miss 
Grant  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  have  not ;  whose  1 "  asked  the  lady. 

"  Whose  ?  Why  ihe  gallant  and  chivalric— oh ! 
that  the  language  were  sufficient  to  give  name  to 
his  perfections !  —  Arthur  T.  Brenton,  to  the  most 
fair,  most  lovely,  (I  crave  her  pardon  for  adding,) 
most  romantic.  Miss  Matilda  Manners." 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grant  and 
Louise  in  a  breath. 

"  Most  true,  I  can  assure  you,  as  my  eyes  and 
ears  can  wimess.  Now,  ladies,"  he  continued 
gayiy,  "  be  mercilul ;  do  not  puzzle  me  with 
questions  how  the  bride  was  dressed,  agitations 
and  emotion  and  ail  that ;  for  I  can  only  protest 
on  my  honor  that  it  was  whue,  an  undistinguish- 
able  maze  of  lace,  satin  and  ornaments ;  in  fiiet 
she  seemed  almost  buried  under  her  finery ;  and 
as  to  the  display  of  sentiment — smile  on  the  lip, 
and  tear  in  the  eye— why  of  course,  (Mrs.  Man- 
nexs's  daughter)  it  was  comme  il  faut  The  truth 
was,"  he  went  on  in  a  more  serious  manner,  **  I 
had  a  hint  of  the  afiair  firom  head-quarten,  with 
the  announcement  that  from  the  recent  death  in 
the  family  it  was  to  be  exceedingly  private;  yet, 
if  I  had  any  curiosity,  why  they  were  to  be  mar- 
ried in  church  on  such  an  evening.  I  went,  of 
course ;  drove  up  in  a  tremendous  shower  just  as 
the  bridal  party  had  arrived,  and  had  the  bliss  of 
seeing  the  fair  Jianeie  borne  in  the  arms  qf  her 
future  lord  fit>m  the  carriage  to  the  church.  She 
is  petite,  you  know,  and  Brenton  herculean  in 
his  proportions,  so  it  was  quite  a  pretty  nice  little 
affair,  I  can  assure  you  ;  elegantly  done.  I  was 
delighted  that  it  rained.  How  &r  had  I  taken 
her?  Oh,  to  the  door.  She  was  consciously 
lovely  and  blushmg  as  she  walked  up  the  aisle, 
made  the  responses  with  enthusiastic  fervor,  and 
flank  half  fainting  on  his  shoulder  at  the  con- 
clusion. All  done  in  the  most  approved  novel-like 
style,  yon  perceive." 

Frank  Percival  was  certainly  in  extravagant 
spirits.  He  had  not  talked  such  a  quantity  of 
nonsense  for  a  tvrelve-month. 

"A  very  imprudent  match,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,"  remarked  Mr.  Grant ;  **  Where  are  they 
going  to  live?"      ^ 

"  Oh ;  in  a  beaiitifiiUittle  cottage  in  the  suburbs 

of .    ^!^«4l!f  make  any  sacrifices  for  his 

flake,  and,  to  do  the  poor  girL^ostiee,  I  believe 
she  is  perfectly  siiicers  in  these  profitssiens,  \m\ 


unfortunately  in  all  her  economical  chateaux  en 
Espagne  she  never  sees  herself  arrayed  otherwise 
than  in  satins  and  velvets,  and  having  dinners  it 
la  mode.  I  confess  I  have  no  opinion — ^begging 
your  pardon,  Miss  Grant— of  young  lady-ish  ideas 
of  economy." 

MisB  Grant  smiled  languidly  and  sweetly,  and 
laid  the  very  whitest  hand  in  the  world  on  Bessie's 
jetty  curls  which  rested  on  her  lap;  the  little  de- 
moiselle having  ensconced  herself  at  her  sister's 
feet. 

"Come  Bessie,  play!"  exclaimed  Clarence. 
«  I  have  not  heard  you  in  an  age." 

**  Do,  Miss  Bessie,"  added  Mr.  Percival. 

"  What  shall  it  be?"  said  Bessie,  with  a  glance 
of  infinite  espiiglerie;  "Mr.  Jourmelle's  only 
copy  which  can  be  obtained  in  all  America,  in 
Mr.  Jourmelle's  own  inimitable  style  7  "  and  she 
took  the  guitar  and  mimicked  with  great  archness 
and  effect  the  little  Frenchman's  dumb  show  of 
raptures  and  enthusiasm — wagging  the  head, 
dosing  the  eyes  and  divers  contortions — and  con- 
oluded  amid  a  torrent  of  laughter. 

Mrs.  Grant  alone  looked  grave.  "Bbssie  is 
almost  too  old — nearly  sixteen — for  such  an  ex- 
hibition," were  the  lady's  meditations ;  however 
she  is  so  small,  she  seems  much  younger  and  this 
very  childish  careless  way  of  behaving  adds  to  tfie 
illusion. 

''Another,  Beasie,"  cried  Clarence,  "give  us 
some  more." 

She  warbled  a  plaintive  air  touchiogly  and  art- 
lessly. In  fiict  there  was  this  merit  about  Bessie's 
singing,  she  entered  so  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it 
that  she  forgot  herself  and  her  hearers  altogether, 
and  they  were  very  apt  to  forget  them  too. 

"  Now,  Bessie,  just  the  one  where  you  beat  the 
strings  so  cunningly,  and  then  I've  done.  I  love  to 
see  her  little  brown  hands  dashing  up  and  down," 
he  murmured  apologetically,  to  his  mother. 

The  very  spirit  of  mirth  seemed  to  have  pos- 
sessed his  little  sister  ;  she  actually  revelled  in  the 
dancing,  wild,  gipsey  music,  singing  it  so  signifi- 
cantly and  as  gayiy  as  a  bird. 

**'  Charmingly  done.  Miss  Bessie,  we  owe  you  a 
vote  of  thanks,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Percival,  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  How  few  people  sing  ballads  well," 
he  added ;  "  cantatrices  ail  fail  most  signally  in 
this ;  they  give  too  much  effort,  too  muoh  expres- 
sion, too  much  voice,  too  much  everything ;  it 
should  be  like  breathing  or  laughing,  a  sort  of 
graceful  voluntary.  I  think.  Miss  Bessie,  you*d 
make  your  fortune  as  a  ballad  singer,"  he  added. 

"You  had  better  go  and  study  your  lessons, 
Bessie,"  exclaimed  her  mother  ;  "  you  appear  to 
have  forgotten  them  entirely  this  evening." 

Bessie  remembered  that  the  whole  of  her  Satur- 
day afternoon  had  been  passed  in  learning  the  les- 
sons, that  she  might  have  the  entire  evening  with 
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her  brother.  She  did  not  say  bo,  however,  bat 
roae  immediately  aad  giving  one  little  lingering, 
regretfal  glance  at  the  pleasant  circle,  her  eye 
resting  for  a  moment  on  Clarence,  disappeared. 
Mr.  Frank  Fercival  very  soon  after  took  his  leave, 
and  the  family  retired. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  had  each  abandoned  an 
elegant  house  furnished  comme  Ufaut  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  for  an  equally  elegant  home  in 
agreeable  proximity— of  their  own.  They  made 
no  sacrifice  in  marrying  each  other ;  in  fact  had 
never  mad*  any  in  their  respective  lives ;  possibly 
from  no  inclination  that  way,  certainly  there  had 
never  been  any  necessity. 

Equally  well-born  and  well-bred,  with  most 
luxurious  habits  and  tastes,  and — a  particularly 
pleasant  concomitant — ample  means  to  gratify 
them,  their  condition  for  years  was  enviable.  Mr. 
Grant  was  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a 
particular  passion  for  society,  books  and  agreeable 
refined  pursuits  in  general,  and  a  particular  disdain 
and  horror  of  the  merely  useful.  His  name  figured 
in  the  reports  of  a  large  banking  •  house ,4ind  hand- 
some additions  were  thus  yearly  made  to  his  am- 
ple fortune ;  but  as  to  personal  agency  in  the  affair, 
he  had  none. 

Mrs.  Grant  was  fastidious  to  an  excess,*  a  perfect 
Sybarite  in  all  her  habits ;  she  could  scarcely  ima- 
gine existence  endurable  without  the  luxuries  and 
appliances  to  which  she  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed.    Their  daughter  Louise  had  j  ist  made  her 
debut  with  unbounded  eclat,  when,  by  one  of  the 
pleasant  tricks  of  fortune  common  in  this  republi- 
can land,  a  change  took  place  in  the  money  market ; 
the  bank  was  hard  run — broke  ;  and  Mr.  Grant, 
gentleman  at  large,  with  handsome  house,  fine 
Biiaation,  wealth,  distinction  and  nothing  to  do, 
was  transformed  into   Mr.  Grant,  a  clerk  with 
scanty   revenue  in  the  custom-house,  a  diminu-    ; 
tive  habitation  in,  no  matter  what  street,  suffice 
it  to  say  one  which  his  lady-wUe  had  not  been 
conscious  before  was  in  existence.    Overwhelmed 
with  disgust  and  mortification,  the  gentleman  was 
inclined  to  forswear  the  world  entirely.    Not  by 
any  sanguinary  process,  as  cutting  his  throat  or  the 
like,   but  by  refraining  from  all  communication 
with  the  society  which  he  had  hitherto  found  so 
delightful.     But  his  daughters'  claims— even  with 
great  sacrifice  to  their  pride — Mrs.  Grant  insisted 
must   be    considered ;  consequently    that    most 
wretched  and  harassing  of  all  things  was  attempt- 
ed—an endeavor  to  keep  up  appearances  upon 
nothing.    Clarence^  a  fine,  high-spirited  boy,  had 
been  taken  necessarily  and  summarily  from  his 
junior  year  at  college,  and  placed  in  a  store.    He 
bore  it  like  a  hero,  however,  cheerfully  and  brave- 
ly ;  had  great  plans  for  the  future,  and  saw  his 
fieither  and  mother  bestowed  in  a  superb  house  and 
living  charmingly  again,  without  a  doubt  as  to  1^ 


ability  in  time  to  accomplish  it.    His  arrival,  each 
Saturday  night,  was  a  chink  of  light  through  the 
desolating  gloom  of  the  little  household.     Mrs. 
Grant  parted  the  hair  on  his  smooth  forehead,  and 
listened  with  something  of  the  smile  of  other  days 
to  his  hopeful  words  and  gay  laugh.    His  father 
groaned  over  the  desecration— as  he  considered  it 
—of  so  noble  a  specimen  of  humanity  ;  yet  had  no 
little  pride  and  delight  notwithstanding  in  the  boy  ; 
but  no  one  hailed  bis  appearance  with  such  trans* 
port,  no  one  watched  for  him  with  such  eagerneM 
as  Bessie.    Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  darling  and  a 
jewel,  and  a  dear,  warm-hearted,  love  of  a  little 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  was  certainly 
Bessie ;  and  if  ever  there  was  any  one  whose 
merits  were  unappreciated,  indeed  entirely  con- 
temned, it  was  this  same  good  little  Bessie.    The 
only  fault  which  could  possibly  be  found  with  her 
was  her  stupidity  in  never  discovering  this ;  though 
sufficiently  bright  and  quick  about  everything  else, 
here  Bessie  was  dull,  stolid,  impenetrable,  nay, 
lived  in  a  state  of  enthusiastic  love  and  veneration 
for  the  very  people  who  abused  her.     Her  eyes 
must  have  been  bathed  with  some  magic  ointment 
through  which  her  father,  instead  of  a  cynical, 
morose,  irritable  middle-aged  gentleman,  appeared 
the  most  courteous,  urbane,  a|^tionate  papa  on 
record.    Her  mother ,  by  no  means  a  listless,  fiiult- 
finding,  fine  lady,  but  the  gentlest,  loveliest  of 
mortals ;  and  as  for  her  sister  Louise — cold,  indo- 
lent and  selfish — why  she  was  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  and  she  only  wished  all  the  world  would 
worship  and  adore  her  as  she  did.   Poor,  blind,  in- 
fatuated little  Bessie!     In  all  her  chateaux  en 
B^pagne  how  sumptuously  and  charmingly  were 
they  faring.     Louise  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  superb 
dresses,  lovers  and  admiration  ;  her  mother  in  a 
perfumed  rose-colored  atmosphere,  reclining  on 
cushions  of  eider-down,  and  not  obliged  to  open 
her  eyes  one-  in  a  twelvemonth.    Her  father  in 
the  midst  of  fine  pictures  and  rare  books,  while 
Bessie  herself,  in  some  labyrinth  under  ground, 
was  working  like  a  little  Cinderella  for  them  alL 
And  Clarence?  Why  she  would  have  made  him 
king  over  all  the  earth  if  she  could  have  given  him 
according  to  his  deserts;  but  somehow  or  other 
Bessie  did  not  trouble  herself  much  about  Cla- 
rence ;  she  thought  that  he — equally  with  herself-— 
could  be  happy  almost  anywhere.     Bessie  could 
not  deny  that  she  was  found  a  great  deal  of  fault 
with,  but  instead  of  the  obliquity  being  in  the  fault- 
finders, it  was  she  who  was  the  most  awkward, 
stupid,  troublesome  little  being  imaginable ;  she 
really  felt  grateful  ro  them  for  enduring  her  at  all. 
Oh,  silly  Bessie  Grant.    The  first  dull, grey  streak 
of  light  in  the  cold  Winter's  sky  found  her  steal- 
ing noiselessly  around  the  apartment  occupied  by 
her  sister  and  herself;  the  light  so  very  faint  and 
so  very  dull  that  but  a  shadowy  glimniering  o  f 
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the  bright  rosy  face  could  be  detected  in  the  mir- 
ror ;  yet  the  little  fingera  had  grown  very  cunning, 
and  looped, the  glossy  tresBes  back,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  with  wonderful  precision  and  neatness. 
With  a  step  as  light  as  fairy  footfall  she  then  en- 
tered her  mother's  room,  made  the  fire  there,  then 
down  into  the  breakfast  parlor,  the  same  thing  re- 
peated; windows  opened  spite  of  the  cold,  and 
with  gloves  on  the  little  brown  hands,  and  a  veil 
tied  over  the  pretty  head,  the  room  was  made 
charmingly  clean  enough  for  Queen  Victoria  to 
breakfast  in.  For  a  full,  honest  and  IrresiHtible 
conviction  that  everything  is  as  neat  as  human 
ingenuity  can  make  it,  commend  me  to  the  result 
of  a  lady's  playing  the  servant.  Nothing  like  it, 
take  my  word  for  it.  The  hall  went  through  the 
same  process  ;  then,  like  a  bewitched  little  angel, 
she  flew  into  the  parlor,  repaired  all  the  interesting 
neglige— chairs  and  ottomans  drawn  out — of  the 
night  before,  down  on  her  knees  with  dusting  pan 
and  brash  she  made  the  flowers  bloom  gayly  and 
brightly  again  on  the  dark  rich  carpet.  At  length, 
after  producing  everywhere  the  direst  hubbub 
and  confusion,  she  went  round  with  some  compo- 
sing process,  and  reduced  all  to  the  most  exquisite 
order.  China  and  silver  glowed  beautifully  bright 
on  the  break&st  table^  and  a  peep  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  that  old  Hannah  was  alive,  and  to  toast 
herself  a  few  pieces  of  bread  for  her  mother's 
breakfast.  One  by  one  the  other  three  members 
of  the  family  came  lagging  in,  pale,  iretful  and  lan- 
guid, to  the  meal ;  not  even  the  sight'  of  Bessie's 
blooming,  cheerful  face,  though  enough  to  draw 
roses  out  of  the  frosty  earth  of  December,  produ- 
cing the  least  eflect^/  Now  Bessie  is  not  my  he- 
roine ;  in  fact  I  have  no  heroine,  but  treat  of  mat- 
ter-of-fact, every  day  aflairs,  the  bread  and  butter 
of  life,  with  not  a  whisper  of  heroines  or  heroes, 
surprising  incidents,  or  marvellous  dinouemena. 
Bessie  Grant,  therefore,  is  not  my  heroine ;  but  I 
like  to  see  justice  done,  and  must  positively  hint 
and  declare,  that  though  some  people  might  think 
it  very  extraordinary,  in  fact  praiseworthy  in  a 
little  girl  fifteen  years  old,  who  had  been  waited 
upon  firom  her  cradle  and  scarcely*  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  least  personal  exertion  for  her- 
self, turning  round  when  circumstances  rendered 
it  expedient,  and  managing  for  an  entire  house- 
hold. Some  people,  1  think  1  may  venture  to  say 
most  people,  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  thb 
little  demoiselle,  who  might  have  thought,  for 
aught  she  could  be  supposed  to  know  to  the  con- 
trary, that  houses  were  heated  by  some  superna- 
tural process,  now  making  fires  as  ^she  were  bom 
to  it.  aud  had  never  done  anyihmg  else  in  the 
course  of  her  natural  life.  They  would  have  won- 
dered at  her  surprising  dexterity  in  sweeping  and 
dusting,  when  they  considered  that  a  broom  had 
never   been  in   her   hand  a  short   twelvemonta 


before ;  and  as  for  her  skill  in  making  cake,  pies, 
puddings,  etc.,  they  could  have  supposed  it  nothing 
else  than  miraculous.  Now  to  come  to  the  point 
at  which  I've  been  aiming  for  nearly  the  half  of  this 
last  page,  some  people,  indeed  most  people,  would 
not  only  have  considered  it  surprising,  miraculous 
and  praiseworthy,  but  have  said  so  heartily  and 
constantly,  and  given  this  little  Bessie  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  the  dearest,  most  useful,  unsel- 
fish little  character  in  existence.  Not  so,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Grant.  If  the  idea  ever  entered  their  heads, 
they  never  gave  it  utterance,  and,  it  Ib  shrewdly 
suspected,  almost  despised  her  for  undertaking  so 
willingly  and  doing  so  completely  what  ihey  con- 
sidered degrading  drudgery.  The  Grant  family 
are  by  no  means  modsters  existing  only  on  paper ; 
in  truth  they  are  no  monsters  at  all ;  they  only  ex- 
hibit the  natural  phenomena  of  people  who  con- 
sider wealth  respectability,  honor,  almost  life  itself, 
on  being  deprived  of  this  wealth  and  the  luxuries 
which  were  like  chords  of  their  existences,  be- 
coming,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  misanthropi- 
cal, embittered,  selfish  and  irritable.  The  change 
was  evident;  the  world,  who  had  dubbed  ihem  the 
most  delightful  acquaintances  imaginable,  now 
shook  their  heads  and  said  "  the  Grants  had  grown 
strangely  stifi'and  dull." 

**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  are  coming  here  to 
dine  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  one  morning  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Grant!  "  exclaimed  his  wife  ;  she 
never  called  him  Mr.  Grant  except  when  aston- 
ished or  angry,  and  she  was  now  both. 

The  gentleman  understood  the  cause  of  her  con- 
sternation perfectly ;  indeed  it  gave  him  a  little 
malicious  pleasure — though  he  participated  in  the 
feeling — to  see  it,  yet  he  looked  with  innocent 
wonder  for  an  explanation. 

*■*  Mr.  Grant,"  she  commenced  again, "I  must 
say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  consider  it 
most  extraordinary  and  thoughtless  in  you  to  in- 
vite them." 

**  1  did  not  invite  them,"  he  returned  quietly, 
balancing  his  spoon. 

**  How  are  they  coming  then  7  "  continued  his  wife. 

**  John  Ingoldsby  invited  himself,  aant  ceremo- 
nie,  my  dear,'*  returned  Mr.  Grant.  *•  You  know 
he  has  always  been  accustomed  to  do  so  with  us, 
and,  of  course,  1  said  I  should  be  happy  to  see 
him."  An  internal  lie — muttered  the  gentleman 
in  an  under  tone. 

'*  1  hope  you  are  provided  with  the  wherewithal 
for  the  dinner,  then,"  resumed  Mrs.  Grant,  in  a 
sarcastic  voice.  He  laid  out  a  paltry  sum  on  'he 
table. 

*'  Joking  is  out  of  place,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  in- 
dignantly.   **  i*d  rather  live  on  bread  and  water 

for  a  twelve-month  than  feed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  In- 
goldsby on  eottp  maigre  tomorrow." 
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'*So  yon  said  when  yoa  pnrchMed  Louise's 
eighty  dollar  shawl,  which  will  reduce  us  to  bread 
and  water,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  for  some  months  yet." 

**  Can  yon  not  borrow  of  Clarence  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Grant,  hesiutingly.  "  Pfe  already  borrowed  every- 
thing he  has,'*  returned  her  husband. 

"  Have  you  then  really  nothing  ?  "  she  exclaim- 
ed, impatiently. 

He  pointed  to  the  sum  on  the  table.    *'  Pshaw ! " 
After  a  pause,  '*  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
Mrs.  Grant  was  desperate. 
'*  Let  them  come  and  see  us  living  like  beggars 
ns  we  are,"  returned  the  gentleman  bitterly,  rising 
and  walking  to  the  fire. 

"  Anybody  but  Mary  Ingoldsby,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Grant,  with  vehemence. 

"  The  most  envious  woman  in  the  world ;  we 
were  always  nvals  at  school ;  she  was  ready  to  die 
with  vexation  if  I  had  a  more  fashionable  dress  or 
handsomer  ornaments,  and  took  every  opportunity 
of  mortifying  me  and  displaying  them,  when  she 
had  them  herself.  When  we  made  oar  dehut  she 
was  always  spiteful  about  my  lovers  and  conquests 
(poor  thing,  she  was  so  unfortunately  plain,  she 
never  had  any  herself,)  and  never  has  forgiven  me 
for  marnring  a  younger  and  handsomer  man, 
while  fljhe  was  compelled  to  take  up  with  rich  Mr. 
Ingoldsby.  Anybody  hut  her,"  continued  Mrs. 
Orant ;  "  our  poverty  will  afford  her  nothing  but 
unlimited  gmtification,"  and  the  lady  fairly  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears." 

"  Whew ! "  said  Mr.*Grant,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room  and  the  house. 

"  Mother  1 "  exclaimed  Bessie,  timidly,  '*  I  think 
I  can  manage  the  dinner,  if  you'll  leave  it  to  me.*' 
«  Nonsense,  child  ! "  said  her  mother,  though 
not  angrily. 

'*  Leave  It  ail  to  me,  mother  dear,"  continued 
Bessie,  emboldened,  and  she  rose  and  kissed  the 
pale,  fair  cheek,  whose  roses  of  yore  rivalled  and 
distressed  the  haled  Mary  Ingoldsby. 

"You  cannot  do  anything,  Bessie,"  returned 
her  mother,  yet  permitting  the  caress. 
"  Try  me,"  said  Bessie. 

Bessie  Grant  had  undertaken  a  great  deal,  and 
she  knew  it,  but  she  had  a  famous  scheme  in  her 
little  curly  pate.  Her  father  had  given  her  money 
some  time  since  to  purchase  a  Winter  hat ;  now  the 
hat  might  be  dispensed  with — how,  Bessie  never 
thought — at  all  events  the  money  should  go  for  the 
dinner. 

"  ril  have  a  ham  boiled,  we  have  some  in  the 
house,"  said  Bessie  to  herself,  *'  and  with  roast 
ehickens,  boiled  turkey  and  oyster  sauce,  and  Marl- 
borough pudding,  blancmange  and  jelly  afterward, 
we  shall  do  very  nicely.  Of  .course  it  will  not  be 
a  dinner,"  resumed  the  little  damsel, hesitatingly, 
as  visions  of  the  long  array  of  courses  and  cere- 
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jnony  which  had  daily  marked  the  important  mat- 
ter in  question  rushed  to  her  memory — **  but  a 
very  nice,  quiet,  family  aflTair  for  pa's  and  ma's  in- 
timate friends." 

Bessie  examined  the  contents  of  her  purse.  "  It 
will  all  have  to  go,"  she  sighed  "  no  doubt  o(  it, 
and  nothing  left  to  pay  a  waiter — what  shall  we 
do  7 "  the  tone  of  distress  was  equal  to  her  mother's. 
**  Hannah  could  do  it,  as  she  does  every  day, 
without  doubt,  but  then  how  odd  the  dear  old  thing 
would  look  hobbling  round  the  table.  I  can  have 
Tarn,"  she  excUimed  suddenly,  "silly,  roaring 
Tarn  Roberts,  with  mouth  forever  on  the  stretch ; 
if  he  would  only  keep  that  immense  mouth  shut, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  Clarence's  cast  ofTs,  it 
would 'be  no  bad  idea.  Tam  used  to  wait  very 
well,"  pursued  Bessie,  *'  but  nobody  knows  how 
many  horrid  ways  he  may  have  acquired  since  he 
has  been  with  that  vulgar  Dillon  family.  He  must 
do,  however,  for  lack  of  a  better."  Bessie's  head 
that  dav,  instead  of  being  occupied  with  French 
verbs,  unknown  qusntities  and  isosceles  triangles, 
was  running  on  turkeys  weighing  unknown  num- 
bers of  pounds,  chickens  symmetrically  dished  and 
the  quantity  of  oysters  lo  be  bought  for — but  she 
shall  not  be  betrayed. 

She  rose  even  earlier  than  her  wont  the  next 
morning,  feeling,  it  cannot  be  denied,  rather  agita- 
ted  and  nervous.  Sanguine  as  ttie  was.  she  could 
not  but  think  the  result  dubious.  Hannah  had 
grown  old,  and  lost  much  of  the  skill  for  which 
she  was  once  famous.  Bessie  remembered  with 
sinking  heart  that  the  last  one  or  two  meals  which 
they  had  pretended  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
dinner  had  been  signal  failures.  And  then  that 
Tam  !  How  she  did  work, and  how  red  her  pretty 
little  face  was,  and  how  late  the  dinner,  and  how 
impatient  her  father,  and  how  smoky  the  dining- 
room,  and  how  half-boiled  the  turkey,  and  how  on 
the  contrary  done  to  death  the  roast  chickens,  and 
how  that  abominable  Mr.  Ingoldsby  would  make 
all  his  dinner  on  the  oyster  sauce  and  when  there 
was  no  more  left  seemed  to  think  it  was  very  amu- 
sing. And  how  terrifically  angry  her  fother  look- 
ed when  the  ham  was  placed  before  him  ;  some- 
thing certainly  must  have  been  wrong  there ;  and 
oh !  to  cap  the  climax,  how  that  horrid  Tam  did 
shake  and  roar  at  Mr  Ingoldsby's  jokes.  How  he 
appeared  to  think  he  was  placed  there  for  the  sole 
and  especial  purpose  of  enjoying  himself,  and  had 
to  be  fairly  shouted  at,  before  he  would  take  a  plate, 
or  attend  to  his  duty  in  the  smallest  particular. 
And  how  spitefully  grand  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  was,  and 
how  she  talkec^bout  her  French  cook  and  his  new 
delicious  dishes,  and  managed  to  bring  in  the  seve- 
ral names  of  her  dozen  servants  every  other  mi. 
nute.  And  in  what  a  suppressed,  well-bred,  lady- 
like agony  Bessie's  mother  listened,  and  how  mor- 
tified Louise  evidently  was,  and  as  for  her  father 
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— oh  !    thunder-bolts,  lightning  and  fiery  furnaces 
could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  wrath.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ingoldsby  never  ate  blancmange,  the  jelly 
was  mined,  and  the  Marlborough  pudding  remain- 
ed on  their  plates.     Leaving  Mr.  Grant  and  his 
guest  to  discuss  their  nuts  ;  nd  wine,  the  ladies  ad- 
journed to  the  parlor,  while  Bessie  ran  up  to  her 
room,  buried  her  face  in  her  pillow  and  had  some- 
thing as  much  like  hysterics  as  possible.    We  will 
draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  which  followed  the 
next  meeting  of  the  family;    suffice  it  to  say 
that  Miss  Bessie  Grant  went  to  Church  all  Winter 
in  a  straw  hat-'— made  to  look  as  much  like  a 
Winter  one  as  possible — lined  with  velvet,  amidst 
the  undiasembled  scorn  and  audible  wrath  of  the 
three  other  members  of  the  family.     Louise  was 
very  beautiful,  even  if  she  has  been  veritably  dub- 
bed cold  and  selfish — ^this  must  be  allowed.     A 
beauiy  which  showed  peculiarly  well  too  by  can- 
dle light,  fragile,  graceful  and  delicate.    Arrayed 
in  a  silvery  gossamer-like  dress  for  a  party,  with 
becoming  ornaments,    the   triste  expression   re- 
moved firom  her  face  by  excitement,  a  soft  light  in 
her  dark  blue  eye  and  faint  rose  color  on  her  cheek, 
Bessie  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  her  sister 
certainly  the  loveliest  creature  she  had  ever  looked 
at.    Clarence  would  occasionally  hint  to  his  little 
sister  that  her  attire  might  be  newer,  more  re- 
cherche, venturing  to  declare  at  times  that  Bessie 
was  absolutely  shabby,  and  he  must  actually  dis- 
pense to  her  from  his  own  purse  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  femily.   Strange  to  relate  he  never  beheld 
the  happy  consequences  which  should  have  follow- 
ed these  presents.  Bessie  still  wore  the  one  dress 
which  she  might  have  been  known  by,  and  sport- 
ed  the  cloak  which  Clarence   vowed  she   wore 
when  her  nurse  carried  her  in  long  clothes.   Louisa 
however  never  lacked  any  of  the  little  delicate 
essentials  of  a  handsome  toilet.     When  gay  rich 
scarfii  were  the  rage,   the  most  beautiful  one  in 
the  city  by  some  mysterious  agency  was  placed  in 
her  drawer;  pretty  gloves,  satin  shoes,  embroi- 
dered ribbons  and  sashes,  she  had  them  all.    Once 
when  she  expressed  a  wish  for  a  handsome  bouquet 
to  complete  the  effect  of  her  evening  dress,  the 
most  superb  one,   composed   of  rare   hot  house 
plants,  was  left  at  the  door.    I  believe  Bessie  was 
discovered  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  the  per- 
petrator,  and  was    reprimanded  in  consequence 
eomewhat  sharply,  for  spending  money  so  foolishly 
and  unnecessarily.     Oh!  this  money — Bessie  ne- 
ver wanted  it  for  herself,  but  felt  like  robbing  on 
the  highway  to  make  her  sister  beautiful.     If  they 
would  only  have  permitted  her  to  give  music- 
lessons,  or  be  a  governess!  Wha^ould  she  do  to 
obtain  it  7    Louise  was  to  be  one  oT  Miss  Vinton's 
bride-maids,  and  Miss  Vinton  was  to  be  dressed 
like  a  queen,   and  her  bride-maids   all  superbly 
and  alike ;  and,  farthermore,  she  had  given  them 


three  months'  notice,  so  that  nothing  should  be 
lacking  to  make  the  whole  affair  tasteful  and 
magnificent.  And  where  was  Louise  to  get  her 
dress  ?  Deep  and  solemn  were  the  family  coun- 
cils. Mr.  Grant,  on  being  applied  to,  embraced 
his  usual  resource,  whistling.  "Most  ungentle- 
manly  habit,"  Mrs.  Grant  said,  "and  one  of 
which  she  had  not  supposed  Augustus  capable ; " 
and  left  the  room.  Clarence  gave  all  that  he  had, 
as  usual,  and  Bessie  opened  her  great  black  eyes 
to  a  miraculous  extent,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
strain the  tears  which  were  ready  to  gush  forth 
at  her  utter  inability. 

'*  So  much  might  be  saved  from  the  housekeep- 
ing," said  her  mother,  but  still  there  was  a  lack. 
Bessie  could  draw  beautifully;  she  embroidered 
too,  and  as  she  went  to  school  no  longer,  her  time 
was  more  at  her  own  disposal ;  who  knew  but  she 
might  accomplish  wonders?  But  her  mother  and 
Louise,  even  dear  Clarence  was  not  to  know  it, 
and  no  small  difiliculty  lay  in  concealment ;  but  a 
resolute  spirit  is  all  potent.  In  her  first  attempt 
she  succeeded  admirably.  A  very  pretty  drawing 
and  bea  tifully  embroidered  chair- cover  were  the 
result  of  a  month's  most  assiduoas  labor.  She 
disposed  of  them  at  the  first  shop  she  entered.  A 
very  gentlemanly  man,  who  stood  behind  the 
counter  as  she  went  in,  trembling,  blushing  and 
agitated,  became  the  purchaser ;  and  told  her  he 
would  buy  as  many  more  as  she  would  bring. 
How  delighted  and  how  grateful  was  little  Bessie. 
He  spoke  to  her  so  kindly,  commending  her  skill, 
and  suggested  that  the  merino  dresses  which  were 
so  fashionably  erobroidexed  were  much  more  pro- 
fitable than  worsted  work  and  cost  not  half  the 
time  and  trouble.  Bessie  received  the  hint  with 
eagerness,  and  embarked  most  of  her  little  capi- 
tal in  the  purchase  of  the  merino,  which,  with  the 
drawings  that  she  would  be  able  to  finish,  would 
certainly  complete  the  sum  necessary  for  her  sis- 
ter's dress.  With  all  conceivable  despatch,  how- 
ever, it  was  but  a  fortnight  before  the  wedding 

that  she  entered  a  second  time  that  shop  in st. 

and  instead  of  a  gentlemanly,  dark,  interesting 
man,  an  impudent,  dapper  little  clerk  stood  behind 
the  counter  and  told  her,  with  the  greatest  non- 
chalanect  that  "  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  he 
knew  nothing  about  it;  they  did  not  want  the 
articles ;  in  short,  were  overstocked  already ; "  and 
when  Bessie,  her  heart  bursting  with  mortification 
and  disappointment,  gently  and  tremblingly  per- 
sisted that  they  had  been  ordered,  he  concluded 
with  a  voluble  "  Impossible  !  impossible.  Miss ; 
you  are  under  some  error." 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  a  gentleman  who 
had  stood  with  his  back  to  them  in  another  part 
of  the  shop  came  forward  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  wonder,  "  Why,  Miss  Bessie ! " 

It  was  Mr.  Percival.     Bessie  was  ready  to  sink 
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into  the  ewrth  with  vexation,  not  so  much  on  her 
own  account,  but  what  would  her  mother  and 
Louise  say?  Of  all  people  in  the  world,  Mr.  Per 
cival ;  and  he  had  heard,  too,  that  Tulgar  man's 
impertinence.  Her  cheeks  had  been  burning,  and 
her  heart  throbbing  with  embarrassment  and  dis- 
appointment before,  but  now  she  was  entirely 
overcome  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Why,  Miss  Bessie !  *'  he  exclaimed  again, 
but  the  tone  was  one  of  gentle  sympathy  as  he 
seized  her  hand  and  led  her  to  another  part  of 
the  shop.  "  My  dear  Miss  Bessie,  pray  tell  me 
what  is  it?"  She  stood  sobbing  and  trembling, 
her  head  bent,  the  glossy  curls  in  the  greatest 
confusion  over  her  glowing  face,  and  the  hand  at 
liberty  endeavoring  in  vain  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  were  falling  thick  and  fast  through  the  long 
black  lashes.  He  was  bending  with  the  most 
graceful  air  of  interest  toward  her.  **  My  dear 
Miss  Bessie,**  he  repeated.  She  shivered  and 
wept  and  it  appeared  absolutely  impossible  for  her 
to  speak.  "  Dear  Bes^e,'*  said  Mr.  Percival  in  a 
lower  tone.  By  detached,  almost  incoherent 
sentences  he  gathered  the  whole  story. 

"Dear  Bessie,"  said  .Mr.  Frank  again,  when 
she  concluded,  and  pressed  the  hand  he  held  quite 
tenderly.  Guileless  little  Bessie.  She  only  thought 
how  kind  and  good  he  was.  "  There  is  undoubt- 
edly some  mistake,"  he  continued —"  I'll  speak 
to  the  man  mysel£''  A  few  words  in  an  under 
tone  and  he  returned  with  the  money  and  said, 
'*  Now  let  me  take  you  home.** 

He  placed  her  hand  in  his  arm ;  it  was  nearly 
dark,  and  the  snow  was  falling  fast  on  the  muddy 
pavements,  yet  Bessie  felt  strangely  quiet  and 
happy.  He  talked  to  her  so  soothingly,  diverting 
and  changing  the  whole  painful  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

"  How  kind  he  is,  how  I  shall  love  him  for  a 
brother,**  said  Bessie  to  herself,  after  she  got 
home. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  a  box  was  left  at  the 
door  containing  a  very  handsome  bouquet  for 
Miss  Grant  with  a  single  japonica  for  Miss  Bessie. 
Everybody  wondered  who  sent  it.  Bessie  sarmised 
but  prudently  kept  her  knowledge  to  herself.  She, 
too,  was  going  that  evening.  Louise  was  inimi- 
table in  her  superb  new  dress,  and  Bessie,  attired 
as  all  economical  heroines  are,  in  white  muslin, 
was  very  pretty.  It  was  her  first  appearance  as 
a  young  lady,  and  she  would  have  been  slightly 
embarrassed  had  she  not  fortunately  encountered 
Mr.  Percival  soon  after  their  entrance. 

"Is  not  Bessie  beautiful  to-night,  mother?*' 
whispered  Clarence  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Grant  followed  the  direction  of  his  eye ;  she 
seemed  so  pleased  and  happy,  her  cheeks  a  per- 
fect carnation  and  eyes  glistening. 

"  She  looks  unusually  well  this  evening,"  an- 
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swered  Mrs.  Grant,  coldly,  "  but  Vm  afraid  she'll 
bore  Mr.  Percival  to  death;  she  presumes  too 
mudi  on  his  good  nature.  Do  go  and  take  her 
away,  Clarence." 

"Oh,  no,'*  replied  her  son,  laughingly.  '*I 
dare  not  $  Frank  can  take  care  of  himself.*' 

Mr.  Percival  had  not  left  her  since  she  entered, 
and  Mra  Grant  for  a  moment  felt  a  thrill  of  jea- 
lous alarm,  but  a  glimpse  of  Louise,  delicate  and 
preeminently  lovely,  reassured  her.  He  never 
could  prefer  Beaae  to  her  sister. 

**  Let  us  go ;  where  is  Bessie  ?  *'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grant,  the  last  of  the  evening. 

"  I  don*t  know ;  I  have  not  seen  the  child  for 
an  hour,"  answered  Mrs.  Grant,  in  a  tone  of 
languid  vexation.  "  Clarence,  go  and  find  your 
sister.'* 

Clarence  obeyed,  but  remained  so  long  that 
Mrs.  Grant  went  herself.  At  the  end  of  a  con- 
servatory dimly  lighted,  surrounded  by  oleanders 
and  roses  stood  two  figures.  There  had  been  an 
unbroken  silencS  ;■  at  length  the  gentleman  ex- 
claimed, in  a  hurried,  agitated  voice,  "  You  must 
have  suspected,  you  must  have  known,  did  you 
not,  Bessie  1 "  and  he  turned  to  his  companion. 

"  Yes,  I  always  thought  you  loved  her,*'  she 
answered  quietly. 

"Her!  good  heavens!  Miss  Bessie,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  whom  do  yon  think  I  love  7  *' 

"Why,  Louise,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
wonder ;  "  do  you  not  1  ** 

"  Good  heavens !  no.  Miss  BesBie,  I  love  yon." 

Bessie  uttered  a  little  cry  of  surprise  and  cover- 
ed her  face  with  her  hands.  Oh!  treacherous 
heart,  it  was  beating  with  delight. 

*<  Bessie,  speak  to  me,'*  and  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  face,  but  no,  the 
little  hands  obstinately  covered  it. 

"  Bessie !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Percival,  impatiently. 
"  Bessie ! "  he  repeated  in  a  lower  tone,  "  What 
can  you  say  to  me  ?  *'  and  the  hand  this  time  was 
obtained,  and  the  blushing  foce  revealed.  With 
downcast  lids  and  trembling  voice  she  murmured, 

"  I  am  so  surprised  ;  **  a  pause  ;  "  I  thought  you 
loved  Louise ;  I  may  be  mistaken  again,'*  and  she 
stole  a  glance  at  him  and  the  voice  became  nearly 
inaudible.  "  Louise  is  so  beautiful,  so  graceful,*' 
she  resumed,  again  trembling  violently ;  *'  do  you 
not,  Mr.  Frank?" 

"  Bessie  Grant,"  said  her  companion,  eeizing 
both  her  hands — "do  you  wish  me  to  love 
Louise  1  *'  Bessie  grew  very  pale. 

"  I  thought  I  did,"  she  murmured. 

**  But  you  do  not,  my  darling  one  ?  *'  he  ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

"  Bessie ! "  interrupted  Mrs.  Grant,  in  a  frozen 
tone  of  indignation.  "  We  are  all  waiting  for 
you  to  go  home." 

An  unbroken  silence  was    preserved  by   the 
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Grant  family  until  they  reached  home.  The  car- 
riage rolled  on  through  one  dark  muddy  street  to 
another,  a  lamp-light  from  some  solitary  poet 
gleaming  in  occasionally,  but  not  a  word  waa 
spoken;  even  Bessie's  gay  sallies  were  for  once 
unuttered.  As  they  entered  the  little  parlor 
Louise  made  an  exclamation  of  weariness  and 
flung  herself  on  the  divan.  Bessie  shivered,  went 
to  the  fire,  then  complained  of  the  heat  and  sat 
down — enveloped  still  in  her  cloak  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  She  appeared  so  sabdued  and 
dreary,  so  unlike  her  gay  vivacious  self  Slowly 
she  disembarrassed  herself  of  her  gloves,  and 
pushing  back  her  hood,  the  beautiful  face  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  from  the  scarlet  lining,  with  its 
large  dark  eyes,  and  smooth  white  brow,  the  red 
lips  parted  with  a  half  smile.  Her  mother 
watched  her  narrowly  and  at  length  exclaimed,  in 
a  cold,  cutting  tone, 

"  Will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  infonn  me, 
Miss,  what  Mr.  Percival  was  saying  when  I  made 
my  apparently  malapropos  appearance  ?  " 

Bessie  started,  the  color  rushed  violently  to 
her  face,  then  retreated  leaving  it  pale  as  death. 
She  glanced  with  a  wild,  alarmed  look  at  her 
sister — she  was  evidently  perturbed — pained  be- 
yond expression. 

"Why  do  you  not  answer V  condnned  her 
mother,  still  more  harshly. 

Bessie  seemed  inexpressibly  unhappy ;  her  eye 
fell  beneath  Mrs.  Grant's  and  she  turned  to  the 
door  as  if  she  actually  meditated  an  escape. 

"  He  was  probably  regaling  your  unsophisticated 
ears  with  a  love-ule,  flattery  and  soft  nonsense 
with  which  he  has  favored  a  thousand  others,  was 
he  not  ?  "  asked  her  mother,  peremptorily. 

A  half  articulate  "Yes*'  came  from  Bessie's 
pale  lips. 

"  You  acknowledge,  then,  that  he  was  making 
love  to  yon.  I  am  ashamed  that  a  daughter  of 
mine  haa  so  little  dignity  as  to  listen  to  any  such 
folly.  You  imagined  perhaps  that  he  was  serious, 
that  he  had  intentions?"  and  the  lady  laughed 
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quite  hysterically.  "  Speak,  were  you  such  a  tool  7  " 
Again  Bessie's  lips  opened  as  if  mechanically, 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  murmured  **  Yes." 

<<The  child  will  drive  me  mad,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Grant,  with  vehemence,  turning  to  Louise; 
"how  she  persists  in  her  idiotic  vanity."  Her 
tone  changed  to  its  usual  cold  sarcasm,  as  she 
addressed  again  her  younger  daughter.  "  Really 
you  have  made  your  debut  under  must  flattering 
circumstances,  creditable  to  yourself  and  your 
family.  A  young  lady  of  your  tender  years  se- 
cluding herself  for  an  entire  evening  on  a  piazza, 
tete-a-tete  with  a  notorious  flirt,  and  after  detain- 
ing us  all  half  an  hour,  discovered  in  a  charming 
position  to  be  sure,  with  both  of  your  hands  in  his, 
perfectly  disgraceful  and  abominable." 

Bessie  did  not  change  a  muscle ;  her  face  had 
been  deathly  pale  during  the  whole  of  her  mo- 
ther's tirade  and  continued  so.  At  the  interesting 
piece  of  information  contained  in  the  last  of  Mrs. 
Grant's  speech,  Louise  raised  her  head  and  gazed 
with  some  surprise  at  her  little  sister.  Mrs. 
Grant  had  an  auditor  of  whom  she  little  dreamed; 
Clarence  stood  in  the  door,  his  eyes  flashing  and 
face  convulsed  with  indignation. 

"  Bessie,  why  do  you  not  defend  yourself  7  "  he 
exclaimed,  walking  up  to  her.  "  You  know  you 
can — did  not  Frank  Percival  offer  himself  to  you 
to-night  7" 

A  flood  of  crimson  rushed  to  Bessie's  face  and 
with  a  fourth  "  Yes,"  she  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears  and  stifled  her  sobs  and  misery  on  Clarence's 
shoulder. 

"Pray,  what  is  all  this?"  said  Mr.  Grant, 
walking  in  and  gazing  with  some  astonishment  at 
the  group. 

*'  Nothing,"  returned  his  son  with  nonchalance, 
except  that  Percival  has  made  a  little  mistake  and 
asked  Bessie  to  marry  him,  instead  of  Louise." 

"  Whew ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Grant,  "  I  expected 
as  much ;  he  has  been  dead  in  love  with  Bessie 
for  the  last  twelvemonth,  as  any  idiot  might 
have  seen." 


THE   NARROWS. 

{See  the  Engraving.') 


Thxrs  are  some  readers  of  this  magazine,  per- 
haps, who  have  never  seen  the  famous  pass  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  find  their  way  to 
the  Atlantic.  To  such  we  can  say  that  the  picture 
gives  a  very  faithful  representation  of  the  Narrows 
and  part  of  New  York  Bay,  as  viewed  from 
Staten  Island.  The  water- scape  is  eminently 
beautiful ;  but  to  estiimate  the  Narrows  correctly 
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we  must  reflect  upon  the  immense  commerce  of 
which  they  are  the  channel — the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  passengers  to  or  fivm  the  old 
world  who  pass  through  them  every  year — ^the  won- 
derful activity  and  movement  which  continually 
speed  along  that  contracted  outlet.  The  host  of 
vessels  seen  ploughing  the  waters  of  the  bay^  in 
the  engraving,  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  artist. 
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1.    Hoat  -  en,       love!    the       son     hath    set, 
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And       the  moon,  throngb    twi  -    light    gleam-ing,—    On 
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Now     in        all    -    ver         light     is     stream-ing, 
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Hast   -    -    en,  love ! 


Hast  -  en,      love! 


II. 

All  IB  hu^'d  in  soft  repoee. 

Silence  rests  in  field  and  dwelling. 

Save  where  the  bulbul  to  the  rose 
A  tale  of  love  is  sweetly  telling ; 

Hasten,  love  !  Hasten,  love  ! 


»» 


III. 

Stars  are  glittering  in  the  sky, 
"  Blest  abodes  of  light  and  gladn< 

Oh,  my  life !   that  thou  and  I 
Might  quit  for  them  this  world  of  sadness : 
Hasten,  love  !  Hasten,  love  ! 


IV 


Then  haste  I  bright  treasure  of  my  heart ! 

Flowers  aroand,  and  stars  above  thee. 
Alone  must  see  us  meet  and  part. 

Alone  must  witness  how  I  love  thee : 
fasten,  love !  Hasten,  love ! 
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BOOKS  RECENTLY  POLISHED. 


Omoo.    By  the  author  of  *•  Typec."    JV«w  York.  Harper 
and  Brothen.  *» 

We  give  the  place  of  honor  to  the  moat  popular  of  the 
recent  issue*  of  the  press.    The  author  of  Typee,  Mr.  Her- 
man Melrille,  has  shared,  to  a  certain  extent,   the  good 
fortune  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  Lord  Byron— that  of  going  to 
bed  at  night  an  unknown  personage  and  finding  himself 
famous  when  he  got  up  the  next  morning.    Typee  has  been 
read,  we  suppose,  by  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Union  who  undertakes  to  keep  pace  at  all  with  the  march 
of  the  current  literature ;  and  its  fkrae  has  gone  abroad  also 
to  lands  beyond  sea.    The  reliability  of  its  narrative  and 
descriptions  is  still  one  of  the  disposable  questions  in  '*  lite- 
rary circles  ;"  but,  whether  romance  or  reality,  all  voices 
are  unanimous  in  laudation  of  its  interest  and  pleasaotness. 
Omoo  differs  from  its  elder  brother  in  apparent  credibili- 
ty.  Whether  it  is  that  the  Society  Islands  are  belter  known 
to  the  mass  of  readers  than  the  Marquesas,  or  that  Mr. 
Melville,  in  writing  of  the  former,  has  thought  it  prudejit 
to  hold  his  fancy  somewhat  more  in  check,  the  story  does 
not  seem  to  draw  so  extensively  upon  the  &ith  of  the 
reader  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  have  run  through  its  pages— 
for  our  reading  leisure  is  somewhat  scant,  and  we  have  yet 
a  third  or  more  of  Mr.  Melville's  story  to  enjoy— there*is 
positively  nothing  which  may  not  be  literally  true;  the  ut- 
most that  can  be  suspected,  even  by  a  jealou4  critic,  is  that 
the  author  has  made  the  most  of  his  materials  and  oppor- 
tunities*   About  a  hundred  pages,  for  instance,  are  occu- 
pied  by  the  history  of  a  voyage  from  the  Marquesas  to 
Tahiti,  on  board  a  crazy  old  whaler,  with  an  extremely  odd 
■ssortment  of  a  crew,  every  individual  of  which  is  made  to 
•it  (or  Stand)  for  his  portrait ;  the  deUneaUons  are  capital, 
full  of  spirit  and  none  the  leas  amusing  for  being  perhaps 
overdrawn ;  and  every  day  of  the  voyage  supplies  lu  quota 
of  incident  or  anecdote.    Curious  readers  may  be  tempted 
to  suggest  that  •*  little  Jule '»  was  a  remarkable  vessel,  in 
being  so  wondrously  exempt  from  the  monotony  which  is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  characteristic  of  whaling 
▼oyages ;   but  this  cavil  is  easily  disposed  of  by  the  consi- 
deration that  as  one  searching  for  adventures  Mr.  Melville  is 
•  Ineky  man,  and  farther  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, adventure  b  easily  found  by  one  who  has  a  quick 
eye  to  observe  and  a  genial  spirit  to  enjoy  and  improve.   It 
is  with  travel  as  with  matrimony— the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
pifty  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  descrip- 
tion of,  and  narrative  of  the  author's  personal  adventures 
in,  the.doeiety  Islands- especially  Tahiti,  made  so  promi- 
nent within  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the  not  very  ge- 
nerous  doings  of  the  Frwicb.    On  the  whole  Mr.  Melville's 
preeentation  of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants,  native  and 
foreign,  commends  itself  to  the  reader's  understanding  as 
worthy  of  full  belief;  but  we  must  say  that  it  pliys  sad 
havoc  with  the  romanoe  that  has  so  long  attached' to  the 
prevalent  eoneeption  of  this  oceanic  Arcadia.     The  ex- 
cessive beauty  and  grace  of  all  that  nature  has  done  of 
the  islands  are  not  diminished  in  Mr.  Melville's  account  ; 
but  he  leaves  us  with  a  much  reduced  estimate  not  only  of 
the  islanders  in  their  original  eharaeter  but  also  in  their 
ebarart^r  as  converU  to  Christianity.    Whether  as  Pagans 
or  Christians  they  figure  iu  his  pages  for  the  most  part  as  a 
woithleas,  profligate  and  thoroughly  corrupt  race,  for  whom 
the  misaionariea  Je«m  to  have  done  little  of  any  real  value. 


And  they  are  presented  not  only  as  profligate  and  corrupt 
but,  to  the  stiil  more  thorough  destruction  of  all  that  is  ro- 
mantic, as  ridiculous  and  absurd  ;  veritable  savages  in  cha- 
racter, manners  and  acquirements ;  with  nothing  but  per- 
sonal beauty  to  save  them  from  being  positively  disgusting. 
We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Melville  gives  even  a  darker  shade 
to  the  general  impression  that  Intercourse  with  civilized 
men  has  afforded  to  the  islanders  but  little  compensation, 
if  any  whatever,  for  the  vices  and  elementa  of  degradation 
by  which  it  has  been  accompanied. 

MnifoxKn  or  the  Quiiks  or  FBaHcc.    By  Mra.  Forbes 
Bush.    Pkiladelpkim.   Carey  and  Hart. 

Here  are  two  handsome  volumes,  very  creditable  to  the 
printer  and  binder,  bat  really  we  have  been  sorely  pncsled, 
In  gailopping  through  them,  to  imagine  for  what  purpose 
they  were  written— unless,  like  the  immortal  razors  of  Pe- 
ter Pindar,  they  were  simply  made  to  sell.    In  the  first 
Tolume,  of  less  than  400  pages,  large  type,  are  given  the 
** memoirs'*  of  no  less  than  eighty  ladies  who  have  ahaied 
the  throne  of  France;  of  coarse  little  more  than  a  men  ca- 
talogue of  Clotildas,    Ingondea,   Aregondes,    Waldrades, 
Fredegondos,  Batildes,  Blitildes,  &e.  &c,   whom  nobody 
•rer  heard  of  before  to  any  good  purpose  and  of  whom  little 
is  known,  in  htitory  or  legend,  beyond  the  simple  fact— if 
it  is  a  fret— that,  a  very  long  time  ago,  they  became  the 
wives  of  divers  sovereigns  with  names  almost  as  uncouth 
and  barbaric  as  their  own,     Po  what  possible  good  end  is 
such  a  collection  of  meagre  notices  gathered  out  of  the  an- 
nals and  histories,  more  or  less  authentic,  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  eral 
These  women  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  events  of 
their  times ;  or  if  they  had  much,  the  "  memoirs  **  are  so 
curt  and  barren  that  the  reader  can  learn  almost  nothing 
from  them^  and  whatever  is  to  be  learned  can  be  found 
more  satisfactorily  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  husbands. 
The  biographies  in  tbe  second  volume  are  more  extended, 
being  only  ten  in  number ;    but  here  again  the  objection 
prasento  itself  that  what  Is  worth  knowing  is  already  known, 
or  at  least  accessible  to  every  class  of  readers  in  a  multi- 
tude of  books,  and  what  is  not  so  generally  known  is  not 
worth  knowing      The  shameless  profligacies  of  Margaret 
de  Valois,  Mary  de  Medicis  and  Anne  of  Austria  are  not  ex- 
actly a  profitable  and  proper  theme  for  either  writer  or 
reader  of  the  female  sex ;  and  surely  there  was  no  need  of  a 
new  book  to  tell  tbe  world  what  is  to  be  told  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, Josephine  and  Maria  Louisa.    The  only  portion  of 
the  volume  that  has  any  pretensions  to  novelty  is  that  which 
gives  the  biography  of  Marie  Amelie,  the  present  Queen 
of  the  French,  and  this  occupies  only  nineteen  pages. 

Apart  from  the  wortblessneas  of  the  book  on  the  score  of 
ita  subject,  it  is  open  to  severe  criticism  in  point  of  execu- 
tion. The  style  is  clumsy  and  inaccurate,  and  though  Mrs. 
Bush*s  materials  are  often  piquant  enough,  she  has  con- 
trived to  mako  her  narrative  heavy  and  splrith 


A  YmAM  OF  CoNsoLAT)Oir.    By  Mrs.  Butler,  late  Fannv 
Kemble.    JVeio  York.     Wiley  and  Putnam. 

Those  who  know  any  thing  of  Mrs.  Butler's  recent  histo- 
ry are  aware,  probably,  that  her  need  of  consolation  has 
been  real  enough  ;  though  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  disputed 
or  concealed  that  her  sorrows  have  been  to  some  extent 
of  her  own  creating,  if  not  of  her  own  seeking.  The  con- 
solation she  found,  and  haa  described  In  this  rohime,  was 
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a  yMr*i  rwideoM  In  fuly,  aiid«r  Um  roof  of  h«r  biother- 
io-law,  a  certain  Count  Sartorit,  who  married  hor  sUtor 
Adalnide.  The  tort  of  book  it  h  may  be  imagined,  ffeno- 
rally,  hj  those  who  read  her  volume  on  this  country.  Yet 
there  are  eonaiderable  diiferenees.  Mr;  Butler  h  an  older, 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  woman  than  the  haughty,  self-willed, 

petiilnnt  poh1le>spoiled  Fsnnv  Kemhie  nf  6fteen  years 
ago ;  her  heart  has  be^o  somewhat  tamed  by  sorrows  and 
her  hf ad  somewhat  Improved  hw  larfer  knowledfe  and  ex- 
perienne  *,  she  hat  learned  that  there  are  things  in  the  world 
of  more  value  than  tragir  talent  and  a  knack  of  writing 
sonnets— especially  she  has  learned  that  there  is  somebody 
in  existence  besides  Fanny  Kemble. 

Yet  there  is  qnite  enoufh  of  the  old  learen  to  make  her 
bonk  eharacteristiov  Bhe  does  not  thrust  herself  so  promi- 
nently forward  as  she  woo'd  hare  Hone  6f\een  years  ago.  or 
insist  quite  so  resolutelv  on  measuring  everv  thing  hy  the 
staniiard  of  her  tastef,  her  feelings  and  her  inrlinntions ; 
yet  the  disrontent  of  the  woman  needing  eon«olstion  breaks 
out  at  times,  in  the  peculiar  vein  of  Fannv  Kemhie.  Ne- 
Tertheless  the  book  Is  a  clever  book,  and  gives  a  better  idea 
of  Rome  at  the  present  day  than  we  have  elsewhere  found  ; 
more  grspbic.  various  and  spirited.  Mrs.  Butler  is  un- 
doubtedly a  woman  of  high  intelliienee,  whatever  her  fail- 
ings of  temper,  or  the  evil  consequences  of  her  professional 
life :  and  amid  the  profusion  of  interesting  themes,  ancient 
and  modem,  with  which  Rome  ahonnds,  she  hea  had  snk|ecis 
worthy  of  her  acute  observation  and  her  descriptive  ability. 
Of  passing  evente  In  Rome  during  the  time  of  her  residence 
—the  death  of  the  late  Pope,  the  election,  character  and 
oondnet  of  his  snecessor— she  gives  a  nomber  of  curious  and 
very  Interesting  details  Among  other  things  she  mentions  a 
current  and  generally  believed  report,  nf  whi<:h  we  have 
never  heard  before,  that  the  death  of  Cregorv  was  hasten- 
ed, if  not  actuallv  eansed,  by  atarvation  and  went  of  medi- 
cal assistance.  The  details  in  reference  to  this  anecdote  are 
curious  enough. 

WAsmHToif  AWB   ma  Ckhvkam.     By  J.  T.  Headley. 

JV>i0  Tork.    Baker  and  Scribner. 

Mr.  Headley.  like  mo<t  suceessAil  writers  of  the  present 
day,  is  mindAil  of  the  old  adage  which  advises  to  ''make 
hay  while  the  sun  sblnes."    Having  struck  a  vein  of  popu- 


lar ftvor  by  hia  ''Napoleoa  and  hb  Marabals,**  he  loans  no 
time  in  working  it  ap  to  the  beet  adventafe  of  his  pab- 
lisher*s  pocket  and  hit  own.  Tbeee  biographical  sketehea 
of  Washington  and  the  other  generals  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  are  to  make  two  volumes,  one  of  which  is  published 
and  the  other  is  to  be,  the  publishers  say,  in  a  few  days. 
Mr.  Heedley  writes  rapidly,  following  the  headlong,  dash- 
ing impulse  of  his  intellectual  tsmperament  and  giving  little 
attention  to  either  polieh  or  accuracy  of  style.  He  writes 
for  the  million,  not  for  aeholara ;  and  if  he  can  make  a  sen- 
sation in  the  general  mind,  cares  little  how  harahly  aome  of 
his  senteneea  grate  on  the  critical  nerves  of  the  porist.  Pity 
that  with  so  much  ability  to  write  well  the  gentlemsn  will 
not  take  a  little  pains  not  to  write  badly.  Of  the  general 
character  of  the  book  we  say  nothing ;  one  mi^t  as  well 
criticise  a  newspaper  ten  days  old. 

Ah  ApoLOOT.'Wheo  an  editor  has  been  gratified  In  the 
reading  of  good  books,  and  is  hindered  from  doing  them 
the  public  Justice  his  IncHoation  prompts,  the  lea«t  he  can 
do  is  to  exprees  his  regret,  however  briefly.  We  counted 
upon  room  enough  in  this  present  number  to  pay  oor  re- 
spents  in  the  fitting  way  to  several  other  volumes  in  the 
rending  of  which  we  have  had  pleasure,  but  suddenly  word 
comes  flom  the  printer  that  he  can  allow  only  a  fcw  linee 
more ;  so  we  are  fain  to  include  these  several  In  a  pera- 
graph. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing-book.  No.  1,  we  were 
preparing  to  recommend  most  warmly  and  atlaige;  h  is 
by  ftr  the  best  manual  of  instruction  in  this  art  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Another  commendable  volume  is  Lan- 
man*s  "Summer  fn  the  Wilderness;  **  a  meet  agreeable 
intermixture  of  description,  nsrratlve.  Indian  legend  and 
poetical  meditation.  Bomewhat  of  a  curiosity  is  a  volume 
nf  poems  by  James  H.  Morrison,  published  by  Zieber  ii  Co. 
Philadelphia.  Those  who  can  read  with  facility  broad 
Scottish -English  will  find  a  deal  of  amusement  in  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's "daffln  crambo  and  clinkum  '*  A  valuable  and  very 
interesting  hook  is  Mr.  Bartletfb  '*  Progress  of  Ethnology.** 
being  an  arrount  of  recent  researches  and  their  results  in 
this  comprehensive  branch  of  science. — Bnt  our  limit  is 
already  exceetled  and  we  most  come  to  a  stop. 
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FiRiT.— Dress,  silk  barege,  ornamented  down  the  ftont 
with  bows  of  sstin  ribbon  running  diagonally  on  the  skirt. 
Waist  plain — high  on  the  shoulder— open  in  fVont  half  its 
height,  with  a  small  collar  turning  over,  ornamented  with 
button  holes.  A  sash,  with  long  ends,  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  aa  the  trimming  of  the  iklrt.  Sleeves  plain  with 
fkcings.  Cap  of  tolle  illusion.  Back  part  very  smnll  and 
rounded;  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  tulle;  bias,  to 
form  the  trimming,  with  two  small  wreaths  of  roses  and 
long  ends  of  tulle.   * 

BtcoiTD.— Dress  of  rose  taffeta,  the  skirt  ornamented  with 
several  rows  of  gimp.  Waist  plain  —  half  high  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  tucker  and  a  araall  embroidered  collar. 
Point  of  the  waist  rounded,  with  a  reverse  piece  falling  from 
the  shoulder,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  gimp.  Plain 
sleeves,  half-long,  with  a  eulT  edged  with  gimp.    Under 


sleeves  of  muslin.  Cap  formed  of  three  rows  of  laoa  and 
closed  on  the  middle  of  the  head  by  a  knot  of  green  ribbon. 
iMroRTATinn  de  Nouveanle*a  en  tout  genre,  robea,modee, 
F.  Godefroy,  349  Broadway.  At  the  warehnnae  of  Mr.  E. 
Bradbrook  SOT  Broadway,  may  he  found  a  aplendid  assort- 
ment of  ladies*  and  infhnu'  ready-made  linen— «hfldron*s 
walking-dressee— Miaaes  visites~in&uts  robea  and  waists, 
hats,  caps  lie. 

Paris  millinery  and  drsss-making  In  the  aeateet  style  and 
most  approved  fashions  by  Mis.  Hart  901  Braadsray. 

Ladies  drsss  eaps,  embrotderiee,  laees,  ^e.  of  Mrs. 
Riehmood  3fl0  Broadway.  Silka  and  ribbons  of  O.  Jeoaings 
43  Canal  t.  Artifioial  flowers  and  straw  boaoels  of  J. 
Baker  03  John  st. 

Parasols,  parasolettes  and  shades  of  Clyde  and  Blaek, 
303  BA>adway. 
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Rivei^ The  Forest  Maiden>-To  my  Mother  in  Heeven— The  Dead  of  the  Princeton— The  Pall  of  Jerusalem— Una  Baga- 
telle—Weep not  for  her— The  Flower  of  the  Tiber— The  Only  Daughter. 
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GREENVALE    AND    ITS    OLD    GATE-KEEPER. 


BY      MISS    XABTfiA     RUSaBLL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

After  a  Winter  passed  in  clooe  application  to 
atody,  my  orertaaked  neirea  gave  way.  I  was 
forced  to  leave  the  city  and  abandon  myself  to  thM 
wisest  and  best  of  physicians.  Nature.  Flinging 
away  my  books,  I  went  to  breathe  healing  air  in 
the  green  fields  and  pleasant  woods  of  Greenvale. 
In  selecting  Greenvale  as  my  place  of  retirement 
I  eottsnlted  both  my  poverty  and  my  taste.  I  had 
passed  through  it  once  or  twice,  and  eflerward 
a  sense  of  its  rural  repose  and  woodland  beauty 
woold  often  haunt  me  when,  from  the  windows 
of  my  room  in  the  city,  I  strove  in  vain  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  free,  blue  sky  above  the  piles  of 
brick  and  mortar  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 
A  railroad  (no  matter  which)  passed  along  the 
western  limit  of  the  town.  Around  the  great, 
stili-Uke  building,  half-tavem,  half-grocery  store, 
yclept,  a  dep6t,  had  arisen  what  the  speculators 
term  a  flourishing  village.  It  consists  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  houses,  some  finished,  without  a  shade 
tree  or  so  much  as  a  leaf  of  shrubbery  to  hide 
their  nakedness,  others  in  various  stages  of  pro^ 
gresB,  standing  at  all  angles  with  the  road,  inter- 
mingled with  pilca  of  sand  and  lumber,  forming 
altogether  one  of  the  most  bairsn,  uncomfortable, 
nahoraelike  places  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth. « 

This  place  was  beginning  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
drain  on  the  town,  drawing  away  all  the  restless 
spints  who  ached  to  turn  its  "hidden  nooks  of 
greenery"  into  fiictoiy  villages,  and  leaving 
Greenvale  as  serene  as  the  blue  sky  above  it. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  town  wsis  dnefly  fium- 
ers,  quiet,  staid,  sober,  tax-paying,  cliuich^going 
people,  who  were  content  to  take  tUngs  as  thay 
found  them,  wondering  what  the  new«papeiB 
meant  by  so  much  discourse  on  "  radicab,"  "  rs* 
forms,"  "  errors  in  our  social  system,"  and  all  thai. 
Even  the  heavy  timbered  old  fitrm-houses  had  that 
comfortable,  self-satisfied,  consequsntiai  air  which 
always  distinguishes  conservatism,  and  seemed 
constantly  saying,  *'  Look  here,  can  your  modem 
cob-houses  stand  wind  and  weather  like  ust" 

And  the  river  that  passed  through  the  oentre  of 
the  town  was  characteristic.  It  did  not  run  or 
otherwise  manifest  the  temper  of  "  immediateuni.** 
Neither  did  it  sweep  onward  with  the  imperial 
motion  of  the  great  souls,  "whose  heads,  like 
mountain  peaks>  are  sunned  long  ere  the  rest  of 
earth."  It  crept  lingeringly  along,  as  if  unwilling 
to  go.  It  clung  to  the  half-unearthed  willowB 
along  its  banks,  to  every  reed,  alder  and  qdie  of 
grass,  as  if  it  dreaded  to  go  farther  in  seaieh  of 
something  beautiful. 

Although  not  one  of  those  "  watchen  among 
the  tombs,"  who  prefer  mouldy  grave  dothss  to 
the  risen  tiansfigu^pd  spirit,  yet  I  confess  to  a  re- 
verence for  every  form  that  has,  at  any  iimt  or 
any  where,  been  a  shrine  of  truth  and  beanty  to 
poor  old,  image-loving  humanity.  My  aim  had 
been  to  keep  aloof  from  sects  and  parties,  and 
stody  human  kind  under  all  aspeols.  Therelbra 
the  change  to  this  place  fipom  my  narrow,  busy 
room  at  the  seminary  was  at  onoe  novel  and 
interesting. 
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On  the  north-west,  aboat  Ifelf  a  mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  stretched  a  ridge  of  hilla. 
On  the  side  facing  the  town  this  ridge  terminated 
in  a  high  bluff.  The  turnpike  road  that  passed 
through  the  place  curved  round  this  bluff,  and 
about  eighty  rods  beyond  it  was  the  toll-gate,  a 
little  building,  half-house  and  half- workshop. 
This  building  was  occupied  by  the  old  gate-keeper 
and  his  idiot  grand-child. 

It  was  not  the  scenery,  for  the  view  was  iquch 
finer  from  the  bluff  above  or  even  from  the  win- 
dow'of  my  room  at  the  "  Stranger's  Home,'*  nor 
Was  it  the  passion  for  society  that  drew  me  there, 
for  not  a  word  had  passed  between  me  and  old 
Philip,  who  was  a  strange,  moody,  unsocial  be- 
ing ;  yet  it  soon  became  one  of  my  chief  pleasures 
to  visit  the  toll-gate.  Notwithstanding  his  reserve 
I  had  not  been  there  many  times  before  I  was 
convinced  that  we  had  something  in  common 
through    which    we    might    become  very  good 

friends. 

Beneath  a  large  button -wood  that  grew  oppo- 
site the  house  was  a  low  bench.  Here  I  was 
accustomed  to  take  my  seat  while  I  watched, 
with  an  indefinable  and  ever  increasing  interest, 
the  countenance  and  movement  of  the  old  man 
as  he  busied  himself  with  some  trifling  mechanical 
operation  or  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  child. 
His  face  had  been  eminently  handsome  once,  but 
its  beauty  must  have  been  of  that  fearful  sort 
which  makes  ns  tremble  for  its  possessor.  It 
made  me  think  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  gene- 
rally seemed  passionless  and  almost  vacant  of 
living  expression,  yet  it  veas  scarred  over  with 
many  ridges  and  furrows,  the  sure  tokens  of  the 
fierce  emotions  that  had  once  raged  within. 

The  child  was  a  boy  apparently  about  eight 
years  old,  though  probably  much  older.  There  was 
nothing  about  the  small,  delicate  features  to  indi- 
cate his  unfortunate  condition  save  the  eyes,  and 
these  had  such  a  strange,  staring,  frightened  ex- 
preanon,  that  one  involuntarily  shrank  from  their 
gaze.  Day  after  day  I  paused  to  rest  on  the 
shaded  bench  and,  though  I  watched  them 
doeely,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  old  man's  feelings  toward  this  child.  He 
never  caressed  him,  never  called  him  by  any  of 
the  endearing  names  which  old  people  love  to 
bestow  on  their  grand-children. 

Perhaps  I  was  mistaken,  but  I  thought  he  shud- 
dered and  seemed  choking  one  day  when  Natty 
crept  behind  him  and  threw^his  arms  closely 
axoBiid  his  neck.  Sometimes  I  fancied  I  could 
detect  something  like  wistfulness  in  his  glances 
toward  the  boy,  when  he  sat  on  the  green  bank 
near  the  door,  handling  the  shavings  and  spires  of 
gam  or  drawing  his  long,  slender  fingers  through 
tke  sand  that  edged  the  bank.  Several  weeks 
pused  and,  though  the  old  man  never  indicated 
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by  word  or  glance  that  he  was  aware  of  my  pre- 
sence, the  child  began  to  be  familiar  with  my  ap- 
pearance and  came  nearer  and  nearer  every  day, 
until  one  day,  tempted  by  an  orange,  he  ad- 
vanced timidly  within  reach  and  snatching  it 
from  my  hand  retreated  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel. 
The  next  moment  I  saw  him  holding  it  up  to  the 
old  man  and  pointing  to  me.  Even  then  the 
old  mon  did  not  look  that  way,  but  as  I  went 
away  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Natty  standing 
in  the  door,  eating  his  orange  with  great  relish. 

After  this  the  child  came  regularly  for  the 
trifling  gifts  which  I  never  failed  to  bring,  and 
after  running  to  show  them  to  his  grand-father 
he  would  return  and  sit  on  tlie  grass  at  my  fact, 
carefully  examining  the  new  treasure  and  express- 
ing his  delight  by  a  kind  of  chuckling  chant. 
Once  I  purposely  neglected  to  bring  the  usual 
trifle  in  order  to  mark  the  effect  on  him.  He 
came  running  across  the  street  as  usual  and 
stood  at  my  side.  I  tried  to  make  him  compre- 
hend that  I  had  nothing  for  him.  At  length  he 
seemed  to  understand  me.  He  sat  down  by  my 
feet  and  his  whole  puny  form,  as  he  sat  rocking 
himself  to  and  fro  and  looking  up  in  my  face  oc- 
casionally with  his  great,  staring  eyes,  was  so 
expressive  of  disappointment,  and  his  "Poor 
Natty !  Poor — poor  Natty  ! "  was  chanted  in  such 
a  tone  that  I  fepented  of  my  curiosity  and 
never  afterward  failed  to  provide  myself  with  the 
present. 

•  Once  or  twice  during  these  various  little  inter- 
views with  the  boy  I  perceived  the  silent  face  of 
old  Philip  turned  toward  us,  but  no  mortal  could 
have  told  whether  his  look  betokened  approval  or 
displeasure. 

One  day  as  I  was  on  the  road,  nearly  a  mile 
beyond  the  gate,  I  barely  escaped  being  run  over 
by  an  unmanageable  horse.  After  being  sure  of 
my  escape,  I  watched  the  vain  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  to  stop  the  furious  animal  until  the 
carriage  dashed  out  of  eight,  and  then  with  some 
solicitude  pursued  my  walk  toward  the  gate. 
When  I  reached  the  toll-house,  instead  of  Natty's 
squirrel-like  bounds  and  idiotic  chuckle,  I  was 
greeted  virith  the  sight  of  his  mangled. body 
stretched  upon  the  bank  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  play.  The  old  man  was  bending  over 
him  with  an  expression  of  agony  on  his  hitherto 
impenetrable  features  that  was  terrible  to  behold. 
I  approached  and  stood  by  his  side,  but  he  did  not 
regard  me  or  seem  to  be  aware  of  my  presence. 

"  This  is  terrible ! "  I  exclaimed,  hastily  j  "  how 
did  it  happen !  What  does  it  mean ! " 

I  shuddered  as  he  turned  to  me  his  white,  un- 
earthly face,  and  still  more  at  his  words  and 
tones. 

"  Woman !  It  means,  Aat  whatsoever  meaaore 
ye  mete  to  othen  shall  be  meted  to  yon  again !  ** 
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Something  like  a  fearful  smile  went  over  his 
face  and  he  sank  down  hy  the  side  of  the  child. 
I  made  no  effort  to  rouse  him  but  half-terriiied 
I  looked  around  for  aid.  Hastily  ascending  an 
eminence  I  discovered  a  man  on  horseback  com- 
ing leisurely  along  the  road  from  the  village.  He 
perceived  my  signs  of  distress  and  rode  rapidly  to 
the  toll-house.     Fortunately  it  was  the  physician, 

Dr.  S .     In  a  few  words  I  explained  the 

state  of  afiairs.     After  some  examination,  he  said, 

"  It  is  all  over  with  the  child.  His  ekuU  is 
fractured  in  several  places.  He  has  been  dead 
some  time.  But  the  old  man  has  merely  swooned. 
I  will  stay  and  do  what  is  necessary.  Please  go 
to  the  village  and  send  assistance." 

When  I  returned  a  group  of  people  had  assem- 
bled and  the  coroner  was  preparing  to  hold  an 
inquest.  The  old  man  had  been  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, but  he  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be 
nearly  helpless  and  they  had  removed  him  to  his 
bed.  The  coroner  required  me  to  tell  what  I 
knew  of  the  child's  death.  I  gave  an  account '  of 
the  horse  and  carriage  from  which  I  had  so  nar- 
rowly escaped,  and  repeated  the  gate-keeper's 
reply  to  my  exclamations.  It  was  my  opinion 
that  poor   Natty   had  been  killed  by  the  horse. 

Dr.  S described  the  wounds  and  gave  the  same 

opinion,  which  appeared  to  convince  the  jury. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were 
inclined  to  put  the  most  unfavorable  construction 
on  the  wild  words  of  the  old  man,  and  whose 
feelings  were  manifested  in  whispers,  half-uttered 
exclamations  and  suspicious  glances  toward  the 
toll-house.  These  were  hushed  when  the  coroner 
rose  to  speak,  but  he  had  scarcely  uttered  the 
sentence  when  there  was  a  movement  in  the 
crowd  and  the  old  man  came  gliding  through  it, 
pallid  and  noiseless  as  a  ghost  and,  to  most  of 
the  people,  as  terrible.  Again  that  look  of  fearful 
agony  came  over  his  features  as  he  approached 
the  corpse.  Presently  his  face  seemed  resuming 
that  same  old,  passionless,  petrified  appearance 
which  had  drawn  my  notice  months  before.  He 
then  bowed  politely  to  Dr.  S •  and  the  gen- 
tlemen around  him,  thanked  them  for  their  atten- 
tions in  language  that  excited  surprise,  described 
how  his  grand-child  had  been  killed  by  the  horse, 
and  said, 

"  Gentlemen,  in  your  church-yard,  between  the 
grave  of  Nathan  Schuyler  and  the  willows  by  the 
wall,  there  is  an  unoccupied  space  sufHcient  for 
two  graves.  Let  the  child  be  buried  there,  and 
whenl  die  let  me  be  laid  by  his  side." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  his  strength 
fikiled,  and  he  was  borne  back  to  the  house  amid 
a  buzz  of  exclamations,  like  the  following : — 

"  Schuyler !  Schuyler !  He  can*t  be  one  of  the 
Schuylers!  They  have  all  been  dead  and  gone 
these  thirty  jrean ! " 


(« 


Schuyler ! "  chimed  in  old  Deacon  G- 


"is  it  Philip?  Proud  Phil,  as  we  used  to  call 
him  t  He  went  South,  became  as  rich  as  CriESus, 
and  lived  like  a  nabob.  No,  no ;  impossible.  It 
can't  be  Philip  Schuyler.  He  has  always  been  a 
mystery  ever  since  he  came  here.  I  wonder  what 
connection  he  can  have  with  the  Schuylers ! " 

The  old  man's  looks  and  words  had  completely 
stifled  suspicion,  which  gave  place  to  an  eager 
curiosity.  The  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Schuy- 
ler family  were  discussed,  memories  were  ran- 
sacked, dates  were  compared,  dead  rumors  were 
recalled  and  revived,  until  it  was  pretty  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  old  man  could  be  none 
other  than  Philip  Schuyler. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  lifeless  child 
and  provide  some  more  suitable  lodgings  for  the 
almost  lifeless  old  man,  the  town  magnates  were 
soon  in  close  consultation.  Some  of  the  younger 
and  more  zealous  were  for  sending  the  old  man  to 
the  alms-house  at  once.  But  some  of  the  older 
men,  who  had  known  him  in  his  boyhood,  ob- 
jected. 

"  The  Schuylere,"  they  said,  "  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town  and  had  ever  been  a 
kind,  free-hearted  race.  Didn't  Peter  Schuyler, 
this  Philip's  grand -father,  give  nearly  one  third  of 
the  money  for  building  our  meeting-house? 
Didn't  his  son  Nathan,  wild  as  he  was,  give  li- 
berally as  long  as  he  had  anything  to  give  7  It 
would  be  a  burning  shame  to  permit  the  last  of  the 
family,  a  poor,  helpless  old  man,  to  die  on  the 
town." 

Such  appeals  to  the  general  feeling  were  not  in 
vain.  They  were  removed  to  the  quiet  dwelling 
of  widow  Smith.  The  old  gate-keeper  seemed 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  change,  but  lay  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  from  which  the  physician  feared 
he  could  not  be  roused. 

The  next  day  Natty's  grave  was  made  under 
the  willow  by  the  side  of  Nathan  Schuyler.  The 
curious,  excited  crowd  that  had  collected  to  at- 
tend the  burial  had  dispersed.  The  sexton, 
having  filled  the  grave  and  placed  rude  stones  at 
the  head  and  foot,  gathered  up  his  implements 
and  departed.  But  I  lingered  there,  musing  on 
the  fate  of  the  child,  not  sorry  but  rather  re- 
joicing that  the  "stem  and  silent  usher"  had 
taken  him  where  "  idiocy,  brightening  on  the  in- 
stant, is  gratefol  that  his  torpor  here  hath  left 
him  an  innocent." 

The  grave-yard,  like  most  burial  grounds  in 
our  country,  had  very  few  embellishments.  Art 
had  done  little  to  bring  the  scenery  into  hannony 
with  the  character  of  the  place,  yet  to  me  it 
seemed  a  quiet,  holy  spot.  There  were  the  old 
leaning  tomb-stones,  sculptured  over  with  quaint 
faces  of  cherubs  and  overgrown  with  moas,  their 
dark  red  hoe  relieved  occasionally  by  a  alab  of 
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white  marble  ;  there  was  the  tapering  shadow  of 
the  tall  church  spire,  stretching  across  the  sunken 
graves  until  its  point  rested  on  the  stone  wall, 
where  grew  a  hedge  of  starwort  and  golden  rod ; 
and  there  on  the  south-west,  seen  in  glimpses 
through  a  clean  grove,  was  the  little  lake  at  the 
foot  of  the  long  wood-covered  hill,  while  over 
all  streamed  the  mellow  sunlight  of  Autumn.  It 
was  a  place  where  riotous  sounds  had  never  intru- 
ded and,  unembelliahed  as  it  was,  I  thought 
one  might  be  almost  "in  love  with  death,  to 
think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet 
a  place." 


CHAPTER    II. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  idiot  boy's  funeral 
the  old  man  was  laid  in  his  place,  between  the 
child's  grave  and  the  old  willow.  It  was  some- 
thing better  than  mere  curiosity  that  led  me  daily 
to  the  old  man's  bedside  while  he  was  wasting 
away  to  death.  He  seldom  spoke,  and  when  he 
did  80  his  words  were  occasionally  so  wild  that 
the  physician  thought  him  deranged.  I  thought 
othenvise,  as  he  always  murmured  bis  grand- 
child's name  when  I  entered,  and  frequently  I 
caught  his  eye  fixed  on  me  with  a  keen,  searching 
look  of  intelligence. 

"  How  is  your  patient  to-day,  Mrs.  Smith  ?  " 
I  asked  one  morning  when,  after  an  illness  that 
had  confined  me  several  days,  I  made  my  custom- 
aiy  call. 

"  Quite  poorly,  ma'am.  He  has  not  taken  any- 
thing or  seemed  to  stir  since  last  evening,  until 
about  an  hour  ago,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  round  the  room,  as  if  he  wanted  something 
or  somebody.  I  couldn't  make  out  what  he 
wanted.  May  be  he  would  have  spoken  to  yon, 
lor  he  seems  to  take  a  kind  of  liking  to  you. 
The  Doctor  thinks  he  will  die  in  a  few  hours, 
but  I  tell  him  be  will  not  go  until  the  turn  of 
the  tide." 

I  immediately  determined  to  remain  with  him 
the  rest  of  the  day.  He  was  still  and  seemed 
slumbering.  Drawing  forth  a  foreign  periodical 
I  began  to  read,  and  was  soon  deep  in  an  article 
on  magnetism  and  clairvoyance.  At  length  lay- 
ing the  look  aside,  I  sat  muring  on  the  mysteries 
of  matter  and  spirit  and  thinking  of  death,  when 
I  was  aroused  to  see  him  awaking  and  looking  at 
me,  with  an  appearance  of  reviving  strength  and 
animation. 

"Watched  over  by  strangers!"  he  said,  in  a 
low,  firm  tone.    "  Young  woman,  your  kindness 
is  wunerited.  But  God's  balances  are  just.  What- 
soever measure  you  mete  to  others  shall  be  meted 
0  yoa  again." 


I  started  at  his  words  and  was  about  to  speak, 
when  he  went  on. 

"  You  desire  to  know  my  history.  I  have  read 
it  in  your  face.  Do  you  not  see  it  reflected  from 
everything  around  me  ?    I  am — remorse ! " 

I  stood  gazing  at  him  in  silence,  for  his  look, 
his  cold,  deliberate  tone,  even  more  than  his 
words,  filled  me  with  horror. 

"  Why  do  you  linger  by  one  like  me  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  sudden  vehemence.  "  Away  !  and 
remember,  neither  heaven  nor  hell  can  stop  the 
gnawings  of  remorse!"  He  laid  his  hand  on 
his  breast  and  his  whole  form  writhed  as  if  in 
.  agony. 

"  There  is  One  whose  mercy  is  sufiicient  for 
all,"  I  replied  ;  "  One  who  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

"  Sinners  but  not  murderers ! "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  sinners  but  not  murderers  ! " 

"  Murderer ! "  I  involuntarily  repeated,  recoil- 
ing from  the  bed. 

"  Aye,  murderer !  What  if  these  hands  have 
not  been  dyed  in  blood?  The  heart  has!  Is 
there  a  more  fiendish  weapon  of  murder  than  un- 
appeasable hatred?  Oh,  surely  and  secretly  it 
does  its  work !  1  here  is  no  crowd  of  witnesses — 
no  counsel — no  jury — but  there  is  a  witness  with- 
in and  a  Judge  above  fi-om  whom  there  is  no 
appeal ! " 

"  But  that  Judge  is  merciful  as  well  as  just. 
Not  willing  that  any  should  perish  but  that  all 
should  have  everlasting  life,"  I  replied,  deeply  agi- 
tated. "  Our  blessed  Saviour  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers even  on  the  cross." 

"  Will  you  read  me  that  passage  ?  "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

I  took  the  widow's  Bible  from  the  table  and 
read  the*  whole  chapter  from  the  gospel  of 
St.  Luke. 

When  I  began  to  read,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  and  did  not  remove  them  until  I 
closed  the  book.  Then  he  said,  in  an  altered  tone, 

"  For  twelve  years  I  have  studied  that  book  day 
and  night,  and  yet  his  blessed  promises  have 
been  to  me  only  hollow,  empty  words.  Now 
they  are  full  of  light,  but  it  is  too  late.  They 
only  serve  to  show  more  plainly  the  darkness  that 
reigns  within." 

He  was  silent  a  few  moments  and  then  con- 
tinued :  "  You  are  the  only  person  whom  I  have 
cared  or  dared  to  call  friend  for  more  than  fifteen 
years.  And  yet  you  cannot  think  how  I  hated 
you  when  you  paused  day  after  day  in  front  of 
the  toll-house.  How  I  cursed  what  I  deemed 
your  prying  curiosity,  until  your  kindness  to  that 
miserable  child  won  me  to  a  feeling^approaching 
to  tolerance.  It  is  but  just  that  you  should  know 
on  whom  your  kindness  has  been  bestowed. 
"  I  hardly  need  say  that  I  am  a  Schuyler.    My 
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family  were  rich  and  lived  here  for  many  gene- 
rations, respected  and  beloved.  My  father  was 
nn  only  child  and  augmented  his  large  fortune  by 
his  marriage  with  my  mother,  who  was  a  southern 
heiress  and  orphan. 

"  He  was  naturally  kind  and  open-hearted,  but 
possessed  one  of  those  impetuous,  ungovernable 
tempers  that  are  so  easily  excited  to  fury.  Un- 
fortunately he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
a  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  town.  A  long  liti- 
gation succeeded,  each  trial  only  serving  to  widen 
their  differenoes,  until  the  final  decision  went 
against  my  father  and  more  than  two  thirds  of 
bis  estate  were  mortgaged  to  pay  the  costs.  My 
mother  was  a  gay,  fashionable  woman,  incapable 
of  assisting  her  husband  in  embarrassments,  much 
less  of  comprehending  the  possibility  of  their  ever 
becoming  poor.  They  kept  up  their  extravagant 
style  of  living ;  my  father  grew  reckless,  discou- 
raged and  dissipated  until  he  sank  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  I  was  about  six  years  old  when  he 
died,  and  well  remember  my  mother*s  wild,  hys- 
terical grief  when  she  was  at  last  made  to 
comprehend  that  she  was  almost  literally  a 
beggar. 

"  She  was  very  proud  and  the  idea  of  dragging 
out  a  life  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom 
her  tastes  and  opinions  had  once  given  law  was 
insupportable.  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  se- 
veral old  friends  of  the  family  she  removed  to 
New  York,  where  we  added  one  more  to  the 
many  thousand  fiimilies  who  were  struggling  in 
the  fetters  of  poverty  and  pride. 

"  Enough  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  her 
own  property  to  secure  us  from  want,  but  my 
mother  always  seemed  to  forget  this,  or  if  she 
referred  to  it  sometimes  it  was  only  to  contrast  it 
with  what  she  had  lost,  and  that  which  should 
have  been  a  matter  of  gratitude  only  served  to 
embitter  her  regrets  for  the  past.  Her  invectives 
against  Providence  were  not  unmingled  with  re- 
proaches against  my  father,  and  here,  while 
standing  by  my  mother's  knee,  was  sown  the 
germ  of  that  passion  that  has  been  and  will  be 
forever  the  curse  of  my  existence. 

"Wealth!  wealth!  wealth!  Wealth  as  the 
only  happiness !  Wealth  as  the  only  true  power  or 
greameas !  Wealth  as  the  ultimate  end  of  existence ! 
This  was  the  end  of  all  her  teachings,  the  lesson 
inculcated  by  her  every  word  and  action.  Seed 
sown  by  a  mothers  hand  seldom  fails  to  flourish, 
young  woman !  What  wonder  then  that  I  became 
a  cold,  hard,  selfish  miser  1  What  wonder  that  I 
became  a  murderer  7  How  should  I  know  aught 
of  a  husband's  or  a  father's  love  when,  even  in  my 
childhood,  my  human  heart  had  been  changed  by 
a  mother's  hands  into  a  burning  passion  for 
gold !  - 

I  trembled  at  the  agony  quivering  through  those 
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once  matchless  features,  as  he  turned  away  and 
hid  them  beneath  the  covering  of  the  bed. 

"  My  mother  died,  but  so  did  not  the  seed  she 
had  implanted.  Years  passed  by  and  at  twenty- 
seven  I  was  courted,  caressed  and  flattered  as 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  successful  merchants 
in  New  Orleans.  A  gentle,  beautiful  being,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters,  be- 
came my  wife,  and  the  world  looked  upon  her 
position  as  one  of  unmixed  happiness.  Dazzled 
by  my  splendid  establishment,  my  personal  beauty, 
and  my  unimpeached  character  on  'Change,  they 
could  not  see  the  cold,  hard  heart  within.  But 
she,  poor  thing,  soon  felt  the  full  oppression  of  the 
chilling  misery  that  brooded  over  all  beneath  my 
roof  She  had,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  young 
heart,  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  love,  and  some- 
times during  the  first  months  of  our  married  life 
dared  to  speak  of  such  folly  to  me ;  but  my  ill 
concealed  contempt  and  the  chilling  indif!erence 
with  which  I  received  her  caresses  soon  stifled 
the  fountain  of  her  heart  and  made  her  life  one 
long,  uncomplaining  sorrow.  Neither  was  I 
happy.  Not  because  my  three  children  inherited 
their  mother's  fragile  constitution  and  diect  in  in- 
fancy ;  they  were  daughters,  and  the  gall  in  my 
cap  was  that  I  had  no  son. 

"  Even  this  wish  was  gratified.  A  son  was  bora 
to  me,  but  his  mother's  life  was  the  sacrifice.  To 
say  that  I  did  not  feel  her  loss  would  be  untrue. 
She  was  a  necessary  part  of  my  household  esta- 
blishment, and  had  presided  over  it  with  grace  and 
dignity,  but  I  felt  her  death  more  for  my  boy's 
sake  than  my  own.  Most  fully  did  I  appreciate 
the  remark  of  my  host  of  sympathising  friends 
when  they  spoke  of  her  death  as  '  a  heavy  afflic- 
tion,' but  more  especially  so  under  the  present 
circumstances.  Not  until  long  afterward  did  I 
feel  how  full  of  mockery  was  the  inscription  on 
her  splendid  monument,  which  purported  to  be 
erected  '  by  her  afiectionate  and  sorrowing  hus- 
band.' 

"I  still  retained  my  northern  prejudices  and 
peremptorily  refused  to  have  my  child  nursed  by 
a  colored  woman.  A  northern  woman  was 
found  who  had  lost  her  own  child  and  was  will- 
ing and  happy  to  take  charge  of  mine.  I  visited 
him  almost  daily,  and  exulted  in  his  rapidly  deve- 
loping beauty  and  strength.  Even  when  a  babe 
he  was  impatient  of  restraint  and  opposition,  a^ 
as  he  grew  older  gave  evidence  in  many  ways  of 
the  same  generous  feelings  and  passionate  temper 
that  had  marked  the  character  of  my  father. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  control  this,  I  exulted  in 
it  as  a  mark  of  the  old  Schuyler  spirit.  His  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  intelligence  gratified  my 
pride.  He  was  to  inherit  my  gold,  and  every 
thought  and  feeling  became  centred  in .  him. 
Circumstances  induced  me  to  leave  hira  with  hJb 
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nurse  until  he  was  four  years  old.  Then  I  re- 
moved him  home  and  supplied  her  place  with 
proper  attendants.  A  variety  of  toys  amused  him 
through  the  day,  hut  when  the  night  came  and  he 
found  he  was  not  to  return  to  her  house  his  grief 
exceeded  all  bounds.  He  would  not  permit  his 
attendants  to  touch  him  and  wholly  refused  to 
take  either  food  or  drink.  We  were  forced  to 
send  for  his  nurse.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  my  child,  my  son,  could  love  that  poor  wo- 
man, or  have  any  plebeian  attachments  that  the 
splendor  of  his  father's  house  could  not  efface. 
But  I  was  mistaken.  That  woman's  influence  over 
him  seemed  to  me  like  magic.  It  was  the  effect 
of  something  more  than  magic,  even  love. 

"  Oh,  how  I  hated  her ;  hated  her  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  she  was  beloved  by  my  idol, 
and  the  name  of  her  little  girl  Alice  became 
more  than  hateful,  so  often  did  it  drop  from  his 
lips.  As  the  years  went  on,  I  often  endeavored 
to  restrain  him  from  seeing  them,  or  having  any 
intereouzse  with  them.  But  his  violence  alwa]rs 
frightened  me  to  compliance. 

"At  an  early  age  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
North  and  placed  him  at  a  celebrated  school, 
preparatory  to  his  entering  college.  He  was  a 
fine  scholar  and  his  collegiate  course,  so  far  as 
his  studies  were  concerned,  was  one  of  honor. 
But  among  the  students  were  many  southemera, 
over  whom  his  indomitable  will,  his  persuasive 
manners  and,  more  than  all,  his  unlimited  com- 
mand of  money,  gave  bin  great  ascendancy. 
While  he  was  willing  to  bear  all  the  expense  and 
the  blame  also,  as  he  often  did,  and  by  his  reck- 
less generosity  fiiequently  disarmed  the  anger  of 
the  president,  they  were  ready  to  follow  him 
through  any  mad  frolic,  or  to  initiate  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  vice  in  which  most  of  them  were 
but  too  well  versed. 

"  I  was  in  Europe  when  he  graduated,  and  the 
arrangement  had  been  that  he  should  join  me  im- 
mediately instead  of  remming  south.  But  I 
found  that  business  of  importance  would  require 
my  presence  at  home  the  ensuing  year  and, 
therefore,  I  informed  him  of  the  change  in  my 
plans  and  the  necessity  of  his  delaying  his  Euro- 
pean tour  for  some  months.  In  the  meantime  I 
requested  him  to  proceed  home  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  my  arrival,  which  would  be  in  a  short 
time. 

^  "  I  was  detained  more  than  six  months,  and 
when  I  did  return  I  found  him  married !  My  son, 
my  only  child,  my  idol — ^married  to  the  daughter 
of  his  old  nurse,  the  orphan  child  of  a  mean,  mi- 
serable, poverty-stricken  mechanic !  Words  can- 
not describe  my  disappointment  and  rage.  Nei- 
ther are  yon  of  a  nature  to  conceive  it,  ma'am. 
But  I  strove  to  dissemble  it  for  a  time,  while  I 
endeavored  by  any  means  that  mind  or  money 


could  devise  to  separate  them.  Her  purity,  her 
devotion  to  my  child,  her  gentle,  unyielding  finn- 
ness  might  have  disarmed  a  demon.  But  I  was 
worse  than  a  demon,  for  my  sense  of  her  charac- 
ter only  served  as  an  impulse  to  devise  slanderous 
reports  against  her,  in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing 
my  son  to  believe  them. 

"  Driven  to  distraction  by  my  coiiduct  toward 
him  and  my  refusal  to  give  him  the  slightest  aid 
as  long  as  he  continued  his  connection  with  that 
woman,  (I  refused  to  call  her  his  wife,)  he  at  last 
forged  a  check  on  my  bankers,  which  as  usual 
was  cashed  at  sight.  Oh,  how  my  blood  boiled 
as  I  listened  to  the  details  given  by  a  drawling 
clerk  of  the  house,  but  neither  by  word  or  sign 
did  I  betray  the  truth.  I  returned  to  my  house, 
shut  myselt  in  ray  room  and  gave  vent  to  my  mi- 
serable rage.     My  only  child  a  forger ! — a  thief ! 

Late  in  the  night  he  stood  before  me.  How  he 
gained  admittance  I  never  cared  to  ask,  but 
there  he  stood,  his  glorious  features  haggard  from 
anxiety  and  want.  Before  I  could  speak  he  bent 
low  before  me  and  rapidly,  but  in  words  that 
might  have  softened  any  heart  save  one  of  gold, 
told  how  sickness  and  want  had  driven  him  to 
commit  the  crime,  and  conjured  me  by  the  me- 
mory of  his  mother,  by  the  life  of  his  unborn  child, 
to  forgive  him." 

The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment  while  with 
breathless  eagerness  I  leaned  forward  to  catch  his 
next  word. 

"  I  drove  him  from  my  presence  with  curaes. 
The  last  words  he  heard  from  my  lips  were 
curses  on  himself,    his  wife,    and    his  unborn 

child." 

The  miserable  old  man  groaned  heavily  and 
pressed  his  bony  fingers  on  his  eyelids,  as  if  he 
would  shut  out  some  fearful  sight.  After  some  time 
he  resumed: 

"For  several  months  I  neither  asked  nor  re- 
ceived any  tidings  of  my  son.  At  length  among 
the  lettere  brought  in  by  the  servant  I  found  one 
directed  in  his  hand.  I  was  about  to  trample  h 
under  foot,  but  some  strange  impulse  withheld  me 
and  induced  me  to  break  the  seal.  What  else  ft 
contained  I  can  not  say,  for  every  thing  was  ob- 
literated from  my  mind  but  this  one  passage. 

"Father,  your  curee  is  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
On  the  20th  of  this  month  your  only  son  will  die 
on  the  gallotDa,  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
which  I  am  accused,  but,  father,  I  have  no  hope, 
and  scarcely  a  wish  for  life.  I  have  spared  your 
pride ;  I  die  as  Charles  Sutton.' 

"Six  days  still  remained.  Oh,  God!  what 
days  of  horror.  Die  on  the  jjallows  I  How 
those  horrible  words  stared  at  me  from  the  bare 
walls,  from  the  pavement,  from  the  sky  !  Death 
on  the  gallows !  How  it  rang  iti  my  eare !  How 
it  seemed  bursting  from  the  lips  of  those  I  met 
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on  my  frandc  way  to  the  boat !  How  it  roared  and 
flhrieked  above  the  din  of  the  engine  and  the 
clank  of  the  machinery !  until,  on  the  sixth  mor- 
ning, I  reached  the  distant  city  where  my  child 
awaited  death.  I  do  not  remember  how  I  gained 
access  to  the  prison,  nor  whoee  friendly  arm  sup* 
ported  me  across  the  prison-yard.  I  took  little 
heed  of  the  horrible  preparations  going  on  there. 
My  son's  cell  was  opened  to  admit  me — and — 
there  he  was — dead !  dead  by  his  own  hand ! 
An  empty  phial,  with  a  strong  odor  of  lauda- 
nmn,  was  by  his  side,  as  he  lay  covered  in  his 
mean  bladcet. 

"For  weeks  I  struggled  with  fever  and  deli- 
rium. It  was  ascertained  that  I  had  money 
enoagh.  Therefore  I  did  not  aafier  (or  want  and 
attention.  When  I  began  to  recover  I  found 
that  my  real  name  was  unknown.  I  was  called 
Mr.  Sutton.  To  remain  in  that  place  was  hor- 
rible, and  as  soon  as  I  could  move  I  took  mea- 
sures to  get  away.  In  vain  did  the  ph3rsician 
oppose.  I  was  obstinate  in  my  purpose.  When 
he  found  me  resolved  he  spoke  of  the  unfortunate 
suicide's  wife,  of  her  devotion  to  him  until  his 
death,  and  told  how  she  had  died,  after  giving 
birth  to  a  son  on  the  evening  of  the  day  fixed  for 
her  husband's  execution. 

"From  that  hour  this  miserable  child  and  the 
memory  of  my  infamous  conduct  toward  its  pa- 
rents were  all  that  I  really  poaaegsed  on  earth, 
notwithstanding  my  immense  estate.  I  made  ar- 
rangements with  my  agents,  then  claimed  the 
child  and  bed  with  it,  on,  on,  on  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  western  civilization. 

"  Those  who  saw  me  said  I  was  crazy.  I  se- 
enred  a  home  beneath  the  roof  of  a  poor  but 
kind-hearted  squatter.  The  woman's  heart 
prompted  her  to  perform  many  little  offices  for  the 
child,  but  I  wished  to  do  everything  for  it  my- 
self. I  fed  it  with  my  own  hands,  I  dressed  it 
and  even  caressed  it.    I  took  it  out  in  the  fresh 
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air  and  rocked  it  asleep  in  my  arms,  yet  I 
shrank  from  its  feeble  caress  with  horror.  Gra- 
dually remorse  was  softened,  for  with  the  child's 
growth  came  hope.  Agidh  a  ohUd  became  the 
one  idea  of  my  life,  not  as  the  heir  of  my  wealth, 
but  as  the  omen  of  my  fate,  for  on  his  life  I 
madly  staked  my  hope  of  God's  forgiveness. 
Once  he  was  very  ill.  Oh,  the  agony  with  which 
I  hung  over  him !  Miserable  fool !  I  did  not 
drsam  that  the  events  which  my  juilt  had  oc- 
casioned had  deprived  him  of  more  than  life. 
He  was  an  idiot !  Oh,  how  I  strove  against  this 
conviction !  How  I  watched  for  the  slightest  In- 
dication of  intelligence .'  But  I  had  driven  his 
mother  to  despair,  and  the  curse  was  fulfilled. 
He  was  an  idiot,  and  now  the  curse  recoiled  on 
myself. 

"  Again  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  despair  took 
possession  of  me.  I  longed  for  death,  forgetfhl- 
ness,  anything.  Once  I  attempted  suicide,  but 
the  image  of  my  child,  dead  in  his  cell,  rose  up 
before  me,  and  my  hand  was  paralyzed.  But  the 
curse  went  ferther  still,  for,  in  a  few  years,  the 
mismanagement  and  rascality  of  my  agents  made 
me  a  beggar.  I  cared  little  for  this;  bnt,  im- 
pelled by  a  new  impulse,  I  came  to  Greenvale. 
I  was  fearfully  changed,  and  here  in  my  native 
place  not  one  of  my  old  acquaintances  recognized 
me.  Through  the  influence  of  a  kind  gentleman, 
now  dead,  I  became  gate-keeper.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you  bnt  this  situation  pleased  me.  • 

''When  I  fled  away  to  the  west  every  body 
said  I  was  crazy.  The  people  here  have  appeared 
to  think  me  half  insane.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  all  been  correct  I  know  certainly  that  I 
have  been  wretched,  inexpressibly  wretched.  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  earth,  and  may 
Grod  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner ! " 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  old  gate-keeper. 
The  next  morning  he  was  dead,  and  two  days 
after  he  was  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  old  willow. 
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Mt  fove  b  th^.fende«t>Bd  Aiirett,  I  ween. 
Of  all  the  fair  lasna  that  ever  wen  eeea. 
Her  smile  it  at  bright  aa  the  dawn  of  the  day ; 
And  then  ahe  u  gentle— bnt  tikes  her  own  way. 

She  oan  play  the  guitar,  the  piano  and  late, 

And  her  song,  oh  'tis  sweeter  than  tones  of  the  Ante 

Whatever  yon  ask  her  to  sing  or  to  play. 

She**!!  perferm— not  as  written,  bnt  in  her  own  way. 

She  is  tender,  aifeetioBale,  faithfU  and  tme, 
Bex  acoents  M  mfldly  as  fidleththe  llew^ 


In  her  prasenee  yon  ever  wonld  willingly  stay, 
And  yet  amid  all  she  will  have  her  own  way. 

Ko  teasing,  no  coaxing,  no  scolding  yon  bear. 
Yon  may  know  her  to  love  her,  bnt  never  to  fear 
She  will  patiently  listen  to  all  that  yov  say. 
And  seeming  to  heed  it,  still  have  her  own  way. 

Bnt  my  vene  wonU  grow  weary  in  naming  the  wholo 
Of  the  mnltiferm  virtsea  that  dweU  in  bar  soni  / 
May  sorrow  ne'er  daifcen  her  lifr's  tanBy  day. 
At  we  know  it  will  not  if  she  has  her  own  way.  * 


THE    OLD    MAN'S    DREAM. 


BT  lima 


M'DOHALD. 


All  oU  Bu  •tepC  ta  bk  dbiiw  obair 

At  eloM  of  a  Bummer  day, 
Aad  hii  oliMk  wai  flmiMd  by  tlMkUe  wfaf 

Of  a  aanbyr  in  tei  play, 
Aad  ha  mAad  Mt  tba  waad  «f  a  b«ty  wbafi 

That  was  bammiag  Mi  oaamhii  lay. 

A  vaaiy  wight  wat  ibt  old  naa  utm, 
And  ha  ilapt,  thoafh  a  bamaar't  fall 

Was  dtakiaf  itill,  with  to  heavy  ttfok», 
Clon  dofwa  by  tba  aactage  wall; 

r«r  halafaand  aH  day  in  tha  ftdoryr 
TbabuiifiartbeAall. 


Bat  ha  waka  att  krt  with  a  taAlaa  ilait^ 

Aad  than  with  a  smile  taid  ha, 
*'  Oh  a  beaatifnl  dieam  I  have  Miely  bad 

Of  a  far  off  conatrie  ; 
Qood  will,  lay  by  thy  wheal  a  tpaee, 

Aad  in  tall  it  oma  the*. 

««  Nat  hei»  by  the  latthwl  pane  I  fat, 

Nor  dept  ia  my  elbow  ohair. 
For  my  limba  were  the  aoUva  Uaibe  of  yaoth. 

So  tan  and  straight  tod  Air, 
Aad  my  dim  old  eyes  they  had  foaad  thok  Bght^ 

Aad  daik  w«a  my  looks  af  hak. 


*'And  I  laid  me  dowa  by  that  sUaiH< 
'Neath  a  eoel  aad  gratefU  shade. 

Where  harps,  metheaght,  la  the  leafy  bonghsy 
A  mvrmiiring  mesle  made  ; 

Aad  sweet  was  the  rsst  of  that  grassy  eoaoh, 
Aad  the  wiads  that  rooad  ase  played. 


II 


Them  was  no  ham  wi  the  janiag 

Each  soand  of  labor  slept— 
Aad  they  told  me — I  saw  bright  cvsaSaics 

That  an  eadlem  rest  they  kept. 
And.  bat  that  M  tsais  warn  wiped  away, 

For  gladaesi  I  eaaldhaea  wapl. 


'*  Oar  ohffldrea's  fbeas  aad  forms  I  saw^ 
There  was  not  a  eload  betweea— 

f  knew  them  all,  they  were  fairer  grown. 
And  yet  were  the  tame,  I  weea  ; 

And  they  came  to  my  side  « they  woald  hate 
Had  wa  paitsd  yastara'a. 


"  1  looked  oB  eaoh  fa  my  dnam  bat  now ; 

The  smik  of  oar  gaOa^  saa, 
Aad  the  soft  blae  eyes  of  my  dariing  Jeaa, 

With  oar  queenly  Marioa, 
Aad  loftly  shed  o'er  eadi  (air  young  head 

A  golden  glory  I 


"  I  waa  yaasf  again  as  I 

And  1  raaased  away  at  will, 
With  a  glad  Asa  step  o'er  a  spieadmg  plans 

Aad  a  bright  aad  breexy  hill, 
Aad  I  was  not  forced  to  tail  for  bread 

WitUa  the  laaiing  mill. 


"  They  spake  to  me  kiad  aad  loring  words^ 

And  pobled  me  Ibr,  to  where 
The  daisliag  gates  of  a  city  stood 

Upieared  ia  the  sileat  air, 
And  (old  roe  tlie  Lord  of  that  happy  land 

Wonld  give  me  a  portioa  then. 


^  A  shadowy  rvH  of  golden  haw 

All  over  the  landscape  lay, 
And  methmight,  ai  I  lacked  oath* ftdry 

'Twas  the  mora  of  a  Bammer  day  ; 
Bat  never  a  Bnmmer  san,  I  ween, 

Shone  oat  with  saoh  heavenly  ray. 


**  It  tinged  the  biaastof  a  latvely  stream 
Which  flowed  throngh  that  region  wide  ; 

A  braad,  stifl  river,  that  peaoeAilly 
la  the  saaUght  seeamd  to  glide. 

With  soft  grsea  pastam  and  flowaiy  fields, 
Sloped  dowa  toitt  silver  tide. 


ti 


Ob,  sweet  was  the  calm  of  my  spirit  then- 
Bo  blessed  as  I  seemed  to  be, 

That  I  woald  not  have  asked  another  boon 
Save  this,  of  a  sarety, 

That  thoQ  mightst  have  shared  my  joy,  good 
In  that  fnr  off  ooantrie.'* 


Another  day  aad  another  eve, 

And  the  old  maa  slept  agaia 
In  hit  elbow  chair  when  his  toil  was  dane^ 

As  he  sat  by  the  lattice  paae, 
Aad  the  good  wiib  pat  her  whed 

And  called  him,  bat  all  ia  vaia. 


"And  I  minded  ma  well  if  tktu  wen  there, 

Thon^  I  was  not  aU  alone— 
Andlsaid,  *Good  wife,  shall  we  meet  again  t^ 

Then  a  low,  yet  plnasaal  toae. 
Made  answer,  *  Shell  conw  to  thee  by  aad  by^ 

Bat  ths  tine  is  stiU  onknown.' 
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She  called  him  twice,  aad  she  called  him  thao^ 

Her  hand  on  his  shoalder  prsssed, 
Bat  he  gave  no  heed,  aad  hb  silvery  hair 

Drooped  down  oa  his  qoiet  brseet. 
For  the  weary  maa,  with  his  life-toil  o'ei ^ 

Had  passnl  to  the  Land  of  Rwt. 


THE    DEAD    OP    THE    PRINCETON. 


BT      KBT.      J.      K.      DAVPOKTH. 


It  was  in  the  Winter  of  1844,  when  the  ice  had 
made  with  anuBual  thickneas  in  the  PotomaCi  that, 
on  a  cold  day  in  the  early  part  of  February,  the 
steamer  Princeton  might  have  been  seen  pushing  her 
wny  throagfa  the  frozen  stream  like  a  thing  of  life, 
and  at  length,  having  passed  Alexandria,  coming  to 
anchor  at  a  point  about  half  way  between  that 
city  and  the  U.  S.  arsenal,  situated  near  the  eastern 
brench  of  the  Potomac,  called  the  Anacoslia 
river.  Here  dbe  lay  some  days  in  quiet  repose, 
until  the  ice  had  so  far  loosened  in  the  river  as  to 
permit  her  to  move  with  comfort  and  facility  in 
the  element  which  she  seemed  proudly  to  adorn. 
Without  sails,  with  no  apparent  paddles,  no  visible 
motive  power,  she  glided  up  aud  down  the  stream, 
indiflerent  to  wind  or  tide,  as  if  endowed  with 
some  vital  principle  within,  that  defied  the  resist- 
ance of  all  ordinary  obstacles  nor  even  accepted 
aid  from  human  hands.  One  could  hardly  help 
iDiagining  that  had  Daswin  been  lingering  along 
those  shores  and  seen  that  sight,  his  soul  would 
have  kindled  iuto  rapture  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  airy  fancies  of  his  prophetic  muse  had 
become  visible,  palpable  realities ;  that  the  genius 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  artisan  had  crowned 
the  dream  of  the  poet  with  its  own  regal  immor- 
tality. For  some  days  the  gay  steamer  disported 
herself  in  the  bright  waters  of  the  Potomac,  now 
running  down  to  Fort  Washington  on  the  Mary- 
land side,  whose  frowning  battlements  command 
the  channel  of  the  river  three  miles  below  Alexan- 
dria ;  then  descending  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  view 
the  spot  consecftited  to  the  repose  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country ;  discharging  at  times  her  enormous 
ordnance,  whose  thundere  shook  the  surrounding 
forests  and  revexberated  in  multiplied  echoes  from 
the  distant  hills ;  while  occasionally  the  "  Peace- 
maker" let  fly  a  ponderous  ball  that  tore  up  the 
earth  in  its  passage,  or  rent  in  pieces  the  trees 
with  a  fearful  crash,  all  demonstrative  of  the  in- 
ventive ability  of  man  to  convert  the  inert  mate- 
rials around  him  into  the  elements  of  terror  and 
destruction,  too  soon,  alas !  to  recoil  with  ierrific 
energy  on  himself. 

Occasionally  the  Princeton  was  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  official  characters ;  also 
by  visitors  to  the  capital,  and  by  ladies,  who  con- 
fititttte  an  important  feature  in  Winter  "Life  at 


Washington."  The  charm  of  their  presence  or 
their  propinquity  is  quite  necessary  to  the  progress 
either  of  pleasure  or  of  politics. 

Captain  Stockton  was  proud  of  hii  ship,  confi- 
dent that  he  had  invested  her  with  a  power  which 
would  render  her  not  only  formidable  but  irresis- 
tible, and  pleased  to  exhibit  her  fine  proportions, 
her  perfect  internal  arrangements,  and  in  general 
that  completeness  of  appointment  which  rendered 
her  an  ornament  to  the  American  navy  and  a 
dangerous  antagonist  to  her  foes. 

The  beautiful  and  complex  machinery  which 
embraced  the  power  of  propulsion,  though  sub- 
merged and  accessible  only  by  winding  and  diffi- 
cult passages,  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  de- 
scended to  view  it.  It  was  an  additional  instance 
of  the  constantly  augmenting  triumphs  of  art  and 
genius ;  an  evidence  of  the  many  ramificaticms 
which  by  a  law  of  mind  and  matter  seem  to  spring 
out  of  one  graAd  principle  of  discovery.  There 
was  the  conceutration  of  her  muscular  energies, 
and  there  was  the  illustration  of  the  subjection  of 
matter  to  mind.  But  the  great  objects  of  obser- 
vation were  those  two  monster  guns  on  deck,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  other  portions  of  her 
armament  seemed  like  a  child's  playthings. 

They  seemed  rather  to  be  the  weapons  of  giants 
than  the  lawful  and  suitable  instruments  of  beings 
no  larger  than  men.  They  seemed  unmanageable 
by  man's  puny  arm.  They  were  moreover  signi- 
ficantly "  christened '' — Oregon  and  Peace-Maker, 
And  if  there  was  a  little  of  the  brag  in  one  name, 
and  something  of  a  contradiction  in  terms  in  the 
other,  it  mig^t  even  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  to  ''Young  America."  Had  the 
worthy  captain  given  them  some  such  names  as 
Thunderer  and  Slaughterer  they  might  have 
been  considered  more  true  and  appropriate.  But 
de  guetibut  non  duputandum.  » 

On  the  28th  of  February  a  select  and  numerous 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  invitation  of 
Captain  Stockton,  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
and  proceeded  down  the  river,  intending  to  make 
a  joyous  day  of  it.  And  truly  all  outward  things 
seemed  to  conspire  to  the  production  of  such  a 
result. 

The  poet  might  not  inaptly  have  called  it  the 
"  bridal  of  the  earth  and  akyJ*    The  sun  shone 
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out  with  superior  brilliancy.  The  soft  blue  of  the 
empyrean  was  untainted  with  a  cloud.  The 
sparkling  waters  of  the  Potomac  seemed  instinct 
with  gladness.  And  "  all  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell,"  when  the  gay  party,  embracing  the 
elite  of  the  Washington  circles,  were  fairly  in- 
stalled on  board  the  noble  steamer,  that  soon 
weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  on  her  excursion. 
Among  the  company  were  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet — army  and  navy  officers — ^members  of 
Congress — the  ladies  of  many  of  these,  some  in 
mature  life,  some  in  the  fresher  graces  of  early 
womanhood;  many  single  ladies  in  "beauty's 
vernal  bloom ;"  young  and  fair  creatures,  on  whom 
life  as  yet  sat  lightly  as  the  "  breath  of  Summer  on 
the  yielding  Vave  ; "  attended  of  course  by  gallant 
young  men,  too  happy  to  anticipate  their  lightest 
wants.  The  bluff  person  of  the  double  epauletted 
conunodore  might  be  seen  near  the  plainly  dressed 
Secretary  of  a  department,  with  whom  he  was 
holding  conversation,  and  the  slight  form  of  the 
President  easily  making  its  way  amid  a  crowd  of 
three  hundred  peraons. 

As  the  Princeton  moved  down  the  river,  deco- 
rated with  a  hundred  flags  of  various  sizes,  the 
scene  was  animating  beyond  description.  Passing 
Alexandria  she  went  some  distance  down  the  Po- 
tomac, while  the  social  hours  glided  away  almost 
unconsciously  to  the  merry  company,  all  of  whom 
forgot  for  a  while  the  cares  of  business  and  the 
perplexities  of  politics  in  the  sunny  cheerfulness  of 
that  occasion.  The  leading  minds  of  the  nation 
were  there,  but  unbent  from  the  "  rigid  thoughts 
of  state."  The  manly,  robust  form  of  Upshur, 
Secretary  of  State,  was  there.  Time  had  cast 
its  favorite  color  over  his  somewhat  thin  locks, 
while  it  had  ripened  the  intellect  wilhin ;  the 
"  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul,"  was 
massive  in  its  structure,  indicating  in  its  outlines 
the  amplitude  of  the  treasure  it  guarded  ;  while 
the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  his  mind,  which 
was  of  a  high  order,  clear,  strong  and  practical. 
A  noble  victim  indeed  going  to  the  sacrifice ! 
Who  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Thomas  W.  Gil- 
mer, formerly  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  a  man 
of  lighter  person,  a  polished  gentleman  in  bis 
manners,  distinguished  as  much  for  the  amenity 
of  his  disposition  as  for  the  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter. Mrs.  Gilmer,  his  «ccomplished  lady, 
formed  one  of  the  party. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Judge  Wilkins,  distin- 
guished by  his  silvery  locks  and  coal  black  dress 
enveloping  a  tall  and  slender  form,  was  also 
present. 

In  the  progress  of  the  afternoon,  dinner  having 
been  finished,  and  the  wine  having  been  circulated 
freely,   until  a  coDsiderable  number  of   "dead 


men,"  as  an  officer  present  called  the  empty 
bottles,  had  been  pushed  aside,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  big  gun  should  be  discharged  for  the  gra 
tification  of  the  company.  The  Princeton  was 
then  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington.  I  need 
not  describe  the  preparations,  the  progress  or  the 
catastrophe.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  scene  of 
horror  and  confusion  ensued  on  the  bursting  of  the 
gun,  to  which  no  pen  can  do  adequate  justice. 
To  revive  the  recollection  of  tlie  scene  is  quite 
undesirable.  But  what  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  that  festivity !  The  gun  had  been  charg- 
ed with  twenty  five  pounds  of  powder,  to  give 
momentum  to  a  ball  two  hundred  and  sixty  five 
pounds  in  weight.  The  roar  of  the  ordnance 
was  heard  far  and  wide,  but  little  did  we  imagine 
the  wreck  and  wretchedness  that  followed  the 
fatal  experiment.  Sufficient  time  having  elapsed 
to  recover  a  little  from  the  confusion  of  the  catas- 
trophe, the  Princeton  retraced  her  melancholy 
way  up  the  river,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  anchored  opposite  Alexandria.  How 
difierent  from  her  appearance  when  she  went 
down  in  the  morning !  She  was  a  floating  house 
of  mourmng.  All  her  gay  pennons  were  struck 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  a  flag  at  half  mast, 
the  symbol  of  the  triumphs  of  death  in  one  short 
hour,  or  rather  moment  of  time.  Its  folds  drooped 
mournfully  over  the  dead,  who  were  laid  below, 
as  decently  as  the  .urgency  of  the  occasion  allowed, 
until  suitable  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
their  removal.  The  countenances  of  the  survivors 
wore  a  deadly  gloom.  Its  solemnity  was  reflected 
in  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators. 

Directions  were  sent  on  shore  for  six  coffins 
and  shrouds  to  be  made  that  night  for  the  victims 
of  the  strange  calamity.  That  night !  The  night 
of  that  beautiful  day,  when  a  few  hours  before 
those  now  breathless  corpses  were  gaily  walking 
the  deck  of  the  proud  steamer !  They  were  now 
sleeping  their  last,  their  dreamless  sleep.  What  is 
man  ?  What  a  vapor  is  life !  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  great  and  the  obscure,  then  met  in  the 
dark  valley.  Death  was  the  lord  of  them  all. 
When,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  Wash- 
ington, the  coffined  bodies  were  on  the  next 
day  transferred  to  the  Alexandria  steamer,  and 
arrayed  in  melancholy  order,  the  observant  spec- 
tator silently  enumerated  the  names  of  the  dead, 
Upshur,  Gilmer,  Kennon,  Maxcy,  Gardiner ;  how 
few  could  tell  the  name  of  the  poor  colored  ser- 
vant of  the  President,  above  whom  those  distin- 
guished men  were  so  £ir  exalted  in  life,  but  whose 
companioiu  they  had  now  become  in  death.  He 
could  not  ascend  to  them,  but  they  must  descend 
to  him.  All  died  alike.  Oh  Death !  thou  art  a 
mighty  leveller.  Thy  polished  shaft  is  as  swift 
and  sure  for  one  man  as  for  another.  Art  cannot 
turn  it  aside.    Greatness  cannot  overawe  thee. 
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Genius  cannot  rise  above  thee.  Obscurity  cannot 
descend  below  thee.  Wealth  cannot  bribe  thee. 
Valor  cannot  cope  with  thee.  Beauty  cannot  dis- 
arm thee. 

'  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  p6wer, 
And  all  that  beanty,  all  that  wealth  era  gate, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hoar : 
The  patlu  of  glory  lead  btit  to  the  grave." 

At  one  o'clock,  all  things  being  ready,  the 
steamer  Johnson  with  the  remains  of  the  slain,  in 
charge  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  Wash- 
ington, left  the  anchorage  at  Alexandria  for  the 
capital.  The  Princeton  now  commenced  firing 
minute  guns,  the  first  time  she  had  broken  silence 
since  the  horrible  sounds  of  the  previous  day. 
The  air  was  clear  and  brilliant ;  the  sky  unsullied 
with  a  cloud.  An  unwonted  stillness  pervaded 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  the  last  day  of  Winter, 
the  severity  of  whose  reign  was  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  approaching  Spring.  The  last  vestige 
of  ice  had  disappeared  from  the  Potomac,  and  her 
"glad  waters"  rolled  in  beauty  to  the  sea,  as 
when  on  the  day  before  they  were  freighted  with 
the  brave,  the  fair  and  the  great. 

At  each  discharge  of  the  minute  gun,  the  amoke 
shot  high  up  in  the  atmosphere^  exhibiting  the 
most  graceful  undulations,  and  occasionally  form- 
ing a  perfect  wreath  that  for  some  moments  seem- 
ed suspended  by  some  invisible  hand. 

Meanwhile  thousands  stood  in  silence  on  the 
wharf  at  Washington,  awaiting  the  movements 
below  The  first  information  that  the  steamer 
had  left  her  anchorage  was  conveyed  by  the  sound 
of  the  minute  guns  as  it  swept  through  the  inter- 
vening seven  miles  with  solemn  distinctaess.  The 
general  sadness  appeared  to  increase  as  her  dis- 
tauce  diminished,  and  when  at  length  she  arrived 
at  the  wharf,  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude the  six  coffins,  for  which  as  many  hearses 
were  m  waiting,  one  universal  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy took  possession  of  the  breasts  of  the  specta- 
tors. The  tender  tribute  of  a  tear  might  be  seen 
on  many  a  manly  cheek,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sharper  sorrows  which  by  this  event  had  accumu- 
lated in  private  circles,  overshadowing  their 
brightest  happiness,  and  bringing  the  young  and 
the  fair  into  an  early  communion  with  the  associa- 
tions of  the  sepulchre.  The  cortege  proceeded  to 
the  manaon  of  the  President,  where  it  was  ar- 
ranged the  bodies  should  repose  until  the  day  of 
the  iimeral.  The  flag  of  the  Union  enfolded  the 
coffbis  of  the  two  Secretaries ;  the  naval  uniform, 
hat  and  sword  of  the  conmiodore  designated  his 
remains. 

It  is  not  fitting  to  intrude  on  private  grief, 
for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  affliction  to  shrink  from 
observation. 

The  retirement  of  solitude  is  most  congenial  to 
Cnie  sorrow.    But  feeling  cannot  always  be  re- 


pressed, and  as  its  manifestations  are  most  natu- 
ral in  childhood,  so  are  they  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  the  young 
heart,  which  knows  no  disguise  and  conceals  no 
sorrow.  Hence  when  on  Ae  day  of ^  the  funeral 
the  little  sons  of  the  commodore  entered  the  East- 
Room,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  mourning  circle, 
it  was  under  such  a  pressure  of  filial  grief  as  could 
with  difficulty  be  restrained,  and  which,  awoke 
the  sympathies  of  all  present,  not  unmixed  with . 
admiration  for  a  manly  deportment  quite  beyond 
their  years.  What  was  all  the  stately  sorrow  ex- 
pressed in  official  pageantry  compared  with  the 
overflowings  of  those  affectionate  hearts  ?  Daugh- 
ters were  there  too,  who  hung  in  an  agony  of 
grief  over  the  mutilated,  though  invisible  remains 
of  a  father. 

The  second  of  March  was  a  mournful  day.  It 
was  in  some  sense  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of 
April  8,  1841,  when  the  last  rites  were  paid  to 
the  deceased  Harrisoit  amid  manifestations  of 
feeling,  the  recollection  of  which  can  never  be 
obliterated  fi-om  the  minds  of  those  who  beheld 
the  funeral  ceremonies. 

There  was^-there  could  be  on  this  occasion  no 
such  depth  of  sorrow  as  was  then  discovered  in 
the  popular  heart.  The  two  Secretaries  had  been 
but  recently  elevated  to  their  official  dignities,  and 
under  circumstances  that  excited  little  interest 
either  in  the  higher  or  lower  ranks  of  political  life. 
They  were  excellent,  amiable  and  able  men.  As 
such  they  were  to  be  respected  while  living  and 
lamented  when  dead.  But  they  had  no  broad 
grasp  on  the  afiections  of  the  American  people. 
Still  the  pageant  was  a  solemn  and  aflecting  one, 
and  fitted  to  mipress  deeply  the  minds  of  those 
who  beheld  it.  It  was  a  funeral  of  public  men 
high  in  oflice,  suddenly  and  violently  slain  by 
weapons  of  war  intended  only  for  injuring  an 
enemy,  and  proudly  trusted  to  achieve  unprece- 
dented things  in  naval  warfare. 

Never  was  the  wisdom  of  vain  man  more  egie- 
giously  at  fault.  Seldom  have  the  violated  laws  of 
nature  recoiled  with  a  more  mortifying  energy  on 
those  who  had  imdertaken  the  management  of  the 
fearful  elements  of  destuction  that  are  subject  to 
those  laws.  We  might  adopt  the  language  of 
David  in  his  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
as  he  beheld  the  wreck  before  him :  "  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished.** 

The  scene  in  the  East-Room  was  imposing  and 
impressive.  Congress  being  in  session,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  not  having  yet  aclionmed,  there 
was  an  array  of  talent,  station  and  influence,  sel- 
dom concentrated  into  the  same  space.  The  body 
of  Virgil  Maxcy,  Esq.  having  been  conveyed  to 
his  friends  in  Maryland  for  private  burial,  i|pd 
that  of  the  colored  boy  also  being  privately  baried> 
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there  remained  fonr  for  whom  the  public  ceremo- 
nies were  performed. 

The  line  of  the  procession  stretched  the  whole 
length  of  the  avenue,  attracting  the  attention  of 
all  observers  and  reminding  them  how  affectingly 
frail  is  the  tenure  of  human  existence ;  how  very 
near  the  highest  seats  of  power  may  be  to  the 
sceptre  of  the  skeleton  King,  beneath  which  all 
must  sooner  or  later  bow  in  unquestioning  subjec- 
tion. The  display  of  the  military — the  immense 
number  of  the  funeral-coaches — ^the  furled  and 
craped  standards — the  sound  of  tbe  mufHed 
drums,  and  all  indeed  that  appertained  to  the 
scene,  were  appropriate  and  congenial  to  the  ge- 
neral feeling.  One  was  reminded  of  the  elegiac 
lines  of  Campbell  suggested  by  the  funeral  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  the  pride  and  expec- 
tation of  England : 


« 


Bad  was  the  pomp  that  yesterday  beheld, 
As  with  tbe  momner's  heart  tbe  anihem  swefled ; 
Tbe  rich  plumed  canopy— tbe  gorgeous  pall, 
Tbe  sacred  march,  and  sable  vested  wall, 
These  were  no  rites  of  inexpressive  show. 
But  hallowed  as  the  types  of  real  wo ! 


»i 


Nor  is  it  less  pertinent  to  our  object  to  quote 
from  another  eminent  man,  who86  exalted  genius, 
sanctified  as  it  was  by  the  spirit  of  piety,  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  his  country ;  I  mean  the 
Rev.' Robert  Hall,  the  illustrious  diBeenting  divine, 
who  in  his  celebrated  sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
same  Princess,  speaking  of  the  mighty  and  noble 
of  this  world,  says :  **  Let  them  remember  that 
they  must  shortly  be  divested  of  the  brilliant  ap- 
pendages and  splendid  ornaments  of  rank  and 
station,  and  enter  into  a  world  where  they  are 
unknown  ;  whither  they  will  carry  nothing  but 
the  essential  elements  of  their  being,  impressed 


with  those  indelible  characters  which  most  sustain 
the  scrutiny  of  Omniscience.  These  artificial  de- 
corations, be  it  remembered,  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  their  own ;  the  elevation  to  which  they 
belong  is  momentary ;  and  as  the  merit  of  an 
actor  is  not  estimated  by  the  part  which  he  per- 
forms, but  solely  by  the  truth  and  propHriety  of  his 
representation,  and  the  peasant  is  often  applauded 
where  the  monarch  is  hissed,  so  when  the  great 
\  drama  of  life  is  concluded,  He  who  allots  its 
scenes,  and  determines  its  period,  will  take  an 
account  of  his  servants,  and  assign  to  each  Ms 
punishment  or  reward,  in  lus  proper  character." 
Such  is  the  policy  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  and  to  that  should  all,  of  whatever  rank, 
conform  themselves.  May  this  our  beloved  repub- 
lic be  hereafter  as  much  distinguished  for  her 
exemplary  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  as  she  has  been  heretofore  by  His  divine 
protection  in  times  of  imminent  peril,  and  His 
exuberant  mercies  in  every  period  of  her  eventful 
history  ! 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  when  the  proces- 
sion arrived  at  the  Congressional  Burial  Ground, 
the  hearses  with  their  respective  treasures,  ac- 
companied by  the  clergy  and  the  various  memben 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  President  and  the  surviving  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  passed  the  long  lines  of  Congres- 
sional monuments,  and  paused  near  the  spacious 
receiving  tomb — dirges  for  the  dead  meanwhile 
filling  the  air  with  solemn  music — until  all  were 
laid  in  their  silent  resting-place,  and  dust  was 
left  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  dust,  till  that  day 
when,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  inspiration, 
"  this  corruption  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality  ! 


M 


<■* 


LINES    ADDRESSED   TO    M.    M.   C. 


BT      KISS      A.      n.      WOODBBIOeS. 


1  KNOW  thine  heart  is  sad  to-day, 

And  that  thy  soul  is  bowed  ; 
That  to  thee,  now,  this  bloominf  earth 

Soemeth  to  wear  a  ahroud ; 
I  know  the  preeiou«,  precious  flowers 

Bring  toar>trnps  to  thine  eye — 
I  read  the  language  of  thy  glance, 

"  These,  too,  must  droop  and  die/* 

Ah  Mary !   Love  bath  taught  me  well 

To  know  thine  every  tone ; 
And  now  each  accent  seems  to  say 

^'llie  foy  of  life  hath  flown  ! 
Oh !  never  more  upon  Uiat  breast 

Shall  I  repose  my  head ! 
llotber!  dear  mother!  can  it  be 

Thou'rt  numbered  with  the  dead ! 


**  1  thought  to  twine  a  wreath  fox  thee 
On  this,  thy  natal  day, 

That  thou  wonldat  bless  thy  latest  born. 
As  was  thy  wont  alway ; 

But  thou  art  gone  to  be  with  God- 
Peace,  peace,  my  heart !  be  still ! 

In  sweet  submission  let  me  bow, 
Ajid  bless  His  holy  will.'* 

Tes,  dearent,  she  Is  now  at  rest, 

The  bumble  and  the  mild  \ 
Whose  life  was  love— whose  path  was  peace— 

Whose  spirit— ondefiled : — 
Oh !  follow  her,  in  thought,  e*ea  now 

Up  to  thy  Father's  throne- 
God  bless  and  keep  thee  evermore, 

And  make  thee  aU  his  own ! 


A  LEAP  FBOM  THE  BOOK  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 


BT    T.     8.     ARTHUR. 


Benjamin  Parser  was  aot  as  thrifty  as  some  of 
his  neighbors.  He  could  not  "  get  along  in  the 
world." 

"  Few  men  are  more  induatrions  than  I  am/'  he 
would  sometimes  say  to  his  wife.  **  I  am  always 
attending  to  business,  late  and  early,  rain  or  shine. 
But  it's  no  use,  I  can't  get  along,  and  am  afraid  I 
never  shall.    Nothing  turns  out  well." 

Mrs.  Parker  was  a  meek,  patient-minded  woman ; 
and  she  had  married  Beigamin  because  she  loved  him 
above  all  the  young  men  who  sought  her  hand, 
some  of  whom  had  &irer  prospects  in  the  world 
than  he  bad  ;  and  she  continued  to  love  him  and 
confide  in  him,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  and 
privations  had  attended  their  union. 

"  You  do  the  best  you  can,"  she  would  reply  to 
her  husband  when  he  thus  complained,  **  and  that 
is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  any  one.  You 
can  only  plant  and  sow,  the  Lord  must  send  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine." 

The  usually  pensive  face  of  Mrs.  Parker  would 
lighten  up,  as  she  spoke  words  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement like  these.    But  she  never  ventured 
upon  any  serious  advice  as  to  the  management  of 
her  husband's  affairs,  although  there  were  times 
when  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  he  would 
do  a  little  differently  it  might  be  better.    To  his 
fortunes  she  had  united  her  own,  and  she  was 
ready  to  bear  with  him  their  lot  in  life.     If  he  pro- 
posed any  thing,  she  generally  acquiesced  in  it, 
even  if  it  cost  her  much  self-sacrifice  ;  and  when, 
as  it  often  happened,  all  did  not  turn  out  as  well 
as  had  been  expected,  she  never  said — **  I  looked 
for  this,"  or  "  I  never  approved  of  it,"  or, "  If  I  had 
been  allowed  to  advise  you,  it  never  would  have 
been  done."     No,  nothing  like  this  ever  passed  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Parker.    But  rather  words  of  sympa- 
thy and  encouragement,  and  a  reference  of  all  to 
the  wise  but   inscrutable  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence.    It  might  have  been  better  for  them  if 
Mrs.  Parker  had  possessed  a  stronger  will  and  had 
manifested  more  decided  traits  of  character ;  or  it 
might  not.    The  pro  or  con  of  this  we  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.    As  a  general  thing  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  qualities  of  mind  in  married  part- 
ners have -a  just  relation  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
act  and  re-act  in  a  manner  best  suited  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  peculiar  evila  of  each  and  the  eleva- 


tion of  both  into  the  highest  moral  state  to  which 
they  can  be  raised.  At  first  glance  this  mAy 
strike  the  mind  as  not  true  as  a  general  rule. 
But  a  little  reflection  will  cause  it  to  appear  more 
obvious.  If  an  all-wise  Providence  governs  in  the 
aifaiiB  of  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that^ 
in  the  most  important  act  of  a  man's  life,  this  Pro- 
vidence will  be  most  conspicuous.  Marriage  is 
this  most  important  act,  and  without  doubt  it  is  so 
arranged  that  those  are  brought  together  between 
whom  action  and  re-action  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  will  be  just  in  the  degree  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  their  own  and  their  children's 
highest  good. 

We  are  not  so  sure,  therefore,  that  it  would  have 
been  any  better  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  had  the 
latter  been  less  passive,  and  less  willing  to  believe 
that  her  husband  was  fully  capable  of  deciding  as 
to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  all  things  relating 
to  those  pursuits  in  life  by  which  this  world's  goods 
are  obtained.  She  was  passive  *and  therefore  we 
will  believe  that  it  was  right  for  her  to  be  so. 

Mrs.  Parker,  though  thus  passive  in  all  matters 
where  she  felt  that  her  husband  was  capable  of 
deciding  and  where  he  ought  to  decide,  was  not 
without  activity  and  force  of  character.  But  all 
was  directed  by  a  gentle  and  loving  spirit,  and  in 
subservience  to  a  profound  conviction  that  every 
occurrence  in  life  was  under  the  direction  or  per- 
mission of  God.  No  matter  what  she  was  called 
upon  to  suffer,  either  of  bodily  or  mental  pain,  she 
never  murmured,  but  lifted  her  heart  upward  with 
pious  submission  and  felt,  if  she  did  not  speak  the 
sentiment — "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Mrs.  Parker  was  one  of  three  sisters,  between 
whom  existed  the  tenderest  affection.  Their  mo- 
ther had  died  while  they  were  young,  and  love  for 
each  other  had  been  strengthened  and  purified  in 
mutual  love  and  care  for  their  father.  They  had 
never  been  separated,  from  childhood.  The  very 
thought  of  separation  was  always  attended  with 
pain.  If  in  the  marriage  of  Rachel  with  Benja- 
min Parker  anything  crossed  the  mitid  of  the  lov- 
ing and  happy  girl  to  cast  over  it  a  shade,  it  was 
the  thought  of  being  separated  from  her  fliers. 
Not  a  distant  separation,  for  Benjamin  was  keep- 
ing a  store  in  the  village  and  there  was  every 
proq>ect  therefore  of  their  remaining  tliere,  per- 
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manently,  but  a  removal  from  the  daily  preaence 
of  and  household  intercourse  with  those,  to  love 
whom  had  been  a  part  of  her  nature. 

In  the  deeper,  tenderer,  more  absorbing  love 
with  which  Rachel  loved  her  husband  she  found 
a  compensation  for  what  she  lost  in  being  separated 
from  her  sistens  and  father.  She  was  happy — but 
happy  with  a  subdued  and  thankful  spirit. 

Not  more  than  a  year  elapsed  after  their  mar- 
riage before  Parker  began  to  complain  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  times  and  to  sit  thoughtful  and  some- 
times gloomy  during  the  evemngs  he  spent  at  home. 
This  grieved  Rachel  very  much  and  caused  her  to 
exercise  the  greatest  possible  prudence  and  econo- 
my in  order  that  the  household  expenses  might  be 
as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  her  husband. 
But  all  would  not  do. 

"  Tm  afraid  I  shall  never  get  ahead  here  in  the 
world,'*  Parker  at  length  said  outright,  thereby 
giving  hiB  wife  the  first  suspicion  of  what  was  in 
his  mind — a  wish  to  try  his  fortune  in  some  other 
place. 

The  truth  was,  Parker  was  making  a  living  and 
a  little  over,  bat  he  was  not  satisfied  witli  this  and 
had  moreover  a  natural  love  of  change.  An  ac- 
quaintance had  talked  to  him  a  good  deal  about 
the  success  of  a  young  friend  who  had  commenced, 
in  a  town  some  fifty  miles  away,  a  business  pre- 
cisely like  the  one  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given,  on  half  the  capital 
which  Parker  possessed,  this  person  was  selling 
double  the  quantity  of  goods  and  making  better 
profits. 

A  long  time  did  not  pass  before  Parker,  after  a 
bitter  complaint  in  regard  to  his  business,  said — 

**  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done  unless  we  go 
to  Fairview.  We  could  do  a  great  deal  better 
there." 

*'  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Rachel,  in  a  calm 
voice,  although  her  heart  sank  within  her  at  the 
thought  of  being  separated  from  those  she  so  ten- 
derly loved. 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  Fairview  is  a 
thriving  town,  while  this  place  is  going  behind- 
hand as  fast  as  possible.  I  shall  never  get  along 
if  I  remain  here,  that  is  certain." 

Rachel  made  no  reply,  but  the  hand  that  held 
the  needle  with  which  she  was  sewing  moved  at 
a  quicker  rate. 

"  Are  you  willing  to  go  thexe  ] "  the  husband 
asked,  with  some  hesitation  of  manner. 

"  If  you  think  it  best  to  go  I  am  willing,  of 
course,"  Rachel  said,  meekly. 

Parker  looked  into  the  face  of  his  wife,  as  it 
bent  lower  over  the  work  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  tried  to  understand  as  well  as  read  its  ezpres- 
aion.  But  he  could  not  ezactiy  make  it  out.  Nor 
did  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  she  so  promptly  ex- 
pre«6d  her  wiUingness  to  remove,  if  he  thought  it 


best,  entirely  satisfy  his  mind.  Her  assent,  how- 
ever, had  been  obtained,  and  this  being  the  thing 
he  most  desired,  he  was  not  long  in  forgetting  the 
manner  in  which  that  assent  was  given.  Of  the 
cloud  that  fell  upon  her  heart — of  the  sadness  that 
oppressed— of  the  foreshadowing  loneliness  of  spirit 
that  came  over  her,  he  knew  nothing. 

A  removal  once  determined  upon  it  was  soon 
made.  A  large  portion  of  the  goods  in  Mr.  Par- 
ker's store  was  sold  at  a  rather  heavy  sacrifice 
and  converted  into  cash.  What  remained  of  his 
stock  was  packed  up  and  sent  to  Fairview,  whither 
with  his  wife  and  child  he  quickly  followed. 
While  he  looked  hopefiilly  ahead,  the  teatfiil  eyes 
of  Rachel  were  turned  back  upon  the  loved  and 
loving  friends  that  were  left  behind^  But  she  did 
not  murmur,  or  make  any  open  manifestation  of 
the  grief  she  felt.  She  believed  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  go  with  her  husband,  and  her  duty,  if  she  could 
not  go  cheerfully,  at  least  to  conceal  from  others 
the  pain  she  suffered. 

For  a  time,  things  looked  very  bright  in  Fair- 
view  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Parker.  He  sold  more 
goods  and  at  better  prices  than  at  the  old  place  ; 
but  be  had  to  credit  more.  The  result  of  his  first 
year's  business  was  quite  encouraging.  There 
was,  however,  a  slight  drawback  ;  very  much  more 
than  his  profits  were  outstanding.  But  he  doubted 
not  that  all  would  come  in. 

As  for  Mrs.  Parker  the  year  had  not  gone  by 
without  leaving  some  marks  of  its  passage  upon 
her  heart.  Some  are  purified  by  much  suffering 
who,  to  common  observation,  seem  purer  far  than 
hundreds  around  them  whose  days  glide  pleasant- 
ly on  and  whose  skies  are  rarely  overcast,  and 
then  only  by  a  swiftiy-passing  Summer  cloud. 
Rachel  Parker  was  one  of  these.  During  this  first 
year  of  her  absence  from  those  who  were  loved 
next  to  her  husband  and  child  her  father  died. 
And  what  rendered  the  affliction  doubly  severe 
was  the  fact  that  it  occurred  wlule  she  herself  was 
so  ill  that  she  could  not  be  moved  without  endan- 
gering her  life.  He  died  and  she  could  not  be 
with  hun  in  the  last  sad  hours  of  his  earthly  exis- 
tence !  He  died  and  was  buried,  and  she  was  not 
there  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  his  beloved 
face — ^to  follow  him  to  his  quiet  resting  place — ^to 
weep  over  his  grave !  She  suffered — but  to  no 
mortal  eye  were  apparent  the  adequate  signs  of 
that  suffering.  Even  her  husband  was  misled  by 
the  calm  surfEice  of  her  feelings  into  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  wild  turbulence  beneath.  He  did 
not  see  the  tears  that  wet  the  pillow  upon  which 
she  slept.  He  did  not  know  how  many  hoois  she 
lay  sleeplefls  in  tLe  silent  midnight  watches.  Dai- 
ly all  her  duties  were  performed  with  unvarying 
assiduity ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  her  she  «answered 
with  her  usnai  gende  smile.  That  it  faded  more 
qnickly  than  was  its  wont  Benjamin  Parker  did 
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not  notice,  nor  did  he  remark  upon  the  fact  that 
she  rarely  introduced  any  subject  of  conversation. 
Indeed  so  entirely  was  his  mind  engrossed  by  bu- 
siness that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  any 
realizing  sense  of  the  true  state  of  his  wife's  feel- 
ings. 

Four  years  were  passed  at  Fairview,  daring 
which  time  Parker  barely  managed  to  get  suffi- 
eient  out  of  his  store  to  live  upon  ;  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  profits  being  represented  by  the  figures 
on  the  debtor  side  of  his  ledger  Many  of  these 
accounts  were  good,  though  slow  in  being  realized  ; 
but  many  more  were  hopelessly  bad.  He  was 
very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  result.  He 
Hved,  it  is  true,  and  by  carefully  attending  to  his 
business  could  continue  to  live,  and  it  might  be 
lay  up  a  little ;  bat  this  did  not  satisfy  Benjamin 
Parker.  He  wanted  to  be  getting  ahead  in  the 
world. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  West  1  **  said  an  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  he  was  one  day  making  com- 
plaint of  his  slow  progress.  "  That  is  the  country 
where  enterprize  meets  a  just  reward.  If  I  were 
as  young  a  man  as  you  are  you  wouldn't  catch 
me  long  in  these  parts.  I  would  sell  out  and  buy 
five  or  six  hundred  acres  of  government  land  and 
settle  down  as  a  farmer.  In  a  few  years  you'd  see 
me  with  property  on  my  hands  worth  looking  at." 

This  set  Parker  to  thinking  and  inquiring  about 
the  West.  The  idea  of  becoming  &  substantial 
farmer,  with  broad  acres  covered  with  grain  and 
fields  alive  with  stock,  soon  became  predominant 
in  his  mind,  and  he  talked  of  little  else  at  home 
or  abroad.  His  wife  said  nothing,  but  she  thought 
almost  as  much  on  the  subject  as  did  her  husband. 
At  length  Benjamin  Parker  determined  that  he 
would  remove  to  Northern  Indiana,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  awny,  upon  a  farm  of  five  hundred 
acres  that  was  offered  to  him  at  two  dollars  and  a 
half  an  acre.  It  was  government  land  that  had 
been  taken  np  a  year  or  two  before,  and  slightly 
improved  by  the  erection  of  a  log  hut  and  the 
clearing  of  a  few  acres,  and  now  sold  at  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  advance.  Instead  of  first  visiting 
the  West  and  seeing  the  location  of  the  land  that 
was  offered  to  him,  Parker  was  wilting  to  believe 
all  that  was  said  of  its  excellence  and  admirable 
location,  and  weak  enough  to  invest  in  it  more  than 
half  of  all  he  was  worth. 

The  store  at  Fairview  was  sold  out,  and  Mrs. 
Parker  permitted  to  spend  a  week  with  her  sisters 
before  parting  with  them,  perhaps  forever.  When 
the  final  moment  of  separation  came  it  seemed  to 
ber  like  a  death-parting.  The  eyes  of  Rachel  lin- 
gered upon  each  loved  conntenance,  as  if  for  the 
last  time,  and  when  these  passed  from  before  her 
bodily  vision,  love  kept  them  as  distinct  as  ever, 
but  distinct  in  their  tearinl  sadness. 

If  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  Rachel  Parker  had 


been  consulted — ^if  she  had  been  at  all  considered' 
and  her  true  feelings  and  character  justly  oppre- 
ciated — a  removal  to  the  West  would  never  have 
been  determined  upon.  But  her  husband's  mind 
was  all  absorbed  in  ideos  of  worldly  things.  Not 
possessing  the  habits  and  qualities  of  mind  that 
ensure  success  in  any  calling,  he  was  always  op- 
pressed with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  either 
standing  still,  or  going  behind- hand.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  better  his  condition  by  greater  activity, 
energy  and  concentration  of  thought  upon  his  bu- 
siness, he  was  ever  looking  to  something  beyond 
it,  and  to  change  of  place  and  pursuit  as  the  means 
of  improving  his  fortunes.  This  at  last,  as  has 
been  seen,  led  him  ofi^  to  the  West  in  the  ardent 
hope  of  becoming  in  time  a  wealthy  farmer.  In 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  hopeful  elevation  of  spirits 
with  which  Parker  set  out  upon  his  journey  was 
the  sorrowful  depression  experienced  by  his  wife. 
But  Rachel  kept  meekly  and  patiently  her  feel- 
ings to  herself.  It  was  her  duty,  she  felt,  to  go 
with  ber  husband.  She  had  united  her  fortunes 
with  his  and,  without  murmuring  or  complaining, 
she  was  ready  to  go  with  him  through  the  world 
and  to  stand  bravely  up  by  his  side  in  any  and  all 
circumstances. 

After  a  journey  of  five  weeks  Benjamin  Parker 
and  his  wife,  with  their  family  of  three  children, 
arrived  at  their  new  home  in  the  West.  It  was 
early  in  the  Spring.  The  main  body  of  the  fiinn, 
which  was  densely  wooded,  lay  upon  the  Elastem 
bank  of  a  small,  sluggish  river,  with  broad,  marshy 
bottom-lands.  The  cabin,  which  had  been  put  up 
the  year  before  on  a  small  clearing,  stood  on  an 
eminence  just  above  this  river,  and  was  five  miles 
away  from  any  other  human  habitation.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  rooms  and  a  small  loft  above.  One 
of  these  rooms  had  only  a  ground  floor.  The  win- 
dows were  not  glazed.  The  last  thirty  miles  of 
the  journey  to  this  wild  region  had  been  performed 
in  a  wagon,  which  contained  their  furniture  and  a 
small  supply  of  provisions. 

The  first  night  spent  in  this  lonely,  cheerless 
place  was  one  that  brought  no  very  pleasant  re- 
flections to  either  Parker  or  his  wife.  He  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  she  felt  as  if 
a  heavy  hand  were  pressing  upon  her  bosom. 

But  there  they  were,  and  the  only  thing  for  them 
to  do  was  to  make  the  best  of  what  was  in  their 
hands.  Parker  obtained  an  assistant  and  went 
to  work  to  prepare  the  cleared  ground  for  Spring 
crops,  and  his  wife,  with  a  babe  at  her  breast  and 
no  help,  assumed  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  her 
&mily.  In  cooking,  washing,  milking,  sewing, 
etc.,  she  found  enough  to  occupy  all  her  time  late 
and  early.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  her  to  lay  her 
head  upon  her  pillow  without  extreme  weariness 
and  even  exhaustion. 

Time  wore  on,  and  they  began  to  reap  the  first 
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fruits  of  their  industry.  The  wilderness  and  soli- 
tary place  blossomed.  The  little  clearing  widened 
gradually  its  circle,  and  many  little  comfortS)  at 
first  wanting^  were  obtained.  Still  they  suffered 
many  privations  and  Mrs.  Parker  far  more  than 
her  husband  imagined. 

The  first  Summer,  hot  and  sultry,  drew  near  to 
its  close.  Thus  far  they  had  been  blessed  with 
health. .  But  now  slight  head  ache,  nausea,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  debility  were  experienced  by 
all.  The  first  to  show  symptoms  of  serious  illness 
was  the  oldest  child.  She  was  nearly  five  years 
of  age,  her  name  was  Rachel,  and  she  was  aptly 
named,  f(yr  she  was  the  image  of  her  motlier.  The 
bright  eyes,  sweet,  loving  face,  and  happy  voice 
of  little  Rachel,  that  was  heard  all  day  long,  light- 
ened the  mother's  toil,  refreshed  her  spirits,  and 
often  made  her  forget  the  loneliness  and  seclusion 
in  which  they  lived.  She  was  like  a  cool  spring 
in  the  desert*  a  bright  flower  in  a  barren  waste, 
a  ray  of  sunshine  from  a  wintry  sky. 

Little  Rachel  was  the  firsi  to  droop.  Saturday 
was  always  the  busiest  day  of  the  week ;  it  was 
the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  ;  for  even 
separate  and  lonely  as  they  were,  this  family  sa* 
credly  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
worldly  care  and  labor.  It  was  Saturday,  and 
Mrs.  Parker,  in  the  more  earnest  attention  which 
she  gave  to  her  household  duties,  did  not  notice 
that  the  child  was  more  quiet  than  usual ;  nor  did 
the  fact  of  finding  her  fast  asleep  on  the  floor 
when  dinner  was  ready  cause  anything  farther  than 
a  thought  that  she  had  tired  herself  with  play. 
At  night  she  refiised  her  supper,  and  then  it  was 
observed  for  the  first  time  that  her  eyes  were 
,,  heavy,  her  hands  hot,  and  tfiat  she  was  affected 
with  a  general  languor.  Her  mother  undressed 
her  and  put  her  to  bed,  and  the  child  sank  ofTim- 
mediately  into  a  heavy  sleep.  For  some  time  Mrs. 
Parker  stood  bending  over  her  with  a  feeling  of 
unusual  tenderness  for  the  child.  She  also  felt 
concern,  but  not  arising  from  any  definite  cause. 
The  fear  of  extreme  sickness  and  impending  death 
she  had  not  yet  known.  That  was  one  of  the  les- 
sons she  had  still  to  learn. 

In  the  morning  little  Rachel  awoke  with  a 
severe  chill,  accompanied  by  vomiting.  A  raging 
fever  succeeded  to  this.  The  parents  became 
alarmed,  and  Mr.  Parker  started  off  on  horseback, 
for  a  physician,  distant  about  seven  miles.  It  was 
noon  when  the  Doctor  arrived.  He  did  not  say 
much  in  answer  to  the  anxious  questions  of  the 
mother,  but  administered  some  medicine  and  pro- 
mised to  call  on  the  next  day.  At  his  second 
visit  he  found  nothing  ftvorable  in  the  symptoms 
of  bis  little  patient.  Her  fever  was  higher  ^than 
on  the  day  before.  There  had  been  a  short  inter- 
mission afler  midnight,  which  lasted  until  room- 
ing, when  it  had  retomed  again  greatly  exacer- 
bated. 


Nine  days  did  the  fever  last  without  the  abate- 
ment of  a  single  symptom  but  rather  a  steady  in* 
crease  of  all.  The  little  sufferer  had  not  only  the 
violence  of  a  dangerous  disease  to  bear,  bat  there 
was  added  to  this  a  system  of  medioal  treatment 
that  of  itself,  where  no  disease  existed,  wonld  have 
made  the  child  extremely  ill.  In  the  first  place 
large  doses  of  mercury  were  given,  followed  by 
other  nauseous  and  poisonous  drugs ;  then  copious 
bleeding  was  resorted  to;  and  then  the  entire 
breast  of  the  child  was  covered  with  a  blister  that 
was  kept  on  until  the  whole  suriiice  of  the  skin 
was  ready  to  peel  off.  Afterward  the  head  was 
shaved  and  blistered.  During  all  this  time  medi- 
cines  that  the  poor  sufferer's  stomach  refused  to 
take  were  forced  down  her  throat,  almost  hourly ! 
If  there  had  been  any  hope  of  escape  from  the 
fever  this  treatment  woold  have  made  death  cer- 
tain. 

At  the  close  of  the  ninth  day  the  physician  in- 
formed the  parents  that  he  could  do  no  more  for 
their  child.  When  Mrs.  Parker  received  this  in- 
telligence there  was  little  change  in  her  external 
appearance,  except  that  her  pale,  anxious  face 
grew  slightly  paler.  She  tried  to  say  in  her  heart, 
as  she  endeavored  to  lift  her  spirit  upward-^*'  Thy 
will  be  done."  But  she  failed  in  the  pious  eflbrt. 
It  was  Ipo  much  to  take  from  her  this  darling 
child ;  this  companion  of  her  loneliness ;  this  blos- 
som so  gently  unfolding  and  loading  the  desert  air 
with  soul-refreshing  sweetness.  It  was  too  much 
— «he  bowed  her  spirit  in  meek  endurance,  but  she 
could  not  say — *^  Thy  .will  be  done.** 

Little  Rachel  died.  The  father  dug  her  grave 
near  by  their  humble  dwelling ;  he  made  the  rou^ 
cofiin  in  which  they  enclosed  her ;  and  then  bore 
out  the  body  and  laid  it  in  the  ground,  while  the 
weeping  mother  stood  by  hissidft*  Sole  mourners 
were  they  at  these  sad  funeral  rites.  No  holy 
words  from  the  book  of  consolation  were  read,  no 
solemn  hymn  was  sung — all  was  silence,  heart- 
oppressing  silence. 

On  the  succeeding  day  Parker  had  to  go  for  the 
physician  again.  His  next  child  was  taken  sick. 
His  wife  was  far  from  being  well  and  he  felt 
strangely.  After  the  doctor  had  prescribed  for  the 
family,  and  was  about  leaving,  he  took  Mr.  Par- 
ker to  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river  that 
bounded  his  farm  on  the  Western  side,  and  spoke 
to  him  thus : 

"  My  friend,  do  you  see  that  river,  with  more 
than  half  of  its  muddy  bed  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  ? 
Your  farm  lies  upon  its  Eastern  side,  and  the  poi-> 
sonous  miasma  that  arises  from  its  surface  and 
banks  is  steadily  blown  upon  you  by  the  South- 
westerly and  Westerly  winds  of  summer.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  your  family  have  become  sick?  I 
wouldn't  live  here  if  you  would  give  me  fifty  fitrms 
like  this !  Already  a  whole  family  have  died  on 
this  spot,  and  your*s  will  be  the  next  if  you  do  not 
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leave  immediately.  Yon  have  lost  one  child  ;  let 
that  sofficp.  Flee  from  this  place  as  hurriedly  as 
Lot  fled  from  Sodom.  Medical  aid  I  solemnly 
believe  to  be  unless  while  you  remain  here.     The 

village  of  A is  healthy.     R»»n>ove  your  wife 

and  children  (here  immediately.  Do  not  wait  for 
a  single  day.     It  is  the  only  hope  for  their  lives.*' 

A  warning  like  this  was  not  a  thing  to  be  let 
go  by  unheeded.  Parker  promptly  announced  to 
his  wife  what  the  doctor  had  communicated,  and 
ended  by  saying — 

"  We  mast  go  at  ones." 

"  And  leave  Rachel  1 "  she  returned,  sadly. 

"Our  staying  here  cannot  do  her  any  good," 
replied  the  husband,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  I  know — I  know,"  quickly  answered  the  mo- 
,ther.  "  I  am  weak  and  fuolish.  Yes — yes — we 
had  better  go." 

A  few  hours  sufficed  fjr  all  needful  prepara- 
tions, and  then,  with  his  wife  and  children  in  his 
wagon,   Parker  mounted  one   of  the  horses  and 

drove  off  for  the  village  of  A ,  distant  a  little 

over  ten  miles.  As  they  moved  away  the  mo- 
ther's eyes  were  turned  back  upon  the  little  mound 
of  earth  beneath  which  slept  the  body  of  her  pre- 
cious child,  and  remained  fixed  upon  that  one  spot 
until  by  intervening  trees  all  was  hidden  from  her 
sight.  Then  her  eyes  closed,  and  she^aned  her 
head  down  against  the  side  of  the  wagon,  while 
her  arm  tightened  its  hold  of  the  babe  that  was 
sleeping  on  her  bosom.  For  a  long  time  she  re- 
mained lost  to  all  that  was  around  her.  Years 
afterward  she  said  to  a  friend  that  the  severest 
trial  of  her  whole  life  was  in  leaving  her  child 
alone  in  that  wild,  desolate  place.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  little  one  must  teel  the  desertion. 

At  the  town  of  A—  Parker  and  his  femily 
obtained  accom(^ations  in  a  poor  tavern,  where 
they  remained  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
every  one  suffered  more  or  less  severely  from  fevers, 
contracted  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  in  which 
they  had  been  residing.  During  the  time  that 
Parker  remained  at  A he  obtained  more  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Western  life  and  the  pros- 
pects of  a  man  like  himself  getting  ahead  as  a 
farmer  on  wild  lands  than  he  had  ever  before  had. 
He  learned,  too,  some  particulars  about  his  own 
farm  of  which  he  was  before  ignorant.  All  along 
the  river  upon  which  iuwas  situated  the  fall  sick- 
ness swept  off  every  new  comer  and  was  in  very 
many  instances  fatal  to  the  oldest  residents.  He 
was  assured  that  if  he  went  back  there  to  live 
before  frost  set  in,  it  would  be  almost  certain  death. 

The  loss  of  his  oldest  and  best  beloved  child ; 
the  bad  location  of  his  farm ;  and  the  new  and 
more  correct  views  he  bad  received  on  the  subject 
of  Western  life  completely  opened  the  eyes  of 
Parker  to  the  folly  he  had  committed. 

*'  If  I  c»nld  make  anything  like  a  fair  sale  of  my 
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farm  I  think  I  would  let  it  go  and  return  to  the 
East,*'  he  said  to  his  fwife,  after  they  had  all  re- 
covered from  the  worst  effects  of  the  fevers  from 
which  they  had  been  miffering. 

'*  If  you  could  do  as  well  at  the  East,  Benjamin, 
I  think  we  would  all  be  happier  there,"  Rachel 
replied,  in  her  usual  quiet  way.  Her  husband  did 
not  notice  that  the  teara  sprang  instantly  to  her 
eyes,  nor  did  he  know  with  what  a  quick  throb 
her  heart  answered  to  his  words. 

A  short  lime  after  this  Parker  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  purchaser  for  his  land  who 
was  willing  to  take  it  with  all  its  improvements 
at  government  price.  With  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  remnant  of  his  property,  after  an  absence 
of  eight  months,  Parker  returned  to  the  East  a 
wiser  man,  and  his  wife  a  more  thoughtful,  pen- 
sive, absent-minded  woman.  The  loss  of  little 
Rachel  was  a  sad  thing  for  her.  She  could  not 
get  over  it.  It  would  have  been  some  comfort  to 
her  if  they  could  have  brought  back  the  child's 
remains,  and  buried  them  where  her  mother  had 
slept  for  years  and  where  the  body  of  her  father 
had  been  so  recently  laid  ;  but  to  leave  her  alone 
in  the  wild  region  where  they  had  buried  her  was 
something  of  which  she  could  not  think  without  a 
pang. 

On  the  small  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
brought  back  front  his  Western  adventure,  Parker 
re-commenced  his  old  business  in  the  very  town 
where  be  lived  and  in  the  store  that  he  occupied 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  As  his  means  were 
more  contracted  he  could  not  do  as  good  a  busi- 
ness as  the  one  he  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  give 
up  several  years  before,  and  he  soon  fell  into  his 
old  habit  of  complaining  and  perhaps  now  with 
more  cause.  To  such  complaints  his  meek-tem- 
pered wife  would  always  reply  in  some  words  of 
encouragement  and  comfort,  as — 

"  You  do  the  best  you  can,  and  that  is  as  much 
as  can  be  expect  of  any  one.  You  plant  and 
sow — the  Lord  must  send  the  rain  and  the  sun- 
shine." 

Back  in  the  old  place  and  among  her  loving 
sisters  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Parker  felt  once  more  the 
warm  sunshine  upon  it — the  gentle  dews  and  the 
refreshing  rain.  But  a  year  or  two  only  elapsed 
before  her  husband  determined  to  seek  some  better 
fortune  in  another  place.  Without  a  complaining 
word  his  wife  went  with  him,  but  her  cheek  grew 
paler  and  thinner  afterward,  her  step  slower  and 
her  voice  even  to  the  ear  of  her  husband  sadder. 
But  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  efforts  to  get 
along  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  see  clearly  the 
true  condition  of  his  wife,  or,  if  he  at  all  under- 
stood it,  to  be  aware  of  the  cause. 

Their  new  location  ph>ved  to  be  an  anhealthy 
one,  and  the  loes  of  another. child  drove  them 
away,  after  a  residence  of  a  year.    Mrs.  Parker 
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Buffered  here  severely  from  intermittent  fever. 
She  was  jost  able  to  go  about  when  her  huaband 
declared  hia  intention  to  leave  the  place  on  ac- 
coimt  of  its  being  sickly. 

"Where  do  you  think  of  going?"  she  asked, 
raising  to  his  her  large  pensive  eyes. 

"  I  have  hardly  made  up  my  mind  yet/*  he  re- 
pHed.    "  But  I  was  thinking  of  R .'* 

Rachers  eyes  fell  to  the  floor,  and  a  gentle  sigh 
escaped  from  her  bosom.  This  was  noticed  by 
her  husband. 

"Have  you   any  objection  to  R ?**   he 

asked. 

"  Why  not  go  back  to  the  old  place  Y  "  Rachel 
ventured  to  say,  while  her  eyes  were  again  fixed 
upon  him,  but  now  earnestly  and  tearfully. 

"  Would  you  rather  live  there  1 "  he  asked,  with 
more  than  usual  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

"  I  have  never  been  happy  since  we  left  there," 


the  poor  wife  replied,  sinking  forward  and  hiding 
her  tearful  face  on  his  breast. 

Parker  was  confounded.  *He  had  never  dream- 
ed of  this.  Rachel  had  always  so  patiently  ac- 
quiesced in  all  that  he  had  proposed  to  do,  that  he 
had  imagined  her  as  willing  to  remove  from  one 
place  to  another  as  he  had  been.  But  now  a  new 
truth  flashed  upon  his  mind — ^"  Never  been  happy 
since  we  lefl  there  !  " 

"  We  will  go  back,  Rachel,"  he  said,  with  some 
emotion,    "  If  I  had  only  known  this  I " 

And  they  went  back.  But  somehow  or  other 
Rachel  Parker  did  not  recover  the  healthy  tone  of 
body  or  mind  that  ehe  had  lost.  By  strict  atten- 
tion to  business  and  continuing  at  it  for  some 
years  in  one  place,  her  husband  got  along  well 
enough,  though  he  did  not  get  rich.  As  for  Ra- 
chel she  gradually  declined  and  three  yeais  after 
her  retuni  was  laid  at  rest. 


THE    FALCON    OH"    THE     HILL. 


BT     KISS      MAKT     M.     CHASB. 


Did  ya  beat  a  cry  7    Did  ye  hear  a  rush  7 

And  166  a  win^  daih  by  1 
A  raddan  voica  like  a  torrant*s  gush 

From  tba  windows  of  the  sky  1 
He  bands  bim  low  with  a  fearfal  swoop, 

Ha  comai  with  a  thuDdar-acream ! 
His  pinions  droop  in  a  murderous  stoop 

Down  swift  as  a  storm-gorged  stream :  — 
Hnzsa !  hnna !  for  the  fklcon  bok!  I 

Hana  for  the  mountain  kiuf ! 
No  foot  flndi  hold  on  the  ahlngles  oold, 

Where  his  power  Ail  talons  cling ! 


J 

<> 


The  voice  of  the  small  bird  in  the  wood 

Is  hushed  when  ha  goes  by, 
For  his  talon  is  whetted  for  every  heart— 

Hb  beak  for  every  eye. 
Ha  may  tear  and  rend,  and  who  shall  say 

To  the  royal  robber  '  stand !  * 
For  he  lords  it  high  o*er  earth  ^nd  sky, 

Like  *  a  ruler  of  the  land.* 
Rnzia !  hnzza  I  for  tba  falcon  bold  \ 

Huzza  for  the  moantain-king ! 
To  the  dark-suinad  vaat  of  his  haughty  breast, 
'  No  coward  shade  shall  cling. 


Down,  down  from  the  murky  clouds  above, 

To  the  broad  green  earth  below — 
And  tha  black  blood  drips,  whan  he  vengeance  sips 

From  the  veins  of  his  craven  foe. 
Up !  up !  to  tha  mnrky  clonds  again. 

The  kingly  robber  wheels, 
And  the  shrieking  prey  that  ha  bean  away, 

In  hia  talotas  throbbing  feels  I 
Huzza!  hnzza!  for  tha  falcon  bold ! 

For  tha  pirate  of  tha.hllla ! 
No  chains  ahall  hold  tkooa  pinfona  old 

Virhilf  the  life-blood  through  Ihom  thrilta ! 


He  bears  through  strife  a  charmed  life- 
No  hand  may  bind  him  fast ; 

He  falters  not  at  the  deadly  shot, 
But  away  on  the  thunder-blast. 

A  hundred  yaan  o*er  his  proud  old  head 
Have  passed  as  a  ahadow  dim, 

Tet  he  aittetk  alone  on  his  mountain  throna, 
For  who  shall  mate  with  him  T 

Bsztt!  hoztt!  for  tha  falcon  bold  { 
Huia  for  the  grand  old  king ! 

No  foot  finds  hold  on  tha  ahinglsa  cold, 
Where  hb  powarfU  talons  ding ! 


MIDNIGHT    GOSSIP. 


BT     ▲    B  ACHEL  OR 


NO.    II. 


Middle-aged  people!  and  what  kind  of  people  are 
they,  gentle  reader?  Now  of  all  things  indefinite, 
undeBned  and  undednable  ii  is  this,  of  being  mid* 
die-aged.  Old  age  is  comprehensible,  so  are  child- 
hood and  youth,  bat  this  land  between — where 
beginneth  and  where  endeth  it  1  In  short,  what  t« 
a  raiddle-aged  gentleman  1 

1  speak  feelingly,  reader,  for  I  am  myself  a  mid- 
dle-Aged  bachelor.  The  why  it  remaineth  for  me 
to  appropriate  to  myself  the  last  epithet  is  a  secret 
not  to  be  revealed  to  common  ears.  They  say  a 
man  is  seen  in  his  writings — it  is  for  you,  then, 
under  the  shadow  of  types  and  printing  ink  to  dis- 
cover  the  secret.  Whether  there  was  that  lack  of 
attraction  which  left  me  alone  and  unheeded  in  a 
world  of  so  much  surrounding  loveliness,  or 
whether  I  failed  in  that  perception  of  the  beauti- 
ful which  caused  to  fall  on  my  soul  without  im- 
pression all  those  perfections  of  mind  and  form 
which  constitute  looman,  or  whether  I  was  loved 
and  forgotten,  or  whether  I  loved  and  forgot — 

**  TIki  b«art  knowetb  its  owo  biUeriMM 

And  the  strao^er  iatermeddleth  oot  therewith.** 

Bat  back  to  this  known  yet  unknown,  (his  re- 
gion of  existence  quod  non  deseribi,  the  sphere  of 
middle-aged  gentlemen.  I  should  premise  here, 
that  ladits  in  this  have  decidedly  the  advantage 
over  us.  They  are  always  young,  or  supposed  to 
be  so,  till  they  pass  off  to  matrimony,  and  young 
lady  and  single  lady  are  by  courtesy  synonimous 
terms.  That  dress  has  much  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter may  be  suspected.  Gauzes,  laces,  flowers,  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  feminine  toilet,  of  which  luck- 
less man  knows  not  even  the  name  ;  all  this,  it  is 
barely  possible,  may  throw  a  shadowy  witchery 
over  thirty-six  as  well  as  sweet  sixteen,  while  our 
sex  stand  forth  in  undisguised  truthfulness. 

Married  people  of  course  do  as  they  please  in 
■U  things  and,  in  fact,  as  parried  gentlemen  ap- 
proach this  climacteric  they  almost  invariably  in- 
crease in  worldly  consequence,  especially  if  their 
dollars  have  observed  the  arithmetical  progression 
of  years.  We  have  encountered  more  than  one 
college  chum  in  the  journey  of  life  who,  when  we 
parted  with  him  at  the  portal  of  our  alma  mater, 
laid  claim  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  ideas, 
and  wfaoee  opinions  on  any  tulyect  were  neither 
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offered  nor  even  given  when  asked,  but  literally, 
only  to  be  dragged  from  their  hiding  places  by 
labor  far  beyond  their  value.  Yet  when  some 
years  had  given  a  grey  hair  here  and  there  on  his 
forehead,  a  little  bulk  to  his  figure,  a  wife  to  hang 
on  his  arm,  and  two  or  three  rosy  urchins  to  troop 
at  his  heels,  we  have  heard  him,  under  this  new 
combination  of  circumstances,  discourse  most  flu- 
ently and  oracularly  on  any  and  every  topic  of  po- 
licy or  propriety,  of  church  or  state,  nations  or  in- 
dividuals, that  came  before  him ;  with  the  addi- 
tional feature  in  bis  discourse,  that  the  more 
extended  and  abstruse  the  subject  the  more  rapid- 
ly it  was  disposed  of  under  the  alchymy  of  his 
intellect;  while  our  dull  apprehension  strove  in 
vain  to  read  (in  the  common  operation  of  cause 
and  cfTect;  a  cause  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  fiicts 
for  enlarged  wisdom. 

And  so,  misirahih  dictu,  only  on  the  luckless 
bachelor  hath  the  mantle  of  reproach  fiillen.  He 
is  too  old  to  frolic  with  the  young,  too  young  to 
sympathize  with  the  old ;  not  that  his  heart  has 
lost  any  of  its  freshness  or  his  step  its  elasticity, 
albeit  it  is  more  firmly  planted,  but  he  is  no  longer 
a  boy,  and  merriment  would  be  "  frisky  and  foolish." 

Woman  too — ^kind  woman  !  It  is  thine  to  give 
the  most  cruel  cut  of  all.  Thy  sallies  of  wit  and 
humor,  thy  merry  laugh  which  ringeth  clear  as  a 
bell,  thy  ready  hand  for  the  dance,  all  these  are 
bestowed  without  stint  or  measure  on  the  beardless 
fopling,  scarce  emancipated  from  the  birch  of  the 
pedagogue  !  What  a  sorry  substitute  does  the 
poor  middle-aged  gentleman  receive  in  that  res- 
pectful tone  and  scmpuloos  politeness.  Laugh 
out !  canst  thou  not?  Laugh  loud  and  free, argue, 
doubt,  contradict,  it  is  music  to  his  heart,  as  of 
yore ;  he  might  even  try  a  twirl  in  that  whirligig 
waltz  didst  thou  not  chill  the  attempt  by  "  suppos- 
ing he  never  dances." 

So  much  for  loss;  what  is  the  gain,  gentle 
reader?  For  him  that  is  climbing  the  ladder  of 
life  is  left  at  the  foot  of  it  many  a  sweet  flower, 
many  a  gentle  tone  his  heart  will  think  of  in  after 
days.  He  gains  in  view  a  scope  of  mental  visioa 
to  which  the  most  extended  prospect  that  the  na- 
tural eye  ever  revelled  on  is  as  nothing.  Thoii 
gazer  from  the  height  of  years— what  seest  thoa  f 
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JjO  !  a  wide  and  varied  iondscape,  with  its  barren 
wastes  and  mines  of  wealth — its  storms  and  sun- 
shine ;  spots  which  seem  to  bask  in  the  smile  of 
the  heaven  above  them,  and  fearful  chasms  and 
dark-chambered  caverns  whose  mysteries  thought 
shrinks  from  penetrating.  So  lies  the  un^en 
landscape  of  mind,  unseen  save  by  that  thing  itself 
unseen,  the  mind. 

Talk  of  the  natural  sciences;  here  is  that  which 
will  live  when  they  are  forgotten.  When  the  rock 
and  the  cataract,  which  have  been  pondered  on 
and  invested  with  curious  hypotheses,  and  stand 
wrapped  up  in  cobweb  certainty  until  some  wiser 
hand  cometh  to  brush  away  the  folly  nnd  array  it 
in  a  newer  garment,  shall  be  no  more,  and  the 
Heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  ecroll,  this  on 
which  thy  spirit  alone  looketh  shall  be  even  as  it 
now  is.  The  mental  landscape !  what  is  not 
there  7  Light,  emanating  from  the  Eternal  One, 
in  whose  blaze  sun«  are  dim  ;  and  this  light,  as  in 
the  natural  world,  hath  fallen  on  many  a  poor 
darkened  spot  to  brighten  and  cheer  it.  There 
are  places  too  of  gloom  and  despair  and  misery, 
poorly  typified  by  tlie  deepest  shadow  that  ever 
rested  on  mortal  scene.  Wrecks  too  lie  on 
thought's  ocean  strand,  to  whose  "  wealth  gone 
down"  the  gems  and  gold  of  all  the  Indies  count 
nothing — wrecks  of  hopes  and  hearts  and  immor- 
tal souls,  and  things  that  once  seemed  mighty  now 
thou  seest  moved  by  small  springs,  and  where 
thou  conldst  once  see  nought  now  thou  bchohlest 
much.  And  so,  reader,  thou  art  climbing  lifi^'s 
ladder  to  look  on  all  this. 

"  We  note  time  by  its  loss,"  and  it  is  singular 
how  pleasantly  blind  one  can  be  to  his  own 
changes  at  the  same  time  quick  to  see  his  neigh- 
bor's. One  meets  a  friend  after  a  lapse  of  years — 
*'  how  changed,  hardly  know  you  ! "  while  the 
same  exclamation  might  come  in  play  before  an 
honest  mirror,  yet  who  makes  it  ? 

One  is  loth  to  grow  old  and,  if  the  subject  is  in- 
vestigated philosophically,  there  are  some  hundred 
good  reasons  for  this  at  least.  Setting  aside  the 
inconvenient  appendages  of  walking  on  crutches, 
spectacles  and  ear  trumpets,  one  of  the  first  infan- 
tile ideas  is  a  horror  of  the  aged.  The  prime  hob- 
goblin of  the  nursery  is  an  old  man  that  carries 
away  naughty  children  ;  all  the  wiiches  are  old 
women  (which  I  observe  en  patsant  is  very  unna- 
tural, because  all  the  bewitchments  of  real  life  are 
done  by  young  ones) ;  then  our  first  introduction 
to  belles-lettres  is  generally  under  the  auspices  of 
an  old  lady — not  to  forget  that  the  refractory  urchin 
whose  spirit  rebels  against  nursery-maids  is  always 
turned  over  to  some  old  woman,  who  "  knows  how 
to  manage  him.'' 

No  wonder  the  spirit  shrinks  from  the  path 
which  must  be  trodden ;  and  for  myself,  gentle 
readte,  although  my  hearty  has  long  since  ceased 
(from  other  causes  than  ebsolute  age)  to  angle  for 


the  admiration  of  fair  ones  and,  consequently,  the 
ravages  of  time  bring  no  particular  terror ;  never- 
theless, some  little  incidents  have  occurred  in  re- 
cent days  which  have  caused  my  spirit  to  realize  ir 
full  force  the  unhappy  fact  that  I  am — a  middle- 
aged  gentleman. 

It  was  a  t  the  prospect  of  a  ride  with  a  youthfiil 
beauty  that  all  the  little  goblins  (and  their  name  is 
legion)  came  up  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
where  I  thought  them  long  before  dead  and  buried. 

It  was,  as  I  say,  in  prospect  of  a  ride.  A  ride  at 
any  time  is  delightful  (unless  perhaps  in  the  rain 
without  an  umbrella)  far  beyond  the  pleasure  of  a 
walk ;  because  beina:  borne  along  without  the  mo- 
mentary exertion  of  volition,  it  leaves  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  full  freedom  for  exercise  ;  but  a 
ride  in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  vehicles  that  ever 
rejoiced  in  velvety  cushions  and  Bower's  patent 
springs,  with  one  of  the  fairest  faces  in  the  land, 
confided  to  my  care  too  by  her  dear  papa — was 
there  ever  aught  brighter,  dear  reader?  But  to 
my  tale ! 

I  had  been  spending  some  six  weeks  at  the 
chateau  of  a  friend  about  a  day's  ride,  a  lor/g*  day's 
ride,  from  London.  It  was  one  of  those  courtly, 
ancestral  mansions,  wherein  it  seemed  as  if  gene- 
ration after  generation  hcd  had  no  other  thought 
than  how  to  accumulate  within  its  walls  all  the 
lu.Kuries  and  comforts  of  existence.  lis  vasty  halls, 
lined  with  mirrors  and  couches  and  all  the  devices 
of  moilern  art,  ihe  soft  light  of  stained  windows 
with  their  gorgeous  draperies,  the  well  filled  li- 
brary, the  paintings,  the  music-room — ^lo  say 
nothing  of  wine-cellars  and  saddle-horses — no 
wonder  the  six  weeks  passed  like  a  day  !  And 
then  my  fair  hostess  and  her  fairer  daughter, 
beings  so  hedged  round  by  wealth  and  love  and 
innocence  that  sorrow,  the  arrant  varlet,had  never 
yet  dared  press  a  finger  on  heart  or  brow.  No 
wonder  six  weeks  passed  like  a  day  ! 

But  mortals  must  always  sooner  or  later  go  forth 
from  paradise,  from  old  Adam  downward,  and 
the  day  came  round  which  was  to  be  my  last  under 
their  hospitable  roof  The  family  equipage  had 
been  ordered  to  be  at  the  door  betitnes  the  next 
morning,  to  convey  me  back  to  London,  f/or  a  com- 
mon post-coach  would  not  have  accorded  with 
their  ideas  of  proper  courtesy,)  and  sadly  I  stood 
to  bid  adieu  to  my  kind  host  and  his  kind  lady  ; 
and  fhe  other  one  besides,  there,  just  in  her  teens 
— ^had  I  not  romped  over  the  terraces  with  her  for 
six  long,  nay,  short  weeks?  Had  she  not  forgotten, 
or  seemed  to  forget,  that  I  was  a  staid  middle-aged 
gentleman,  and  called  on  me  to  perform  forty  odd 
little  services  at  all  times  of  day  ?  Had  I  not  held 
the  poodle  while  she  washed  and  combed  it ;  taken 
the  pet  bird  out  for  fresh  air  and  flower  leaves, 
and  loaded  my  pockets  with  all  sorts  of  oddities 
in  the  course  of  a  morning  walk  to  distribute 
among  Siberian  squirrels  and  Olaska  rabbits?  Had 
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•he  not  in  the  rarae  spirit  invited  me  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  some  tumble  down  rocka,  at  the  peril  of 
life  and  limb,  for  some  insignificant  wild-flower 
which  she  declared  she  had  learned  to  classify  in 
school  ?  Had  I  not  turned  over  music  leaves  and 
helped  tune  the  harp  7  And  now,  when  it  all  came 
rushing  over  memory  like  a  mighty  flood,  as  I 
turned  to  say  "good  bye"  what  thinkest  thou, 
reader,  were  my  sensations  as  her  mother  propos- 
ed this  fairy  being  as  my  travelling  companion 
for  the  next  day ! 

It  would  be  such  a  good  opportunity  for  Clise 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  an  aunt,  a  London 
dowager,  and  she  would  go  so  safely  with  me. 

Safely  1  dear  lady,  had  it  been  the  crown  dia- 
mond of  the  great  Mogul  f  could  not  have  valued 
higher  the  trust  or  mentally  vowed  lo  be  more 
worthy  #f  it. 

The  plan  was  speedily  arranged  ;  Elise  was  to 
foe  my  travelling  companion  and  I  was  to  deposit 
her  in  safety  at  the  mansion  of  the  aforesaid  aunt. 

At  sunrise  the  next  day  my  valet  pro  tern  en- 
tered my  chamber  with  refreshments  and  word 
that  the  carriage  was  in  readiness,  and  when  I 
descended  the  happy  Elise  »tood  waiting  between 
her  doating  father  and  mother. 

How  buoyant  was  my  step!  I  was  young 
again!  I  was  sipping  of  the  well  of  perpetual 
youth — a  mere  college  boy !  and  aiier  a  parental 
injunction  from  his  lordship  t  j  "  take  care  of  her/' 
and  a  thousand  directions  from  her  mother  on  a 
thousand  points  during  her  stay  in  London,  the 
latter  took  me  aside — 

*'  You  will  have  a  little  watehful  eye  over  Elise, 
f  hope ; "  said  her  ladysliip.  "  I  will ; "  I  answered 
and  my  heart  averred  that  my  eyes  should  never 
he  off  her.  "  She  is  so  innocent  and  unsuspect- 
ing ;*  I  like  her  for  that,  said  my  heart  again — 
'*  and  some  say  pretty  ; "  I  think  her  beautiful  as 
Hebe,  chimed  in  my  heart  again  ;  "  and  she  re- 
gards you  so  highly."  I  almost  started.  "  I  am 
sure  she  would  listen  to  your  advice  at  any  time," 
I  bowed  very  low ;  '*for  (continued  the  lady)  she 
looks  on  you  as  a  father.'*  My  heart  could  not 
drink  in  that  last  word,  but  it  gave  a  gulp  and  the 
lady  went  on.    "  You  are  so  much   older  than 

Elise,  a  mere  child,  my  dear  Mr. ,"  and  then 

came  something  about  parental  care.  "  Look  on 
her  as  ysur  child  "— "  gay  circles  "— "  young  fops  " 
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— "  ihoughtlessneas."  How  much  more  she  said 
I  don*t  know;  it  was  a  mere  mutterance  of  soands, 
and  when  I  turned  to  hand  Elise  to  her  seat  the 
scene  was  all  changed  ;  the  sunlight,  the  rainbow 
tints,  the  fairy-land  had  all  vanished.  I  was  hence- 
forth the  conveyer  of  a  treasure,  precious  and  pure 
and  beautiful,  with  about  the  same  share  in  it  that 
the  royal  guard  has  in  the  box  of  gold  he  deposits 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Now  I  had  not  been  so  silly  as  to  dream  of  love 
in  this  case,  but  I  had  entertained  some  vague 
notions  of  companionship  ;  where  was  the  use  of 
putting  one  oflTso  fur?  Her  father !  Give  advice — 
admonish !  Whew !  I  was  not  to  join  the  mad 
cap  frolic  then,  but  to  mar  it — not  even  to  be  her 
brother,  but  from  mj  great  middle-age,  I  must  play, 
forsooth,  ht-r  father.    Bright  visions,  how  ye  faded ! 

It  is  past  the  midnight.  I  have  scribbled  on  into 
the  morning  hours ;  and  now,  to  my  "  mind's  eye  " 
thy  slight  bended  form,  Aunt  Bridget,  glideth  in. 
Age  bore  to  thee  nought  repelling,  although  three 
seore-and-ten,  man's  full  measure,  was  allotted 
thee.  Middle-age  to  Aunt  Bridget  was  mere 
childhood ;  and  I  weK  remember  two  maiden 
nieces,  whom  in  despite  of  their  coming  grey  hairs 
and  incipient  wrinkles,  she  persisted  in  denomi- 
nating the  children  from  mere  force  of  habit.  She 
had  Mratched  the  first  tottle  of  their  baby  steps, 
the  first  dawn  of  intellect  and,  though  forced  to 
see  that  they  could  actually  walk  without  direc- 
tions, could  never  be  brought  to  allow  equal  matn- 
rity  to  their  minds  and,  consequently,  their  most 
trivial  daily  operations  received  her  untiring  sur- 
veillance. 

For  my  part  it  was  delightful  to  receive  her 
constant  assurance  that  I  was  but  a  mere  boy! 
A  middle-aged  urchin,  indeed !  but  I  cared  not  to 
analyse  or  anatomise  too  closely  the  anomaly  ;  I 
even  passed  over  without  resentment  the  never- 
failing  accompaniment,  that  "  boys  have  no  judg- 
ment." 

Dear,  kind-hearted  old  lady !  thon  wast  one  of 
the  flowers  at  tlie  foot  of  life's  ladder !  Would  that 
the  world's  eye  could  greet  me  as  lovingly  as 
thine !  the  sins  then  of  this,  my  solitary  midnight 
reverie,  would  be  easily  forgiven;  and  the  thoughts 
pent  up  in  the  hours  of  toil  and  daylight,  to  flow 
forth  at  the  witch-  time,  might  perehance  find  favor 
and  approvat 


EPITAPH    ON    A     YOUNG    LADY, 
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RcAStit,  ir  b«A«ty  ehnrni  thoe,  see,  'tit  vnin, 
If  youth  and  b««lth  enrich  thee,  oinrk  th«<r  end. 
If  lov«  allare  thee  with  its  fiomety  ebain, 
Lo!    the  torn  Jiokt. 


^  So,  moke  thy  God  thy  friend, 

)  And  imile  I  ike  her  beneath,  when  ghottly  death 

^  Shall  launch  bia  fatal  dart  and  steal  thy  quiverisg  breath. 

< 


THE    SAILOR    BOY'S    DREAM. 


B  T      M.      C.      HILL. 


Tbc  inn  bad  let,  toft,  fleecy  clonA  appesrad 

In  an  the  glory  of  the  twilight  hoar ; 
Like  A]pi  on  Chimheraxohigh  npfeared, 

They  slowly  sailed  in  majesty  and  power — 
Kow  rent  asonder  and  now  formed  an  afry  tower. 

The  winds  weie  hnshed,  and  all  was  peaee  and  ctlm, 
Each  leaf  was  still,  no  ripple  on  the  wave  ; 

The  birds  had  sang  to  God  their  evening  psalm, 
And  beasts  no  more  in  crystal  streamtdid  lave. 
And  all  enjoyed  the  ftury  scene,  both  gay  and  grave. 

The  moon  arose  from  coral  depths  below. 
Adding  much  beanty  to  the  silent  scene. 

By  giving  to  that  scene  a  silver  glow. 
Like  a  sweet  viigin  beauty,  jastsixteeo. 
Who  gives  forth  poier  rays  to  all  aroand,  I  weeiK 

And  on  tiie  hosom  of  the  steeping  sea 
There  lay  a  ship,  a  glorieas,  helpless  thing; 

And  when  a  dying  swell  eame  stealthily, 
Methonght  she  strove  to  flap  her  canvass  wing, 
And  nod  "good  evening  *'  to  the  moon  with  gracefnl  swing. 

And  on  that  vessel's  deck  there  lay  a  boy. 

Among  ail  Neptaae's  sons  were  none  mora  fair ; 
Upon  his  lips  there  was  a  smile  of  joy, 
And  on  his  brow  were  jetty  locks  of  hair— 
The  last,  soft,  lingering  breeze  had  placed  and  left  them  these. 

And  there  he  lay,  the  dark,  deep  hlne  below. 

And  fondly  gaxed  into  the  bine  above, 
Where  his  imagination  in  its  glow 
Pictured,  Ikr  off,  as  &r  as  thoaght  conld  rove. 
The  Oreat  Eternal's  throne,  the  fonotain  of  all  leve. 

As  thus  he  gazed  into  the  upward  deep 
A  drowsiness  came  o'er  the  orphan  boy  ; 

And  goaidiaa  angels  fanned  him  to  his  sleep. 
And  dreamy  Cnpids  playfully  did  toy. 
And  whisper  happy  dreams,  all  free  from  sin's  alloy. 

Agaui  be  saw  bis  home,  once  happy  home. 
Again  he  stood  beside  his  mother's  knee, 

WhUe  she  andasped  the  old  inspired  tome, 
And  lead  "  let  little  children  come  to  me» 
For  raoh  shall  dwell  with  God  throi«h  aU  eternity.'^ 

And  thns  by  precept  and  example  miU 
She  traced  his  oourM  upon  the  chart  of  life ; 

Then  knelt  and  prayed  to  God  that  her  dear  chifd 
Might  shna  all  sins  with  which  the  worid  is 
Deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  all  unholy  strife. 

Anon  be  sat  upon  his  father's  knee, 

Ad  listened  eagerly,  with  much  sorpriie. 
To  tArilUng  stories  of  the  briny  sea,      ' 
Of  sea-serpents  of  uMMistrous  length  and  size. 
And  beautiful  mermaids  with  tesuMirops  in  their  eye*. 
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Again  he  heard  fi-om  tfiat  food,  good  oM  ww,^ 
(Who'd  been  a  seaman  in  his  younger  day. 

And  yarns  could  spin,  as  most  old  sailors  can,) 
How,  often,  on  Che  topsail  yard  he  'd  lay. 
When  frenzied  winds  swept  madly  o'er  the  briny  way. 

.  And  now  he  stood  beside  hit  sister's  grave. 

And  heard  the  deep-drawn  sigh  of  sturdy  men  ; 
And  saw  the  weeping  willow  moumflil  wave 
In  sympathy  with  hearviag  bosoms  when 
They  laid  the  damp,  cold  earth,  where  oft  bis  bead  bad 

His  onTy  sister  dead  !  and  he  alone 
Left  as  the  solace  <^  his  parento  dlBar ; 

He  felt  his  soul  had  lost  its  cheerful  lone. 
And  while  thus  dreaming  there  stole  out  a  teat 
U|)on  his  dieek,  and  guardian  angcb  all  drew  near, 

And  there  consalted  o^er  the  boy's  sweet  breath. 

Each  emulous  togain  the  prectous  prize  ; 
Wheik  one  more  conscious  of  its  virtue  saith, 
'  Ah  !  'tis  too  pure  for  us  poor  angels'  eyes  ;*" 
Tfien  took  the  gem  and  wafted  it  to  the  All -wise. 

The  boy  dreamed  on.    Upon  a  lefty  hill 
He  sat,  and  saw,  wild  msiiing  ''nealh  Ills  feet, 

A  swollen  stream  which  onward,  onward  still. 
Did  carl  and  iance  taits  own  mnsie  sweet. 
And  leap  the  jagged  rocks  with  wild  fantastic  leet. 

A  sudden  chaage  T  and  lo  the  stream  was  dried 
And  shmnkea-  by  the  hot  snn's  piereing  ray ; 

And  o'er  the  kmy,  bitering,  lagging  tide. 
The  boy  again  did  jump  in  eager  play, 
And  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  nor  heed  the  slipjiery  way. 


And  now  thb  dreaming  yoalh  did  spread  his  sal. 

And  steer  his  little  bark  to  meet  the  wave, 
Which  curled  its  lip  of  white  foam  to  the  gale. 
And  broke  uison  the  shore  where  sweet  flowers  lavcy 
Ami  meekfy  fit  themselves  to  deck  some  infant's  grave. 

A  change  I     He  saw  his  moCher's  slender  fonn. 
So  still,  and  cold,  and  pale,  he  knew  not  why ; 

Ahis  f  he  knew  not  death  was  in  the  storm, 
And  in  the  clear  and  bine  and  pleasant  sky. 
He  knew  not  that  each  breath  he  drew  *o  death  did  hie. 

Another  change  I    For  there  his  fatlier  lay 
A  cold  and  stiffened  corpse,  and  faces  strange 

Were  wet  with  tears,  while  one  good  man  did  pray  ; 
Yet  o'er  the  father's  face  there  caase  no  change. 
Poor  boy  I  "  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  range.** 

The  feelings  of  hn  dream  were  changed,  and  now. 
He  grappled  with  misfMtune  and  its  wees ; 

And  as  he  drpamedthe  sweat  stood  on. his  brow— ' 
His  bosom  heaved  with  agonizing  tliroes— 
Be  groaned  aloud— awoke— and  tbas  my  dream  shall  cloaOi. 
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1*  Anba  Fenioa, 
Che  ci  cia  —  ofoun  lo  dl«e  — 
Dove  sta  —  dmsud  lo  B9^**-^Mit€»ta»io. 


THE  DEVIL  IN  SALAMANCA. 

This  old  Spanish  story — ^preserved  in  so  many 
ballads  and  nursery  tales — (see  Theatrum  Curio- 
sam) — is  well  known  to  have  suggested  **  Peter 
Schlehmil"  and  the  **  SpiegelbUder"  of  Hoff- 
mann. Perhaps  the  Scottish  legend  of  "The 
Shadowless  Earl  **  is  also  indebted  to  it.  Theo- 
dore Kdmer  has  introduced  it  in  a  piece  of  verse,  j 
But  nowhere  does  his  Infernal  Majesty  figure  as  a  $ 
person  of  so  much  dignity  as  in  this  tradition. 


It  is  said  that,  many  centuries  ago,  the  devil 
himself  figured  in  person  as  professor  in  the  high 
school  at  Salamanca  and  read  lectures  on  the 
black  art. 

He  taught  many  useful  branches  of  science 
and  waa  much  resorted  to ;  among  other  things, 
for  instance,  he  introduced  bills  of  exchange  and 
presided  over  certain  systems  of  theology.  He  also 
taught  the  art  of  writing  love-letters  which  the 
coldest  fair  one  could  not  withstand.  And  when 
bis  pupils  found  the  study  of  magic  rather  dry  he 
entertained  them  with  drollery  and  jokes,  so  that 
the  number  of  his  students  daily  increased ;  the 
more  so  as  he  used  to  deliver  his  lectures  in  an 
old  wine-cellar,  in  the  back  part  of  which  were 
several  casks  of  excellent  sack.  From  these  a 
little  ^miliar  of  the  professor's  used  to  draw  and 
fill  the  students'  cops  whenever  they  desired, 
without  asking  any  payment. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  pleasing  this  was  to 
the  young  gentlemen.  It  is  certain  that  they  all 
felt  regret  at  the  conclusion  of  the  half-yearly 
term  and  the  course  of  lectures. 

The  Evil  One  failed  not  to  observe  this,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  his  course  addressed  the  class — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  you  have 
proved  yourselves  such  zealous  lovers  of  know- 
ledge, such  creditable  pupils,  as  no  other  professor 
can  boast  of  having,  not  only  in  Salamanca  but  in 
the  whole  world.  I  am  certain,  also,  that  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  confess  that  my  instruction  has 
proved  eminently  useful  not  merely  in  the  letter 


but  in  practice.    Have  any  of  you  aught  to  say 
against  this?'' 

"  No — no ! "  cried  the  students,  with  one  voioe, 
"you  are  the  beat  instructor  in  the  world,  sir, 
'and  you  must  let  us  have  the  fiirther  advantage  of 
your  lectures ! " 

The  man  of  science  bowed  low  and  smiled. 
"  I  am  moved  by  your  attachment,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  in  his  blandest  manner,  "  and  ready  to 
do  my  part  toward  the  fulfilment  of  your  urgent 
and  to  me  highly  flattering  request.  But  I  have 
a  small  favor  to  ask  in  return  for  what  I  have 
done  during  the  late  session,  and  hope  you  will 
not  misunderstand  my  motives.  I  wish  not  to 
be  impertinent,  but,  I  really  have  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  the  soul  of  one  of  you !  Here  are  dice ; 
throw,  one  after ,  another,  and  the  gentleman 
who  throws  lowest  and  goes  oat  last  shall  be- 
long to  me." 

It  may  be  conceived  with  what  consternation 
this  singular  proposal  was  received  by  the  class  of 
students,  to  whom  it  was  wholly  unexpected. 
During  some  minutes  they  stood  dumb  and  pale 
with  terror;  then  their  courage  returned  and 
they  expressed  their  indignation  in  no  measured 
terms,  unrestrained  by  fear  of  the  professor, 
whom  they  now  reproached  as  severely  as  they 
had  just  before  warmly  praised  him.  They  called 
him  all  manner  of  angry  names — among  which, 
"Deceiver,"  "Old  Dragon,"  "Philistine,"  and 
even  worse  appellations  were  distinguished.  But 
the  more  violent  they  were,  the  more  bland  and 
courteous  was  the  old  gentleman,  though  he 
showed  a  determination  to  insist  on  what  he 
called  bis  right.  The  last  one  who  left  the  lec- 
ture-room should  be  his,  he  reiterated;  and 
meanwhile  he  ordered  the  familiar  to  bring  out 
his  wine.  The  cups  were  soon  filled  with  the 
sparkling  liquor  and  i^^ed  on  the  round  table. 
The  young  gentleine^piink  and  then  thought 
they  saw  nothuMPJiffter  to  be  done  than  to  per- 
form th£lJSP^Scher*s  will. 

The  due  were  thrown  by  one  after  the  other. 
The  lowest  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  handsonje  young 
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man — the  son  of  a  nobleman.  He  was  a  clever 
youth  withal,  and  said  to  himself: — 

"The  Devil  has  me  not  yet  nor  shall  if 
mother- wit  can  help  me !  **  He  kept  ap  his  courage 
and  waited  for  the  moment  of  action. 

The  old  gentleman  placed  himself  at  the  door, 
and  suffered  the  students  one  after  another  to 
pass  him  and  go  out  in  the  order  in  which  ihey 
had  thrown.  As  the  young  count's  turn  came, 
he  caught  hold  of  him ;  but  the  young  man  cried 
"Nay,  sir,  it  is  not  I!  The  lot  fell  on  him 
who  comes  after  me  !  **  pointing  to  bis  shadow 
on  the  walL  The  Devil  let  the  count  go  and, 
blinded  as  he  was  by  the  sunshine,  seized  upon 
his  shadow.  The  student  laughed  as  he  darted 
out  of  the  door,  having  escaped  the  power  of  the 
arch  enemy.  But  his  mirth  soon  subsided  when 
he  saw  the  looks  of  fear  and  horror  in  the  faces  of 
all  he  met.  As  he  stood  in  the  sunshine,  he  ob- 
served for  the  first  time  that  he  had  no  shadow  i 
The  devil  had  carried  it  off. 


THE    LITTLE    GREY    MAN. 

The  legend  of  the  little  grey  man  is  current 
even  now  in  that  country  most  fruitful  of  tradi- 
tions— the  neighborhood  of  the  Giant  Mountains. 
Rfibezahl,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  ruling  spirit 
of  those  mountains — the  sovereign  of  the  gnomes 
within  them ;  and  the  miachievou'9,  prankish,  ca- 
pricious, yet  good-natured  RoWn  Goodfellow  of 
the  Germans.  'Innumerable  stories  are  told  of 
this  "tricksy  spirit,"  and  his  doings  among  the 
race  of  men.  The  following  concerns  only  one 
of  his  subjects. 

Near  the  valley  of  Wiegand  and  Tafelfichte 
stands,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  a  small  inn, 
called  the  "Heller  house."  It  is  ascerted  that 
this  name  was  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the 
extravagance  of  a  jolly  company  who,  many 
years  ago,  ordered  an  entertainment  there  and 
spent  all  their  money ;  the  landlord  receiving  their 
last  heller i  (a  small  copper^coin  in  Germany.) 
But  this  rumor  is  incorrect.  In  time  past  there 
stood  a  fine  building  on  the  same  spot,  which  was 
called  "  Guilder  house,"  as  this  has  since  received 
the  first-mentioned  name. 

Not  fiir  from  its  site  there  was  once  a  wretched 
hut,  inhabited  by  a  widoW  who  had  several  child- 
ren, but  lived  in  the  extremity  of  penury.  She 
toiled  from  morning  till  night,  but  was  not  al- 
ways able  to  earn  bread  for  her  little  ones.  She 
had  often,   in  despair,  iiffptored  the  aid  of  the 

•  mountain-spirit,  but  be  never  would  ^answer  or 
appear  to  her. 

One  aveniiTg  she  was  returning  home  ^om  go- 

*  ing  an  erra|d,  by  which  she  sometimes  earned 

•  •  • 


a  trifle.  As  she  drew  near  the  but,  weary  and 
melancholy,  she  saw,  by  the  faint,  lingering  twi- 
light, a  little  earth-colored,  dwarfish  man,  walking 
along  just  in  her  path.  He  was  evidently  very 
tired,  and  dragged  himself  along  with  difficulty. 
At  last  he  sank  groaning  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
The  poor  woman  knew  what  it  was,  but  her 
sympathy  for  his  suffering  overpowered  her  fear» 
and  running  up  to  him  she  said,  kindly:  "My 
peor  little  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  7  How  caa 
I  help  you  ? " 

"Ah,  dear  madam,"  cried  the  little  grey  man* 
"you  can  help  me  if  you  will  take  me  up  in  your 
basket  and  carry  me  over  the  boundary  of  KClbe- 
zahl's  kingdom !  If  you  cannot  do  this  I  am 
lost !  " 

Tired  as  the  womon  was  she  was  always  ready 
to  do  a  kind  action.  She  did  not  refuse  the  pe- 
tition of  the  Hule  man,  but  took  him  in  her  bas- 
ket and  trudged  heavily  but  patiently  on.  When 
she  reached  the  boundary,  the  grey  man  said  :*- 

*'  I  thank  you,  madam  !  You  have  saved  my 
life.  I  am  a  gnome  and  have  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  Rubezahl.  He  punishes  severely 
in  the  first  heat  of  his  anger,  but  he  is  at  heart 
the  best-natured  spirit  in  the  world  and  will 
soon  pardon  me  and  call  me  back  to  his  king- 
dom ! " 

The  woman  bade  the  gnome  good  night  and 
went  home  to  her  miserable  hut.  Her  children 
at  sight  of  her  began  to  cry  for  food,  but  |hte 
had  nothing  to  give  them.  She  put  theni<t(;^  bed 
to  quiet  them,  and  laid  herself  down,  peady  t» 
sink  with  fatigue,  on  her  mattress  of  straw. 

When  she  awoke  at  daylight  the  fittt  thing 
her  eyes  lighted  upon  was  a  golden  piece — a 
guilder.  She  thought  at  once  of  the  good  little 
grey  man.  Now  she  could  hay  bread  for  the 
children  and  live  comfortably  fer  many  days. 
Next  morning  she  found  another  gnilder,  and 
thus  it  was  day  after  day.  She  kept  the  secret  to 
herself.  Her  house- keeping  improved  so  much 
that  the  people  in  the  villoge  belifved  RQbezahl 
had  given  her  a  treasure.  She  collected  at  last  so 
many  pieces  that  she  was  able  to  build  a  hand- 
some house.  As  the  materials  and  the  workmen 
all  were  paid  in  guilders  it  was  called  "The 
Guilder- ho  use." 

On  the  day  the  good  wonian  celebrated  the  first 
harvesting  in  her  new  abode  and  sat  at  the 
head  of  her  well-furnished  table,  surrounded  by 
her  children  in  fine  holiday-clothing,  in  the  exaU 
tation  of  her  heart  she  betrayed  the  secret  andr 
told  how  she  had  come  by  all  the  money. 

When  she  awoke  the  next  morning  she 
found  no  guilder  as  usaal,  but  only  a  heller.  She 
reflected  that  it  was  a  just  punishment  for  her 
imprudence  in  revealing  what  she  ought  to  have 
kept  to  herseUl 
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After  her  death,  her  children  fell  again  into 
poverty.  Her  eldest  son  built  an  inn  on  the  spot, 
which  was  called  by  every  body  "  The  Heller- 
house.    This  was  afterward  burnt  down,  and  the 


tavern  built  in  its  place  is  at  present  kept  by  a 
person  who  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  family  ; 
yet  the  common  people  call  it  to  this  day  "  The 
Heller-inn." 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JEPTHA  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


B7      MISS      MART      QARDINEK. 


NiQHT  boot  o'er  the  moaiitaios 

With  aspect  lerena } 
The  deep  waters  aiept 

'Neath  the  moon's  pallid  theeo, 
And  the  stars  in  their  couraea 

Moved  noiselesa  on  high, 
As  a  soul  when  it  eleaveth 

la  thought  the  blue  sky. 


She  prayed  not  for  life, 

Though  youth's  early  bloora 
Glowud  in  the  dark  eye 

And  recoiled  from  the  tomb  ; 
But  a  heart  pure  and  strong, 

Sablimed  by  its  pain ; 
A  ipiric  attuned 

To  the  seraph's  bright  strain. 


The  low  winds  were  vpcnt 

With  the  fever  of  day, 
And  stirred  scarce  a  leaf 

Of  the  greenwood's  array; 
While  the  white  fleecy  cloudj 

Hovered  light  on  the  air, 
Like  an  aogol's  wing  beat 

For  a  peoilent  prayer. 


She  saw  not  the  dark  boughs, 

That,  F])eciral  and  boar, 
With  lattice- work  rude 

Arched  her  wide  temple  o'er; 
She  marked  not  their  shadows 

Gignntic  and  dim ; 
Her  sonl  wns  communing 

In  triumph  with  Him, 


Sleep  hushed  in  the  city 

The  tumult  and  strife, 
And  calmed  in  the  spirit 

The  unrest  of  life: 
But  one  where  Mount  Lebanon 

Lifted  its  snow, 
Slumbered  not  till  the  morn 

Wakened  earth  with  its  glow 


With  the  Ancient  of  Days, 

Who  from  mercy-seat  high| 
Beheld  the  pale  pleader 

With  vigilant  eye ; 
And  peace  with  white  pinion 

Came  down  from  His  throne, 
And  the  gleam  of  her  wing 

On  that  fair  forehead  shone. 


Beneath  the  dark  cedars, 

MajettiCf  sublime, 
That  for  ages  had  mocked 

Both  at  tempett  and  time. 
In  whobe  tops  the  wild  eagle 

His  eyrie  bad  made, 
She  knelt  with  pale  cheek 

In  the  damp,  mossy  glade. 


Ob,  thou  that  npholdeat 

The  feeble  and  frail, 
And  leadest  the  pilgrim 

Through  life's  narrow  vale ; 
When  the  days  that  are  measured 

My  spirit  beiow, 
Shall  have  ceased  to  the  post 

From  the  future  to  ilow, 


^ 
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The  small  hands  were  folded  ^ 

In  wprahip  divine. 
And  the  etlent  leaves  thrilled 

In  that  lone  forest  shrine. 
With  the  tones  of  the  pleader, 

That,  earnest  and  low. 
Were  sad  m  the  sea-shell 

Fours  forth  m  its  wo.    ' 


May  the  sammooer  find  me 

An  placid  and  strong, 
As  mute  for  enduraiioe 

Of  ogony  long ; 
With  a  faith  as  divine, 

And  vision  as  clear, 
As  the  watcher  so  pale 

In  the  hills  of  Judea  ! 


REVERIES    OF    A    MUSICIAN. 


BT      HISS      AUGUSTA     BROWNE. 


NO.    I. 


Iff  the  one  word  music  may  be  summed  up  all 
that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  creation. 

What  constitutes  the  excellence  of  a  poet  ?  The 
harmony  of  his  imagery  and  the  purity  of  his  ca- 
dences. What  the  fame  of  a  painter?  The  har- 
mony of  his  coloring  and  the  warmth  of  his 
tone.  The  term  music,  as  it  is  derived  from  the 
nine  muses,  must  reasonably  be  sapposed  to  com- 
bine the  individual  perfections  of  each ;  hence  by 
the  ancients  music  was  understood  to  imply  learn- 
ing in  general.  With  us,  however,  owing  to  the 
modern  redundancy  of  language,  it  simply  means 
a  system  of  sounds  which  have  Uieir  origin  in 
infinity. 

From  the  moment  when  Adam  and  Eve 
sang  their  first  orisons  in  Paradise,  through  suc- 
ceeding ages  music  has  been  with  man  a  univer- 
sal passion,  and  long  centuries  from  now,  when 
our  mortal  bodies  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust 
and  our  memories  have  perished  from  the  earth, 
■hall  music  continue  to  be  the  sweetest  element  of 
the  soul.  The  love  of  music  is  inherent  in  man 
and  a  type  of  his  undying  nature.  "  Man  is 
born  naturally  a  poet  and  a  musician/'  and,  it 
may  be  added  with  perfect  truth,  a  painter 
also;  for  what  is  painting  but  ocular  music? 
Music  is  the  harmony  of  the  ear^  painting  that  of 
the  eyty  each  being  but  a  different  branch  of  the 
grand  system  of  harmony  pervading  Heaven. 
Every  lover  of  nature  is  intuitively  both  a  musi- 
cian and  a  painter ;  he  hears  and  sees  harmony 
as  well  in  a  bursting  bud  as  in  the  chef  iT  csuors 
of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Raphael. 

That  man  is  bom  a  musician  is  still  further 
evident  from  the  fact  that  every  nation,  however 
mde,  practices  it  and,  therefore,  has  a  style  of 
music  peculiar  to  itself,  from  the  barbarous  noises 
of  the  Hottentot  to  the  polished  euphonies  of  the 
refined  European ;  and  from  the  state  of  music  in 
a  country  may  be  inferred  in  like  ratio  its  state 
of  mental  civilization  and  moral  caltnre.  Thus 
the  una  wakened,  inert  Chinese,  naturally  prefer  the 
monotonous  chanting  of  their  dancing  girls  to  the 
finest  symphony  because  more  in  keeping  with 
their  east  of  thought.  A  taste  for  scientific  mu- 
sic requires  to  be  cultivated,  and  its  cultivation  ia 
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always  accompanied  by  a  gradual  rousing  and 
final  refinement  of  the  whole  mental  powers. 

Life  is  full  of  music.  Plain  every-day  trans- 
actions may  be  compared  to  simple  concords, 
disputes  and  troubles  to  discords,  which  if  duly 
resolved,  blend  and  melt  their  tints  into  richer 
concord  than  before,  but  if  not,  disturb  and  break 
the  regular  train  of  harmony.  Changes  and  re- 
volutions are  all  modulations,  calculated  by  their 
variety  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  life,  although 
we  are  too  often  saddened  by  the  introduction  of 
the  crying  chord,  which  leaves  us  in  the  minor 
mood.  Life  has  its  chains  of  sequences,  link- 
ing events;  its  embellishments  and  its  fugues  of 
many  subjects,  each  filling  its  own  part  and  oft 
'  doing  its  spiriting  so  gently '  that  we  are  uncon- 
scious of  its  action.  The  life  of  one  day  may  be 
likened  unto  a  periect  musical  composition,  the 
beauty  and  smoothness  of  which  depend  upon 
the  performer's  harmony  of  mind.    Byron  says, 

"  Many  are  poeta,  who  have  oever  penned 
Their  inspirations,  and  perchance  the  beit; 
Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  nanJ^ ; 
For  what  ii  poeay  but  to  create, 
From  over  feeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  oar  fate, 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 
Bestowing  fire  from  IleaTon  %  " 

So  many  feel  the  unwritten  music  of  the  heart 
who  are  unable  to  give  it  utterance.  To  ennoble 
and  exalt  the  soul  the  Divine  Creator  imbued  it 
with  music,  as  a  part  of  its  very  essence,  and  its 
true  efiect  is  to  raise  our  aspirations  and  thoughts 
to  Heaven,  its  source,  where  all  is  harmony, 
where  even  the  tiny  flowen  when  brushed  by 
angel  wings  murmnr  their  songs  of  adoration. 
Music  is  pre-eminently  a  social  enjoyment,  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  single  unac- 
companied sound,  but  every  tone  is  followed  by 
its  third,  fifth,  and  others;  which,  although  but 
very  seldom  audible  to  us,  yet  have  been  proved 
by  many  celebrated  writera  on  acoustics  to  exist. 
It  has  been  the  solace  of  man  from  the  earliest 
ages ;  the  annals  of  history  afford  innumerablef in- 
stances of  this  ;  how  often  do  we  read  of  captives 
softening  the  rigor  of  their  captivity  with  music. 


REVERIES    OF    A    MUSICIAN. 
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thereby  charming  around  them  mice  and  spidera, 
(which  we  thought  could  acarcely  poeeesB  musical 
taste,)  and  which  listened  in  mute  admiration. 
Music  has  been  a  unirersai  language,  intelli* 
gible  to  all,  a  key  to  the  heart,  unlocking  sym- 
pathies which  but  for  its  electric  touch  might 
forever  have  Iain  dormant 

Music  is  the  language  of  immortality,  stirring 
up  within  us  a  longing  after  something  unseen, 
eternal.  Ii  seems  to  waken  indefinite  remem- 
brances of  a  former  state  of  being ;  and  we  feel 
impatient  to  throw  off  our  cumbersome  ciay  ha- 
bilimentSy  that  our  freed  spirits  may  mingle  with 
the  seraphim.  Can  this  be  our  first  state  of  exist- 
ence ?  or  why  or  for  what  purpose  are  we  here, 
exiles  from  thee,  Most  High  Eternal  1  Jean  Paul 
Richter  must  have  hearkened  to  music  with  a  but 
half-awakened  spirit  when  he  exclaimed, 

*'  Away !  away !  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things 
which  in  all  mine  endless  life  I  have  found  not, 
and  shall  not  find." 

Ko  !  he  found  not  here,  for  the  thirst  awaken- 
ed by  the  murmuring  of  the  water  of  life  can, not 
be  slacked  until  we  arrive  at  its  margin. 

How  often  while  listening  in  the  calm  twilight, 
or  at  midnight,  to  some  pensive  strain  now  swell- 
ing, now  dying,  do  oar  spirits  seem  as  if  in  com- 
munion with  the  disembodied  ;  then  it  is  that  we 
feel  the  truth  of  our  immortal  nature  and  rise 
superior  to  all  human  passion,  then  it  is  that  an- 
gels whisper  to  us  and  not  a  sublunary  thought 
intrudes  upon  the  sacred  repose ;  at  such  moments 
how  we  long  to  fly  away  and  be  at  rest. 

**Oh !  1  am  rapt  aloft,  my  ipirit  loart ' 
Beyond  the  akiw  and  leaves  the  itan  behind  ; 
Lo !   angoli  lead  mo  to  the  happy  shores, 
And  floating  paeans  fill  the  boayant  wind* 
Farewell !  base  earth,  farewell !  mj  soul  is  freed." 

If  angels  whisper  music  to  us  in  life  may  we 
not  believe  that  around  the  couch  of  the  departing 
Christian  they  touch  the  strings  of  their  golden 
harps,  and  chant  their  sweetest  songs,  although 
unheard  by  all  save  the  passing  spirit  t 

A  number  of  friends  were  once  assembled  in 
the  chamber  of  one  about  to  exchange  mortality 
for  life.  He  had  walked  through  this  world 
'  looking  up ; '  the  sting  of  death  had  been 
drawn,  and  for  him  the  last  enemy  had  been  con- 
quered.   The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  and,  ere  he 


disappeared  below  the  horizon,  threw  a  last  beam 
aslant  the  pillow,  as  in  token  of  an  eternal  fare- 
well. Both  were  to  rise  again,  but  amid  scenes 
how  different.  Guardian  angels  most  have 
anointed  the  ears  of  the  company  with  the  dews 
of  Heaven,  for  as  the  last  sunbeam  faded,  the 
most  enrapturing  music  was  heard  aronnd  the 
dying  man's  bed  ;  these  celestial  strains  continued 
for  about  half  an  hour,  when,  with  the  radiance  of 
immortality  on  his  countenance,  be  slept, 


i«  f 


Till  haplj,  waked  by  Raphaers  golden  l/re, 
To  bear  a  part  in  eTerlasting  lays.* 


»» 


'*  It  is  the  sentiment  of  an  English  author,  that, 
so  full  is  all  nature  of  music,  that  if  we  go  to  a 
lonely  spot  and  remain  perfectly  quiet,  in  the  airy 
stillness  we  hear  a  sort  of  dreamy  whispering,*' 
which  is  to  the  enthusiastic  mind  as  it  were  the 
harps  and  voices  of  the  celestial  inhabitants  at  a 
great*  distance  ; 

'*  The  sound 
Bymphoneous  often  thousand  harps  that  toned 
Angelic  harmonies." 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  theory  has  been  given 
by  Felicien  David,  in  his  most  picturesque  and 
enchanting  '  Desert ; '  and  any  one  who  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  must  have  been  thrilled 
with  the  low  humming  accompaniment  to  the 
voice  of  thought.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  philoso- 
pher and  close  observer  of  nature,  and  indeed  the 
whole  scena  is  the  creation  of  a  romantic  and 
poetic  mind,  whose  fires  have  been  nursed  by  soli- 
tude. This  curious  and  exciting  composition  has 
been  ably  performed  in  this  city  many  times  by 
an  efficient  and  well  conducted  band  of  performers, 
and  to  judge  by  many  admirers,  a  repetition  of  it 
the  coming  season  would  be  hailed  both  by  thofle 
who  have  heard  it  and  those  who  have  missed 
that  happiness  as  a  golden  opportunity.  The 
march  of  the  caravan  stealing  on  in  its  wildness 
till  it  bursts  forth  with  a  power  the  more  startling 
from  the  previous  stillness,  the  pathos  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  Song  to  the  Night,  the  reiterated  calls 
on  Allah,  the  solemn  cry  of  the  Muezzim — the 
terrors  of  the  Simoom,  and  altogether  the  intensity 
of  the  whole  piece  cannot  fail  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  soulless  auditor,  and  awaken  in 
him  feelings  if  not  of  admiration  ut  least  of 
wonder. 


THE    BUSINESS    OF    LIFE, 

Tbe  first,  last,  great  business  of  man,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
dozen  words : — ^It  is,  to  find  his  proper  place  in  the  world,  and  fill  it  properly.  He  who  does  this 
performs  all  his  duty  to  the  w^rld  and  to  himself. 


"HAPPY     ANNIE!" 


BY      MISS    LOUISA      OLIVIA      HVNTBR. 


**  Some  time  before  her  dnath  the  dear  little  child  had  fVequentIv  looked  up  in  hor  mother*!  face  and  exclaimed,  without  any 
aopnrent  or  immediate  came  —  *  Happy  Annie!*  and  '  Happy  Annie !  *  waa  the  only  epitaph  they  traced  upon  the 
kimpte  slab  of  white  marble  that  marked  her  little  grave." — Mn.  Osgood^*  *  Oiimpset  «^fa  soul.*  , 

**  Bright  one!   oh,   there  well  may  be 
Comfort  *midBt  our  teara  for  ihee ! " 


With  small  hands  clasped  that  fair  young  child 

f-)fl  fioujrht  her  mother's  eye. 
And  on  the  oir  there  roM  a  sound 

Of  (lad,  wild  melody- 
While  "Happy  Annie!  *'  fervently 

Broke  from  her  parted  lips  in  glee. 

« 

Strange  words  of  grace  !    For  without  aim 

In  seeming,  they  were  breathed— 
But  ah !   perchance,  around  her  soul 

Some  magic  spell  was  wreathed ! 
Who  knows  but  o'er  her  mind  then  stole 

Sweet  glimpses  of  a  heavenward  goal  1 

Perhops  a  warning  sent  from  God 

Hiid  r«>«ched  her  spirit  bright. 
That  she  was  to  he  called  away 

To  a  far  land  of  light. 
And  she  was  hoping  soon  to  roam 

The  regions  of  her  Heaven*home ! 


It  most  have  been— for  soon  a  change 
Stole  o'er  thut  blooming  cheek, 

^^nd  those  who  watched  her  felt  the  wo 
The  grief-worn  may  not  speak ; 

And  turned  away  to  weep  and  sigh. 

That  one  so  fondly  loved  must  die. 

It  came  at  last — that  summons  dread 
With  sorrow  rent  each  heart. 

As  o*er  that  form  death's  angel  bent 
And  called  her  to  depart. 

On  that  cold  brow  one  klsa  they  pressed, 

Then  laid  her  in  the  grave  to  rest. 

And  so  upon  a  pure  wbhe  stone, 
Those  simple  words  she  said, 

Are  traced  for  a  memorial 
Of  her,  the  guileless  dead ; 

That  all  who  linger  near  may  know 

That  *'  Happy  Annie !  **  sleeps  below. 


NOl 


B7     MRS.      FRANCES      S.     OSGOOD. 


\f  the  dew  have  fed  the  flower, 
Shall  she  therefore,  from  that  hour, 
Live  on  nothing  else  but  dew  1 
Ask  no  more— from  dawn  of  day. 
Never  heed  the  sonny  ray, 
Though  it  come— a  glittering  fay — 

To  her  bower  1 
Though  upon  her  tovl  it  pi  ay, 
Must  she  coldly  turn  away, 
And  refuse  the  life  it  bring*, 
Burning  in  its  golden  wings— 
Meekly  lingering  in  the  night, 

To  herself  untrue  1 
Though  the  humming  bird  have  stole, 
Floating  on  his  plumes  of  glory. 
Softly  to  her  glowing  soul, 
Telling  his  impassioned  story. 
If  the  soaring  Inrk  she  capture, 
In  diviner  love  and  rapture, 
Pouring  music  wild  and  clear, 
Round  her  till  she  thrills  to  hear. 
Shall  she  shot  her  spirit's  ear  1 
Shall  the  lesson  wasted  be. 
Of  that  heavenly  harmony  1 
No  !  by  all  the  inner  bh>om, 
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That  the  sunbeam  may  illume, 
But  that  else  the  stealing  chill, 
Of  the  eai^y  dawn  might  till : 
No  I  by  all  the  leaves  of  beauty, 
Leaves  that,  in  thrir  vestal  duty. 
Guard  the  shrined  and  rosy  light. 
Hidden  in  her  *'  heart  of  heort,** 
Till  that  music  bids  them  part: 
No !  by  all  the  perfume  rare, 
Delicate  as  a.  fairy's  sigh. 
Shut  within  and  wasting  there. 
That  would  else  enchant  the  air, 
Jn<»nse  that  roust  soar  or  die ! 
That  divine,  pure  soul  of  dowers, 
Coptive  held,  that  pines  to  fly. 
Asking  for  unfading  bowers, 
Learning  from  the  bird  and  ray. 
All  the  lore  they  bring  away. 
From  the  skies  in  love  and  play, 
Where  they  linger  every  morn, 
Till  to  this  sad  world  of  ours. 
Day  in  golden  pomp  is  borne  •— 
By  that  soul,  which  else  might  glow, 
An  inoMTtal  flower,  No ! 


MARY    S- 


TO   KATE  KAROL. 


BT 


*  •  »  • 


Am  !  It  is  long  since  I  looked  into  your  true  eyes, 
my  Kate,  that  were  wont  (o  reveal  to  me  so  much 
of  your  inner  self.  Is  it  sunshine  or  shade  with 
them  and  with  your  spirit  to-day  ?  How  look  the 
secret  chambers?  are  they  swept  and  garnished,  a 
fitting  home  for  all  sweet  thoughts  of  earth  and 
Heaven?  I  doubt  it  not,  my  precious  friend,  and 
80  I  hush  the  complainings  of  my  heart,  because 
you  are  far  away  from  me,  by  thinking  in  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  scripture,  "  It  is  well  toith 
the  child:' 

Everything  above,  around,  beneath,  is  instinct 
with  glory  and  beauty  this  delightful  morning. 
The  glad  waters  exult  beneath  their  burden  of 
stately  vessels,  bearing  them  proudly  and  lovingly 
onward  to  the  waiting  ocean.  The  air  seems  full 
of  unseen  harps  attuning  their  holiest  harmonies 
for  my  listening  spirit,  and  the  gentle  flowers  at 
my  feet  have  • 

"That  look  so  like  lofeeiing^  which  the  h right 
AnJ  glorious  things  ofniiturts  ever  wear.*' 

They  talk  with  me  too  in  their  own  mystic  lan- 
guage that  I  learned  of  them  in  my  blissful  child- 
hood, and  they  tell  me  a  thousand  beautiful  things 
of  one  who  wreathes  her  lyre  with  their  fragrant 
selves,  and  hymns  their  praises  with  an  angel's 
minstrelsy.  They  lead  me  back  too  to  happy 
hours,  to  the  memory  of  pure  and  sacred  thoughts, 
of  a  sweet  peaceful  time  when  you  and  I,  Kate, 
turned  aside  from  the  world  and  worldlings,  un- 
heeding ffl  the  weeds  and  briars  that  sought  to 
disturb  our  wanderings,  and  gathered  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  a  better  existence,  unfading  blooms  of 
truth  and  beauty  and  love  that  we  need  not  fear 
to  wear  upon  our  breasts  when  we  stand  hereafter 
at  the  gate  of  Heaven.  To  what  a  banquet  we 
sat  down  every  day !  not  with  "  dazzled  eyes  at  a 
high  festival  of  poetry,"  where  only  luxuries  were 
spread  before  us,  and  where  "  as  at  the  funeral  of 
Arvalen  the  torch-light  put  out  the  star-light.*' 
No — ^nOfthe  starry  radiance  of  intellect  and  moral 
beauty  shone  brightly  and  steadily  at  our  feast 
above  the  wildest  flashes  of  fancy,  and  we  arose 
refreshed  and  strengthened,  the  way  before  us  lu- 
minous, but  not  dazzling.    Was  it  not  so  7 

How  often,  in  the  midst  of  pursuits  alike  onerous 
and  uncongenial,  and  surrounded  by  very  real 


realities,  I  silently  bless  the  poet  and  his  mission* 
Therefore  I  have  blessed  you,  my  Kale,  who  have 
so  often  emptied  before  me  treasures  of  ail  lovely 
things  from  the  realms  of  poesy — before  me,  less 
gifted  and  less  adventurous  than  yourself  And 
sometimes  1  am  half  tempted  to  envy  the  power 
and  grace  with  which  you  ascend  the  highlands 
of  imagination,  or  dive  into  the  sea- caves  of  fancy 
where  springs* 

"The  cryftal  stream  thit  weileih  Torth  alway.** 

But  then — and  this  robs  you  of  half  your  praise, 
you  had  a  "  Fairy  Godmother:^ 

I  meant  in  the  very  first  line  of  my  letter  to  tell 
you  of  the  pleasure  your  beautiful,  fanciful,  cha- 
racteristic chronicle  of  last  year's  valentine  even- 
ing gave   me,  and  our  charming  irnprovifatrice 

-,  when  she  read  the  verses  addressed  to  the 

coquette,  who  was  yet  not  a  coquette,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  sudden  arch  of  her  sioiely  neck, 
and  a  flash  of  her  triumphant  eye?,  **  Why  didn't 
the  lady  return  him  such  an  answer  ns  this?  "  and 
assuming  the  necessary  tone  and  manner  and  look- 
ing at  poor  me,  as  if  I  were  the  gentleman  culprit, 
she  rapidly  pronounced  the  following,  which  I  am 
sure  will  amuse  you. 


J 


TO 


Did  you  think  in  your  f.ifly  a  upiri't  like  mine, 

So  lofty,  so  pr.iiul,  so  iinpniiB.utit'c], 
Wore  it*  lovecrown.  o'er  only  one  »uhj«»ct  to  rulr 

To  foci  bji  one  h?ttt  throb  wtis  fishiuned  ? 

Did  you  fancy  the  li^jht  In  my  "dark  tender  "  eye 
Was  to  guide  but  one  mortal  con«iimirg  ? 

Oh,  exacting  and  enlfih  !  when  Phoibus  uu  hi'^h 
And  Dian  whole  hosts  are  iliurning. 

Then  upbraid  mono  longer  for  fujjchood  and  guile—* 
There's  nothing  I  hate  like  detrrsciioD  : 

Neither  quarrel  with  sunshine,  nor  moonbeams  norme 
Because  we're  a  large  sphere  of  action. 


i 


You  have  received  such  ample  records  of  our 
last  festival  that  what  I  send  now  may  seem  but 

fragments.      TAw— to  the  lovely  Anna   0 , 

will  however  prove  an  exception.    You  will  rea- 
dily recognize  the  authorship. 

"  Amid  tho  pomp,  and  outward  glare 
Of  life's  meridjno  blaze,. 
Mj  love  so  deep  in  shadow  tle.<i 
It  hath  not  met  ihy  gnze. 
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It  matters  not — it  U  enough 
To  feel  thiit  thou  art  near. 
And  think  that  in  our  fatherland 
Such  forms  the  angels  wear. 

To  watch  thee,  as  men  watch  the  stars 
In  heaven  that  nightly  meet, 
And  tread  the  darkness  gathered  there 
With  lambent,  silver  feet. 

To  think,  like  them  in  shining  robes 
Of  virtue  newly  dre»t. 
How  uflen  thou  hast  smiled  away 
The  saddest  lifers  unrest. 

Oh,  lady  !  if  my  harp  were  strung 
Without  a  chord  of  pain, 
My  quivering  lips  so  long  untoned, 
Shuuld  breathe  a  holifr  strain, 

To  one  whose  vestal  heart  bath  kept 
Its  fine  Vibration  tme. 
Despite  the  dross  an  idol  world 
Around  her  being  threw. 

Who  swerves  not  from  her  snered  way, 
Whence  some  have  swerved  lUpine, 
But  lifts  the  gloom  of  mortal  night 
With  ladtance  half  divine.*' 


I  saw  a  look  of  happiness  upon  the  brow  of  one 
who  received  the  following,  under  which  was 
doubtless  coached  a  meaning  known  only  to  him. 

TO  . 

When  others  bid  me  strike  my  harp 
It  is  an  easy  thing 
To  wake  the  very  strain  I  would 
From  every  quivering  string. 

But  when  the  voice  of  friendship  pleads, 

The  eyes  of  love  implore, 
Mute  are  the  chords  that  quickly  thrilled 

At  each  light  touch  before. 

Aod  thus — my  gay  and  eareleos  tboujhtf, 

Upon  the  surface  glide  ; 
The  while  the  deeper  ones  within 

Their  sealed  ftunt  abide. 

Then  do  not  osIl  that  from  their  depths 

Those  hidden  thoughts  should  rise ; 
But/«c<  why  thou,  the  sealed  fount, 

The  aiUnt  harp  should  prize. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening,  I  was  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  my  invalid  friend  H.  S.,  who  had 
been  persnaded  to  join  oar  party,  admiring  the  ex- 
quisite engraving  of  "  Mignon,"  when  a  graceful 
form  dropped  on  the  footstool  at  our  feet  and  a 
sweet  voice  said  to  H.,  "  Look,  I  have  written 
you  a  valentine,  but  you  know,  I  don't  belong  to 

the  VUm,  so  it  is  only  for  you  and  Mary  S to 

hear."    "  And  Kate  Earol,"  pleaded  L    «  Well, 


yes,  I  suppose  we  most  include  your  Kate ; "  and 
while  the  company  were  listening  entranced  to  the 

Italian  warbling  of  Mde  A ,  Lilla  trilled  for  us 

her  plaintive  undersong : — 

TO  B.  s. 
Oh,  blame  mo  Dot  when  others  wbh 

Your  lot  exempt  from  care ; 
That  skilled  in  sorrow's  hallowed  lore 

I  echo  nut  the  prayer. 

I  know,  I  know,  the  tender  soul 

Can  never  bear  to  read 
A  look  upon  the  brow  it  loves, 

That  vainly  seema  to  plead. 

The  ionshioe  is  a  blessed  thing 

Upon  the  wnyside  flower, 
And  smiles  of  joy  like  sunshine  fall 

Upon  a  bumaa  bower. 

But  I  would  give  my  chosen  bloom 

Refreshing  dew  and  sbado ; 
For  so  the  more  its  fragrant  breath 

Perfumes  the  opening  glade. 

tier  glad  fresh  note,  the  morning  lark 

Sings  joyously  and  clear. 
And  wildly  sweet  her  minstrelsy 

Falls  on  the  charmed  ear. 

But  I  would  hear  my  niffkttngale 

Amid  the  clouds  uf  even ; 
tFur  then  how  plaintively  she  sings 

For  me  the  songs  of  Heaven. 

Then  blame  me  not  when  others  wish 

Your  lot  exempt  from  care ; 
That  skilled  in  sorrow's  hallowed  lore, 

I  echo  not  the  prayer. 


Lilla  had  hardly  time  to  give  her  verses  into 
the  hand  that  pressed  her's  gratefully  and  affec- 
tionately, when  somebody,  your  somebody,  came 
forward,  presenting  to  the  dear  girl — child  I  had 
almost  said — ^not  a  stiff  pyramidal  banauet,  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  your  curve^ine  of  grace, 
but  a  loose  handful  of  waving  golden  acacia 
plumes,  spicy  roses,  dainty  mignonette,  loving 
heliotrope,  seemingly  just  gathered,  as  if  they  too 
had  been  wandering  in  an  enchanted  garden,  such 
as  that  in  which  grew  Shelly's  sensitive  plant,  and 
the  flowers  as  they  passed  along  became  willing 
tributaries  to  her  loveliness  and  purity.  "  Thank 
you,  thank  you,"  said  Lilla. «  These  shall  be  preas- 
ed,  and  woven  into  a  wreath,  that  you  shall  de- 
clare came  from  fairy -land,  and  wth  them,"  she 

added: 

ril  press,  and  pat  away  for  thee 

Sweet  Bomoriea  that  •hall  twine 

In  wreath-like  grace  and  baaaty  iwiii4 

Thif  ailant  heart  of  nuna. 


MARY    S- 


TO    KATE    KAROL. 
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And  thus  ended  our  pleasant  evening,  but  not- 
withstanding its  agreeable  variety,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  Mary  H ,  I  missed  you,  dear  Kate, 

and  so  did  everybody  else. 

That  special  pleading  of  yours  in  behalf  of  your 
friend's  curve  line  should  win  you  an  entrance  into 
a  certain  legal  club  in  New  York,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  Lord  Eldon's  wig  into  the  bargain. 
Don't  call  me  saucy.     I  wore  it  once,  when  per- 
sonating a  lady  of  the  olden  time,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  young  folks,  and  the  effect  was  so 
perfect  that  I  completely  won  the  admiration  of 
myself!     The  special  pleading  was  all  your  own, 
quite  womanly ;  but  the  artistic  illustration  of  the 
argument   was  never  yours,  Kate.      Some  mis- 
chievous he,  unawed  by  your  reasoning  powers, 
must  have  fashioned  that  mercantile  looking  figure, 
resembling  neither  a  snake  coiled  round  a  lofty 
palm  tree  nor  a  loving  vine  entwining  a  May  pole, 
but  remniding  one  of  a  very  respectable  crooked 
S  impaled  on  two  straight  lines,  thus — $.    Forgive 
me,  if  like  the  piper  in  Hamelin  Town  I  '*  smiled 
a  little  smile,**  for  it  soon  passed  away,  as  I  tra- 
velled on  to  the  graver  thoughts  suggested  by  two 
words  near  the  close  of  your  leiMr — "truth  and 
beauty.'*     Much  abused  words,  Kate,  so  enveloped 
in  modern,  fantastic,  transcendental  drapery,  as  to 
be  a  mystery  and  a  perplexity  to  the  multitude. 
Imaginative  persons  of  a  certain  order,  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  poetical  abstractions,  talk  and  write 
a  great  deal  about  truth  and  beauty,  to  their  own 
delight  and  the  confounding  of  more  common-place 
mortals.     These  with  their  followers  belong  to  a 
class  well  described  by  a  spirited  writer,  as  going 
forth  in  search  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  at  the 
foot  of  the  **  rainbow,*'  which  ever  recedes  as  they 
advance,  instead  of  "  walking  piously  and  practi- 
cally  to  their  graves,"  (the  only  sure  way  of  fii)d- 


ing  the  home  of  the  rainbow  at  last,)  and  on  the 
journey  thitherward,  in  the  manifold  cares  and 
duties  of  life  '*  the  trivial  round,  the  common  task,"' 
in  labors  of  self-denial,  self-discipline  and  self- 
devotion,  evolving  light  from  seeming  darkness, 
truth,  eternal  truth,  from  the  mists  of  error  and 
falsehood,  and  tracing  beauty  everywhere,  by  "  its 
low  perpetual  hymn,"  amid  the  humblest  forms  of 
humanity,  and  in  the  sentiment  that  hallows  the 
meanest  act  of  duty,  performed  by  an  immortal 
spirit. 

Ah!  we  are  all  in  danger,  Kate,  of  being  led 
away  by  words,  names,  shadows,  forgetting  that 
**  life  is  real,  liie  is  earnest,"  and  (hat 

**  Oft  in  lire'«  ■tillost  shade  reclining, 
In  deeoiHtioD  unrepining, 
Without  a  hope  on  earth  to  find 
A  mirror  in  an  answering  mind, 
Meeli  Miula  there  are,  who  little  deem 
Their  daily  ttriro  an  angora  Uieme; 
Or  that  the  rud  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  Heaven  a  martyr's  palm.** 

And  over  such  souls  hovers  the  rainbow  of  truth 
and  beauty,  not  to  varnish  with  the  clouds  and 
sunset  of  life,  for  it  has  an  eternal  origin  and  an 
eternal  existence. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  grave  to-day  for  my  friend  ; 
but  then  you  have  often  said  you  did  not  care  to 
hear  a  lively  strain  from  me ;  and  if  I  should  at- 
tempt it,  we  would  both  have  to  echo  the  language 
of  one  who  has  said,  (I  will  not  detract  fronf  the 
elegance  of  the  quotation  by  a  translation,)  "notre 
coeur  est  un  instrument  incompl^t,  une  lyre  oti  il 
>  manque  des  cordes,  et  oti  nous  sommes  souvent 
forc6s  de  rendre  IfS  accens  de  juie,  sur  le  ton  eon" 
sacre  auxsoupirs." 

Adieu,  dear  Kate, 
Ever,  yours, 

MARY  s , 


WEEP    NOT   FOR   HER. 


BY     XBS.      S.      W.      BROOKS. 


Ob  weep  not  for  her !  ahe  bath  gone  to  her  rest; 
Gather  pale  flowers  to  strew  over  her  breast. 
Her  spirit  was  weary,  and  yearning  for  sleep } 
It  hath  come  to  her  gently,  then  why  do  ye  weep  1 
Oh  !  better  by  far  that  life's  heart-strioga  should  break, 
When  their  musio  is  slumbering  no  more  to  awake ; 
And  'til  well  that  our  Father  bath  oalled  to  Hia  throoe, 
The  heort-ttriekea  mai4«n  who  soirowod  alone. 


She  heard  in  the  breeze  that  went  wandering  by. 
The  low  spirit  voiees  that  eal]  from  the  sky. 
Their  mnaie  waa  sweet  to  her  desolate  heart ; 
And  she  smiled  when  the  death-angel  bade  her  depart. 
And  now  while  the  glory  of  Autumn  m  here, 
1'he  heart-broken  maiden  liea  culd  on  her  bitrt 
And  up  in  the  choir  where  the  Seraphim  siqg, 
Her  ttorm-wearied  spirit  ia  folding  its  wing. 


THE     DAY-DREAM. 


B  r      BASIL      ORMON  D. 


SoMKTiXBi  bf.fort;  my  wakin;  ejret 
Viiioni  of  hnpplnea^  arise. 
Which,  fnuld  they  prove  but  tiue  in  pnrt, 
Mi|fbt  well  cooieat  the  "  tlnintiett  huart/' 

J  draani  that  ever  by  my  able 
A  youth ful  form  delif  htt  to  bide, 
Whow  aparkltng  eye^  of  hue  divine 
Are  ever  kindly  turned  on  mine ; 
A  ad  o>r  a  neck  a  *ylph  might  own, 
Bright  Iricks  in  careleM  grace  are  thrown, 
Shading  n  brow  whoso  cnim  rcpoae 
No  flush  of  hnughty  passion  knawi, 
And  to  whose  gnntle  heart  is  given 
The  spirit  of  a  child  of  Heaven. 

I  dream  that  in  a  lofty  hnll, 
Whose  ffueulone  mi^ht  well  appal 
The  vulgar  eye,  not  used  to  roam 
O'er  epaco  for  eiVtow-room  at  home, 
Where  pnintin^s  hur»ir  wkh  taste  on  high, 
Demand  the  praise  of  passen  by. 
And  mirrors  clear  and  bright  aid  tall 
Reflect  the  (Virniture  and  wall. 
And  also  ^erve  to  give  me  light. 


To  fix  my  hat  and  enat  aright  -*• 
Where  cushioned  seats  invite  repose, 
Or  tempt  at  least  a  gentle  doze— 
Three  times  a  week  to  join  m?  cheer, 
A  few— my  valued  friends— repnir. 
These  drink  the  beet  my  eellara  boost, 
(But  do  not  always  quia  their  host.) 
Hrowniog  at  once  both  eare  nod  sorrow, 
Coneigoing  to  the  fiit-«s  the  morrow. 

I  dream,  a  roice  whise  *'  every  tone  ** 
fn  laugh,  or  song,  Is  '*  music's  own/' 
Bo  richly  soft,  so  sweetly  cleor, 
The  accents  till  the  listener's  ear, 
Like  zephyrs  mild  that  woo  the  fl  )wers. 
With  scented  breath  in  Pprtng's  br*ghi  hQUr«, 
Beaide  me  sings  a  lay  of  lo\'e. 
Sweet  a«  an  angel's  song  above. 

I  drnam  that  having  labored  hard, 
Ap  critic,  nove!iftt,  and  bnrd, 
The  envied  moed  of  deathless  fame 
Awiiits  forever  mere  my  name — 
And  then— 'but  hark !  as  I'm  a  sinner ! 
The  bell  has  rung !  'tis  time  fur  dinner. 


m** 


THE    SPARTAN    MOTHER. 


BT      BDWARD      J.      PORTER. 


Yx*,  thou  art  rcslmg  wtih  thy  country's  dead ! 
I  knew  the  slanderous  tnie  was  fnlae,  that  said 
When  hope  was  gone,  and  the  red  field  was  lost. 
And  vainly  valiant  spears  were  thickly  crossed, 
Thy  plume  wae  seen  'rnong  those  that  turned  to  flee, 
Thy  shield  unheeded-^no,  it  ooald  not  be ! 
Thou  wert  aloae— that  sear  «pon  Uiy  bfeast, 
Now  giida  the  wreath  that  glows  above  tky  rail ! 

I  may  not  sigh  above  thy  hallowed  aleep. 

Thy  dreams  are  all  too  brillant  to  recall 
Thee  back  to  earth  ;  I  may  not  aorrowlng  weep 

Above  thee,  glorioas  in  tbine  early  fail ; 
Were  all  such  dauntleas  bearta  as  thine,  my  iodi 
Sparta  had  hailed  a  field  of  triumph  won. 
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I  said  thou  wert  a!one  amid  the  foe. 
Their  proudest  heirta  were  bleeding  round  thee,  iDUr 
While  on  thy  brow  a  scornful  ^mile  was  set, 
Telling  how  bravely  was  the  death-stroke  met ; 
And  unrelinquiehed  still,  the  battle-brand 
Thy  father  bor»  was  in  thy  red  right  hand  ; 
And  pillowing  thy  illumined  brow,  that  shield 
That  gleamed  a  meteor-light  o'er  many  a  field; 
For  thus  alone,  in  thy  young  manhood's  pride, 
Could  fate  o'ertake  thee—as  thou  hast  nobly  died. 

Thy  country  now  that  shield  and  spear  ahaU  place 
Amcng  the  brightest  jewels  of  her  race. 
Thy  sword,  that  wc  n  thee  glory's  coronsl, 
Teach  Sparta's  ions  to  emulate  thy  fall. 


MARY    LORING'S    LESSON    OF    LIFE. 


BT     MISS      MABT      M .      CHASE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

**PooR  child!  what  lonaly  day*  th»  piuad,  with  oothiof 

to  reoall. 
But  bitter  taontj,  and  earelen  words,  and  looks  more 

cold  than  alL" 

Br  the  glowing  embers  on  the  kitchen-hearth 
of  a  large,  old-fashioned  farm-house,  sat  Abel 
Martin  and  his  wife.  It  was  late  in  the  evening, 
and  a  chill  blast  was  without.  They  had  been 
sitting  long  in  silence,  and  at  length  Mrs.  Martin 
spoke— 

"It  don't  hardly  seem  as  if  poor  James  was 
gone  after  all ! " 

She  uttered  this  in  a  half-suggestive,  half- 
doubting  tone,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  very 
proper  sigh.  Whoever  James  might  be,  it  was 
evident  that  his  loss  had  not  very  deeply  affected 
her. 

"I  really  cannot  realize  it,"  she  continued, 
"  and  then  to  think  of  his  sending  his  daughter  to 
me  to  be  took  care  of  and  brought  up.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  affecting,  though  I  don^t  see  how  it  is 
to  be  done,  and  I  am  not  used  to  having  children 
about  house.  But,"  she  said,  warming  wiih  her 
own  eloquence,  "  she  can  pick  up  chips,  and  run 
of  errands,  and  they  say  she  is  very  smart  with 
her  needle,  and  paints  and  sings  and  all  that. 
She  mustn't  think  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  useless  stuff  here,  but  I  can  keep  her  sewing 
a  good  part  of  the  time.  There's  the  linen  I 
made  three  years  ago  not  made  up  yet,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  flannel  and  tow-cloth ;  and  she  can 
learn  to  spin  and  weave,  I  dare  soy,  if  she  learns 
other  things  so  quick,  and  I  guess  I  can  make  her 
useful  after  all." 

Mrs.  Martin  paused  and  looked  up  at  her  hus- 
band for  a  reply.  He  had  been  gazing  at  the  fire 
very  steadily  for  the  last  hour,  without  the  slight. 
est  change  of  expression  in  his  countenance.  But 
now  raising  up  and  clasping  his  hands  over  his 
knees,  he  said,  *'  Hannah !  do  you  know  how 
much  property  your  brother  James  left  ?  " 

«  No," 

«  Well,  it  was  just  fifty  thousand  dollars ! " 

<' Filly  thousand  dollars!  and  all  to  that  girl ! " 

'*  Tes  ;  and  I  am  to  be  her  guardian  till  she  is 
of  age.  She's  a  Httle  over  fifteen  now.  I  tell  you 
what,  Hannah ;  that  girl  don't  look  to  me  as  if  it 

VoL.Vin.— No.  1. 
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would  take  much  to  carry  her  off.  She's  been 
always  kept  to  school  ever  since  her  mother  died, 
and  looks  dreadful  pale.  If  anything  thould  hap- 
pen, you  know  the  property  would  all  come  to  ns.** 
"  Fifty  thousand  dollars ! "  repeated  his  wife,  ai 
if  unable  to  comprehend  the  amount. 

"  Yes  ;  and  if  you  only  manage  right,  it  will 
all  be  ours.  Just  keep  her  right  under  your  thumb. 
Don't  let  her  think  she  can  have  her  own  way  at 
all.  Because  in  the  first  place  it  will  be  the  easi- 
est way,  and  next,  when  she's  grown  up,  if  she 
lives  so  long,  which  I  can't  think,  it  will  be  less 
trouble  to  prevent  her  marrying  and  taking  her 
money  into  her  own  hands.  For,  of  coarse, 
there'll  be  plenty  that  will  be  glad  to  get  such  a 
rich  girl." 

Conversing  thus,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  sat 
until  the  embers  had  nearly  died  out  upon  the 
hearth,  and  all  their  discourse  was  of  the  orphan 
girl  who  had  that  day  come  under  their  charge. 
A  mother's  love  she  had  never  known,  and  her 
father  had  lately  died  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state, 
whence  she  had  been  sent  to  be  cared  for  by  her 
relatives. 

Little  did  James  Loring  know  the  miserly, 
grasping  disposition  of  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
when  by  his  will  he  left  his  only  child  to  their  care. 
They  had  not  met  for  many  years,  and  each  had 
been  sufBciently  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
almost  to  forget  the  other.  Abel  Martin  had  no 
children.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  young  and 
generous  spirits  might  have  made  him  a  better 
man.  But  with  none  save  themselves  to  provide 
for,  both  he  and  his  wife  had  gone  on,  from  year 
to  year,  toiling  to  amass  property  which  they 
could  neither  enjoy  themselves  nor  share  with 
others.  But  they  had  welcomed  their  yonng 
relative  with  as  much  warmth  as  they  knew  how 
to  infuse  into  their  words ;  for  she  was  an  heiress 
and  an  invalid,  and  they  were  her  nearest  kin. 

But  oh !  how  the  poor  child's  heart  sank  within 
her,  as  she  gazed  around  on  the  large,  dimly- 
lighted  rooms,  whose  ponderous  furniture  had  ac- 
quired that  stifi^  immoirable  air  which  always  dii- 
tinguishes  unused  articles ;  and  a  desolate,  home- 
sick feeling  settled  upon  her  heart,  as  she  con- 
trasted this  lonely  house  with  her  own  pretty 
chamber  where  all  was  sanshine  and  comfort. 

33  3 
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Except  on  great  oocasionsi  the  kitchen  and  some 
small  aleeping-rooms  were  the  only  ones  opened. 
The  former  served  for  all  domestic  purposes,  for 
dining-room  and  parlor.  It  was  large  and  almost 
BB  lonely  as  the  reau— brown  beams  loured  grimly 
overhead,  and  the  vast  fire-place  seemed  ready  to 
swallow  up  the  whole. 

When  she  was  shown  to  her  chamber  at  night, 
her  footsteps  echoed  loudly  through  the  uncarpeted 
hall  and  on  the  bare  creaking  stairs.  When  her 
aunt  left  her^  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  sob- 
bed alond.  And  well  she  might,  for  nothing  could 
ha  more  cold  and  dismal  than  that  room.  It  was 
fomiahed  with  a  bed  and  chair,  a  very  small  look- 
ing-glass, and  a  stand  of  the  narrowest  propor- 
tions, with  long,  rickety  legs.  And  this  was  all. 
Never  before  had  she  passed  a  night  in  such  a 
room. 

Bot  when  she  had  dried  her  tears  and  laid  her- 
self down  for  the  night  she  could  not  sleep.  Tbe 
cold  linen  struck  a  chill  through  her  frame,  and 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  which  yet  gave  no 
warmth,  was  insupportable.  Then  the  wind  rose 
and  made  such  strange  unearthly  noises  around  the 
house  that  she  was  filled  with  fear. 

At  last,  after  two  or  three  hours,  she  rose  and 
wrapping  a  shawl  about  her  descended  to  the  kit- 
chen. As  she  opened  the  door  the  pair,  who  still 
sat  by  the  hearth,  were  startled  by  her  unexpected 
appearance. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs. 
Martin,  in  a  tone  intended  to  be  very  gentle. 

*'  Oh,  aunt,  it  is  so  cold  and  so  lonesome  up  stairs, 
I  had  rather  sit  up  all  night  than  stay  there.'' 

**  If  yon  are  cold.  Til  put  more  clothes  on  the 
bed,  but  as  to  being  lonesome  I'm  sure  there  can't 
anything  be  more  nice  and  snug." 

"  If  you  please,  won't  you  let  me  sit  here  till 
yon  go  up  stairs?  I  shan't  mind  it  so  much  then.'* 

Mm.  Martin  looked  at  her  husband,  who  shook 
bis  head,  and  she  replied,  , 

"  No,  my  dear.  Go  right  back  to  your  room, 
and  I'll  bring  you  something  warm  to  put  to  your 
feet.  I  can't  have  you  think  to  begin  to  be  a  baby, 
and  if  you  are  afi^d  of  the  wind,  I  shall  be 
ashamed  of  you.  And  don't  you  ever  come  down 
atairs,  my  dear,  after  you  have  gone  to  bed,  again. 
And  anQther  time  you  must  warm  before  you  go." 

With  a  heavy  heart  poor  Mary  Loring  again 
ascended  the  stairs,  that  seemed  to  creak  louder 
and  echo  longer  than  before ;  and  burying  her  face 
in  her  pillow,  wept  herself  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  11. 

**  LoTB  know«th  every  form  of  air,  and  erery  shape  of  earth 
Aod  eomei  anbidden  everjwherl,  like  tliought*s  mjsterioas 
birth.»' 

From  that  day  a  new  life  opened  to  the  orphan 
child.    She  had  come  to  her  aunt  gladly,  for  she 


longed  for  kindness  and  tenderness,  but  she  found 
little  there.  She  was  a  docile  girl,  for  she  had 
early  learned  obedience,  and  bad  scarcely  ever 
known  that  she  bad  a  will  of  her  own,  far  less 
that  it  was  to  be  gratified. 

She  had  little  strength  of  mind,  little  self-re- 
liance, for  feculties  that  are  never  allowed  action 
soon  cease  to  exist.  She  was  of  a  sweet  and  un- 
complaining disposition,  fond  only  of  her  books, 
and  of  the  pretty  embroidery,  painting,  Slc.  which 
she  had  been  taught  at  school.  But  with  a  sigh 
she  submitted  to  be  deprived  of  her  frame  and  her 
colors  and  soon  learned  to  sit  meekly  at  the  coarse 
sewing  which  her  aunt  bountifully  provided  for 
her ;  or  laid  it  aside  without  a  murmur  to  draw  a 
bucket  of  water  from  the  deep  well,  or  to  bring 
wood  in  her  slender  arms. 

She  seldom  spoke,  unless  it  was  in  answer  to 
some  inquiry,  and  seemed  falling  into  a  sort  of 
apathy  when  the  Spring  came,  and  its  soft  winds 
and  new  springing  grass  and  delicate  blossoms,  so 
like  herself,  aroused  her  to  a  degree  of  activity. 
It  had  been  the  gossip  of  all  the  quilting-parties 
and  tea-drinkings  of  the  neighborhood,  that  Abel 
Martin's  rich  niece  was  little  better  than  a  servant 
in  her  uncle's  house.  Many  of  these  murmurs  had 
reached  Mrs.  Martin's  ears,  and  perhaps  it  was 
for  this  cause  that  now  Mary  was  left  more  to 
herself  and  her  own  wishes.  So  she  used  to  wan- 
der about  the  woods,  or  recline  on  the  dandelion 
and  violet-gemmed  banks  of  a  low,  sweet-toned 
brook,  that  stole  through  her  uncle's  meadows,  or 
with  her  pencil  make  sketches  of  the  pleasant 
scenes  she  saw. 

An  old  dog,  no  favorite  with  the  family,  which 
contrived  to  pick  up  a  precarious  living  in  the  kit- 
chen and  woods,  gradually  attached  himself  to  the 
orphan,  and  at  last  became  her  inseparable  com- 
panion. Alone  in  the  fields,  she  was  more  happy 
than  she  had  been  since  her  father's  death.  She 
wove  garlands  for  the  old  dog*s  neck,  and  while 
he  gravely  sat  and  listened  to  her,  she  told  him 
long  stories  for  want  of  other  auditor,  and  sang  her 
favorite  songs  to  the  Spring  birds.  Her  cheek  grew 
less  pale,  and  the  "  gentle  medicme"  that  ntfiure 
ofiers  the  desolate  seemed  healing  her  grief. 

The  Summer  came,  and  Mary  still  wandered 
out  as  usual,  gradually  acquiring  health  and 
strength,  when  one  day  she  was  surprised  to  find, 
by  her  seat,  under  a  hickory  that  grew  near  the 
brook,  a  pretty  rustic  basket  of  flowers  and  fiuit. 
A  thrill  rushed  through  her  frame,  an  intense  de- 
light that  she  had  not  felt  for  months.  They  were 
for  her.  Somebody  must  have  thought  of  and 
pitied  her.  It  was  a  friend  who  placed  them 
there,  surely.  But  who  could  it  be  ?  She  knew 
no  one,  had  made  no  acquaintances,  for  her  aunt 
had  discouraged  any  advances  made  by  the  neigh- 
bors' daughters  toward  a  friendship  with  her  niecCy 
and  she  had  neither  cared  nor  heeded. 
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Day  after  day  she  came  there,  and  never  failed 
to  Bnd  some  aimilar  gift.  She  had  pleased  herself 
with  weaving  a  hundred  pretty  romances,  of  which 
they  were  the  foundation.  One  morning  all  the 
woodland  creatares  were  astir;  the  birds  were 
busier  than  ever  among  the  bushes ;  the  squirrels, 
eyes  were  brighter  as  they  shone  out  from  their 
mischievous  little  faces ;  and  every  leaf  was  glis* 
tening  and  fluttering  in  the  early  bree2e. 

With  a  light  heart,  Mary  bounded  over  the 
mossy  stones  and  withered  leaves  in  a  glad  race 
with  the  old  dog,  which  made  the  echoes  ring  with 
his  barking.  With  flashed  cheeks  and  eager  eyes 
she  reached  her  favorite  tree,  and  looked  around  for 
her  accustomed  morning  gift.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  seen.  **  Wolf  I "  she  said,  gaily,  **  you  were 
here  first,  you  have  carried  ofl*  my  flowers.  Where 
^  are  they  1  *' 

"  They  arc  here.  Miss  Iioring,"  said  a  young 
man,  stepping  from  behind  the  tree. 

Mary  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  mute  as- 
tonishment. Deep  blushes  overspread  her  face, 
and  she  curtsied,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do ; 
then  with  a  sudden  impulse  leaped  across  the  brook, 
and  was  bounding  away  toward  the  house,  when 
she  heard  the  unknown  exclaim—"  Miss  Loring ! 
Miss  Loring ! " 

From  mere  force  of  habit,  she  paused  to  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  say,  and  waa  half-frightened 
when  he  crossed  the  brook  and  stood  by  her  side. 
He  oflfered  her  the  flowers  which  she  did  not  dare 
refuse,  but  stood  trembling  and  wishing  to  go. 
There  was  nothing  very  frightful  in  the  case,  at 
least  so  thought  Louis  Harden,  as  he  smiled  at  the 
poor  child's  paleness.  He  was  a  young  farmer, 
with  rather  better  education,  better  looks  and  bet- 
ter means  than  any  of  his  neighbors ;  and  there- 
fore felt  himself  abundantly  qualified,  on  all  these 
accounts,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  heiress, 
whose  situation  had  excited  so  much  sympathy 
in  the  vicinity.  But  knowing  this  would  be 
entirely  distasteful  to  the  Martins,  he  had  made 
this  experiment  and  was  well  pleased  with  his 
success. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  young  farmer's  work 
sufiered  that  day,  for  the  sun  was  high  in  the  Hea- 
vens when  he  joined  his  haymakera,  and  he  often 
paused  and  stood  leaning  on  his  rake  as  if  in  deep 
thought. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  child? "said 
aunt  Martin  as  Mary  entered  the  door ;  "  your 
cheeks  are  as  red  as  a  piny  !  Yon  havn't  looked 
90  well  this  year.  I  told  you  'twould  be  the  saving 
of  you,  coming  to  live  with  me.  But  it  seems  to 
me  you've  been  a  great  waya  this  morning.  Now 
ran  right  up  stairs,  and  go  to  reeling  that  woolen 
yarn;  you've  got  so  smart  yoa  can  do  It  as  well  u 
not."  Mary  gladly  escaped  to  the  chamber,  and  in 
the  execution  of  her  homely  but  rather  pleasant 
tmki  foqnd  ample  time  to  tfabik  over  the  adrentiire 


of  the  morning.   It  was  such  an  event  in  her  quietj 
aimless  life. 

"  I  know  I  musn't  tell  aunt,"  she  thought,  "for 
then,  he  says,  she  will  shut  me  up,  and  never  let 
me  go  out  of  doors  again ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
very  wrong." 

*'  Oh,  dear ! "  she  said  aloud,  "  what  have  I 
done  ?  I  have  gone  on  and  on,  reeling  this  yam, 
and  not  tied  a  single  knot,  and  now  I  shall  have 
to  wind  it  all  off  and  commence  the  skein  again  ! " 

Poor  Mary  Loring.  Something  had  sadly  die* 
composed  her  that  day,  for  it  required  all  her  pa- 
tience to  get  her  simple  work  right,  and  at  night, 
so  little  had  been  accomplished  that  her  aunt  be- 
stowed a  sound  scolding  upon  her,  and  bounced 
out  of  the  room  in  a  rage.  Never  had  the  old 
lady's  manner  seemed  half  so  coarse  or  repulsive, 
and  a  flood  of  tears  concluded  the  untoward  events 
of  the  day. 

On  the  morrow  she  lingered  in  the  house  instead 
of  going  out  as  usual.  She  walked  from  the  door 
to  the  window,  took  up  her  sewing,  laid  it  aside, 
and  to  us6  Mrs.  Martin's  expression,  **  fidgeted," 
until  losing  all  forbearance  the  thrifty  hoosewife 
exclaimed.  Miss !  are  you  going  to  take  a  walk, 
or  ain't  you?  ikcause  if  you  ain't,  you  can  0o 
and  finish  that  yam ;  and  if  you  are,  you'd  better 
go,  so  as  to  get  back  some  time  to-day.  Yoa 
wouldn't  be  indulged  to  take  a  walk  by  everybody, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  wouldn't  humor  an  own  daugh* 
ter  as  I  do  you.    Come,  if  you're  going,  go !  " 

The  vision  of  the  woolen  yam  and  the  hot 
chamber  decided  the  ch^d,  and  she  went  out  with- 
out a  word.  Old  Wolf,  who  had  been  as  restless 
as  his  young  friend,  followed,  and  Mrs.  Martin 
stood  in  the  door  grumbling. 

"  There  you  go,  a  pretty  pair  indeed  I  that's  all 
either  of  you  ure  good  for ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for 
them  that's  dead  and  gone,  I  wouldn't  be  bothered 
with  either  of  you,  the  girl  or  the  dog.  But  I  pro- 
mised old  Elsie  Harden,  when  she  gave  me  that 
dog  when  he  was  a  puppy,  to  keep  him,  and  now 
I  suppose  I  must.  I  should  think  Louis  would 
come  and  get  him,  now  the  old  woman's  gone,  but 
if  he  did,  I  wouldn't  let  him  have  him,  just  for 
saying  that  I  was  cross  to  Mary.  Pretty  high 
times !  when  he  or  anybody  tlee  is  going  to  take 
me  in  hand ! " 

So  the  dame  went  to  her  work,  and  Mary  and 
Wolf,  unconscious  of  her  disparaging  soliloquy, 
wended  their  way  to  the  brook.  She  did  not  dare 
to  go  quite  down,  but  stood  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods  a  moment,  and  looked  toward  the  hickory. 
Quietly  leaning  against  its  trunk  stood  Lom's 
Harden,  and  as  old  Wolf,  enraged  at  thisdistuiher 
of  their  mnal  hannt,  b^pnded  forth  barking-  loudly, 
he  looked  around  and  S9W  the  trembling  child. 

In  an  instant  he  had  mef  her,  and  with  a  hnn* 
died  thanks  for  her  coming,  led  her  to  her  fiivorite 
seat.    A  beantifiil  Tohune  of  iUutiatsd  poetryl  tf 
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there,  and  with  delight  Bhe  seized  it,  for  it  was  so 
long  since  she  had  seen  a  new  book. 

"  Did  yoa  bring  this  for  me  ? "  she  said,  qaite 
innocently. 

"  I  did,  and  I  will  bring  yoa  a  new  one  every 
day*  if  you  will  come  and  take  it." 

**  How  good  you  are  I "  said  the  child.  *'  Isn't  it 
strange  that  my  uncle  has  never  brought  me  any- 
thing since  I  came  here  to  live  1 " 

**  Yoa  do  no  t  know  those  relatives  of  youra 
yet,  Miss  Loring."  And  lowering  his  voice,  Louis 
frankly  and  honestly  told  her  their  whole  design 
so  far  as  actions,  which  were  sufficiently  definite, 
had  revealed  it. 

She  did  not  half  comprehend  him.  She  knew 
that  bhe  had  prop^ty  of  her  own ;  but  this  was 
now  her  home,  and  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  love 
and  obey  them  as  much  as  possible.  She  could 
not  believe  what  he  said,  but  she  listened  and  it 
was  enough. 

Days,  weeks  passed  on,  and  the  orphan  had  laid 
her  head  in  Louis  Harden's  bosom  and  promised 
to  be  his. 

The  Borprise  of  Abel  Martin  cannot  be  described 
when  his  young  neighbor  came  to  him,  and  claim- 
ed his  consent  to  taking  her  from  them.  But  he 
was  a  shrewd,  crafty  man,  and  betrayed  no  dis- 
pleasure, which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  He 
requested  a  day  to  consider  of  it,  and  on  the  mor- 
row Louis  was  informed  of  his  willingness  tp  part 
with  Mary,  since  it  was  her  choice  to  leave  them, 
but  insisted  that  a  whole  year  should  intervene 
between  that  time  and  her  marriage,  on  account  of 
her  youth. 

To  this  Louis  reluctantly  agreed,  not  without 
some  misgivings  at  the  old  man's  unusual  urbani- 
ty, but  he  vras  too  much  pleased  with  his  unex- 
pected success  in  the  negociation  to  speculate  Jong 
on  it. 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  Shft  looksd  from  oat  the  window 

With  long  sjid  asking  gaae. 
From  the  cold  clear  light  of  morning 
To  the  twilight*!  purple  haze, 
'Ooll  end  pale  the  planets  shone— etill  the  girl  kept  gazing 
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Y«ry  difierent  now  was  the  life  of  Mary  Loring. 
She  was  pitted  and  indulged  like  a  spoiled  child. 
Whatever  her  uncle  and  aunt  had  chosen  not  to 
do  before,  was  done  now ;  beaatiful  dresses  took 
the  pbce  of  her  mourning ;  the  large  chamber  was 
opened  and  handsomely  famished  for  her — even 
.laxuiioasly.  When  she  exchanged  the  narrow 
closet  which  she  had  hitherto  oceapied  for  this 
room,  with  its  soft  carpets,  ^  draperied  windows, 
itsljooks^nd  piano,  she  felt  that  no  gratitude  was 
too  modi  to  express  tb  her  friends.  Louis  was 
dazzled  with  this  exce«  of  kindness ;  he  could  not 
bat  suspect  «t  times  the  eadstenee  oif  aome  under 


current  that  would  by  and  by  sweep  away  all  this 
goodly  show,  yet  he  gradually  forgot  these  thoughts, 
and  when  the  Summer  came  again  was  complete- 
ly  charmed  by  the  attentions  of  the  Martins. 

The  year  of  probation  was  passed — the  wedding- 
day  of  the  farmer  and  the  young  orphan  came.  It 
had  long  before  been  announced,  and  all  the  coun- 
try round  was  bidden  to  attend  the  ceremony. 
The  evening  closed  in  and  brilliant  lights  shone 
from  Abel  Martin's  windows.  The  old  rooms  had 
been  stripped  of  their  antiquated  furniture,  and 
rich  showy  couches,  divans,  ottomans  and  other 
unaccustomed  articles,  of  which  the  gnests  knew 
not  even  the  names,  substituted  in  their  places. 
Curtains  of  embroidered  lace  fell  to  the  floor,  ad- 
mitting the  soft  evening  air. 

The  right  wing  had  been  selected  for  the  sapper 
room,  and  through  the  doors,  ostentatiously  lefl 
open  appeared  long  tables,  whose  richly  decorated 
viands  seemed  too  beautiful  to  be  merely  eaten. 

The  orphan  sat  in  her  chamber.  She  had  never 
dreamed,  even  in  her  early  happy  days  of  wearing 
aught  so  lovely,  so  costly,  as  her  bridal  robe.  It 
was  a  gift  from  her  aunt,  and  the  bridemaid  de- 
scanted at  great  length  on  her  generosity  and  en- 
vied Mary  so  kind  a  friend.  Very  beautiful  was 
the  orphan  as  she  sat  there,  for  that  sweetness  that 
betokens  perfect  hoppiness  dwelt  on  her  face. 

The  guests  had  all  arrived  and  the  clock  point- 
ed to  nine.  It  struck  and  at  the  instant  the  quick 
pattering  of  a  hone's  hoofs  and  the  roll  of  wheels 
were  heard. 

**  It  is  Louis ! "  said  the  bride.  "  I  know  Ran- 
ger's pace  so  well." 

Her  aunt  bustled  from  the  room,  and  the  bride- 
maids  took  a  last  look  at  their  own  and  Mary'e 
attire,  and  then  stood  at  the  window  to  wait  the 
moment  for  them  to  descend.  Ten  minutes  pass- 
ed. They  looked  at  each  other.  Ten  more — 
the  bride  grew  pale — the  girls  whispered,  and  one 
left  the  room.  There  was  a  low  murmur  in  the 
parlors,  but  no  bridegroom  came.  They  had  part- 
ed but  a  few  houra  before,  and  why  was  he  not 
there  to  claim  her  handt  The  bride  hid  her  face, 
and  her  friend  came  and  knelt  by  her  side,  and 
spoke  soothing  words.  A  half  hour  passed,  and 
Mary  sprang  to  her  feet,  as  the  same  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  was  beard,  and  the  same  roll  of 
wheels,  but  this  time  they  went  from  the  house. 

At  that  moment  her  uncle  and  her  aunt  entered, 
and  requesting  the  bridesmaid  to  leave  them  alone 
for  a  moment  told  the  half-bewildered  girl  that  it 
was  all  a  jest,  that  they  never  meant  she  should 
marry  Louis  Harden,  that  he  had  gone,  and  all 
between  them  was  over,  forever. 

They  spoke  most  lovingly  to  her,  and  begged 
her  to  go  down  and  help  thera  to  make  merry  wiUi 
their  friende— that  it  was  all  as  a  ruse  that  the  pre- 
tended wedding  was  arranged — and  that  all  they 
had  intended  to  do,  was  to  giTe  a  grand  ptny  in  her 
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honor— chat  they  ooald  not  part  with  her,  even  to 
■0  worthy  a  man  as  Louis. 

Mary  was  bewildered — she  neither  wept  nor 
spoke.  She  looked  vacantly  into  their  faces,  and 
occasionally  responded,  "Yes — ^yes,"  as  if  she 
acqviesced  in  all.  But  she  had  not  understood  the 
meaning  of  a  single  word.  They  had  foreseen  a 
storm  of  tears  and  reproaches,  bat  they  were  not 
prepared  for  this.  They  looked  at  eacdi  other  for 
explanation,  but  they  knew  not  that  her  delicate, 
fragile  soul  was  that  hour  darkened  and  that  she 
was  unconscious  of  word  or  deed. 

"Will  you  go  down  with  as  now?"  said 
they. 

"  Yes,  yeSf**  was  the  response.  They  put  wine 
to  her  lips  and  she  drank,  and  they  led  her  among 
the  gaests,  who  were  wholly  incredulous  concern- 
ing the  flimsy  excuse  of  the  pretended  wedding. 
How  many  young  hearts  ached  and  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  tears  for  the  sake  of  that  gentle  crea- 
ture, led  like  a  lamb  to  the  sacrifice !  There  was 
such  a  strange  unfitness  in  her  bridal  robes  for  that 
stricken  one.  She  moved  about,  leaning  on  her 
uncle's  arm,  so  mutely,  with  such  a  suffering 
look,  they  could  not  endure  the  sight.  But  no  one 
dared  risk  the  displeasure  of  the  hosts  by  being 
the  first  to  leave,  and  so  the  evening  slowly  wore 
away,  and  they  departed  and  all  was  still.  There 
was  great  excitement  in  all  the  country-side  as  to 
the  events  of  the  evening,  and  before  sunrise  every 
person  within  miles  around  knew  what  had  taken 
place. 

But  the  real  facts  were  these,  and  soon  were 
they  too  noised  abroad.  When  Louis  Harden 
entered  he  was  met  by  Abel  hiroseli,  who  conduct- 
ed him  into  a  back  room  and,  seating  him  at  a 
table,  reached  him  a  pen  and  requested  him  to 
sign  a  paper  which  lay  there,  for  it  was  the  price 
of  Mary  Loring!  It  was  a  bond  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
her  property  daring  her  liie,  and  if  she  died  before 
him  to  relinquish  every  cent  of  it  to  her  nearest 
kin. 

The  boldness,  the  audacity  of  the  demand  almost 
petrified  him.  It  was  repeated  with  the  assorance 
that  there  was  no  appeal,  and  that  the  arrangement 
had  been  made  at  Mary's  suggestion,  and  with  her 
entire  consent.  Louis  replied  in  fierce  words  that 
he  would  not  degrade  himself  by  such  a  bond — 
that  Mary  might  make  such  disposition  of  her  pro- 
perty as  she  chose  but  he  would  not  sigu  the  pa- 
per. Abel  was  disconcerted.  He  had  calculated 
on  the  young  man's  love  for  his  niece  too  far.  It 
was  for  this  he  had  expended  so  much ;  for  this 
he  bad  schooled  his  rude  namre  into  deference  for 
her  he  was  determined  to  deceive.  In  vain  he  en- 
treated, almost  threatened — ^nay,  prayed.  At  last 
he  represented  the  distress  of  the  bride  herself—- 
bat  it  was  now  useless  to  attempt  f  temming  the 
torrent  of  pa«ion,  and  flinging  the  old  man  into  a 


comer,  as  he  strove  to  stay  him,  he  roshed  finom 
the  house,  and  they  saw  him  no  more. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"  Of  Low  that  nerar  found  hit  earthly  eloM, 
What  ••quel  1    Streaming  eyes  and  breakinf  hesrti  t 
Or  all  the  Muoe  ai  if  he  had  not  been  t'* 

Oh*  what  a  morrow  was  that  which  dawned  on 
Mary  Loring !  With  the  morning  came  back  her 
reason,  but  dimly  at  first ;  and  she  rose  and  walk- 
ed out  into  the  woods,  with  her  bridal  veil  flang 
over  her  head.  Wolf  followed  her  footsteps,  as 
she  tottered  down  the  hill,  and  looked  up  into  her 
&ce  with  mute  intelligence.  As  she  approached 
the  well-known  seat,  why  did  she  stand  so  statue- 
like,  gazing  with  straining  eyes  down  on  the 
moss  ?  There  lay,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
her  recreant  lover.  He  had  not  heard  her  light, 
feeble  footsteps ;  and,  as  she  stood,  a  remembrance 
of  all  the  past  suddenly  swept  over  her,  and  she 
turned  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  a  fiiloon,  to- 
ward home.  And  Louis  never  knew  his  agony 
was  watched  by,  her  and  from  that  hour  they 
were  strangers. 

Well  as  he  had  loved  her  his  was  a  stem, 
proud  spirit,  and  once  angered  wa&  not  easily  re- 
conciled. He  had  unhesitatingly  included  her  in 
bis  denunciations  of  her  miscalled  protectors ;  and 
having  done  so— though  with  no  other  reason  save 
her  miserly  uncle's  lying  assertion — ^he  would  not 
retract.  He  went  into  his  harvest  field  and 
labored  ;  he  mingled  with  bosy  men,  and  by  and 
by,  the  sharpness  of  the  wounded  feeling  wore 
away. 

But  Mary  Loring  eat  alone  in  her  now  lonely 
room,  drooping  and  inconsolable.  Conscience- 
stricken  at  their  own  work,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
strove  to  make  amends  by  ceaseless  care  and  at- 
tention ;  they  tried  but  in  vain  to  win  her  from 
her  solitude,  and  to  none  would  she  entrust  one 
thought  or  feeling  that  dwelt  in  her  breast.  So 
she  lived  on— each  Spring  found  her  more  pale, 
more  wan,  and  when  she  heard  that  Loais  Har- 
den had  brought  a  fiur  young  bride  to  his  home, 
she  faded  still  faster.  Every  one  marvelled  how 
she  could  live,  so  worn  and  wasted,  but  not  with 
sickness  or  pain.  She  never  reproached  him,  ne- 
ver mentioned  his  name,  never  looked^t  the  gifb 
he  had  made  her. 

On  went  the  years,  with  a  slow,  heavy  foot-fiiU, 
but  there  was  sorrow  elsewhere  than  in  Abel  Mar- 
tin's house.  Poor  Mrs.  Harden  had  ever  been 
very  delicate ;  and  when  the  long  March  winds 
came  on,  keenly  blowing  firom  the  South,  so  damp 
and  chill,  a  heavy  cold  settled  on  her  Inngp  ;  and, 
when  May  flowers  were  blooming  she  lay  djwog. 
They  had  opened  the  windows  to  give  her  air,  and 
the  breath  of  those  sweet,  imperfect  roses  that 
blossom  so  early,  came  into  the  room,  and  the  dy- 
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fns:  one  felt  their  breath,  and  asked  for  a  branch ; 
they  were  in  their  firat  youth,  she  was  about  to 
leave  hers  for  ever.  At  her  request  all  saye  her 
husband  left  her,  and  then  turning  her  anxious 
eyes  to  his,  she  said. 

"  Dear  Louis,  you  have  been  so  kind,  so  good  to 
me  that  I  cannot  leave  yon  without  many,  many 
thanks.  Wives  do  not  often  give  thanks  for  those 
things  which  they  claim  as  a  right,  but  I  wish  to 
do  you  justice." 

*•  My  dear  wife,"  feltered  Louis,  '•  your  own 
loveliness  and  goodness  I  have  never  half  repaid. 
You  have  been  to  me  the  best  and  dearest  wife  in 
the  world,  and  why  now  disturb  yourself  by  these 
recollections?'' 

*<  Louis,"  said  the  dying  woman,  with  more 
energy,  "  do  not  seek  to  deceive  me  in  death.  For 
years  I  have  known  your  secret.  The  story  of 
yonr  love  all  knew  save  I ;  and  when  I  came  to 
learn  it,  I  felt  deep  pity  both  for  you  and  for  her. 
Bat  when  in  sleep  I  heard  you  murmur,  '  Mary ! ' 
and  moan  in  your  dreams,  oh  bow  sick  at  heart 
I  grew !  It  was  a  long  time,  Louis,  before  I 
brought  myself  to  share  a  divided  heart ;  but  when . 
I  remembered  that  I  was  the  least  sufferer,  and 
heard  that  poor  Mary  was  dying  firom  day  to  day, 
I  gave  up  all  bad  ieelings,  and  I  have  no  reproach 
on  my  tongue  or  in  my  thought  I  have  seen  you 
•tand  in  abstraction  many  times  when  you  knew 
not  any  one  was  near,  and  gaze  toward  the  path 
that  used  to  lead  to  Abel  Martin's;  and  I  have 
long  known  of  your  moonlight  visits  to  an  old 
hickory  by  a  brook,  near  the  woods  where  you 
vaed  to  meet  Mary  ;  but,  dear  Louis,  I  have  felt  no 
hardness  of  heart  at  this,  and  for  many  months  I 
have  sent  Sarah  every  day  to  ask  after  Mary,  or 
to  carry  her  some  flowers,  or  some  delicate  food, 
though  she  has  never  known  whence  they  came. 
So  do  not  grieve  at  having  deceived  me,  for  it  has 
all  been  well  with  me  at  last." 

The  heart-broken  man  had  no  answer  to  make 
to  these  loving  words,  sliarper  to  him  than  the 
keenest  reproof.  **  Oh,  my  angel  wife  t "  he  groan- 
ed aloud.  \ 

There  was  a  low  rap  at  the  door  and  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  where  he  had  fallen  by  his  wife's 
bedside,  and  opened  it.  A  note  was  placed  in  his 
hand,  which  he  read.    It  ran  thus : 

"  My  niece  is  dying  and  prays  you  to  come  to 
her.  If  you  remember  the  love  yon  once  felt  for 
her,  I  entreat  you  to  come. 

"  Abel  Martik." 

A  sudden  change  passed  over  the  young  man's 
&oe,  and  he  murmured,  **  Oh  God !  my  punish- 
ment is  greater  than  I  can  bear ! " 

''Read!"  whispered  the  wife.  He  obeyed. 
"  Paemiae  me,  Louis  Harden,  that  you  will  go ! " 

•*  Never,  and  leave  you,"  was' the  reply. 

<*  Promise ! "  she  repeated,  tightening  her  grasp 
upon  his  hand.    Theie  was  a  look  in  those  dim- 


med/yes  he  could  not  refuse.  "  I  wiD^"  he  said, 
huskily. 

"The  Lord  bless  you  and  that  poor  girlf 
breathed  forth  the  dying  woman,  and  Louis  stood 
alone  with  his  dead. 

Much  wondered  they  who  were  gathered  there 
when  they  saw  him  leave  the  house,  and  turn  his 
face  toward  the  wood ;  but  more  would  they 
have  marrelled  had  they  known  where  his  next 
hour  was  passed.  Evening  shades  were  closing 
in  when  he  entered,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years 
the  wide  old  dwelling  where,  so  long  before, 
should  have  been  his  bridal.  None  save  the  aged 
pair  knew  of  his  visit.  He  entered  that  richly  fur- 
nished chamber  where  his  bride  had  waited  his 
coming  that  cruel  while — and  waited  in  vain  ! 

She  lay  on  a  low,  luxurious  couch,  that,  alas  I 

**  Tbrooj^  long  days  of  Mdnett, 
And  nigbu  devoid  of  mm,** 

had  failed  to  bring  **  sleep  to  her  eyes,  or  slumber 
to  her  eyelids."  The  dim  light  was  enough  to 
show  how  waited  and  spiritual  that  poor  frame 
had  become.  The  stupor  of  death  already  lay 
upon  her,  and  Louis  was  kneeling  beside  her,  ere 
she  was  aware  of  his  presence. 

"  Lay  me  nearer,  nearer,"  she  uttered,  with  dif- 
ficulty, as  they  lifted  her  slight  form  toward  the 
bedside. 

She  laid  her  thin  white  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  a  smile,  the  first  for  years,  spread  over  her 
face.  But  tears  rained  from  his  eyes,  and  strong 
emotions  shook  his  frame. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  brook,  and  the  flashing 
of  the  hickory  leaves  ?  The  dew  was  on  the  moss — 
and  your  flowers,  how  sweet  they  were  ! " 

Those  seven  years  seemed  forgotten,  and  Loui^ 
answered :  "  I  saw  you  bounding  through  the 
woods ;  your  hair  was  floating  back  on  the  wind  ; 
your  eyes  were  so  bright !  Oh  it  was  a  fetal  morn- 
ing !     Dear  Mary,  what  have  you  not  endured  !  ** 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  a  low  growl  arose 
from  a  dark  corner,  and  old  Wolf  slowly  crept  to- 
ward the  bed.  **  He  never  leaves  me  now,"  said 
the  poor  child. 

"  Will  you  bury  me  by  the  edge  of  the  wocids, 
there — there  where  you  first  told  me  that  you  loved 
me?  Don't  grieve  so  bitterly.  I  should  have 
died  the  same.  Stoop  lower,  Louis,  tell  me,  do 
you  love  me  ?  " 

The  voice  was  so  low,  that  no  other  ear  heard 
save  one.  As  if  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  dear 
mistress'  fece,  the  old  dog  laid  his  paws  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  looked  at  her  as  though  be 
knew  the  import  of  the  scene,  then  he  shrank 
back  into  his  comer. 

Many  a  low  word  was  murmured  there,  and 
many  a  feint  caress  was  given  by  that  feeble  child. 
At  last  the  voice  ceased — ^the  white  aims  fell  back 
— and  once  more  the  young  man  stood  alone  with 
his  dead.    Yes^  his  dead— -for  all  were  gone  ear» 
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him.  They  could  no  longer  endure  to  eee  the 
desolation  they  had  wrought,  and  had  stolen  away 
to  feed  remorse  alone. 

The  terrible  suflTerings  of  that  man>  who  can 
tell?  He  went  forth  from  the  death-chamber 
scarce  alive.  He  sought  his  own  home,  bo  silent 
and  drear,  and  there  hid  himself  from  all  sympa- 


thy—all pity.  The  dead  were  baried,  one  in  the 
church-yard^-one  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest ;  bat 
for  which  mourned  he  most  ?  For  the  young  wi& 
who  bad  learned  her  bitter  lesson  of  self-control 
from  his  teaching,  who  forgave  him  ere  he  asked 
—or  the  orphan  who  had  none  else  to  love  and 
died  when  she  might  no  longer  love  him  1 
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T  KVER  b«r«  loved  the  perfumed  flowen 

Thftt  peiot  with  reried  haea  the  earth, 
Aad  from  my  happy  ehildhood  smiled 

With  hopeful  dreams  upon  their  birth  ; 
Dear  are  they  still,  whether  they  deck 

The  forest  wiM  or  enltared  lea, 
But  lore  1  none  so  fofldly  as 

Tliebttd  that  came  with  SpriDf  to  me. 


The  Summer  months  swift  glided  by, 

Chill  Autama  sighed  aftir^weU  lay, 
Bai  not  as  perished  other  iowers 

Did  my  iweet  favorite  deoay ; 
Ah !  no — it  wore  and  still  doth  wear 

A  tint  would  shane  the  proad  roee-trae, 
And  like  a  gleam  of  hope  ahinei  out 

The  bad  that  oame  with  Spring  to  me. 


It  bloomed  before  the  other  flowers 

Had  opened  to  the  light  their  eyes, 
•  Or  flung  one  breath  of  fneense  up 

To  Him  who  watched  them  from  the  skies. 
*Twas  sent  to  bless  warm  trusting  hearts ; 

Sheltered  with  tendemess  to  be. 
And  many  a  murmured  welcome  met 

The  bud  that  came  with  Spring  to  me. 


Dear  treasured  thing !  it  Culture  needs, 

Ualike  a  floral  gem  that  grows, 
For  as  ita  petals  slow  ezpaad 

A  MteTf  emotions  they  diseloee: 
Yes,  yes,  my  favorite  bath  a  «mi/, 

Aad  mine  the  saored  task  most  be 
To  bid  U  dbriy  ope  to  Hitt, 

Who  gave  the  bud  with  Spring  to  ms. 


It  seemed  at  first  too  fragile  e*ea 

The  April  sepkyf*s  wtogto  bear, 
But  when  mild  May's  rich  blushes  spread, 

It  brightened,  lost  its  languid  air ; 
And  with  Juae*a  balmy  breath  it  wore 

Each  day  new  charms  so  fair  to  see, 
None  marvelled  that  hearts  cherished  much 

The  bud  that  cane  with  Bpiiog  to  me. 


Oh,  Father!  shed  thy  smile  of  light 

Upon  my  work  as  seasons  roll ; 
Nourish  with  sunshine  and  whh  dew 

The  flower  thou  gavest  with  a  soul— 
Id  earth's  wide  garden  may  it  bloom, 

With  strength  to  bear  the  tempest  wiU, 
Till  culled  to  blossom  near  thy  throne 

Shall  be  this  bud,  aiy  darling  ekild* 


NAVY      ISLAND. 

{See  the  Engraving.) 


Tb£  little  **  piece  of  land  surroimded  by  water/' 
represented  in  the  engraving,  not  only  has  a  sort 
of  quiet  and  picturesque  beauty  to  commend  it  to 
the  reader's  notice,  but  is  worthy  of  attention  as 
ibe  scene  of  a  melo*dramatic  passage,  tragic  a 
little  with  a  large  infusion  of  broad  comedy  or  ra- 
ther farce,  in  the  history  of  our  republic.  Snug 
and  comfortable  as  the  island  lies  there,  sleeping  ap- 
parently on  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil  lake  and  lulled 
in  its  repose  by  the  everlasting  roar  of  the  mi^ty 
cataract,  it  was  once  the  nest,  as  it  were,  of  a 
portentous  egg,  out  of  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
hatched  no  less  a  monster  than  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  Of  war  indeed — 
war  on  a  very  small  scale,  to  be  sure — a  sort  of 
burlesque  of  war — this  same  Navy- Island  was  in 
&ct  the  scene ;  but  fortunately  it  was  a  war  of 
pygmies,  not  of  giants ;  cannon  reared,  it  is  true ; 
drums  rattled  and  fifes  squeaked  amid  the  shady 
groves  that  loom  up  so  bushily  in  the  picture; 
cannon-balls  went  whistling  and  crashing  through 
those  dense  masses  of  shrubbery ;  men  swore  and 
officen  shouted ;  there  were  flags,  and  tents,  and 
countersigns,  and  orders  of  the  day,  and  rations 
were  served  out,  and  all  the  incidents  of  the 
deadly  game  were  played  off,  little  and  big,  ap- 
palling and  ridiculous;  but  the  master-spirits  of 
the  occasion,  fortunately  for  the  world  at  large, 
were  a  couple  of  very  smaH  though  very  fussy 
**  actors  on  the  world's  wide  stage,"  and  their  whole 
line  of  proceeding,  hovering  though  it  did  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  terribly  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  elements 
both  ridiculous  and  contemptible  that  even  the  na- 
tural proclivity  of  men  and  nations  to  do  acts  of 
lolly  could  not  succeed  in  converting  the  war  of 
Navy  Island  into  a  war  of  England  and  America. 
Fortunately  for  the  two  nations  and  for  the  world, 
the  squabble  ended  as  it  be^^an — a  squabble  be- 
tween Sir  Francis  Head  and  "  General "  Suther- 
land. 

There  never  was,  probably,  a  more  stupendous 
piece  of  humbug  perpetrated  than  that  whole  busi- 
ness of  "  patriot"  meddling  with  the  afiaira  c{ the 
Canadians,  with  all  its  concomitants  of  "  Hunters' 
lodges,"  speech-making,  sympathising,  robbing  of 
**  anenals "  and  hen-roosts,  drilling,  marching 
and  countermarching,  campaigning  and  running 
away.  Whatever  of  serious  and  dangerous  final- 
ly belonged  to  it  was  supplied  by  the  intense  folly 
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of  the  Canadian  Governor,  Sir  Francis  Head.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  when  Navy  Isbnd  wa» 
first  invaded — ^if  the  taking  possession  of  a  barren, 
uninhabited  vmste  can  be  called  invasion — by  the 
"forces"  of  Bobadil  Sutherland,  the  sum  total  of 
those  forces  was  less  than  three  dozen  men ;  -among 
which,  by  the  way,  were  three  general  officers 
at  least,  if  not  more.  They  had  two  or  three 
pieces  of  cannon  which  they  had  stolen  from  some 
of  the  little  wooden  shanties  denominated  arsenals 
in  our  rural  districts,  a  few  swords  and  muskets, 
and  provisions  enough  to  last  them  a  week  or  pos- 
sibly a  fortnight.  What  the  real  purpose  and  ex- 
pectations of  these  people  were  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Mackenzie,  the  instigator  of  the  out- 
break in  Canada,  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  shrewdness,  and  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  it  poaaible  that  he  actually  looked  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  great  purpose  by  means 
such  as  those  he  saw  around  him.  He  tnay  have 
anticipated  a  general  or  at  least  a  wide-spread  and 
vigorous  rising  in  Canada ;  be  may  have  counted 
on  large  assistance,  active  and  substantial,  from 
the  American  side ;  but  if  he  did,  all  we  can  say 
is  that  events  proved  him  to  be  sadTy  wanting  in 
sober,  discreet  judgment.  Sutherland  has  been 
playing  the  fool,  more  or  less  absurdly,  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  ever  since  his  escape  (or  release, 
we  forgot  which,)  from  imprisonment ;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  fool  enough  to  be  in.  earn- 
est. Of  the  othera,  some  few  perhaps  were  en- 
thusiasts in  what  they  were  made  to  beiieve  a  holy 
cause,  but  the  greater  number,  probably,  were 
mere  unthinking  adventurers,  the  waift  and 
strays  of  society,  who  gave  little  thought  to  the 
object,  the  means  of  success  or  the  result,  and 
looked  upon  the  whole  affair  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  fi-olic  than  of  an  undertaking  which  might 
seriously  involve  themselves  and  others. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  there  were  two  ways,  two 
modes  of  proceeding,  by  either  of  which  Sir  Fran- 
cis Head  might  have  brought  the  Navy  Island 
business  to  a  perfectly  harmless  close.  He  had 
assembled,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  theriver,  from 
four  to  five  thotisand  men,  most  of  them  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  arms,  and  including  a  very  conaidenble 
number  of  retired  officere  and  soldiera  who  had 
served  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  They  had  can- 
non, ammunition  and  all  the  requisite  materiel. 
To  make  a  vigorous  descent  upon  the  island^  and 
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Cftptare  or  put  to  death  every  man  of  the  inraders, 
woald  haye  been  a  military  enteipriae  of  no  great 
diflkulty ;  or  they  might  have  been  efiectually  dia- 
lodged  by  shelling  and  cannonading.  Thla  waa 
one  of  the  plana  available  to  Sir  Francis.  The 
other  was  simply  to  let  them  alone.  It  is  true  that 
their  number  waa  increased  by  daily  accessions  of 
small  parties,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two  there  were  two  or  three  hundred  men  on  the 
island ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  supplies  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  were  furnished  to  them  by 
the  good  nature  or  the  "  sympathy  "  of  the  inhabi- 
tants along  the  line  of  the  frontier.  But  the  ex- 
pedition would  in  a  very  short  time,  if  left  to  itself, 
have  shared  the  &te  of  other  *'nine  days'  wonders." 
Public  curiosity  and  interest  would  have  died 
away,  recruits  would  have  ceased  to  arrive,  sup- 
plies of  provisions  would  have  discontinued,  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  island,  by  either  a  forward 
or  a  retrograde  movement,  would  have  become  in- 
evitable. The  forward  movement,  to  the  Cana- 
dian shore,  would  have  been  made,  if  at  all,  in  the 
face  of  numbers  vastly  superior,  and  must  have 
ended  in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  **  pa- 
triots ; "  a  return  to  the  American  side,  after  a 
few  weeks  of  vaporing  and  idle  bombast,  would 
probably  have  given  a  death-blow  to  the  whole 
**  sympathetic  "  movement  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
"  sympathizers." 

But  Sir  Francis  Head,  whose  conduct  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  rebellion  was  a  compound  of 
fatuity  and  madness,  thought  proper  to  adopt 
neither  of  the  two  courses  so  obviously  feasible  and 


at  his  command ;  he  chose  rather  to  play  into  the 
haude  of  the  "  sympathizers  **  by  inflicting  a  aharp 
blow  upon  the  naoonal  sensibilities  of  the  whole 
American  people,  and  by  making  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  American  Govemmerif  to  abstain 
from  acting  in  a  sense  hostile  to  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  He  ordered  the  unlucky,  the  ill-adyised, 
the  most  dangerous  attack  upon  the  steamer  Caro- 
line. What  were  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
consequences  of  that  measure  we  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  repeat ;  they  are  known  to  all.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  note  the 
single  fact,  declared  by  Sutherland  while  in  prison 
at  Quebec  and  so  likely  to  be  true  as  not  to  call 
for  any  corroboration  even  of  his  word  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  within  a  weeit  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  the  '*  army  of  invasion  "  upon  Navy  Is- 
land was  increased  to  between  a  thonsand  and 
fifteen  hundred  men. 

But  the  Canadian  flurry  passed  off  at  length,  as 
most  things  do  in  this  world.  Navy  Island  has 
long  since  returned  to  its  pristine  condition  of  quiet 
insignificance.  The  roar  of  Niagara  is  no  more 
rivalled  by  the  roar  of  cannon  pouring  deadly 
lumps  of  iron  among  its  leafy  shrubberies ;  the 
winds  whistle  through  its  leafless  branches  in 
Winter,  but  the  fife  whistles  there' no  more  ;  and 
Sir  Francis,  and  ** General"  Sutherland,  and 
<* General"  Van  Rensselaer,  and  all  the  other 
heroes  of  the  **  patriot  campaign  "  have  subsided. 
May  they  rest  in  peace,  and  the  world  hear  of 
them  no  more. 

J.  L 
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BT     H.     T.      BEALL. 


TuotT  sentl«  herald  of  the  Spring, 
What  welcome  tidioge  thou  doet  bring 

To  oar  inclement  clime; 
Thy  gledtome  voice  so  iweetJy  deer 
ProciAimi  it  to  the  raptured 

The  end  of  Wintry  time. 


Sweet  warbler,  thou  art  welcome  here, 
To  oor  inclement  hemLiphere 

Where  Winter  reigna  to  long ; 
Thou  bringeit  pleaaant  memoriee 
Of  flowery  vales  and  eunny  ekiei. 

Of  melody  and  song. 


Thou  carolleet  eo  merrily, 
Thou  leemeit  ezoltingly  to  lay 

"  Old  Winters  reign  it  o'er ; 
And  Spring,  with  all  her  merry  train, 
Approachei  to  anvme  the  reign 

And  happinen  restoro.' 


•» 


When  thy  wft  voice  shall  whiaper  peace, 
The  wild,  tempettaous  winds  shall  < 

Their  battling  and  their  strife } 
Old  Winter  loose  his  ley  chain. 
And  £eld  and  grove  and  flowery  plain 

Re-echo  with  new  UA. 


SUGARING    OFF. 


{See  the  Engraving.) 


People  who  have,  been  to  the  West  Indies  and 
seen  the  manner  of  doing  things  in  the  sugar  plan- 
tations  there,  teil  us  that  the  life  of  the  cultivating 
operative,  whether  slave  or  freeman,  is  toilsome 
and  wearying  in  all  itsstaj^es,  from  the  planting  of 
the  cane  to  the  boiling  of  the  syrap.  The  tale 
seems  not  incredible.  First,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  weather  is  generally  very  hot,  and  that 
the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry  are  for  the  most 
part  both  in  excess ;  either  the  earth  is  parched  by 
intoierable  and  ruinous  drought,  or  the  rain  comes 
down  in  torrents — either  condition  being  fer  from 
pleasant  to  the  woricers  in  the  fields.  Then,  the 
work  is  incessant  and  not  light ;  as  any  man  can 
certify  who  has  stood  up  eight  or  ten  hours  on  a 
stretch,  hoeing  com  or  potatoe  hills,  which  is  re- 
markably analogous.  Then  the  cane,  when  it  is 
ripe,  has  to  be  cut  and  carried  to  the  mills,  and 
this  is  all  manual  labor,  not  of  the  lightest  kind. 
In  a  word,  the  business  of  sugar-making  from  the 
cane  is  a  hard,  laborious  business,  and  one  can 
readily  understand  that  if  there  are  singing  and 
dancing  and  jollity  among  the  laborers  on  the  sugar 
estates,  it  is  only  at  night,  when  the  exhausting 
toils  and  fatigues  of  the  day  are  at  an  end. 

But  how  different  sugar-making  from  the  tree, 
in  our  Northern  regions !  From  beginning  to  end. 
it  is  fun  alive  continually,  and  the  fun  goes  on  in- 
creasing with  (he  progress  of  the  work — allegro 
crescendo,  as  they  say  in  music.  First,  there  Ss 
the  selection  of  the  trees  to  be  tapped ;  a  very 
different  business  from  planting  canes  under  a  broil- 
ing sun.  It  is  in  fact  little  else  than  a  ramble 
through  one  of  our  grand  American  forests — which 
is  about  one^  the  most  glorious,  most  exhilarating 
indulgences  TOiaginable.  Etruscan  or  Egyptian 
art  never  imagined  temple  more  magnificent  for 
the  worship  "of  Almighty  goodness  than  Almighty 
power  has  created  for  itself— say  rather  for  the  hap- 
piness and  admiration  of  man^n  the  solemn  old 
woods  whose  tall  trunks  and  crowning  foliage  offer 
to  the  eye  of  the  nature-worshipper  such  pillars  and 
such  a  dome  as  hand  of  man  has  never  fashioned, 
as  genius  of  man  may  feebly  imitate,  but  can 
never  hope  to  rival.  Whether  the  rising  storm- 
wind  roars,  or  the  sephyr  sighs  gently  through  the 
long  galleries  and  mighty  halls  of  that  vast  edifice, 
there  is  music,  grandi  sweet  or  solemn,  in  the  ear 
and  heart  of  him  who  has  a  soul  to  appreciate  the 
belongings  of  the  place ;  nor  are  voices  wanting, 
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articulate,  though  moulded  in  no  human  speech. 
The  chirp  of  the  lively,  impulsive  squirrel,  the 
hundred  varied  songs  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  and  fiir  overhead,  the  grave,  monotonous 
croak  of  some  high-flying  crow— all  these,  and 
many  other  sounds  are  there,  harmom'ous  even  in 
their  discord,  and  all  making  music  richer  than  or« 
gan  or  orchestra  can  yield,  even  at  the  vnll  of  the 
most  skilful  playexs. 

But  what  about  the  sugar  trees  1  Wtiy,  this 
about  them.  The  man  who  goes  out  to  tap  the 
trees  must  not  lose  himself  in  admiration  of  the 
temple  within  whose  walls  he  has  entered,  or  for- 
get the  purpose  of  his  coming,  in  his  delighted  and 
rejoicing  attention  to  the  music  that  sinks  and 
swells  around  him ;  of  which,  indeed,  we  have 
never  kaown  a  sugar-maker  to  be  guilty.  He  has 
business  in  hand,  the  upshot  of  which  is  to  come 
hereafter,  in  the  shape  of  many  a  luscious  maple - 
cake  and  jar  of  syrup  in  the  good  wife's  pantry,  or 
it  may  be,  of  good  hard  dollars  at  his  credit  on  the 
books  of  the  wholesale  grocer  in  New- York  or 
Boston.  He  has  come  to  tap  the  trees  ;  and  his 
boys  are  following,  ¥nth  vessels  wherein  to  catch 
the  sap.    That  is  the  plain  English  of  the  story. 

W^  confess  to  an  extensive  and  shameful  igno- 
rance  in  regard  to   the  practicalities  of  maple 
sugar  making.    Though  we  have  lived  in  a  sugar 
country,  and  eaten  many  a  pound  of  the  delicious 
product,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  never  seen  any 
portion  of  the  process.    Our  knowledge  in  the 
premises  is  derived  solely  from  books,  and  even 
from  that  source  is  sadly  limited.     We  know  that 
the  sap  runs  a  number  of  days,  or  perhaps  weeks, 
and  that  when  a  goodly  quantity  is  collected,  it  is 
set  to  boiling  in  great  vessels  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose.   We  know  too  that  the  whole  operation  is 
carried  on  in  the  woods,  the  operators  "  camping 
out'*  for  the  purpose;  and  by  all  accounts,  a  right 
jolly  time  of  it  they  have,  sleeping  under  sheds 
made  of  boughs  and  branches,  and  relying  for  pro- 
vant  either  upon  such  game  as  they  can  shoot,  or 
upon  the  supplies  furnished  to  them  from  the  home 
department.     How  they  make  out  if  a  heavy  rain 
storm  happens  to  come  along,  we  are  not  very  dis- 
tinctly advised  ;  but  perhaps  rain  storms  never  do 
come  along  in  sugar  time. 

The  grand  wind-up  of  all,  the  real  frolic  of  the 
business,  is  when  the  boiling  is  nearly  completed 
and  the  sap  begins  to  chrystalize.    This,  in  maple 
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country  pariance,  is  called  "sagaring  ofT;"  and 
the  pictare  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  what  is 
apt  to  happen  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
The  girls  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood  are  always 
ready  to  assist  at  the  sogartng  ofT^-the  word 
"assist'*  being  used  here  in  its  French  signification, 
as  synonimoas  with  being  present  and  enjoying  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Matteson  has  enabled  as  to  perceive, 
any  thing  like  assistance  in  the  way  of  work  forms 
no  part  of  the  arrangements.  Judicious  criticism 
tonching  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  boiling 
may,  indeed,  be  contributed  by  the  side  of  the 
kettles,  after  a  conscientious  tasting;  bat  talse  it 
by  and  large,  in  nautical  phrase,  there  is  much 
more  laughing  than  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
visitors.  Not  a  little  lore-making  also.  They  do 
say,  indeed,  that  **  sugaring  off  "  time  proves  the 
crisis  of  as  many  sparkings  as  are  brought  to  a 
head  in  New  York,  for  instance,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Academy.  And  this  result 
is  perfectly  natural ;  when  sweet  things  are  about, 
like  maple  sugar,  the  young  fellows  are  mighty 
apt  to  be  thinking  of  the  sweet  lips  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  the  girls,  prelty  creatures,  know 
how  to  make  good  use  of  such  opportunities  as 
rambling  among  maple  groves  affords  tkem. 
Touching  the  merits  of  maple  sugar  itself  dis- 
coorae  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  a  large,  and 
we  believe  increasing  article  of  commerce  between 
country  and  city,  and  the  consumption  of  it,  in 
the  latter,  must  be  very  great,  judging  from  the 
piles  of  cakes  or  loaves  that  are  seen,  at  maple 
sngar  time,  in  the  shops  of  the  grocers  and  fruit 
dealers.  For  eating  it  is  more  toothsome  and 
wholesome,  we  think,  than  any  of  the  sugar  can- 


dies ;  and  by  taking  a  little  pains  in  clarilying  it 
may  be  made  very  white  and  beautiful.  As  a 
"sweetening''  for  tea  and  cofiee  it  cannot  bear 
comparison  with  the  product  of  the  cane,  either  in 
flavor  or  strength  ;  but  the  syrup,  to  (fur  taste,  is 
far  better  than  molasses,  whether  West  India, 
sugar-house,  or  even  Stewart's  superior  article. 
There  is  one  curious  circumstance  about  it,  which 
we  have  never  seen  mentioned,  but  which  we 
have  ascertained  by  repeated  experiments.  If  a 
lump  of  maple  sugar  is  dissolved  in  a  glass  of 
water  and  the  solution  is  left  standing  for  a  day  or 
two,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  little  living  crea- 
tures, which  move  about  with  some  activity — pro- 
bably a  species  of  infusoria.  We  beg  the  reader 
to  understand,  however,  that  we  qualify  oar  lan- 
gusge  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  now  say, 
not  that  the  presence  of  these  minute  insects  wiil 
attend  the  solution  of  maple  sugar  in  water,  bat 
that  in  several  experiments  of  our  own  trying 
such  has  been  the  result.  Possibly  there  was  some 
peculiarity  in  the  sugar  which  we  used ;  or  the 
time  of  year  may  have  had  something  to  do  vrhh 
the  phenomenon.  We  remember  that  our  experi- 
ments were  tried  in  hot  weather — perhaps  near  the 
close  of  Summer.  For  aaght  we  know,  however, 
the  production  of  these  insects  may  be  a  common 
and  well  known  fact ;  attendant  as  well  upon  the 
solution  of  cane  as  of  maple  sugar  ;  though,  as  is 
said  above,  we  have  never  seen  it  mentioned. 
Perhaps  we  have  made  a  discovery,  analogous  to 
that  of  Mr.  Crosse,  the  English  philosopher,  who 
elicited  animalculae  feom  flint  stones.  Quien 
sahe  ?  as  they  say  in  Mexico. 

J.  I. 
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FxaiT.— DreM  of  glazed  tilk,  the  front  breadth  oroanent- 
ed  with  embroidery  and  two  lecee  placed  on  eaeh  tide— the 
Ant  ftraifht— <he  Second  forming  &  Mat.  Wabt  pUin, 
Tcry  high,  and  the  point  iligbtly  rounded,  ornamented 
with  lace,  dispoaed  in  the  same  manner  at  that  on  the  akirt. 
Sleevae  plain,  loose  at  the  writt,  with  faeingi  bordered  with 
laee ;  underaleeret  of  motlin.  Hat  of  white  Italian  taffeta, 
trimmed  with  ribbon  of  white  taffeta,  twitted  around  and 
formed  in  a  knot  with  enda  on  the  side;  trimming  of  roeee 
in  the  interior. 

Bbcomd. — Dre«  of  green  ailk,  the  front  of  the  tkirt 
trimmed  with  Iwaiding.  Waiat  high  on  the  shoulder  and 
open  in  front,  and  braided  from  the  point  to  the  tboalder ; 
ttomacher  of  mttsUn  gathered  acrott .  Hat  of  roae  colored 
crape,  ornameated  with  a  bouquet  of  rotes ;  cmpe  trimming 
io  the  interior. 


Our  fashion  plate  will  represent  the  latest  and  most  ap  ■ 
propriate  styles  of  Parbian  costume,  and  will  be  handsomely 
colored  as  ollen  as  time  will  permit.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  lady  who  is  aided  in  the  seleetions  ond  illostrationa 
by  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  meet  fashionable  millinery 
anddressmakluf  establishments  in  the  city,  among  whom 
are  Mrs.  A  6.  Wood,  Milliner,  Dressmaker  and  Importer  of 
Fashions,  No.  313  Broadway ;  Mrs.  Hart,  Fsshionable  Mil- 
linery and  Dressmaking  Establishment,  No.  301  Broadway; 
Mrs.  Richmond,  Ladies'  Dress  Caps,  Embroideries,  Laces, 
&c.,  No.  369  Broadway,  and  Mrs.  E.  Bradbrook,  No.  »7 
Broadway)  where  may  be  found  a  splendid  assortment  of 
ladies*  and  infants*  ready-made  linen,  ehildren*s  walking- 
dreeses,  miases'  Tisites,  infants*  robes,  and  wai»ti,faats,  ea^ 
dec.  Importation  de  noureautes  en  tout  genre,  rdbeSi 
modes,  F.  Oodefioy,  349  Broadway. 


THE    SPIRIT'S   WHISPER- 


POETR7  BY  E  G.  WBEBLER,  M.  D. 


MUSIC  BT  CLARE  W.  BEAMES. 


OOPTRfOHT  SCCUBED  BT  Cr.AVl  W.  EKAME8,  ACOORDINO  TO  LAW. 


1.    Wa«     it     the  eve  -  ning       le    -   pbjrr' 


hat        Bweet    -   \y 


^^^^^§ 


nigh,     To    soothe      me    in  my        sad    -   neee  here?        To        this      lone 


THE    SPIRIT'S    WHISPER. 
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*ii 


bower      we       of 


ten  Btray'd,    When    life      was      fair        and      hope 


was 


fel-g||fE|E 


^^, — r 

I ^ 

■■"■    Dim.  e  ralL 


P 


II. 


Bat  short  was  my  loved  angePa  stay — 
A  little  while  to  mortals  given  ;         * 

He  called,  whom  we  most  all  obey — 
She  yiaitfl  earth — ^her  home  is  Heaven : 


Hark  !  'tis  her  whisper — "  Brief  the  pain 
That  now  distracts  my  Henry's  breast ; 

Soon  shall  we  meet  and  love  again, 
In  fields  of  bliss — ^in  bowers  of  rest.'* 


LINES    ON    HOPPIN'S    STATUE    OF    DAVID. 


BT     MRS.      SARAH      BBLSN      WHITMAN. 


**  AMD  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  ^re  here  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  uiid  there  remaineth  yet  the  youngeit,  at 
keepeth  the  kbeep^and  he  sent  and  brought  him  iu.  Now  David  was  of  a  beautiful  couuteuance  and  foodly  to 
the  Lord  said  arise,  anoint  him,  for  ihis  is  he." 


and  behold  he  • 
look  at,  and 


At»,  this  ii  he— the  bold  and  gentle  boy 

That  In  lone  pastures  by  the  roountaiu*s  side 

Gvarded  hU  fold,  and  ilirough  the  midnight  sky 

Saw  on  the  blast  the  "  God  of  battlee  "  ride  ; 

Beheld  his  bannered  armies  on  the  height 

And  heard  their  clarion  sound  through  all  the  stormy  night. 

The  valiant  boy  that  o'er  the  twilight  wo'.d 

Tracked  the  dark- lion  and  ensanguined  bear, 

Following  their  bloody  footsteps  from  the  fold 

Far  down  the  gorges  to  their  lonely  loir — 

His  the  itout  heart  that  from  the  lion's  jaw 

Back  o'er  the  shuddering  waste  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 

Though  his  fair  locks  lie  all  unshorn  and  bare 
To  the  bold  toying  of  the  momitain  wind, 
A  coiMcious  glory  haunts  the  o'erihadowing  air, 
And  waiu  with  glittering  coil  his  brows  to  bind, 
While  his  prood  templee  bend  superbly  down 
At  if  they  felt  e'en  bow  the  burden  of  a  crown. 

Though  a  stern  sorrow  slumbers  in  his  eyee, 

As  if  his  prophet  glance  foresaw  the  day 

When  the  dark  waters  o*er  his  soul  should  rise 

And  friends  and  lovers  wander  fkr  away, 

Yet,  the  graced  impress  of  that  floral  mouth 

Breathes  of  love's  golden  dream  and  the  voluptuous  South. 

Peerless  in  beauty  as  the  prophet  star 
That,  in  the  dewy  trances  of  the  dawn, 
Fk>ata  o'er  the  solitary  hilie  afar 
And  brings  sweet  tklingsof  the  lingeriof:  mom. 


Or  weary  at  the  day-god*s  loitering  wain 
Strikes  on  the  harp  of  light  a  eoft  prelusive  strain, 

00,  his  wild  harp  with  psaltery  and  shawm 
Awoke  the  nations  in  thick  darkness  Airled 
While  mystic  winds  from  Gilead's  proves  of  balm 
Wafied  its  swoet  llosannas  through  the  world— 
So,  when  the  day-spring  from  on  high  he  sang 
With  joy  the  ancient  hilb  and  lonely  valUes  rang. 

Ayot  this  is  ho— the  minstrel,  prophet,  king, 
Before  whose  arm  princes  and  warriors  sank, 
Who  dwelt  beneath  Jehovah'k  mighty  wing 
And  from  the  "  river  of  his  pleasures"  drask ; 
Or  through  the  rent  pavilions  of  the  storm 
Beheld  the  cloud  of  fire  that  veiled  his  awful  form. 

And  now  he  stands  *  as  when  in  Elah's  vale, 
Where  warriors  set  the  battle  in  arrays 
He  met  the  Titan  in  his  ponderous  mail, 
Whose  haughty  challenge  many  a  Summer's  day 
Rang  through  the  border  hills,  while  all  the  host 
Of  faithless  Israel  heard  and  trembled  at  his  boost. 

Till  the  klight  stripling  from  the  mountain  fold 
Stood,  all  unarmed,  amid  their  sounding  shields, 
And  in  his  youth's  first  bloom,  devoutly  bold, 
Dared  the  grim  champion  of  a  thousand  fields ; 
Bo  standi  he  now,  as  in  Jehovah's  might 
Glorying,  he  met  the  foe  and  won  the  immortal  fight 


*  This  beautiful  sUtue  represents  David  in  the  act  of 


^    throwing  the  sling. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS- 

Prejudice— The  Reclaimed— Lay  of  the  Captive— The  Siatefs  Petition— My  Brother— The  Dyiog 

Boy— The  Blue  Violet — American  Pulpit  Eloquence — Life,  a  Picture — A  Life-Scene,    and  another 

by  the  same  author— My  Mary— and  The  Mother's  Gift,  are  accepted.*    There  are  several  other 

articleB  which  it  has  been  impoonble  for  qb  to  examine  in  season  to  give  an  atiswer  in  this  number. 
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BOOKS    RECENTLY    PUBLISHED. 


This  is  oNaally  the  dull  seaaoti  among  the  book-makersf  or 
at  least  the  commenceineDt  of  the  dull  aeuoo;  yet  the 
number  of  aoticeablo  books  issued  witbin  the  past  month 
has  been  considerable.  The  Harpers,  in  particular,  have 
been  lavish  in  their  supitlies  of  readable  works  to  the  read- 
iof  public,  and  the  list  of  their  issues  is  quite  extensive. 

The  most  talked  of  volumcfl  tbey  have  brought  out  are 
the  "  HoxBs  AND  Haunts  or  the  most  eminent  British 
PoBTi,'*  by  VV  iiliam  Kowilt;  a  pair  of  handsome  duodeci- 
vios  comprisiug  eleven  hundred  pages,  and  giving,  in  a 
gossippiug,  anecdotical  way,  characteristic  notices  of  the 
principal  poeta  of  Britain,  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  their 
reeideocea— the  addition  of  these  last  being  the  novel  feature 
of  the  work.  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  for  people  like  to 
know  where  and  in  what  maooer  the  roan  boa  lived  whose 
writings  or  other  perfotmaocM  bare  secured  attention; 
and  Mr.  Uowitt  is  both  a  skilful  and  an  experienced  pur- 
veyor of  such  information.  Without  being  a  great,  or  even 
a  Tery  attractive  writer— in  faot  he  is  someiiroes  rather  dull>- 
he  has  a  certain  degree  oftaot  injudgingof  what  will  pleaae 
the  public,  and  a  rather  artistical  fashion  of  getting  up  his 
wares  for  the  market.  The  interest  of  the  volumes  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  viguetio  engravings, 
representing  the  *'  homes"  and  "  haunts*'  of  some  of  the 
poets  whose  lives  arc  noticed. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  *'Thb  Lawtbr's 
Dauohter,"  by  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  author  of  sundry 
other  moral  tales.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  writ* 
inp  of  Mr.  Aldeo,  and  have  not  read  The  Lawyer's  Daugh- 
ter, but  we  aea  it  well  spoken  of  in  the  papers,  and  the 
elegant  manner  of  its  publication  seems  to  imply  that  the 
publiBbers  have  confidence  in  its  merits  and  in  the  popalar* 
ity  of  i^  author.  Th»  wood  cuts,  by  Mr.  Hewelt,  are 
ipirited  and  neatly  ezecut«-d. 

Also,  the  "  CoRREapoKOBacB  amo  Miscellanjbb  or 
John  Cotton  Smith,  L.  L  D.,  formerly  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut," by  Rev.  William  W.  Andrews.  1  he  ex-6orernor 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  a  strong  and  original 
thinker,  and  occupied  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  republia 
which  entitles  his  writings  to  preservation.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  he  was  chiefly  known  to  the  piiblfc  in  con* 
nection  with  the  American  Bible  Scciety,  of  which  be  was 
long  the  president — making  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
attend  the  anniversaries,  nuiwithstandiug  his  advaneed  age 
and  infirmities,  until  the  very  year  of  his  deoth.  There  is 
ranch  in  this  volume  to  command  tiie  attention  and  interest 
of  the  reader. 

Also,  a   new    edition  of  t$outhey*s   "  Life  of  John 
Wesley,"  with  notes,  by  an  American  editor.    In  a  mere 
literary  point  of  view  tbii  ia  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
biography  in  the  English  language.    As  a  biography,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  always  accurate  or  just.    Southey  was  some* 
what  prejudiced  against  Methodism  and  its  founder,  and 
apart   from  his  peraonal  feelings  in   the  matter,  he  waa 
misled  in  some  respects  by  false  information.    If  bis  mind 
bad  been  perfectly  free  from  bias,  and  the-  materials  at 
his  command   had  been  in  all  respects  adequate  to  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  a  nobler  piece  of  biographical 
writing  probably  could  not  be  found  than  he  would  have 
given  to  the  world.    As  originally  published,  his  Life  of 
Wesley  was  open  to  grave  criticism ;  bat  its  defects  have 
been  remedied  by  the  notes  of  Coleridge  and  Knox  in 
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England,  by  the  revision  of  the  English  editor,  Rev. 
Charles  Southey,  and  by  the  addenda  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Curry  who  has  looked  over  the  American  edition. 

Also  "  Tub  Orators  of  tub  Aoe,**  a  collection  of  mo- 
dern descriptive  and  critical  portraits,  or  sketches,  by  G.  U. 
Francis.  The  subjects  of  this  volume  are  exclusively  Bri- 
tish, and  not  many  of  them  are  '*urators,**  in  the  lofty  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  The  Duke  of  Weliingtoo,  for  instance,  is 
no  master  of  the  divine  art,  however  eminent  he  may  be  as 
a  statesman  or  a  warrior.  Neither  can  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Dr.  Bowring  and  several  others  of 
those  presented  in  the  volume  be  fairly  accounted  anything 
more  than  **  speakers  in  Parlioment."  In  fact,  of  the  twen- 
ty eight  Englishmen,  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  whom  Mr. 
Francis  has  passed  in  review,  there  are  not  more  than  half 
a  dn^ea  legitimately  entitled  to  be  called  orators. 

Mr.  Francis  appears  to  have  studied  his  subjects  carefully, 
and  he  writes  discriminatingly.  The  defect  of  his  book  is  a 
want  of  that  precision  and  vivid  distinctness  with  which 
some  men  are  able  to  give  the  spirit  and  manner  of  a  speaker 
by  descr:ption.  He  seems  conacioos  of  ihis  defect  himself, 
lor  be  labors  hard  to  make  his  presentations  complete  and 
telling ;  but  a/ler  all,  ifaa  image  placed  before  the  mind's  eye 
ik  vague  and  nnoortain.  From  some  **  sUpshodities  "  in  the 
style  we  infer  that  Mr.  Francis  is  a  reporter  for  some  one  of 
the  London  papers^thosa  gentlemen  not  being  remarkable 
for  writing  very  pure  or  compact  English. 

The  Uai pers  have  just  commenced  the  issue  of  a  serial, 
in  tbe  same  style  of  elegance  as  regards  typography  and  em- 
bellisliment  which  has  marked  their  "  Pictorial  History  of 
England ''  and  other  part  publieaticns.  It  is  the  well  known 
and  venerable  work  of  JoakPHUs,  of  whicJi  the  first  number 
appeared  a  week  or  two  since.  When  complete,  with  its 
abundanf^  of  engravings.  It  will  be  a  fine  edition  of  the  an- 
cient Jewish  historian. 

In  their  attention  to  tbe  intellectual  wants  of  the  age  the 
same  publishers  have  not  forgotten  the  physical.  They 
have  got  out  a  new  cookery  book,  bearing  tbe  significant 
name  of  '*  Dr.  Oidcook  **  as  author,  which  is  highly  si>okeo 
of  by  the  profeMors  of  the  kitchen  department.  The  Doc- 
tor has  got  up  his  recipes  with  a  special  eye  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  national  complaint,  dyspepsia. 

Tbe  only  recent  work  of  any  particular  importance  from 
Ap^jleton  &  Co.,  tliat  we  have  in  miud,  is  a  large  octavo 
volume  of  *'  I^^otes  on  tub  xarlt  Settlembmt  of  thb 
North  VVESTERif  1'brritort,*'  by  Jacob  Burnet.    The 
title,  though  not  deceptive,  yet  will  bo  apt  to  mislead  many 
in  reference  to  the  subject  mau.cr  of  the  volume.    The  re- 
cent controversy  with  Great  Britain  respecting  Oregon,  and 
the  progress  of  acquisition  and  settlement,  have  caused  the 
term  *'  North  VVestern  territory  "  to  bo  generally  understood 
as  signifying  the  region  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains — be* 
tween  those  mountains  and  the  Pacific— but  Mr.  Burnet 
refers  to  what  was  formerlp  called  the  North  Western  ter- 
ritory, meaning  tbe  large  extent  of  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  out  of  which  have  been  carved  the  states  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missoiui,  Michigan,  &c.,  and  whioh,  even 
within  the  memory  of  not  very  aged  persons,  was  inhabited 
only  by  red  men,  half-breeds,  banters  and  trappers.    With 
this  extensive  region  Mr.  Burnet  became  connected,  politi- 
cally and  otherwise,  early  in  the  present  century;  and  his 
*■  notes  "  supply  a  considerable  mass  of  information  concern- 
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1^  iW  wtthwtl  mad  politfcal  offaatiattiea.  Tb«  valaa  of 
iIm  bouk  ia  cfcieij  IvUm  fMtoft  bMteriaa.  tm  wImm  htap- 
^iiM  a  vanacj  af  Mefet  aaianaL  To  iW  aofa  laadar  It 
h€k*  iatoMMt  profortiooata  to  ita  brik,  aad  Migkl  ke  fiaal* 

B^cr  h  Seriboor  ka«a  bra^kt  aatlka  eaoaad  volana  of 
*s  **  WAMna«Toa  Am  bu  OnamAka,**  wbt^  la 
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Mid,  lo  aaarif  uatboaooad  cap«ot  of  iba  int  voJvno. 
ploa  of  Mr.  Hoadltr,  in  tbU  work,  kma  keaa  matlmi  lo  Ikat 
ke  followed  la  wriunf  bis  •katcbce  af  ika  Napolaoaie 
befva* ;  kw  live*  of  tbo  faaeroU  are  aot  ea  aiaeb  aacaaata 
•r  wbat  tbcy  were  at  daKrtpiioae  of  wbot  tbey  did.  And 
Mr.  Head  ej  mtma  to  b«««  bad  a  fyftan  la  piapariaf  ibew. 
Ho  a|i|ieare  lo  bmva  read  tlw  hictonc  aarfatirot  of  ike  hftt- 
tlw,  ^c^  pooafMMf  bimteir  of  tbe  kadiaf  ^l»,  porpoote, 
iocideiiia  and  raMlta.  aad  ibaa  lo  bave  hmmfimtd  Ike  coofw 
•f  ibf  Mvaral  affura,  •applxtaf  Ike  Tirid  laiaraal  whick  k 
iftfoly  lo  be  fa«ad  la  tbe  accuraia  laebaieal  deialk  af  dee- 
patcboa  or  bollMaah.  bf  ika  crcotive  aetioo  of  bit  owe  faacj. 
Tbe  plea  it  aot  •  bad  ooe  far  a  popalv  porpoae ;  antk  eras 
a  Biaderate  defrva  of  «kiU  00  iko  part  of  iko  operator  it  la- 
a  fvapkie  aad  apinted  tko«|k  perkapi  Mt  too  eonact 
1^  of  tbe  battle  lor  tbe  reader. 

Cottstdtnpf  tbe  kackaayed  qaattiy  af  kta  aabjcct  aad  ika 
li tailed  raa|e  h  adrdi  for  vanacy  of  ■otior  ar  •!  aaaaer, 
Mr.  Headlry  baa  maaagad  to  prodcca  a  apinlad  aad  axet- 
Uac  fr*»ap  of  aarraUvca. 

McMia.  Lea  fc  Blaaekard  kava  fiaaa  ta  Ike  paklie  a  capi- 
Ul  Toluioa,  wkick  witJ  Mcara  fjr  itaolf,  ao  doabC  a  paraw> 
■aat  p'aeo  ia  EnflMi  liieranire,  ia  Siaraoa'a  Ovkk-laub 
JocmaBT  Boraa  tbb  Wobl».  Tbo  aatbor,  8«r  Gewrfa 
8uo|«oa.  waa  U»e  Governor  la  rbtef  of  iba  Badaae  B«j 
CoMftaaj**  torriiorio*  for  aaaay  yeorw,  ia  wbiaii  capoctty  be 
bad  ff«t)urat  ocoaaiuo  la  iraveraa  ib«  heeadlb  of  Ibe  Noitk 
Amerieaa  aoatiaont  ia  juttroay*  ffoia  Uaekec  to  Ika  i*ol«m- 
kia  BjTor.  At  ibe  cloaa  of  ooe  of  Uieae  joumeya  ka  took  it 
ioto  kn  bead  to  extrad  bb  umTel  Baaibwofdly  ol  »f  ibo 
coaa:  af  tbe  Pariie  to  California,  ik«  pnocipol  porta  aad 
pfaMrcaof  wbick  ke  exaaiaad  wtik  care;  ibaaee  bo  airvck 
to  tbe  SaadWKh  Idaada,  of  wbieh  be  f  ivaa  a  ttrery, 
rbataaiirtcai  aeeoaat,  and  tkaa.  letaraiaf 
M  Ike  eoauoottt,  trarcUad  ibiuiack  iko  Baaiiaa  territory  aad 
teaUy  laackad  L4»adoa  vim  9l  PMcrakarf  k.  Tkroogb  ikk 
eztaoded  raase  of  travel  Governor  Siapaoa  of  eoarao  bad 
•■  opportunity  of  aeetn}  and  koarinf  tkoaraada  of  eariot 
thmgs  and  kia  baak  prw«8  tkot  be  ia  dcficieot  aailker  ia 
tte  f  Acn'ty  of  ob>arria{  oor  in  tbat  of  deacnbaaf  wbat  be 
bas  ob«errcd.  Ha  pradooiinoai  qoaliiiea  aa  a  travaUar  aaeni 
to  be  akiewdaaM  aad  food  baiaar,  wilb  •  liaaral  adoaiztora 
of  fon  loving— wbicfa  doe*  aot  ttaad  at  all  ia  Ike  way  of  kia 
keiaf  a  very  afraoable  eoaapaaiao  in  b^cfc  aod  wbito.  in 
fkKt  bm  volaoio  k  oao  of  tbo  aoct  readable  in  Ika  lanrkeC 

Utw«  Ooiky  ft  Co.  kave  pabtiibcd  a  saw  edittoa  af  Ika 
CoKAcaroinncB  aBTwaaa  Bar.  Dma.  Prixsa  amb 
Wati.a>b>  diaeoaaiag  Iko  eabiect  of  doMOilie  eiavnry  aa  a 
ecripcoral  iaaututioa,  ori^nally  earned  oa  in  Ika  Ckriitiaa 
Biikrnr  if  ikia  dacnauaa  kad  aa  atker  valae,  it  wroaif  kt 
as  leart  ooe  (ood  eibct,  is  skowiiy  Ikat  cveo  m  aaia  a  aok> 
|Mi  aay  ke  an  aad,  viforaaaly  aad  eanially,  lo  Ike  perfect 

'^riatiaa  eawiUey     wbiak  ■  aot  a 
tbiof  to  ka  Made  pareapiibia  m  tbaae  daya  af  billar 

arfinaaat  of  Dr.  PaBar,  wbo  da* 

it  waa  aot  aaaraly  aaaelaaaed  by 

iht  Daily,  bat  iMMMaaiiiil,  aa  part  of  ika  aoaial  ayaian  pta- 

Ibc  Aa  Jawa;  aad  tkat  tka  aalkar  of  Gkriatiaaity, 

at  aa  axiotiaf  iaabiatwa  la  kia  day  aa  aartk,  did  aot 

aeeit.    We ceaeaivo tko aifaat to kava 

of  to  ktaackaa,  aa  a  jtittatiaa  fer  ala- 

Xofib  AoMiea,  ia  tka  aiaalaMlk  eaalary.    Tka 

lar  tko 


eaa  be  iboi 
8e«tk  Oaraliaa,  tkea  K  mii 
la  Baotk  Carolina  •< 
aatkoriiy,  kat  aal  Hil tkaa.    Aa  u*  O-i 
ar  faa««  toleratioa  af  alavery  ky  tka  Bcdeafoer, 
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*'Al.LBa  U;cAa/'  by  CBily  Cbnbbork.  Woe 
CkiUAack  k  tbe  aane  wilk  Emily  E.  ChLb 
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lain :  bot  •  law  fkacea  at  tko  pafva  of  ibit  'a'" 
kolief  tkat  it  ie  by  oar  eetioiablo  aad  popoLir  r 
We  bave  ia  it  fraqoeat  (fiapaoa  of  ibo  tot.  r" 
aad  aparkliag  atyla  by  wliicb  all  Paaay*f  vn-ir 


Two  illaatialad  aariala,  of  revarfcable  rzrf 
beaaty  in  tka  illaolrativo  departnaat,  bave  tp{^' 
catinf  a  piefie»  to  peifccttoa,  ia  one  branch  uf 
caaaat  be  noted  witbaat  (tntiifatioa.    Ooe  tr  *o 
tbe  Facm  or  AHKairA,  wilk  praetieaJ  iB*tru'' 
tivniora,  aad  lapiaaealatiMBB  9f  Ike  aerrtt'  vi 
aalorad  !ttkofiapk.    It  ta  pnbliaked  in  aamb^i 
paaraf  avavy  otker  moatk,  by  C.  M.  Ho««y,  v(  I 
woU -known  boiticaltariat.    Eack    naaib^   ro  > 
etfkt  pagaa  of  laUer-preaa.    TW  ,-' 
apiaiaat  tbree  ckoieo  vanetm  of  iM 
oae  af  tke  epple ;  aad  It  ta  diCcuit  to  imt-  *■ 
■KNa  pailbn.     Tlw  eolar,  aarfciafi  aad  tii'j 
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paid,  aad  ioreeiifnUy.  to  tko  attaioniaat  of  riw  ■' 
ikoofk  tke  depaitneat  ke  not  of  a  kich  clas«. 

Tke  enktvatioa  of  iae  frail  kaa  been,  for  i^fi 
okiaet  of  meraaaiaf  iaiaroat,  aapecially  la  >l»^ 
aad  Ibia  new  work  of  Mr.  Hovey*a  aey  be  ei;^ ' 
aoto  tkat  foad  porpow,  aa  it  ia  aa  e▼Mieo^e  :'  ■: 
poae  kaa  already  fained  bvar  wilk  tke  pob.'ir. 
ia,  Ik^  ia  aooae  deaeri|iCioaa  of  frail,  eaprcwi  lr 
irrapea,  tke  MaaeaikaailH  cahimlofi  far  cxce!  t^* 
York  aad  of  otker  alatoe.  Gnat  attoacian  n  'ni 
tke  aa>cttoo  aad  dwearory  of  ekoica  varieiiM  ti 
lied  paiaa  era  takaa  to  aaeartaia  tke  boat  ne'hcH.^  ^ 
We  are  glad  to  ana  tkot  oar  naa  of  wealth  >•:•: 
ly  of  ibea  at  Iaa8l^-«ia  aka  kefiaBiBi  ta  oc  1 
ia  tka( 


Tke  etber  earial  laibnod  to  ia  a  aew  aditi-r  •! 
ii«T*e  HiaroKT  99  mz  1«*ia»  TaiBtt,  to  i*  < 
Ib  tkirty  aMwlkly  parte,  oetovo,  oa«k  coounK 
traila,  ftoa  tko  oriftaab  ia  tka  Indian  Garimi' 
Departawal  at  Waakiagtoa.  Tke  ffreai  fo.io  ee  :< 
work  is  waU  kaawa  aa  katk  aidaa  of  tke  Atkate. 
Iko  araet  ■agaifcaat  oottaetioM  axiaat,  bot  lu  -< 
oeaiaaa  ita  jMaiBiyB  to  paklfc  likrariei,  aaJ  (^ 
^ory  woaftky.  Tka  aetoeo  edition  will  jnxti  t 
readily  aatiar  aad  iaitklal  raprodaetioai  of  i^ 
aaaaaaallaraeale-Hkaaaat  kaiaf  ladaeadiai^ 
twaaty.<Te  eeala  far  anck  aaaikar.  Tka  partia* 
tooliik,  ara  af  aqaal  excelaBea  wilk  tke  phtak 
kaak  of  ftaila;  aad  tka  waik,  wkaa  eoaiplei«<  * 
vaknkia  aad  laMiaotiK  anmaeat  to  tfca  fibnfT  J 
at  ao  very  ntaariii  aat^y.  J.  T.  Bewio, of Fhik 
la  tka 
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ing  lb«  Mttleoieot  and  political  ofi^aDiciitioD.  Tbe  raliM  of 
tlie  bouk  is  chiefly  to  the  future  hiitoriaD,  for  wliom  itrap- 
pliet  a  variety  of  useful  malarial.  To  the  mere  reader  it 
lack*  ioterwt  proportionate  to  its  bulk,  and  might  be  great- 
ly improred  by  eoodeiMatioR  and  arrangement. 

Baker  &  Scribner  have  brought  oat  the  second  Tolome  of 
Head  ley's  **  Wa«hiiiotom  and  bm  OBiiBiiAi.e,**  which  ii 
having  an  immen»e  run,  the  sales  having  amounted,  it  la 
said,  to  nearly  ten  thoueand  copies  of  the  first  volume.  The 
plan  of  Mr.  Headieyi  in  this  work,  has  been  eimilar  to  that 
he  followed  in  writing  bis  sketches  of  the  Napoleonic 
heroes ;  his  lives  of  the  generals  are  not  so  much  aeconnts 
of  what  they  were  ai  descriptions  of  what  they  did.  And 
Mr.  Headley  eeems  to  have  had  a  system  in  preparing  these. 
He  appears  to  have  read  the  historic  narratives  of  the  bat- 
tles, &c.,  possessing  himself  of  tbe  leading  facts,  purposes, 
inciiienu  and  results,  and  then  to  have  imagined  the  course 
of  tho  several  affairs,  supplying  the  vivid  interest  which  is 
rarely  to  be  foand  in  the  accurate  technical  details  of  des- 
patches or  bulletin*,  by  the  creative  action  of  his  own  fancy. 
The  plan  is  not  a  bad  one  for  a  popular  purpose ;  with  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  %kill  on  the  pan  of  the  operator  it  in- 
sures a  graphic  and  spirited  thotigh  perhaps  not  too  correct 
image  of  tlie  battle  for  the  reader. 

Considering  the  hackneyed  quality  of  bis  subject  and  the 
limited  range  It  afiurds  for  variety  of  matter  or  of  manner, 
Mr.  Headley  has  managed  to  produce  a  spirited  and  axci- 
ling  group  of  narratives. 

Mensrs.  Lea  9l  Blanchard  have  given  to  the  public  a  capi- 
tal volume,  which  will  secure  for  itself,  no  doubt,  a  perma- 
nent place  in  EnglUh  literature,  in  8iMPSOii*s  Ovbr-lahd 
JotTRNBT  ROUHD  THE  WoRLD.  The  antbor.  Sir  George 
Simpson,  was  the  Governor  in  chief  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Compaoy*s  territorie*  for  many  yearn,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  frequent  occasiun  to  traverse  the  breadth  of  tho  North 
American  continent  in  Journeys  from  duebec  to  the  Colum- 
bia River.  At  tlie  close  of  one  of  tliese  journeys  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  extend  his  travel  Southwardly  along  the 
coast  of  tbe  Pacific  to  California,  the  principal  porta  and 
places  of  which  he  examined  with  care;  thence  he  struck 
across  to  the  Sandwich  Islanrls,  of  which  lie  gives  a  lively, 
pleasant  and  somewhat  satirical  account,  and  then,  returning 
lo  tlie  continent,  travelled  through  the  Russian  territory  and 
finally  reached  London  vim  St.  Pvtersburgb.  Through  this 
extended  ran;;e  of  travel  Governor  Simpson  of  course  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  tliousands  of  curious 
thing*,  and  his  book  proves  that  he  is  deficient  neither  In 
the  faculty  of  obterving  nor  in  that  of  dcacHlMng  what  he 
has  obierved.  His  predominant  qualities  as  a  traveller  seem 
to  be  tfhrewdoeas  and  good  humor,  with  a  liberal  admixture 
of  fun -loving— which  does  not  stand  at  all  in  the  way  of  his 
being  a  very  agreeable  companion  in  black  and  white.  In 
fact  his  volume  is  one  of  the  most  readable  in  the  market. 

Lewis  Colby  &  Co.  have  published  •  new  edition  of  the 

CORRBSPONDBIICB    BKTWBBM    RBV.    DrS.     FuLLBK    ABD 

Wayland,  discussing  tbe  subject  of  domestie  slavery  as  a 
Scriptural  institution,  originally  carried  on  in  the  Christian 
Reflector,  if  this  discussion  had  no  other  value,  it  wrought 
at  least  one  good  eflTect,  in  showing  that  even  so  sore  a  sub- 
ject may  be  argued,  vigorously  and  earnestly,  in  the  perfect 
spirit  of  candor  and  Christian  oourtesy — whieh  is  not  a 
small  thing  to  be  made  perceptible  in  these  days  of  bitter 
controversy.  The  great  argument  of  Dr.  Fuller,  who  de- 
fended slavery,  was  that  it  was  aot  merely  sanctioned  by 
the  Deity,  but  commanded,  as  part  of  the  social  system  pre- 
scribed for  the  Jews ;  mod  that  the  author  of  Christianity, 
finding  it  an  existing  institution  in  his  day  on  earth,  did  not 
prohibit  or  denounce  it.  Wa  conceive  the  argonaut  to  have 
no  force  in  either  of  ita  branches,  as  a  jostiflcntioB  for  sla- 
very in  North  America,  In  the  nhieteenth  century.  The 
aoeial  system  prescribed  for  the  Jews  was  poenliar— «««' 
^fMisris— «nd  had  pecaliar  olgeeta,  porposes,  and  nasooa. 


^ 


When  those  purposes  and  reasons  can  be  shown  to  exist 
with  reference  to  Sooth  Carolina,  then  it  may  be  held  as 
demonstrated  that  slavery  in  South  Carolina  is  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority,  but  not  till  then.  As  to  the  toleration 
or  fuan  toleration  of  slaveiy  by  the  Redeemer*  it  mnst  be 
borne  m  mind  that  His  teaching  was  of  general  principIoB, 
not  of  particular  injunctions  referring  to  particular  acts.  If 
slavery  can  be  proved  conapatiblo  with  His  great  precept, 
**  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,*'  or  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  others  should  do  onto  you,**  then  the  question  is 
settled  in  favor  of  the  South.  Otherwise  not.  And  there, 
as  we  conceive,  ia  the  whole  matter  in  a  nnt^ehell. 

The  same  publishers  have  Issued  a  little  volume  entitled 
^'Allbb  Lucas,**  by  Emily  Chubbuck.  Whether  Emily 
Chubbock  it  the  same  with  Emily  £.  Chubbuck,  alioM 
Fanny  Forrester,  o/t'os  Mrs.  Judson,  we  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain ;  but  a  (bw  glances  at  the  pages  of  this  tale  induce  the 
belief  that  it  is  by  our  estimable  and  popular  contributor* 
We  have  in  it  frequent  glimpses  of  the  fine,  getiial  feeling 
and  sparkling  style  by  which  all  Fanay*s  writings  are  cha- 
racteriied. 

Two  illnstrated  serials,  of  remarkable  excellence  and 
beauty  In  the  illustrative  department,  have  appeared ;  indi- 
cating a  progress  to  perfection,  in  one  branch  of  art,  which 
cannot  be  noted  without  gratification.  One  is  an  account  of 
the  Fritits  op  Amkrica,  with  pmctical  instructions  to  cul- 
tivators, and  representations  of  the  several  varieties,  ia 
colored  lithograph.  It  is  published  in  numbers,  one  ap- 
pearing every  other  month,  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  the 
well-known  horticultnrtst.  £^ch  number  contains  four 
plates,  and  eight  pages  of  letter-press.  The  plates  in  the 
first  number  represent  three  choice  varieties  of  the  pear,  and 
one  of  the  apple  ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  anything 
mora  perfbcL  The  color,  markings  and  texture  of  the 
rind  are  exhibited  with  such  exact  fidelity,  with  such  deli- 
cate subserviency  to  nature,  that  if  the  actual  fruit  was 
inserted  in  a  hole  cut  fur  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  would  b« 
impossible  to  distinguish  by  the  eye  the  true  from  the  coun- 
terfeit. It  ifl  pleasant  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  art, 
and  like  to  see  things  well  done,  to  observe  such  attention 
paid,  and  successfully,  to  the  attainment  of  excellence,  even 
though  the  department  be  not  of  a  high  clasf. 

The  cultivation  of  fine  fruit  has  been,  for  some  time,  an 
object  of  increasing  interest,  especially  in  Mass^hnsetts , 
and  this  new  work  of  Mr.  Hovey's  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
mote that  good  purpose,  as  it  is  an  eridence  that  the  pur- 
pose has  already  gained  favor  with  the  public.  Certain  It 
is,  that  in  some  descriptions  of  froit,  especially  pears  and 
grapes,  the  filassachusetts  cultivators  far  excel  those  of  New 
York  and  of  other  states.  Great  attention  is  paid  there  to 
the  selection  and  discovery  of  choice  varieties,  and  unwea 
ried  pains  are  taken  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  cukore. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  men  of  wealth  and  leisure— 
many  of  them  at  least— are  also  banning  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  this  direction. 

The  other  serial  refbrmd  to  is  a  new  edition  of  M'Kbk- 
nrt*s  History  op  thb  iMmAN  Tribbs,  to  be  completed 
in  thirty  monthly  parts,  octavo,  each  containing  four  por- 
traits, from  the  originals  in  the  Indian  Gallery  of  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.  The  great  foKo  edition  of  this 
work  is  wdl  known  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic,  as  one  of 
the  most  nmgnifioent  coUections  extant ,  but  its  laife  priee 
confines  its  possession  to  public  libraries,  and  those  of  the 
very  wealthy.  The  octavo  edition  will  preeint  the  same 
reading  matter  and  fhithful  reproductions  of  the  portraits, 
on  a  smaller  scale— the  cost  being  rsdooed  to  a  dollar  and 
twenty-five  oents  for  ee4sh  number.  The  portraits,  in  on>- 
molith,  are  of  equal  excellence  with  the  platas  ia  Hovey'a 
book  of  fruits;  and  the  work,  when  complete,  will  he  a 
valuable  and  interesting  ornament  to  the  library,  proenred 
aft  no  very  extensive  outlay.  J.  T.  Bo  wen,  of  Phikdelphia, 
Is  the  pablisher. 
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OUTWAED     BOUND. 


BT      FA:(N7      rORRESTEB. 


Am  80,  it  is  all  over !  The  huny,  the  bustle,  the 
thousand  cares  attendant  on  departure  are  at  an 
end,  and  the  unusual  excitement  is  about  to  give 
place  to  the  duH  monotony  of  a  long  8ea>voyage. 
It  is  'all  over,  and  here  we  stand,  a  lonely  little 
company,  looking  into  each  othefs  face  in  some- 
thing like  bewilderment,  as  effectually  severed 
from  friends  and  country  as  though  those  kind  be- 
ings had  a  moment  since  waited  at  our  funerals. 
The  last  sob  has  had  its  answering  sobbings  ;  the 
last  farewell  has  trembled  upon  lips  that  I  had  fain 
hoped  would  breathe  it  but  above  my  death-couch  ; 
the  last  touch  of  the  loved  hand,  the  last  glance  of 
the  eye — ah  me,  it  is  well  that  life  seldom  darkens 
into  days  like  this. 

Still  do  I  see  those  dear,  dear  faces  thronging 
the  wharf;  still  my  eye  peers  eagerly  among  them 
for  those  best  loved ;  those  by  whose  side  I  have 
stood  in  joy  and  sorrow,  whose  slightest  whisper 
long  since  forgotten  now  comes  back. flinging  upon 
me  the  weight  of  a  new  heart-ache  ;  those  who 
bent  fondly  above  me  when  my  cheek  paled  and  my 
eye  grew  dim,  and«  winning  me  back  from  the 
grave,  rejoiced  to  see  my  foot  once  more  firm. 
Oh  but  for  one  more  last  word  with  these !  As 
my  eye  wanders  in  search  of  the  friends  of  other 
days,  it  falls  upon  those  of  later  date  bat  still  be- 
loved as  truly  if  not  as  tenderly.  Again  and  again 
the  vision  rises  to  my  confused  sense  and  passes 
and  re> passes  before  my  eye,  face  after  face  bear- 
ing familiar  features  standing  out  from  the  mass 
with  the  distinctness  of  reality.  Again  handker- 
chiefs are  waved  in  thrice  repeated  adieu,  and 
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kisses  are  flung  from  fingers  that  have  often,, oh  so 
often,  twined  with  mine,  but  which  I  may  never, 
never  clasp  again.  Then  come  tike  a  death-sig- 
nal the  shrill  cry  of  the  boatswain,  the  quick  rat- 
tling of  ropes,  and  slowly  we  wheel  away,  striving 
for  yet  one  more  glance  and  yet  one  more,  till 
wharf  and  carriage,  new  friends  and  old,  are  left 
behind  together. 

And  this  close  narrow  cabin,  with  its  small  win- 
dow and  low  ceiling,  is  to  be  my  home,  not  merely 
for  days  and  weeks,  but  for  long  weary  months, 
without  the  possibility  of  change.  Not  one  spot 
of  green  earih  to  set  my  foot  upon,  not  a  forest- 
leaf  to  soothe  my  ear  with  the  familiar  sound  of 
its  rustlings,  but  a  few  planks  for  my  promenade 
and  this  incessant  dashing,  dashing,  for  daily  and 
nightly  music.  I,  who  have  never  loved  glittering 
spires  and  proud  monuments,  still  strain  my  eyes 
for  a  last  look  at  the  tall  shaft  of  granite  rising  from 
yonder  bat  tie- hill  and  now  but  a  shadowy  line 
against  the  sky,  turning  them  away  only  to  look 
upon  the  burnished  dome  of  the  State  House,  made 
visible  by  its  glitter  in  the  dim  distance.  Now 
both  are  lost  and  I  have  looked  my  last  upon  the 
land  of  the  robin  and  the  violet,  the  land  of  kind 
hearts  and  free  hands,  the  land  of  Sabbath-bells  and 
prayerful  voices — my  bright,  my  beautiful,  my  own 
beloved  land.  There,  even  the  wild-flower  shoot- 
ing from  the  split  rock  in  the  neglected  forest,  and 
the  humble  wild -bird  nestling  in  the  green  knoll 
by  the  way-side,  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  gold 
of  the  South  or  the  treasures  of  Eastern  India.  I 
was  cradled  amid  its  nigged  simplicity,  lolled  to 
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mj  earliest  slumber  by  the  music  of  its  rills,  and 
fanned  in  my  hours  of  play  by  the  green  boughs 
ever  waving  in  its  fair  forests.  Its  mossy  knolls 
have  been  my  altars,  its  groves  my  temples,  and 
its  birds  and  flowers  and  pebbles  the  beautiful 
bouks  in  which,  side  by  side  with  the  pages  of  in- 
spiration, I  have  studied  the  character  of  Him  who 
placed  both  them  and  me  in  this  strange  lovely 
world.  It  was  the  home  of  my  infancy,  the  home 
of  my  childhood,  the  home  of  my  youth  and  thrice 
ten  thousand  times  the  home  of  my  heart.  "  If 
there  were  no  other  world,'*  oh  who  would  thus 
turn  to  voluntary  exile  1  Father  in  Heaven,  fling 
thy  sunlight  upon  our  trackless  way,  else  are  we 
indeed  in  darkness. 


Hurrah,  hurrah,  how  gaily  we  ride !     How  the 
ship  careers !     How  she  leaps !     How  gracefully 
she  bends!     How  fair  her  white  wings!     How 
trim  her  hull !    How  slim  her  tall  taper  masts ! 
What  a  beautiful  dancing  fairy!     Up  from  my 
narrow  shelf  in  the  close  cabin  have  I  crept  for  the 
first  time  since  we  loosed  cable  and  swung  out 
upon  the  tide,  and  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins 
jostles  its  neighbor  drop  exultingly,  for  here  is  sub- 
limity unrivalled.    The  wild,  shifting,  restless  sea, 
with  its  playful  waves  chasing  one  another  laugh- 
ingly, ever  and  anon  leaping  up,  shivering  them- 
selves bv  the  force  of  their  own  mad  impulse  and 
descending  again  in  a  shower  of  pearls ;  the  soft 
azure  curvature  of  the  sky  shutting  down  upon  its 
outer  rim  as  though  we  were  fairly  caged  between 
blue  and  blue ;  and  the  ship,  the  gallant  ship, 
ploughing  her  own  path  in  the  midst,  bearing  hu- 
man souls  upon  her  tremulous  breast,  with  her 
white  wings  high  in  air  and  her  feet  in  the  grave. 
And  then  the  tumult,  the  creaking  of  cordage,  the 
dash  of  waters  and  the  howling  of  winds — **  the 
wind  and  the  sea  roaring !  **     I  have  felt  my  heart 
swell  and  my  blood  tingle  in  my  veins  when  I 
stood  in  the  silent  forests  of  Alderbrook,  and  I  have 
looked  up  at  the  solemn  old  trees  in  awe  mingled 
with  strange  delight ;  the  awe  and  delight  have 
both  deepened  at  the  blaze  of  the  lightning  and 
bellowing  of  the  thunder  amid  the  wild  echoing 
rocks  of  Astaroga ;  and  now,  in  this  strange  uproar, 
they  come  upon  my  heart  and  make  it  bound  like  the 
arrow  from  the  bended  bow.    The  trees  were  the 
temples  bnilded  by  the  Almighty  for  his  worship, 
and  there  is  something  awfully  beautiful  in  their 
shadows,  the  lightnings  "  go  and  say  imto  Him, 
here  we  are  !  **  and  '*  He  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors 
and  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof,  and  thick 
darkness  the  swaddling-band  for  it."     And  here 
as  I  stand  poised  upon  the  wild  elements  I  feel 
myself  near,  very  near  to  the  only  protector  who 
has  a  hand  to  save,  and  in  the  hollow  of  that  all- 
powerful  hand  I  rest  in  perfect  security.    God,  my 


God,  I  go  forth  at  thy  bidding,  and,  in  the  words 
of  thine  own  inspired  poet,  "  thou  art  my  buckler, 
the  horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower.'' 
The  sea  cannot  separate  thee  from  me,  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight  cannot  hide  thy  &ce,  nor  can  the 
raging  of  the  storm  drown  thy  still  small  voice. 
My  heart  leaps  joyfully  as  I  trust  in  thee. 

Ou,  brave  little  wrestler  with  the  elements !  Oo^ 
right  gallantly  !  I  love  the  bounding,  the  dashing 
and  the  roaring,  and  my  heart  shall  know  no  fal- 
tering while  "  my  Father's  at  the  helm." 


Hurrah,  hurrah  !  Here  we  are  upon  a  sea  of 
fire !  How  the  waves  leap  up  and  sparkle,  while, 
curling  backward  from  their  tops  down  their  black 
sides,  roil  long  wreaths  of  ilauie !  The  stars  are 
quenched  and  the  heavy  clouds  go  hurrying  by  in 
dismay  as  though  they  feared  the  fearful  mandate 
had  gone  forth,  the  taper  been  lighted,  and  the  hour 
was  at  hand  when  the  **  heavens  should  be  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll.^'  The  scene  is  wildly,  start- 
lingly  beautiful.  Those  wno  look  into  such  mys- 
teries say  that  the  fiery  sea  below  us  owes  all  its 
brilliancy  to  a  small  insect  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  wave.  In  these  strange  regions  I  can 
almost  fancy  them  the  torch-bearers  of  the  mighty 
sea-king.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  gentlemen  of  the 
tarpaulin  and  pea-jacket  there  is  a  coral  palace  just 
below  us  now,  where  his  majesty  of  the  trident 
holds  his  imperial  court,  but  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  deep  mi^hi  lay  open  to  us  greater  wonders 
than  ever  ghttered  in  ancient  mythology  or  modem 
poetry.  There  is  many  a  brave  ship  suspended 
fathoms  deep,  still  floating,  floating,  floating,  with 
the  blue  waves  for  sail  and  pennon,  and  rich  trea- 
sures mouldering  and  rustiug  iu  her  bosom.  Ttiere 
secrets,  which  have  made  thrones  tremble  and 
crowns  bow,  lie  forever  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  There  knowledge  slumbers  with  sealed 
eye ;  there  wisdom  folds  her  powerful  pinions  and 
forgets  how  she  moved  a  world ;  there  the  star  of 
beauty  has  set  in  utter  darkness ;  there  the  tune- 
ful finger  of  love  thrills  never  more  the  palsied 
heart  airings ;  and  there  goodness  and  purity,  in 
their  white  vestments,  wait  the  signal  to  mount  to 
Heaven .  Greater  wonders !  Why ,  this  same  deep 
upon  whose  glittering  breast  we  are  now  floating 
will  at  some  future  day  fling  back  her  locked  por- 
tals, unfold  her  curtaining  waves,  while  from  her 
blue  caverns  will  spring,  strong  in  life  and  radiant 
in  beauty,  all  whose  hearu  have  said  *'  thy  will  be 
done,*'  when  lying  down  to  their  strange  rest.  No 
monarch  of  mystic  realms  has  reared  his  throne  of 
"  turkis  and  almondine  **  in  those  purple  twilights, 
there  treading  pearl-strewed  floors,  listening  lo 
notes  breathed  from  the  crimson  lips  of  silver  shells 
or  winded  on  the  pearly  horns  of  water  nymphs 
and  reclining  within  the  bower  formed  by  the 
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branching  jasper.  No  merry  mermaid  looses  the 
golden  fountain  of  her  own  enshrouding  tresses, 
"and  bends  her  bright  face  to  the  mirroring  wave ; 
no  fabulous  naiad  of  ibe  olden  story  laves  her  rosy 
limbs  in  the  rainbow  tide ;  and  no  pale  Undine 
comes  in  shape  of  mortal  maiden,  to  weep  beneath 
the  green  bough  in  the  starlight  or  walk  forth  in 
gay  vestments  at  noonday,  with  nodding  plume 
and  well-filled  quiver,  to  lure  the  unwary  to  her 
cold  damp  palaces.  But  greater  than  these  lie 
beneath  us;  those  who  shall  wear  crowns  beneath 
the  siars;  tread  among  the  varying  lights  which, 
in  the  god-lighted  atmo«>pbere  of  the  Eternal,  dash 
from  the  sapphire,  the  emerald  and  jssper,  the  soft 
green  chrysophrase,  the  blood-red  hyacinihi  and 
the  purple  amethyst,  listen  to  the  lays  of  angels, 
and  recline  on  couches  of  transparent  gold  in  the 
shadow  of  that  tree  whose  '*  leaves  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations  ; "  who  shall  plunge  into  all 
the  wise  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  dwell  for- 
ever in  the  presence  of  Him  whom  no  man  can 
now  see  and  live.  Ah,  there  are  richer  treasures 
beneath  us  ilian  ever  found  life  in  Grecian  song 
or  fable,  or  stirred  the  fingers  of  troubadours  and 
minnesingers — the  caskets  which  have  held  the 
precious  purchase  of  the  Son  of  God  and  which 
shall  be  restored  in  glorified  beauty  when  he  takes 
them  to  the  mansions  which  he  is  now  preparing. 
We  are  just  "  crossing  the  line  '* — that  great 
brass  rim  which  on  Mr.  Burchard's  globe  used  to 
'*  divide  tbf  earth  into  two  parts  called  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  hemispheres."  We  mount  the 
metallic  ridge  without  any  perceptible  decrease  of 
motion,  and  off  we  bound  away,  away!  stretching 
Southward  into  another  world.  Ha !  How  the 
wind  blows  I  How  the  canvass  swells  !  How  the 
waves  dash !     On,  on,  hurrah  ! 


Hurrah,  hurrah!  Gallantly  ride  we  in  this 
skeleton  ship,  while  the  sunlight  glints  gaily  on 
white  bare  most  and  slender  spar.  Gallantly  ride 
we  over  wave  and  hollow,  over  foam  and  rainbow ; 
now  perched  upon  the  white  ridge,  poising  doubt- 
fully and  trembling  like  a  frighted  steed ;  now 
plunging  down,  down,  into  the  measureless  trough 
which  seems  yawning  to  engulph  us  forever. 
Wildly  blows  the  gale,  more  and  more  wildly 
bound  the  mighty  billows,  with  a  roaring  as  though 
ail  the  monsters  of  the  deep  were  swarming  around 
Ufl.  But  not  so.  Neither  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
shark,  the  brown  back  of  the  porpoise,  nor  the 
spouting  nostril  of  the  whale  is  visible  ;  the  bril- 
liant dolphin  in  his  opal  jacket  has  retreated  to  his 
own  haunts  below  the  storm,  and  the  little  '*  Portu- 
guese man-of-war"  has  drawn  in  the  pink  and 
purple  fringes  of  his  silver  sail  and  rolls  like  a  cun- 
ning beetle  from  wave  to  wave,  as  light  as  the 
babble  from  which  he  cannot  be  distinguished. 


Even  the  albatross  flapped  his  strong  pinion  and 
wheeled  away  when  he  saw  the  winds  gathering 
dark  in  the  heavens ;  the  cape  pigeon  lingered  a 
little  as  though  caring  lightly  for  the  ruffling  of  his 
mottled  plumage,  and  then  spread  his  butterfly- 
embroidered  wings  and  hurried  after;  but  the 
stormy  petrel,  though  small  and  delicate  as  the 
timid  wren,  (I  will  take  d  lesson  from  thee,  busy 
daring  little  spirit  that  thou  art,  bright  velvet- 
winged  petrel,)  scorns  to  seek  safety  but  by  breast- 
ing the  gale.  And  here  he  remains,  carousing 
amid  the  foam  as  though  those  liquid  pearls,  leap- 
ing high  in  air  and  scattering  themselves  upon  ihe 
wind,  had  a  magic  in  them  to  shield  him  from 
danger.  He  dips  his  wing  in  the  ang^y  tide  as 
daintily  as  though  it  were  stirred  but  in  silver  rip- 
ples ;  then  he  darts  upward,  and  then  plunges  and 
is  lost  in  the  enshrouding  foam.  But  no,  he  is 
again  in  air,  whirling  and  balancing,  wheeling  and 
careering,  up  and  down,  as  though  stark  mad  with 
joyousnt-ss,  and  now  he  vaults  upon  the  back 
of  the  nearest  foam  bank  and  disappears  to  riw 
again  as  before.  And  still  the  billows  roar  and 
bound  and  lash  the  sides  of  the  trembling  ship,  and 
sweep  with  strange  force  her  decks ;  and  still  we 
reel  and  plunge,  down,  down,  surely.  No,  we  are 
up  again,  leaping  skyward  ;  we  pause  a  moment 
and — whni  a  fearful  pitch  was  that !  Ah,  my  brain 
grows  giddy,  but  still  I  cannot  hide  myself  in  my 
dark  cabin. 

And  now  careering  and  caracoling  yonder,  like 
an  untamed  steed  that  has  freed  himself  from  the 
trsppings  of  civilization,  comes  a  bark  with  sails 
close  reefed  like  our  own,  and  something  that  ap- 
pears like  the  stripes  of  Holland  flying  at  her  stem. 
Ride  we  a  race — the  skeleton  ship  and  bark — that 
we  travel  the  waves  so  madly  ?  Are  these  two 
immense  ribbed  things  that  seem  to  revel  in  the 
storm  really  of  this  upper  earth,  or  are  they  dark 
spirit' creatures  that  come  to  us  from  a  phantom 
world  below  ?  As  the  bark  leaps  from  billow  to 
billow  I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  hear  the  voice 
of  some  poor  Matthew  Lee  from  her  foam-shroud- 
ed deck — 

'*  You  know  the  •pint  hone  I  ride  ; 

He'U  let  me  on  tbe  lea  with  neoe  beside !  *' 

I  have  heard  of  a  "  flying  Dutchman  "  off  this 
rude  coast,  and  I  should  well  nigh  believe  that  the 
mystic  churl  had  drawn  near  to  spy  out  our  be- 
longings, but  that  our  own  sober  Bostonian  "cra- 
dle of  liberty  "  is  every  whit  as  full  of  antics. 
But  look,  look !  How  our  suspicious  neighbor  reels, 
dipping  up  whole  decks  full  of  surf;  see  her  spring 
from  the  while  yeast  and  leap  to  the  clouds  ;  and 
now,  as  I  live,  not  the  tip  of  a  mast  is  to  be  seen 
and  she  but  a  brace  or  two  of  rods  distant.  Still 
shines  the  sun  and  still  the  wind  comes  ro«ring 
from  the  clouds  and  howls  among  the  rigging  with 
a  dismal  tone,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  glo- 
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rioQS  brilliancft-of  the  light.  A  thick  wiiite  mist 
scattered  from  rich  heavy  foam-wreaths  spreads 
itself  over  the  face  of  the  waters  and  becomes  at 
once  an  iris  curtain.  Up  curls  the  mist  from  every 
shivered  billow — up,  curl  on  curl,  it  winds  in  sil- 
very beauty,  and,  meeting  the  sun,  falls  back  in 
gorgeous  showers,  of  million-colored  rainbows. 
Beautiful,  gloriously  beautiful !  The  sea,  even  as 
"  the  earth,  is  full  of  thy  riches.' 


» 


Hurrah,  hurrah!  Onward  we  trip  buoyantly 
and  blithely.  Up  from  the  chilling  South  come 
we  to  regions  of  perpetual  warmth  and  sunshine. 
Up,  hurrying  on  like  the  lithe  roe-buck  among  his 
native  hills,  bounding  and  dancing,  oh,  so  gaily ! 
and  here  we  are  where  sleep  in  purple  mist  the 
&ir  islands  of  Eastern  India.  Blithely ,  still  blithe- 
ly speed  we  onward,  and  still  softer  grow  the 
breezes,  while  the  light  gushes  warm  and  golden 
from  the  fleecy  clouds',  and  far  away  by  the  verge 
of  the  horizon  a  slumbrous  veil  like  silver  gossa- 
mer  is  settling  down  on  sky  and  wave.  A  piece 
of  half>molten  gold  seems  to  have  grazed  the  luxu- 
riously sleepy  blue  from  the  South  around  to  th% 
West,  leaving  everywhere  its  traces  rich  and  glow- 
ing, but  with  none  of  the  harsh  glare  which  is  com- 
mon to  sterner  skies.  As  it  reaches  the  West  it 
is  entirely  melted  and  circles  around  the  setting 
sun,  a  girdle  of  glory  but  still  subdued  into*  a 
soothing  softness.  This  is  a  rare  East  Indian 
scene,  such  as  cannot  be  copied  where  frosts  have 
made  the  sun  pale  and  set  the  clouds  in  a  shiver. 
And  now  the  sun  nears  the  water,  dips  his  lower 
disk  in  the  tide  and  drops  down  behind  it  wiih  but 
little  of  the  ceremony  that  marks  his  exit  on  land. 
And  now  for  other  beauties,  since  the  store -house 
of  creation  is  exhaustless.  But  look  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  I  One  half  is  of  a  pale  flickering 
orange,  while  the  other  displays  fold  on  fold  of 
crimson,  lost  in  the  blackness  of  approaching 
night ;  and  far  behind  us  we  are  dragging  in  the 
wake  of  the  ship  long  lines  of  green  and  amber 
and  purple,  each  rarer  than  ever  robed  a  Tynan 
princess.  A  still  dimmer  haze,  though  all  of  a 
dark  rich  purple,  creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sea  as 
twilight  deepens  and  one  by  one  the  stars  open 
their  bright  eyes  on  the  misty  scene  below.  Sweet, 
mild  Maia  Placidus,  brilliant  Canopus  and  half  of 
the  beautiful  Southern  cross  are  left  behind  ;  but 
we  greet  night- watchers  better  loved  to-night,  for 
lo,  yonder,  glooming  from  its  grey  curtains,  the 
polar  star ! 

**  Ai  ttiil  to  th«  star  of  its  worship,  though  clouded, 

Th«  needle  pointi  faithfully  o'er  the  dim  tea. 
So  dark  aa  [  roam  in  ihit  Wintry  world  ■hrouded 
The  hope  of  my  ■pirit  tnmi  trembling  to  Thee, 
Mv  God  !  trembling  to  Thee— 
True,  food,  tiembling,  to  Thee." 


The  polar  star,  ever  the  same  in  its  unpretend- 
ing, unobtrusive  loneliness,  has  been  made  an  em- 
blem of  faith  and  trust,  a  way-mark,  a  balancing 
point,  and  we  feel  lost  when  we  look  to  the  place 
it  has  occupied  in  the  heavens  and  find  it  vacant. 
A  welcome  back,  thou  pale-eyed  Northern  queen, 
lone  pearl  of  the  earth-arching  heavens ;  and  a 
blithe  welcome  too  to  ihee,  old  shaggy  monarch 
of  the  icy  regions,  ever  unmoved  even  by  the  sight 
of  the  huntsmen  upon  thy  track  with  their  bounds 
in  the  leash,  ready  to  rend  thy  tough  hide  at  the 
slightest  signal.  .  And  there  shines  the  noble  Arc- 
turns,  he  of  whom  the  son  of  Amram  sang  from 
the  plains  of  Numidia  after  he  had  cast  aside  the 
princely  purple  of  Egypt  ;  asking  in  the  name  of 
his  God,  the  great  mechanist  of  the  stars,  *'  canst 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  or 
loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  Canst  thou  bring  forth 
Mazzaroih  in  his  seasons?  or  canst  thou  guide 
Arcturus  with  his  sons  1 "  How  long  has  that  sil- 
ver lamp  been  shining  up  in  Heaven  7  and  who  are 
the  beings  that  bask  in  its  light  7  Angels,  crea- 
tures bearing  the  form  of  man,  or  those  framed  to 
exhibit  the  versatility  of  the  Contriver's  power, 
whose  very  mode  of  existence  is  to  us  utterly  in- 
conceivable 7  Has  it  ever  rallen  under  the  ban  of 
sin?  Can  sorrow  and  death  visit  it?  Probably, 
before  our  little  earth  or  even  our  fair  solar  system  ' 
sprang  from  the  moulding  hand  of  the  Architect — 
it  may  be  myriads  on  myriads  of  ages  before  **  the 
stars  sang  together  "  at  sight  of  the  beautiful  new 
creation — Arcturus  moved  in  the  midst  of  his  sons, 
chaining  them  within  their  orbits  by  a  subtle  resist- 
less power  and  receiving  from  them  the  reflected 
light  of  his  own  smiles.  The  same  large,  mild 
eye  hundreds  of  centuries  ago  looked  doi^n  upon 
the  sublime  historian,  the  poet-chieftain  ot  Israel, 
in  his  desert  wanderings  with  his  murmuring  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  shepherds  upon  the  stariit  plains  of 
Chaldea  gazed  upon  the  beacon  and  braided  with 
its  rays  strange  mysteries.  And  yet  that  very  orb, 
that  proud,  regal  Arcturus,  with  his  full  uoflicker- 
ing  blaze,  may  at  this  very  moment  be  among  the 
things  which  were  and  are  not.  The  taper,  whose 
rays  may  have  been  myriads  of  centuries  travel- 
ling to  us,  could  easily  have  been  extinguished  be- 
fore the  fires  of  our  own  system  were  lighted,  and 
yet  we  stand  wondering  at  the  semblance.  Ah, 
well,  noble  star !  whether  thou  art  or  art  not,  I 
greet  thy  fair  seemmg  right  joyfully,  for  the  light 
of  other  days  is  upon  thee.  The  loved  ones  whose 
feet  are  now  pointing  to  ours,  with  the  diameter  of 
the  globe  between,  may  look  upon  thy  face  even 
aa  we  look. 

And  yonder  is  our  own  magnificent  Jupiter,  his 
large  eye  fully  opened,  and  there  is  the  Northern 
crown,  and  there  the  heart  of  the  royal  Charies, 
and  there  bright  Cassiopeia,  and  still  beyond  the 
tiny  sparklers  forming  the  pale  tresses  of  Berenice, 
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and  there — and  there — and  there — why,  they  are 
old  friends,  every  one.  Harrah,  I  am  home  again, 
hurrah ! 


Harrah,  land  ho,  land !  A  succession  of  dark 
rich  purple  festoons  are  turning  their  convex  side 
to  the  sky  in  the  far  distance,  telling  us  that  not 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  lie  between  us  and 
the  Southernmost  islanda  of  the  Nicobar  chain. 
And  that  is  really  land!  Happy  as  we  have  been 
in  our  little  floating  bird's-nest,  my  foot  aches  to 
press  it. 


Land  ho,  land !  Another  purple  island,  regal 
in  the  morning  light.  It  sits  like  a  pyramid  upoti 
the  water  and  tapers  until  its  soft  shadowy  outline 
is  nearly  lost  in  the  clouds.  Nearer  and  nearer 
we  come  and  several  peaks  are  now  visible,  cover- 
ed with  something  which  seems  like  foliage,  while 
bald  gray  clifls  ^t^eaked  with  chalky  lines  descend 
perpendicularly  to  the  water.  On  we'go  and  the 
rocky  sugar  loaf  of  Narconidam  fades  in  the  dim 
distance. 


Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah !  Land  at  last — the 
strange  land  that  for  us  bears  the  fond  name  of 
home.  In  a  long  chain,  made  up  of  irregular  links 
which  it  seems  that  a  breath  might  dissever, 
stretches  from  the  Sonth  far  up  to  the  head  of  the 
bay  the  shore  of  Burmah.  The  faint  wind  dal- 
lies about  the  deck  and  creeps  over  brow  and  cheek 
with  a  soft  soothing  delicioosness,  but  there  is  only 
a  breath  of  it  stirring  and  that  is  *' d<fad  ahead.'' 
We  have  been  beating  landward  with  but  little 
success  during  the  past  week,  but,  patience  !  the 
goal  is  now  in  si^ht  and  it  matters  little  whether 
we  reach  it  to-day  or  to-morrow  or  the  day  after. 
.  Surely  we  will  not  murmur  at  a  day  more  or  less 
tacked  to  the  end  of  a  twenty  weeks*  voyage. 
Thank  God,  that  he  has  spread  the  land  before  our 
eyes  at  last,  that  he  has  shielded  us  when  wrath 
was  stirring  in  the  Heavens  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  waters,  that  be  has  pinioned  the  wings  of  the 
wind  and  said  to  the  waves,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther." 

Last  night  a  poor  tired  little  land-bird,  with  a 
head  like  a  blue  violet  in  the  Springtime  and  a 
neck  slender  and  most  gracefully  arched,  entered 
at  the  window  of  the  saloon  and  nestled  down  on 
the  cushions  of  the  transom  with  the  fond  confi- 
dence of  our  own  tuneful  robin.  It  was  a  sweet 
harbinger  and  most  joyfully  welcomed.  Before 
the  unsuspecting  little  sleeper  opened  its  eyes  this 
morning  it  was  seized  and  caged  under  a  morah, 
where  it  still  flutters,  displaying  through  the  bam- 
boo bars  its  chameleon  plumage  in  all  the  change- 
able shades  which  it  has  stolen  from  a  tropical  sun. 
It  needs  not  the  olive  leaf  to  be  a  dove  to  us — the 
beautiful  little  stanger  I 


On— on— on — slowly — very  slowly ;  but  the  land 
gradually  becomes  more  distinct ;  the  purple  hue 
of  the  hills  is  changing  toemeralci,  masses  of  trees 
appear  like  small  clamps  of  shrubbery  \  the  glass 
discovers  to  us  the  tiny  fsails  of  fishermen  close  in 
shore,  and,  harkT  the  cry.  "Amherst!"  Ay, 
yonder  point  of  land,  with  the  badge  of  its  degra- 
dation on  its  froqt,  is  Amherst,  our  first  anchor- 
ing place.  Nearer  and  nearer,  tree  by  tree  be- 
comes visible  as  it  appears  in  relief  against  the  sky 
— the  palm,  the  cocoa  and  the  tamarind  ;  and,  lo ! 
on  that  green  hank  sloping  to  the  water  the  bopia 
shading  the  ashes  of  the  sainted.  From  the  high- 
est point  rises  the  taper  spire  o{  a  pagoda  and 
another  is  built  on  the  rocky  promontory  that 
stretches  into  the  bay.  It  must  be  a  land  of  beau- 
ty ;  even  at  this  distance  we  can  but  feel  sure  of 
that ;  but  how  dark !  how  dark !  The  Burmanis 
not  like 

**  The  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  miod 
8ee»  God  in  clouds  and  bears  him  in  the  wind/* 

He  has  no  God,  not  even  the  great  spirit  of  the 
Indian's  hunting  ground,  nor  the  frail  deities  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  object  of  his  worship  is 
a  man  whose  ashes  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  Hf  aven,  and  whose  soul  has  been  for  thousands 
of  years  extinct.  His  system  is  one  of  cause  and 
efiPect,  and  he  believes  that  ages  of  sufiering  in  the 
lowest  hell  will  be  the  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
sins  he  is  daily  committing,  while  his  good  deeds 
are  only  an  offset  to  the  evil.  His  future  life  is  a 
long  transmigratory  round  of  toil  and  suffering ; 
and  the  most  glowing  of  his  hopes,  the  acme  of 
his  promised  bliss,  is  annihilation.  And  it  is  not 
merely  one  small  nation  that  is  hugging  such  mise- 
ry, grovelling  in  this  terrible  darkness ;  Boodhism 
in  its  various  modifications  is  the  religion  of  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  world.  To 
kindle  the  fire  which  shall  illuminate  such  a  peo- 
ple, though  it  be  ar  first  but  the  faint  fitful  glim- 
mer of  a  rush-light,  how  glorious !  To  plant  the 
seed  of  one  pure  principle  in  natures  so  degraded, 
to  place  one  bud  of  hope  in  the  core  of  such  mise- 
ry and  watch  its  beautiful  and  beautifying  expan- 
sion, to  hold  in  hand  the  lever  which  after  hun- 
dreds of  years  shall  elevate  a  mighty  nation,  as  the 
barbarians  of  the  British  Isles  have  been  elevated 
by  that  same  instrument,  has  a  glory  in  it  which 
no  truly  wise  man  would  barter  for  the  sceptre  of 
an  Alexander.  Good  can  be  done  everywhere  ; 
and  nothing  is  truer  than  that  *'  missionaries  are 
needed  at  home,"  yet  if  I  have  but  one  morsel  of 
bread  let  me  give  it  to  the  famishing;  if  I  have 
a  single  fiower,  let  me  take  it  to  the  cell  of  the 
dying  prisoner  on  whose  cheek  the  free  air  never 
plays,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  the  pleasant  sights 
and  smells  in  which  others  are  revelling.  I  am 
but  an  humble  fiower-gntherer ;  my  hand  is  not 
\  strong  nor  my  nature  enterprising, and  it  was  with 
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DO  feeling  of  hardihood  that  I  tamed  my  back  upon 
loved  aeeneBand  loved  faces,  no  with  for  '*  martyr- 
fame/'  no  expectation  of  making  my  feeble  voice 
heard  in  this  strange  land.  I  bring  with  me  no  new 
power.  I  do  not  covet  the  axe  thai  hi^ws^ta  way 
io  the  wildemeas  ;  God  never  fashioned  it  to  my 
hand  and  my  weak  nature  shrinks  from  grappling 
the  unbending  iron.  I  have  a  very  humble »  but 
Bweet  mission — to  scatter  the  few  flowen  I  may 
have  laid  away  in  my  heart  upon  a  path  of  weari- 
some loneliness  ;  to  cheer  the  too  often  toil -spent 
laborer  when  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  con- 
tending duties.  To  this  end,  God  grant  that  the 
smile,  and  the  encouraging  word,  and  the  sunny 
heart  rony  never  fail  me. 

We  have  approached  as  near  the  shore  as  safety 
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will  permit  and  already  the  white  sail  of  a  pilot- 
boat  is  gliding  across  the  water  to  meet  os.  It  is 
preceded,  however,  by  a  boat-load  of  natives,  with 
their  broad  muscular  shoulders  bared  and  their  gay 
pat9oe9  spread  over  their  heads  to  protect  them 
from  the  broiling  sun.  They  bring  fresh  ofleringa 
of  fruit,  fish  and  milk,  for  there  is  one  of  our  num- 
ber that  is  no  straoger  to  them.  What  glad  faces 
they  bear!  And  how  delicious  the  fruit  tastes! 
Adieu  to  salt-fish, and  sea-biscuit.  Hah!  bow 
everything  smells  of  land  ! 

These  men  seem  almost  beautiful,  coming  firom 
among  the  green  trees,  and  certainly  such  an 
orange  as  this  never  grew  before — never.  For  the 
land,  for  the  land— -away,  hurrah  ! 

Ship  Faneuil  Hall,  1»46. 


THE      ARCHER.  BOY. 


BT      JAMI8      BUTCHIirSON      BR0W5. 


Om  Sammftrdsy 

Lor*  ehane«d  to  itny 
Betide  a  rippling  river; 

Hii  bow  waaitroDf, 

And  fsily  kung 
Near  bj  bU  wdl-ttorad  quiror ; 

On  roiaebisf  bent 

The  jrouog  god  went 
B«nde  a  rippliDg  river. 

Aa  on  he  itrayed, 
A  geotle  maid 
Came  near  the  little  rao^per ; 
A  taacy  look 
Tbe  urchin  took  ;— 
Bbe  wa»  to  hiro  a  •truQger; 
**  She  doD'i  know  me. 
Said  be,  aa  ahe 
^  Came  oeartbe  little  ranger. 

So  then  he  drew 

A  dart,  or  two, 
From  out  hit  glittering  quiver ; 

Then  took  bia  bow 

To  eye,  aa  though 
A  wound  he  meant  to  give  her; 

But  the,  before, 
Tbe  arrow  aaw, 
Fromuut  hia  glitleriog  quiver. 

**  What  hast  thoa  there, 
Young  urchin  fair. 
That  ahone  so  gay  and  briuhUy  1 
They're  gilded  toya, 


For  girla  and  boja, 
If  1  ahould  Judfte  them  rightly ; 

And,  if  yon  pleaae, 

ril  look  at  theae, 
'J'hat  ahone  ao  gay  and  brightly.** 

*'  No  care  you  take  ! 

You*ll  miachief  make  I 
Beware  there  of  the  danger !  ** 

Said  aba,   '*  My  dear, 

To  love  and  fear 
I've  ever  been  a  atranjcer !  *' 

Tboa  laughed  the  maid. 

When  Cupid  aaid— 
*'  Beware  there  of  the  danger !  ** 

Though  aaid  he  oonght, 

The  archer  thought, 
We're  atrangera  not  hereafter ; 

Hia  bow  lie  bent, 

An  arrow  aent^, 
That  hu»he<l  her  merry  laaghter; 

"Hal  ha!*'  laughed  Love, 

H^r  criea  above — 
*'  We're  atraogera  not  hereafter ! 

Thua  oft  it  i« 

To  maida  like  thia. 
Who  play,  yet  boaat  ao  bravely, 

That  Cupid  brings 

Hia  darts  and  atinga. 
And  matters  then  end  gravely  ; 

But  now  I'll  eluae 

My  hint  for  thme 
Who  play,  yet  boaat  so  bravely ! 


THE    FLOWER    OF    THE    TIBER 


BT      MRS.      M.      O.        SLEE?ES. 


It  was  her  eighteenth  birth-day  and  she  had 
fltolen  from  the  great  rambling  mansion  to  a 
miniature  fountain,  which  gushed  up  from  a 
cluster  of  marble  lilies.  She  was  very  lovely,  so 
pure  and  fresh,  so  in  harmony  with  the  fresh, 
dewy  morning.  A  garland  of  rose  buds  was 
twined  among  her  rich  braids  which  seemed  dyed 
by  a  kiss  o(  the  Summer's  sun,  and  one  or  two 
curls  played  over  her  snowy  neck,  and  fell  in 
golden  cnnres  to  her  jewelled  girdle.  Her  under 
vestments  were  of  rose  colored  silk,  but  over  them 
floated  a  fleecy  drapery  of  Coan  gauze,  revealing 
her  round  arms  and  the  tiny  slippers  yet  glitter- 
ing with  the  dew  drops  they  had  gathered  in  her 
walk.  The  heart's  pencil  had  been  busy  with  her 
beauty.  It  had  left  its  impress  in  her  soft,  earn- 
est eyes,  colored  her  finely  moulded  lips,  and  given 
to  her  cheek  a  lucid,  ethereal  hue  which  seemed 
but  the  reflection  of  pleasant  fancies.  It  was  a 
dangerous  dower,  that  wealih  of  love  that  lay 
brooding  over  her  features,  that  gave  gentleness 
to  her  air,  and  sweetness  to  her  voice  till  it  stirred 
the  listener  like  a  remembered  song.  It  was  a 
dangerous  dower,  but  she  knew  it  not,  for,  as  yet, 
it  had  brought  to  her  only  kind  words,  snd  gifls, 
and  smiles,  beautiful  heart-tokens  that  had  made 
perpetual  melody  in  her  inmost  spirit.  Even  as 
<the  sat  enthroned  on  her  green  knoll  nature 
8e«nied  oflering  her  homage.  The  bright  foun- 
tain threw  at  her  feet  its  rainbow  gems,  the 
zephyr  flung  from  its  wing  all  city  scents  and 
sounds,  and  rifled  the  blossoms  of  their  treasures 
ere  it  touched  her  brow,  a  group  of  orange  trees 
scattered  their  petals  over  her  transparent  robe, 
and  a  little  nil  winding  about  her  feet  flashed  up 
eloquently  as  she  bent  to  look  into  its  waters. 

She  was  still  watching  the   ripples  when   a   \ 


young  girl,  with  the  dark  hue  and  unmistakable 
iineaments  of  the  Jewish  people,  knelt  upon  the 
award,  and,  putting  back  her  massy  tresses, 
regarded  her  long  and  Bzedly.  At  first  her  gaze 
was  full  of  tenderness,  then  it  became  keen  and 
far-reaching  as  if  it  would  penetrate  the  future, 
then  it  grew  sad,  oh !  how  unutterably  sad  !  and 
at  length  it  was  slowly  and  silently  withdrawn. 
She  sat  down  her  basket  and  the  rich  perfume  that 
escaped  aroused  her  companion,  for  such  seemed 
the  relation  between  them. 
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"  How  kind,  Alana,  to  remember  my  birth- 
day,** and  she  bent  over  the  flowers  which  the 
Jewess  had  brought,  and  inhaled  with  dehght  the 
fragrance  raised  by  her  attempts  to  disentangle 
them.  *•  Nuy  !  I  should  chide  you,  rather,  for  you 
must  have  made  sad  havoc  among  your  favorites. 
Ah  !  this  ocymum !  it  scents  the  very  atmosphere ! 
I  will  believe  the  old  flower- merchant  the  next 
time  he  raves  of  the  *  blessed  Araby.'  And  this 
hibiJHsus!  I  am  sure  some  artist  must  have 
moulded  it  from  the  flames.  Indeed,  dear  Alana, 
you  should  not  have  parted  with  this." 

"  The  gift  is  welcome  then,"  said  the  girl, 
inquiringly,  whil«  a  joyous  smile  came  to  her  lips. 
"Right  willingly  would  I  have  brought  a  basket  of 
twisted  gold,  and  filled  it  with  rubiea  and  bright 
onyxes,  but  I  fancied  thee  sitting  just  as  thou 
now  dost,  where  the  birds  sing  and  the  dew  drops 
sparkle,  and  I  took  this  willow  one,  and  put  in  it 
only  blossoms." 

"  Only  blossoms !  Nay !  speak  not  so  disparag- 
ingly !  I  care  nothing  for  jewels  save  as  love- 
tokens  from  my  friends.  Bat  flowers!  flowers! 
their  music  glided  into  my  soul  with  the  tones  of 
my  mother's  voice,  they  lay  on  my  pillow,  and, 
whispering  in  my  ear,  made  bright  dreams  of 
groves  and  gardens,  and,  though  no  one  else  could 
hear  them,  their  peals  were  to  me  in  my  play -room 
tike  the  mystic  cadences  of  the  dryads.  But  they 
fade  here  in  the  sunshine  ;  let  us  take  them  to 
the  portico.** 

The  Jewess  arose,  and,  winding  her  arm  about 
her  companion,  half  bore  her  over  the  velvet  grass 
to  a  portico  crowning  an  eminence  close  by.  A 
tall  and  stately  lady  was  sitting  there,  the  heavy 
folds  of  her  dress  veiling  her  figure,  leaving  its 
symmetry  to  be  judged  from  the  noble,  spirited 
head,  the  brilliantly  white  arms  partly  seen 
beneath  the  abort  sleeves,  and  the  small  foot  sunk 
in  its  purple  cushion.  She  had  been  listening  to 
the  verses  of  Horace  read  by  a  Syrian  girl,  but 
her  glance  sometimes  wandered  to  the  meadow 
where  flowed  the  yellow  Tiber  like  a  thread  of 
gold  inlaid  in  an  emerald,  and  then  toward  the 
west,  where  the  crowded  outlines  of  innumerable 
buildings  stretched  farther  than  her  eye  could 
reach.  But  she  regarded  most  frequently  the  tomb 
of  her  murdered  husband,  standing  by  a  little  lake. 
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and  shaded   by   huge   trees,  woven   together  by 
girdling  vines. 

Carolling  a  flower  song  Flora  threw  herself  upon 
a  couch,  and,  pouring  her  treasures  into  her  lap, 
playfully  called  upon  her  mother  to  admire  them 
while  she  fastened  them  in  bunches  with  knots  of 
silver  ribbon.  The  lady  Flavia  praised  them 
warmly,  and  yet  her  thoughts  were  evidently  else- 
where. She  laid  her  hand  on  the  brow  of  the 
Jewess,  and  looked  earnestly  upon  her  as  if 
scrutinizing  her  very  soul.  She  seemed  satisfied 
at  length,  and  said,  "  Alana,  I  have  a  service  for 
you." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so,  so  happy  I "  exclaimed  the  girl ; 
"  only  tell  me,  dear  lady,  how  to  aid  you,  and  see 
if  laggard  acts  shame  the  eagerna»  of  my  ready 
words.** 

"  Enowest  thou  that  Tiridates  comes  from 
Armenia  to  receive  his  crown  from  the  hand  of 
Nero,  and  that  he  enters  Rome  to-night  1  ** 

"  I  have  so  heard,  lady,  but  surely  you  will 
not  mingle  with  the  throng  ?  " 

"  No,  Alana,  for  I  am  a  pri3oner  on  my  own 
estate.  A  worse  evil  is  mine,  to  send  thither  my 
daughter." 

"  And  wherefore  1  Oh  !  she  is  far,  far  too  beauti- 
ful to  be  seen  by  Nero's  spies." 

"  It  is  that  I  fear,  but  the  danger  must  be  met 
or  a  pretext  will  be  furnished  the  emperor  for 
destroying  the  child  as  he  has  the  father.  I  give 
her  to  your  care,  Alana.  Is  there  not  some  spot 
which  can  be  kept  partly  in  shadow  ?  " 

'*  Certainly.  I  can  command  the  dwellings 
opposite  the  Augustine  temple  of  Minerva.  Dis- 
trust me  not,  lady.  My  life,  which  but  for  thee 
and  thine  had  been  more  valueless  than  the  tram- 
pled dust,  would  he  but  small  return  for  the 
benefits  thou  hast  heaped  on  me." 

The  matron  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face, 
her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  frame  quivered  with 
intense  agony,  then  she  looked  up  and  answered 
the  Jewess  kindly  and  trustingly  as  if  she  had 
been  one  ofher  own  kindred. 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  girl  had  concealed  her- 
self among  the  vines,  and  watched  narrowly  every 
word  and  motion.  There  was  a  fierce  glitter  in 
her  eye,  her  cheek  was  deadly  pale,  her  bloodless 
lips  worked  and  wreathed  or  were  shut  b<»tween  her 
sharp,  white  teeth,  and  she  clenched  her  hands 
till  the  nails  buried  themselves  in  the  rosy  palms. 
"  Revenge,*'  she  muttered,  "  revenge,"  and  a 
hideous  thought  crept  into  her  heart,  and  nestled, 
and- grew  there  till  it  turned  it  all  to  blackness. 
She  dashed  from  her  hiding  place  muttering 
again,  "  All  three !  All  three !  They  shall  rue 
the  hour  that  a  Jewess  stole  from  the  Syrian  the 
heart  of  her  mistress.  To-night !  to-night !  My 
work  shall  be  speedy,  ha  !  ha !  ha  I  Dainty 
guests  ihey  for  the  palace  of  Nero." 


"Up,  up ! *'  said  Alana,  cheerfnlly,  aa  she 
ascended  to.  the  lofty  platform  where  she  and 
Flora  were  to  stand  during  the  evening  } "  up,  up ! 
Here,  step  this  way  into  the  shadow  of  yonder 
pillar.  And,  first,  observe  the  dim,  reddish  flame 
of  the  lamps  near,  moat  favorable  to  our  purpose, 
and  also  bestow  a  glance  upon  the  group  at  our 
nght  and  upon  that  on  the  step  below.  There 
are  twenty  swords  girded  to  as  many  faithful 
breasts.  A  word  or  sign  and  they  will  leap  flash- 
ing to  the  light  and  be 'sheathed  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  as  many  foemen.  Now  look  freely  and 
behold  the  degradation  of  Rome." 

The  beautiful  girl  drew  her  hood  more  closely 
over  her  face,  and  then  gazed  around  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  not  wholly  unmixed  with 
fear.  Far  through  the  mighty  city,  girdling  and 
mantling  it,  blazed  myriads  of  lamps,  and  torches, 
and  devices  of  flame.  Here  they  shot  upward, 
a  pyramid  of  living  gems,  there  they  burned  clear 
and  still  like  some  sacred  altar  fire.  Now  they 
bent  in  long,  wavy  plumes  as  if  in  homage  to  the 
monarch,  and  now  soared  high  and  higher  yet 
with  intolerable  splendor.  Whole  walls  of  colored 
lights  finely  shaded  startled  like  the  creations  of 
genii,  wreaths  in  which  the  hues  were  richly  yet 
harmoniously  contrasted,  and  globes,  and  crowns, 
and  birds  of  fire  seemed  fixed  by  magic  in  the 
intense  blue  above.  From  the  tall  crowded  homes 
of  poverty,  from  palaces  and  temples,  from  column 
and  portico,  from  consecrated  groves,  and  gardens 
hallowed  by  love  and  friendship;  shone  a 
welcome  to  the  advancing  emperor.  And 
between  these  superb  illuminations  were  garlands 
of  dark  olive,  and  vine  leaves,  and  boughs  of 
orange  and  lemon.  Covering  the  dry  and  dusty 
streets  were  carpets  of  blossoms,  the  choicest  of 
Nature's  children — roses  and  violets,  lilies,  ane- 
mones, honey  suckles,- and  the  golden  cistus,  all 
the  gay  train  that  Summer  loves,  to  be  trampled 
upon  and  crushed  by  the  tyrant  and  his  minions. 
The  air  was  filled  with  perfume  yielded  by  the 
bruis^ed  flowers,  and  strange,  rich  scents  breathed 
from  innumerable  censers.  From  every  part  the 
queenly  city  poured  out  her  people.  In  countless 
throngs,  crowding  and  pressing  upon  each  other, 
they  came  robed  in  white  and  crowned  with 
laurel,  some  with  pride  upon  their  features,  others 
with  scorn,  and  humiliation,  and  despair  stamped 
deep  into  their  burning  and  angry  brows. 

At  length  the  head  of  the  vast  procession 
appeared  on  the  road  leading  to  Puteoli.  Sud- 
denly a  shout  rent  the  air.  It  went  from  street  to 
street,  from  quarter  to  quarter,  wild,  prolonged 
and  deafening,  till  it  died  away  and  the  last  glad 
sound  came  over  the  multitude  faintly  and  sweet 
as  a  spirit  cadence.  Wearily,  wearily  passed  the 
performers  in  that  gorgeous  pageant  between  the 
tall  pillars,  beneath  the  high-browed  and  sculptured 
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arches,  while  the  triaraphat  music  swept  over  the 
mighty  column,  answered  again  and  again  by 
haughty  tones  till  the  concluding  peal  met  and 
mingled  with  the  chimea  of  the  dashing  sea. 
Brilliantly  flashed  the  armor  of  the  soldiery,  the 
imperial  guard  and  the  splendidly  accoutred  ca- 
ralry  ;  and  above  them  were  wrought  and  tassel- 
led  banners,  and  standards  which  had  shone  in  a 
hundred  combats.  In  a  car  covered  with  gold  and 
purple  and  drawn  by  milk  white  steeds  was  the 
emperor,  and,  attended  by  an  immense  body  of 
his  Parthian  nobility,  with  his  sword  nailed  to 
his  scabbard  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render it,  shame  on  his  cheek,  and  hatred  in  his 
heart,  followed  the  dethroned  Tiridates.  Strange 
to  say,  too,  there  were  young  girls  with  jewels 
twined  in  their  hair  and  scattered  over  their  gar- 
ments, gladiators  and  dwarfs,  dancers,  and  co- 
medians in  sock  and  buskin.  African  slaves  fol- 
lowed, with  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  their 
horses  decorated  with  the  richest  trappings. 

The  emperor  had  arrived  opposite  the  Jewess 
and  her  group,  when  a  coronet  of  gems  was  let 
down  by  glittering  cords  just  before  him.  He 
paused,  and  it  lay  at  his  feet.  At  that  moment, 
when  all  eyes  were  directed  upward  to  learn 
whence  it  came,  a  garland  of  Inmpa  blazed  out, 
throwing  their  radiance  full  upon  the  unfortunate 
Flora.  Her  apprehensions  had  been  quieted  by 
the  precautions  of  her  companion  and,  forgetful 
of  all  save  the  scene  before  her,  she  had  uncon- 
sciously let  fall  the  hooded  robe  to  which  she 
trusted  for  concealment,  and  the  pale  gold  of  her 
tresses  mingled  with  the  white  gauze  which 
floated  about  her  in  folds  of  gossamer  like  a  fine 
veil  of  silver  mist.  Purity,  refinement,  feeling, 
were  in  her  changeful  and  tell-tale  eyes,  and  she 
stood  there  so  delicate,  so  spirituelU,  the  beauti- 
ful incarnation  of  a  beautfful  thought.  She  was 
rudely  awakened  from  her  dream  by  the  gaze  of 
so  many  people  and  the  unwelcome  murmur  of 
admiration  which  reached  her  ear.  She  drew  the 
fallen  garment  quickly  over  her,  while  the  proud 
blood  deepened  upon  her  brow  and  coursed  in 
veins  of  fire  under  her  pearly  skin. 

"  By  all  the  gods !  **  exclaimed  Nero,  "  I  knew 
not  my  capital  held  so  much  beauty.  A  sight  of 
tiiat  face  were  worth  ten  pageants  like  this.  Who 
is  she  7  Know'st  her !  **  he  asked,  turning  to  a 
freedman  beside  him. 

**  She  is  the  daughter  of  Flavius  Ammianus, 
and  is  called  the  Flower  of  the  Tiber." 

"  Ah !  BO  much  the  better,  Tigellinus ;  my 
triumph  will  be  complete.     Are  there  any  more  ? " 

"  The  mother." 

**  Yes,  ihc  mother.    Handsome,  is  she  ?  ** 

"  A  perfect  Juno.  Such  a  one  as  Ctesar  would 
have  chosen." 

**  We  will  have  them  both  then.    It  would  be  a 


pity  to  part  bo  much  merit.  To  the  golden  palace 
with  them  this  very  night,  TigeIlino&  But  not 
yet,"  he  added,  seeing  the  freedman  about  to 
descend  from  the  chariot,  "  not  quite  yet." 

The  Ssrrian  had  wisely  plannefl  and  skilfully 
executed,  but  a  love  wakenil  as  her  hate  watched 
over  her  destined  victims.  The  Jewess  marked 
all  and  as  soon  as  the  immediate  attendants  of 
the  emperor  had  passed,  she  communicated  by 
signals  with  her  sturdy  followers.  Slowly  and  as 
if  by  chance,  they  closed  op  before  her  companion, 
and  then  lifting  her  gently  from  the  platform  they 
consigned  her  to  those  behind  and  below  them, 
who  bore  her  swiftly  away.  Others  yet  were 
speedily  and  noiselessly  despatched  to  alarm  the 
lady  Flavia,  and  ere  the  imperial  messengers 
arrived  to  enforce  their  lord's  command,  mother 
and  daughter  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms 
beyond  the  Tiber. 


Another  than  the  monarch  had  marked  the  Ro- 
man girl  with  a  more  then  passing  admiration. 
The  Median  prince,  nephew  to  Tiridates,  rode 
beside  the  imperial  car  and  his  gaze,  at  first  bold 
and  humiliating,  became  instantly  deferential,  re- 
buked and  chastened  by  the  exquisite  purity  of  her 
beauty.  In  that  one  glance  his  dream  of  loveliness 
was  fulfilled.  Henceforth  he  was  not  to  create  but- 
to  remember,  for  he  had  beheld  the  embodiment 
of  his  life's  ideal.  For  the  first  time  and  uncon- 
sciously he  had  looked  beyond  the  outward  form. 
He  did  not  know  that  soul  had  whispered  to  soul, 
he  only  knew  that  ihat  which  stirred  within  his 
bosom  was  higher,  holier  than  aught  he  had  felt 
before.  A  delicious  unrest  possessed  him,  a  suc- 
cession of  dreamy,  undefinable,  yet  tumultuous 
[*  emotions.  The  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  change  making  every  thing  tenfold 
more  joyous  and  attractive.  Ah  !  the  warm  glow 
of  the  East  was  on  his  cheek,  and  this  was  his 
first  love. 

The  days  went  by,  and  with  .each  one  as  it 
passed  the  young  prince  searched  into  the  hidden 
wealth  of  his  own  spirit.  Under  the  influence  of 
his  awakened  affections  the  good  and  noble  within 
him,  which  had  been  obscured  but  not  eradicated, 
wrought  itself  out  in  generous  acts  and  high  en- 
deavors. But  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  original 
of  his  cherished  heart  picture.  His  pulse  beat 
quickly  with  every  glimpse  of  tunic  or  stola,  his 
restless  eye  sought  each  fair  face  which  looked  out 
from  the  glittering  chariots,  and  scanned  eagerly 
the  female  figures  that  thronged  the  theatres  and 
palaces.  He  traversed  the  broad  streets  of  the 
new  quarters,  and  the  narrow,  gloomy  ones  of  the 
old.  He  was  jostled  by  Spanish  dancing  girls, 
dwarfs,  jesters  and  charioteers.  The  Dacian 
porter,  the  Greek  artist,  the  Alexandrian  buffoon, 
the  tall  Briton  and  the  fierce  Sard  alike  brushed 
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his  mantle  wiibout  inqairy  or  reproof.  Constantly 
disappointed  he  became  disturbed  and  sad.  Must 
he  return  without  her  who  had  rerealed  him  to 
himself  7  her  who  had  taught  him  how  blessed  a 
thing  is  a  first,  full,  deep  affection,  so  unselfish,  so 
abiding,  so  unlike  the  iftaddening  thrill  of  passion 
or  the  light  ever-changing  spells  of  fancy? 

He  was  one  day  pacing  a  secluded  alley  in  the 
garden  of  Nero  when  Alana  suddenly  crossed  his 
path.  He  recognized  her  and,  after  a  respectful 
salutation,  spoke  of  the  gay  pageant  and  the  gar- 
land of  brilliant  lamps. 

"  I  am  honored  by  your  remembrance,"  an- 
swered the  Jewess,  "  :hougli  it  was  sadly  against 
my  will  that  I  was  made  so  conspicuous." 

**  Thanks,  then,  that  thy  will  was  not  consulted  ; 
but  tell  me,  beautiful  maiden,  who  was  it  stood  at 
thy  side  like  a  cloud  robed  goddess?  Perhaps  she 
is  one  of  thine  own  household,  for  thine  eye  rested 
very  lovingly  upon  her." 

"  Thou  hast  learned  little  of  Rome,"  returned 
Alana, "  if  thou  knowest  not  that  it  is  scarce  safe  to 
converse  of  our  private  affairs  with  our  kindred, 
much  less  to  entrust  them  to  the  keeping  of  a 
stranger.  What  pledge  canst  thou  offer  for  thine 
honor!" 

"  The  word,  lady,  of  a  prince  and  a  soldier." 

**  Prince  and  soldier,"  repeated  Alana,  sportive- 
ly. *'  With  us  they  are  but  other  names  for  tyrant 
and  robber.  But  there  is  truth  on  thy  countenance, 
and  this  shall  be  thine  aid  when  title  and  sword 
would  alike  fail  thee.  When  the  shadows  have 
wrapped  the  city  meet  me  at  the  narrow  bridge 
that  spans  the  Tiber  by  a  single  arch,  and  I  will 
conduct  thee  to  the  lady's  presence  unless  slie 
forbids." 


The  Jewess  had  learned  the  whole  history  of 
the  prince.  She  knew  that  he  was  noble  and 
generous,  and  that  he  loved  truly  her  youthful 
fHend.  The  idea  pleased  her.  Should  the  affec- 
tion be  mutual  it  would  procure  for  her  guests  a 
secure  asylum,  which  they  could  never  find  in 
Rome.  The  young  man  breathed  quickly  and 
his  foot  pressed  the  earth  less  firmly  than  usual  as 
be  followed  his  guide.  All  the  pride  and  contempt 
which  bad  before  mingled  with  his  thoughts  of 
woman  had  vanished.  The  mind,  educated  mind, 
which  had  shone  on  the  sweet  countenance  of 
Flora,  had,  though  be  knew  not  what  it  was,  in- 
spired him  wiih  respect,  and  through  her  the 
whole  sex  was  elevated  in  his  eyes.  He  had  ar- 
rayed his  person  with  the  utmost  care  and  yet  he 
felt  while  he  did  so  that  such  solicitude  would 
scarcely  recommend  him.  He  was  uncertain  how 
to  appear  and  what  to  say,  and  he  was  anxious 
and  silent. 

They  passed  through  narrow  lanes  to  a  low, 
massive  portal  which  compelled  them  to  stop  ere 


entering.  A  wilderness  of  turns  and  windings 
succeeded,  and  l<>ng  passages  whose  stone  walla 
were  almost  dripping  with  the  accumulated  mois- 
ture. At  length  the  air  grew  fresher,  and  they 
entered  a  room,  three  sides  of  which  were  lattice 
work,  so  white  and  delicate  that  it  seemed  cut 
from  ivory.  Here  and  there  the  fragile  bars  were 
interrupted  by  gilded  ornaments  and  mosaics  of 
rare  woods.  Twined  within  and  without,  falling 
in  festoons  and  then  knotted  up  again,  were  vines 
springing  from  marble  vases,  and  high  up  amidst 
their  clustering  blossoms  hung  silver  lamps,  send- 
ing a  pleasant  light  down  through  the  sleeping 
foliage.  Violet  colored  cushions,  over  which  the 
flowers  seeVned  to  have  been  scattered  rather  than 
wrought,  lay  about,  intermingled  with  chairs 
gracefully  fashioned  from  ebony  and  cedar  inlaid 
with  pearl.  There  were  small  tables,  too,  elab- 
orately carved  and  strewn  with  manusciipts, 
guitars,  goblets  of  wine  and  baskets  of  half  fin- 
ished embroidery,  which  displayed  the  rich  frag- 
ments of  silk  through  their  golden  network. 

But  none  of  these  tasteful  ornaments  saw  the 
Median  prince,  for  the  lady  of  his  heart  was 
there,  the  same  soft  curls  upon  her  neck,  the  same 
fleecy  drapery  around  her  fragile  figure,  in  all  the 
same  save  that  her  face  seemed  to  him  yet  more 
delicately  expressive.  The  lady  Flavia  received 
him  courteously  and  soon  placed  him  at  ease, 
while  Flora  marked  with  approbation  his  slender 
though  well  developed  form,  his  high  brow,  the 
subdued  brilliancy  of  his  superb  eyes,  and  the 
ease  and  grace  of  his  demeanor,  in  which  there 
appeared  dignity  unmarred  by  arrogance  or  con- 
ceit. 

When  she  joined  in  the  conversation  her  mother 
retired  a  short  distance,  for  she  was  weary  and 
harassed,  and  preferred  to  remain  silent.  The 
young  people  soon  discovered  topics  familiar  to 
them  both.  They  moved  as  if  by  one  impulse 
nearer  the  door,  which  waa  shaded  by  a  group  of 
orange  trees.  The  moon  beams  played  over  their 
glossy  leaves,  and  they  whispered  with  perfumed 
breath  loving  and  beautiful  things  to  the  dewy 
night.  There  was  an  ever-changing  succession  of 
light  and  shadow  along  the  narrow  vista  through 
which  they  gazed,  and  closing  it  was  an  aviary, 
where  ever  and  anon  some  Bastem  bird,  awakened 
from  its  slumber,  sang  a  last  good  even  and  then 
hid  its  head  again  beneath  its  folded  wings.  But 
a  deeper  light  was  shining  in  those  young,  beating 
hearts,  a  more  delicious  melody  floated  from  and 
over  them.  The  prince  at  last  glided  to  the 
young  girl's  feet.  In  those  low,  sweet  tones  which 
entrance  more  than  beauty  he  spoke  of  his  fiir  off 
home.  He  painted  the  velvet  lawns  and  the 
white  snow  of  its  crested  mountains.  Sometimes 
he  touched  upon  old,  heroic  histories  that  he  might 
see  the  eye  of  his  listener  kindle  with  his  own. 
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bat  he  loved  best  the  drooping  lush  and  the  tender 
sympathy  that  lingered  there  when  he  chose  little 
domestic  themes,  the  pastimes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
pictured  his  young  brothers  casting  the  jerreed,  or 
bounding  onward  in  the  chase. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  the 
Jewess  stood  again  on  the  little  bridge  with  her 
guest.  A  smile  was  on  her  Up,  for  all  the  evening 
she  had  been  weaving  a  romance  of  which  be  was 
the  hero ;  and  long  after  he  had  waved  his  last 
farewell  she  stood  bending  over  the  wsters  build- 
ing a  pretty  air  castle  for  the  Flower  of  the  Tiber. 


\ 


[t  was  the  last  night  of  Tiridates's  stay  in  Rome» 
and  Nero  reproduced  in  his  honor  the  fete  which 
Tigellinus  had,  a  short  time  previous,  given  to 
himself  The  same  spot  was  chosen,  the  gardens 
of  Agrippa  lying  behind  the  Pantheon,  and  there 
were  the  same  gorgeousness,  the  same  profusion, 
and  the  same  theatrical  air  that  marked  all  his 
enterprises  and  characterized  all  his  amusements. 
The  productions  of  every  climate  and  many 
countries  were  brought  together.  The  8wift>fooied 
deer  peered  out  from  the  thicket,  the  brown  sibsib 
far  from  bis  native  Atlas  burrowed  in  the  path  of 
the  gentle  giraffe,  and  the  dark-eyed  gazelle  trem- 
bled  at  the  greyhound  of  Bagdad.  There  were 
deep  woods  where  the  oak  and  larch,  the  elm  and 
pine  mingled  with  the  dark  leaved  ilex;  and 
dingles  where  frolicked  the  capricious  light,  now 
pouring  itself  down  in  a  startling,  dazzling  shower, 
and  now  coyly  retreating.  Noble  pinasters  and 
plumed  palms  looked  down  upon  orange  bowers 
and  hedges  of  roses,  where  sang  the  thrush  and 
nightingale,  and  clasping  vines  drooped  orouod  the 
lapwing,  whose  language  as  she  brooded  over  the 
gushing  waters  men  thought  to  have  been  framed 
for  the  human  ear.  Fairy  temples  of  Parian  mar* 
ble  stood  in  the  cool  groves,  and  reliefs  of  mythic 
legends  seemed  endowed  with  life  in  the  ever 
flitting  shadows. 

Marbles  were  there  in  which  the  mighty  mas- 
ters, whose  memory  was  to  grow  green  with  time, 
had  written  a  history  of  their  art.  The  perfumed 
Sybarite  and  imitative  Tarentine  had  sent  thither 
their  offerings,  while  the  hard  outline  and  truth  of 
detail  of  the  age  anterior  to  Phidias,  the  sublimity 
and  completeness  which  he  reached  and  taught  in 
his  Attic  school,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  succeed- 
ing period  completed  the  page.  Colossal  figures 
with  massy  foreheads,  serene  countenances  and 
majestic  eyes,  and  groups  exhibiting  a  lofty  purity 
and  repose,  or  a  profound  tenderness,  inspired  the 
gazer  with  a  reverence  for  the  mythic  grandeW, 
an  admiration  of  the  mythic  beauty  with  which 
man  had  in  vain  sought  to  satisfy  his  thirsty  heart. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  spread  a  lake  like 
a  sheet  of  burnished  gold  in  the  slant  beams  of  the 


setting  sun.  On  its  bosom  floated  an  island  com- 
posed of  broad  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other. 
Upon  them  were  porticoes,  miniature  cascades  and 
superb  fountains.  There  grew  the  rose  of  Pes- 
tum,  the  acanthus,  the  festive  mimosa,  and  the 
fragrant  ipomaia.  The  beautiful  ocymum,  the 
bridal  dafibdil  and  the  cacalia,  forgetful  of  her 
Ethiopian  home,  opened  their  honeyed  cells ;  and, 
beside  the  gorgeous  hibiscus,  the  sensitive  acacia, 
dear  to  theunuught  Arab,  bowed  its  silken  tassels, 
caressmg  thus  the  guest  beneath  its  shade.  A  jet 
of  pure  falemian  crowned  the  islet,  rising  between 
shafts  of  fretted  gold  and  falling  back  in  a  shower 
of  molten  rubies  into  the  snowy  basin  beneath. 

Beautiful  women  in  all  the  glittering  array 
which  drew  upon  them  the  sarcasm  of  their  poets, 
young  girls,  and  children  of  a  dozen  Summers 
danced  in  the  grassy  alleys.  Grave  senators  and 
cowering  magistrates,  and  throngs  of  nobles  gaily 
habited  jostled  against  each  other,  and  amid  the 
rustling  foliage,  the  arrowy  light  glanced  from  the 
armor  of  the  Imperial  guard. 

The  twilight  gathered  her  shadows.  The  deep- 
est flung  she  where  the  night  wind  played  on  the 
lyres  of  the  tall  pines,  and  among  the  oaken  arches 
where  the  dryads  met.  But  lightly  she  hovered 
over  the  flowers  which  lifted  their  orisons  in  in- 
cense, and  quietly  stole  she  the  glitter  from  the 
dimpled  lake  and  the  radiance  from  the  spray 
drops.  For  a  moment  the  song  and  dance  were 
stilled,  and  then  rose  softly,  softly,  a  delicious 
harmony,  which  seemed  bom  of  the  trembling  lily 
bells.  Other  tones  answer^,  and  then  the  mu- 
sicians joined  in  a  chorus  sweet,  dreamy  and  sug- 
gestive, echoing  and  re-echoing  in  the  chambers 
of  the  soul.  There  were  pauses  between  the 
strains  and  each  succeeding  one  was  a  thought 
louder  than  the  other.  At  length  martial  instru- 
ments sent  forth  their  inspiring  notes,  and  a  burst 
of  lofty,  triumphal  music  went  up  to  the  silent 
stars.  Then  from  pillar  and  shrine,  from  grove 
and  alley  and  cherished  fane,  there  blazed  thou- 
sands of  torches,  making  the  whole  brilliant  as 
mid-day.  And  from  the  sleeping  waters,  from  the 
graceful  boats  covered  with  gold  and  ivory,  from 
the  tall  vases  set  round  with  orient  gems,  from  the 
gilded  arches  the  rays  were  brightly  almost  fiercely 
returned. 

The  revelry  was  at  its  height,  and  the  prince  with- 
drew from  the  royal  circle  to  muse  upon  his  betroth* 
ed  bride.  He  thouzht  of  her  sylvan  retreat  and  of  the 
happy  evenings  he  had  spent  there.  He  recalled  her 
looks,  her  tones,  her  bashful,  blushing  confession,  till 
she  grew  dearer  to  him  even  than  she  had  been 
before.  Then  he  busied  himself  with  plans  for  orna- 
menting his  Eastern  home.  Here  he  would  build  an 
aviary ;  there,  sheltered  from  wind  and  storm, should 
blossom  the  flowers  and  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  tro- 
pics. Rare  marbles  should  edge  the  little  lake  near 
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his  palace,  and  on  the  island  in  its  midst  he  would 
raise  a  bower  where  birds  should  glance  among  the 
leaTes,  and  where  he  would  sit  with  his  bride  and 
piny  the  airs  she  loved  and  read  the  eloquent  words 
of  the  olden  time. 

A  bsnd  of  young  girls  approached.  They  danced 
round  and  round  him,  advanced,  retreated  and  ad- 
vanced again.  Then  they  showered  upon  him  the 
sweet  buds  of  the  nard,  and  as  they  did  so  the 
youth  recognized  the  Jewess.  Wherefore  had  she 
sought  him  7  How  dared  she  venture  there  1  A 
dimness  seized  hira,  a  presentiment  of  evil  which 
rendered  him  powerless.  He  cast  on  her  a  bewil- 
dered   glance  full  of  pain,  but  he  said  nothing. 

Presently  the  merry  dancers  with  light,  ringing 
laughter  passed  twice  round  him  and  one  by  one 
vanished  behind  a  pillar.  Alsna  was  the  last  and 
she  spoke  in  a  dialect  of  the  Persian,  as  if  fearfu 
of  being  overheard, "  Thy  betrothed  is  in  the  palace 
of  Nero." 

There  was  a  fierce  light  in  the  prince's  eye,  the 
blood  gushed  up  to  his  brow,  and  grasping  his  sword 
he  drove  it  into  the  earth  with  such  energy  that, 
meeting  the  foundation  below,  it  was  shivered  to  its 
carved  and  jewelled  hilt.  Partially  tranquilized 
by  the  action,  he  planted  his  feet  firmly  sgainst  a 
date  tree  before  him,  buried  his  face  in  his  robe,  and 
with  the  rapidity  of  invention  peculiar  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  South,  tempered  by  Northern  coolness, 
surveyed  his  position  and  arranged  his  plans.  An 
hour  after  his  seat  was  vacant  and  his  scheme  sp- 
proached  its  accomplishment. 


< 


Purple  draperies  wrought  with  golden  crowns  and 
lutes  and  lyres  swept  over  the  walls  of  a  gorgeous 
chamber,  looped  up  at  convenient  distances  by  bands 
of  precious  stones.  Sometimes  they  were  drawn 
far  aside  to  exhibit  specimens  of  inlaying,  some- 
times they  were  artfully  disposed  to  reveal  glimpses, 
only  of  the  beauties  beyond.  The  floor  was  of 
black  marble,  a  clear  brilliant  black,  which  gleam- 
ed like  a  vast  gem  wherevcir  a  ray  broke  upon  it. 

There  were  no  windows, and  the  rich  light  came, 
or  seemed  to  do  so,  from  an  immense  cluster  of  dia- 
monds in  the  centre  of  the  arching  roof.  Reclin- 
ing upon  a  couch,  his  guitar  at  his  feet,  and  his 
mind  intent  upon  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  piece  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  ensuing  morning,  was 
Nero,  the  scourge  of  the  Roman  world.  Opposite, 
by  a  censer  sculptured  with  wonderful  art,  sat  an 
old  man,  older  than  the  ordinary  race  of  men,  yet 
neither  bowed  nor  feeble.  The  expression  of  his 
eyes  was  strange  and  even  fearful,  for,  spell  like,  it 
bound  the  gazer  until  he  saw  a  still,  clear  fire  in- 
creasing ever  in  their  depths.  He  wore  sandals  of 
ivory,  and  his  dress,  loose  and  flowing,  leaving  the 
arms  bare,  was  fastened  by  a  medal,  bearing  on  its 
surface  the  mystic  characters  of  his  art.    Four 


other  magicians  sat  beside  him,  two  on  either  hand 
and  a  careful  observation  might  have  detected  the 
young  prince  in  the  kneeling  form  behind  them.    . 

"  Canst  thou  keep  silence  ?"  aaked  the  magi- 
cian. 

**  Ay,  like  the  dead,"  answered  Nero,  carelessly. 

'*Iknow  not  the  mood  of  the  spirits.  It  may 
be  gentle  or  wrathful,  but  they  must  not  be  offended 
by  speech  or  sign." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  the  emperor. 

The  magician  bowed  his  head,  and  presently  a 
sweet  scent  like  that  of  spring  violets  fitted  the 
chamber.  An  agreeable  languor  crept  over  the 
monarch.  He  turned  his  couch  partly  round,  ad- 
justed the  pillows,  and  stretched  himself  at  length 
with  an  air  of  pleasant  expectation. 

Aerial  music  floated  around  him,  a  rosy  light 
dawned  opposite,  increased,  then  faded  as  it  had 
come.  The  interior  of  a  theatre  emerged  from  a 
mass  of  shadows.  Knight  and  senator,  poet  and 
orator,  the  soldiery  and  the  rabble  all  were  there. 
The  actor  knelt  upon  the  stage,  his  hands  out- 
stretched, his  manner  almost  abjectly  submissive. 
A  thunder-tone  of  applause  burst  from  the  au- 
dience, and  Nero  recognized  himself. 

Player  and  spectator  disappeared,  a  scent  of 
mingled  perfumes  arose, not  dense  and  stifling, but 
delicate  and  fresh  as  when  borne  upon  Arabian 
zephyrs.  A  dark  point  succeeded,  gradually  in- 
creasing until  the  walls  of  the  imperial  cabinet 
became  visible.  A  vase  stood  on  a  golden  table, 
and  beside  it  bent  in  close  conference  a  tribune 
and  a  hag  horrible  to  the  vision.  Her  shaggy 
locks,  her  distorted  and  malicious  features,  her 
gaunt  figure,  emaciated  by  the  exhalations  from 
her  puieons,  were  all  distinct.  Tiny  garlands  of 
smoke  rose  above  the  vase,  but  still  she  stirred  the 
compound, still  fed  the  lamp  beneath,  still  muttered 
her  spell.  A  dense  vapor  enveloped  her,  and  from 
amid  its  folds  there  came  a  royal  banquetting 
hall.  Servants  passed  and  re-passed  with  trays 
and  baskets,  and  dishes  of  fruits  and  conserves, 
and  reclining  at  table  amid  the  youthful  nobility 
was  Britan  cus.  the  son  of  Claudius.  He  raif«d 
a  goblet  to  his  lips,  drank  the  contents  and  fell  to 
the  floor  writhing  convulsively.  The  motion 
ceased,  blackness  settled  upon  the  sad,  patient 
face,  the  limbs  relaxed,  and  he  was  carried  from 
the  apartment,  dead. 

With  the  wild  fury  of  an  enraged  lion  Nero 
glared  on  the  magicians.  But  they  heeded  him 
not.  Pallid  and  motionless,  they  themselves  might 
well  have  inspired  awe  with  their  white  flowing 
garments,  their  rigid  postures  and  their  deathly 
silence.  That  lulling  fragrance  swept  by,  and  it 
grew  dark,  very,  very  dark. 

The  glimmer  of  a  lamp  partially  illuminated 
the  dressing  room  of  Agrippina.  Palsied  with 
terror  she  lay  upon  a  couch,  mute,  helpless,  and 
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attended  only  by  a  croochiag,  trembling  slave. 
Her  hair  had  broken  from  its  band  of  diamonds 
and  fell  in  sable  masses  to  the  tesselated  floor,  her 
robes  had  been  disordered  by  her  frantic  toes- 
ings,  and  the  mantle  which  bad  been  wrapped  aboot 
her  was  rent  to  fragments  at  her  feet.  For  a  mo- 
ment all  was  quiet,  then  a  confased  soand  was 
heard,  growing  louder  and  louder,  until  cries  and 
shouts  and  imprecations  blended  in^ne  frightful 
uproar.  There  was  a  tramp  of  heavy  feet,  the 
drapery  of  the  chamber  was  rudely  drawn  asifle, 
and  grimly,  sternly  gathered  the  ruffian  band 
around  the  ill-fated  lady.  She  spoke,  but  received 
no  reply ;  again,  but  there  was  no  answer.  One 
blow,  another,  and  another,  and  the  widow  and 
mother  of  an  emperor  lay  lifeless  and  alone. 

Again  Nero  turned  toward  the  magicians,  but 
his  glance  was  full  of  remorse  and  terror.  They 
did  not  perceive  him.  Pale  and  cold  they  sat 
horror  stricken,  mastered  by  a  resistless  power. 
Back  from  the  transparent  brow  of  a  lovely  woman 
were  knotted  the  wavy  tresses.  Her  meek  eyes 
were  cast  down  with  an  expression  of  profound 
grief,  her  hands  were  clasped,  and  she  pleaded,  oh 
how  touchingly !  for  the  poor  boon  of  life.  She 
was  unheard.  Hired  ruffians,  with  coarse  unfeel- 
ing mirth,  seized  her  and  bore  her  away.  They 
returned  again,  and  laid  her  almost  reverently  upon 
the  cushions.  But  the  ros^  hue  did  not  flush  the 
lips,  the  little  hand  made  no  dimple  in  the  round 
white  cheek.  The  sorrows  of  Octavia  were  over. 
The  strong  heart  which  had  known  only  torture 
had  ceased  to  beat. 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  frame  of  Nero.  A 
sharp  pain  seemed  eating  away  his  life.  He  cast 
on  the  magicians  an  appealing  look,  he  stretched 
his  hands  tremblingly  toward  them  in  supplication. 
But  they  seemed  to  have  no  control  over  the 
spirits  which  thus  veiled  themselves  with  the  at- 
tributes of  humanity. 

From  behind  the  fleecy  clouds  the  moon  came 
out  and  smiled  upon  sleeping  Rome.  The  view 
was  enchanting.  The  triumphal  arches  with  the 
shadows  nestled  in  the  hollows  of  their  carvings, 
the  fluted  columns,  the  majestic  temples,  the  Pa- 
rian palaces,  the  superb  baths,  and  amid  them 
the  green  tops  of  the  sacred  groves  and  the  cher- 
ished trees  of  the  private  gardens.  It  was  all 
still,  so  still  as  to  make  audible  the  murmur  of  the 
Tiber  singing  its  antique  histories  to  the  dwellers 
of  the  Latian  plain.  Coming  from  the  forum  in- 
cendiaries noiselessly  applied  lighted  torches  to  the 
combustibles  in  their  way.  Soon  a  thread  of  fire 
shot  up  from  the  circus  near  Mount  Palatine  and 
was  answered  from  Mount  Coalian.  Twice  the 
flames  soared  high  over  the  wall,  twice  stooped  as 
if  saluting  the  city  and  each  other,  then  the  proud 
element  rioted  in  its  chainless  freedom.  It  rushed 
along  the  narrow  and  winding  streets,  it  curled 


around  the  trophies,  it  enveloped  the  inimitable 
works  of  Grecian  art,  it  climbed  the  towers,  it 
crested  the  lofty  domes,  ir  caressed  with  consuming 
touch  the  shrines  of  a  hundred  generations.  High 
above  the  fane  of  Evander,  over  the  pelace  of 
Numa,  and  up  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in 
great  billowy  waves  and,  ever  and  anon,  some 
mighty  roar  drowned  for  an  instant  all  other 
sounds.  The  wretched  people  thronged  and 
trampled  u^on  each  other,  hemmed  in  and  suflb- 
cated  by  the  fearful  wall.  And  Nero  saw  it,  heard 
the  prayers  and  groans  and  curses  which  went  up 
in  one  terrible  voice  to  Heaven  ;  he  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  that  vast  conflagration  and  was  blinded 
by  the  intensity  of  its  vivid  glare.  He  fainted 
while  the  flames  subsided,  swept  madly  upward, 
and  then  went  out. 

A  breeze  restored  him.  He  was  sick  at  heart, 
but  be  must  see  the  end.  Was  it  possible  1  Could 
it  be?  Yes!  it  was  himself !  and,  with  eyes  al- 
most bursting  from  their  sockets,  he  watched  the 
flying  horseman.  Without  shoe  or  robe,  with  only 
a  tunic  and  a  rusty  cloak,  he  fled  for  life  from  the 
city.  He  dismounted.  He  entered  a  miserable 
room.  He  threw  himself  upon  a  pallet  bed.  He 
gazed  through  the  aperture  before  him  on  a  new 
made  grave.  He  wept.  He  started  up.  Then  as 
the  tramp  of  honemen  smote  upon  his  ear  stabbed 
himself  with  a  dagger.  He  fell  back,  the  fierce 
war  of  fiendish  passions  stamped  on  his  livid  coun- 
tenance, as  if  even  in  death  they  refused  to  leave 
their  dwelling  place. 

In  the  most  abject  fear 'Nero  would  have  im-. 
plored  the  magicians  to  avert  his  doom,  would 
have  prayed  them,  knelt  to  them,  when  a  majestic 
form  approached  him.  With  the  dark  hair  swept 
back  from  the  powerful  brow,  and  the  robe  care- 
fully arranged,  it  came  on,  on.  There  was  no 
heaving  of  the  massive  chest,  no  beating  of  the 
heart,  no  flutter  of  the  pulse,  no  movement  of  the 
garments.  Nero  would  have  sprung  back,  would 
have  hidden  himself,  would  have  wrapped  his 
mantle  over  his  face,  but  that  unwavering  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  him,  and  threateningly  was  raised  the 
uplifted  finger.  Nearer,  nearer,  and  the  silken 
curtains  of  the  canopy  rustled  as  in  fear,  and  the 
light  flowed  burningly  red  fi-om  the  clustering 
diamonds.  The  monarch  would  have  emptied  his 
treasury  to  avoid  those  well  known  features.  He 
clasped  feebly  his  trembling  fingers,  and  a  faint 
shiver  tan  through  his  frame  as  a  stern  voice  ut- 
tered the  words,  "  Yield,  tyrant,  the  daughter  of 
Flavins." 

Nero  moved  not,  and  slowly,  slowly,  slowly, 
there  came  gliding  from  many  points  the  victims  of 
his  cruelty.  Slowly,  slowly,  with  cold,  stony  eyes, 
and  bringing  into  that  perfumed  chamber  the 
damp  scent  of  the^tomb.  Seneca  and  Lucan, 
Sylla  and  Plautus,  Vetus  and  PoUutia,  and  scores 
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upon  scores  of  the  great,  the  wise,  the  good,  came 
sileDtly,  steadily  together  joined  by  some  strange, 
mysterioufl  sympathy. 

And  Nero  felt  their  presence,  ay,  to  his  inmost 
soul,  but  the  summoned  words  came  not  at  his 
bidding.  His  signet  ring  was  on  his  finger,  and  he 
threw  it  toward  the  magicians.  None  seemed  to 
heed  the  act,  but  the  prince  received  it  and  was 
gone.  Then,  one  by  one,  slowly  and  silently,  the 
spirits  passed  away.  Without  the  power  lo  turn 
aside,  the  emperor  watched  them,  and  when  all 
trace  of  them  had  faded  he  lay  senseless  and 
death-like  under  the  regal  canopy. 


The  first  grey  of  morning  broke  in  the  Eastern 
sky,  when  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  halted  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill.  They  had  ridden  far  and  fast, 
and  long  lines  of  foam  edged  the  accoutrements  of 


their  jaded  chargers.  In  their  centre  were  the 
lady  Flavia,  Alana  and  her  family,  and  Flora,  with 
the  prince  at  her  bridle  rein.  They  conversed  to- 
gether a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  forward  at 
the  same  rapid  pace  as  before. 

Nero  had  no  thought  for  them.  Remorse,  pro- 
found and  terrible,  had  been  awakened,  and  he 
was  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  his  crimes. 
They  camAbrward  in  myriads,  claiming  to  be 
remembered,  and  marking  each  day,  each  hour  of 
m^ny  years,  with  its  own  particular  transgression. 

Tiridates  awaited  but  the  coming  of  his  nephew 
to  set  out  with  his  splendid  train.  He  grew  im- 
patient. Is  he  mad  or  dead  ?  he  asked.  "  He 
has  gone  on,"  said  an  old  man,  and  the  king  x&ve 
the  signal  for  departure.  But  it  was  not  till  long 
afterward,  not  indeed  till  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
that  he  learned  how  the  prince  had  twice  won  his 
bride,  the  beautiful  Flower  ol  the  Tiber. 


THE  INDIAN'S    LAMENT. 


BY      BASIL      ORMOND. 


I  SLANcS  o*er  woods  aod  moantaios  wiid, 

Where  arose  the  home  of  the  foresi-chfld, 

And  a  thoucand  warrion  brave  and  true, 

To  the  fleki'a  red  carnage  gladly  flew, 

When  their  chieftain  raiied  hie  war  cry  shrill, 

And  the  summoni  resounded  from  valley  and  hill. 

Hiis  morn  Fve  looked  on  Uie  best  of  my  race, 
Ere  his  eyelids  were  closed  in  death*s  embrace, 
And  the  sUuggling  soul  from  iU  mansion  lled| 
To  mingle  with  those  of  its  kindred  dead; 
And  I've  toag  a  song  of  delirious  grief, 
O'er  the  lonely  grave  of  my  brother-chief. 

The  waters  of  ocean  still  marmnr  deep, 
Beside  the  spot  where  my  fathers  sleep, 
Bat  I,  the  last  of  that  faithful  band, 


Am  an  exile  lone  in  a  foreign  land- 
Let  the  glttd  waves  roll,  the  winds  rush  free. 
They  bring  no  joy  in  their  course  to  me. 

Look  on  the  hills ;  their  sides  of  snow 

Bang  over  some  peopled  vale  below, 

And  the  last  faint  notes  of  an  anthem  swell 

In  their  murmuring  soft  ftom  that  wooded  dell. 

Accursed  be  the  race  who  have  robbed  my  sires 

And  qnenched  the  warmth  of  our  altars*  fires. 

Look  on  the  streams }  their  watsrs  bloe 
No  longer  support  the  light  canoOi 
But  the  white-sailed  ship  in  her  gallant  pride 
Bounds  swiftly  on  o'er  the  foaming  tide  i 
I  have  seen  enough,  and  my  wearied  breast 
Would  fain  lie  down  in  an  endlees  rest. 


THE    MERCHANT    CLERKS. 


BT     MRS.     C.     H.     BUTLER. 


•*  Troth  wvere— by  fioUo  Fiction  dretseil." 


Two  young  men  are  about  leaving  their  native 
village  to  seek  employment  in  a  large  city. 

•*  My  son,"  said  the  father  of  Arihari  "  you  are 
now  to  enter  upon  an  entirely  new  sphere  of 
action.  I  would  impress  upon  your  mind  at  this 
starting  point  of  your  life,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
the  importance  of  your  setting  forth  with  a  firm 
determination  to  make  for  yourself  a  character  and 
a  reputation  which  will  ensure  you  the  love  of 
your  friends  and  the  respect  of  your  fellow  men. 
To  do  this  aim  to  be  faithful,  honest  and  industri- 
ous. Never  lose  sight  of  your  duty  to  God,  or  of 
your  duty  to  your  parents.  Let  no  considerations 
ever  lead  you  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude — 
how  great  soever  the  temptation  be  not  tempt- 
ed. Be  &iihful  to  your  employers,  and  let  their 
interest  be  yours  also.  New  pleasures,  new  asso- 
ciates will  now  surround  you — ^it  depends  upon 
yourself  whether  they  are  such  as  may  aid  you 
to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  virtue,  or  point  you  to 
that  downward  path  which  leads  to  disgrace  and 
misery.  God  bless  you,  my  son,  and  forget  not 
my  words." 

The  father  of  George  leans  back  in  his  elbow 
chair,  takes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  gives  one  or 
two  long  drawn  complacent  whif&,  and  then,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  begins : 

**  Well,  George,  a  fine  time  you'll  have  of  it  in 
the  city  I  only  wish  I  was  young  and  stood  in 
your  shoes !  New  York  is  a  grand  place,  plenty 
of  amusement,  everything  going  on  to  keep  one 
alive ;  no  place  after  all  like  a  city  for  a  merry, 
happy  life !  However,  boy,  you  must  not  play  all 
the  time.  There  is  something  due  to  your  em- 
ployers, of  course,  but  don't  let  them  grind  you 
down.  Dress  well  and  appear  like  a  gentleman 
—a  great  deal  depends  upon  appearances.  I 
would  rather  want  a  dinner  than  a  handsome 
coat.  By  the  way,  George,  go  to  church.  It 
looks  well.  You  will  soon  find  out  which  they 
call  the  most  fashionable,  where  the  gentry  go,  I 
mean — ^maybe  to  worship  God,  maybe  to  worship 
fashion — no  matter.  There  I  would  advise  you 
to  be  seen  regularly.  Don't  be  afraid  of  anything 
or  any  body.    Nothing  will  push  you  through  the 
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world  like  impudence.  Get  up  a  reputation  for 
being  a  fine  dashing  fellow,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  get  along.** 

And  Arthur  and  George,  bidding  farewell  to 
kindred  and  friends,  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
native  village. 

These  two  young  lads  were  the  sons  of  near 
neighbors,  both  fanners  in  easy  circumstances,  yet 
preferring,  like  many  others,  to  seek  the  bustle  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  city  to  remaining  in  their  own 
pleasant  glades.  If  one-half  the  young  men  who 
may  daily  be  seen  thronging  the  doors  of  our 
warehouses  and  crowding  around  the  printing 
offices,  in  the  vain  hope  of  employment ;  lounging 
the  streets  where  idleness  opens  the  way  to  t«>mpta- 
tion,  and  temptation  gradually  enticing  them  on 
to  folly  if  not  to  crime;  would  they  but  turn  to 
the  plough  and  in  the  Jaalthful  labors  of  the 
farmer's  life,  healthful  boxFfot  mind  and  body, 
seek  a  livelihood,  then  would  vice  and  wickedness 
find  less  foot-hold  in  the  world. 

I  have  always  thought  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  very  wicked  in  the  country.  How  can  he 
be,  with  all  the  glorious  beauties  of  Nature  spread 
out  before  him,  through  which  so  forcibly  the  love 
and  kindness  of  God  are  exhibited  1  How  can  he 
turn  to  crime  amid  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely  in 
the  world  ?  There  is  Spring  with  her  balmy  air 
and  gently  budding  leaf;  Summer  with  her  bright 
and  beautiful  flowers  and  fields  of  yellow  grain  { 
and  Autumn  coming  in  robes  of  more  than  regal 
splendor  to  cast  at  his  feet  her  golden  fruits. 
Then,  even  as  gracefully  as  the  snows  o£  age 
adorn  the  man  whose  Spring,  whose  Summer  and 
whose  Autumn  of  life  have  been  passed  in  works  of 
usefulness  and  virtue,  even  so  does  hoary  Winter 
crown  the  last  days  of  the  brave  old  year  with 
beauty.  Amid  such  scenes  can  man  turn  to 
crime? 

Those  whose  days  have  ever  been  pent  within 
the  city  walls,  whose  ears  are  ceaselessly  dinned 
by  tumult  and  disorder,  whose  nights  are  illumined 
by  the  incendiary,  or  made  still  darker  by  cries  of 
murder  and  rapine,  little  know  they  of  the  holy 
lessons  which   Nature    teaches  in   the  varying 
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beauty  of  her  peacefal  valleys,  in  the  soothing 
murmur  of  her  founts  and  sireanis,  or  in  the  un- 
written music  on  the  wide  page  of  harmony 
which  her  waving  woods  attune. 

From  the  serenity  of  such  a  life,  then, the  two 
young  adventurers  proceeded  to  New  York, 
taking  with  them  no  fortune  save  the  parting 
counsel  of  their  parents — which,  however  excellent, 
too  often  weighs  but  lightly  with  the  young  in  the 
scale  with  their  own  self-confidence.  In  the  pre- 
sent caae,liowever,  Arthur  and  George  profiled, 
each  in  his  own  way,  by  the  very  opposite  advice 
given  them.  They  were  soon  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  good  situations  in  mercantile  houses,  and 
entered  upon  their  new  duties  with  equal  zeal  but 
with  very  different  views.  That  they  had  both 
their  own  interest  at  heart  is  true,  but  white 
Arthur  looked  also  for  the  advantage  of  his  em- 
ployers  as  well  as  his  own,  George,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  only  of  self;  making  a  great  show 
of  duty,  and  bustling  hither  and  thither  to  attract 
favorable  notice  to  himself  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  other  clerks.  For  a  time  his  ruse  was 
successful,  but  his  employers  could  not  long  be 
duped.  The  shallowness  of  bis  professions  was 
soon  detected,  yet,  as  he  was  really  industrious, 
and  always  respecttul  and  pleasant,  he  was  retain- 
ed in  the  situation,  though  with  neither  the  re- 
spect of  his  employers  nor  the  love  of  his  fellow 

clerks. 

Arthur  kept  steadily  and  quietly  on  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  ^^3j(g  to  which  he  bent  himaelf. 
He  was  up  early  aiJKllte,  and  in  any  emergency 
or  press  of  business  was  ever  to  be  relied  upon. 
His  fidelity  and  promptitude  gained  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  firm,  and  his  forbearance,  coupled 
with  his  ever  cheerful  willingness  to  oblige,  the 
good  will  of  his  fellows. 


The  acquaintance  and  friendship  formed  in 
early  ^t  between  the  young  men  continued  for 
^me  time  unabated.  Although  their  dispositions 
had  so  little  in  common  still  their  early  home,  the 
remembrance  of  the  far.  distant  peaceful  valley 
where  their  days  of  childhood  were  passed,  jent  their 
powerful  links  to  unite  them.  Old  associations 
cling  closely  even  around  the  most  careless  hearts. 
There  is  a  holy  flame  kindled  at  the  parental 
altar  which,  though  it  may  wax  dim  as  man 
speeds  on  his  after  career,  yet  never  wholy  dies. 
And  thus  George,  who  was  daily  becoming  more 
intoxicated  with  the  allurements  of  the  city,  never 
saw  his  friend  without  a  pleasing  thought  given 
to  the  old  roof  tree.  By  degrees,  however,  their 
intercourse  lessened.  Arthur  now  rarely  found 
his  friend  at  home  when  he  called  to  see  him  and 
his  visits  were  for  the  most  part  unretumed. 

A  liberal  salary  placed  it  in    the  power   of 
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George  to  follow  to  the  letter  his  parent's  injunc- 
tions. £conomy  was  a  virtue  he  knew  not  of, 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  a  waste  of  time  and 
money,  so  to  the  utmost  farthing  did  he  lavish  out 
upon  "  appearances."  He  wore  the  finest  broad- 
cloth, his  beaver  was  of  Costar's  highest  finish, 
and  on  Sundays  he  sported  white  kids  and  a  fancy 
cane,  and  might  be  seen  with  too  many  others  of 
the  same  calibre,  who  pay  for  the  privilege  ol 
picking  their  teeth  upon  the  steps  of  some  fashion- 
able hotel,  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  grace  from 
some  fashionable  pulpit.  Hovering  thus  like  the 
silly  moth  around  the  blaze  of  fashion,  his  vision 
became  so  wondertully  dazzled  that  he  could 
scarcely  recognize  his  old  friend.  Among  bis 
companions,  who  knew  their  game,  he  soong  ot  up 
the  character  of  being  a  '*  fine  dashing  fellow,'* 
who  knew  a  thing  or  two  ;  yet,  unfortunately,  as 
his  fame  in  that  quarter  brightened  his  star  in  the 
house  of  Dickins  &.  Co.  paled  rapidly.  By  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  new  friends  he  took  lodgings 
in  a  stylish  boarding  house,  and  aelon  U$  regies 
made  violent  love  to  the  fair  Priscilla,  Madam's 
only  daughter,  a  languishing,  die-away,  sentimen- 
tal young  lady,  one  who  would  faint  if  a  spider 
sprawled  its  unseemliness  over  her  robe,  yet  was  a 
perfect  stoic  should  she  chance  to  meet  a  poor* 
wretched,  half  starved  child  ;  would  scream  at  the 
sight  of  blood,  yet  vowed  it  would  be  delightful  to 
have  a  duel  fought  for  one's  love ;  who  could  smile 
divinely  in  the  parlor  surrounded  by  her  dozen  of 
boarder  beaux,  all  nice  young  men,  yet  frown  and 
rave  up*  stairs  if  mamma  w'ould  not  purchase  the 
dress,  the  hat,  or  the  opera  ticket,  upon  which  her 
desires  were  fixed. 

Like  young  Rspid  in  the  play,  George  deter- 
mined to  **  push  high,"  so  he  gave  himaelf  out  as 
the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor,  and, 
in  that  character,  soon  distanced  all  other  compe* 
titors  for  the  fiivor  of  this  interesting  young  lady. 
Very  dififerent  was  the  life  which  Arthur  led. 
Every  hour  which  could  be  spared  from  his  duties 
was  devoted  to  study  or  some  useful  piusuit,  so 
that  his  salary  was  increased  to  him  ten  fold  in 
,  value  by  the  good  use  he  made  of  it,  his  mind 
was  enriched,  and  all  the  best  purposes  of  his 
heart  were  strengthened. 

One  day  he  met  George  in  the  street,  the  latter 
with  a  tailor's  unpaid  hundred  upon  his  back,  the 
former  with  a  respectable  suit  of  his  own.  There 
was  true  cordiality  in  the  pressure  of  Arthur's 
hand  as  be  exclaimed  :  "  How  are  you,  George  7 
It  is  mouths  since  we  have  met." 

*'  Is  it  indeed  1 ''  was  the  careless  reply,  "  faith, 
rd  forgot;     What's  the  news  1 " 

"  From  home  do  you  mean  1 "  answered  Ar- 
thur; "  you  know  the  Blakelys  are  in  town,  I  sap- 
pose  ;  I  am  just  going  to  call  upon  them.  Will 
you  go  with  me  1 " 
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**  Not  I,  excuse  me  ;  these  country  friends  are 
the  most  annoying  bores." 

"  We  do  not  think  alike,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
George.  The  Blakelys  were  oar  nearest  neigh- 
bors, yon  remember,  and  most  worthy  people.** 

"  Oh  hang  your  worthy  people ;  give  me 
flash  and  fun  and  the  sparkle  of  a  merry  eye. 
You  may  enjoy  their  delectable  society  yourself, 
Arthur,  if  you  choose ;  talk  about  pigs  and  poul- 
try and  last  year's  grass ;  give  them  your  arm  to 
the  Battery  and  the  Museum,  but  excuse  me,  ha, 
ha,  ha  I  The  very  idea  of  walking  Broadway 
with  a  country  gawky  on  each  arm  would  justify 
suicide.  Good  bye,  Arthur ;  don't  forget  to  take 
them  to  see  the  Eecaleobion,  the  newest  method 
of  hatching  chickens,  ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

"  Stop  a  moment,  George,"  said  Arthur, 
"  where  are  you  boarding  7  Yon  have  left  the 
old  place,  I  hear  ;  although  you  have  not  inquired 
for  me  for  a  great  while  as  I  can  learn,  I  shall  still 
take  the  privilege  of  old  friendship  to  come  and 
see  you.** 

"  Right,  my  good  fellow.  The  fact  is,  I  cut 
the  old  Quakeress  long  ago — not  the  sort  of  thing 

— all  hum  drum.     I  am  now  at Thirteenth 

street ;  capital  house,  first  rate  set  of  fellows.  I 
have  it  all  my  own  way  there." 

'*  How  much  do  you  pay  a  week?/'  inquired 
Arthur. 

*'  Well  it  is  rather  a  high  price  to  be  sure — 
seven  dollars  a  week — but  it  is  a  capital  place ; 
besides  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case — eh,  Arthur ! " 

"  A  love  affair,  George  ? " 

*'  N-not  exactly,  for  it's  all  on  one  side,  'pon  my 
soul.  I  say  many  tender  things  to  be  sure  to  the 
fair  Priacilla,  merely  to  indulge  her  in  her  pen- 
chant for  your  humble  servant.  Poor  thing,  she 
is  fond,  very  fond.  Ihumor  her,  that's  all.  You 
understand  ;  but  good  bye,  don't  forget  the  iiatch- 
ing  machine,  ha,  ha ! " 

Arthur  proceeded  to  the  lodgings  of  his  cotvi- 
try  friends  at  one  of  the  large  hotels  and,  sending 
up  his  name,  walked  into  the  parlor,  r 

An  elderly  gentleman,  apparently  deeply  ab- 
sorbed with  the  contents  of  a  newspiper,  was  its 
only  occupant.  As  Arthur  entered  the  old  gen- 
tleman looked  up  over  his  paper  and  deliberately 
surveyed  the  person  of  the  Hew  comer.  Arthur 
Stanley  was  now  nearly  twenty-one,  possessing 
a  fine  open  countenance  glowing  with  health  and 
cheerfulness,  a  good  figure,  rather  above  the  me- 
dium height,  with  a  frank  and  pleasing  address. 
Apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny  the  old  gen- 
tleman at  length  dropped  his  eyes,  muttering 
"  Very  good ;  none  of  your  fops,  that's  plain,"  but 
whether  this  sentence  was  the  coinage  of  his  own 
brain  or  the  result  of  his  reading  it  would  puzzle 
a  looker-on  to  determine. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Blakely,  with  his  wife 


and  daughter,  entered  the  drawing  room,  and  the 
joyous  laugh  and  hearty  welcome  which  the  old 
man  gave  Arthur  would  have  repaid  any  sacrifice. 
Yet  in  the  present  instance  there  was  no  sacrifice. 
Arthur  thought  little  and  cared  less  for  the  ex- 
terior so  that  the  heart  was  warm  and  true.  Mr. 
Blakely  was  a  rough  farmer,  never  visiting  the  city 
except  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  well  tilled 
acres,  and  now  brought  down  his  wife  and 
daughter  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  see  the 
sights  of  the  great  city.  Mrs.  Blakely  was  a 
notable  body  in  her  peculiar  sphere,  priding  her- 
self upon  her  dairy,  her  knowledge  of  herbs,  her 
currant  wine  and  root  beer,  yet  more  than  all  did 
she  pride  herself  upon  her  very  pretty  daughter 
Fanny,  an  amiable,  artless  little  girl  of  sixteen. 
Arthur  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  his  old  friends, 
receiving  and  returning  the  cordial  kiss  of  the 
good  lady,  and  also  that  of  the  blushing  Fanny  with 
a  heartiness  truly  enviable. 

**  Good ! "  quoth  the  old  gentleman  in  the  cor- 
ner, with  his  eyes  still  oi)  the  paper. 

•*  Bless  me,  boy,  how  you  have  grown,"  said  Mr. 
Blakely,  turning  his  young  friend  round  and 
round  ;  "  why  it  can't  be  you're  the  same  little 
fellow  that  used  to  ride,  plough  and  drive  the  cows 
to  pasture.    Why,  I  can't  believe  my  eyea." 

"  Nevertheless  I  am  the  same,"  replied  Arthur, 
laughing, "  the  same  little  chap  to  whom  you  once 
gave  sixpence  for  running  a  race  with  old 
Jowler." 

<*  And  how  smart  you  ar%^  be  sure,  Arthur," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Blakely  ;^^t  you  needn't  have 
put  on  your  Sunday  best  jusi  to  come  and  see  old 
friends  like  us.  Why,  I  declare,  you  look 
as  smart  as  Squire  Glover  on  town-meeting 
days.  You  don't  remember  Fanny  h^re,  I  guess. 
Well,  what  a  place  this  New  York  is,  to  be 
sure.  I  declare  I  wouldn't  live  here  for  all  the 
world." 

Arthur  now  stopped  all  farther  remarks  of  (he 
good  lady  by  inquiring  affectionately  after  his  pa- 
rents, while  to  her  voluble  replies  he  eagerly  lis- 
tened, his  eyes  suffused  with  those  tears  which 
would  not  disgrace  a  hero. 

"Well,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Blakely,  *<your 
father  is  getting  old,  and  the  old  lady  begins  to 
fail,  but  then  they're  dreadful  smart  for  their  years. 
Why,  your  father  must  be  nigh  on  to  seventy. 
Well,  well,  I  a'nt  a  boy  myself,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  Do  tell  what  has  become  of  George  Wheeler," 
asked  Mrs.  Blakely  ;  **  why,  his  folks  don't  know 
nothing  about  him  ;  it  is  ever  so  long  since  they 
heard  a  single  word  from  him ! " 

Arthur  replied  that  George  was  well  and  had 
an  excellent  situation  in  one  of  the  first  jobbing 
houses  in  the  city. 

"  Well,  it  is  strange  he  don't  write  his  folks," 
continued  Mrs.  B.;  *<  any  how  we  must  see  him 
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before  we  go,  and  I  gnen  FU  give  him  a  good   { 
piece  of  my  mind.'* 

Arthur  now  offered  his  services  to  take  them  to 
any  part  of  the  city  they  wished  to  visit. 

'*WelI,  you're  mighty  good,**  answered  Mrs. 
Blakely,  smoothing  down  her  apron,  "  and  I  don't 
care  if  Fan  and  I  go  with  you.  I  promised  Faony 
a  new  gown  and  some  notions,  so  if  you  can  take 
us  to  a  good  shop  I  guess  Til  trade." 

''That's  right,  Arthur,"  said  the  old  man, 
«you  take  the  women  in  tow.  Pve  got  to  go 
down  to  the  canal  boat  to  see  about  my  grain. 
Fm  glad  you're  come,  for  I  reckon  they'd  be 
kinder  lonesome  here  in  the  house." 

Mrs.  Blakely  and  Fanny  were  soon  equipped 
for  their  promenade.  A  straw  bonnet,  whose 
fiishion  dated  back  some  six  or  eight  years,  a  gay 
flowered  calico  gown  and  blanket  shawl,  together 
with  an  enormous  velvet  bag  from  which  protrud- 
ed the  comers  of  a  yellow  bandanna,  completed 
the  dress  of  the  elder  kidy.  Fanny  wore  a  white 
cambric  which  had  once  done  honorable  service 
to  her  mother,  but  was  now  altered  to  fit  the  neat 
littlf'  waist  of  the  daughter,  a  pink  gauze  scarf 
and  blue  silk  hat  adorned  with  a  large  bunch  of 
full  blown  roses. 

Arthur  might  have  been  pardonefl  for  feeling 
a  little  reluctance  at  facing  the  fashionable  throng 
without,  but  if  such  a  thought  did  for  a  moment 
pass  through  his  mind  the  pleasure  of  having  it  in 
his  power  to  be  of  service  to  his  country  friends 
overbalanced  all  other  considerations,  so  cheerfully 
giving  an  arm  to  eflfl|amid  the  half  suppressed 
titter  of  waiters  anocab-men,  he  escorted  the 
ladies  forth  into  Broadway. 

All  this  time  the  old  gentleman  with  the  news- 
paper had  stealthily  watched  the  proceedings  of 
Arthur — now  apostrophizing  the  ceiling,  then  nod- 
ding and  smiling  at  his  paper  as  if  making  it  a 
party  concerned — until,  as  the  three  left  the  room, 
he  spivng  from  his  chair  and  rubbing  his  hands 
briskly  together,  exclaimed : 

*'  There — there's  a  fine  fellow  for  you  ;  there's 
a  pattern  ;  there's  a  lad  with  a  heart,  and  a  sound 
one.    I  honor  him  I "    Then  ringing  the  bell : 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  young  gentleman 
that  just  left  the  house  7  "  he  inquired  of  the  servant 

«♦  Which  one,  sir  1  there  are  so  many." 

**  The  one  with  two  ladies." 

"  He,  he,  he  !  him  with  them  queer  looking — *' 

"  No  impudence  here,  my  lad— n^uick,  do  you 
know  his  nam^  1 " 

**  Well,  if  that's  the  chap  you  mean,  he  sent  in 
his  name  as-ras— Stanley ;  yea,  Arthur  Sunley, 
that's  it." 

The  old  gentleman  tpok  out  his  memorandum- 
book  and  inscribed  it  therein  with  evident  satis- 
faction. 


^ 


It  was  evening  and  with  the  frir  Priscilla 
leaning  languishingly  upon  his  arm  Georgt 
Wheeler  sauntered  down  Broadway. 

"  My  charmer,  you  will  be  fotigued,  I  fear," 
he  gently  whispered  ;  "  sofier  me  to  lead  you  into 

saloon  and  refresh  yourself  with  an  ice,  or 

perhaps  you  would  prefer  sherbet" 

"  Oh,  neither  George ;  I  am  positively  so 
ahattue  that  I  cannbt  enjoy  anything,"  drawled 
Miss  Priscilla. 

At  that  moment  the  band  at  the  American 
Museum  struck  up  a  lively  air. 

"  Just  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  suppose  we 
look  in  here  for  a  moment,"  said  George. 

After  some  little  hesitation  the  young  lady  as- 
sented, although  she  declared  it  was  really  shock- 
ingly vulgar,  and  she  hoped  none  of  her  fashion- 
able friends  would  chance  to  see  her  either  going 
in  or  coming  out ;  she  was  suie  if  they  did  she 
should  expire  with  mortification. 

To  his  utter  consternation  the  first  person 
George  saw  as  he  entered  the  Museum  was 
Arthur  Stanley  with  Mrs.  Blakely  on  his  arm, 
closely  followed  by  the  old  farmer  and  Fanny. 
Most  devoutly  did  he  wish  them  in  regions  un- 
mentionable, or  that  he  was  anywhere  else  but 
where  he  was,  and  was  about  to  feign  sudden 
indisposition  or  a  forgotten  engagement  to  draw 
ofiT  from  the  scene,  when  Arthur  turning  round 
immediately  recognized  him  with  a  bow. 

"  Lord,  do  you  know  them  smart  people  1 "  in- 
quired the  old  lady. 

"  Why,  that  is  George  Wheeler.  I  see  he  has 
grown  out  of  your  knowledge  as  well  as  myself," 
said  Arthur,  laughing. 

"Now  you  don't!  Sakes  alive — why  Tom 
(addressing  her  husband)  that  young  fellow  over 
there  is  George  Wheeler,"  and  instantly  the 
honest  fiirmer  and  wife  crossed  the  hall,  and,  in 
q>ite  of  the  frigid  manner  of  George,  showered 
down  upon  him  a  thousand  questions,  wonders 
and  reproaches,  at  the  same  time  treating  him  to 
various  littlft;;5lomestic  details  of  home,  which  he 
hoped  might  blister  their  tongues  in  telling, 
especially  within  hearing  of  his  fastidious  com- 
panion. The  whole  scene  would  have  been  a 
rich  subject  for  Cruikshank.  The  horror  and 
disdain  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  the 
fashionable  fair  one — the  confusion  and  haughty 
air  of  George,  vainly  endeavoring  to  break  away 
firom  the  friendly  grip  of  the  old  man's  hand,  and 
then  poor  Mrs.  Blakely  every  now  and  then  paus- 
ing in  her  rapid  utterance  to  eye  curiously  his 
fashionably  dressed  companion,  who  she  was 
sure  beat  anything  she  ever  see!  When  after- 
ward speaking  of  this  scene,  she  remarked,  "I 
could  not  tell  what  aUed  the  girl,  but  she  made 
awful  faces,  and  rolled  up  her  eyes  'till  I  couldn't 
see  nothing  of  them." 
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Arthur  with  Fanny  now  joined  the  group,  at 
sight  of  whose  blushing  pretty  fiice  George  be- 
came greatly  mollified.  Fanny  Blakely  indeed 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  a  perfect  beauty. 
Her  complexion  was  very  feir,  a  rosy  pair  of  lips 
with  small  even  teeth,  eyes  a  light  blue  but  beauti- 
fully large  and  expressive,  and  her  hair,  which 
was  very  fine  and  -silky,  the  palest  shade  of 
B«bnm. 

George  mentally  resolveAbr  her  sake  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  these  **  half  savages,**  as 
he  had  already  declared  them  to  be  to  the  ear  of 
Priscilla,  tmd  from  the  cold  insolent  manner  he 
had  first  assumed,  passed  into  a  free  and  easy 
cbil-chat  with  the  old  people  ;  nay,  so  far  did  he 
carry  his  condescension  that,  unmindful  of  the 
displeasure  manifested  by  the  pouting  lip  and 
lowering  brow  of  the  amiable  Priscilla,  he  offered 
his  disengaged  arm  to  Fanny,  coolly  leaving  A^ 
thnr  to  escort  the  old  lady. 

The  Blakelys  remained  a  week  in  the  city,  to 
whom  Arthur  devoted  every  hour  which  was  not 
required  in  the  counting-room.  George  too,  but 
for  more  selfish  reasons,  let  no  day  pass  during 
their  stay  without  calling  at  the  hotel,  discreetly 
choosing  those  hours  when  he  knew  Arthur  would 
be  otherwise  engaged,  yet  never  compromising  his 
dignity  by  appearing  in  public  with  them.  To 
the  artless  Fanny  in  particular  he  strove  to  make 
himself  agreeaUe,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
crafty  address,  so  specious  and  iasinnating, 
succeeded  in  its  object.  Soon  the  bright  blush 
and  timid  glance  betrayed  too  well  the  interest 
he  had  awakened  in  her  innocent  bosom. 

The  old  gentleman  who  occupied  the  parlor 
upon  Arthur's  first  visit  to  the  hotel  was  always 
at  his  post,  and  alwajfs  with  paper  in  hand,  watch* 
ing  closely  the  appearance  of  both  these  young 
men,  and  muttering  to  the  unconscious  sheet 
whicji  he  held,  his  pleasure  and  displeasure  alter- 
nately, something  in  this  fashion  ! 

"Em!"  "good,"  "pish!"  "noble  fellow," 
"  fool ! "  "  good  lad,"  "  conceited  nftnkey,"  "silly 
girl,"  "hang  him,"  and  more  than  once  a  large 
brawny  fist  was  shaken  roost  ominously  at  the 
back  of  the  gallant  George. 

Pleased  with  their  trip  to  the  city  the  Blakelys 
returned  home,  anticipating  many  an  evening's 
entertainment  in  recapitulating  to  their  leas  fortu- 
nate neighbors  the  wonderful  things  they  had 
seon. 


Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  the  scenes  last 
related,  and  rapidly  on  the  road  to  ruin  has  George 
sped  his  way.  It  is  evening  and  alone  in  his 
chamber  sits  this  reckless  youth.  On  a  table  be- 
fore him  are  wine  and  glasses,  and  several  letters 
and  tradesmen's  bills  are  lying  scattered  about. 
He  leans  his  bead  upon  his  luind — ^his  brow  is 


clouded  and  his  look  almost  ferocious.  At  length 
springing  from  his  chair,  he  rapidly  paced  back 
and  forth  the  room,  exclaiming  with  an  oath : 

" what    am   I    to   do  ?    Cursed    luck ! 

Thrown  out  of  my  situation ;  my  salary  already 
overdrawn  to  tbe  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
What's  to  be  done?  Who  would  have  thought 
the  old  churls  would  turn  me  off  7  Hang  me  if  I 
did.  Pretty  business!  Then  there's  my  board 
bill  due  for  six  months.  How  the  old  Jezebel  will 
rave  when  she  finds  it  -out.  No  more''  soft 
speeches  to  that  silly  fool,  her  daughter— pa  A. '^ 
will  answer  in  place  of  bank  notes.  Ah,  my 
sweet,  pretty  Fanny ;  and  taking  a  letter  from  his 
pocket  he  carelessly  glanced  it  over.  "  Poor,  fool- 
ish little  dear,  how  she  loves  me !  *'  he  contirmed  ; 
"  well,  my  beauty,  we'll  have  some  gay  hours 
yet." 

At  this  moment  a  young  man  of  gay  and  dash- 
ing appearance  entered,  upon  whose  handsome 
features  vice  and  immorality  had  already  set 
their  stamp. 

Turning  out  a  glass  of  wine  he  drank  it  off, 
then  slapping  George  upon  the  shoulder,  cried : 

"  How  now,  man  7  In  the  dumps !  Hang 
care,  I  say.  What's  the  matter  with  you  7  Tou 
look  as  if  you  had  been  listening  to  a  sermon." 

"  Matter  enough,  Rivers  ;  but  what  is  the  news 
with  you  7   Any  better  luck  this  time  7  " 

"  Luck !  no.  The  old  lady  flatly  refuses  to 
shell  out  another  cent  for  a  month.  Come, 
George,  you  must  let  moMve  a  cool  fifty." 

"  I  can't,  Tom,  upon  n^  soul.  I'm  done  for. 
Turned  away,  Tom.  You  may  well  stare.  Yes, 
/ — I  George  Wheeler,  am  shamefully  turned  out 
of  the  house  of  Dickins  &  Co.  Think  of  that. 
But,  I  swear,  IMl  have  my  revenge!" 

"  Phew  !  turned  away,  eh  ?  but  chey  paid  you- 
well,  George  7  Accounts  all  nicely  squared,  and 
amount  due  you  snug  in  your  pocket,  ek  ?  " 

"  Not  a  copper,  I  tell  you — not  a  cent.  Hark 
ye,  I  have  already  overdrawn  my  salary  three  hun- 
dred." 

"  W-h-e-w ! " 

"  But  I've  had  the  good  of  it.  Hang  me  if  they 
can  get  that  back.  But  it  is  all  up  with  me  now 
— board,  washing,  tailors'  bills  all  due ;  why,  the 
devil  will  be  to  pay." 

"  But  not  the  tailor  or  the  landlady ;  so  make 
your  mind  easy.  You  must  give  them  all  the  slip, 
bye  and  bye.  Come,  take  another  glass  and  let's 
talk  over  matters.  Now  I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is, 
€reorge,  if  you  will  follow  my  advice  I'll  put  yon 
into  a  way  of  making  money  enough." 

^"  Well,  but  how,  Rivera  7 " 

"  Where's  your  diamond  ring 7  " 

«  Priscilla." 

"Pah!    Your  breast  pin  7" 

"PrisciUa." 
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'* You're  a  fool,  George!  But  you  have  got 
your  watch,  have  you  not  1  ** 

« I  have." 

"  Very  well.  First  take  it  to  the  pawn-broker 
and  raise  something  upon  it,  then  go  with  me  and 
in  half  an  hour  I  will  wager  you  double  your  mo- 
ney.    Come  along." 

A  few  moments  brought  them  to  Chatham  street, 
that  hive  of  pawn-brokers,  where  the  watch  was 
disposed  of  for  about  half  its  value.  Then  cross- 
ing Jhe  Park  they  turned  down  Broadway  and 
were  soon  within  the  unholy  walls  of  a  gaming- 
house. 

Here  the  foot  fell  noiseless  upon  the  yielding 
surface  of  beautiful  carpets,  the  walls  were  fluted 
with  crimson  silk  bordered  with  a  drooping  fohage 
of  golden  leaves  and  acorns.  Immense  mirrors  in 
richly  wrought  mouldings  gave  back  the  scene  on 
every  side— spreading  out  saloon  upon  saloon  un- 
til the  eye  wearied  with  its  splendor.  There  were 
no  windows,  but  here  in  the  day  as  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  night  as  in  the  day,  still  burned  on 
those  magnificent  chandeliers,  lighting  up  this 
charnel-house  of  the  soul  with  more  than  noon- 
day brightness. 

With  all  his  follies  George  had  never  yet  gam- 
bled. But  now  the  fatal  step  was  taken.  Urged  on 
by  Rivers,  goaded  by  the  reflection  that  through 
liis  own  folly  he  was  now  penniless,  reckless  of  all 
save  the  chance  of  gain  in  the  stake  he  was  about 
to  throw,  George  rushed  on  to  destruction. 

Unfortunately  he  won.  Another  throw  of  the 
dice,  and  still  he  winat  Another,  still  winumg, 
until  intoxicated  with  wine  and  luck  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings.  The  next  night  found  George 
again  at  the  same  enticing  scene,  and  again  suc- 
cessful.   But  the  third  night  all  his  luck  forsook 

him. 

Oh  the  agony,  the  hope,  the  fear,  anger  and 
despair  which  by  turns  agitated,  the  bosom  of  the 
wretched  youth  as  the  night  wore  on.  Finally,  in 
the  one  wild  hope  of  success,  he  staked  a  sum  he 
knew  he  was  not  possessed  of,  and  like  a  madman 
fixed  his  glassy  eye  upon  the  fatal  dice — ^need  v^e 
say  he  lost  ? 

It  was  a  dark  stormy  night  in  November  that 
Fanner  Wheeler  and  his  wife  were  suddenly 
aroused  from  'their  sleep  by  a  loud,  quick  knocking 
at  the  door. 

"  Who's  there  ?  **  demanded  the  gruff  voice  of 
the  farmer,  springing  from  his  bed  at  the  unwonted 

sound. 

There  was  no  answer  save  by  a  repetition  of  the 
knock  still  loader  and  more  impatient. 

(*  Who's  there,  I  say  ;  speak.  I  open  no  doors 
to  stragi^en.'* 

<*  Father,  open  quickly ;  it  ia  your  son— it  ia 

George!' 


Ere  the  last  words  were  spoken  the  bolt  wae 
quickly  withdrawn  and,  with  an  exclamation  of 
joy,  the  old  man  held  out  his  hand  to  welcome  his 
child!  The  ear  of  the  aged  mother  too  had 
caught  that  beloved  voice  and,  springing  forward, 
she  threw  her  arms  around  him  while  tears  of 
gladness  choked  all  utterance. 

But  when  by  the  light  of  the  candle,  which  the 
old  man  now  placed  upon  the  table,  the  pale  hag- 
gard face  of  George  i^s  revealed  to  them,  both 
parents  started  back  with  dismay.  His  eyes  were 
sunken  and  bloodshot — ^his  hair  dishevelled— 4iia 
lips  and  cheeks  of  marble  paleness,  and  from  his 
garments  the  rain  dripped  upon  the  sanded  floor. 

**  George,  boy ;  is  it  posnble  1  Can  this  be  my 
son?"  said  the  father. 

"  My  pocNT,  poor  boy,  you  are  sick.  Kindle  a 
fire,  quick,  father,  that  I  may  get  something  warm 
for  the  poor  fellow  and  some  dry  clothes.  Oh, 
George,  George,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the 
poor  mother,  with  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

"  Father,"  said  George,  unheeding  this  burst  ot 
grief,  and  in  a  voice  whose  hollow  tones  made  the 
old  man  shudder,  "Father  you  must  give  me 
money;  all  you  have, and  that  too  without  delay ! " 

"  What,  money,  money !  Good  God!  what  am 
I  to  learn?  "  and  he  sank  trembling  into  a  chair. 

"  You'll  know  soon  enough,"  was  the  blunt  re- 
ply. **  Come,  I  must  have  the  money — must  have 
U,  I  tell  you  !"  added  Georg'e,  with  violence. 

<*  No,  boy ; "  said  his  &ther,  struggling  to  regain' 
some  composure  ;  "  no  money  wiU  I  give  you  un- 
til I  know  what  it  is  for.    Go  pull  off  your  wet 
clothes ;  sit  down  and  warm  yourself  and  then  Til 
listen  to  you." 

"  I  tell  you  every  moment  is  an  age.  Stop  not 
for  inquiries ;  you  will  not  sleep  the  easier  for  the 
knowledge.  Give  me  the  money  at  once  then, 
and  let  me  be  off.     Quick,  quick ! " 

The  old  man  still  hesitated. 

'*  Give  it  to  him ;  give  it  to  him !  Oh  he  has 
some  terrible  reason  for  asking  it !  *'  besought  his 
weeping  wife. - 

It  was  enough.  Going  to  a  large  wooden  chest 
Mr.  Wheeler  drew  forth  a  small  bag  and  handed 
it  to  his  son. 

"  Here,  George,  is  one  hundred  dollars.  Take 
it,  but  tell  me  for  the  love  of  God,  tell  me,  you  are 
not  guilty  of  crime  !  " 

"Is  here  all?**  exclaimed  George,  eagerly 
clutching  the  bag.  "Only  one  hundred  doUars? 
Father,  you  have  more.    Give  it  to  me.'* 

"  Yes,  boy,  I  have  more ;  but  a  small  sum  more 

^the  earnings  of  many  a  hard  day's  toil,  whTch 

we  have  put  by  to  support  us  when  our  old  Umbs 
are  too  feeble  to  work.'* 

«« Give  it  me,  father — all,  every  cent !  '* 

"  Ungrateful  boy  j  would  you  beggar  ua  ?  **  said 
the  old  man  sternly. 
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"  I  have  to  thank  you  in  part  for  my  present 
misery  !  *'  exclaimed  George,  confronting  his  father 
with  a  look  of  bitterness.  "  It  was  your  advice 
has  done  it.  When  the  tempter  was  nigh,  and 
vice,  in  pleasure's  allaring  garb,  beckoning  me 
astray  from  virtue  and  duty,  could  I  but  have  re- 
membered your  voice  but  once  lifted  in  tones  of 
warning  and  entreaty,  I  might  have  halted  in  my 
mad  career  ;  but,  no ;  your  well  remembered  part- 
ing words  now  hissed  through  my  brain  anew  from 
the  devil's  mouth ;  and  on,  on,  I  pushed,  *till  so  far 
lost  I  heeded  no  entreaties — ^needed  no  tempter 
but  my  own  wicked  will.  Five  years  since  I  left 
your  roof  a  happy  innocent  boy !  I  return  with 
guilt  and  misery!  and  you — you.  Father,  have 
aid^d  me  to  this  bitter  portion  of  the  world's  ex- 
perience ! " 

The  wretched  old  man  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  groaned  aloud. 

For  one  moment  Nature  wrestled  with  depravi- 
ty in  the  heart  of  George.  He  threw  his  arms 
around  his  mother's  neck  and  a  hot  tear  fell  on 
her  wrinkled  brow.  Then  tearing  himself  from 
her  embrace,  he  seized  a  hand  of  his  father,  press- 
ed it  to  his  lips  and  rushed  forth  into  the  tempest. 

The  cold  rain  beat  upon  his  head ;  in  long  fu. 
riouB  gusts  the  wind  came  roaring  down,  shrieking 
and  groaning  as  it  swept  through  the  naked  forest 
where  his  gloomy  path  lay.  The  dead  leaves 
whirled  and  rattled  before  him,  and  all  the  "  voices 
of  the  night  "  were  as  the  voices  of  fiends  driving 
him  on  to  destruction !  He  clears  the  wood,  and 
before  him  stretch  the  open  fields,  but  he  is  no 
longer  alone. 

See,  crouching  beneath  the  slight  shelter  of  a 
tree  by  the  road  side,  is  a  female ;  her  mantle 
which  she  folds  so  tightly  around  her  is  dripping 
with  wet ;  her  face  is  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her 
loifg  hair,  e^'oaped  from  the  frail  bonnet,  now  mat- 
ted by  the  wind  and  rain,  clings  cold  about  her. 
Hark!  a  footstep!  See  how  eagerly  she  rises 
from  the  damp  earth  ;  her  ear  is  bent  to  the  forest. 
Yes,  he  comes,  and,  with  a  scream  of  joy,  she 
rushes  forward.  She  is  in  his  arms.  Alas !  poor 
Fanny  Blakely ! 

A  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  had  been 
forged  upon  the  house  of  Dickens  &  Co.  Suspi- 
cion rested  strongly  upon  George  Wheeler,  so 
lately  dismissed  from  their  counting  room.  His 
lodgings  were  searched ;  he  had  absconded,  but 
they  there  found  sufficient  proof  to  convict  him. 
In  the  hurry  of  his  flight  he  had  left  behind  some 
papers  which  too  plainly  told  the  tale  of  guilt. 
Officers  of  justice  were  immediately  in  pursuit, 
and  telegraphic  despatches  forwarded  to  our  prin- 
cipal cities. 

At  the  very  moment  he  thought  himself  most 
secare,  with  only  a  few  yards  between  him  and  the 
vessel  which  wa?  to  bear  him  from  his  country. 


George  Wheeler  was  arrested  for  forgery  jind, 
with  bis  companion,  borne  back  to  New  York  a 
prisoner.  Need  we  say  that  his  companion  was 
the  deluded  Fanny — ignorant  of  his  crime — igno- 
rant of  all  save  that  she  loved  him  and  would 
follow  him  even  to  death. 


\ 


We  will  now  return  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Arthur.  It  was  during  the  occurrence  of  these 
sad  scenes  that  he  was  one  morning  summoned 
into  the  private  counting  room  of  his  employer. 

**  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Emerson,  '*  you  are  now  of 
age.  In  your  duties  to  our  house  you  have  ever 
been  faithful  and  indefatigable,  and  we  now  most 
cheerfully  offer  you  our  assistance  in  whatever 
plans  or  wishes  you  may  have  formed  for  the  fu- 
ture. Say,  then,  is  it  your  intention  or  your  d^re 
to  commence  business  for  yourself?  " 

"  Such  would  be  my  wish,  my  dear  sir,"  an- 
swered Arthur,  "  but  you  are  aware  I  have  no 
capital  except  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  save 
from  my  salary,  and  my  father  is  in  no  situation 
to  assist  me." 

"  But  if  a  capital  was  offered  you,  say  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  which  we  would  add  five 
thousand,  you  would  then  go  into  busineta  ? " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,**  said  Arthur,  **  this  is  merely 
apoeryphal.  No  one  can  offer  me  ten  thousand 
dollars ;  yet  I  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  your 
proffered  loan  in  such  case." 

"Not  apocryphal  at  a%  Arthur.  Ten  thou- 
sand has  already  been  offered  you — ^is  now  ready 
for  your  acceptance." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  youth. 
"  You  amaze  me ;  who  can  have  taken  such  an 
interest  in  me  ? " 

There  were  a  rustling  and  certain  low  grumbling 
sounds  from  behind  the  little  green  curtain  at  one 
end  of  the  office,  and  newspaper  in  hand  forth 
issued  the  identical  old  gentleman  with  whom  we 
may  already  claim  a  slight  acquamtance. 

"  I  am  the  man — good  boy — your  hand.  My 
name  is  Blufl^rich  enough.  Few  good  young 
men.  Saw  you  at  hotel — honest  face — inquired 
you  out— store — boarding  house — all  right.  Like 
you, go  into  business — tea  thousand — trifle.  Come, 
lawyers,  draw  up  papers — good  boy,"  and  seizing 
the  ariQ  of  the  wondering  Arthur,  drew  him  out 
of  the  store,  followed  by  Mr  Emerson. 


vese] 


Within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison,  alone  in 
his  narrow  cell  sits  the  wretched  youth  whose 
brief  career  of  folly  and  crime  we  have  attempted 
to  portray. 

To-morrow  is  the  day  of  trial.  Hope  there  is 
none  ;  mercy  there  will  be  none — not  from  eanhly 
judges;  and.  with  his  guilty  lips,  shall  he  now 
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dare  addreas  the  Holy  One  whom  he  haa  profaned 
and  diaregarded?  Unhappy,  wrelched  George! 
Heavy  drops  of  anguish  roll  down  hie  sunken 
cheeks ;  his  eyes  with  stony  gaze  are  fixed  upon 
the  door  through  which  be  hopes  soon  will  come, 
like  a  ministering  angel,  the  only  being  that  now 
clioga  to  him  in  hia  misery ! 

Time  wears  on.  She  comes  not.  Oh,  the  agony 
of  those  solitary  hours !  ^ 

*'  Has  she,  then,  too,  forsaken  me  1 "  he  at  length 
ezclaimf^d,  with  anguish  in  his  tones.  *'  Am  I 
left  without  one  drop  to  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  my 
own  hands  have  drugged  1  Well,  better  it  should 
be  so.  Poor  unhappy  girl,  would  for  your  sake 
we  had  never  met !  And  Arthur,  the  friend  of  my 
boyhood,  he,  too,  shuns  me.  Oh  that  I  had  lis- 
tened to  him  ;  that  I  had  followed  his  noble  ex- 
ample. Hark,  was  not  that  a  step?  Yes,  she 
comes ; "  and  springing  to  the  door,  as  the  jailor 
slowly  opened  it,  he  received  in  his  arms  the  faint- 
ing form  of  Fanny. 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  the  jailor,  assisting  to  revive 
the  unconscious  girl ;  "  poor  thing !  Ah  it*s  the 
men  that  has  the  cruel  hearts  to  bring  trouble 
upon  such  innocent  creatures.  Ah  many  a  heart 
has  been  broken  within  these  old  walls ;  but  see, 
she  is  coming  to,  poor  dear !  "  and  Fanny,  now 
slowly  opening  her  eyes,  fixed  them  upon  George, 
while  a  ray  of  joy  lit  up  her  pale  face  as  she  cried : 

"  Oh  George,  dear  George ;  you  arc  saved — 
saved !     We  shall  be  happy,  yet  ?  " 

"iSawd,  Fanny?  H/ippy?  What  do  you  mean ? 
What  false  hope  thus  deceives  you  ?  " 

<' Not  deceived.  Oh  no.  Good,  kind  Arthar 
Stanley — he  will  tell  you  all.  He  it  is  whose 
hand  is  now  stretched  forth  to  save  us.  He  is 
below  waiting  to  know  if  yon  will  see  him." 

*'  See  him  ?  Generous,  kind  Arthur !  Yes,  ad- 
mit him ;  "  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  two  friends 
were  clasped  in  each  othet's  arms. 

As  soon  as  Arthur  could  recover  from  the  shock 
caused  by  the  altered  appearance  of  George,  he 
informed  him  that  a  friend  had  loaned  him  money 
to  take  up  the  forged  check. 

"  Here  it  is,  George  ;  he  added,  "  and  here  is 
also  two  hundred  dollars  from  the  same  generous 


source  for  your  present  necessities.  A  passage  is 
already  provided  for  you  in  a  vessel  for  New  Or« 
leans,  which  sails  with  the  dawn.  And  now," 
continued  Arthur*  hia  featurea  glowing  with 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  felt  and  spoke ; 
"  I  cannot  doubt,  no,  I  will  not  doubt  your  future 
character !  You  have  drunk  the  cup  of  vice  to 
the  dregs  and  find  its  bitterness ;  yon  have  fou^l 
the  path  of  folly  pleaaing  at  the  outset,  but  every 
moment  leading  you  farther  and  feirther  astray 
from  rectitude  and  virtue,  and  where  haa  it  ended  ? 
Alas!  my  dearest  George,  into  what  an  abyss  of 
wretchedness  it  has  plunged  you.  May  the  terri- 
ble  lesson  you  have  received  not  be  in  vain.  May 
God  move  your  heart  to  seek  his  holy  aid,  that 
you  may  henceforth  lead  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
virtue." 

George  grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  in  a 
voice  choked  by  hia  emotion,  said : 

"  Arthur — ^my  poor  Fanny ! " 

"  George,  is  she  your  wife  ?  "  said  Arthur. 

*'  She  is  not,  but,  so  help  me  God,  I  will  make  her 
mine  as  soon  as  we  reach  New  Orleans." 

<*She  shall  be  yours  before  yon  sail;"  and, 
whispering  to  the  jailor,  Arthur  left  the  cell. 

Within  the  half  hour  he  returned  accompanied 
by  a  clergyman,  and  in  (hat  gloomy  abode  of  guilt 
and  misery,  poor  Fanny  Blakely  became  the  wife 
of  her  repentant  lover. 

During  the  few  brief  hours  which  remained  to 
them  ere  they  left  the  prison,  Arthur  strove  to 
comfort  and  sustain  the  wretched  girl  (yet  happy 
to  be  allowed  to  follow  her  more  wretched  hus- 
band) by  assurances  of  being  himself  the  bearer  of 
her  last  &rewell  and  penitent  sighs  to  her  almost 
heart  broken  parents,  and  encouraged  George 
with  promises  of  assistance  and  support  in  the 
new  life  he  had  marked  out  for  him. 

At  day  break  a  carriage  was  at  the  prison  gates 
to  convey  them  on  board  the  vessel.  Arthur  did 
not  forsake  them,  but  remained  consoling,  cheer- 
ing, and  encouraging  their  drooping  hearts  until 
the  vessel  wal*  under  way,  when  bidding  an  af- 
fectionate farewell  they  separated— Arthur,  to  reap 
the  reward  of  industry  and  virtue — George,  now 
reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of  folly  and  crime ! 
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TifKRe  are  tinMS  of  deepest  lorrow, 

When  the  heert  feelt  lone  and  ead, 
Timei  when  moni*ry*s  ipellt  of  mafie. 

Have  in  jploom  the  spirit  clad. 
Wonldat  thon  have  a  wand  all-potent 

To  illume  life's  blackest  night  ? 
This  the  thottshtf  tha|  e'er  in  nature 

DarlMit  hottia  precede  the  light. 


When  the  world,  cold,  dark  and  selfish, 

Frowns  upon  the  fechle  flame. 
Lighted  from  the  torch  of  genius, 

Warth  has  kindled  round  ihy  name. 
When  thy  fondest  hopes  are  blighted. 

And  thrdesreet  prospects  fa<w, 
Think,  on,  lone  one,  scorned  and  alighttd. 

Suoahine  ever  fuUowa  shade. 


•■I 


*    I  • 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Mr  dearest  child,  where  are  yonr  India  rob- 
bers?" uid  Mrs.  Hathaway  to  her  daughter,  a 
lovely  girl  of  about  foarieen/*  It  is  quite  damp ; 
you  most  not  go  out  without  them. 

"  Oh,  it's  dry  enough,'*  answered  the  girl,  with  a 
slight  accent  of  impatience  in  her  otherwise  sweet 
voice  ;  *'  I  could  not  find  them." 

**  Wait  a  moment,  my  love,  and  Til  get  them,** 
replied  the  anxious  mother ;  and  hurrying  up  stairs 
she  found  the  young  lady's  over  •shoes  in  their  ac- 
customed place. 

'*  There  now,'*  she  said,  warming  them  by  the 
fire,  **  let  me  put  them  on  for  you,  or  you  will  soil 
your  gloves.'*  The  fair  girl  held  up  her  foot  with 
a  discontented,  air,  while  the  assiduous  mother 
stooped  to  put  on  the  shoe. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  turning  to  a  young  friend,  in 
a  low  voice,  as  Mrs.  Hathaway  left  the  room,  **  let 
us  be  off  quick  before  mamma  thinks  of  anything 
else  *,  *'  and  the  girls  had  vanished  just  as  Mrs. 
Hathaway  returned  with  an  additional  muffler  for 
her  daughter's  throat. 

"  Oh,  are  they  gone  7  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  anxious  disappointment.  "  Cornelia  will  take 
cold,"  and  hastening  to  the  street  door,  she  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  young  people  as  they  turn- 
ed the  corner. 

She  returned  to  the  parlor  again,  where  her 
sister-in-law  Mrs.  Meredith  sat,  looking  uneasy. 

'*  I  am  afraid  Conielia  will  take  cold,"  she  re- 
peated, anxiously. 

"  I  should  not  thilik  there  was  any  danger  this 
fine  weather,"  replied  Mrs.  Meredith  smiling. 
"  Yon  are  over  anxious,  sister." 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  delicate  creature  she 
is,**  replied  the  tender  mother,  expostulatingly. 

*^  It  is  not  your  fault  if  she  is  not,*'  said  Mrs. 
Meredith.  **  Indeed  Fanny  you  are  wrong — I  must 
say  it — in  the  system  you  pursue  with  Cornelia." 

**  How  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Hathaway  looking  up 
with  surprise  from  her  work,  (which  happened  by 
the  way  to  be  a  basket  of  Cornelia's  stockings  she 
was  mending,)  "  I  am  sure  I  do  everything  I  can 
for  her." 

"  That's  just  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Meredith.  «•  You 
do  too  much.    You  wait  upon  Cornelia  as  no  girl 
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should  be  waited  upon,  even  by  a  maid,  much  less 
her  mother.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  You 
never  suffer  h^r  to  do  anything  for  herself.  Even 
her  hair,  I  observe,  you  always  dress  for  her." 

"  Now,  Rebecca,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway  with  con- 
siderable impatience  and  vexation  in  her  voice, 
"  you  are  unreasonable.  I  have  no  maid  who  can 
braid  Cornelia's  hair,  and  she  cannot  do  it  herself. 
Must  I  therefore  let  her  go  with  it  anyhow  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Mrs.  Meredith.  "  Let 
her  learn  to  do  it  for  herself.  I  know  of  nothing 
.that  contributes  more  to  a  woman's  comfort  than 
being  independent  in  those  little  personal  matters. 
You  cannot  always  be  with  her  to  supply  the  place 
as  you  do  now  of  a  first-rate  maid  ;  and  you  don't 
know  what  inconveniences  she  may  be  exposed  to 
hereafter,  owing  to  this  helplessness." 

**  Hereafter  I  hope  she  may  be  very  differently 
situated  from  what  she  is  now,  poor  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  sighing. 

"  I  do  not  see  anything  so  very  deplorable  in  her 
present  situation,"  replied  Mrs.  Meredith,  smiling 
again.  "  Nor  any  very  definite  prospect  of  its  be- 
ing bettered  hereafter.  Meantime  I  must  say  I 
think  you  would  be  wiser  to  let  her  learn  to  wait 
upon  herself— darn  those  stockings  for  instance.'* 

Mrs.  Hsthaway  looked  at  her  sister  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  she  thought  she  was  the  hardest  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  then  said, 

"  I  really  think  Cornelia  has  enough  to  do  with 
her  music  and  studies,  without  doing  all  her  own 
sewing  too." 

"  I  don't  want  he  rto  do  all  her  own  sewing, 
Fanny,"  replied  Mrs.  Meredith,  "  but  some  of  it. 
I  think  that  as  important  as  any  part  of  her  edu- 
cation. She  will  find  it  very  irksome  hereafter 
when  she  is  called  upon — as  she  may  be — not  only 
to  mend,  but  to  make  for  herself  and  children." 

'*  It'b  needless,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  impatient- 
ly, "  to  argue  in  that  way  ;  we  none  of  us  know 
what  may  be  in  store  for  us  and  to  anticipate  mise- 
ry is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  and  spirits.  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  think  that  Cornelia  was 
to  be  a  drudge  to  her  needle  all  her  life  ;  and  I  see 
uo  reason  to  anticipate  it.  You  remind  me,"  she 
continued  rapidly,  seeing  Mrs.  Meredith  about  to 
speak,  "  of  poor  Mrs.  Cummings,  who  was  always 
groaning  over  the  future  of  those  girla  of  hers  and 
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taking  it  for,  granted  the^  must  always  remain  just 
as  poor  as  they  then  were — and  only  look  at  them 
— Ella  married  to  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in 
the  city  and  Sosan  wife  of  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador." 

**  And  do  you  think  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
coarse  that  Cornelia  must  have  the  choice  of  either 
an  ambassador  or  a  wealthy  merchant?  "  replied 
Mrs.  Meredith,  laughing. 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Hathaway,  warmly.  "  I 
look  upon  nothing  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  I 
see  no  reason,  no  propriety,  no  sense,  in  anticipa- 
ting evils  that  in  all  probability  may  never  happen. 
Cornelia  may  marry  as  wretchedly  as  you  seem  to 
expect, her  husbond  may  turn  out  a  brute.  Anything, 
I  grant  you,  is  in  the  bounds  of  possibility  ;  but  I 
must  say  I  think  it  is  a  bare  possibility,  about  which 
it  is  folly  to  speculate." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,**  replied  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, seriously.  "  The  chances  in  favor  of  happy 
marriages  are  exceedingly  great  in  this  country. 
The  great  majority  of  our  men  make  good  hus- 
bands ;  but  does  a  good  husband  or  even  a  happy 
marriage  necessarily  mean  a  rich  one  ?  I  think 
not  and  at  any  rate,  fortunes  are  so  fluctuating  that 
I  think  girls  should  be  so  educated  that  they  may 
be  equal  to  any  reverse." 

Mrs.  Hathaway  did  not  say  anything  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  she  resumed  the  conversation 
in  a  tone  of  suppressed  vexation  with, 

"  Now,  Rebecca,  that  sounds  very  well ;  it's  just 
one  of  those  sentences  that  appear  so  sensible,  when 
in  fact,  begging  your  pardon,  they  are  nonsense, 
because  impracticable.  People  feel  very  wise  and 
very  virtuous  when  laying  down  laws  and  systems 
for  others — it's  easy  enough  to  talk — and  those  who 
have  not  children  think  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  say  how  they  should  be  educated  and  that 
the  thing  is  done." 

"That  does  not  apply  to  me  certainly,^'  said 
Mrs  Meredith  calmly  ;  "  for  I  have  brought  up  and 
married  daughters,  and  to  the  best  of  my  know* 
ledge,  practised  what  I  preach ;  and  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain ;  on  the  contrary,  have  every  cause 
for  rejoicing ;  they  are  happily  married  and  make 
notable,  efficient  wives  and  mothers.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  their  present  happiness  arises 
from  their  previous  education.  You  must  admit 
that  I  taught  them  to  be  useful,  as  well  as  cultiva- 
ted their  accomplishments." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Hathaway.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  assented  did  not  imply  that  the 
illustration  brought  much  weight  to  the  argument 
— nor  did  it,  for  Mrs.  Hathaway,  unconsciously  to 
herself,  placed  her  child  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  her  cousins  and  indeed  all  children  of  her  age, 
except  a  few  of  fortune's  favorites. 

She  looked^  upon  her  nieces  as  very  nice,  lively, 
pretty  girls,  very  well  married  for  them,  but  that 


her  Cornelia  should  marry  no  better,  or  in  the  same 
way,  scarcely  crossed  her  imagination  as  a  possi- 
bility— as  a  probability  never.  They  were  as  the 
common  flowers  of  the  open  air,  cowslips,  sweet 
Williams,  pinks,  anything — ^but  Cornelia  was  a 
delicate  canH'llia  raised  in  a  conservatory  and  meant 
to  grace  a  ten  dollar  bouquet. 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  young  people;  and  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
still  smarting  under  her  sister-in-law's  remarks,  did 
not  as  usual  and  as  she  longed  to  do  now,  rise  and 
take  ofl*  Cornelia's  hat  and  unclasp  her  cloak  ;  but 
merely  asking  her  some  questions  as  to  whether 
she  had  bad  a  pleasant  walk,  continued  with  a 
heightened  color  to  dam  away,  while  the  young 
lady,  still  chatting  with  her  friend,  threw  back  her 
cloak  and  hat  and  kicked  ofl*her  India  rubbers,  and 
leaving  her  things  just  where  they  happened  to 
drop,  said, 

'*  Come  in  the  back  parlor  Sue,  and  let  us  prac- 
tise that  duet  before  tea.  Mamma,  call  us  when 
tea  is  on  table,"  and  with  that,  the  two  girls  walk- 
ed off. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  sewed  on  for  a  few  minutes  as 
if  she  did  not  remark  the  confusion  in  which  Cor- 
nelia had  left  the  parlor  with  her  walking  dre« 
strewed  around;  but  presently,  as  if  quite  careless- 
ly, saying  it  was  growing  dark,  put  away  her  workt 
rang  for  tea  and  quietly  gathered  up  Corne- 
lia's cloak,  shoes,  &c.,  and  then  making  an  ex- 
cuse for  going  up  stairs,  carried  them  all  off  with 
her. 

"  Are  you  tired,  my  darling  ? "  said  her  mother  as 
the  daughter  returned  to  the  parlor. 

"  No,"  replied  Cornelia,  "  we  had  a  nice  walk.'* 
"  You  are  cold,  dearest,"  pursued  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way.   "  Take  this  place  nearer  the  fire." 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Cornelia,  half  laughingly, 
half  impatiently,  "  I  am  neither  tired  nor  cold*" 

Mrs.  Hathaway  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
mournfal  tenderness  as  she  said, 

"  Are  your  feet  quite  dry  ?  Warm  them  ;  lam 
sure  they  must  be  cold.     Do  take  this  place." 

"  Oh  mother,"  said  Cornelia,  pettishly ;  "  I  do 
wish  you  would  leave  me  be." 
.  "  Suppose  you  change  your  seat  as  your  mother 
wishes  it,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  a  little  reprovingly. 
"  No,  no,  sit  where  you  are,  if  you  prefer  it,  Cor- 
nelia," said  Mrs.  Hathaway  quickly.  "I  only 
thought  your  feet  must  be  cold.  If  you  don't  want 
to  sit  so  near  the  fire,  stay  where  you  are.  Shall 
I  make  tea,  dearest,  or  do  you  wish  to  ?  " 

**  Oh  no,"  you  may  make  it,  mamma ;  "  I've  got 
over  that  fancy,"  she  said,  laughing,  as  she  turned 
to  her  young  companion.    "  It's  so  tiresome." 

So  because  it  was  "  tiresome  "  to  Cornelia  Mrs. 
Hathaway  poured  out  the  tea. 

The  table  was  soon  cleared  and  Cornelia  pro- 
duced some  fancy  work  she  and  Sue  were  equally 
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interested  in,  and  they  talked  away  with  great  ani- 
mation, until  Cornelia  sadd<!nly  exclaimed : 

"  What's  that,  that  smells  so  1 " 

'*  What? ''  qaid  Mrs.  Hathaway,  looking  up  from 
her  work. 

**  Oh  I  don't  know !  **  said  Cornelia,  drawing  np 
her  nose  with  a  very  decided  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction. "  Oh  if  8  that  bottle  of  ammonia.  Do 
pat  it  away."  "  What  are  yoa  doing  with  it,  mo- 
ther?'' 

**  Cleaning  your  shoes,  my  dear.'* 

"  Cleaning  my  shoes  ? "  exclaimed  Cornelia, 
looking  surprised  and  not  over  well  pleased. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Hawthorn  tells  me  she  al- 
ways cleans  her  girls'  white  satin  shoes  and  that 
they  look  very  well." 

Cornelia's  face  clouded  up,  but  she  said  nothing. 
"  There,"  said  Mrs  Hathaway,  presently  handing 
her  one  ;  "  see,  that  looks  quite  clean." 

**  It  takes  all  the  gloss  off  the  satin/'  said  Cor- 
nelia, sullenly. 

**  It  don't  look  like  new,  to  be  sure,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Hathaway.    "  But  I  think  it  looks  very  nice." 

Cornelia  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

"  Now  look  again,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  aAer 
rubbing  a  little  longer. 

« I  see,"  said  Cornelia. 

«« Well,"  said  her  mother,  anxiously, "  don't  they 
look  nice  ? " 

"  They  look  like  cleaned  shoes,"  said  Cornelia. 

*'  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  next  eoiree,"  she 
added,  presently. 

"  Oh,  my  dearest  child,  you  shall  have  new  shoes 
if  you  want  them,"  urged  Mrs.  Hathaway.  **  But 
I  thought  as  the  Hawthorns  wear  them  so  and  as 
white  satin  shoes  come  so  expensive — " 

« I  don't  want  to  go,"  repeated  Cornelia,  sullenly. 

**  But  I  want  you  to  go,  Cornelia,"  said  her  mo- 
ther. "  I  was  only  trying  an  experiment  with  these 
shoes.  I  don't  like  them  myself;  stop  to-morrow 
at  Ducrow's  as  you  go  to  school  and  order  a  pair 
for  Tuesday,"  and  so  the  matter  ended  ;  and  Sue 
Hastings  having  gone  before  the  question  was  set- 
tled, Cornelia  now  went  offto  bed. 

"  Oh,  sister,  how  can  you  spoil  that  child  so  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Meredith  as  Cornelia  closed  the  door  after 
her.  '*  I  declare  it  grieves  me  to  see  a  fine  nature 
in  such  a  fair  way  of  being  ruined." 

*'  I  don't  see  anything  very  ruinous  to  her  nature 
in  giving  her  a  pair  of  new  shoes,"  said  Mrs.  Hath- 
away, coldly.  "  I  know  some  people  delight  in 
mortifying  children.  But  /  think  nothing  embit- 
ters the  temper  like  early  mortifications,  and  cer- 
tainly all  I  can  spare  my  poor  child  I  shall.  The 
future  must  take  care  of  itself— but  the  present  I 
can  take  care  of,  and  will" 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  delight  in  mortify- 
ing children,"  replied  Mrs.  Hathaway.  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  would  do  much  to  save  them  all  unne- 


cessary pain.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  Cornelia 
should  be  mortified  in  wearing  what  others  of  her 
fortune  and  station  wear.  There  are  very  few 
girls  of  Cornelia's  age  who  have  the  indulgences 
she  has,  nor  would  I  object  to  them  if  you  could 
afford  them." 

"  If  I  prefer  spending  on  her  and  saving  in  other 
things,  I  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes',  since 
you  admit  that  there  is  no  objection  to  her  having 
the  things  in  point  of  fact,  only  the  expense,  which, 
I,  as  I  said  before,  save  in  other  things." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Meredith, "  there  is  a  great 
difference,  which  is,  that  you  are  bringing  her  up 
not  only  in  habits  of  expense  beyond  her  fortune, 
but  you  are  making  her  selfish — selfish  in  seeing 
everything  yield  to  her  pleasure  and  convenience 
— the  having  the  best  of  everything,  while  yon  do 
with  as  little  as  you  can.  You  are  making  her 
luxurious  and  indolent,  which  I  look  upon  as  one 
of  the  evils  even  of  the  rich — but  without  fortune 
it  amounts  to  actual  misery.  And  Cornelia  will 
feel  it  by  and  by — and  you  may  perceive  it  when 
too  late ;  for  you  cannot  control  her  destiny.' 

"  Corqelia  will  never  marry  against  my  consent," 
said  Mrs.  Hathaway. 

"  Perhaps  not — I  do  not  think  it  probable  she 
will — but  still  she  may  become  attached  to  some 
young  man  without  fortune — the  chances  are  she 
will — and  if  she  is  unhappy,  you  will  not  refuse 
your  consent  to  her  marrying,  nor  would  you  have 
a  right  to  do  so,  because  the  young  man  was  not 
a  man  of  fortune." 

«  I  shall  take  care  she  shall  form  no  attachment 
I  would  dislike,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway. 

'*  You  cannot  be  always  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Mrs.  Meredith.  **  But  suppose  even  she  marries 
to  please  you  in  point  of  fortune,  yet  such  are  the 
fluctuations  of  property  in  this  country  that  you 
cannot  rely  upon  her  never  meeting  with  reverses; 
all  the  worse  for  their  unexpectedness." 

"  Oh  there  you  are,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
"  8 gain  conjuring  up  misfortunes  in  mayhes ;  I  tell 
you  she  may  do  a  thousand  things,  she  may  die  in 
a  poor  house,  but  I  am  not  going  to  anticipate 
them,  that's  all." 

*'  She  is  a  fine  girl,"  pursued  Mrs.  Meredith, 
without  noticing  her  sister's  interruption.  "  Has 
much  talent  and  decided  beauty,  a  sweet  disposi- 
tion too  ;  and  if  you  don't  spoil  all  by  making  her 
selfish,  indolent  and  luxurious,  will  be  a  very  love- 
ly woman." 

"  Heavens !  how  she  proses,"  mentally  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  but  she  only  smiled  and  answered : 

*'  Well,  I  am  satisfied  if  you  admit  that  all  her 
virtues  are  her  own,  her  faults  mine." 

'*Ye8,"  replied  Mrs.  Meredith,  as  she  lighted 
her  candle  to  retire  for  the  night,  **  but  the  suffer- 
ing for  those  faults  will  be  hers,  tjie  responsibility 
yours." 
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«  Good  night,"  mid  Mrs.  Hathaway. 

"  Thank  Heaven/'  she  ejaculated  almost  aloud, 
as  her  sister  ascended  the  stairs,  *'  that  you  leave 
me  to-morrow.  People  are  so  very  wise  in  their 
own  conceit.  My  darling  child  shall  have  all  the 
happiness  in  this  world  that  /  can  give  her,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  she  will  be  any  more  miserable  in 
future  for  not  being  compelled  to  wear  sdiled  shoes 
and  have  her  temper  raffled  by  petty  and  unneoe»> 
sary  mortifications  now  ; "  and  so  saying  she  ex- 
tinguished the  hall  lamp,  not  less  satisfied  with 
herself  than  the  sister-in-law  whom  she  pronounced 
**  so  very  wise  in  her  own  conceit." 


CHAPTER  II. 

At  seventeen  Cornelia  Hathaway  was  a  crea- 
ture who  might  well  have  gratified  a  mother's  pride 
and  almost  justified  her  idolatry,  for  nature  had 
endowed  her  with  some  of  her  choicest  gifts.  She 
had  beauty  and  talent  of  no  common  order  ;  and 
education  had  added  grace  and  elegance  to  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  to  her  talents.  Fine 
material,  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish,  )iad  been 
intrusted  to  the  mother's  hands,  and  no  sculptor 
had  ever  more  laboriously  chiselled  his  statue  than 
had  Mrs.  Hathaway  cultivated  her  daughter's  per- 
sonal and  mental  gifts.  She  had  been  well  taught, 
well  trained  in  every  external  charm.  She  moved 
well,  danced  well,  sang  and  played  admirably  and 
spoke  French  and  Italian  with  purity  and  elegance. 
In  short  she  had  been  cast  in  one  of  nature's  finest 
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moulds  and  highly  finished.  And  now  that  her 
education  was  completed,  Mre.  Hathaway  thought 
the  pedestal  alone  wanting  to  her  statue.  She 
knew  of  no  higher  want.  The  soul,  the  spiritual 
inner  being,  had  not  entered  into  her  plans  of  edu- 
cation and  formed  no  part  of  her  philosophy,  for 
Mra.  Hathaway  was  of  the  world,  vforldly  ;  and 
consequently  Cornelia  had  every  mental  charm  and 
personal  attraction  without  one  spiritual  ray  that 
betokened  a  living  light  within.  It  was  the  vase 
vnthout  the  fire,  the  celestial  with  the  wings 
folded. 

Cultivated,  imagipative  and  luxurious,  Cornelia 
had  been  waited  on  like  a  princess  and  humored 
like  a  child  from  her  infancy ;  that  she  was  indo- 
lent and  selfish  was  the  inevitable  consequence. 
She  did  not  know  that  she  was  selfish,  for  she  had 
rarely  heard  the  word  and  only  knew  it  through 
books,  and  then  she  glanced  at  it  as  she  did  at  the 
words  dishonesty  and  fiilsehood— as  syllables  that 
had  no  household  meaning  for  her.  That  her  mo- 
ther would  go  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar  to  get 
her  a  pin,  never  struck  her  as  extraordinary.  She 
only  often  wished  "  mamma  would  not  fiiss  so ; " 
and  sometimes  longed  for  the  time  when  she  should 
be  married  and  get  away  fi*om  it  all. 

Although  Mra.  Hathaway's  income  was  small. 


no  girl  had  known  greater  indulgence  from  her 
infancy  than  CorAelia.  Her  dress  and  education 
and  habits  had  all  been  those  of  an  heiress,  with 
this  difierence,that  they  were  the  result  of  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  of  her  mother.  Mrs.  Hathaway 
dressed  her  and  waited  on  her  and  sewed  for  her. 
She  had  never  sewed  when  she  was  a  child  because 
she  had  enough  to  do  with  her  music  and  her  stu> 
dies.  She  did  not  now,  because  she  did  not'  like 
it.  Besides  **  it  tired  her  dreadfully,"  gave  her  a 
pain  in  her  chest  and  her  side  and  her  fingera  and 
made  her  generally  wretched — and  then  as  Mn. 
Hathaway  said  **  what  could  she  save?  Perhaps 
five  dollars  a  ]rear — and  so  had  it  done  for  her — or 
more  frequently,  the  five  doUara  not  being  conve- 
nient— did  it  herself  As  to  braiding  and  dressing 
her  own  hair,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  by  dint  of  long  practice,  was  quite 
skilful,  though  Cornelia  was  beginning  to  feel  it  a 
great  hardship  that  she  could  not  have  an  accom- 
plished coiffeur  every  time  she  went  out.  Indeed 
both  her  mother  and  herself  seemed  to  look  upon 
her  poverty  not  only  as  a  hardship  but  an  injus- 
tice ;  and  if  she  was  superior  in  personal  gifts  to 
those  who  had  greater  advantages  of  fortune,  it 
was  only  deemed  an  aggravation  of  the  injustice— 
that  those  who  had  no  beauty  should  have  such 
fine  clothes. 

"  What  an  exquisite  crape  -shawl  that  is  of 
Helen  Bolton's,"  said  Cornelia. 

"  Yes,  and  how  it  looks  upon  those  high  shoul- 
dere  of  hers,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  indignantly. 
"  Such  a  shawl  requires  a  fine  figure.  It  would 
>  be  becoming  to  you,  Cornelia,  and  it  is  hard  that 
Helen  Bolton,  who  does  not  know  how  to  wear  it 
after  she  had  got  it,  should  have  one  and  you  not  ;" 
and  she  looked  at  her  beautiful,  gracefiil  child, 
almost  with  teara,  as  she  thought  how  regal  she 
would  look  in  the  soft  folds  and  deep  fringes  and 
rich  embroidery  of  that  last  imported  luxury  in  the 
way  of  dress. 

"  How  pretty  'those  white  satin  boots  are,"  Cor- 
nelia continued.  *<  And  so  becoming,"  she  added 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Beautifiil  for  a  foot  like  youra,"  replied  Mra. 
Hathaway,  "but  absurd  for  Mn.  Hamilton.  So 
it  is,  however.  Those  who  have  the  money — dress. 
It's  enough  to  make  one  sick  to  see  the  indulgences 
they  give  themselves,"  she  added,  bitterly. 

'*  Did  you  notice  Helen  Bolton's  cloak  and  hood  in 
the  dressing  room  ? "  pureued  Cornelia,  mournfully. 

«  Yes,"  replied  Mre.  Hathaway  ;  "  pink  lined 
with  white  and  trimmed  with  swand'sKlown — ex- 
quisite. It  seems  tome  that  the  ladies  grow  more 
extravagant  every  aeason." 

"  Everybody  has  them,"  said  Cornelia,  sighing. 
"  I  felt  ashamed  to  put  on  my  gray  merioo  cardi- 
nal last  night  among  them  all.  My  hood  I  can 
keep  out  of  sight,  by  holding  it  rolled  up  in  my 
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hand,  as  I  always  do,  till  we  get  oA  of  the  veati- 
bale,  bat  the  cloak  there  is  no  hiding.  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  was  of  blue  watered  silk,  made  like  a 
domino.  As  she  glided  through  the  hall  past  us^ 
she  looked  as  if  she  might  be  in  character." 

'*  Yes/'  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  musingly,  and  pre- 
sently added  as  the  result  of  her  meditations, 
*'  You  most  have  one,  Cornelia.  Your  gray  me- 
rino does  look  too  shabby." 

"  Oh,  disgracefully  shabby !  '*  ejaculated  Cornelia, 
despairingly. 

"  I  think,"  continued  Mrs.  Hathaway,  "  that 
year  white  silk,  which  is  now  soiled,  might  be  dyed 
a  delicate  blue  for  the  outside — ** 

"  Nothing  dyes  a  dclieute  blue,"  interrupted 
Cornelia,  impatiently. 

« I  think  it  might,"  pursued  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
"  and  lined  with  your  white  satin,  which  I  could 
quilt  as  well  as  any  of  them,  and  trimmed  with 
swansdown,  would  look  very  well." 

"  No  it  would  not,"  said  Cornelia,  half  mourn- 
fully,  half  pettishly ;  **  it  would  look  like  a  dyed, 
vamped  ap  thing — a  pretence— which  is  worse 
than  anything  else.  My  merino  is  shabby,  but  not 
vulgar,  which  a  dyed  silk  lined  with  a  dirty  satin, 
would  be." 

Her  mother's  offer  of  quilting  it  herself,  went 
for  nothing  in  the  fair  daughter's  rejection  of  the 
whole  afiair.     Mrs.  Hathaway  sighed  and  said  : 

"  I  believe  you  are  right — it  is  too  hard,"  she 
continued,  bitterly.  "  However,  brighter  times- will 
come,  dearest,"  she  said,  looking  fondly  at  her 
daughter,  which  meant "  you  will  soon4narry  rich 
and  have  everythin|  you  want,"  for  it  was  only  by 
marriage  that  there  was  a  chance — a  ray  of  hope 
of  Cornelia's  ever  having  anything  more  than  she 
had  at  present. 

*'  You  look  tired,  dearest.  Let  me  draw  the  sofa 
close  to  the  fire  and  do  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  so. 
1  will  come  up  again  before  it  is  time  to  dress. 
Try  and  sleep." 

*' I  don't  want  to  sleep,"  said  Cornelia.  "Do 
you  know  where  the  book  is  I  was  reading  7  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  get  it — there — lie  down  and  rest  at 
spy  rate.  Let  me  put  another  pillow  under  yoar 
bead  if  you  are  going  to  read  ; "  and  wrapping  a 
shawl  round  the  pretty  delicate  little  feet  and  ad- 
justing the  light,  she  handed  her  daughter  her  book, 
and,  satisfied  she  was  quite  comfortable  for  the  pre- 
.  sent,  went  down  stairs  to  finish  the  tarletan  tunics 
Cornelia  expected  to  wear  that  evening. 

If  Mrs.  Hathaway's  maternal  vanity  was  highly 
gratified  in  accompanying  her  beloved  child  into 
society,  her  happiness  was  not  unalloyed  by  anxie- 
ty ;  for  Cornelia's  grace  and  beauty  attracted  many 
round  her  and  some  that  the  prudent  mother  fear- 
ed as  being  more  agreeable  than  poor  matches  had 
a  right  to  be. 

Whom  is  Corxtelia  dancing  with  7 "  asked  Mn. 


<« 


Hathaway  of  the  sleepy  cbaperone  who  happened 
to  be  sitting  next  to  her. 

"  Charles  Hunter,"  replied  Mrs.  Carter.  ««  He 
is  very  handsome,  is  he  not?  And  seems  despe- 
rately taken  with  your  daughter." 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  know  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way, smiling. 

"  Don't  you  7  "  said  the  others  good  humoredly ; 
"  then  I'll  inform  you  of  the  fact,  for  I  never  saw 
a  more  decided  case  of  love  at  first  sight  in  my 
life.    He's  a  very  clever  young  man  they  say." 

"  A  young  man  of  fortune  7 "  inquired  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  carelessly. 

"  No,"  returned  the  other  again,  "  not  that  ever 
I  heard  of." 

And  presently,  as  Mrs.  Hathaway  rose  and  fol- 
lowed her  daughter  to  the  next  room,  where  she 
had  gone  with  Mr.  Hunter  after  the  dance  con- 
cluded, Mrs.  Carter  said  to  the  lady  on  the  other 
side  of  her : 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Hathaway,  how  she  does  amuse 
roe,  asking  always  after  the  young  men's  fortunes." 

**  Yes,"  returned  the  other.  **  It  is  very  injudi- 
cious.    It  is  an  injury  to  her  daughter." 

"  She  watches  the  poor  girl  so  too,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Carter.    "  She  never  takes  her  eyes  off  her." 

"  Oh  it's  terrible,"  rejoined  the  other.  *'  She  has 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  nor  understanding  for  any 
one  else  since  her  daughter  came  out.  I  used  to 
think  her  a  pleasant  woman,  but  really  I  dread 
getting  next  to  her  now,  for  if  she  is  not  asking 
you  about  every  young  man  that  speaks  to  Cor- 
nelia, her  eyes  are  following  her  wherever  she  goes 
and  she  does  not  hear  a  word  you  say  to  her." 

"  True,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Carter,  who  having  no 
daughters  was  only  amused  by  the  foibles  that  her 
friend  set  forth  rather  ill-naturedly.  "  And  it's  a 
pity,  for  the  young  men  don't  like  to  be  watched 
so  every  time  they  speak  to  a  girl." 

"  Oh  the  young  men  hate  her,"  replied  her 
fiiend.  "  And  it  always  injures  the  daughter  when 
the  young  men  dislike  the  mother." 

Meantime  Mrs.  Hathaway  had  taken  her  place 
in  the  other  dancing  room,  where  Cornelia  still  re- 
mained engrossed  by  Mr.  Hunter ;  and  when  with 
her  partner  she  went  afterward  in  pursuit  of  some 
refreshment,  Mrs.  Hathaway  was  soon  seen  enter- 
ing the  supper  room. 

Cornelia  seemed  unusually  interested.  Her  large 
dark  eyes  were  oflen  raised  with  an  expression 
new  to  them ;  a  something  very  different  from 
their  generally  soft  dreamy  look — a  speaking  glance 
that  seemed  to  answer  back  to  the  earnest  search- 
ing eyes  fixed  upon  her  lovely  &ce.  Spirit  seemed 
to  answer  spirit.  What  were  they  talking  of? 
Mrs.  Hathaway  was  almost  dying  to  know.  At 
any  rate  she  must  interrupt  them.  It  would  not 
do.    Why  was  he  poor? 

*'  Cornelia,  dearest,"  she  said,  now  joining  her 
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daughter.    "  It  is  late,  our  carriage  has  been  wait- 
ing for  some  time." 

"  Oh,  one  polka  more,"  pleaded  the  young  man. 

**  Well,  ju8i  one  more.  You  are  not  tired,  mam- 
ma,  are  yon  ?  "  and  before  the  weary  anxious  mo- 
ther had  time  to  answer,  the  young  couple  whirl- 
ed off  in  the  dance. 

"  You  have  had  a  pleasant  evening,"  said  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  as  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage. 
.  "  Oh  delightful !  **  and  Cornelia  spoke  with  an 
animation  not  common  to  her. 

"  That  young  Hunter  seems  a  pleasant  young 
man  **  remarked  Mrs.  Hathaway,  carelessly. 

"  The  most  agreeable  person  I've  met  with  by 
fer,"  said  Cornelia,  earnestly. 

"  Whom  was  Helen  Bolton  dancing  with  when 
she  stood  opposite  to  you  1  **  inquired  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way, thinking  it  as  prudent  perhaps  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Cornelia,  absently. 

"  Yes  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  **  for  he 
spoke  to  you  in  the  dance." 

**Did  he?"  said  Cornelia.  "I  don't  remem- 
ber." 

"  That  was  one  of  Helen's  new  French  dresses 
I  suppose,"  continued  Mrs.  Hathaway.  **  It  was 
very  beautiful." 

"  Was  if?  I  did  not  notice,"  said  Cornelia. 

Mrs.  Hathaway's  remarks  upon  the  company 
generally  met  with  the'same  vague  responses.  In 
fact  Cornelia  had  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  her 
attention  had  been  entirely  engrossed  by  her  new 
acquaintance.  Mrs.  Hathaway  was  annoyed, 
anxious,  alarmed,  bui  she  said  nothing  at  the  time 
and  remained  awake  half  the  night  arranging  in 
her  own  mind  how  this  dangerous  young  gentle- 
man was  to  be  disposed  of. 

"  Has  any  one  been  here  this  morning,  mamma  ?  " 
inquired  Cornelia,  looking  up  from  her  book  as  her 
mother  entered  her  dressing-room  the  next  day, 
where,  as  usual,  she  lay  half  reclined  on  the  sofa 
reading. 

"No  one  but  Mr.  Hunter,"  replied  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way. 

**  Oh,  why  was  he  not  admitted  7  "  exclaimed 
Cornelia,  starting  from  the  sofa,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  disappointment. 

"  I  thought  you  were  tired,"  replied  her  mother, 
*'  and  had  better  see  no  one." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,"  returned  Cornelia, 
'<and  I  am  so  sorry,"  and  she  looked  at  the  card 
her  mother  handed  her  almost  with  tears  of  vexa- 
tion. "  I  would  not  have  missed  seeing  him  for 
anything,"  she  repeated. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  for  once  did  not  seem  to  res- 
pond to  her  daughter's  disappointment.  She  took 
ap  some  work  and  seating  herself  said,  presently : 

**  Cornelia,  it  won't  do.  You  must  not  enconr- 
»gp  this  yoang  man." 


"  Encourage  him?  "  repeated  Cornelia,  looking 
up,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes — encourage  him,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway. 
"  It's  wrong,  wrong  on  his  account,  imprudent  on 
your  own." 

**  I  do  not  see  any  immediate  necessity  for  dis- 
couraging him,"  said  Cornelia,  with  a  smile,  partly 
amused  and  partly  flattered  by  the  idea. 

"  I  do,"  replied  her  mother,  "  if  you  do  not,  Cor- 
nelia." 

"  Why,  dear  mother  ?  "  said  Cornelia,  half  laugh- 
ing ;  "  remember  I  have  only  seen  him  once." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Hathaway,  ''and 
Heaven  forbid  you  see  him  oftener,"  she  mentally 
ejaculated  ;  "but,  Cornelia,"  she  continued  aloud, 
"bystanders  see  sometimes  more  than  the  real 
actors  in  the  scene  ;  and,  therefore,  though  you 
may  not  be  aware  of  it,  /saw  that  that  young  man 
was  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  you  before  the  even- 
ing was  half  over." 

Cornelia  colored  and  laughed.  * 

*<  It's  no  laughing  matter,  my  dear,"  continued 

her  mother  seriously, "  and  not  only  I,  but  others, 

'saw  it  too ;  and  I  repeat  again  that  it  is  not  right 

by  the  young  man  that  you  should  encourage  him." 

Cornelia  looked  as  if  she  did  not  see  the  griev- 
ous wrong,  but  instead  of  replying  directly,  remain- 
ed silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said : 

"  He  is  ah  uncommon  young  man,  I  am  sure, 
mamma." 

.    "  So  I  am  told,  my  love  ;  more  dangerous  on  that 
very  account." 

''Dangerous!"  repeated  Cornelia. 

"  Yes,  dangerous,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
"  for  he  has  not  a  cent ;  and  your  enthusiastic,  ex- 
citable, penniless  men  of  genius  make  the  most 
miserable,  unprofitable  husbands.  Very  captiva- 
ting, but  very  reckless ;  no  woman's  happiness  is 
safe  with  them." 

Cornelia's  countenance  changed.  She  was  dis- 
appointed, for  Mr.  Hunter  had  not  only  touched 
her  imagination,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
earnest  truthfulness  of  a  noble  nature  that  had 
almost  awakened  a  corresponding  spirit  in  her 
own.  For  nature  rarely  does  her  work  by  halves ; 
and  Cornelia  had  not  been  endowed  with  mind  to 
be  denied  a  heart  and  soul.  But  the  one  had  been 
richly  cultivated,  the  others  deadened,  wasted  ;  all 
high  toned,  generous  or  disimerested  feelings  Mrs. 
Hathaway  had  smothered  under  the  indolent  selfish 
habits  that  she  had  seemed  sedulously  to  cultivate. 
And  if  now  and  then  a  sentiment  of  a  more  exalt- 
ed tone  fell  from  Cornelia's  lips,  it  was  more  the 
fruit  of  an  imaginative  mind  than  of  an  elevated 
spirit. 

"  Why,  mother,^"  she  asked,  presently,  *'shouId 
a  man  of  genius — for  the  argument's  sake,  we  will 
say  Mr.  Hunter,  if  you  please — ^make  a  worse  hus- 
band than  others  7    It  seems  to  me  that  talents  and 
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cultivated  tastes  must  render  the  domestic  circle 
happier ;  particularly  where  the  tastes  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  in  unison. " 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  men  of  genius  are  unfit  to  be 
heads  of  families/*  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  earnestly  ; 
*'  because  they  are  careless  and  reckless  in  pecuni- 
ary matters  and  that  brings  misery  always  and 
often  disgrace.  Nothing  heightens  the  evils  of 
poverty  like  what  you  call  cultivated  tastes,  Corne- 
lia, for  such  tastes  are  expensive,  and  where  they 
are  equally  shared  by  boih  husband  and  wife,  the 
wretchedness  must  be  augmented.  Say  now,  for 
instance,  that  this  young  Hunter  marries,  with 
nothing  but  his  profession,  and  that  a  slow  one,  to 
depend  on,  a  young  woman  whom  you  would  re- 
gard perhaps  as  utterly  unsuited  to  him,  without 
lastes  or  accomplishments ;  but,  their  means  being 
small,  such  a  person  would  probably  have  no  plea- 
sures beyond  managing  their  little  funds,  doing  his 
sewing  and  tending  her  children,  and  his  deficien- 
cies might  thus  be  supplied  by  hers,  and  he  stands 
a  chance  for  happineas  that  would  be  out  of  the 
question  for  him  if  he  marries  a  high  bred  delicate 
lady,  accomplished  and  cultivated,  with  neither  of 
them  a  sixpence  to  gratify  their  elegant  tastes. 
Husband  and  wife  do  not  sit  down  to  be  agreeable 
to  each  other,  Cornelia,  and  when  people  are  poor, 
much  of  the  domestic  conversation  is  of  domestic 
details.  The  larder  and  coal  bin  form  prominent 
subjects  in  such  fireside  tete-a-tetes." 

Cornelia  shivered. 

"  A  man,"  continued  Mrs.  Hathaway,  "  has  no 
right  to  ask  a  woman  of  refined  habits  and  cultivat- 
ed talents  to  make  such  sacrifices  for  him.  Indeed 
none  but  a  selfish  man  would — and  yet  they  do, 
and  think  nothing  of  marrying,  when  they  have 
not  even  a  house  of  their  own  to  take  a  wife  to, 
but  must  go  to  lodgings." 

**  Well,"  said  Cornelia,  "  I  should  think  that 
very  preferable  to  poor  housekeeping.  The  larder 
and  coal  bin  might'  certainly  be  avoided  there," 
she  continued,  with  a  bright  smile.  "  I  don't  see 
the  advantage  or  pleasure  in  keeping  house,"  she 
pursued. 

'*  My  dear  daughter/*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way, '*  how  like  a  child  you  talk !  You  seem  to 
think  that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  to  be  dodged 
by  not  going  to  house-keeping.  Your  ideas  of 
lodgings  are  taken  from  a  week  at  a  time  now 
and  then,  passed  at  a  first  rate  hotel — the  most 
expensive  style  of  living  by  the  way,  and  even 
then  far  from  the  most  comfortable.  But  the 
evils  of  second  rate  or  even  third  rate  boarding,  of 
which  I  speak,  are  incalculable.  Not  only  the 
discomforts,  but  I  might  almost  say  the  degrada- 
tions !  How  would  you  like,  Cornelia,  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  low  bred  people  which  is  inevitable 
from  the  table  in  common  of  such  an  establish- 
ment]" 
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Oh  Heavens ! "  ejaculated  Cornelia,  shudder- 
ing at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  possibility. 

Mrs.  Hathaway,  satisfied  with  the  impression 
she  had  produced,  thought  it  best  to  let  the  con- 
versation drop  here. 

It  occurred  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
while  revolving  the  subject  in-  her  mind,  that  it 
would  be  wiser,  safer,  to  remove  Cornelia  for  the 
present  from  the  chance  of  again  seeing  this  dan- 
gerous, agreeable,  poor  young  man,  and  she  pro- 
posed to  her  in  the  evening  to  accompany  her 
on  a  visit  to  her  aunt  Mrs.  Meredith  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Cornelia  divined  her  meaning  and  mentally  ac- 
quiesced in  her  reasoning,  (for  the  subject  was  not 
renewed  between  them.)  She  consented  to  the 
proposition ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  some 
hundreds  of  miles  out  of  reach  of  the  man  who 
might  yet  perhaps  have  redeemed  the  angel  from 
the  woman. 

But  selfishness  and  luxury  had  prevailed ;  and 
the  spirit  that  had  but  yet  rustled  its  wings  with 
a  faint  effort  at  movement,  folded  them  for- 
ever. 

Cornelia's  character  received  its  clotdng  seal. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Cornelia  had  now  been  two  Winters  in  society 
and  no  Charles  Hnnter  with  a  large  fortune  had 
made  his  appearance  to  offer  her  a  home,  where 
every  sentimental  happiness  and  refined  elegance 
were  combined  with  personal  luxury  and  wealth  ^ 
and  she  became  more  intolerant  of  the  petty  pri- 
vations by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  more 
impatient  for  an  establishment  of  her  own,  where 
she  would  have  all  the  elegancies  she  now  longed 
for,  and  where  she  would  be  fi-ee— «haU  we  say 
it?  fi-om  her  mother!  For  Mrs.  Hathaway  an- 
noyed Cornelia.  She  was  too  intent  upon  her^ 
too  much  occupied  by  her  every  look  and  move- 
ment. She  watched  her  and  wearied  her  by  her 
endless  attentions.  In  short,  she  fussed  about 
her,  and  ComeUa  could  not  bear  it.  Cornelia 
was  very  sensitive  to  all  petty  mortifications.  She 
blushed  for  her  grey  merino  cardinal,  and  dreaded 
being  seen  walking  home  firom  a  party,  and  would 
have  died  rather  than  have  been  caught  at  a  fa- 
mily dinner,  particularly  on  washing-day.  These 
things  were  all  actual  saSenng^  to  her,  and  then 
her  mother  loould  so  often  let  out  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  ask  Cornelia  if  she  had  on  her 
over-boots,  and  beg  her  to  wrap  up  warm,  and 
let  people  see  they  were  going  to  walk !  And  oh 
there  was  no  end  to  the  little  grievances  she  felt 
were  hopelen  at  home  !  If  she  could  have  that 
Eldorado  of  impatient  spirits,  an  establishment  of 
her  own  I 
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Since  she  was  not  to  be  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band, love  being  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  rich 
alone,  she  thought  it  mattered  little  whom  she 
married,  some  quiet  person  (that  was  indispens- 
able) who  would  give  her  all  she  wanted.  A 
carriage,  for  she  hated  to  walk ;  an  opera  box, 
for  she  loved  music;  dress,  which  was  to  her  as 
light  to  the  flower ;  and  above  all,  a  home  where 
there  were  no  deficiencies,  no  fuss,  nothing  to 
blush  for. 

She  looked  forward  with  longing  to  the  future, 
and  thought  much  of  her  establishment,  nothing 
of  her  husband,  till  her  mind  was  fully  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  a  "marriage  de  conve- 
nance,**  But  though  she  had  admirers  in  abun- 
dance, and  some  lovers,  still  none  who  could 
oflTer  her  any  such  home  came  forward,  and  she 
began  to  tremble  lest  even  these  visions,  calm  and 
rational  as  she  deemed  them,  were  not  to  be  re- 
alized. Mis.  Hathaway  too  was  disappointed 
and  anxious.  But  Cornelia  was  still  very  youag, 
only  eighteen,  and  very  beautiful,  so  very  fair 
and  soft,  with  such  dark  dreamy  eyes,  that  had 
a  look  of  sensibility,  which,  however,  was  only 
indolence ;  but  that  very  indolence  gave  a  repose 
and  charm  to  her  whole  manner  that  was  infi- 
nitely attractive.  She  seemed  like  some  fiili  de- 
licate flower,  rich  in  its  perfume  and  beauty,  that 
must  not  be  breathed  on  too  rudely  by  the  fresh 
air,  lest  it  might  rufiBe  its  leaves  and  scatter  its 
petals. 

"  Mr.  Harvey  requests  to  be  introduced  to  your 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hathaway ;  have  I  your  permission 
to  present  him  t "  asked  Mrs.  Carter  one  evening 
at  ,a  ball. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  bowed — **  Certainly,'*  and  pre- 
sently she  saw  the  lady  with  a  fair  haired  young 
man  of  no  particular  distinction  whom  she  was 
introducing  to  Cornelia.  The  young  people  stood 
up  to  dance,  and  Mrs.  Carter  returned  and  joined 
Mrs.  Hathaway. 

"  Mr.  Harvey  has  requested  me  to  present  him 
to  you  also,  Mrs.  Hathaiway,  and  I  wish  to  do  so 
Che  first  opportunity.  He  was  excessively  struck 
by  your  daughter,  thinks  her  very  beautiful,"  and 
Mrs.  Carter  seemed  to  think  the  compliment  of 
vast  importance. 

"And  who  is  Mr.  Harvey?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Hathaway. 

"  He  is  the  only  son  of  old  John  Harvey,  the 
firm  of  Harvey  and  Bums. 

"  They  are  rich,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
carelessly. 

"  Immensely,  and  this  is  the  only  child,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "Indeed  I  look  upon  him  as 
the  best  match  in  the  city." 

"  What  kind  of  a  young  man  is  he  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  with  ill- dissembled  interest. 
Oh,  I  don't  know,  very  fair,  I  presume/'  re- 
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turned  the  other,  rather  at  a  loss  for  the  personal 
qualities  of  her  '  best  match  in  the  city.'  **  His 
manners  and  appearance  do  very  well ;  there's 
nothing  striking  about  him,  of  course ;  a  young 
man  of  business-habits,  my  husband  says ;  will 
take  care  of  all  his  father  leaves  him,  and  is  be- 
sides making  money  all  the  time.  The  old  people 
are  anxious  be  should  marry,  and  as  fortune  of 
course  is  no  object  to  him,  he  has  only  his  own 
taste  to  consult." 

All  this  suited  Mrs.  Hathaway  very  well,  and 
she  remarked  with  only  too  evident  satisfaction 
that  he  did  not  quit  Cornelia's  side  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.     And  when  he  called  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  most  graciously  admitted. 

A  very  beautiful  but  anonymous  bouquet  came 
that  evening.  Mrs.  Hathaway  was  not  too  deli- 
cate, however,  to  pump  the  bearer,  and  found  to 
her  satisfaction  that  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Harvey. 

Visit  followed  visit,  and  bouquet  bouquet.  In 
short,  the  young  man  was  desperately  smitten, 
and  in  less  than  three  months,  heart,  hand  and 
fortune  were  all  at  Cornelia's  disposal. 

It  was  not  what  once  Mrs.  Hathaway  expected. 
She  had  had  visions  of  something  more  distin- 
guished ;  more  position,  fashion,  elegance.  But 
then  here  was  the  offer  down,  and  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way had  a  high  appreciation  of  '  the  bird  in  the 
hand.'  Money  too,  the  great  essential,  was  in 
abundance.  '  She  would  leave  it  all  to  Cornelia/ 
'  would  neither  make  nor  mar/  well  persuaded  it 
would  end,  as  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
desired.  A  few  vague  wishes  and  floating  disap- 
pointments might  rise  to  the  top,  but  satisfaction 
was  the  under  current.  And  if  Cornelia  had 
reiiised  him  her  mother  would  probably  have  re- 
monstrated, notwithstanding  her  resolution  of 
neither  *  making  nor  marring.' 

No,  no,  Mrs.  Hathaway,  don't  think  to  escape 
the  responsibility  of  the  match  in  that  way  I  You 
need  not  think  that  when  you  set  the  machine  in 
motion,  you  were  not  accountable  for  the  conse- 
quences even  though  you  may  not  have  turned 
every  wheel  yourself. 
And  how  was  it  with  Cornelia  herself? 
She  was  not  in  love  with  Mr.  Harvey  certainly. 
But  she  did  not  dislike  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  in- 
offensive young  man;  a  person  to  whom  she 
would  never  have  given  a  second  thought  If  be 
had  not  been  rich ;  but  being  rich,  be  was  no 
bore. 

He  was  no  bore,  and  that  was  a  great  deal  to 
Cornelia,  for  that  she  could  not  have  stood,  not 
for  all  his  money.  In  short  he  was  a  man  she 
could  marry  with  as  little  feeling  as  possible  of 
any  kind.  If  with  none  of  pleasure,  with  very 
little  of  unhappiiless,  as  little  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  admit. 
Mra.  Hathaway  had  always  looked  forward  to 
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living  with  her  d«agh(er  when  she  married,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  this  triple  alliance  did  not 
seem  to  enter  into  Cornelia's  plans  for  the  future, 
and  the  first  conviction  of  the  fact  hurt  Mrs. 
Hathaway  deeply.  But  so  in  the  habit  had  she 
been  all  her  life  of  warding  off  blame  from  Cor- 
nelia, that  she  almost  instantly  said  to  herself, 

<'It's  all  for  the  best.  Better  to  leave  the 
young  people  to  themselves  for  the  first.  The  old 
Harveys  might  be  a  little  jealous  too.  Better  to 
wait  till  Cornelia  k$]a  her  own  footing  among 
them." 

Meantime  the  wedding-preparations  went  for- 
ward. Mrs.  Hathaway  was  all  excitement,  and 
up  to  the  eyes  in  laces  and  silks.  Cornelia 
was  calm  and  quiet.  She  did  not  seem  happy, 
but  satisfied.  It  was  evident  she  was  not  in  love, 
but  only  going  to  make  a  good  match. 

A  few  pnontha  mors,  and  Cornelia  was  esta- 
blished in  her  own  magnificent  home,  where  every 
luxury,  every  elegance,  every  refinement,  even 
every  whim  and^absurdity  that  wealth  could  in- 
vent, surrounded  her,  and  she  felt  as  naturally  in 
her  place  as  if  she  had  only  come  home  from  a 
journey.  Nothing  seemed  to  come  to  her  feelings 
with  the  gloss  of  novelty.  There  was  no  eiyoy- 
ment  in  her  new  position.  She  was  too  indolent, 
and  we  may  add,  too  innately  refined  and  highly 
cultivated,  to  find  actual  vivid  enjoyment  in  these 
externals. 

Bodily  well-being  was  a  necessity  to  her,  but 
no  happiness.  She  had  felt  the  want  as  a  misery, 
but  the  possession  did  not  necessarily  briitg 
pleasure. 

The  wedding-festivities  over,  they  sank  to  the 
quiet  repose  of  domestic  life ;  and  Cornelia's 
mind,  no  longer  harassed  by  the  pety  stings  of 
poverty,  nor  occupied  by  the  great  question 
"What  shall  I  wear?"  awoke  to  the  want  of 
intellectual  excitement  she  was  so  capable  of 
appreciating.  Her  husband  was  very  good,  but 
very  dull.  She  might  sing  by  the  hour  if  she 
chose,  but  he  did  not  know  one  air  from  another. 
He  would  buy  her  as  many  books  as  She  wanted ; 
but  it  was  useless  to  talk  to  him  of  what  she  read, 
unless  she  wanted  to  talk  for  her  own  satis- 
fiiction.  In  short,  she  found  him  ignorant  beyond 
expression.  None  of  the  **  second  rate  people  " 
of  the  **  second  rate  boarding  house  "  her  mother 
had  once  held  up  to  her  in  terror  could  have  been 
more  so. 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  turned  her  mind  with- 
in ;  and  a  deeper  calm,  almost  a  sadness,  spread 
over  her  beautiful  features.  Ennui  took  posses- 
sion of  her  soul,  and  her  unsatisfied  heart  knew 
no  happiness. 

Spiritless  and  languid,  she  soon  felt  the  cares, 
light  as  they  were,  of  her  magnificent  establish- 
ment, too  much  for  her. 


"Mamma,  won't  you  se«  about  my  curtains?" 
And  "  oh  mother  do  tell  those  people  about  the 
carpets,"  and  soon  it  came  to  "  mother,  why  must 
you  go?  Indeed  I  cannot  do  without  you.  I 
am  not  well."  And  tittle  by  little  Mrs.  Hathaway 
was  fairly  installed— as  housekeeper — without  the 
wages. 

Disappointment  and  indolence  preyed  upon 
Cornelia's  delicate  frame.  She  became  feeble 
and  looked  beautifully  sad. 

The  birth  of  a  poor,  puny,  light-haired  little 
girl  did  not  add  much  to  the  stock  of  the  fair  mo- 
ther's health  or  happiness ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way soon  became  head  nurse  as  well  as  house- 
keeper. 

Poor  old  lady !  for  she  was  now  growing  old ; 
she  had  never  loved  children  much,  but  her  whole 
life  seemed  destined  to  be  spent  in  going  after 
Cornelia's ;  for  Cornelia  was  too  feeble,  too  indo- 
lent, to  go  after  them  herself;  and  from  measles 
to  dancing-school,  all  the  duties  fell  upon  '  grand* 
mamma.' 

"Poor  Cornelia!"  Mrs.  Hathaway  always 
called  her,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  My  poor, 
beautiful  child,  she  has  been  miserably  sacrificed," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Meredith. 

'*You  should  not  say  that,  sister,"  returned 
the  other.  **  Harvey  is  the  most  indulgent 
husband  in  the  world,  and  it  was  Cornelia's 
own  choice." 

Mrs.  Hathaway  only  sighed.  There  was  no 
answer  to  be  made,  for  it  was  the  truth ;  but  she 
felt  that  her  sister-in-law  was  very  hard  not  to 
view  the  case  in  the  same  light  as  herself. 

"  Mrs.  Harvey  is  more  beautiful,  I  think,  as  a 
married  woman  than  she  was  even  as  a  girl,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Carter  to  Charles  Hui^ter,  (now  a 
rising  man),  one  evening. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  and  there  was  a  touch  al- 
most of  tenderness  in  his  voice,  "  Yes,  there  is 
an  expression  of  sensibility,  almost  of  suffering,  in 
her  countenance  that  renders  her  inexpressively 
interesting." 

**  She  has  never  known  a  happy  heart  since  her 
marriage,  I  imagine,"  said  the  lady. 

'*  It's  sad  to  see  such  sacrifices,"  he  continued, 
mournfully.  "  She's  a  beautiful  victim,  or  at  least 
looks  like  it,"  he  added,  hastily. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Carter,  *'  she  is  a  victim,  but 
to  her  own  worldlineas,  her  own  indolence." 

Hunter  sighed.  Sighed  to  see  so  glorious  a 
work  of  God  dimmed  and  sullied,  as  it  had  been, 
by  unholy  influence. 

But  the^work  was  done  now.  Cornelia  was 
not  happy,  it  is  true ;  but  she  would  have  been 
utterly  miserable  had  she  been  poor.  And  much 
as  Mrs.  Hathaway  looked  down  upon  her  son-in- 
law,  and  inferior  and  unworthy  as  she  thought 
him  of  Cornelia,  she  would  not  for  a  moment 
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have  exchanged  him  for  the  noble,  the  gifted,  but 
the  Btill  struggling  Charles  Hunter. 

Poor  old  lady !  She  waits  upon  Cornelia,  and 
she  toils  after  the  children,  and  no  one  ever 
seems  to  think  she  is  growing  old  and  may  be 
tired  !  For  Cornelia  is  now  as  engrossed  with 
her  mental  sufTerings  as  she  ever  was  formerly 
with  her  personal  wunts.  Her  children  don't 
gratify  her  pride  and  she  is  too  cold  to  love 
them  for  their  helplessness.  They  all  look  like 
their  &ther,  and  he  never  was  '*aU  to  love 
and  her." 


The  evils  of  one  generation  are  very  apt  to  be 
cared  in  the  next,  and  it  is  a  blessed  Providence 
that  it  is  so. 

Cornelia  had  been  too  spoiled  a  child  to  spoil 
her  children;  not  from  principle,  bat  indolence. 
**  They  must  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves,** 
she  said,  and  tliey  did  learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves; and  ihoagh  they  were  not  '*aons  and 
daughters  of  beaoty,"  they  were  infinitely  happier 
than  had  been  their  more  highly  gifted  mother, 
whose  misfortune  it  had  been  to  be  an  only 
daughter. 


THE     MAGIC     PRISM. 


(Suggested  by  a  Picture  lepraeenting  a  young  girl  looking  through  a  priim*} 


BT     MRS.      FRANCES     S.     OSGOOD. 


How  BoAly,  bow  eofily, 

Oh !  maiden,  they  shine, 
Through  poetry'i  prism, 

Those  colors  diTine ! 
Arrayed  in  their  beauty, 

Illumed  by  their  beams, 
How  fair  to  thy  spirit, 

Irfife's  sunny  way  seems ! 
Ah  I  fhttcy — the  fairy- 
Has  met  thee  to-day ; 
And  hers  is  the  toy, 

Thou  art  taking  away ! 
Keep,  keep  it  forever, 

That  talisman  rare; 
Nor  yield  it  to  time, 

To  misfortune  or  care ! 
Dim  shapes,  in  the  distance, 

Of  evil,  arise ; 
Thou  see*st  not,  thou  fear*st  not, 

Enehaaled  thine  eyes  I 

And  while  through  the  magical 

Prism  they  goxe, 
Thoaa  phantoms  will  bide 

From  its  beautiful  rays ; 


But  once  let  it  fall, 

And  around  thee  they  throng, 
With  the  serpent's  cold  hiss, 

And  the  syren's  wild  song. 

Nay!  dash  from  the  hands 

The  false  prism  forever, 
And  brave  the  dsrk  trial, 

With  lofty  endeavor ! 
Gird  on  the  stem  armor 

Of  courage  and  truth, 
Now,  now,  in  the  bloom 

Of  thy  beautlAil  youth  I 
With  resolute  purpose, 

Prepared  Ibr  the  strife, 
Gk)  forth,  frank  and  wise. 

To  the  battle  of  life  1 
Give  back  to  gay  fiincy 

The  prism  you  stole, 
And  wear  €m  thy  guerdon, 

Ooffs  »wuU  in  thy  soul ! 
And  the  darker  the  earth-night, 

That  smile  shall  illume, 
The  Ihirer  in  Heaven 

Thy  pure  lift  shall  bloom ! 


♦  I 


A    NIGHT     SCENE    ON    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 


BT      MISS      E.      A.      DUPUT 


"  The  world  wu  still  on  overj  tide.'* 


It  WB8  a  cloiidleBB  night  in  the  latter  part  of  Jane ; 
a  flood  of  soft  light  from  a  full  moon  revealed  the 
windings  of  the  river  and  the  darl&  unbroken  fo- 
rest, sweeping  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  wa- 
ters,  which  mirrored  its  dense  verdure  and  iater- 
lacing  vines  with  faithful  distinctness.  Most  tra- 
vellers pronounce  the  Mississippi  tame  and  tire- 
some, because  they  compare  the  monotonous  levels 
on  this  mighty  river  with  the  beautiful  slopes  and 
sunny  glades  which  rise  on  either  shore  of  the 
Ohio,  like  glimpses  of  a  newer  and  brighter  land 
of  promise.  No  one  can  justly  appreciate  the 
sylvan  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  that  river  until 
he  has  been  enabled  to  make  this  comparison; 
yet  it  is  scarcely  fair  toward  the  Father  of 
Waters. 

The  Mississippi  fills  the  mind  of  the  imagina- 
tive traveller  with  that  thrilling  sense  of  power 
and  majesty  which  constitutes  the  sublime.  From 
the  source  of  its  great  tributary,  until  it  pours  its 
vast  volume  of  waters  into  the  Gulf,  its  onward 
course  is  like  the  rushing  of  an  avalanche ;  rolling 
for  more  than  three  thousand  miles  through  a 
country  of  unlimited  resources,  now  sweeping  be- 
tween dense  forests  over  which,  to  this  day, 
in  many  places  none  but  an  Indian  foot  has 
ever  roved,  and  again  reflecting  on  its  tur- 
bid bosom  ihe  peaceful  dwelling  of  the  white 
man,  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  civili- 
zation. 

Nor  is  the  Mississippi  river,  by  night,  destitute 
of  much  picturesque  beauty.  The  broad  sweep  of 
the  waters,  its  abrupt  windings,  give  the  diflerent 
bends  the  appearance  of  magnificent  lakes,  cMn- 
pletely  girdled  by  the  deep  umbrage  of  the  forest^ 
and  the  moon  sparkles  on  the  ripples  in  the  cur- 
rent, sometimes  caused  by  a  <  snag/  whose  dan- 
gereus  head  is  just  concealed  beneath  the  water, 
sometimes  by  an  eddy,  which  causes  the  frame  to 
thrill  with  an  emotion  of  awe  as  some  voice  pro- 
claims— 

"Any  thing  that  goes  in  there  will  never  rise 
again." 

Perhaps,  to  test  the  tmth  of  the  assertion,  a 
stick  of  wood  is  thrown  in.     It  circles   rapid- 
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ly  in  the  miniature  whirlpool,   and  is  seen  no 
more. 

A  solitary  steamboat  ploughed  its  noisy  way 
against  the  rapid  current)  and  could  one  of  the 
ancient  aborigines  have  arisen  from  his  sleep  of 
death,  and  beheld  its  onward  coarse,  he  might 
easily  have  fancied  that  the  fire  demon  had  found 
an  embodied  form,  in  this  huge  hissing  and  blaz- 
ing monster.  The  boat  rounded  a  point,  and  a 
broad  sweep  of  silvery  water,  broken  into  two  dis- 
tinct lines  by  a  miniature  island,  lay  in  beautiful 
repose. 

A  small  group  still  lingered  on  the  hurricane 
deck ;  and  a  murmur  of  admiration  was  heard 
from  the  persons  that  composed  it.  Two  young 
men  sat  on  either  side  of  a  lady,  who  wore  a 
dark  travelling-dress,  with  a  rich  shawl  wrapped 
loosely  over  her  shoulders,  the  ends  of  which  were 
carefully  folded  around  the  form  of  a  sleeping 
child  of  about  two  years  of  age.  The  head  of 
this  little  creature  was  lovely  as  that  of  a  cherub, 
and  a  mass  of  bright  golden  curls  fell  back  from 
the  placid  brow,  and  Isy  in  rich  confusion  over 
the  dress  of  her  mother. 

The  lady  herself  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty  one  or  two  years  of  age,  and  as  she 
turned  her  soft  glance  on  the  two  gentlemen,  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  decide  which  one 
of  them  shared  her  heart  and  life.  The  loving 
glance  rested  on  the  taller  and  darker  of  the 
two,  with  that  confiding  expression  which  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  perfect  confidence,  and 
the  presence  of  that  love  which  *'casteth  out 
fear." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Prescot,'*  said  the  other  gen- 
tleman, "  you  have  long  promised  me  the  history 
of  your  wooing,  and  as  this  moonlit  scene  is 
quite  appropriate  for  a  love  story,  I  shall  l^ 
glad  to  Usten  to  you  now,  if  you  have  no 
objection.* 

**  Oh  none  in  the  world  ;  if  Care  will  consent 
to  the  revelation.  You  should  have  known  all  the 
details  long  since,  had  not  your  absenee  in  Cuba 
prevented  our  meeting." 

*'  It  has  been  a  long  aojonni  in  a  foreign  land, 
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bat  it  wa3  well  repaid  by  seeing  my  sister  daily 
recoyering  be^eatb  the  balmy  inflaence  of  the 
climate.  We  are  all  that  remain  of  a  large  fa- 
mily,  and  no  sacrifice  on  my  part  would  be  too 
great  for  Mary's  benefit.  But  pray  begin.  Mrs. 
Prescot,  I  am  sure,  will  not  object,  as  she  knows 
the  intimacy  which  has  existed  between  us  from 
boyhood." 

The  lady,  thus  appealed  to,  smiled,  and  slight- 
ly blushed.  "  You  alrt-ady  know  something  of 
our  escapade,  and  therefore  I  have  no  objection 
to  allowing  G«:orge  to  relate  to  you  the  true 
version." 

"Before  I  begin/*  said  Prescot,  "had  I  not 
better  to  remove  &\ia.  into  the  cabin?  She  sleeps 
quite  soundly."  r 

"  I  will  go  with  her — I  could  not  rest  while  she 
was  so  far  from  me-^-an  accident  may  occur  at 
any  moment.^' 

"  You  are  a  sad  coward,  Cara.  I  feel  in  perfect 
safety  on  this  fine  boat,  commanded  by  so  careful 
a  captain.'' 

In  a  few  moments  Prescot  returned  and  resumed 
his  seat. 

"  You  remember  the  day  on  which  I  parted 
from  yourself  and  sister  on  the  ship  bound  for  Ha- 


vana." 

"  Yes,  we  embarked  at  Norfolk,  and  there  began 
your  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Prescot,  I  believe." 

*'  True.  As  I  came  from  the  wharf  with  a 
mind  preoccupied  by  the  precarious  situation  of 
your  sister,  I  saw  nothing  until  I  reached  a  cross 
street  leading  into  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares. I  was  walking  quickly,  with  my  head  bowed 
down,  when  I  brushed  past  a  lady  I  was  meeting, 
in  BO  heedless  a  manner  that  the  fringe  with  which 
her  scarf  was  trimmed  caught  on  one  of  the  but- 
tons of  my  coat. 

'*  Shocked  at  my  own  rudeness,  I  hastily  dis- 
engaged mys<>^lf  and  made  many  apologies  for  my 
unpardonable  carelessness.  She  smiled,  and  ut- 
tered a  few  words  in  reply,  and  the  remarkable 
sweetness  of  her  voice  gave  me  confidence  to 
look  into  her  face.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
she  was  beautiful,  for  you  have  seen  my  wife. 
Charmed  by  the  frank  and  ingenuous  expression 
cf  her  countenance,  replete  with  intelligence, 
I  followed  her  at  a  convenient  distance.  She 
entered  an  elegant  mansion  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  without  ringing  at  the  door,  and 
I  concluded  that  she  resided  there. 

'<  I  will  not  tell  you  how  many  days  I  lost,  or 
bow  many  times  I  was  baffled  in  discovering  the 
name  of  my  fair  incognita.  I  finally  learned  all 
that  I  cared  to  know.  Caroline  Rutherford  was 
the  name  of  the  young  lady ;  she  was  the  only 
child  of  a  man  of  great  wealth,  but  who  possessed 
a  very  eccentric  and  overbearing  temper.  She 
was  kept  secluded  from  society,  as  her  father  bad 


already  proi^ised  her  hand  to  a  nephew  of  his 
own,  who  was  completing  his  course  of  study  at 
a  law  school  in  one  of  the  Eastern  states.  The 
young  lady  was  supposed  to  be  averse  to  this  ar- 
rangement, but  this  disinclination  on  her  part  did 
not  prevent  her  father  from  persisting  in  his  inten- 
tion to  give  her  hand  to  her  cousin. 

*'  My  interest  was  at  once  aroused,  and  all 
the  romance  of  twenty  three  was  called  into  ac- 
tion by  this  revelation.  I  must  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  charming  girl — but  how?  I 
was  an  utter  stranger  in  the  place,  and  her  father 
looked  with  suspicion  on  all  who  approached  his 
lovely  treasure.  Chance  soon  ofiered  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  I  did  not  neglect  to  improve.  I 
had  casually  strolled  into  a  printing  office,  and 
)vas  idly  looking  on  the  men  at  their  labor,  and 
speculating  in  my  own  mind  on  the  vast  results 
to  the  whole  human  race  from  this  great  disco- 
very, when  a  clerk  said  to  one  of  the  compo- 
sitors : 

"  *  Have  you  ipserted  Mr.  Rutherford's  adver- 
tisement in  to-day's  paper  1  * 

" '  For  what  does  he  advertise  1 '  inquired  the 
man,  glancing  down  a  long  list  of  *  wants.' 

"  *  An  amanuensis.' 

'* '  All  right,  it  is  here.' 

"  I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  this  conver- 
sation, and  blessed  the  chances  which  had  brought 
me  to  the  place  ;  there  was  destiny  in  it,  and  I 
hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen.  My  resolution 
was  at  once  taken.  I  had  nothing  to  do  that 
could  interfere  with  my  present  plans ;  no  one  to 
inquire  into  my  *  whereabout,'  for  I  was  free  from 
near  connexions,  and  possessed  of  a  small  inde- 
pendence  which  enabled  me  to  prosecute  my  own 
whims. 

"  I  impatiently  waited  until  the  paper  was  is- 
sued, and  taking  a  copy  I  went  directly  to  the 
residence  of  my  intended  employer.  It  was 
not  without  a  little  nervous  trepidation  that  I 
rang  at  the  door ;  it  sprang  open  on  the  instant, 
and  on  inquiring  for  Mr.  Rutherford,  I  was  usher- 
ed into  a  magnificently  furnished  library,  opening 
on  an  extensive  garden,  filled  with  every  variety 
of  shrubbery  peculiar  to  the  climate. 

"As  I  entered,  an  opposite  door  closed  on  a 
retiring  figure  which  I  recognized  as  that  of  my 
fair  inamorata. 

"  Mr.  Rutherford  was  a  heavy  browed  man  of 
about  sixty,  with  a  shrewd  and  sarcastic  expres- 
sion, which  did  not  impress  me  favorably,  and  as 
I  locked  at  the  thin  lips  which  expressed  the 
iron  determination  of  his  spirit,  I  felt  the  convic- 
tion that  he  would  never  recede  from  a  purpose 
he  had  once  deliberately  formed.  Ruthless  in  his 
determination,  his  will  would  crush  all  opposition, 
though  the  heart  of  his  victim  were  broken  in  the 
struggle. 
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"  He  receive  J  me  very  politeiy,  and  on  making 
known  my  business,  he  surveyed  me  keenly,  and 
muttered : 

"  *  He  is  not  so  bad  looking  ;  and  the  girl — 
Pish !    she  would  never  stoop  90  low.' 

**  I  endeavored  to  look  as  if  I  did  nor  under- 
stand his  aside,  and  pretended  to  be  engrossed  in 
examining  a  fine  engraving,  which  lay  on  the 
library-table.  After  a  pause,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said: 

" '  As  I  shall  require  your  services  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  sometimes  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  if  a  bright  idea  strikes  me,  I  must  have  you 
t>eneath  my  roof.  You  are  aware  that  unexcep» 
tionable  references  as  to  your  respectability  must 
be  forthcoming/ 

"'Certainly,  sir,  I  have  come  prepared  to  sat- 
isfy you  in  that  respect.' 

"  As  I  spoke,  I  drew  from  my  pocket  several 
letters  addressed  to  me  by  the  professors  in 
old  Yale,  together  with  my  diploma  as  a  grad- 
uate of  that  institution,  and  placed  them  be- 
fore him. 

"  *  These,  sir,  will  show  you  that  I  am  no  ad- 
venturer.' 

"  He  glanced  over  them,  and  his  morose 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  '  You  may  consider  yourself  as  engaged,  Mr, 
Prescot,  and  to-morrow  morning  you  will  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  your  new  employment.  They 
will  be  light  and  pleasant,  young  man,  and  to 
one  just  entering  the  world  as  you  are,  ihey  must 
be  of  incalculable  advantage.  I  am  at  present 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  my  own  life,  which 
I  design  to  call  *  the  history  of  a  self-made  man,' 
and  from  its  pages  you  will  draw  much  instruc- 
tion of  a  peculiarly  valuable  kind.  I  say  with 
pride,  sir,  that  I  am  the  architect  of  my  own  for- 
tune, and  I  consider  this  autobiography  a  rich 
legacy  to  bequeath  the  rising  generations  of  this 
mighty  country.  My  eyes  have  unfortunately 
failed  me  so  much,  within  the  last  few  months, 
that  I  cannot  complete  my  design,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  amanuensis.  Behold  the  labors  o  f 
the  two  past  years.* 

"As  he  spoke,  he  placed  his  hand  on  four  bulky 
volumes  bound  in  velvet,  which  lay  beside  him. 
He  unclosed  one  of  them,  and  I  glanced  in  dis- 
may down  the  opening  pages  of  his  life..  The 
most  tiresome  verbosity  characterized  the  style, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  he  had  chronicled  every 
sagar  plum  and  every  maternal  cuff  given  him  in 
the  days  of  his  babyhood.  He  raised  the  fourth 
volume  and  said : 

'* '  The  close  of  this  brings  me  to  the  day  on 
which  I  became  a  partner  in  the  house  in  which 
I  had  long  served  as  clerk,  and  to-morrow  we 
will  commence  at  the  most  interesting  portion  of 


my  life — the  accumulation  of  my  wealth,  my  mar- 
riage &c.' 

"  I  beheld  in  gloomy  perspective  the  wearisome 
days  that  were  before  me,  and  had  not  the  ewett 
face  of  the  beautiful  Caroline  risen  before  me,  I 
should  at  once  have  declined  the  monotonous  task 
of  writing  down  the  lucubrations  of  a  man,  who 
must  have  begun  to  overstep  the  limits  which  lead 
to  second  childhood. 

'*  He  named  the  terms,  which  were  really  libe- 
ral ;  but  as  I  had  no  intention  of  accepting  the 
remuneration  in  that  form,  I  was  indifferent  to 
them. 

"  On  the  following  morning  I  entered  the  break- 
fast parlor  of  Mr.  Rutherford  just  as  his  blooming 
daughter  was  in  the  act  of  pouring  the  fragrant 
cofiee  into  an  exquisite  porcelain  cup,  which  was 
always  used  by  her  father.  I  had  purposely  made 
my  arrival  at  the  hour  named,  as  the  one  conse- 
crated to  the  morning  meal,  as  I  was  then 
secure  of  seeing  the  object  cf  my  admiration 
immediately  on  my  entrance  beneath  her  fa- 
ther's roof. 

**  That  Miss  Rutherford  instantly  recognized  me 
was  evident  from  the  blush  that  mantled  her  fine 
face,  and  the  tremor  of  her  delicate  hand  as  she 
raised  the  cup  to  place  it  beside  her  father,  who 
sat  on  her  left  side.  The  tremulous  motion  of 
her  arm  caused  the  saucer  on  which  it  rested  to 
touch  the  edge  of  the  masssive  waiter,  and 
the  cup  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor,  delug- 
ing the  delicately  colored  carpet  with  the 
brown  duid. 

"  *  Heavens !  my  beautiful  sevres  destroyed,' 
exclaimed  her  father,  pale  with  anger,  while  Caro- 
line sank  back  on  her  seat,  and  clasped  her  hands 
in  mute  deprecation  of  his  wrath.  He  went  on  in 
a  voice  choked  with  passion :  *  Behold  what 
your  awkwardness  has  done.  That  cup  was 
priceless  in  my  estimation,  for  you  know  it  was 
the  reward  of  services  performed  for  Madame  la 
Marquise  de — .  It  was  a  genuine  specimen  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  there  it  lies, 
broken,  annihilated,  through  your  culpable  care- 
lessness.' 

"  Caroline  murmured  something  in  reply,  which 
directed  the  attention  of  her  father  to  myself,  who 
had  stood  an  amazed  witness  of  the  scene.  •  Mr. 
Rutherford  arose,  and  glancing  from  one  to  the 
other  seemed  to  be  deciding  in  his  own  mind 
whether  my  appearance  had  any  connection  with 
the  destmction  of  the  cup. 

"  This  mute  scrutinizing  seemed  to  satisfy  him, 
for  he  received  me  graciously,  and  after  intro- 
ducing me  to  his  daughter,  seemed  for  a  time  to 
forget  the  accident  which  had  occurred.  How- 
ever, before  we  arose  from  the  table  he  gave  roe  a 
history  of  a  visit  to  France,  made  afier  he  lost  his 
wife,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  a 
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beautiful  woman  of  high  rank,  who  on  his  depar- 
ture preaented  him  with  thia  aevrds  cop  as  a  sou- 
venir. 

**  Though  the  storm  appeared  to  have  passed 
away,  Caroline  remained  silent  and  dejected.  I 
afterward  learned  that  for  every  fault  which 
excited  the  ire  of  her  irascible  parent  he  subtract- 
ed a  portion  from  the  time  appointed  for  her  union 
with  her  cousin. 

*'  Her  earnest  prayers  bad  won  from  him  his  con- 
sent to  defer  the  marriage  for  a  year^  of  which 
aiz  months  had  already  elapsed,  and  the  poor  girl 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  approach  of  that 
hour  which  was  to  give  her  to  a  roan  she  de- 
tested,  or  send  her  forth  into  the  world  a  dis- 
owned child. 

*'  Breakfast  over,  Mr.  Rutherford  requested  me  to 
await  him  in  the  library.  As  I  turned  from  the 
door  I  heard  his  harsh  voice  speaking  in  a  positive 
manner  to  his  daughter  ;  she  appeared  to  weep, 
and  expostulate,  and  I  remained  as  if  spell  bound 
to  the  spot,  filled  with  indignation  and  compassion. 
I  heard  her  say : 

**  *  Three  months  !  oh  my  father,  have  mercy — 
I  cannot  school  my  affections  thus — I  shrink  from 
his  very  presence— how  then  can  I  become  his 
wife  in  three  little  months  1 ' 

** '  It  is  my  will  that  it  be  so,  and  you  may  think 
yourself  fortunate  that  I  do  not  name  an  earlier 
day,  aa  a  punishment  for  this  morning's  careless- 
ness,' was  the  unfeeling  response,  uttered  in  a 
cold  and  measured  tone,  and  I  heard  his  heavy 
step  approaching  the  door. 

'*  I  hastily  retreated  into  the  library  where  Mr. 
Ratherford  soon  joined  me  with  a  self-aatisfled 
expression,  and  said  : 

*<  *  I  tarried  a  few  momenta  to  admoniah  my 
daughter — the  &ulta  of  youth  should  not  be  over- 
looked, and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Caroline  ia 
usually  anxious  to  make  amends  for  such  as  she 
commits.' 

«  I  regarded  him  with  absolute  detestation,  but 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  dissimulation  if  I  would 
possess  the  power  to  aid  the  daughter  in  escaping 
from  his  tyranny. 

"  On  beholding  the  sufferings  of  this  lovely  girl, 
the  interest  with  which  her  beauty  had  inspired 
me  soon  took  the  form  of  a  deep  and  intense  pas- 
sion, and  I  felt  that  the  bappinesa  of  my  life  was 
staked  on  the  success  of  the  game  I  waa  then 

playing. 

**  I  will  pass  over  the  days  of  weariness  I  endured 
in  recording  the  pettiest  events  of  a  life  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  gain,  only  cheered  by  the  few 
moments  passed  at  meals  with  Caroline.  There 
was  never  the  freedom  of  daily  intercourse  be- 
t  ween  us,  for  we  both  felt  that  a  watchful  eye 
was  upon  us,  and  we  dared  not  pass  the  bounds  of 
the  most  frigid  poUtenees ;  yet  a  lightning  glance 


— a  slight  change   in  her  complexion,  served   to 
keep  hope  alive  in  my  heart. 

"  I  had  almost  despaired  of  ever  being  able  tosee 
her  alone,  when  her  father  became  seriously  in- 
disposed. The  physician  who  attended  him  kept 
him  under  the  influence  of  narcotics,  and  while 
he  slept  Caroline  could  escape  a  few  momenta 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  sick  roem»  to 
wander  among  the  shades  of  the  garden.  I  joined 
her  there,  and  we  loitered  in  those  charming 
avenues  day  after  day,  enjoying  a  happiness  which 
I  had  never  before  tasted.  Her  poetic  and  highly 
cultivated  mind  seemed  to  me  a  reflection  of  alL 
that  is  most  beautiful  and  charming  m  nature. 
This  lovely  creature,  chilled  into  silence  and  re- 
serve beneath  the  cold  sternness  of  her  only 
parent,  seemed  to  imbibe  new  life  from  the  pre- 
sence uf  a  human  being  with  whom  ehe  felt  her- 
self to  pnseefs  sympathies  in  common.  It  was  to 
her  like  the  revelation  of  a  new  existence,  and  I 
thanked  Heaven  that  to  me  had  been  accorded  the 
power  to  awaken  in  her  young  heart  the  most 
pleasurable  emotions  she  had  as  yet  experienced. 
I  felt  that  she  must  love  me,  and  to  such  a  woman 
to  love  was  to  sacrifice  every  worldly  con- 
sideration to  the  object  of  her  affection  I 
could  offer  her  independence  ;  and  she  had  bit- 
terly felt  the  insufficiency  uf  wealth  to  purchase 
happiness. 

"  Two  months  had  passed  away  since  my  intro- 
duction beneath  Mr.  Rutherford's  roof,  and  but 
one  remained  to  the  time  appointed  for  Caroline's 
union  with  her  couain.  The  lover  was  on  his 
return  from  the  north,  and  I  could  read  on  the  ex- 
pressive  features  of  Caroline  the  deep  struggles  of 
her  soul.  At  length  I  rebolved  to  speak.  Mr. 
Rutherford  was  rapidly  recovering,  and  our  de- 
lightful interviews  must  soon  cease.  She  at  first 
appeared  startled,  but  she  listened  to  my  impas- 
sioned words  with  an  emotion  that  encouraged 
my  hopes.    I  concluded — 

*' '  I  am  aware,  beloved  of  my  soul,  that  you  are 
about  to  be  offered  up  a  victim  to  the  wilfulness 
of  your  father  and  the  cupidity  of  your  intended 
bridegroom.  Save  yourself  from  such  a  doom, 
and  me  from  despair,  by  accepting  the  hand  of  one 
who  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  he  heard 
the  tones  of  that  voice, 

'*  Li^e  a  btrd*s  whoM  miitic  b«gf  an  mU  the  grove.*  '* 

"  I  need  not  repeat  all  my  earnest  pleadings.  It 
was  many  days  before -I  could  win  Cars  from 
her  allegiance  to  her  fether;  harshly  as  he  treated 
her,  he  had  been  the  only  creature  on  earth  on 
whom  her  heart  could  pour  its  wann  affections, 
and  she  was  truly  attached  to  him.  When  my 
triumph  came,  I  valued  it  the  more  highly,  from 
the  difficulty  I  had  encountered  in  achieving  it. 
1  knew  that  she  loved  me  with  her  whole  soul,  or 
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she  would  never  have  consented  to  the  great  sac- 
rifice her  choice  involved.  It  was  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect her  father's  consent  to  such  a  union,  but  I  un- 
derstood the  nobli*  nature  of  my  betrothed  too 
well  to  believe  that  she  would  ever  regret  the  sac- 
rifice of  fortune  to  her  affections.  Mine  should 
be  the  task  to  win  her  from  the  memory  of  her 
early  home  by  the  most  adoring  love.  No  sigh 
riioald  ever  be  given  to  the  hard  and  cruel  parent 
who  abused  the  power  placed  by  nature  in  his 
hands. 

"  Delicious  were  the  stolen  interviews  we  enjoyed 
daring  Mr.  Rutherford's  convalescence.  Though 
he  was  very  exacting,  we  daily  contrived  to  enjoy 
a  few  moments,  which  I  failed  not  to  improve  by 
endeavoring  to  render  the  idea  of  an  elopement 
familiar  to  the  sensitive  mind  of  Cara.  I  knew 
that  such  must  be  the  termination  of  our  romance  ; 
and  I  daily  beheld  such  manifestations  of  selfish- 
ness and  pride  in  the  stern  parent  as  convinced 
me  that  he  would  sooner  see  his  child  "  hearsed 
at  his  feet*'  than  made  happy  in  any  manner  but 
his  own. 

**  At  length  my  rival  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  at  Cara's  aversion  to  him  ;  he 
was  as  little  like  a  young  lady's  beau  ideal  of  a 
first  lover  as  one  could  well  imagine.  He  was  a 
stout  built  ruddy  young  man,  with  large  unmean- 
ing blue  eyes,  and  a  perfect  forest  of  pale  hair  of 
no  particular  color.  He  was  impatient,  irritable, 
and  exhibited  much  of  the  dictatorial  temper  of 
his  uncle — added  to  a  high  self'Sppreciation.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  by  dint  of  ap- 
plication had  borne  off  the  highest  honors  in  his 
class,  but  he  possessed  no  sprightliness  of  mind, 
and  had  a  repulsiveness  of  manner  which  was  chil- 
ling to  an  extreme  degree. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  the  preference  shown  toward 
him  by  Mr.  Rutherford  over  others  who  might 
certainly  have  proved  more  eligible  alliances  for 
his  daughter;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  great 
congeniality  of  mind  existed  between  the  twain, 
cemented  and  increased  by  the  unsparing  flattery 
of  Edmonds  toward  his  relative. 

"  Immediately  on  his  arrival  preparations  for  the 
marriage  were  commenced,  and  carried  on  with 
great  activity,  notwithstanding  the  impassioned 
remonstrances  of  the  unhappy  bride-elect. 

"  Caroline  finally  appealed  to  Edmonds  himself, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  if  she  could  gain  a, delay  of 
a  few  months  her  father's  heart  might  soften 
toward  her,  and  his  deieimination  to  force  her 
into  this  detested  union  be  relinquished. 

<*  Edmonds  answered  her  appeal  by  the  warmest 
protestations  of  attachment ;  he  must  be  reduced 
to  despair,  he  said ,  if  she  refused  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract made  for  her  by  her  father  ;  that  his  future 
devotion  to  her  happiness  must  win  the  heart  he 
felt  80  desirous  of  possessing. 


"  Poor  Caroline  left  him  in  hopeless  anguish ;  the 
idea  of  an  elopement  was  terrible  to  her,  but  no 
other  avenue  of  escape  seemed  open  to  her.  1 
found  her  in  the  library,  a  few  moments  after  this 
interview,  weeping  bitterly.  Without  much  diffi- 
culty I  drew  from  her  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness 
and  I  did  not  fail  to  exert  all  my  eloquence  to 
convince  her  that  the  surest  refuge  firom  her  per- 
secutors was  in  the  affectionate  protection  of  one 
who  adored  her.  She  listened  until  her  tears 
ceased  to  flow,  and  finally  her  consent  was  won  to 
fly  with  me  from  the  paternal  roof  on  the  following 
night.  Intoxicated  \«  ith  rapture  I  clasped  her  to 
my  bosom  and  poured  forth  my  thanks,  my  hap- 
piness, in  a  torrent  of  burning  words — when  like 
the  demon  of  wrath  Edmonds  stood  before  us. 

<< '  It  is  well,'  he  said,  with  a  diabolical  glance 
at  bis  pale  cousin.  '  I  now  understand  the  cause 
of  this  lady's  unwillingness  to  obey  the  commands 
of  her  father.  I  have  overheard  all  your  plans — 
my  uncle  shall  soon  be  informed  of  them,' 

"  He  turned  to  leave  the  room — I  sprang  after 
him.  'Dastard!  wretch!'  I  exclaimed;  *how 
dare  you  speak  thus  ?  I  will  hold  you  to  a  dear 
account  for  such  miserable  meanness ' 

*'  He  turned  toward  me,  without  any  appearance 
of  excitement  in  his  manner,  though  he  was  dead- 
ly pale. 

" '  Spare  your  violent  language,  sir  ;  in  our  rela- 
tive posftions  my  conduct  is  perfectly  just.  This 
lady  is  my  afHanced  wife,  and  unable  to  account 
for  her  strange  conduct  toward  me,  mine  is  the 
right  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  her  un- 
natural aversion.  I  have  learned  it  and  I  shall 
make  the  best  use  of  it.' 

"  *  Affianced  by  a  hard-hearted  father,  in  defi- 
ance of  her  earnest  pleadings,  to  a  dastard  lover, 
there  breathes  not  a  man,  worthy  of  the  name 
who  would  not  pronounce  her  free  to  choose  a 
heart  noble  enough  to  appreciate  her  many  excel- 
lencies, undazzled  by  the  golden  lustre  which  lures 
such  as  you  to  bow  before  her.  By  her  own  con- 
ession  Miss  Rutherford  loves  me,  and  I  will  win 
her,  even  if  the  sacrifice  of  your  life  is  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes.' 

''  He  slightly  changed  color  at  this  threat,  and 
turned  toward  Caroline,  who  had  thrown  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  remained  a  trembling  witness  to 
this  interview. 

"  *  You  hear  this  ?  *  he  said.  *  Are  you  willing 
to  trust  your  future  lot  to  the  guardianship  of  such 
a  desperado  ?  A  man  no  one  knows — a  mere  ad- 
venturer  ' 

"  '  Alas!  I  love  him,'  murmured  Caroline  in  a 
subdued  voice,  and  I  placed  myself  beside  her  and 
struggled  to  speak  with  calmness. 

**  *  It  is  uiteless  to  bandy  words,  sir.  We  fully 
understand  our  mutual  position.  You  are  inter- 
ested in  the  wealth  which  depends  on  your  accept- 
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nnce  by  this  lady.  Her  choice  has  fallen  on  an*  \ 
other ;  suffer  her  to  leave  this  roof  without  an  ap- 
peal to  her  father,  and  the  fortune  you  covet  will 
eventually  be  yours.  Mr.  Rutherford  will  certain- 
ly disinherit  his  daughter,  and  as  next  heir  you 
will  gain  it  all.  As  to  your  last  sneer  I  pass  it 
over.  My  disinterestedness  proves  that  I  am  no 
adventurer.' 

"  *  You  argue  well,'  replied  Edmonds,  sneerlng- 
}y  ;  '  but  suppose  that  I  am  also  in  love  with  the 
lady,  and  do  not  choose  to  waive  my  prior 
claims,  sanctioned  as  they  are  by  her  father's 
authority.' 

'*  *  In  that  case  my  course  is  plain.  I  warn  you 
that  I  will  not  yield  her  though  all  the  powers  of 
earth  were  arrayed  against  me.' 

•*  *  We  shall  see,'  he  coldly  replied,  as  he  turned 
to  leave  the  room  ;  *  I  might  under  other  circum- 
stances resent  the  language  you  have  used  toward 
me,  but  as  our  stakes  would  not  be  equal  in  such 
a  game  I  prefer  passing  them  over.  You  can 
scarcely  hope  to  win  my  bride  from  me,  although 
the  lady  is  on  your  side.     Good  morning,  sir.' 

"  My  blood  was  boiling  with  rage  at  his  cool  in- 
solence, but  I  repressed  my  desire  to  follow  him, 
and  turned  to  Caroline,  to  concert  with  her  a 
method  of  future  communication  during  the  few 
precious  moments  which  remained  to  us.  That 
she  would  be  placed  under  strict  surveillance  we 
both  knew,  and  I  could  no  longer  remain  be- 
neath the  same  roof  with  her.  In  answer  to  my 
hurried  inquiries  she  replied  with  woman's  quick 
tact — 

" '  I  have  already  thought  of  a  plan.  My  maid 
will  not  be  allowed  to  see  me  alone,  because  she 
is  warmly  attached  to  me.  My  only  resource  is 
one  of  my  intended  bridesmaids,  who  was  selected 
for  that  office  by  my  father  himself  She  never 
was  a  great  favorite  of  mine,  but  I  believe  her  to 
be  warmhearted  and  capable  of  assisting  us  in  this 
emergency.  She  can  visit  me  every  day  without 
suspicion.  Her  home  is  with  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Smith,  on  Granby  street,  and  you  must  inquire  for 
Miss  Ames.  And  now  pray  leave  the  house  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  would  not  have  a  meet- 
iirg  between  you  and  my  father  for  the  world. 
His  deadly  rage  and  your  quick  temper  might  be 
productive  of  terrible  consequences.* 

"  '  Go,  and  leave  you  to  bear  the  full  measure  of 
his  wrath  alone  T  *  I  exclaimed  ;  'never — we  meet 
him  together ' 

"  *  His  wrath  is  often  expended  on  me,  but  only 
in  words ;  he  will  heap  insult  on  you.  If  you 
would  save  me  from  the  worst  effects  of  his  anger 
leave  me  I  implore  you.  Take  pity  on  me — 
placed  between  an  infuriated  father  and  the  man 
I  love  ;  hearing  words  uttered  which  among  men 
are  alone  attoned  by  blood.  I  shall  die  at  your 
feet  if  you  refase  my  prayer.' 


<( 


Overcome  by  her  wild  terror,  I  finally  bade 
her  adieu,  though  I  loathed  the  idea  of  leaving  the 
house  thus,  without  stating  to  the  old  despot  who 
reigned  over  it,  my  views  and  intentions  for  the 
future. 

'*  I  however  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  him,  men- 
tioning my  family,  resources,  and  finally  the  strong 
attachment  I  felt  for  his  daughter — the  hope  I 
indulged  that  it  was  reciprocated,  and  entreated 
him/  not  to  force  upon  that  daughter  the  painful 
alternative  of  abandoning  her  father's  roof,  or  seal- 
ing her  own  wretchedness  by  a  marriage  which 
was  odious  to  her. 

*'  The  answer  soon  arrived,  and  was  sufficiently 
explicit. 

"  •  Sir — my  daughter  shall  never  be  yours  on  any 
terms.  The  choice  you  speak  of  does  not  remain 
to  her.  I  have  her  in  my  power,  and  she  does  not 
leave  my  roof,  except  as  the  wife  of  my  nephew.' 

"  My  only  resource  now  was  Miss  Ames,  and  to 
her  I  accordingly  went.  I  found  her  a  pretty, 
clever,  and  very  romantic  girl,  who  was  enchanted 
at  the  id^a  of  promoting  a  runaway  match. 
Through  her  I  soon  learned  that  Caroline  was 
closely  confined  to  her  own  room,  and  no  commu- 
nication was  allowed  to  pass  between  her  and  any 
of  the  family.  That  the  harshness  with  which 
she  was  treated  only  confirmed  her  determination 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  persecuiors,  and  es- 
cape with  the  first  opportunity. 

"  Anna  Ames  was  a  great  favorite  with  Mr. 
Rutherford,  and  believing  her  entirely  in  bis  in- 
terest, he  allowed  her  to  see  his  daughter  without 
a  witness  to  their  interviews ;  our  letters  passed 
through  this  medium  without  suspicion,  and  all 
our  arrangements  were  soon  agreed  upon,  and  an 
opportunity  of  escape  only  needed,  to  put  them 
into  execution — ))Ut  alas  !  it  seemed  as  if  this  op- 
portunity was  never  to  arrive. 

*•  The  apparent  tranquility  of  Caroline  aroused 
anew  the  suspicions  of  her  jealous  jailors,  and 
they  redoubled  their  precautions.  The  sanguine 
hopeti  of  my  ally  failed,  and  she  declared  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  miracle  could  enable  my  betrothed 
to  escape  from  her  father's  house  before  the  day 
appointed  for  her  marriage. 

"  A  new  idea  then  occurred  tome,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  writing  to  Caroline,  though*  I  trembled  for 
the  success  of  my  wild  proposal.  It  was  this.  If 
escape  was  fjund  impracticable,  to  suffer  herself  to 
be  decked  for  the  sacrifice — to  permit  the  form  of 
words  to  be  said  which  gave  her  to  another,  and 
then,  when  believed  secure,  she  would  no  longer 
be  watched.  To  seize  the  first  opportunity  which 
offered  itself,  leave  the  room,  and  accompanied  by 
Miss  Ames  join  me  in  the  garden.  Near  a  door 
which  opened  from  it  on  another  street,  I  would 
have  a  carriage  in  readiness,  and  everything  pre- 
pared for  a  speedy  flight.    As  soon  after  our  mar- 
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riage  as  possible,  we  woxild  embark  for  the  Soath 
West,  whither  I  intended  emigrating. 

"  Caroline  shrank  with  natural  fear  from  this 
coarse  The  second  marriage  might  not  be  valid, 
performed  under  such  circumstances,  and  then  the 
scandal  of  such  a  proceeding.  I  exerted  all  my 
eloquence  to  convince  her  that  a  union  formed 
under  such  compulsion  as  she  was  forced  to  submit 
to,  could  not  be  legal  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man 
— that  one  founded  on  such  true  affection  as  existed 
between  us  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of 
public  opinion,  and  blessed  by  the  smiles  of  Heaven. 

**  Even  on  the  night  of  the  marriage,  I  had  no 
assurance  that  she  would  consent  to  my  proposal, 
and  I  remained  in  a  most  painful  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  anguish.  I  however  made  every  re- 
quisite arrangement,  and  as  the  hour  for  the  sacri- 
fice drew  near,  I  stationed  myself  in  the  garden, 
securely  concealed  by  the  thick  shrubbery.  I  had 
fully  resolved,  if  Caroline  did  not  come  to  me  at 
the  appointed  hour,  I  would  rush  into  the  house, 
upbraid  her  father  with  his  cruel  selfishness,  and 
wreak  my  exasperated  passions  upon  the  unprin- 
cipled bridegroom. 

**  Ah,  those  were  terrible  hours  to  me  I  One  mo- 
ment I  trusted  to  the  horror  and  aversion  Edmonds 
inspired  in  her  mind,  to  overcome  her  dread  of  her 
father's  wraih  and  the  world's  censure  ;  the  next 
my  evil  genius  whispered  that  her  woman's  soul 
would  shrink  from  the  ordeal,  and  the  happiness  of 
her  life  be  immolated  on  the  shrine  of  fear. 

**  1  strode  to  and  fro  the  shaded  walks,  chafing 
like  a  wounded  tiger;  I  had  already  said  within 
my  soul,  *  if  she  comes  not  within  the  next  five 
minutes,  I  will  burst  among  the  startled  company, 
and  fulfil  the  settled  purpose  of  my  mind,*  wht^n 
a  light  stop  rustjed  over  some  fallen  leaves,  and 
nearly  lifeless,  Cara  was  clasped  to  my  heart. 

"'Quick — quick* — said  the  voice  of  Anna 
Ames.  'She  is  fiiinting.  I  thought  she  must  fall 
before  we  could  reach  you ;  bear  her  to  the  car- 
riage before  we  are  missed.* 

*'  I  needed  no  second  admonition,  but  raising  her 
as  lightly  as  though  she  had  been  a  child,  we  rap- 
idly threaded  our  way  to  the  gate.  In  another 
instant  we  were  whirled  away  from  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  mansion,  while  Caroline  wept  until 
emotion  exhausted  itself 

*•  I  knew  that  if  we  attempted  to  reach  North 
Carolina  by  the  usual  route  of  such  elopements, 
we  would  be  immediately  pursued  and  overtaken  ; 
my  measures  had  therefore  been  more  securely 
taken ;  a  small  vessel  was  chartered  to  convey  us 
to  Baltimore,  where  we  safely  arrived  in  a  few 
days.  From  that  city  we  proceeded  to  the  interior, 
where  the  ceremony  which  united  us  was  per- 
formed. Miss  Ames  remained  with  us  several 
weeks,  when  I  returned  home  with  her,  leaving 
my  wife  under  the  protection  of  the  kind  people 


with  whom  we  lodged.  I  was  extremely  desirous 
of  learning  the  effect  of  our  elopement,  and  under- 
standing  the  vindictive  and  cowardly  characters  I 
had  to  deal  with,  it  did  not  surprise  me  that  legal 
proceedings  bad  already  been  commenced  against 
me,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  discover  the 
place  of  our  concealment. 

**  I  did  not  think  proper  to  place  myself  in  the 
power  of  80  unscrupulous  a  man  as  I  believed  Mr. 
Rutherford  to  be,  but  I  formally  notified  him  that 
I  should  appear  at  the  proper  time  to  defend  my- 
self. 

*'  I  returned  to  Cara,  and  we  lived  in  happy  ob- 
scurity in  our  little  village  for  several  months,  be- 
fore letters  from  my  lawyer  summoned  me  to  the 
scene  of  action.  I  returned  alone,  and  arrived  just 
in  time  for  the  trial,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
no  one  on  record  ever  excited  more  universal  in- 
terest and  attention.  All  that  unlimited  command 
of  miney  could  accomplish  was  done  by  the  op  • 
posiie  party  to  ensure  success,  but  after  some  days 
of  eloquent  speech  making  on  the  part  of  the 
lawyers,  the  jury, without  leaving  their  box,  decided 
that  by  every  law,  both  human  and  divine,  Caroline 
Rutherford  belonged  to  the  man  she  had  voluntari- 
ly chosen,  and  for  whom  she  had  renounced  wealth 
and  high  station. 

*'  There  was  a  universal  burst  of  applause  at  this 
decision  and  I  left  the  house  the  happiest  of  men. 
Not  that  I  for  one  instant  had  thought  of  yielding 
up  my  adored  Caroline  though  the  decision  had 
gone  against  me — but  it  would  satisfy  her  mind  as 
to  the  legality  of  our  union,  and  that  was  what  I 
most  desired.  No — I  would  have  buried  myself  in 
the  deepest  solitudes — I  would  have  expatriated 
myself  to  tread  hand  in  hand  the  path  of  life  with 
the  beloved  partner  of  my  existence. 

"  Soon  after  rejoining  her,  we  embarked  for  the 
South  West,  where  fortune  favored  my  exertions 
sufficiently  to  enable  roe  to  prevent  Cara  from 
feeling  the  wants  of  those  luxuries  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed. 

**  The  birth  of  our  little  Ella  completed  our  hap- 
piness; then  Cara  wrote  to  her  fiither,  and  informed 
him  of  her  place  of  residence,  of  the  loveliness 
and  charming  qualities  of  our  child;  but  her  letter 
remained  entirely  unnoticed. 

"  Some  months  since,  I  accidentally  saw  Mr. 
Rutherford's  death  announced  in  an  Eastern  paper, 
coupled  with  the  information  that  his  large  fortune 
had  been  bequeathed  to  an  infint  grand-child.  I 
wrote  on  immediately,  and  learned  that  Edmonds 
had  oilended  him  a  few  days  before  his  decease, 
by  reminding  him  of  the  necessity  of  making  a 
will,  that  his  disobedient  daughter  might  not  in- 
herit his  estate.  Fie  immediately  seat  for  a  law- 
yer, and  dictated  the  will.  After  leaving  a  few 
legacies,  among  which  was  one  of  five  thousand 
dollars  to  Edmond^,  together  with  the  invaluable 
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history  of  his  life,  the  bulk  of  his  p  roperty  was 
devised  to  our  Utile  Ella.  If  she  dies  before  at- 
taining her  majority,  it  goes  to  enrich  charitable 
institutions." 

Prescot  paused. 

"  A  roost  romantic  story  indeed,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "  I  shall  guard  the  life  of  this  precious 
child  with  three  fold  care  since  so  much  depends 
on  its  continuance." 

"Ah  my  friend,"  replied  the  father,  with  serious 
emphasis,  "  I  have  questioned  my  own  heart,  to 
learn  from  it  if  my  little  darling  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  me  now,  than  before  this  magnificent 
accession  of  fortune,  which  comes  through  her ; 
and  if  I  know  myself,  I  may  answer  no.  She  was 
the  jewel  in  our  crown  of  life,  before  (his  event ; 
she  cannot  become  dearer  to  us  through  any  ad- 
ventitious aid.  Of  more  value  to  us  than  untold 
gold  is  that  trail  little  form  which  embodies  a  soul 
for  whose  developement  we  are  accountable ;  a 
tablet  which  shall  be  unrolled  in  eternity,  and  pro- 
claim to  angels  the  lessons  we  imprinted  there.  Oh 
my  friend,  it  is  a  divine  employment  to  train  a 
young  spirit  for  Heaven ! " 

At  that  instant,  a  bright  glare  flashed  over  the 
waters,  paling  the  moonlight  by  its  ruddy  gleam. 

Prescot  sprang  from  his  seat. 

"  God  of  Heaven  the  boat  is  on  fire !  My  wife 
—my  child ! " 

He  sprang  toward  the  stairway,  which  King 
had  already  cleared  at  a  bound,  in  search  of 
his  sister.  « 

When  Prescot  reached  the  cabin,  he  found  the 
throng  of  passengers  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement 
— shrieks,  cries,  and  prayers  for  mercy  arose  from 
the  confused  mass  which  struggled  to  reach  the 
guards.  The  cabin  was  already  filled  with  thick 
smoke,  and  the  rushing  noise  of  flames  was  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

He  reached  his  state-room,  he  scarcely  knew 
how,  and  found  his  wife  lying  senseless  across  the 
berth,  with  her  shrieking  child  clasped  in  her  arms. 
On  seeing  her  father,  the  little  girl  ceased  her 
cries,  but  his  voice  failed  to  arouse  his  wife  from 
the  deathlike  insensibility  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  For  the  moment  he  felt  as  if  endowed  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant — he  raised  his  wife  with 
one  arm,  and  with  the  other  clasped  the  wondering 
child  to  his  breast.  The  door  which  opened  on 
the  guard  was  unclosed,  and  he  passed  toward  the 
stem  of  the  boat ;  a  glance  showed  him  that  the 
efforts  of  the  pilot  to  run  the  boat  ashore  had  been 
unavailing,  and  a  prison  of  fire,  she  floated  at  the 
mercy  of  the  current.  The  mass  of  the  passengers 
had  crowded  to  the  bow  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
would  be  better  able  to  escape  if  the  officers  could 
effect  a  landing. 

The  cries  of  the  suffocating,  burning  and  drown- 
ing wretches  arose  in  a  chorus  of  horror,  which 


made  the  strong  man  reel  and  shudder  as  a  reed 
in  the  wind.  The  guard  on  which  Prescot  stood 
was  entirely  deserted  ;  he  paused  to  gain  strength 
for  the  effort  before  him,  and  then  the  terrible  con- 
viction came  to  him  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  save  both  his  beloved  burdens.  Two 
thirds  of  the  boat  were  already  wrapped  in  flames, 
and  they  were  rushing  forward  with  a  velocity 
which  mocked  the  wind  ;  another  moment,  and  it 
would  be  too  late  to  save  either. 

He  looked  upon  the  pallid  face  which  rested 
upon  his  breast,  and  then  upon  his  child,  and  an 
agonized  prayer  arose  to  Heaven  for  assistance — 
without  it,  one  must  perish — but  which  ?  Would 
his  wife  thank  him  for  the  boon  of  life  purchased 
at  so  fearful  a  price?  Might  not  his  daughter  in 
after  years,  amid  th''  struggles  and  sorrows  of  life, 
reproach  him  that  he  did  not  offer  her  innocent 
existence  for  the  preservation  of  a  mother? 

The  flames  approached — he  felt  their  hot  breath 
upon  his  face — decide — decide  he  must.  It  was  a 
moment  of  unutterable  horror.  With  a  smothered 
ciy  he  kissed  the  sweet  face  of  the  cherub,  and 
muttering — 

"  At  least  thou  shalt  not  perish  by  fire ;  it  would 
be  too  horrible*' — ^he  raised  her,  and  threw  her 
from  him  with  all  his  force. 

Without  a  look  toward  the  spot  on  which  she 
fell,  he  wrenched  away  the  wooden  railing,  and 
sprang  with  his  precious  burden  into  the  rapid 
current.  His  wife  was  slight  and  delicate,  and 
Prescot  was  a  dextrous  swimmer,  but  the  powerful 
stream  he  had  to  buffet  was  near  sweeping  them 
under  more  than  once. 

A  number  of  the  passengere  had  already  escaped 
to  the  shore  by  swimming  ;  among  whom  were  Mr. 
King  and  his  sister;  and  he  was»now  anxiously 
seeking  the  means  of  assisting  his  friend.  Pres- 
cot's  strength  was  nearly  exhausted  when  he 
reached  the  land,  and  deposited  his  still  senseless 
wife  in  safety  on  the  grass.  Consigning  her  to  the 
care  of  their  friends,  he  again  rushed  to  the  shore, 
in  the  almost  hopeless  quest  of  his  child. 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  landed  was  a  small 
bend  into  which  the  water  flowed  smoothly  and 
tranquilly  ;  at  the  moment  of  throwing  the  little 
creature  from  him,  Prescot  had  instinctively  re- 
marked this,  and  he  had  cast  her  toward  the 
bank,  that  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  recover- 
ing her  body,  and  giving  it  sepulture,  might  yet 
be  theirs. 

As  he  rushed  wildly  toward  the  shore,  he  stopped 
as  one  suddenly  turned  to  stone :  then  dropping  on 
his  knees  he  exclaimed — 

"  God  in  Heaven  I  thank  thee !  that  in  my  dire 
extremity  my  prayer  was  heard." 

Before  him,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore, 
buoyed  on  the  surface  of  the  calm  water  by  her 
clothing,  was  an  angelic  infant  form,  playing  with 
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the  ripples,  and  laughing  in  chidish  glee  at  the 
fiery  object  which  floated  in  the  distance.* 

The    father    plunged    into   the    stream,  and 


*  Saeh  an  oeottrrane«  aeloaliy  took  piftco  about  (en  yean 
•iocOt  wheD  the  SyTph  wai  barnad  oo  the  Hiecuaippi.  Tbe 
child  thus  reicued  wore  a  silk  robe,  which  fitled  with  air 
in  bar  rapid  desceDt,  and  iifae  waa  fouod  by  her  father  a* 
deaeribed. 


clasped  his  recovered  treasure  to  his  heart, 
with  gratitude  and  transport  words  would  fail  to 
describe. 

When  the  iainting  mother  unclosed  her  eyes,  it 
was  to  behold  the  objects  of  her  fondest  affection 
beside  her.  The  arrival  of  another  boat  a  few 
hours  afterward  relieved  them  from  a  comfortless 
situation,  and  our  little  party  finally  reached  their 
destination  in  safety. 
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OHi  whither  bound,  thou  little  ttar— 

FogitlTe  from  on  high. 
Thus  seeking  'midst  theglooan  afar 

A  path  beneath  the  sky  ? 
I  know  it  not,  thioa  errand  now, 

Yet  wonder  why  thy  eoorse 
Should  turn  away  from  heaven^s  brow, 

Thy  fire's  eternal  source. 


Or  hath,  perchanoa,  an  idle  whim 

A  truant  made  of  thee, 
And  bid  thee  o'er  night's  shadows  skim 

In  search  of  worldly  glee  1 
Return  thoa  to  thy  glorious  task : 

Tis  saint-like  and  'tis  sweet ! 
What  milder  one  eouldsl  thou  e'er  ask  1 

What  greater  pleasure  meet  1 


Uast  thou  rebelled  agaiost  thy  fate 

Like  spirits  dark  of  yore, 
Thy  Maker's  might  to  scorn  or  hate. 

His  skies  to  seo  no  more  1 
Check  thy  career,  ungrateful  one, 

And  seek  thy  brilliant  home, 
To  shine  again  as  thou  ha«t  shone, 

And  once  more  dock  the  dome. 

Flas  jealousy  embittered  thee 

Against  thy  neighbor's  glow- 
That  planet  proud  which  rides  so  free 

O'er  slumbering  worlds  below  1 
Yet  mortals  love  lo  watch  thee  best : 

Thy  soft  and  quiv'riog  light 
Picturing  back  to  every  breast 

Man's  humble,  transient  might. 


Perhaps  art  thou  on  curious  wiugs 

Borne  to  this  dreary  world, 
To  see  its  good  and  evil  things 

Before  thine  eyes  unfurled. 
It  threatens  thee  with  dismal  doom — 

Oh,  shun  its  poisonous  blast! 
'Twas  born,  it  livea,  *twiU  pass  in  gloom 

Its  lot  *B  in  darkness  cast ! 

'  Thy  mission  yet  angelic  seems, 

To  watch  the  mortal  sleep, 
And  guard  his  couch  from  eTil  dreams 

Which  round  it  revel  keep. 
Then,  hail  to  thee,  thou  star  of  might ! 

Steal  hither  softly  down. 
To  watch  around  us  afl  tbe  night 

Till  danger's  hour  hath  flown  ! 


THREE  SKETCHES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LESUE  FAMILY. 
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«  ««  « 


NO.    I. 


**  I  WONDER  where  mother  and  Alfred  arc  this 
evening,"  said  Margaret  Lesliei  as  she  placed 
her  father's  arm  chair  by  the  blazing  fire,  and  set 
the  slippers  for  his  feet ;  "  is  it  not  time  we  heard 
from  them,  father  ?  '* 

"  No,  I  think  not.  They  could  scarcely  have 
arrived  when  the  last  Intelligence .  left,  and  your 
mother  would  wait  till  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage 
were  somewhat  over  before  she  could  tell  us  its 
effect  on  Alfred.  Heaven  grant,"  he  added,  in  a 
fervent  tone,  "  that  the  tidings  may  be  favorable  !  " 

Margaret  moved  the  cushion  on  which  she  sat 
nearer  to  her  father's  feet,  and  put  her  hand  silent- 
ly in  his  as  if  to  echo  the  petition.  After  a  pause 
she  said ; 

"  Do  you  believe  in  presentiments,  father?  ** 

"  I  believe  in  nothing,  child,  which  militates 
against  the  wise  and  perfect  government  oPi* 
benevolent  Creator — and  shadows  of  coming  evil 
would  but  alarm  and  distress  the  mind  without 
preparing  it  to  meet  it.  But  why  do  you  ask  the 
question  1 " 

"  Because  the  geraniums  which  Alfred  planted 
have  withered  since  he  sailed  ;  the  bird  he  brought 
last  Spring  died  to-day  ;  and  nurse  says  she  has 
such  fearful  dreams  in  which  he  and  mother  are 
constantly  associated." 

We  will  not  affirm  that  Mr.  Leslie's  cheek  did 
not  blanch  a  little,  for  his  mind  was  in  that  state 
of  anxious  excitement  which  grasps  at  everything 
donnected  with  the  object  of  its  solicitude,  h^f.  he 
saw  the  danger  of  quickening  the  snsceptibilitips 
of  a  young  and  lively  imagination,  and  replied 
with  assumed  calmness : 

"  Your  flowers  have  faded,  I  suppose,  because 
the  temperature  of  your  green  room  has  been  un- 
equal ;  the  bird  you  know  has  long  been  ailing  ; 
and  for  nurse's  dreams,  I  never  heard  that  hearty 
suppers  were  favorable  to  quiet  sleep,  and  the  good 
woman  must  moderate  her  appetite  for  the  for- 
mer if  she  wishes  the  enjoyment  of  the  latter. 
But  where  is  our  little  Addy  ?  I  have  missed  her 
from  the  moment  I  came  in.  The  gaiety  of  that 
little  creature's  spirits  is  a  sunshine  to  our  house- 
hold." 
:    **'  She  had  an  invitation  to  take  tea  with  the 


little  Raymonds,  and  so  eager  did  she  seem  to  go 
that  I  promised  to  reconcile  you  to  her  absence. 
But  she  was  to  come  home  early — I  think  I  hear 
her  now." 

There  was  a  pattering  of  childish  feet  upon  the 
stoop — a  good  night  said — and  a  child  of  some 
eight  or  nine  yeare  sprang  into  the  apartment 

**  Oh,  uncle  !— oh,  Margaret !  we  have  had 
such  a  time.  Julia  Raymond's  father  has  come 
and  brought  them  a  heap  of  things — a  doll,  and  a 
bedstead,  and  a  bureau,  and  some  books,  and  a 
Chinese  puzzle  that  pestered  us  all  so  long.  Oh,  it 
would  puzzle  even  you,  uncle." 

*'  Do  you  think  so,  Addy?  I  am  excellent  at 
mysteries — am  I  not,  Margaret  ? "  said  Mr,  Leslie, 
with  a  smile,  to  his  daughter. 

"  If  it  were  only  here,"  began  Adeline  again  ; 
"  could  not  Joseph  go  for  it  ? — just  next  door — I 
know  they  would  lend  it ;  and  I  should  so  like  to 
see  if  you  could  do  it,  uncle." 

The  request  was  assented  to — the  game  was 
brought — and  the  two  gathered  round  the  table. 
Adeline  watched  the  movements  with  eagerness. 

•<  Oh,  not  that  piece — yes.  that's  the  right  one.'* 
And  to  her  astonishment  Mr.  Leslie  succeeded  in 
completing  it  without  the  card  to  look  on. 

"  Well,  uncle,  I  know  no  one  else  could !  But 
if  I  have  all  my  lessons  perfect,  and  have  been 
very  obedient,  aunt  Leslie  is  to  give  me  the  choice 
of  anything  I  want  when  she  comes  home,  and 
I'll  choose  a  puzzle.  Alfred  thinks  he  can  do 
anything,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  never  get  it 
together  without  looking— do  you  think  he  could, 
Margaret  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing," said  Margaret,  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes. 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued.  Mr.  Leslie 
had  his  own  thoughts.  Margaret  watched  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and  Adeline  felt 
troubled  she  knew  not  why.  It  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Leslie. 

**  It  is  getting  late — open  the  Bible,  my  daughter, 
and  ring  for  the  servants." 

A  chapter  was  read.  Questions  were  asked 
with  eagerness  by  the  children,  and  with  respect- 
ful deference  by  the  servants,  and  then  efae  family 
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gathered  round  the  household  altar.  It  teemed 
that  none  were  forgotten  in  that  prayer — all 
miseries — all  necessities  were  presented  ;  and  for- 
giveness and  relief  implored  on  the  plea  of  that 
atonement  sufficient  for  all  sin — all  want ;  but 
when  the  father  spoke  of  those  who  "  went  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,'*  when  he  pleaded  for  invalids 
who  were  languishing  in  a  foreign  clime,  and 
prayed  for  his  own  beloved  ones  that  the  grave 
might  not  be  opened  there,  but  that  they  might 
return  to  cheer  the  hearts  that  were  desolate 
without  them,  the  deep  and  heartfelt  .amen  of 
all  who  were  assembled  showed  that  that  petition 
was  the  language  of  every  heart. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  a  merchant  residing  some  years 
since  in  one  of  our  large  and  flourishing  cities. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  ever  filled  high 
and  honorable  stations  in  their  community,  and 
had  from  time  to  time  been  possessed  of  gre<9it 
wealth — he  had  himself  inherited  a  considerable 
property  from  his  parents — but  having  in  early  life 
the  prospect  of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  wishing 
to  afford  them  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  refined  society,  he  had  embarked  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  In  these  he  had  been  eminently 
successful;  riches  had  filled  his  coffers — ^honors 
had  been  showered  upon  him — and  there  were  few 
whose  wide  spread  influence  was  more  readily  and 
cheerfully  acknowledged  ; — but  of  all  the  flowerets 
that  had  bloomed  by  his  side  it  had  pleased  Hea- 
ven to  spare  but  two.  Of  these,  Alfred,  the 
younger,  had  shown  strong  tendencies  to  the  pul- 
monary diseases  which  had  laid  one  young  brow 
after  another  in  the  dust — ^and  to  avert  these 
dreaded  symptoms,  three  winters  had  his  anxious 
mother  relinquished  the  comforts  of  home  and 
friends  and  nought  for  her  son  the  tempered  atmos- 
phere of  a  more  genial  climate.  Thus  far  the 
efforts  had  been  blessed  ;  and  the  physicians  were 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  that  the  renovation  of  this 
last  season  would  be  sufficient  and  that  the  delicate 
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boy  would  then  spring  into  the  active  and  healthy 
man.  Yet,  though  the  end  for  which  Mr.  Leslie 
had  sought  wealth,  viz.  the  establishment  of  his 
beloved  children,  had  been  frustrated,  he  could 
not  regret  its  pursuit.  Besides  the  advantages  of 
employment  (and  who  can  tell  their  number  ? )  he 
had  gained  an  important  talent  for  the  service  of 
his  Creator.  From  his  fulness  the  needy  and 
perishing  oround  him  were  constantly  relieved — 
and  through  his  instrumentality  the  light  of  hope 
had  arisen  to  cheer  the  spiritual  darkness  and 
desolation  of  pagan  londs.  During  the  absence  of 
the  mother  and  son  many  such  evenings  as  the 
one  we  have  described  were  spent  by  that  hoping, 
trusting  family — and  at  length  those  prayers  were 
answered.  Spring  came,  and  with  it  came  the 
absent,  and  but  one  glance  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  hope  had  not  deceived  them.  The  cheek  of 
Alfred  had  Mantled  with  the  hue  of  health— there 
was  elasticity  in  his  footsteps,  and  fullness  in  his 
form.  But  joy  and  sorrow  journey  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  travellers  brought  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  with  his  will  and  pa- 
pers, which  had  been  forwarded  to  them ;  in  which 
he  had  constituted  his  brother  executor  to  his  es- 
tate, and  sole  guardian  of  the  property  and  actions 
of  his  orphan  daughter.  Mrs.  Leslie  now  reiter- 
ated the  promise  she  had  made  the  dying  mother 
of  the  child,  when  she  gave  her  to  her  care — and 
in  gratitude  for  the  restored  health  of  their  own 
darling,  both  parents  resolved  that  she  should 
never  have  cause  to  know  her  loss. 

From  that  hour  the  little  Adaline  was  taught  to 
call  father  and  mother — and  she  became  to  the 
Leslies  in  all  respects  their  own .  And  time  passed 
on — undiversified  but  by  the  interchange  of  social 
feeling  and  the  exercise  of  daily  charity — and  if 
it  took  aught  from  the  elder  Leslies  they  were 
more  than  repaid  by  the  graces  of  mind  and  per- 
son which  it  daily  developed  in  the  growing  bloom- 
ing family  around  them.  {To  be  continved.) 
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A  TRovoMTiiBS'*  pair,  with  •treanwn  guy, 

O'er  flymen's  wateri  sweep, 
Profusion  dancing  al  tbe  helm, 

And  Prudence  laid  to  ■Ie«p ; 
At  Labor's  ancient  chart  they  scoff, 

On  murdered  hour*  they  tread. 
And  lavish  waste  another's  gold 

When  all  their  own  is  fled. 
Be«rsails!  Renf  sails  !  a  whirlpool's figh, 

The  anjjry  breakers  sound; 
Haste,  change  your  reckoning,  ere  je  plange 

In  gulphs  profound. 

Yonng  Beauty,  in  her  painted  barque 

Lilce  Egynt's  boasted  qaeen. 
For  whom,  ^tis  said,  the  world  was  lost. 

With  haughty  brow  is  seen  ; 
The  morn  is  fair,  the  breeze  is  rare. 

And  gliding  on  her  way, 


She  deem*  each  billow's  flashing  crett 

To  her  doih  homage  pay  ; 
Reef  sails,  my  lady  !    there's  a  cloud 

To  threat  thy  noontide  skies, 
A  wrecking  sand,  a  lonely  strand. 

Be  timely  wise. 

Pride  launches  bold,  with  canvas  spread 

And  top-mast  towering  high, 
Befftirdless  of  the  warning  blast 

That  through  the  shrouds'dnih  sigh 
Reef  sails  !    *tn  not  for  him  of  dust. 

Whose  fail  the  worm  doth  wait, 
Tu  mitgnify  the  fleeting  pomp 

That  seeks  hiii  hish  estate ; 
Reef  sails!   Reef  sails  !   Itfe's  bubble  breaks, 

The  stern  frave  eiaims  its  part, 
But  heaven's  eternal  favor  crowns 

The  lowly  heart. 


CHRIST    ARGUING    WITH    THE    DOCTORS. 

{See  the  Engraving.) 


The  incident  or  passage  in  the  earthly  life  of  the 
Redeemer  is  but  lightly  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
record ;  we  may  say,  indeed,  that  it  is  but  simply 
mentioned  as  it  were  in  passingi  as  though  it  had 
not,  or  was  not  perceived  to  have,  any  especial 
significance.  In  five  or  six  lines  only  it  is  record- 
ed that,  his  parents  having  missed  him  on  their 
journey  homeward,  "it  came  to  pass  that  after 
three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them 
and  asking  them  questions.  And  all  that  heard 
him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and 
answers." 

Almost  any  other  writer,  ancient  or  modern, 
would  have  expatiated  on  this  remarkable  occur- 
rence. The  account  of  it  would  have  been  given 
in  large  detail,  with  at  least  some  description  of 
the  questions  and  answers  whose  wisdom  so 
amazed  the  learned  Jewish  theologians;  and  most 
certainly  there  would  be  some  comment  upon  the 
miraculous  precocity  of  the  unknown  stripling, 
pointing  it  out  as  evidence  of  his  supernatural 
character  and  mission.  But  Luke  the  beloved 
physician  gives  us  nothing  of  all  this ;  he  merely 
relates  the  fact  and  then  passes  on,  without  a 
word  of  remark,  to  o|her  matters. 

Are  we  to  suppose  from  this  that  Luke  was  not 
aware  of  the  significance  pertaining  to  the  inci- 
dent? By  no  means.  When  he  wrote  he  had 
become  a  follower  of  Jesus,  knew  that  he  had 
died  and  risen  again,  and  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  conviction  of  his  divinity.  He,  there- 
fore, must  have  understood  that  precocity  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  by  which  others  were 
only  astonished.  That  he  makes  no  remark  upon 
it,  then,  must  be  accounted  for  by  some  considera- 
tion other  than  that  of  indifference  or  stupidity. 

But  the  question  is  easily  solved  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  fact  is  characteristic  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical narratives.    Throughout  every  one  of  them 


there  is  a  manifest  and  striking  suppression,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  narrator ;  his  opinions,  his  impres- 
sions, the  effect  wrought  upon  his  own  mind,  the 
inferences  or  deductions  he  might  be  able  or 
moved  to  draw  from  the  occurrence  which  he  de- 
scribes or  records — of  all  this  we  see  nothing. 
Every  one  of  the  evangelists  seems  to  have  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  work  with  a  rare  and  all- 
sufficient  understanding  or  consciousnesM  that  in 
the  ofiice  of  preparing  the  Gospel  for  perpetuation 
and  universal  dissemination  there  were  two  class- 
es of  workmen,  each  having  a  distinct  shaie  of 
labor  to  perform.  For  one  class  was  reserved  the 
duty  of  expounding,  commenting,  arguing,  ex- 
horting. To  the  other  belonged  simply  that  of 
narrating.  It  was  for  the  Apostles  to  preach  the 
Gospel;  for  the  evangelists  to  write  its  history. 
And  the  heedful  student  of  the  New  Testament 
will  readily  perceive  how  strictly  each  of  these 
two  classes  of  co-workers  confined  itself  to  its  le- 
gitimate province.  The  epistles  are  hortatory, 
argumentative,  explanatory ;  the  Gospels  are  ex- 
clusively narrative.  Not  to  speak  it  irreverently, 
the  writers  of  the  latter  may  be  described  as  offi- 
ciating rigidly  in  the  capacity  of  the  reporter  for 
modern' journal  ism,  who  is  content  to  be  but  the 
unreasoning,  idea-less  instrument  or  hand  by 
which  the  mind,  the  active  intellect,  of  some  other 
is  clothed  in  speech  for  thousands  or  millions  be- 
tween whom  and  his  audible,  actual  speech 
distance  or  time  has  interposed  a  barrier  impass- 
able. And  if  the  mission  of  the  reporter  derives 
a  certain  nobleness  from  its  vast  utility,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  qualifications  and  efforts  it  de- 
mands, how  noble  and  reverend  we  must  feel  that 
of  the  Evangelists  to  have  been,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  dictation  under  which  they  wrote 
was  the  direct  inspiration,  as  the  Church  teaches 
us  to  believe,  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  of  the  Eternal 
and  Unchangeable  Troth. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  ToUowin^  articles  are  accepted.— BeTeriei  of  a  Huiician— The  Rugband  to  hii  dyinf  wife — Geniui— The  lizth 
Sense— The  Snow  Flake— Spring^Volee  in  the  Tree  Tops— lUueioiie  of  Life. 
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LAKE    WINIPISSEOGEE, 

(See  the  Engraving. ) 


Ore  may  easily  conceive,  withoot  having  ever 
looked  upon  it  with  the  actual  eye,  in  its  real, 
geographical  or  topographical  entity,  that  the  lake 
pictured  for  the  readers  of  the  Columbian  by  Mr. 
White  must  be  very  beautiful.  Beautiful  at  any 
time  of  day  or  of  year.  Early  in  the  morning, 
for  instance,  when  mist  wreaths  are  slowly  welling 
up  from  its  calm  bosom  to  greet  the  rising  sun, 
before  whose  rays  they  are  soon  to  vanish  in  the 
clear  void ;  or  at  high-noon,  when  the  now  ver- 
tical rays  of  that  same  sun  are  pouring  down  upon 
it  in  a  flood  of  hot  and  dazzling  radiance,  moet 
unwelcome  and  distressful  to  the  patient  fisherman 
in  his  little  skiff,  were  it  not  for  the  cool  breeze 
that  ripples  along  the  surface,  stirring  up  the  semi- 
transparent  waters  into  millions  of  little  white- 
caps  ;  or  at  evening,  when  from  the  glassy  still- 
ness of  those  waters,  the  breeze  having  died 
away,  are  mirrored  back  the  crimson  and  golden 
splendors  of  the  sunset. 

Or   suppose  we  look  upon  the  lake  at  mid- 
winter, when  it  is  a  sheet  of  blue  ice,  or  poasibly 


one  wide  level  plain  of  gleaming  snow.    Hun- 
dreds of  joyous  skaters  darting  along  it  in  the 
former  case,  and  merry  sleighing  parties  making 
the  adjacent  hills  resomid  with  their  merry  jin 
gling  music  in  the  latter. 

Under  a  heavy  thunder-storm  the  lake  must 
needs  be  grand  as  well  as  beautiful.  Its  surface 
black  as  night,  under  the  gloom  of  the  cloud- 
blackened  sky — its  waters  lashed  into  foam  by  the 
rush  of  the  strong  wind  and  the  heavy  plash  of 
the  falling  deluge — the  hills  around  echoing  the 
leaping  thunder-claps,  and  the  darkness  lighted 
up  at  rapid  intervals  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning 
flashea  Oh  beautiful  and  grand  is  a  lake  seen 
amid  the  wild  roar  and  fury  of  a  thunder-storm ! 

But  with  that  host  of  little  islands  dotting  its 
watery  plain  the  lake  of  Winipisseogee  must  be 
awkward,  one  would  think,  for  steamboat  naviga- 
tion. To  "lay  a  straight  course"  through  and 
between  such  a  congregation  of  obstacles  must  be 
rather  difficult.  It  may  be,  however,  that  steam- 
boats have  no  call  to  ply  upon  its  waters. 


THE    FASHION    PLATE 


FiasT.— DreM  (^taffeta  ornamented  en  tabKer,  a  biu 
piece  gathered  on  both  aidei  with  a  knot  of  tafleta  ribbon. 
—- Waiit  plain,  rery  high.  The  point  rounded,  trimmed 
with  a  bias  piece  caught  at  the  shoulder  with  a  knot  of 
ribbon,  and  terminating  in  a  point  in  the  middle  seam  by  a 
knot  like  that  on  the  shoulder.  Sleeves  plain,  half  long, 
and  caught  up  by  a  knot.  Bat  of  white  crepe  ornamented 
with  flowen. — The  interior  trimmed  with  ribbon  sarroond- 
•d  with  lace. 

Sbco!«d.— Dress  of  lilao  cilk,  trimmed  on  each  side  of 
the  skirt  with  a  very  high  volant  terminating  on  each  side 
of  the  front  breadth,  and  roanded  from  b«|pw,  raited  with 
a  loop,  a  wide  lace  passing  op  tbe  front  to  the  waist. 
Wabt  plain,  very  high,  trimmed  with  a  lace  IklKng  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  point  of  the  waist.  Scarf  of  Cashmire. 
Hat  of  silk  ornamented  with  a  biai  of  tulle.  Roses  on  the 
side  to  match  with  those  in  the  interior. 

Small  bishop  sleevee  confined  at  the  wrist  with  a  narrow 


band,  shirred  with  several  small  cords,  or  put  into  a  wrist 
band  closing  half  way  up  the  arm,  are  ftvorite  styles  for 
Summer  dresees.  Skirte  are  variously  trimmed.  Two  deep 
flounces,  and  three,  five  or  seven  narrower  ones  are  much 
used  for  silk  materials.  Tucks  in  gradatfon  are  worn  on 
printed  tarlatans  and  bareges. 

Our  fashion  plate  this  month  is  approved  by  Mn.  8.  G. 
Wood,  milliner,  dress  maker,  and  importer  of  fashions, 
No.  313  Broadway. 

BIrs.  E.  Bmdbrook,  No.  907  Broadway,  keeps  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  assortment  of  ladien*  embroideiwl  dress- 
es—misses*  visites — childrens*  walking  dresees— infants' 
robes,  waists,  caps,  hats,  Itc. 

Ladles'  dress  caps,  embroideries,  laces,  ftc.  may  be  found 
at  Mrs.  Richmond's,  369  Broadway. 

Ipsportation  de  nooveaotes  en  tout  get  re,  robes,  modes, 
F.  Godefroy,  349  Broadway. 
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THOU    SHALT    SING    TO    ME. 


POETBY  BY  BARRY  CORNWALL. 


MUSIC  BY  MISd  ANN  8L0MAN. 


TcBir«  ill«dler«i*  c«a  Orasla. 
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1.     Thou    fihalt    sing    to      me, 


When    the  waves   are 
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And     the  winds     are    creeping  'Round  the  em  -  bow    -  'ring 
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cheat    -    nut     tree ; 


Tboa    shalt   sing     by       night. 
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When        no       birda        are      call 
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And        the        atan      are 
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fall     •    ing      Bright    -    ly        from      their      man    -    aion     bright. 


II . 


Of  thoae  thy  aong  shall  tell, 
From  whom  we  *ve  never  parted, 
The  young,  the  tender-hearted^ 

The  gay,  and  all  who  loved  ua  well : 


Bat  we  '11  not  profiine 
Such  a  gentle  hour. 
Nor  our  fav'rite  bower, 

With  a  thought  that  taates  of  pain. 


BOOKS    RECENTLI    PUBIISHED. 


Tn>  nunf)b«>r  of  utaes  from  the  pabltaliiog  depurtmeot  of 
indiutry,  thiee  onr  laat  noiice,  is  not  very  great,  bvt  it  iDelu^es 
tume  work*  of  aterlinff  and  permaDeot  Talue.  Chief  among 
theM  is  Pretcott*!  Hif  tobt  or  the  Conqueit  or  Pcau, 
from  the  prtw  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  to  two  large  oc- 
Utob  ;  a  fitting  companion  to  the  author's  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Even  if  we  bad  room  in  which  to  dwell  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  meriu  of  this  work  the  tabor  probably  would  be 
uaelesa,  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Prescott  baTing  been  made  fa- 
miliar tu  the  world  of  readers  In  the  very  general  dissemi- 
nation and  Justly  high  appreciation  of  his  former  produc- 
tions. To  great  industry  and,  we  may  add,  good  fortune 
in  the  aearch  for  materials,  he  adds  a  pleasing,  fluent  style, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  collateral  incidents  and  accea- 
•  sori«  pertaining  to  the  epoch  of  which  he  Ueats,  «nd  just 
that  degree  of  poetic  temperament  which  qualifiea  him  to 
discourse  appropriately  of  events  so  far  beyond  the  range 
of  ordinary  occurrences  as  were  exhibited  in  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  the  new  world. 

The  overthrew  and  subjugaiion  of  the  Peruvians,  while 
attended  by  equal  devotion,  courage  and  danj>ers  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors,  excite  in  thib  reading  even  a  more 
ujiDpttMiunute  sympathy  than  belongs  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Mexicatife ;  tiieir  civiliication  was  of  a  higher  and  purer 
order,  their  religious  rites  were  leas  sanguinary,  and  their 
whole  mode  of  life  combined  in  larger  degree  the  elements 
that  command  respect  and  even  admiration.  Their  resist- 
ance was  less  stubborn  and  ferocious,  but  it  was  equally 
patriotic ;  and  if  the  national  existence  crashed  by  Pizarro 
had  leu  of  barbaric  splendor  and  magnificence,  it  was 
more  beautiful  and  in  its  fall  creates  a  deeper  feeling  of 
regreL  Mr.  Prescott  givea  to  us  iia  history  in  a  narrative 
eminently  clear  and  well  arranged,  far  surpassing  in  ample- 
ness  as  well  as  accuracy  that  of  Robertlon,  whicb  it  almost 
•quale  in  felicity  of  language. 

Tbe  same  publishers  have  issued  a  memoir  of  MadaMB 
SB  LA  MoTHBB  GuYoH  and  Bomb  Accodmt  op  Fenblom, 
Abcbbuhop  or  Qakbbay,  by  Professor  Thomas  C. 
Upham,  of  Bowdoln  Collie.  Of  the  amiable  and  excel- 
lent author  of  "  Telemachua,*'  the  most  tolerant  and  hum- 
ble-minded of  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  enough  is  known 
to  excite  a  desire  of  knowing  more,  which  this  work  will 
•atisfy.  Madame  Guyon  was  a  religious  enthusiast,  with  a 
Btrong  tendency  to  what  may  be  called  pious  tranacenden- 
ulism.  The  events  of  her  life  were  not  so  remarkable  as 
to  be  worthy  of  record,  and  the  interest  of  the  volume  de- 
voted to  her  history  turns  aimoat  exclusively  upon  her  re- 
ligioua  experiences  and  opioiona.  In  this  aense  it  is  curioua 
and  instructive. 

From  Baker  k.  Scriboer  we  hare  Tbb  Obatobb  op 
FB4NCX,  a  translation,  not  remarkably  good,  from  the 
French  of  De  Corroeoin ;  with  an  essay  on  tbe  rise  of 
French  Revolutiuoary  eloquence,  by  J.  T.  Headley,  and 
notes  and  biographical  addenda,  by  G.  H.  Colton.  The 
French  orators  described  or  analyzed  in  the  volume, 
are  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Bonaparte  (?),  Benjamin  Constant, 
Manuel,  Caiimir  Perier,  Lafayette  (t),  Odiion  Barrot, 
Dapin,  Berryer,  LamarUne,  Guizot,  Thiers  and,  by  a 
strange  sort  of  Irishism,  O'Counell.  How  ke  came  to  be 
an  •'  orator  of  France  "  is  somewhat  of  a  puxzle.  The 
sketches  of  Visqouiit  Connenin  made  a  seoaatton  in  Pans, 
when  they  were  originally  published,  and  hare  run,  it  i» 
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said,  through  foorteen  editiou ;  but  It  moat  be  bone  in 
mind  that  an  edition.  wil|t  the  Paris  publishers,  is  rarely 
more  than  2S0  copies.  In  the  original  they  are  sman  and 
caustic,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  political  prejudice,  hlnch  ef 
their  pungency  is  almost  unavoidably  loat  in  the  tranalBtion, 
aa'it  exists  rather  in  tbe  expieaeion  than  the  thought.  The 
value  of  the  book  is  aot  touch  enhanced,  we  think,  either 
by  tbe  original  additions  or  by  the  very  indifferent  portnuts 
scattered  through  its  pages. 

L.  Colby  fc  Co.  have  brought  out  another  little  volume 
by  Emily  Chobbuck,  entitled  -  Cbables  Libm."  We  are 
inclined  to  believe— nay  we  feel  almost  confident-  that  Miss 
Emily  Chubbuck  is  a  different  person  from  Mrs.  Emily  E. 
Ohubbuck  that  was,  Mt%.  Judaon  that  is;  our  own  Fanny 
Forrester. 

Wiley  &  Putnam  have  added  two  volumes,  ihe  fibth  and 
99th,  to  tlieir  Libraryof  Choice  Reading,  being  the  third 
and  fourth  jiarts  of  Goethe's  autobiography,  or  a  traoalatiou 
of  his  DicHTUMo  UBD  Wahbbeit,  or  Poetry  and  Truth. 
As  the  picture  of  a  mind  extraordinary  for  power  and 
comprehensiveness,  drawn  by  tbe  limner  wbo  of  all  othera 
must  hare  been  must  able  to  give  a  Ihitbful  ponraitore— of 
a  mind  too  whicb  has  long  exercised  a'lemarkable  kiflueBce 
over  tbe  Intellect  of  Germany—this  work  u  of  necessity 
interesting  in  no  common  degree ;  but  its  highest  value,  to 
our  judgment,  is  in  the  vigorous  and  nicely  discrimiuatiog 
portraitures  it  gives  of  those  other  great  minds,  the  con- 
temporaries of  Goethe,  who  almost  reverenUally  sought  his 
converse  aud  correspondence.  Ooe  geu  tired  in  reading 
even  of  Goethe;  but  in  the  multitude  of  his  literary  aeaa 
ciates  and  followers  there  is  abundant  variety. 

Tbb  Evil  TBBi>BBc»a  op  Cobpobal  Pvbxsbvbbt 
are  the  subject  of  an  ocUvo  by  Lyman  Cobb,  A.  M.,  the 
well  known  and  industrious  lexicographer,  publiahed  by 
Mark  A.  Newman  At  Co^  It  is  in  two  parts ;  one  diecuasing 
the  multifarious  otrjections  to  tbe  use  of  tbe  rod,  the  other 
proposing  and  recommending  a  variety  of  sobstitntes.  The 
whole  subject  is  thoroughly  examined  by  argument  and  evi- 
dence, and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  inveterate  flogger 
cannot  read  the  book  without  at  least  the  awakening  of  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  rod  or  the  ferule,  except  as  the 
very  last  resort  in  desperate  cases,  is  the  woiatand  most  mis- 
chievous item  in  the  liat  of  a  pedagogue's  prnperUes.  It  ia 
a  book  that  has  long  been  wanted  and  must  do  good. 

Wiley  &  Putnam  have  publisiMd  »•  Uibts  to  Youxo 
Abcbitbcts,'*  by  George  Wightwick— a  reprint  of  a  Lon- 
don work,  with  notes  by  A.J.  Downing,  whose  ''Designs 
for  Country  Residences "  and  "  Landscape  Gardeaing  ** 
have  placed  him  before  tbe  public  as  one  having  authority 
In  tbe  premises.  The  *•  hints  "  are  mainly  practical  and, 
we  should  suppose,  of  value. 

The  TBiitiTY  Chubch  Qubstiob  has  given  ooeasion 
for  a  pamphlet  from  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  in 
which  tbe  claims  of  all  Episcopalians  in  ihe  city  of  New 
York  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  Trinity  Church 
property  are  maintained  by  an  acute  and  elaborate  ar- 
gument. 

The  same  publishers  have  Issued  an  almanac  which  eon- 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  contents  of  those  useful  little 
performances,  a  complete  list  of  all  tbe  Harper  publleatiooa. 
A  convenient  reference  for  all  who  have  occasion  to  buy 
hooka. 
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The  celebrated  Robert  Hall  said  of  a  youth  who 
early  deceased :  "  The  admiration  he  excited  while 
living)  and  the  deep  and  aniversal  concern  ex- 
pressed at  his  death,  demonstrate  him  to  have  been 
no  ordinary  character ;  bnt  one  of  those  rare  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  which  the  great  Author  of 
it  produces  at  distant  intervals,  and  exhibits  for  a 
moment,  while  he  U  hastening  to  make  them  up 
among  his  jewels.**  The  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Sylvester  Larned 
was  a  native  of  PittsHeld,  Berkshire  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  the  midst  of  the  bold  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  that  region  he  first  drew  breath.  There 
he  spent  that  childhood  and  youth,  whose  strong 
affections  were  awakened  amid  communion  with 
those  forms  of  nature  which  are  fitted  to  make 
powerful  and  lasting  impressions  on  minds  of  a 
certain  constitution.  How  beautiful  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  external  works  of  God  to  i hat  high-bom, 
noble,  living  spirit  within,  which  finds  in  them  the 
element  of  a  grand  existence  and  a  growing  activ- 
ity, linking  man — mortal  though  he  is — with  those 
intelligences, "  a  little  lower''  than  whom  he  was 
created  !  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understand- 
ing." Hence  that  mysterious  thing  called  qesivs, 
the  essence  of  which  who  can  penetrate ;  the  e/- 
fects  of  which  who  does  not  admire  ?  Poetry — 
what  is  it,  after  all  the  definitions  atid  descriptions 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  1  What  is  its  cause  7 
Where  dwelleth  the  spirit  of  beauty,  of  which  it  is 
Vol.  Vin.— No.  3. 


bom?  Hath  the  critic  entered  into  it,  and  anato- 
mized it?  Eloquence — what  is  its  essence — ^its 
nature,  as  separated  from  its  effects?  As  well 
might  investigation  "  enter  into  the  springs  of  the 
sea,"  or  expoand  "  the  way  where  light  dwelleth." 
Thus  does  the  Author  of  these  sublime  wonders 
challenge  the  limited  capacities  of  man.  Still  man 
is  a  noble  being,  great  and  majestic  amid  his  moral 
ruin.  '*  Rare  specimens"  there  are  among  men  to 
attract  interest  and  awaken  admiration,  though 
often  snatched  away  to  adorn  a  higher  sphere. 

Larned  was  one  of  these.  He  was  a  child  of 
genius,  and  that  genius  was  developed  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  It  shone  out  with  singular  bril- 
liancy at  the  age  of  thirteen.  I  mean  that  at  this 
age  the  public  were  first  made  acquainted  with  his 
extraordinary  powers,  though  to  private  circles  he 
had  for  some  time  been  known  as  a  youth  of  ex- 
cellent promise.  In  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
enlightened  assembly  he  delivered  at  that  age  an 
oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  excited  the  pub- 
lic wonder.  Here  were  the  elements,  I  was  about 
to  say,  of  the  future  orator ;  but  there  was  the  ora- 
tor himself,  young  indeed,  his  education  just  com- 
menced, but  exhibiting  the  traits  and  qualifications 
in  an  incipient  state,  which  in  riper  years  might  be 
expected  to  stamp  him  as  an  extraordinary  man. 
We  beheld  in  him  at  this  period  of  adolescence  a 
deep  and  strong  enthusiasm,  a  bold  and  manly  de- 
cision of  character,  a  certain  fearless  advocacy  of 
free  and  patriotic  sentiments,  an  inextinguishable 
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love  of  couDtry,  an  energetic  sympathy  for  classic 
modes  of  thought,  and  a  way  of  giving  utterance 
to  the  teeming  conceptions  of  his  intellect,  which 
strangely  captivated  his  hearers.  Fluency  of  ex- 
pression is  sometimes  an  evidence  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength,  but  in  young  Lamed  it 
was  combined  with  a  vigor  of  thought,  evidencing 
that  among  the  constituents  of  his  genius  there 
were  two  qualities  which  reflected  a  strong  inter- 
est on  each  other,  while  they  harmonized  in  a  very 
delightful  manner.  His  mind  seemed  to  turn  with 
ardor  to  scenes  and  subjects  that  awakened  patri- 
otic recollections ;  to  the  struggles  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom  with  the  dark  genius  of  despotism  in  what- 
ever form  ;  perhaps  because  his  childhood  was  so 
near  the  period  of  our  own  Revolution,  and  he  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  his  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  actors  in  that  immortal  drama,  (Col.  Simon 
Lamed,  also  commander  of  the  9ih  regiment  of  in- 
fantry in  the  last  war,)  the  story  of  that  conflict 
which  issued  in  the  establishment  of  the  North 
American  republic.  In  the  history  of  that  strug- 
gle there  is  deep  and  instractive  philosophy.  It 
was  no  wild  and  sudden  outbreak  of  popular  fury ; 
no  aimless  insurrection  of  an  undisciplined  mob. 
It  was  the  serene,  steadfast  and  determined  up- 
rising of  an  intelligent  people,  who  had  studied 
their  rights,  as  Pym  and  Hampden  studied  theirs, 
in  the  inspired  book  of  God,  and  the  equally  in- 
spired dictates  of  eternal  rectitude.  The  seeds  of 
the  conflict  were  indeed  sown  two  hundred  years 
before  the  bursting  forth  and  the  branching  out  of 
the  mighty  tree  that  now  overshadows  this  west- 
era  continent. 

The  subject  of  Lamed's  oration  at  the  com- 
mencement at  Middlebury  College  was  the  "  Fall 
of  Poland,"  on  which  he  uttered  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart  in  a  tone  of  lofty  enthusiasm,  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  ardent  and  patriotic 
muse  of  Thomas  Campbell.  For  in  the  bosom  of 
the  trae  orator  must  dwell  the  soul  of  the  poet, 
however  unused  he  may  be  to  rhyme,  which  is  but 
the  fettering  the  living  forms  of  poetry.  The  great 
kings  in  the  empire  of  imagination  have  refused 
subjection  to' the  rhyme.  Isaiah,  Homer,  Virgil, 
Milton,  how  could  they  set  forth  the  august  con- 
ceptions of  their  minds  in  fetters?  How  could 
they  manacle  the  beautiful  and  noble  ofTspring  of 
their  imaginations]  So  the  orator  is  free  as  the 
air  he  breathes,  and  in  his  freedom  pours  forth 
things  that  rouse,  animate,  and  kindle  up  the  souls 
of  those  whom  he  addresses.  "  No  discourse  can 
be  eloquent,"  says  Goldsmith,*  *'  that  does  not  ele- 
vate the  mind.  Pathetic  eloquence,  it  is  trae,  has 
ibr  its  object  only  to  affect;  but  I  appeal  to  men 
•f  sensibility,  whether  their  pathetic  feelinga  are 
not  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  elevation. 

*  EtMys. 


We  may  then  call  eloquence  and  soblimity  the 
same  thing,  since  it  is  impossible  to  be  one  with- 
out feeling  the  other.  Hence  it  follows  that  we 
may  be  eloquent  in  any  language,  since  no  lan- 
guage refuses  to  paint  those  sentiments  with  which 
Wf  are  thoroughly  impressed.  Eloquence  is  not 
in  the  words,  but  in  the  subject,  and  in  great  con- 
cerns the  more  simply  any  thing  is  expressed,  it  is 
generally  the  more  sublime.  True  eloquence  does 
not  consist,  as  the  rhetoricians  assure  us,  in  saying 
great  things  in  a  sublime  style,  but  in  a  simple 
style ;  for  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  such 
thing  as  a  sublim'e  style ;  the  sublimity  lies  only  in 
the  things,  and  when  they  are  not  so,  the  language 
may  be  turgid,  effected,  metaphysical,  but  not  af- 
fecting.** In  a  word,  the  elegant  author  of  the 
"Deserted  Village"  declares  that  man  eloquent 
'*  who  transfers  the  passion  or  sentiment  with 
which  he  is  moved  himself  into  the  breast  of  an- 
other." Such  is  the  art  of  persuasion ;  the  power 
of  kindling  impassioned  feelings  within  bosoms 
that  permit  the  orator  to  open  a  communication 
with  them,  and  to  speed  the  electric  stream  from 
heart  to  heart.  With  all  this  the  element  of  con- 
viction must  be  strongly  mingled,  for  truth — which 
is  the  instrument  of  conviction — is  required  by 
men ;  or  at  least  the  imitation  of  truth,  as  in  the 
drama,  the  pictorial  art,  and  some  other  branches 
of  intellectual  and  imaginative  exertion.  **  To  feel 
your  subject  thoroughly,**  continues  the  same  clas- 
sic author,  "  and  to  speak  without  f^ar,  are  the 
only  rules  of  eloquence,  properly  so  called,  which  I 
can  oiTer.  The  orator  should  be  strongly  impress- 
ed, which  is  generally  the  effect  of  a  fine  and  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  and  not  that  transient  and  su- 
perficial emotion  which  he  excites  in  the  greatest 
part  of  his  audience.**  And  who  should  be  so 
deeply  charged  with  this  exquisite  sensibility  as 
the  orator  of  sacred  subjects?     So  Cowper: 

**  Mach  impressed 
Himwir,  u  conaciouB  of  hit  awful  char;g«. 
And  anxioui  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeda 
Hay  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  luok. 
And  tender  in  addreaa,  ai  well  beeomee 
A  meuenger  of  grace  to  f  uillj  nen." 


This  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the  poet,  but  that  in 
his  day  it  was  difficult  to  find  originals  to  it  in 
England  may  be  safely  inferred  from  other  lines 
in  the  second  book  ot  the  **  Task."  And  in  a  pre- 
vious generation  Goldsmith  wrote :  « I  have  at- 
tended most  of  our  pulpit  orators,  who,  it  must  be 
owned,  write  extremely  well  upon  the  text  they 
assume.  To  give  them  their  due,  also,  they  read 
their  sermons  with  elegance  and  propriety,  but  this 
goes  but  a  very  short  way  in  trae  eloquence.  The 
speaker  must  be  moved.  In  this,  in  this  alone  our 
English  divines  are  deficient.    With  the  moat 
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prettjr,  gentleman-like  serenity,  they  deliver  their 
cool  discourBee,  and  address  the  reason  of  men  who 
have  never  reasoned  in  all  their  lives.  They  are 
told  of  Clause  and  effect,  of  beings  self-existent,  and 
the  universal  scale  of  beings.  They  are  informed 
of  the  merita  of  the  Bangorian  controversy,  and  the 
absurdity  of  an  intermediate  slate.  The  spruce 
preacher  reads  bis  lucubrations  without  lifting  liis 
nose  from  the  text,  and  never  ventures  to  earn 
the  shame  of  an  enthusiast." 

With  a  keener  satire  Cowper  takes  up  the 
strain : 

*'  B«hold  tho  picture  I   Is  It  like  1   Like  whqm  1 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  af  ain ;  pronounce  a  text, 
Cry,  hem— and  reading  what  they  neyer  wrote, 
Just  fifteen  miootes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-brad  whisper  close  the  scene  !** 

But  while  the  satirist  thus  pointed  his  weapon  at 
the  failings  of  the  clergy,  there  had  already  risen 
men  of  another  stamp,  whom  Providence  had  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  qualifications  for  an  ex- 
traordinary work.  Whitefield  and  Wesley  appear- 
ed at  a  critical  period  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  as  Bishop  Butler  said  in  his  "Analogy,*' 
"  it  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not 
so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  that  it  is  now 
at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  accord- 
ingly they  treat  it  as  if  in  the  present  age  this 
were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discern- 
ment ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a 
principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were 
by  way  of  reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupt- 
ed the  pleasures  of  the  world."  Then  follows  his 
profound  and  immortal  work  on  the  analogy  of  re- 
ligion to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  so 
full  of  the  **  seeds  of  things."  That  sentence  was 
written  in  May,  1736.  In  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber Whitefield  had  been  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry  by  Bishop  Benson,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  five  guineas  in  addition  to  his 
episcopal  blessing.  He  had  but  one  written  ser- 
mon with  which  to  commence  his  career.  After 
his  first  sermon  was  preached,  a  report  was  brought 
to  the  Bishop  that  it  had  driven  6fteen  persons 
mad !  The  good  Bishop  replied  that  he  "  hoped 
the  madness  would  not  be  forgotten  before  the 
next  Sunday." 

Goldsmith's  notion  of  the  right  kind  of  preach- 
ing setfmed  realized  in  the  young  candidate  for  sa- 
cred fame.  "  The  good  preacher  should  adopt  no 
model,  write  no  sermons,  study  no  periods ;  let 
him  but  imderstand  his  subject,  the  language  he 
speaks,  and  be  convinced  of  the  truths  he  delivers. 
It  is  amazing  to  what  heights  eloquence  of  this 
kind  may  reach.  This  is  that  eloquence  the  an- 
oients  represented  as  lightning,  bearing  down  eve- 


ry opposer;  this  is  the  power  which  has  turned 
whole  assemblies  into  astonishment,  admiration 
and  awe,  that  is  described  by  the  torrent,  the 
flame,  and  every  other  instance  of  irresistible  im- 
petuosity." In  another  essay  toward  reforming 
the  English  clergy,  he  says:  '*  Our  regular  divines 
qiay  borrow  instruction  from  even  Methodists,  who 
go  their  circuits,  and  preach  prizes  among  the  pop- 
ulace. Even  Wkit^eld  may  be  placed  as  a  model 
to  some  of  our  young  divines.  Let  them  join  to 
their  own  good  sense  his  earnest  manner  of  deliv- 
ery.'* Yes,  there  was  earnestness  in  his  delivery, 
and  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  His  life  was  one 
uninterrupted  exhibition  of  earnestness.  It  was  an 
eloquent  life.  Now  came  a  man,  who  met  men 
with  a  direct  look ;  addressed  their  consciences ; 
appealed  to  their  sensibilities;  demanded  in  the 
name  of  God  the  immediate  discharge  of  their  high 
and  solemn  obligations  to  their  Maker.  They  who 
had  so  long  slumbered  under  easy  sermons  were 
angry  when  those  slumbers  were  disturbed.  They 
hated  to  be  roused,  and  cried  innovation,  extrava- 
gance, vulgarity.  Prejudice  discolored  and  dis- 
torted every  action  of  the  zealous  divine.  Pride 
was  offended.  Calumny  spared  no  arrows.  Per- 
secution withheld  no  violence. 

**  The  very  butt  of  ilander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot." 

Yet  all  that  floating  malaria,  engendered  in  the 
bog  of  human  depravity,  has  long  since  been  swept 
away,  and  a  pure  and  sweet  atmosphere  surrounds 
that  venerated  name,  which  Cowper  said  *'  a  poet 
roust  not  speak,"  and  therefore  called  him  Leuco- 
nomos  in  "  well  sounding  Greek."  For  such  a  man 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  seventeen  times  in  t^iose  days, 
when  the  all  but  miracjlous  steamers  were  in  the 
bosom  of  futurity,  wss  no  small  affair,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  small  results. 

The  influence  of  Whitefield  and  Edwards  on 
theology  and  pulpit  eloquence  in  America  was  im- 
mense.    There  was  in  those  two  men  indeed  "  a 
diversity  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit."     The  intel- 
lectual prevailed  in  Edwards ;   the  impassioned  in 
Whitefield.     Pure  truth  came  forth  from  the  mind 
of  the  one,  aar  nakedly  demonstrated  as  it  ever  was 
on  the  pages  of  Newton  or  Locke.    ( Edwards  read 
Locke  with  enthusiasm  when  a  child.)    From  the 
soul  of  Whitefield  it  came  forth  arrayed  in  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  his  own  many-colored  imagins- 
tion  ;  baptized  in  the  tenderness  of  his  own  sym- 
pathetic spirit.    At  times,  indeed,  the  thunders  of 
Sinai  seemed  to  shake  the  sacred  desk,  but  the 
softer  music  of  the  harp  of  Zion  was  more  conge- 
nial with  his  compassionate  spirit ;  though  he  was 
always  bold  for  God,  and  braved  danger  in  every 
form  for  the  sake  of  the  salvation  of  sinners.     It  is 
not  strange  that  American  preachers  venera  te  even 
to  enthusiaam  the  memory  of  such  a  man,  and  visit 
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his  dust,  enshrioedi  as  it  is,  in  the  bosom  of  New 
England,  with  feelings  of  indescribable  interest. 
His  labors  were  for  us ;  his  rest  is  with  us ;  his  ex- 
ample is  before  us.  The  first  were  indefatigable  ; 
the  second  is  peaceful ;  the  last  glorious. 

No  wonder  that  the  young  American  divine 
should  be  charmed  with  such  a  model.  Lamed 
beheld,  admired,  and  resolved  to  imitate.  What 
he  might  have  been,  had  he  been  permitted  to  live, 
instead  of  dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  a  strip- 
ling in  years,  though  even  then  a  giant  in  intellect ; 
unto  what  admirable  maturity  of  powers  and  dis- 
tinction of  achievement  in  his  great  field  he  would 
have  attained,  we  may  now  conjecture,  but  cannot 
certainly  know.  "I  now  remember,"  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  describing  his  young  frien4 
Robert  Hall,  "  the  extraordinary  union  of  brilliant 
fancy  with  acute  intellect,  which  would  have  ex- 
cited  more  admiration  than  it  has  done,  if  it  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  the  great  and 
the  learned,  instead  of  being  consecrated  to  the  far 
more  noble  office  of  consoling,  instructing  and  re- 
forming the  poor  and  the  forgotten.'*  And  of  his 
eloquence,  **  it  is  not  a  puny  and  gaudy  bauble, 
fashioned  by  the  tools  and  tricks  of  a  mechanical 
rhetorician ;  it  is  the  natural  effusion  of  a  fertile 
imagination,  of  an  ardent  mind,  and  of  a  heart 
glowing  with  zeal  for  truth,  with  reverence  for 
God,  and  with  love  for  men." 

This  would  80  far  describe  Lamed.  That  fine 
union  of  intellectual  vigor  with  an  elegant  imagin- 
ation, joined  to  strong  and  deep  feeling,  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  fix  a  character,  was  manifest  in 
Lamed.  To  this  combination  may  be  added  those 
qualities  which  constitute  decision,  such  as  ajirm 
confidencfi  in  ovr  own  judgment,  to  which  Foster 
assigns  the  first  place ;  then  "  a  state  of  cogent 
feeling,  an  intense  ardor  of  mind,  precluding  in- 
difference and  delay."  Finally,  a  sustained  moral 
courage,  which  boldly  meets  opposition,  calmly 
endures  desertion,  and  confidently  commands  suc- 
cess. All  these  properties  might  be  found  opening 
to  the  view  of  the  observer  of  his  character.  He 
had  not  lived  long  enough  to  assure  us  of  the  con- 
tinued development  of  those  qualities  which  Foster 
ascribes  to  Howard ;  in  his  estimate^  the  model  of 
the  right  kind  of  decision  of  charai.-ter.  Of  the  en- 
ergy of  his  determination  he  says  that  "  it  was  the 
calmness  of  an  intensity  kept  uniform  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind  forbidding  it  to  be  more, 
and  by  the  character  of  the  individual  forbidding  it 
to  be  less.  The  habitual  paaion  of  his  mind  was 
a  measure  of  feeling  almost  equal  to  the  temporary 
extremes  and  paroxysms  of  common  minds ;  as  a 
great  river  in  its  customary  state  is  equal  to  a  small 
or  moderate  one  when  swollen  to  a  torrent."  With 
eminent  truth  might  these  remarks  be  applied  to 
Whitefield,  the  almost  miraculous  prolongation  of 
whose  labors,  and  the  brilliancy  of  whose  success 


indicated  a  mind  furnished  by  nature  and  grace 
with  the  most  exalted  endowments.  His  course 
implied  **  an  inconceivable  severity  of  conviction 
that  he  had  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  he  who  would 
do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life  most  apply 
himself  to  the  work  with  such  a  concentration  of 
his  forces,  as  to  idle  spectators,  who  live  only  to 
amuse  themselves,  looks  like  insanity."  So  did 
Laraed.  He  gave  himself  up  to  one  self-denying 
work,  that  of  home  missions — ^to  missionary  work 
in  the  most  dangerous  and  destitute  parts  of  his  be- 
loved country.  He  had  repeated  calls  to  parishes 
in  refined  cities,  %nd  amid  scenes  of  rural  beauty 
and  salubrity,  from  which  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  turn  away ;  quite  so  for  an  ordinary 
mind,  but  he  was  resolved.  He  would  not  leave 
his  post  of  danger  and  trial  in  New  Orleans  for  any 
fairer  sphere  ;  no,  said  he,  "  not  for  the  bishopric 
of  New  England — of  creation." 

It  was  a  foriom  hope.  The  yellow  fever  was 
raging  around  him  ;  its  victims  were  daily  carried 
to  the  grave.  His  friends  were  disappearing  under 
the  fatal  malady;  he  might  next  be  summoned. 
It  was  the  battle-field  of  Death — ^more  fearful  than 
the  ordinary  battle-field,  for  there  the  foe  is  Men. 
Here  the  victim  was  struck  down  by  an  invisible 
hand.  "I  throw  myself,"  he  wrote,  "into  the 
bands  of  a  wise  God,  and  hope  for  grace  to  meet 
all  his  allotments."  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  August, 
1820,  he  selected  for  his  text,  as  if  with  a  kind  of 
prescience  of  the  future,  the  words  of  the  heroic 
martyr  who  was  *'  always  delivered  unto  death :" 
'  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.' 
His  manly  form,  which  was  one  of  superior  ele- 
gance and  majesty,  stood  erect  in  the  pulpit,  while 
various  emotions  were  struggling  within,  and  final- 
ly, having  completed  his  discourse,  he  sat  down 
and  wept !  The  next  day  he  was  attacked  by  the 
yellow  fever,  and  on  Thursday,  the  day  on  which 
he  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  died.  A 
costly  sacrifice,  but  in  a  noble  cause,  for  a  glorious 
Master,  and  with  victorious  results.  The  public 
seemed  unwilling  to  believe  the  report  of  his  death. 
Was  that  voice,  whose  enchanting  tones  thrilled 
through  the  hearts  of  assembled  thousands  in  New 
Orleans,  to  be  heard  no  more  ?  Must  the  youthful 
orator  descend  so  early,  so  abruptly  from  the  thea- 
tre of  his  fame,  to  enter  the  cold  and  inhospitable 
sepulchre,  where  all  eloquence  is  dumb,  all  beauty 
decays,  all  grace  perishes;  and  the  form  that  was 
instinct  with  life  becomes  the  image  of  death,  and 
is  abandoned  to  its  last  repose  by  the  livmg  and 
the  loving,  as  it  has  already  been  abandoned  by 
the  animating  soul ;  and  there,  under  the  moulder- 
ing drapery  that  hangs  gloomily  over  its  couch, 
sleeps  its  long  sleep,  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  the 
world  without,  unaffected  by  its  own  humiliation  ; 
the  same  to  the  king  and  the  beggar,  for  splendid 
robes  and  sordid  rags  would  moulder  and  crumble 
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alike  there ;  the  same  for  eaint  and  sinner,  only 
the  flesh  of  the  former  rests  in  hope,  till  this  cor- 
ruption shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal, 
shall  put  on  dmmortaiity  1  Yes*  this  is  the  lot 
of  all. 

It  should  not  so  much  concern  us  how,  when  or 
where  we  die,  as  how  to  live.  So  the  angel  in 
Milton,  speaking  to  Adam  now  fallen : 

*'Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  bate ;  but  what  tboo  liyeat 
Live  well ;  bow  long  or  aiiort  permit  to  Heaven.** 

This  is  the  true  philosophy,  whidh  none  can  gain- 
say.    Still  it  is  a  dictate  of  nature,  of  reason  and 
propriety,  of  the  very  oracles  of  God,  to  lament  the 
departure  of  the  great  and  the  good.    «*  The  remo- 
val of  any  worthy  minister,  while  in  full  possession 
and  activity  of  his  faculties,  is  a  mournful  occur- 
rence ;  but  there  is  the  consideration  that  many 
such  remain,  and  that  perhaps  an  equal  may  fol- 
low, wnere  the  esteemed  instructor  is  withdrawn. 
But  the  feeling  in  the  present  instance*  is  of  a  loss 
altogether  irreparahle.     The  cultivated  portion  of 
the  hearers  have  a  sense  of  privation  partaking  of 
desolateness.    An  animating  influence  that  perva- 
ded, and  enlarged,  and  raised  their  minds  is  ex- 
tinct.    While  ready  to  give  due  honor  to  all  valu- 
able preachers,  and  knowing  that  the  lights  of  leli- 
gious  instruction  will  still  shine  with  useful  lustre, 
and  new  ones  continually  rise,  they  involuntarily 
and  pensively  turn  to  look  at  the  last  fading  colors 
in  the  distance  where  the  greater  luminary  has 
set !" 

Uncultivated  hearers,  too,  mourn  with  an -equal 
intensity,  and  probably  a  superior  sincerity  of  sor- 
row, the  death  of  their  spiritual  guide,  as  did  the 
peasants  of  Oberiin  their  beloved  Neff,  and  the 
plain  parishioners  of  Patterson  and  Payson  their 
guides  to  heaven.  The  gay  and  the  cultivated 
may  admire  the  preacher — the  orator,  whose  elo- 
qujpnce  rouses  all  their  sensibilities— but  it  must  be 
the  pious  and  the  prayerful  who  admire  and  love 
the  pastor,  the  shepherd,  that  personally  seeks  out 
the  flock,  and  "  calls  them  by  name." 

On  the  youthful  Lamed  all  eyes  were  fixed  in 
admiration,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  prom- 
ising pulpit  orators  that  had  appeared  in  the  Amer- 
ican desk ;  when  he  departed,  therefore,  it  was  as 
a  some  radiant  orb,  to  use  the  words  of  Scott  on 
the  death  of  Byron,  •<  had  suddenly  disappeared 
from  the  sky,  at  the  moment  when  every  telescope 
was  levelled,"  not  for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of 
Byron,  of  "  examining  the  spots  which  dimmed  its 
brightness,"  but  to  behold  its  unstained  splendors, 
and  to  anticipate  with  gladness  its  future  path  in 
the  holy  sphere  to  which  it  seemed  assigned  by  the 
will  of  God.  Alas,  that  it  should  be  so  soon  and 
suddenly  struck  from  its  heavenly  orbit. 

■ 

*  Foster  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Robert  Hall. 
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*'  Alas  for  a%  bat  not  for  thee; 

We  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  raore. 
Deep  for  the  dead  the  f  rief  oiust  be, 
Who  ne*er  gave  cause  to  moarn  before  !**' 

As  the  Apocalyptic  angel  that  was  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  sun  towered  in  majesty  far  above  the 
ordinary  train  of  angelic  spirits,  that  waited  on  the 
throne  of  the  Supreme,  however  excellent  their 
glory,  so  it  is  given  to  some  among  the  sons  of  ge- 
nius to  be  pre-eminent  in  intellectual  stature ;  to 
develope  more  profound  sensibilities;  to  exercise 
a  certain  moral  power  over  their  fellow  men,  to 
which  by  a  sort  of  natural  dictate  of  the  inward 
man   submission  is  yielded  on  th^ir  part.    The 
mind  of  Larned  was  one  of  great  activity.    In  pri- 
vate conversation  he  was  rapid,  full,  overpower- 
ing.    With  burning  enthusissm  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  teeming  thoughts  of  his  rich  and  fertile  mind. 
He  had  a  strongly  marked  voice,  which  was  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  his  mind.     Ideas  seemed 
stirring  within  him  with  an  energy  amounting  al- 
most to  impetuosity  ;  and  they  would  take  wing  in 
private  conversation   or  public  speaking  with  a 
freedom  and  boldness,  alternately  rousing,  fascina- 
ting, surprising  or  astonishing.    His  extempora- 
neous powers  were  of  the  first  order.    As  some 
lofty  conception  arose  in  his  mind,  his  brow  would 
gather,  his  fine  blue  eye  sparkle,  as  if  the  very  ge- 
nius of  persuasion  sat  enthroned  in  its  orb,  and 
raising  his  arm,  he  would  retire  a  little,  and  then 
advancing  with  a  combinc;d  dignity  and  grace, 
would  pour  upon  his  delighted  auditors  the  fiill  and 
flowing  tide  of  a  natural  and  resistless  eloquence. 
There  were  times  when  he  seemed  utterly  unable 
to  repress  those  outgushings  of  feeling  from  the 
deep  fountains  within,  which  so  well  authenticate 
the  sentiment  of  Horace,  "  Si  vis  me  flere,"  &,c., 
and  the  effect  is  well  remembered  by  those  who 
sat  under  his  preaching,  and  whose  sensibilities 
responded   to  those  of  the  impassioned   orator. 
Who  could  behold  those  outward  symbols  of  the 
conflicting  emotions  that  agitated  his  anxious  bo- 
som without  inwardly  exclaiming :  This  is  no  fic- 
titious exhibition  ;  it  is  nature  ;  it  is  the  necessity 
of  the  man  in  his  condition — the  ambassador  of 
God  to  guilty  men.     Those  tears  are  such  as  he — 
the  Incarnate  One — would  have  shed  in  the  like 
circumstances ;  such  as  He  did  shed  when  stand- 
ing by  the  grave  of  a  fellow  man,  and  recollecting 
the  sentence  which  Avenging  Justice  had  in  the 
day  of  the  apostacy   pronounced  on  the  race: 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,** 
He  asked,  «*  where  have  ye  Isid  him  ?"  and  burst 
into  weeping !    Oh,  heaven- bom  sympathy !  pour- 
ing out  thy  heart  on  the  ruins  of  humanity,  not  in 
despair,  but  in  hope  of  a.  noble  regeneration  on 
esrth,  and  a  final  resurrection  to  glory !    Victori- 
ous faith!  that  can  extract  the  sting  of  death,  and 
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disarm  the  grave  of  its  terrors.  These  and  kin- 
dred themes  are  the  sources  of  palpit  eloquence. 
What  is  the  grandeur  of  states  and  empires  when 
laid  in  the  scale  with  the  destiny  of  the  deathless 
soul? 

Lamed  was  accustomed  to  select  great  subjects, 
both  because  they  were  congenial  to  his  mind, 
which  possessed  a  n&tural  breadth  and  comprehen- 
siveness, and  becau8<  he  felt  a  conscious  power  of 
reaching,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  man  to  attain,  to 
the  height  of  their  great  argument,  and  of  setting 
forth  their  correlative  truths  in  due  harmony  and 
proportion. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  in  his  brief  and  elo- 
quent '<  Life  of  Lamed,"  remarks  that  there  will 
be  found  in  his  sermons  "  a  combination  of  unity 
and  simplicity,  of  beauty  and  force,  of  imagination 
and  passion,  of  harmony  and  just  proportion,  of 
fullness  and  completeness,  extremely  rare  in  our 
own  or  in  any  other  langnoge.  Closely  and  com- 
pactly wrought,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  seems 
pervading  every  part^  while  each  part  contributes 
essentially  to  the  one  object  of  the  whole." 

Though  in  him  dwelt  the  poetic  spirit  and  feel- 
ing, *'  the  vision  and  faculty  divine,"  under  the 
iofluence  of  which  he  occasionally  indulged  in  a 
secret  worship  of  the  muses,  he  ielt  that  higher 
duties  demanded  the  restraint  of  that  propension, 
and  on  one  occasion  only  did  he  permit  any  poetic 
composition  from  his  pen  to  be  made  public ;  an 
ode  which  was  sung  at  an  agricultural  festival  in 
his  native  village  of  Piitsfield. 

In  the  science  of  moral  demonstration,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  popular  department  of  homiletics, 
he  excelled.  His  few  published  sermons  abun- 
dantly sustain  this  remark.  In  them  may  be  seen 
the  habitual  subservience  of  a  naturally  exuberant 
imagination  to  the  purposes  of  high-toned,  essen- 
tial and  sublime  truth.  The  "  airy  servitors"  of 
the  beautiful  faculty  fall  gracefully  into  iheir  hum- 
ble places,  content  to  wait  on  the  nobler  forms  of 
masculine  thought,  or  to  be  considered  as  modest 
gems  on  the  main  texture  of  the  discourse.  If,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  "originality  is  the  first 
attribute  of  genius,"  then  might  this  young  Amer- 
ican preacher  justly  claim  the  divine  endowment. 
He  was  too  rich  in  the  treasures  of  thought  to  bor- 
row even  from  the  more  wealthy.  He  was  too 
impulsive  to  copy  even  from  masters.  He  repair- 
ed to  his  own  golden  urn,  and  thence  with  enthu- 
siasm drew  the  sparkling  element  with  which  he 
refreshed  other  minds.  He  took  the  mysterious 
key  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Creator,  and  with  it 
unlocked  magazines  of  thought,  emotion  and  per- 
suasion, with  which  to  instract,  to  rouse,  and  to 
convince.  To  act,  and  to  act  with  the  greatest 
effect,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  was  one  of 
his  distinguishing  qualifications.  It  was  when  un- 
der vigorous  exercise  that  his  genius  assumed  a 


^  genial,  characteristic  glow ;  it  was  when  his  mind, 
lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  truth,  was  wakened  into 
fi\ent  and  energetic  action,  that  its  fine  qualities 
were  perceived,  as  the  sculptured  'devices  on  a 
beautiful  alabaster  vase  are  best  seen  when  it  is 
illuminated  within ;  or  to  quote  the  language  of  a 
poet,  contemplating  the  object  of  his  admiration: 

*' Viewed  round  and  round,  as  locid  diamonds  throw, 
Siill  aa  you  tnro  them,  a  rerolvinf  flow, 
So  did  hia  mfod  reflect  with  eeeret  ray. 
In  various  beauty,  heaven^s  refulceotday." 

We  have  an  American  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
as  well  as  at  the  bar  and  in  the  legislative  foram. 
It  is  bold  and  free,  like  the  physical  features  of  our 
country ;  clear  and  sparkling,  like  our  native  lakes ; 
often  original  and  striking,  like  our  forest  views; 
and  like  our  character,  eminently  practical.*  Lar- 
ned's  eloquence  delighted  Western  people,  among 
whom  he  travelled — the  rough  and  the  rude,  as 
well  as  the  polished  and  the  cultivated.  The  for- 
mer became  gentle  under  its  in^uence ;  the  latter 
were  charmed  with  his  elegance,  and  awed  by  his 
faithfulness.  The  tramp  of  fame  bad  widely  spread 
his  name,  when  the  "insatiate  archer'*  laid  the 
shaft  on  the  string,  and  he  fell,  like  a  daring  war- 
rior in  the  front  of  the  battle.  He  counted  not  hia 
life  dear  to  him,  that  he  might  finish  his  course 
with  joy,  and  deliver  his  testimony  for  God.  Hu- 
manity wept  at  the  sacrifice  ;  Charity  drooped  her 
head  in  tender  sorrow ;  Faith  bowed  with  reverent 
submission  to  the  high  behest  of  Heaven,  while 
Hope  lifted  the  veil  from  the  bosom  of  the  future, 
and  pointed  us  to  the  upward  flight  of  the  ransom- 
ed spirit  to  its  home  among  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect  in  heaven.  The  loss  to  the  church 
was  great  and  palpable  ;  to  hit  church  it  was  irre- 
parable.    It  has  never  been  made  up. 

The  form  of  Larned  was  tall,  stately  and  up- 
right ;  strong  in  the  vigor  of  youth ;  capable  of 
great  endurance.  Greenough  would  not  have  de- 
sired to  look  farther  for  a  model  of  an  Apollo.  It 
combined  in  impressive  proportions  the  qualities  of 
strength  and  beauty,  happily  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  his  mind.  If  either  preponderated,  it 
was  the  first.  His  face  possessed  a  manly  beauty, 
from  the  fascination  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  es- 
cape. A  rich  and  expressive  blue  distinguished  his 
large,  transparent  eye,  that  mirror  of  the  BonVa 
thoughts  and  emotions.  The  configuration  of  bis 
mouth  was  very  striking.  It  resembled  an  archer's 
bow,  unstrung,  but  conveying  the  idea  of  power  in 
rest.  And  so  indeed  did  the  words  of  that  mouth 
c  *'  abide  in  strength,"  like  the  bow  of  Joseph,  the 
S   "  arms  of  whose  hands  were  made  strong  by  the 

S  *  One  of  Lamed's  most  splendid  efforts  is  sntd  to  have 

^  been  made  at  the  laying  of  the  coriter-ttone  of  his  church 

^  on  a  4th  of  July,  when  he  addreesed  an  awemblv  of  seven 

Z  thousand  people. 
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hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob."  But  the  visi- 
ble  symbols  of  the  invisihle  and  intellectual  are 
turned  to  dust.  Sleep  on,  dear  youth,  till  He  who 
is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  shall  reanimate 
that  dust,  and  restcire  that  form  to  the  likeness  of 
himself  in  incorruptible  beauty  and  unfading  glory. 
With  the  sainted  Heber,  who,  like  Lamed,  fell  by 


the  pestilence  in  the  misaionary  field,  we  may  sing 
in  elegiac  strains : 

"Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  hut  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Since  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian,  thy  guide ; 
He  gave  thee,  ha  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore  thee, 
And  Death  hath  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour  haa  died.'* 


^1  e 


THE   FALL   OP   JERUSALEM. 


BY      MISS      MAKT      OARDIHER. 


Tbb  red  sun  had  aet  o*er  the  Laice  of  the  Dead, 

And  a  tint  of  pale  light  o'er  its  dull  waters  shed, 

While  Venua  in  beauty,  with  seraph-like  eye, 

Outriillng  the  star-host  looked  down  from  the  aky, 

On  the  city  that  struggled  with  foemen  below— 

Jerusalem,  peerless  in  grandeur  and  woe. 

0*er  the  fast  crumbling  wall  thronged  the  cohorts  of  Rome, 

Their  batteries  thundered  on  palace  and  dome, 

And  the  lost  sons  of  Judah  in  voJcelen  despair, 

At  the  foot  of  the  Temple  had  breathed  a  last  prayer ; 

For  their  armies  were  crushed  by  the  merciless  foe. 

They  saw  with  their  life-blood  the  battlements  glow ; 

While  famine  and  pestilence  laded  each  breath, 

And  the  gall  dropa  All  fast  from  the  drawn  sword  o^Death.* 

The  night  with  starred  git^ments  moved  noiseless  on  high, 
When  tlicy  felt  a  hot  blast  on  the  chill  wind  draw  nigh ; 
Do  pinions  infernal  rejoicing  sweep  by  ? 
They  beheld  a  wild  flash  o'er  the  firmament  shine- 
Comes  tliere  aid  from  above,  a  legation  divine  ? 
There  is  fire  on  tbe  mount,  there  is  smoke  in  the  air, 
The  red  flames  shoot  upward  with  bright,  spectral  glare ; 
Men  of  Jacob!  draw  nigh,  but  like  Moses,  unshod — 
*Tis  the  shrine  of  Jehovah,  ^e  temple  of  God. 
Fierce  raged  the  consumer,  insatiate  and  strong, 
And  cursed  was  its  light  to  that  desolate  throng. 
Who  beheld  their  destruction  and  anguish  and  shame, 
Engraved  by  the  lurid  and  forked  tongues  of  flame, 
On  altar  and  pillar  with  carving  adorned, 
Distinct  as  the  law  they  had  slighted  and  scorned, 
Was  traced'th rough  the  cloud  where  the  Deity  shone, 
By  the  finger  of  God  on  the  tables  of  stone. 
And  the  soula  that  had  sVllenly  bent  to  the  blast, 

*  According  to  a  Babbinical  tradition  gall  drops  fall  from 
the  suspended  sword  of  the  angel  of  Death  on  the  lips  of  the 
dying. 


As  the  young  oak  springs  back  when  the  tempest  haa  past, 
Looked  up  from  the  valley  that  led  to  the  tomb, 
And  with  Izenzied  bemoaning  lamented  their  doom* 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  thrilled  to  the  wail. 
That  swept  like  a  torrent  Jehoshaphat's  vale ; 
Mount  TalK  r  and  Zion  re-echoed  afar, 
The  voice  of  lamenting  for  Judah 's  lost  star  ; 
The  Cedron  replied  from  its  sanctified  gladej 
The  olive-leaves  shook  in  Gethaemane*s  shade ; 
And  a  strsnga  world  came  forth  from  the  regions  of  space, 
And  hung  like  a  sword  o*er  the  grave  of  that  race  ;* 
^hile  the  watchman  who  sullenly  gaced  in  the  night. 
Not  a  signal  gave  forth  from  his  fire-girded  height, 
But  breathlessly  muttered  with  cold  lips  and  palo, 
'Tis  the  tenth  day  of  Lous— Jerusalem  wa!l."t 


i( »» 


Day  dawned  o'er  Judea — but  never  again 

Might  the  sunbeam  in  splendor  flash  back  fl-om  her  fane ; 

No  prophet  stood  forth  and  with  prescience  sublime. 

Told  of  light  in  the  futnra  onkindled  by  Time; 

No  prophet-king  sounded  his  lyre  o*or  her  tomb ; 

No  ruler  went  up  *mid  the  cloud *s  awful  gloom. 

And  fervently  plead  with  Jchovsb^s  fierce  ire; 

No  God  on  Mount  Sinai  descended  in  fire : 

But  Israel  to  shame  and  oppression  were  sold, 

To  bondage  and  exile  for  9ges  untold ; 

And  the  hearts  of  the  captives  grew  hollow  and  dry, 

As  the  fruit  that  o'er  Sodom  hangs  bright  to  the  eye. 

*  It  is  related  by  Joeephus  that  when  the  Jews  peraeived 
the  conflagration  of  the  Holy  House,  they  broke  out  into 
such  groans  and  outcries  that  all  the  mountains  round  about 
the  city  returned  the  echo ;  also,  that  a  star  resembliug  a 
sword  stood  over  the.  city. 

t  The  same  month  and  day  in  which  the  Temple  was 
burned  by  the  Babylonians,  and  which  according  to  an  ora- 
cle of  the  Jews  was  to  be  a  fatal  one  in  their  annals. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  COPY  OF  BRYANT'S  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 


BT      MISS      MART      X.      CHASE. 


SwBBT  friendi  I  ob  what  n  blessing  ye  sent  me  in  that 

word! 
How  has  the  joy  of  being  loved  my  inmost  spirit  stirred ! 
As  Winter  flowers  bring  8ummer*s  breath,  as  sunbeams 

bring  the  dawn, 
So  has  that  word  brooght  pleasantness  unto  my  soul  this 

morn. 

I  said,  the  day  is  sad  and  lone,  the  day  is  dark  and  drear — 
How  shall  I  pass  the  heavy  hours  1    1  would  the  night  were 

here, 
That  I  unseen  may  tura  my  face  uato  the  wall  and  weep, 
And  none  may  know  but  that  mine  eyes  are  elosed  in  quiet 

aleep. 

I  .said,  when  last  the  blessed  son  shone  out  on  Christmas 

day, 
With  ringing  laugh  and  merry  Jest  I  cheered  him  on  his 

way, 
The  earth  alone  was  beautiful,  I  saw  it  but  to  bless— 
To^ay  I  have  no  cause  to  smile,  for  I  am  mothwless ! 

Sweet  friends  !  Hwas  then  your  words  of  love,  your  pre- 
cious gift  were  brought, 

As  if  by  some  enchantment  strange  ya  had  dirined  my 
thought. 

And  sought  to  win  my  spirit  back,  with  pity  in  your  eyes, 

From  that  cold  hill  where  'neath  the  snow  my  aged  mother 
lies. 

Well  was  it  chosen,  that  dear  seal  of  all  your  love's  caress ; 
How  had  ye  learned  t^e  magic  balm  that  heals  the  heart'^ 

distreu  1 
Why  brought  ye  to  my  trembling  handa  the  poet*s  glorious 

With  highest,  purest,  holiest  strains,  to  sing  my  grief  away  1 

Oh,  had  it  been  a  single  page,  I  should  have  prized  it  more 
Than  monarchs   prize   their  costly  gems,  or  misers  all 

their  store ; 
Think,  then,  how  closely  to  my  heart  this  precious  gift  I 

take, 
And  clasp  it  with  a  fervent  clasp  for  the  dear  giver*s  sake ! 

Open  the  volume — let  us  see  what  treasures  here  unfold ; 
Mine  eyes  behold  a  female  form,  the  beautiful  and  bold, 
The  proud  and  'dauntless  amazon  that  looks  to  Heaven  afar, 
As  she  bocklee  to  her  slender  side  the  heavy  scimetar. 

Oh  love!  oh  grief!   how  have  ye  nerved  that  gentle  wo- 

man*8  arm 
To  lift  the  glittering  steel  on  high  to  do  a  deadly  barm  I 
Oh  woe !  oh  wrong !  how  have  ye  changed  that  spirit  onoe 

so  good. 
And  taught  those  virgin  lips  to  swear  a  fearful  oath  of 

blood! 

Lo,  fail  Fatima  I  with  that  look,  halfftitiful,  half.proud ; 
The  small  aweet  mouth  that  will  not  smile,  the  brow  that 

wearR  a  cloud  ; 
We  do  not  see  the  recreant  knight  that  won  and  lost  thy 

heart. 
But  we  know  that  woman-like,  thou  wilt  forgire  before  ye 

parL 

Behold  the  matter !  lathis  hs  who  wrought  the  flowing  lay? 
Whose  song  has  calmed  so  many  souls  in  Ufe*s  tumultuous 
fray — 
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Was  it  his  lattice  through  whose  bars  <*  the  West  wind  ** 

softly  stole, 
And  left  sweet  echoes  evermore  to  thrill  the  listening  soul  ? 

« 

Did  he  sing  of  the  grand  old  woods,  from  out  whose  clois- 
ters dim, 

A  ceaseless  cloud  of  incense  rose,  a  loud,  perpetual  hymn  1 

Of  the  flower*s  death,  the  waning  moon,  th<>  North  star  cpld 
and  pale. 

The  mountain  of  the  monument— the  murdered  traveller's 
talel 

Aye,  and  full  many  a  lay  beside,  that  in  the  silent  wood. 
Long  years  ago  I've  lain  and  read  in  the  deep  solitude. 
And  this  is  As/    Ah  !  well  a-day  !  that  one  should  plainly 

trace 
The  mark  of  earth's  corroding  cares  upon  the  poet's  faco  ! 

It  were  an  idle  task  to  turn  the  glowing  pages  o'er, 

And  name  each  gem  and  praise  each  line  among  the  prioo- 

less  store ; 
Were  I  to  seek  with  eager  hand  their  beauties  to  unfold, 
'Twere  but  "  to  paint  the  lily's  cup,  to  gild  refined  gold  !** 

But  thou  lone  watcher  on  the  rock,  1  may  not  pais  thee  by  ! 
Daughter  of  Arab !  with  that  wild  and  vengeance -beaming 

eye! 
Behind  thee  lie  thy  alaughtered  sons,  above  in  fierce  career 
Dark  birds  nf  prey  axe  swooping  down  and  fearful  beasts 

lurk  near. 

We  see  the  sharp  and  open  beak — the  talons  black  and 

strong— 
The  vile  hyena's  bristling  hair  as  slow  he  creeps  along } 
But  feaAss  there  thou  keep'st  thy  watch,  oh,  woman,  stern 

and  true ! 
Till  Gibeah's  sons  their  traitorous  deed  in  Heaven's  sight 

shall  rue. 

And  thou,  dark  maiden,  o*er  whose  fate  young  eyes  havo 

*    wept  e'en  now ! 
Who  siltest  there  so  desolate  upon  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
We  look  and  fear  to  see  thee  rise  and  cast  thee  from  the 

height. 
To  hide  thy  meek,  unhappy  love,  for  aye  from  mortal  sight. 


One  more,  a  fearful  page  we  ope,  a  fearful  form  we 

The  hurricane  with  giant  limb  and  wild  robes  streaming 

fieej 
One  hand  is  raised  in  demon  ire,  one  grasps  a  mighty  oak. 
And  all  the  forest  'neath  hb  path  bows  to  escape  (he  stroke. 

Blest  is  the  giver  !  More  than  he  who  but  the  gift  receives ! 
Smiled  every  lip— shone  every  eye  that  dwelt  upon  these 

leaves ; 
Te  sent  it  with  a  happy  flush,  with  smiles  ye  bade  it  go-^ 
*Twas  welcomed  with  quick,  gushing  tears  that  would  not 

stay  their  flow. 

How  shall  my  thanks  be  spoken  forth  1  or  how  ahall  I  por- 
tray 

The  fervent  feelings  that  have  wrought  within  my  soul  to- 
•  day  1 

The  warm  heart  for  the  ihltering  tongue  may  haply  make 
amends — 

God's  bleaing  rest  upon  ye  now,  and  evermore,  sweet 
friends! 


THE   OLD   MAPLE. 


BT      MISS      MARTHA      RUSSELL. 


•    CHAPTER    I. 

"I  found  him  garrulously  ^ren, 
A  babbler  in  the  Irad.*'' 

**A«  each  perion  hai  hit  own  separate  remerobraocos, 
giving  to  lome  placet  an  aspect  and  significance  which  he 
alone  can  perceire,  there  ntust  be  an  infinite  namber  of 
pleasing,  mournful,  or  dreadful  associations  spread  over  the 
inhabited  earth." — Foster's  Ettaya. 

Was  it  wholly  ihe  power  of  which  wise  John  Fos- 
ter speaks,  that  made  the  place  ro  sadly  plessant, 
as  I  sat  by  the  old  maple,  tracing  with  my  fingers 
the  seams  in  its  rough  bark,  counting  the  incisions 
through  which  it  had  for  years  poured  forth  its  life- 
blood  to  sweeten  the  teas,  if  not  the  tempers,  of  the 
Brae  family,  and — thinking?  Or  was  the  spell 
assisted  by  some  "  fallen  old  divinity'*  hid  in  its 
massive  bole?  The  divinity  must  have  had  a 
share  in  it,  for  I  remember  noting  a  low,  musical 
murmur  among  the  swelling  buds  above  me,  that 
were  yearning  in  their  velvet  prisons  to  look  out 
into  the  warm  eyes  of  Spring.  Let  us  reverently 
believe  so,  reader  mine,  for  neither  of  us,  I  trust, 
belongs  to  that  painfully  wise  class, 

"  Who  think  all  happy  things  are  dreams, 
Because  they  oventep  the  narrow  bourne 
Ofiikelihood.*' 

It  was  a  pleasant,  sunny  spot, — just  like  one  of 
the  "  wee  green  neuks'*  you  wot  of,  fair  lady,  in 
some  of  the  deep  vales  of  your  native  state ;  too 
tame  to  be  romantic,  too  quiet  to  interest  hasty 
observers,  and  yet  too  sweet  and  dear  to  be  for- 
gotten. I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Brae,  or  his  son 
John,  who  were  on  the  knoll  abova  me,  ever 
thought  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  valuable  part  of 
their  well  watered  and  productive  farm.  I  had  not 
seen  the  place  for  years,  and  now  I  felt  that,  for 
me,  it  was  written  all  over  with  heart-histories. 

And  then  just  over  the  knoll  was  the  old  farm- 
house, with  its  spacious  barns  and  well  thatched 
sheep-cotes.  I  wondered  if  there  were  as  many 
swallows'  nests  as  of  yore,  clustered  beneath  the 
eaves  or  plastered  to  the  rafters  of  the  bam ;  and 
if  the  old  wren  still  built  her  nest  in  the  hollow 
limb  of  the  apple  tree  that  overhung  the  great 
horse-block  by  the  gate.  Ah  me,  I  had  gazed  on 
many  a  masterpiece  of  art  that  seemed  to  glow 
with  divine  fire,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  spoke  to 


my  heart  more  deeply  than  that  same  old,  rude, 
misshapen  horse-block.  To  us  children  it  was  a 
city  of  refuge,  when  our  happiness  became  too  ob- 
streperous for  the  long-suffering  nerves  of  kind  Mrs. 
Brae,  or  when  by  any  mischance  a  slice  of  buttered 
bread  came  in  too  close  contact  with  the  floor. 
Thus,  in  summer  it  was  our  table  and  play-room. 
There  often  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  springs 
that  will  never  come  again,  were  Nelly  Brae  and 
I  perched,  with  a  pile  of  willow  branches,  and  a 
broken  pen-knife  which  we  owned  between  us. 
Oh,  the  whistles  we  made !  for  we  did  make  some 
perfect  ones,  though  often  unsuccessful ;  and  when 
after  a  long  attempt  a  perfect  (that  is,  a  very  noisy) 
whistle  was  finished,  how  proudly  we  sprang  to 
our  feet  and  poured  forth  our  notes  of  triumph. 

Do  not  frown ;  for,  believe  me,  we  were  daily 
told  to  "  sit  up  straight  and  behave  like  women.'* 
But  somehow  the  first  puff  of  fresh  air  blew  the 
lesson  out  of  our  heads.  And  besides,  all  sorts  of 
funny  looking  rag  babies  lying  about  bore  witness 
Ihat  we  were  sufficiently  feminine.  And  we  had 
dolls,  too — real  wax  dolls ;  but,  like  some  other 
careful  mothers,  we  deemed  them  much  too  choice 
for  the  touch  of  common  air.  Besides,  there  was 
a  whole  set  of  acorn  tea-cups  and  saucers  stowed 
away  in  the  great  knot-hole  under  the  second  step 
of  the  horse-block,  which  served  us  for  a  china 
closet. 

On  my  right,  as  I  stood  there  communing  with 
the  past,  lay  the  wooded  pasture,  well  known 
throtigh  the  neighborhood  as  the  "maple  lot."  I 
looked  for  the  narrow  footpath  by  which  we  were 
accustomed  to  reach  the  '<  sugar  works"  sooner 
than  by  the  rather  devious  cart-path.  There  it 
was,  with  its  show  of  tender,  green  grass,  looking 
like  a  narrow  green  ribbon  amid  the  dead,  dry. 
herbage  of  the  preceding  summer. 

I  left  my  seat,  and  following  the  path  crossed  the 
spring  brook  on  the  identical  old  stepping-stones, 
and  stood  on  the  spot  that  had  so  often  been  the 
village  gathering-place, — the  very  centre  of  mis- 
chief and  frolic.  It  was  now  sadly  changed. 
The  rude  building  was  gone.  The  rotigh  furnace 
was  tumbling  down,  and  from  the  rich,  damp 
mould  beneath  sprang  a  tall  sweet-briar.  Ah! 
the  glory  had  left  the  old  sugar  works ! 

Some  of  the  "  sugar  trees"  were  still  standing. 
But  I  missed  the  stately  form  of  many  an  old 
friend,  whose  orphic  murmurs  gave  me  a  clearer 
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insight  into  the  myBleriea  of  being  than  I  have 
since  gained 

— "  from  leaned  boob, 
Or  study-withered  men." 

The  new,  white  chips  scattered  around  many  of 
the  Btunr.ps  showed  some  of  the  trees  had  been 
felled  lately.  But  the  stumps  alone  remained  of 
two  that  had  stood  in  front  of  the  sugar  house, 
between  whose  half  unearthed  roots  Nell  and  I 
used  to  spread  our  red  flannel  blankets  for  carpets 
and  arrange  our  houses,  when  we  played  "  go  to 
see  one  another.'* 

Bat  the  ever  kind  Nature,  that  embraces  and 
loves  even  what  man  casts  oflf,  had  bidden  the 
ground-laurel  spread  its  shining  green  leaves 
around  the  decaying  stumps,  and  the  silvery  brown 
umbels  of  the  gnaphalium  crowned  them  with  an 
everlasting  crown. 

Recrossing  the  brook  I  met  Mr.  Brae,  and  point- 
ing to  the  old  maple  I  expressed  my  joy  to  find  it 
still  standing. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  kind  of  crooked  disciple,*'  he  re- 
plied, "  and  might  as  well  be  cut  down.  But  some- 
how the  children  always  took  a  kind  of  liking  to  it, 
especially  Nelly  and  her  little  boy.  I  guess  she 
was  here  as  often  as  once  a  day  when  she  was  at 
home  last  summer.  And  that  little  rogue,  Harry, 
says  his  mother's  tree  shall  not  be  cut  down." 

Yes,  Nelly  loved  .that  old  tree,  and  well  might 
its  wide  shade  seem  to  her  a  consecrated  temple^ 
for  underneath  its  spreading  branches  she  first  lis- 
tened to  words  and  tones  that  became  the  charm 
of  her  life,  and  which  death  has  lio  power  to  de- 
stroy. 

But  before  I  '*  tell  you  all  about  it,"  as  the  chil- 
dren say,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  offer  touching 
Nelly  Brae  herself.  Were  it  possible  I  would  de- 
scribe her  in  such  terms  as  would  make  her  steal 
your  hearts  as  entirely  as  she  did  ours.  I  might 
as  well  attempt  to  describe  the  wind ;  not  that  she 
was  beautiful — we  never  thought  of  calling  her  a 
beauty.  But  she  was  so  wild  and  wayward,  appa- 
rently so  changeful,  and  yet  so  gentle  and  true,  so 
full  of  heart.  Indeed  she  was  more  like  a  free, 
glad  summer  breeze  than  aught  else  on  earth ;  and, 
like  that,  she  went  wandering  about  the  green  fields 
and  along  the  shining  brooks,  gathering  freshness 
and  fragrance,  while  her  soul  unconsciously  grew 
rich  by  daily  seeking. 

Perhapa  this  waywardness,  this  spirit  of  non- 
conformitjL  lent  the  spell  that  saved  her  from  be- 
coming thai  most  disagreeable  of  all  pets,  a  spoiled 
grandchild.  Some  powerful  influence  was  needed 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  grandmother  Brae's  over- 
weening fondness.  Mr.  Brae  was  a  man  of  the 
old  school.  His  notions  of  family  government,  as 
manifested  in  the  training  of  his  own  children, 
were  very  strict,  if  not  always  very  wise.    But" 


when  he  undertook  to  pursue  the  same  conrw 
with  little  Nell,  his  heart  turned  traitor. 

W.hen  he  had  cause  to  reprimand  her,  he  inva- 
riably began  with  a  stem  voice  and  still  sterner 
look.  But  he  never  could  proceed  &r  before  her 
slight,  willowy  form  would  grow  indistinct,  and  he 
would  seem  to  hold  in  his  arms  a  rosy  infant,  that 
looked  up  in  his  face,  and  laughed  and  patted  his 
wet  cheeks,  as  he  bent  over  the  coffin  that  con- 
tained the  dead  form  of  its  fair,  young  mother. 
He  would  remember  how  his  own  brave  boy  died 
before  his  child  saw  the  light ;  bow,  after  the  mo- 
ther was  laid  by  his  side  in  the  church-yard,  they 
brought  the  baby  to  the  old  farm-house  and  laid  it 
in  the  long  unused  cradle ;  how  they  sat  by  it, 
filled  with  heaviness  and  sorrow ;  and  how  the 
smiles  that  broke  over  its  face  gradually  kindled 
their  minds  to  faith  and  joy.  When  the  old  man 
thought  of  all  this,  and  how  the  child  had  been  to 
them  "  a  smile  from  God"  to  dispel  the  darkness 
from  their  pathway,  his  brow  would  relax,  his 
voice  grow  tremulous,  and  his  censures  all  change 
to  blessings. 

Thus  the  child  grew  up  like  a  bright  wild-flower, 
planted  in  some  quaint,  old-fashioned  garden.  She 
seemed  to  have  established  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Nature,  for  "ail  things  talked  thoughts  to 
her."  For  her  each  bird,  flower  and  passing  cloud 
seemed  to  have  a  particular  message.  She  always 
spoke  of  them  as  her  birds,  her  flowers,  her  clouds. 
Strange  fancies  of  this  sort  seemed  to  increase  as 
she  grew  older ;  and  even  on  her  wedding  day, 
when  I  flung  a  twig  of  ivy  and  a  handful  of  sage 
into  her  lap,  and  laughingly  bade  her  study  their 
meaning,  she  gathered  them  up,  and  placing  them 
in  her  bosom,  declared  gravely  that  they  should 
be  the  oracles  of  her  household,  and  that  her  first 
care  should  be  to  plant  with  her  own  hand,  around 
her  new  abode,  those  emblems  of  love  and  virtue. 


CHAPTER    II. 

**  Cune  the  toDfrne, 
Whence  •landerous  rumor,  like  the  adder's  drop, 
DietiU  her  venom,  withering  friendahip'i  faith, 
Turninf  loTe'i  faror. — Hillkause. 

Nelly  Brae  and  I  had  been  playmates  from  in- 
fancy. Our  homes  were  on  different  roads,  but  we 
were  near  neighbors,  for  the  long  triangular,  tongue 
of  land  between  the  roads  was  narrow,  and  the 
well  trodden  path  across  it  showed  plainly  that  our 
families  were  not  strangers  to  each  other. 

We  were  still  school  girls  when  Mr.  Markham, 
the  new  pastor,  succeeded  in  awakening  the  peo- 
ple to  an  interest  in  church  music,  which  had  been 
sadly  neglected  during  the  last  years  of  good  old 
parson  Mines.    A  liberal  sum  of  money  was  sub<> 
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Bcribed,  and  a  coromittee  appointed  to  arrange  a 
flinging  school. 

A  winter  singing  wbooUn  New  England !  Who 
that  draws  breath  beneath  her  changeful  sky  does 
not  feel  his  heart  beat  quicker  at  those  words !  not 
with  remembered  pride  of  progress  in  the  heaven- 
born  science,  but  at  the  memory  of  pleasant  faces, 
merry  greetings,  '*nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles,*'  and  friendships  formed,  among  which  per- 
haps was  that  one  which  grew  to  dear  love,  and 
^ave  to  him  the  cherished  one  from  whose  eyes 
vad  voice  he  has  since  learned  music  by  heart. 

The  projected  singing  school  became  a  matter 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  young  people  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  committee  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  engage  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Markbam.  My  parents  were  very  anxious  that  my 
brother  and  I  should  attend  the  singing  school,  but 
no  persuasions  could  gain  Mrs.  Brae's  consent  to 
Nelly's  attendance.  We  talked  in  vain  of  her 
sweet  voice,  for  whenever  the  old  lady  seemed 
consenting,  she  would  suddenly  recollect  that  there 
was  "  no  one  to  go  with  her,"  for  John  (the  only 
•on  remaining  at  home)  would  not  always  come 
home  when  she  did,  and  Dick  and  I, she  said,  could 
not  always  come  round  that  way,  for  the  fields 
would  sometimes  be  full  of  snow.  Besides,  she 
conjured  up  such  horrors  of  colds,  wet  feet,  brain 
fevers,  lung  fevers  and  consumptions,  that  Nell 
and  I  gave  way  in  despair. 

Nelly  was  mortified  and  indignant  at  the  thought 
of  being  kept  at  home  like  a  little  girl,  a  child,  when 
she  was  sixteen  years,  ten  months,  and  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  exactly  how  many  days  old.  But 
her  slight  figure  as  well  as  grandmother  Brae's  no- 
tions were  against  her,  and  "  child"  she  was  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  teacher  was  to  spend  two  or  three  days 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Markbam  before  he  commen- 
ced his  school.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  in 
town,  as  Nell  and  I  sat  talking  it  over,  and  con- 
sidering what  could  be  done  in  her  behalf,  we  were 
almost  beside  ourselves  with  delight  to  hear  the 
old  lady  say,  as  she  passed  the  corner  where  we 
sat^ — 

"  Well,  well,  child,  I'll  see  about  it.  You^needn't 
feel  so  poorly ;  may  be  you'll  go  after  all.  There 
is  time  enough  to  think  about  it  between  this  and 
Thursday  night. 

We  viewed  the  matter  as  settled,  for  Mrs.  Brae's 
"  I'll  see  about  it"  was  always  equivalent  to  a  pos- 
itive assent.  Of  this  we  felt  so  sure  that  daring 
recess  at  school  that  day  we  talked  only  of  the 
dresses  we  should  wear  to  the  singing  school,  and 
on  our  way  home  made  the  important  decision  that 
our  hoods  should  be  lined  and  trimmed  with  crim- 
son instead  of  pink.  Therefore  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  that  evening  to  see  Nell  come  panting  in. 


and  fling  herself  into  a  chair  with  a  look  of  com- 
ical distress. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Nell?"  asked  my  mother 
and  I  together. 

"  They  will  not  let  me  go !" 

"  Go  where  V*  inquired  my  mother,  who  did  not 
understand. 

"  To  the  singing  school,"  she  replied,  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  her  tears. 

"  Won't  let  you  go,  Nell !"  I  cried.  » Why, 
your  grandmother  as  good  as  promised  you  might 

go!" 

**  Yes,  but  Mrs.  Crane  can^e  over  to-night  and 
made  such  a  fuss  about  her  'huihy,*  and  such 
dreadful  coniplaints  against  me,  that  grandpa  is 
really  vexed,  pnd  grandma  says  I  shall  stay  at  home 
till  I  can  behave  myself  and  keep  out  of  mischief." 

"  What  has  that  great  booby,  bubby  Crane,  to 
do  with  your  going  to  singing  school  ?  Didn't  you 
help  him  put  on  his  mittens?  Did  you  let  him  fiiU 
downl" 

"  Worse,  though  I  didn*t  mean  !o  hurt  him. 
You  know  aunt  Mary  gave  me  a  box  of  rhubarb 
for  grandmother.  Bubby  Crane  thought  it  was 
ground  cinnamon,  and  teased  me  all  the  way 
home  to  let  him  taste  it.  Well,  he  called  me  stin- 
gy, and  made  such  a  fuss,  that  I  opened  the  box 
and  let  him  taste.  I  didn't  think  he  would  be  so 
greedy,  but  he  lapped  up  a  great  mouthful  of  it," 
she  continued,  with  an  expression  of  merriment 
'dimpling  round  her  mouth,  "  and  I  guess  he  swal- 
lowed a  good  dose.  It  half  strangled  him,  and  I 
could  not  help  laughing  to  see  him  spit.  He  ran 
screaming  home,  and  immediately  his  mother  came 
over  with  a  furious  complaint  against  me." 

We  all  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Crane's  ba- 
by, a  great  boy,  ten  years  old,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  rhubarb. 

*<  What  is  to  be  done  now,  Nell  1"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Go  home  with  me,  Fanny  ; 
perhaps  you  can  persuade  her." 

We  were  soon  seated  with  our  knitting  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Brae.  Nothing  was  said  of  Nelly's 
misdemeanor.  The  old  lady  was  gradually  led  to 
talk  of  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  she  soon  became 
eloquent  in  maintaining  that  people  now-a-days 
are  not  half  as  healthy,  wise,  or  good  as  they  were 
when  she  was  young.  She  sang  us  old  tunes, 
which  I  praised.  She  made  ns  sing  with  her,  and 
qualified  her  praise  of  our  singing  by  saying  we 
should  "  do  well  enough  if  we  didn't  open  onr 
mouths  so  wide  and  sing  so  loud."  We  were  all 
quavering  away  on  "  Majesty"  when  Mr.  Brae  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  Mr.  Markham,  and  a  stran- 
ger, who  was  introduced  to  ns  as  our  teacher,  Mr. 
Wilson. 

"I  wished  Mr.  Wilson  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  believe  I  have  brought  him  to  the  right  place 
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now,  Mrs.  Brae,"  said  the  minister.  "  You  are 
all  singers,  and  my  young  friends  here  will  attend 
the  singing  school  of  course." 

*'  Fanny  is  going,  I  believe,"  began  the  old  lady. 
"  I  did  think  of  sending  Nelly,  bat  she  is  so  wild 
and  mischievous  that  she  will  only  trouble  the  gen- 
tleman. Besides,  there  is  no  one  to  go  with  her ; 
John  is  such  a  crazy  head  he  wouldn't  come  home 
with  her  half  of  the  lime." 

"  Oh,  you  must  let  Nelly  go.  She  has  a  beau- 
tiful voice." 

••  Wh^,  yes,  she  can  sing  a  little,*'  said  the  old 
man,  looking  at  her  proudly  and  fondly.  '*  Come 
here,  Nelly,  and  sing  one  of  the  old  songs  you  sung 
to  me  last  night." 

Nell  rose  and  stood  timidly i)y  hef  grandfather. 
"  Which  shall  I  sing  ?"  she  asked,  without  ventur- 
ing to  look  up. 

"  Either,  child ;  they  were  all  good,  for  they 
were  home  songs." 

She  began  the  old,  ever  beautiful  *'  Afton  Wa- 
ter," and  sang  it  through  in  clear,  unfaltering 
tones.  Her  voice  was  untrained,  but  full  of  deep, 
rich  melody.  Wilson  listened  with  evident  sur- 
prise and  delight.  He  turned  to  the  old  man  and 
said, — 

"  You  will  not  refuse  to  let  her  become  my  pu- 
pil, Mr.  Brae !  Such  a  voice  as  that  should  be 
cultivated,  by  all  meaiis." 

The  old  man  was  pleased.  Nell  looked  wist- 
fully in  his  face,  and  he  said,  with  a  smile,  '*  Thsj 
are  all  on  your  side,  child.  If  there  was  only  some 
one  to  go  with  you  I  wouldn't  say  a  word." 

**  Dick  and  I  will  come  round  this  way  every 
nighi,"  I  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

"Aye,  that  would  do,  Fanny,  if  there  were  to 
be  no  snow." 

"  If  that  is  your  only  objection,  Mr.  Brae,"  said 
Wilson,  "  it  can  be  removed,  if  you  will  trust  your 
granddaughter  to  my  care.  I  shall  board  with 
your  neighbor,  Mr.  Morris,  and  if  you  do  not  ob- 
ject, shA  be  happy  to  call  for  her." 

The  old  people  hesitated  and  talked  of  the  trou- 
ble. Mr.  Wilson  insisted  that  he  could  not  do 
without  Nelly's  voice;  Mr.  Markham  seconded 
his  proposal,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Nelly 
should  attend  the  school  under  Mr.  Wilson's 
escort. 

This  arrangement  pleased  all  but  herself.  "  I 
wonder  how  yon  could  tell  him  I  shall  go !"  she 
said,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  visitors. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  wanted  to  go,  child." 

"  So  I  do ;  but  I  don't  want  to  go  with  him.  He 
is  so  minister-like  that  I  shall  not  dare  to  breathe 
on  the  way.  I  wish  Mr.  Markham  had  not 
brought  him  here." 

•*  Fie,  child,  fie,"  said  the  grandmother.  "  Mr. 
Wilson's  ofier  to  take  care  of  you  was  very  kind, 
and  Vm  glad  if  you  are  afraid  of  him." 


"  I  can  run  away  from  him,  you  know,"  said 
Nell,  laughing. 

She  did  not  run  awa^from  him,  though.  After 
a  week  or  two,  she  not  only  breathed  with  her  ac- 
customed ease,  but  laughed  as  merrily  as  ever. 
True,  she  was  not  always  with  him,  for  she  was 
frequently  kiting  oflf,  as  Mrs.  Brae  expressed  it,  in 
pursuit  of  some  wayward  fancy ;  now  for  a  alida 
on  some  tempting  piece  of  ice ;  now  to  draw  ber 
fingers  across  a  row  of  icicles  that  hung  from  the 
topmost  rail  of  the  fence,  when  she  would  hush  lis 
all  to  listen  to  their  music  as  they  splintered  in  the 
still  moonbeams. 

Harry  Wilson  was  an  indulgent  guardian,  and 
she  soon  found  that  the  grave  expression  of  his 
eyes  could  change  to  one  of  mirth,  and  that  hn 
somewhat  haughty  mouth  could  relax  into  a  smile 
as  sweet  and  merry  as  her  own.  He  soon  became 
a  great  favorite  with  old  and  young,  and  his  school 
succeeded  admirably. 

We  met  in  the  **  Academy,"  and  as  Mr.  Wilson 
was  usually  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  room,  Nell 
at  his  request  waited  until  he  was  ready  to  attend 
her.  This  soon  drew  the  attention  and  excited 
the  pleasantry  of  the  older  girls ;  but  when  Mrs. 
Morris,  an  empty-headed,  gossiping  busybody,  as- 
sured them  that  Mrs.  Brae  as  good  as  asked  him 
to  wait  on  Nell,  and  that  she  knew  he  wished  the 
little  plague  a  thousand  miles  off,  their  smiles  be- 
came contemptuous  titters. 

As  the  weeks  went  on  they  grew  surprised,  and 
even  indignant,  to  see  that  instead  of  making  an 
eflfort  to  shake  off  the  "  little  plague,"  Mr.  Wilson 
not  only  stopped  an  hour  or  so  after  singing  school, 
but  passed  most  of  his  leisure  evenings  at  Mr. 
•  Brae's. 

"  What  could  he  find  there  to  interest  him  7" 

Had  they  asked  him  instead  of  Mrs.  Morris,  he 
might  have  answered,  "A  home!" 

Somehow  he  loved  to  be  at  Mr.  Brae's ;  some- 
how he  loved  to  sit  by  Nell,  and  hear  her  voice 
mingle  with  his  in  a  favorite  melody ;  somehow 
her  wild  Eolian  tones  gave  his  heart  a  fuller, 
brighter  sense  of  existence.  He  taught  her  music 
because  he  delighted  to  do  so,  and  he  did  not  ask 
himself  why  he  taught  her  to  drop  '*  Mr.  Wilson" 
and  call  him  Harry. 

He  might  have  said,  also,  that  most  other  peo- 
ple where  he  called  showed  an  over-anxiety  to 
impress  him  with  the  notion  that  they  knew  some- 
thing of  gentility  and  fashion ;  while  many  were 
so  distressingly  formal  and  ceremonious  in  their 
manner  toward  him,  that  he  did  not  care  to  call  a 
second  time. 

Mrs.  Morris,  true  to  her  first  statement,  insisted 
that "  grandmother  Brae"  was  constantly  scheming 
to  secure  to  Nell  a  double  share  of  instruction  in 
music;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  benevolence, 
she  determined  to  assist  him  out  of  **  the  scrape." 
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"  It  was  a  shame  and  disgrace/'  she  said,  "  that  he 
most  not  only  have  that  child  tagging  after  him  to 
flinging  school,  bat  must  also  go  there  every  other 
evening  to  give  her  masic- lessons." 

The  evening  after  she  came  to  this  determina- 
tion»  it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  sat  down  at 
home  to  copy  some  mosic  for  Nell.  Mrs.  Morris 
sat  near  him,  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  begin  her  good  work.  At  length, 
as  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  opened  his  portfolio 
for  another  sheet  of  paper,  she  began : 

*<  You  pught  to  have  been  at  home  this  afler- 
noon,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  had  some  calls,  or  perhaps 
they  were  intended  for  you ;  one  can't  always  tell, 
you  know." 

**  Indeed !"  he  replied,  taking  his  pen  again  and 
proceeding  with  his  copy. 

'*  Yes,"  she  continued,  as  if  determined  not  to 
be  foiled, "  Maria  Bennet  and  Sarah  Slocum  have 
been  here  half  of  the  afternoon.  I  inquired  about 
your  school,  but  their  heads  were  so  full  of  the 
party  John  Brae  is  going  to  give  at  his  sugar 
works,  that  they  could  think  of  nothing  else.  You 
have  heard  all  about  the  party,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  he  replied,  bringing  down 
his  pen  with  a  heavy  Haceato  on  the  last  notes  of 
the  third  bar. 

<' Thoughtless  things!  it  made  me  sad  to  see 
them,"  she  went  on ;  "  but  girls  are  girls,  though 
they  don't  behave  now  as  they  did  in  my  day. 
There  is  Mary  Grant,  and  Fanny  Alden,  and  my 
•Id  neighbor  Brae's  girl — they  are  nothing  but 
children,  and,  la  me !  look  at  them !  They  are  as 
pert  and  as  forward  as  if  they  were  twenty  years 
old.  I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  them.  I  like  to 
see  children  know  their  places,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Wilson  V 

<*  Certainly,"  said  the  young  man,  mechanically, 
without  pausing  from  his  work. 

"  Ah,  I  knew  you  would  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
Wilson.  I  hate  peMness  and  forwardness  above 
all  things ;  but  you  can't  expect  much  from  a  child 
whose  grandparents  are  constantly  pushing  her 
forward,  and  fastening  her  to  other  people,  wheth- 
er they  want  her  or  not.  There  are  not  many  who 
would  bear  it  as  you  do." 

Here  Mrs.  Morris  was  obliged  to  pause,  for  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  had  not  attended  to  a  word  of  her 
harangue,  caught  up  his  flute,  and  after  playing  the 
music  once  or  twice,  took  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 
"  Well,  now,"  she  said  to  herself,  '*  he  has  gone 
right  over  there  again !  I  meant  to  have  had  a 
little  more  talk  with  him,  but  I  have  found  out 
that  it  is  just  as  I  supposed.  I'll  set  matters  to 
right  to-morrow ;  111  go  over  there  and  tell  Nelly 
just  what  he  thinks  of  her.  It  will  be  no  more 
than  friendly,  for  she  has  no  mother,  and  grand- 
mother Brae  is  getting  old  and  foolish." 
Mrs.  Morris  did  not  forget  her  resolution.    She 


went  over  next  day,  immediately  after  school,  and 
found  Nell  alone.  After  some  inquiries  about  the 
family,  the  lady's  voice  suddenly  changed  from  its 
usual  loud,  shrill  key,  to  the  piteous,  disagreeable 
whine  commonly  adopted  by  women  of  her  stamp 
on  like  occasions.  Then  she  went  on  to  relate  her 
conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson,  making,  from  the 
outset,  only  the  slight  mistake  of  imputing  to  him 
the  language  she  had  used  herself. 

At  first  Nell  opened  her  clear,  brown  eyes,  as  if 
she  did  not  understand.  But  as  Mrs.  Morris  went 
on  to  say  he  called  her  pert  and  forward,  and 
laughed  at  her  grandparents,  a  thousand  gleaming 
rays  sctemed  to  converge  and  center  in  the  pupils 
of  the  girl's  eyes,  and  her  sudden  exclamation,  **  I 
don't  believe  it  I"  fairly  startled  that  amiable  lady. 

'*  I  suppose  not.  Ay  dear ;  people  are  not  apt  to 
believe  unpleasant  things,"  she  said,  *'  but  I  heard 
him  say  it,  else  I  should  hardly  believe  it  myself. 
But  you  needn't  take  it  on  my  word.  The  young 
folks  have  been  talking  it  over  this  month  past;  if 
you  don't  believe  me,  ask  them." 

On  my  way  to  singing  school  that  night  I  called 
on  Nell.  Instead  of  answering  my  merry  greet- 
ings she  burst  into  tears,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  sly  would  tell  the  occisaaion  of  her  grief. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it !"  I  said,  as  she  closed  her 
somewhat  disconnected  account  of  her  interview 
with  Mrs.  Morris.  "  I  have  heard  something  of 
this  before,  but  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Wilson  ^ver 
said  or  thought  such  things.    I'll  ask  him. 

*'  Not  for  the  world,  Fanny ;  not  for  the  world ! 
Mrs.  Morris  says  she  heard  him  say  it,  last  night, 
and  it  must  be  so.  You  know  he  never  would 
have  thought  of  calling  for  me  if  grandpa  and 
grandma  had  not  spoken  just  as  they  did  about 
my  going  to  singing  school.  But  to  have  him 
make  (iin  of  me,  and  say  I  kept  pnttiOMiyself  in 
his  way — it  is  too  bad !"  and  her  teaz^ell  fast. 

I  thought  it  was, too  bad,  but  felt  there  must  be 
soihe  mistake.  She  refused  to  attend  the  singing 
school  again,  until  I  saidi^uch  a  course  would  oc- 
casion more  talk,  and  told  her  that  Dick  and  I 
would  come  for  her  very  early,  and  that  when 
there  was  much  snow  she  could  spend  the  night 
with  me.  She  consented  to  this  arrangement,  but 
r<efused  to  go  that  night. 

Harry  Wilson  called  at  the  usual  hour.  When 
Nell  heard  his  step  on  the  threshold,  she  caught  up 
a  d^ep  hood,  and  drawing  it  over  her  face,  bent 
over  a  porringer  of  gruel  that  stood  on  the  hearth 
and  began  to  stir  it. 

*'I  have  brought  the  music  \  promised  you, 
Nelly,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  We  shall  not  have 
time  to  practice  it  till  after  school,  for  it  is  almost 
half  past  six  now.  Come,  get 'your  bonnet  and 
cloak." 

Nell  murmured  something  about  her  grand- 
mother's illness  and  staying  at  home. 
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«  Why,  child,  you  need  not  stay  at  home  on  that 
account/'  said  the  old  man. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  I  shall  not  go,  grandpa ;  I  shall 
be  wanted  here,*'  she  said,  with  a  firmer  tone. 

"  Well,  I  will  call  as  I  return,  and  we  will  try 
the  music.  To-morrow  Mr.  Markham  and  I  start 
for  H — .  We  shall  be  absent  two  or  three  days, 
and  you  must  have  the  air  perfect  when  I  return. 
But  pray  don't  stir  the  bottom  of  that  dish  out  while 
I  am  gone,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  laughing,  as  he  do- 
sed the  door. 

Long  before  he  returned,  Nell  went  to  her  cham- 
ber. She  was  grieved,  wounded,  bewildered.  She 
could  not  understand  such  baseness,  and  f^he  laid 
her  head  on  her  pillow  that  night  with  feelings  to 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

Harry  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mafkham  retomed  late 
on  Saturday  night.  The  next  evening  on  his  way 
to  singing  school  he  called,  as  usual,  for  Nelly.  But 
she  and  I  were  already  at  the  "Academy."  He 
was  disappointed  and  disturbed.  Somehow  his 
short  absence  had  made  him  feel  more  deeply  than 
ever,  that  to  see  and  speak  with  Nelly  was  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness.  And  he  would  see  her,  he 
thought,  as  he  returned.  But  no ;  Nelly  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  spend  the  night  wii^  me,  and 
before  most  of  our  companions  had  arranged  their 
hoods  and  cloaks  we  were  half  way  home. 

That  night  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  no  mood  to  listen 
to  the  endless  gossip  of  Mrs.  Morris.  He  was  an- 
gry with  himself,  with  Nell,  and  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  world  in  general.   * 

"  She  is  too  flighty,  too  thoughtless,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  world  for 
such  childishness  to  trouble  me."  His  knowledge 
of  tlie  world  had  been  such  as  to  make  him  mor- 
bidly sensitive  in  all  that  related  to  the  affections. 
Many  a  fto^face  had  caught  his  fancy ;  but  it  was 
really  true  that  none  had  touched  his  heart  like 
little  Nelly  Brae's.  He  now  began  to  see  that  he 
imoonsciously  treasured  up  every  graceful  move- 
ment and  winning  smil«,  and  made  them  the  food 
of  his  dreams.  He  was  startled  at  the  strength  and 
depth  of  his  feelings.  What  did  Nelly  mean  ?  Why 
did  she  avoid  him  1   What  did  he  mean  himself? 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  Oh !  rock,  upon  thy  towery  top, 
AH  throats  that  gurgle  sweet ! 
All  starry  culmiaation  drop 
Balm  dews  to  bathe  thy  feet ! 

The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root, 

That  under  deeply  strikes ! 
The  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shoot 

High  up  in  silver  spikes!" 

It  was  early  in  the  sugar  season,  and  John  Brae 
had  given  out  invitations  for  a  party  at  his  shanty 


on  the  first  pleasant  evening  of  the  full  moon.  This 
happened  the  next  evening.  Nelly  and  I  spent  the 
afternoon  at  the  '*  sap  works,"  assisting  John  in  his 
arrangements.  His  shanty  was  a  building  some 
fifteen  feet  square,  rudely  constructed  of  posts  and 
rough  boards.  John  had  devised  an  addition,  of 
which  the  two  old  maples  in  front  were  to  be  the 
corner  posts.  Branches  of  cedar  and  hemlock 
served  for  clapboards  and  thatch.  We  wreathed 
the  bare  walls  of  the  main  building  with  ever- 
green ;  and  the  great  bajf  hogshead  tub  in  the  cor- 
ner, covered  over  with  clean,  white  boacds,  served 
for  a  side  table,  on  which  we  placed  sundry  dishes 
of  butternuts,  walnuts  and  apples.  A  large,  cov- 
ered basket  stood  in  the  centre,  containing  bread, 
butter,  salt,  and  several  dozens  of  fresh  eggs,  which 
usually  formed  the  chief  article  of  refreshment  on 
such  occasions.  The  last  seat  was  arranged,  the 
rude  floors  nicely  swept,  and  having  nothing  more 
to  do,  we  paused  to  surrey  our  work. 

*'  It  is  really  a  very  pretty  place,"  said  I. 

"  Pretty  enough,"  Nell  replied,  sadly. 

*'  Pretty  enough !"  I  exclaimed,  rather  vexed  at 
her  scant  praise.  "  It  is  beautiful!  If  It  could  be 
well  lighted,  it  would  look  about  as  well  as  the 
church  on  Christmas  eve." 

*'  Sure  enough,"  said  John,  coming  up.  "  Can't 
you  contrive  to  have  it  well  lighted  up,  girls  1" 

'*  We  have  candles  enough,  but  we  have  only 
eight  sticks,  for  grandmother  will  not  let  us  have 
her  plated  ones." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  girls !  I'll  fix  it,*'  he  said,  opening 
a  box  that  served  as  a  kind  of  tool-chest ;  and  pre- 
sently, by  means  of  augers  and  pine  blocks,  he  pro- 
vided a  great  supply  of  candlesticks. 

Our  arrangements  all  finished,  we  went  home 
to  get  tea  and  dress  for  the  evening.  Nell  would 
gladly  have  remained  at  home,  but  she  knew  that 
her  absence  would  excite  surprise  and  conjecture. 
Besides,  she  had  been  the  chief  influence  in  per- 
suading John  to  give  the  party. 

When  we  reached  our  woodland  bower,  the 
beams  of  the  rising  moon  were  around  the  leafy 
door*way,  struggling  to  steal  in  and  sleep  on  the 
floor,  as  longingly  as  if  it  had  been  of  Parian  mar- 
ble, and  a  few  stars  looked  down  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  hemlock  thatch,  like  guardian  spirits. 
Our  candlesticks  did  well,  and  the  effect  of  the 
light  was  fine,  though  here  and  there  a  bunch  of 
hemlock  leaves  crisped  and  crackled  as  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  blazing  wicks.  The  night  was 
beautiful.  The  atmosphere  was  so  clear  and  elas- 
tic, that  we  could  hear  the  voices  and  footsteps  of 
our  guests  coming  across  the  fields  long  before 
they  reached  the  shanty. 

Ah !  those  were  happy  hoars ;  as  happy  as  youth, 
health,  and  unworn  hearts  could  make  them.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  how  many  games  of  for- 
feits were  played ;  nor  how  many  of  the  forfeits 
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were  kissee ;  nor  how  often  the  long  epval  apple 
peelings,  when  dropped  over  the  right  shoulder, 
formed  the  very  letters  which,  by  all  the  laws  of 
magic,  they  were  bound  to  form ;  nor  with  what  a 
half  pleased,  half  coquettish  air  the  maidens  held 
forth  their  palms  full  of  apple  seeds,  while  John, 
Fred, or  Sam,  or  whoever  had  "  named  the  apple," 
eonnted  them  over  and  over,  to  see  if  they  would 
spell  the  given  name ;  nor  how,  if  he  succeeded, 
they  were  thrown  into  his  bosom  with  a  toss  of 
the  head,  and  "  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  be  so 
ridiculoDs !" 

Apples !  Oh,  blessed  be  apples !  they  have  been 
famed  in  philosophy  and  song;  but  neither  the 
golden  ones  of  Idalian  Aphrodite,  nor  the  famous 
one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ever  poooceocd  such  de- 
ligbtiiil  magic,  as  the  Rhode  Island  greenings  that 
made  part  of  our  entertainment  that  evening  at 
John  Brae's  sap  house. 

The  whole  arcana  of  magic  lay  hid  in  their 
aeeds,  if  one  only  possessed  the  skill  to  interpret 
them,  and  Nelly  was  deeply  versed  in  all  such  lore. 
At  our  gatherings  she  was  the  acknowledged  sybil. 
But  she  was  too  busy  now,  armnging  the  table, 
and  discuBsing  with  John  and  a  merry-pated  old 
bachelor  the  precise  number  of  minutes  necessary 
to  boil  an  egg,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  calls 
for  her. 

At  length  Mary  Grant  came  into  the  back  room, 
and  twining  her  arms  around  Nell's  waist,  attempt- 
ed  to  draw  her  into  the  "  green  room,"  as  we  styled 
the  new  apartment. 

"  No  excuse,  Nelly,**  she  cried ;  "  we  are  deter- 
mined to  have  our  fortunes  told.  You  are  the  only 
witch  present,  and  you  must  come.'' 
**  Nonsense,  Mary.  I  can't  go;  I  am  busy." 
"  You  had  better  come,  Nelly,"  she  said,  signi- 
ficantly ;  then  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper  she 
added,  "  some  of  them  say  you  would  not  be  so 
sober  and  old  womanish,  if  somebody  they  could 
name  were  here."    ^  « 

Nell  colored  deeply,  and  yielding  to  Mary's 
movement,  passed  into  the  green  room.  Here  she 
became  the  centre  of  the  company,  and  Mary  hav- 
ing stealthily  put  a  wreath  of  holly  leaves  around 
her  head,  she  sat  with  comic  gravity  uttering  pre- 
dictions that  were  received  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, when  suddenly  the  rude  door  opened  and  Har- 
ry Wilson  entered.  He  was  received  with  a  loud 
welcome,  and  immediately  drawn  into  the  circle. 

Until  within  a  few  days  Nell  had  poured  forth 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  with  the  unconstrained 
freedom  of  a  bird.  But  she  was  now  learning  to 
act  the  woman,  with  the  owlish  world  for  a  tutor, 
and  of  course  her  first  lesson  was  concealment. 
She  pressed  down  her  rising  heart,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  assumed  character,  she  bowed 
gravely  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  went  on  with  her  pre- 
dictions.    Presently  she  rose,   and  placing  the 


wreath  on  Mary's  head,  said,  **  there,  good  folk, 
I  can  stay  no  longer ;  I  must  away." 

"  No,  no ;  you  have  not  -told  Mr.  Wilson's  for- 
tune yet.  You  cannot  go  yet !"  cried  three  or  four, 
pressing  round  to  prevent  her  escape. 

"  Indeed,  I  must  go ;  there,  John  is  calling  hie 
now ;  do  let  me  go !"  she  exclaimed  hastily,  as  if 
afraid  to  trust  her  voice. 

Mr.  Wilson  himself  made  way  for  her  to  pass, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  "  No,  no,  good  friends.  It  is 
unwise  to  attempt  to  compel  fate.  I  fear  my  fortune 
would  be  a  dark  one  if  told  by  an  unwilling  sybil." 
A  merrier  set  than  was  gathered'round  our  table 
that  night  could  not  be  found  in  old  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Wilson,  as  our  most  distinguished  guest,  was 
seated  by  Nell  at  the  head  of  the  table.  But  no 
words  passed  between  them,  save  suck  as  were  ab-  * 
solutely  necessary. 

We  kept  primitive  hours,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
s  there  was  a  general  call  for  hoods  and  cloaks. 
'  Amid  the  confusion,  and  "  more  last  words,"  Mr. 
Wilson  approached  Nell,  who  stood  by  the  table 
searching  a  great  basket  as  if  she  expected  to  find 
happiness  at  the  bottom,  and  proposed  to  escort 
her  home.  He  did  not  catch  her  reply,  for  at  that 
moment  Jialf  a  dozen  gathered  round  him  to  in- 
quire about  the  approaching  concert.  When  he 
turned  to  ofier  his  arm  she  was  gone. 

He  mingled  with  the  group  around  the  door} 
but  she  was-  not  there.  Vexed  and  wounded  by 
her  strange  conduct,  he  took  the  more  frequented 
path  home,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  form  moving  rapidly  along 
the  path  that  led  round  by  the  old  maple.  He 
paused,  and  hesitated.  He  knew  she  could  not 
cross  the  stream  on  the  stepping  stones,  for  he  had 
tried  it  that  evening.  The  late  rains  had  made 
the  crossing  so  difficult  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  turn  back  and  take  the  other  path. 

The  next  moment  he  was  following  her  with 
rapid  steps.  Before  he  reached  the  crossing  place, 
he  left  the  path  and  sprang  across  the  stream,  some 
rods  higher  up.  In  her  haste  she  had  proceeded 
about  one  third  of  the  way  across,  before  she  saw 
that  the  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  were 
completely  out  of  sight.  She  stood  hesitating, 
when  he  suddenly  appeared,  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  across  without  speaking.  She 
gazed  at  him  a  moment  in  astonishment,  but  as  he 
turned  to  leave  her  she  burst  into  tears.  He  paus- 
ed, and  turning  back,  asked  eagerly — 
"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Nelly  ?" 
She  could  not  reply,  for  tears.  He  stood  a  mo- 
ment irresolute,  and  then  led  her  on  to  the  old 
maple. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  it  means?"  he  ask- 
ed again. 

She  made  an  effort  to  stifle  her  sobs,  and  look- 
ing up  through  her  tears,  said,  "  I  suppose  it  was 
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not  quite  proper  for  him  to  say  what  he  did.  Bat 
he  did  not  mean  anything  improper.  I  was  fool- 
ish to  go — but  I  did  not  think  ycu  could  be  so  un- 
kind, so  cruel,  Harry." 

'<  But  what  have  I  done,  Nell  V* 

"  Perhaps  you  did  not  mean  it  just  as  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris makes  it  seem  ;  but  to  think  you  could  talk  so 
of  me  \"  and  she  sobbed  again  more  deeply  than 
before. 

"Hush, hush,  Nelly ;  do  explain  yourself;  what 
have  I  said  to  Mrs.  Morris?" 

By  degrees  he  drew  from  her  an  account  of  her 
interview  with  Mrs.  Morris.  We  need  not  say  how 
eagerly  and  indignantly  he  exculpated  himself; 
nor  what  earnest  and  beautiful  words  he  whisper- 
ed, as  he  drew  her  closer  and  closer  to  his  bosom. 
Memory,  op  the  prophetic  yearnings  of  your  own 
heart  will  tell  you  what  they  were.  I  will  only 
say  that  the  lazy  sap  in  the  old  tree  took  a  livelier 
motion ;  and  ever  afterward  troops  of  sweet  flow- 
ers, such  as  the  anemone  and  meek-eyed  arbutus, 
came  yearly  to  dwell  at  its  foot,  and  bless  it  with 
their  fragrant  beauty. 

"And  is  that  all,  Fanny?"  asks  E.,  with  a  look 
of  disappointment  not  very  flattering  to  my  story- 
telling talent. 

"Aye,  that  is  all,  and  enough  too.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  the  story  was  like  the  old  maple  ?" 

"  But,  Fanny,  it  is  no  story  at  all.*  You  have 
not  said  a  word  about  the  wedding ;  we  do  not 
even  know  they  were  married." 


"  Oh,  if  you  wish  to  hear  about  a  wedding,  take 
up  the  newspaper  yonder.  There  is  an  account  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain's.  These  romances  in  white 
satin  are  wearisomely  alike.  But  I  will  add,  that 
some  four  years  ago  I  visited  Nell  at  her  pleasant 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Quinebaug.  I  found 
them  both  unchanged  in  heart ;  but  she  had  really 
grown  beautiful.  Her  face  had  gained  in  tone  and 
expression ;  her  eyes  beamed  with  light  that  seem- 
ed to  flow  from  a  heart  brimming  with  untold  hap- 
piness, and  her  voice  was  as  ever,  "  the  sweetest 
midst  the  cadences  of  girls." 

We  sat  in  the  parlor,  calling  up  old  times.  As 
I  looked  from  the  open  window,  I  saw  that  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  piazza  was  wreathed  with  ivy, 
and  near  by,  under  the  shade  of  a  rose-bush,  grew 
a  large  bunch  of  sage. 

"  So  you  really  planted  them,  Nelly ! — the  sage 
and  ivy,  I  mean,"  I  said,  pointing  tdward  them. 

"  To  be  sure  she  did,*'  replied  Harry,  laughing ; 
"  and  they  thrive  well.  Come  and  see  the  finit, 
Fanny." 

He  drew  us  both  into  the  next  room,  and  put- 
ting aside  a  muslin  curtain,  pointed  to  a  beautifol 
babe  that  lay  asleep  in  its  cradle. 

The  young  mother  stooped  to  kiss  it,  and  as  she 
raised  her  head  their  eyes  met.  Ah,  that  glance, 
so  full  of  unspeakable  happiness !  I  involuntarily 
repeated  those  words  of  the  disciple  of  wisdom : 
"A  babe  in  the  house  is  a  well-spring  of  happiness, 
a  messenger  of  peace  and  of  love,  a  link  between 
angels  and  men." 


TO    MISS    MARY    ANN    BROWN, 


OF   WASHINGTON   CITY. 


BT      XS8.      ANN      8.      STEPHENS. 


Thoc  art  goiog  fitMn  us,  Mary, 

At  a  bud  falU  from  the  tree ; 
Thou  art  leaving  warm  hearU,  Mary, 

And  their  blesaiogi  go  witl\  thee. 
Ai  the  snow-drop  io  the  woodland, 

Ai  the  riolet  in  the  dell, 
We  shall  miss  thy  modest  loveliness,— 

Sweet  Mary,  fare  thee  well ! 

We  shall  raiss  thy  pleasant  voice,  Mary, 

As  the  tone  of  some  wild  bird ; 
And  shall  litten  for  thy  name,  Mary— 

That  blessed  household  word. 
As  a  moonbeam  from  the  window, 

As  a  brooklet  in  its  swell. 
We  shall  miss  thy  gentle  preseree,— 

Sweet  Blary,  fore  thee  well ! 


The  children  love  thee,  Mary, 

And  their  hearts  must  thrill  with  pain, 
When  they  find  thy  pillow  empty, 

And  call  for  thee  in  vain. 
Thy  name,  thy  dear  name,  Mary, 

Wai  the  firBt  our  boy  eould  say ; 
We  shall  not  forget  it,  Mary, 

When  thou  art  far  away. 

Thou  art  going  home,  my  Mary- 
God  bless  thee  evermore; 

Thou  shalt  be  welcome  back  again, 
As  the  sunbeam  to  oar  door. 

Come  when  the  flowers  are  blooming, 
And  the  wild  birds  are  in  song ; 

For  though  ye  leave  us,  Mary, 
It  most  not  be  for  long. 


THE     LOTTERY     TICKET. 


BY      T.      S.      ARTHUR. 


Two  young  storekeepera,  whoee  capital  in  trade 
was  rafher  small,  and  who  daily  saw  excellent 
opportunities  for  making  money  pass  unimproved 
for  want  of  the  means  to  embrace  them,  sat  con- 
versing about  their  future  prospects.  Their  names 
were  Felix  Granger  and  Ellis  Day. 

'*  If  I  could  only  raise  five  or  six  thousand  dol- 
lars somewhere/'  remarked  the  former,  *'  I  could 
double  it  in  two  years." 

"  So  could  I,  easily,"  returned  Day.  ••  But  that 
amount  of  money  is  not  to  be  picked  up  readily. 
One  thing,  I  am  making  a  good  living  and  slowly 
improving  my  condition,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
be  contented.  In  the  end,  if  all  goes  on  as  it  has 
begun,  I  shall  accumulate,  I  hope,  enough  to  live 
upon." 

"  It's  too  slow  work  for  me.  I  feel  like  a  man 
trying  to  run  with  clogs  upon  his  feet.  The  &ct 
is,  I  must  have  more  capital  from  somewhere, 
ril  tell  you  what  Fve  more  than  half  made  up  my 
mind  to  do." 

"  What !" 

"  Buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  and  try  my  luck. 
Prizes  arc  drawn  every  day  and  why  may  not  I 
meet  with  some  good  fortune  ?'* 

Day  shook  his  head. 

"  What's  your  objection  ]"  asked  Granger. 

"  I  don't  believe  any  good  ever  came  of  med- 
dling with  lotteries." 

••Whyr 

« In  the  first  place  the  chances  are-  all  against 
drawing  a  prize.  Not  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  successful,  and  yet  the  ninety-nine  who 
draw  blaniis  are  just  as  full  of  hope  for  the  prize 
as  he  who  draws  it ;  and  are  just  as  much  divert- 
ed from  right  business  thoughts  during  the  time 
that  elapses  between  the  purchase  of  the  ticket 
and  the  drawing  of  the  lottery.  The  loss  of  the 
drawer  of  the  blank  is  not  alone  the  loss  of  his 
money.  He  loses  in  his  business,  often  seriously, 
from  the  diversion  of  thought  that  must  accom- 
pany the  suspense  he  is  doomed  for  a  time  to  feel. 
Instead  of  applying  himself  diligently  to  the  doing 
of  what  his  bands  find  to  do  in  his  dally  employ- 
ments, he  is  thinking  about  the  use  he  will  make  of 
his  money  if  he  should  bo  so  fortunate  as  to  draw 
a  prize.  And  in  the  second  place,  if  he  should 
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succeed  in  getting  a  lucky  number,  he  will  be 
almost  certain  to  lose  all  he  has  gained,  and  more 
beside,  in  trying  for  another  and  a  higher  prize." 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  returned  Granger.  "  Let 
me  once  get  my  fingers  upon  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  you  won't.find  me  meddling 
with  lottery  tickets." 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  any  man,"  said  Day. 

«•  Not  even  yourself?" 

**  No,  not  even  myself" 

**  Wouldn't  you  buy  a  ticket  if  you  knew  you 
would  draw  a  jjrize  ?" 

"  As  that  is  supposing  what  cannot  be,  I  will 
answer  neither  in  the  affirmative  nor  negative. 
But  my  own  impression  is,  that  money  obtained 
by  means  of  lotteries  never  does  any  good." 

"  Why  not?" 

"  For  this  reason :  Money  is  a  standard  of 
value,  and  passes  in  society  as  a  representative  of 
some  kind  of  property  ;  which  is  a  thing  in  itself 
useful  to  mankind — as  houses,  lands,  produce, 
manu&ctures,  etc.  When  we  receive  money  in 
business,  it  represents  a  benefit  we  have  conferred 
upon  another.  But  when  money  comes  through  a 
lottery,  it  does  not  correspond  to  any  benefit  con- 
ferred, but  is  actually  the  correspondent  of  injury 
done  to  others  ;  for  hundreds  have  lost  that  one 
might  gain.  If  a  man  in  business  accumulate  ten 
thousand  dollars,  that  sum  has  been  received  from 
perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  different  sources 
in  return  for  wants  supplied  ;  but,  if  a  man  draw 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  lottery,  he  has  received 
from  a  large  number  of  persons  their  one,  or  two, 
or  ten  dollars  without  making  them  any  return. 
Nothing  has  been  produced  ;  no  want  supplied. 
Society  has  been  in  no  way  benefitted,  but  ac- 
tually injured.  The  whole  proceeding,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  has  been  disorderly  and  detrimen- 
tal. And  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  money  so 
obtained  will  prove  more  a  curse  to  any  one  than 
a  blessing,  and  this  because  I  hold  tliat  all  evils  in 
society  react  with  pain  against  those  who  prac- 
tise them." 

<*  Give  me  ten  thousand  dollars  and  I  will  run 

all  such  risks,"  said  Granger.    "  Somebody  will 

« get  the  prize,  and  I  might  just  as  well  have  it  cs 

any  one.    Come !     Join  me  in  a  ticket.     I  have 
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been  looking  over  a  first-rate  scheme,  which  ia  to 
be  drawn  day  after  to-morrow." 

But  Day  shook  his  head  and  said  "  No,**  firmly. 

**  Well,  if  you  won't,  I  will  try  my  luck  alone. 
The  tickets  are  only  five  dollars." 

That  day  Granger  bought  a  ticket.  A  dozen 
times  before  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  did  he  call 
in  to  see  his  friend  Day,  and  as  often  did  he  men- 
tion what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind — the  prize 
he  hoped  to  draw. 

'*  If  I  get  ten  thousand  I  will  lend  you  two  or 
three  thousand  to  give  you  a  start,"  he  said  on  the 
day  before  the  drawing  was  to  take  place.  This 
was  spoken  in  apparent  jest,  but  he  really  felt  in 
earnest. 
.     Day  could  not  help  smiling. 

"You  may  laugh,"  returned  the  other,  "but 
when  you  see  me  with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars in  hand  you  will  not  think  me  quite  the  fool 
you  now  do.*' 

"  If  you  should  be  so  lucky,  I  prophecy  that  your 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  will  do  you  no 
good  in  the  end.  That  in  ten  or  twenty  years 
you  will  be  no  better,  but  worse  off  in  consequence 
of  your  prize." 

"  I'll  risk  it." 

"  No  doubt  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.** 

"  And  so  Would  you  be." 

"  I  shall  keep  out  of  temptation  at  least,  by  not 
buying  a  ticket,"  replied  Day.  "  If  I  could  get 
more  capital  in  my  business  in  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate way,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  for  then  I 
could  make  larger  and  more  profitable  operations. 
But  as  I  see  no  approved  mode  of  obtaining  this 
capital,  I  must  be  content  to  plod  on  as  I  am  now 
going.  It  will  all  come  out  right  in  the  end,  I 
doubt  not." 

«*  I'll  furnish  you  with  more  capital  in  a  few 
days,"  said  Granger  laughingly. 

"Very  well.  I'll  give  you  good  security  and 
pay  you  a  fair  interest,"  was  the  laughing  reply. 

**  But  won't  you  be  afraid  of  money  drawn  in  a 

lottery?" 
"  No,  not  to  borrow  it    But  I  would  be  afraid 

to  draw  it." 

"  Dividing  a  hair  between  north  and  north  west 
sides.     A  distinction  without  a  difference." 

"  To  me  it  is  not.     I  can  see  a   very   great 

difference." 

On  the  next  day, late  in  the  afternoon,  Felix 
Granger  came  hurriedly  into  the  store  of  Ellis  Day. 
His  manner  was  flurried ;  he  had  a  look  of  wild 
elation. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  thick 
voice.    **  Didn't  I  say  that  I  would  draw  a  prize  ?" 

•*  You  did,"  returned  Day,  calmly. 

"  And  I  said  true.  I've  got  the  twenty-five 
thousand  dollar  prize  as  certain  as  death." 

"  Indeed  I" 


"  True  as  preachin'." 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars!" 

"Aye!  Twenty -five  thousand  dollars!  Think 
of  that,  friend  Day  !" 

And  he  caught  the  hand  of  his  friend  and 
almost  crushed  it  in  a  vice-like  grip. 

"  Ain't  I  a  lucky  dog  1  1  always  said  I  was 
bom  under  a  fortunate  star,  though  I  confess  that 
I  bad  to  wait  long  before  the  right  aspect  came. 
But  all  in  good  time !  I've  no  complaint  to  make. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars!  Just  think  of 
that !  Won't  I  do  business  now  with  a  rush  1 
Won't  I  show  some  of  the  sleepy  ones  in  the 
trade  a  specimen  of  tall  walking  ]     Won't  1 2" 

And  for  very  want  of  breath  the  excited  yoang 
man  paused. 

"What  do  you  think  of  lotteries  now?"  he 
asked,  afler  he  had  recovered  himself  a  littir. 
"  Ain't  you  tempted  to  try  your  luck  ?" 

"  I  think  of  them  as  I  always  did  ;  I  believe  I 
shall  not  try  ray  luck.  I  might  be  so  unfoitunate 
as  to  draw  a  prize." 

"  Are  you  crazy,  Ellis  Day  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  am.  But,  seriously,  I  would  rather 
go  on  as  I  am  going  than  draw  a  prize  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  For  slow  and  sure  will  bring 
ail  out  right  in  the  end;  but  with  twenty  thoujsand 
dollars  thrown  suddenly  into  my  lap,  I  might,  no 
doubt  would,  be  tempted  to  dash  ahead  at  a  rate- 
so  rapid  as  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  my  course, 
and  be  worse  off  than  I  was  when  I  began  the 
world  with  hope,  energy,  industry  and  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  my  pocket." 

"  And  this  you  predict  for  me  7" 

"  No.  I  predict  nothing  for  you.  I  hope  yoa 
will  be  wise  and  prudent  in  the  use  of  the  large 
sum  of  money  that  has  come  into  your  hands." 

"  Never  fear  for  me.  I  know  what  I  am  about. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  not  a  sum  large 
enough  to  turn  my  brain." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Granger  said  no- 
thing more  about  lending  his  friend  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  he  had  proposed  in  anticipation  of 
a  smaller  prize  than  the  one  he  had  drawn.  Not 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  promise,  voluntarily 
made,  but  ways  in  which  he  could  use  the  whole 
amount  of  his  now  greatly  increased  capital  im- 
mediately presented  themselves,  and  instead  of 
feeling  that  he  had  anything  lo  spare,  he  felt  that 
his  operations  would  still  be  restricted  within 
limits  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  pass. 

When  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were 
paid  to  Granger,  which  was  not  until  some  weeks 
after  the  drawing  o(  the  lottery,  he  immediately 
laid  out  one  hundred  dollars  in  tickets  in  another 
flattering  scheme,  intending  if  he  drew  anything  to 
keep  his  promise  to  Day,  which  he  now  regretted 
having  been  weak  enough  to  make.  He  drew 
about  fifty  dollars — reinvested  that  in  the  same 
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way — drew  blanks  and  gave  up  lotteries.  In  this 
he  was  wiser  than  some  men.  Of  coarse  Day  did 
not  get  the  promised  assistance  in  his  business. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  cash  at  once 
enlarged  the  credit  of  Granger  to  from  seventy- 
6ve  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  All 
his  business  operations  became  greatly  extended, 
and  he  grew  into  a  man  of  importance,  both  in 
his  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  others,  quite  rapidly. 

Whenever  we  begin  to  think  highly  of  our- 
selves from  any  cause,  but  especially  when  this 
increased  self-estimation  springs  from  the  mere 
increased  amount  of  worldly  goods  that  may  hap- 
pen to  be  possessed,  we  are  almost  sure  to  fall  into 
error.  The  first  error  committed  by  Granger  was 
a  most  grievous  one.  When  he  drew  the  great 
prize  he  was  under  engagement  of  marriage  with 
tbe  daughter  of  a  widow  lady  named  Riker,  whose 
income  was  small  and  who  was  unknown  in  fash- 
ionable society.  The  mother  and  daughter  lived 
humbly,  and  all  their  time  was  usefully  employed. 
Emma  Riker  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
was  in  every  way  the  equal  in  mental  culture  of 
the  young  man  who  had  sought  her  hand. 

Granger  mentioned  to  Emma  the  fact  that  he 
had  purchased  a  ticket,  and  talked  of  what  he 
was  going  to  do  in  case  he  drew  a  prize.  When 
the  prize  came  he  hurried  off  to  see  her  and  tell  of 
his  good  fortune,  the  news  of  which  she  received 
with  calmness,  yet  evident  pleasure. 

For  a  moiith  the  young  man  continued  his  visits 
as  of  old,  and  felt  and  acted  toward  Emma  as  his 
affianced  bride.  After  that,  the  idea  of  obtaining 
a  rich  wife  entered  his  mind.  It  was  just  as  easy 
now,  it  occurred  to  him,  to  get  a  wife  with  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars  as  one  without  a  cent 
But  then  he  was  under  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage. This  thought  produced  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation. The  idea  of  a  rich  wife  was  a  seed  in  the 
young  man's  mind,  and  toward  it  pride,  selfish- 
ness, and  a  love  of  money  flowed  as  principles  of 
life,  first  vitalizing  the  seed  and  then  causing  it  to 
grow,  sending  down  its  roots  in  his  heart,  and  put- 
ting forth  leaves  and  blossoms  that  ultimately  pro- 
duced noxious  fruit. 

The  possession  of  twenty -five  thousand  dollars, 
the  enlargement  of  his  business,  and  the  reputation 
of  being  a  young  man  of  great  enterprise,  enabled 
Granger  to  form  new  acquaintances,  and  procured 
him  invitations  to  fashionable  parties  in  a  circle 
where  he  had  never  before  moved.  He  mingled 
with  young  ladies  of  high  pretensions,  and  attrac- 
tions of  a  more  imposing  kind  than  such  as  were 
possessed  by  Emma  Riker.  Contrasts  unfavorable 
to  the  latter  were  constantly  taking  place  in  his 
mind.  The  final  result  was  a  breach  of  the  en- 
gagement. This  was  the  first  and  the  worst  error 
committed  by  the  young  man. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Emma 


was  serious.  But  she  concealed  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  observation  of  every  one  what  she 
felt,  and,  in  the  reflection  that  her  lover  had 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  earnest  and  un- 
selfish afifection  she  had  borne  him,  sought  to  still 
the  painful  throbbing  of  her  heart,  and  banish  from 
her  mind  the  image  that  had  so  long  filled  it  with 
light  and  happiness.  But  she  had  a  hard  task  to 
perform,  and  suffered  much  before  it  was  fully  ac- 
complished. 

A  year  from  this  time  Granger  led  to  the  altar 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant,  named  Collins, 
who  had  enough  pride,  extravagance,  and  love 
of  show  to  ruin  any  man  willing  to  be  influenced 
by  her.  Her  fiither  gave  her  a  brilliant  wedding 
party,  and  a  house  furnished  in  the  most  costly 
manner.  The  young  couple  started  in  life  with 
some  eclat. 

No  very  long  time  elapsed  after  the  marriage, 
before  Granger  discovered  that  his  wife  had  few 
if  any  domestic  qualities ;  was  self-willed,  pas- 
sionate, full  of  pride,  and  alarmingly  extravagant. 
Such  a  thing  as  consulting  his  taster,  pleasures,  or 
preferences,  never  appeared  to  cross  her  mind. 
In  spite  of  the  effort  he  made  not  to  do  so,  he 
could  not  help  contrasting  these  qualities  of  his 
wife  with  the  very  opposite  ones  that  were  pos- 
sessed in  such  gentle  and  unobtrusive  yet  sweet 
perfection  by  Emma  Riker. 

Not  more  wisely  did  the  young  man  act  in  busi- 
ness.    He  at  once  extended  all  his  operations  and 
entered  into  new  ones,  employing  every  dollar  o£ 
his  capital,  and  using  his  credit  to  very  nearly  its; 
utmost  limit.    Under  this  system  he  found  him* 
self,  by  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  with  a  weight 
upon  his  shoulders  that  was  difficult  to  be  borne.. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  boasted  of  having  made 
ten  thousand  dollars  during  the  first  year,,  and. 
twenty  thousand  in  the  second  year  that  followed 
his  improved  fortunes ;  and  in  opening  the  busi- 
ness of  his  third  year,  he  sought  to  extend  still 
farther  all  his  operations.     Through  the  influence 
of  his  father-in-law  Granger  got  into  the  direction, 
of  a  bank  that  was  managed  by  a  clique  of  money 
jobbers,  through  which  he  found  no  difliculty  in 
passing  his  fiither-in-law*s  note  to  almost  any. 
amount;  and  Mr.  Collins  used  the  paper  of  his 
son-in-law  quite  as  freely.     Thus  their  interests 
and  fortunes  became  inextricably  blended. 

With  such  facilities,  and  the  credit  of  having 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  being  one  of  the  ' 
most  enterprising  merchants  in  the  city,  Granger 
was  able  to  do  a  very  heavy  business ;  but,  front 
the  start,  he  had  over-traded,.  and<  was  always- 
driven  by,  instead  of  driving  and  rightly  guiding 
and  managing  his  business. 

In  the  mean  time  Ellis  Day  was  going  on  as  of 
old,  quietly,  carefully  and  safely.  His  operations- 
were  never  very  large;  but  they  always  yielded  a. 
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fair  profit,  and  gradaally  extended  every  year.  He 
had  never  been  able  to  get  an  advance  of  capital 
from  any  one ;  but  this,  he  felt  inclined  to  think, 
was  all  for  the  best.  More  capital  might  have 
tempted  him  into  water  that  was  beyond  his  depth. 

Some  time  after  Granger's  marriage,  Day,  who 
had  met  Emma  Riker  a  year  or  two  previous, 
was  again  thrown  into  her  company,  and  came 
into  nearer  association  with  her  than  before.  The 
oftener  he  met  her,  the  more  he  liked  her ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
them  that  ended  in  marriage.  They  went  to 
housekeeping  in  a  neat,  respectable,  but  not  very 
costly  style.  Emma  made  a  prudent,  loving  wife, 
and  grew  daily  more  dear  to  her  husband.  Their 
home  was  to  each  the  pleasantest  place  on  earth. 
Difl'ereut,  indeed,  was  the  home  of  Felix  Granger. 
All  day  he  was  in  the  rush,  hurry,  excitement  and 
anxiety  of  business;  and  he  came  home  at  night 
fatigued,  and  with  a  weight  upon  his  breast.  But 
there  was  no  sweet  smile  there  to  fall  upon  him 
like  a  sunbeam ;  no  loving  words  to  make  him  for- 
get the  cares  of  the  day.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  his  wife  was  out,  and  remained  out  the 
whole  evening ;  or  she  was  in  an  ilUhumor  about 
something,  and  hardly  answered  him  civilly  if  he 
spoke  to  her ;  or  she  buried  herself  from  tea  time 
until  the  hour  for  going  to  bed  in  the  pages  of  a 
new  novel.  To  her  husband  she  was,  at  no  time, 
a  pleasant  companion. 

The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Granger  had  no  true  affec- 
tion for  her  husband,  and  did  not  put  herself  out  to 
assume  a  virtue  she  did  not  possess.  Indifference, 
coldness  and  sullenness  were  not  always  the  only 
ills  which  the  husband  had  to  hear.  He  was  often 
made  to  feel  the  worse  irritation  of  direct  ill  tem- 
pers that  fretted  him  at  times  beyond  endurance 
and  led  to  open  bickerings;  usually  brief,  but 
violent  while  they  lasted.  Thus  the  days  of  their 
wedded  life  passed  on ;  and  they  were  often  bitter 
dajrs  to  both  of  them. 

Five  years  from  the  period  at  which  the  mar- 
riage of  Ellis  Day  took  place,  he  removed  with  his 
little  family  into  a  beautiful  but  not  very  costly 
dwelling,  which  he  had  just  purchased.  His  busi- 
ness had  increased  steadily  and  safely,  for  he  had 
applied  his  mind  diligently,  from  the  first,  to  the 
attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
thing  that  related  in  any  way  to  the  particular 
branch  of  trade  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It 
was  rarely  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  purchasing, 
or  bad  debts  in  selling.  As  his  experience  became 
more  matured,  and  his  means  enlarged,  he  was 
able  to  increase  his  business  operations  safely,  and 
to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  such  an  increase. 
The  capital  which  he  had  been  so  deairons  of  ob- 
taining, years  before,  would  have  been  an  injury  to 
him,  rather  than  a  benefit.  This  he  now  clearly 
saw ;  for  it  would  have  led  him  into  an  enlarge- 


ment of  his  business,  while  his  experience  was  yet 
but  small,  and  might  have  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties from  which  extrication  would  have  been 
almost  impossible. 

On  the  very  day  when  he  took  possession  of  his 
new  house,  for  which  he  had  a  clear  deed,  every 
dollar  of  the  purchase  money  having  been  paid 
without  disturbing  his  business  by  a  withdrawal  of 
capital,  both  Mr.  Collins  and  his  son-in-law  stop- 
ped payment,  the  former  with  obligations  out  for 
three  hundred  thousand  dollare,  and  the  latter  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  They  had  ex- 
tended their  business  operations,  and  stretched 
their  credit,  until  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
stood  became  too  weak  to  support  them.  The 
father-in-law  was  older,  shrewder,  and  leas  scrupu- 
lous than  Granger.  He  took  care  to  save  some- 
thing from  the  wreck ;  but  the  latter  came  out 
penniless,  and  with  a  heavy  debt  hanging  over 
him.  The  beautiful  house  and  rich  furniture  that 
had  been  a  part  of  his  wife's  marriage  portion 
were  seized  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  he 
turned  upon  the  world,  with  a  family  of  three 
children,  With  scarcely  a  dollar  in  his  pockeL 

Instead  of  sympathy  from  his  wife  in  the  sad 
disaster  that  had  befallen  him  he  met  with  re- 
proaches for  not  having  made  over  to  her  and  her 
children  the  house  and  furniture  she  had  brought 
^  him,  and  thus  reserved  a  home  for  his  fiimily. 
^  To  these  cruel  reproaches  the  disappointed,  bro- 
ken-spirited man  had  nothing  to  reply.  He  felt 
crushed  to  the  earth,  and  without  the  strength  to 
lift  himself  up  again.  He  had  fallen  from  so  high 
a  position  that  he  was  nearly  disabled  by  the 
concussion. 

Thrown  out  of  business,  turned  out  of  his  home, 
and  with  nothing  to  live  upon,  he  was  forced,  re- 
luctantly, to  accept  the  constrained  offer  of  his 
father-in-law  to  go  to  his  house  with  his  family 
until  he  could  get  something  to  do.  Naturally 
independent  in  his  feelings,  this  was  a  painful  trial, 
especially  as  there  was  no  real  cordiality  in  the 
invitation,  and  the  addition  of  his  family  to  that  of 
Mr.  Collins  was  evidently  felt  as  a  burden. 

Some  weeks  after  this  arrangement  had  been 
entered  upon,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  chafing 
him  sorely.  Granger  called  in  to  see  his  old  fiiend 
Day,  to  solicit  from  him  a  vacant  clerkship  in  his 
store.  After  their  meeting,  Day  expressed  the 
sincere  regret  he  felt  at  the  disastrous  result  of 
his  business.'  With  much  bitterness  the  other 
replied : 

'*  Yes,  disastrous  enough ;  but  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it,  now  that  I  am  a  sane  man  again.  Ellis 
Day!  Since  the  hour  I  drew  that  cursed  prize 
in  the  lottery  I  have  been  beside  myself.  I  have 
not  acted,  in  a  single  instance,  with  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  well 
balanced.    I  believa  yon  now ;  but  I  did  not  be- 
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lieve  you  when  yon  told  me  that  money  obtained 
in  the  way  I  obtained  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
never  does  any  good.  You  saw  how  it  would  be 
—you,  like  a  wise  man,  could  foresee  the  evil,  but 
I,  like  a  fool,  passed  on  and  have  been  punished  ; 
and  grievous  and  hard  to  be  borne  is  that  punish- 
ment. It  is  felt  by  me  in  the  most  intimate  as 
well  as  in  the  most  remote  relations  of  my  life. 
Ah,  my  friend!  Your  patience,  prudence,  and 
willingneie  to  wait  for  the  gently  flowing  t^de  that 
bears  us  on  to  fortune  have  met  the  just  reward. 
Like  you,  had  I  been  thus  prudent  and  thus  willing  * 
to  wait,  I  might  now  have  been  safely  advancing 
toward  wealth,  instead  of  being  penniless,  and 
with  spirits  broken,  energy  gone,  and  the  very  light 
of  life  extinguished !" 

Granger  was  deeply  moved. 

The  situation  he  asked  was  promptly  given  to 
him.  But  the  salary  was  only  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.     This  small  sum  was  in  no  way  ade- 


quate to  the  wants  of  Mre.  Granger.  She  could 
spend  it  herself,  twice  over,  in  the  year,  and  be- 
cause she  could  not  get  as  much  as  she  wanted 
from  her  husband,  she  complained  and  fretted  al- 
most constantly. 

Granger  remained  with  Day  only  a  few  months, 
when  his  domestic  irritations  became  so  great  that, 
in  a  fit  of  passion  and  despair,  he  left  the  city, 
and  though  some  years  have  passed,  he  has  never 
since  been  heard  of  by  his  fomily. 

So  much  for  a  prize  in  the  lottery  t  We  agree, 
perfectly,  with  Ellis  Day,  that  no  good  ever  comes 
from  money  obtained  by  this  or  any  other  species 
of  gambling,  and  for  the  reason  already  alleged, 
that  it  does  not  correspond  to  any  use  in  the  com- 
munity ;  but  has  actually  been  obtained  from  those 
who  have  received  no  equivalents  therefor.  Other 
reasons  could  also  be  given,  but  they  must  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  almost  every 
reader. 


THE     POET     TO    A     COQUETTE. 


BT      MK8.      FRANCBS      8.      OSGOOD. 


•Tib  well— tb«  blow  is  felt— forgfre ! 

I  itooped  a  starry  wing, 
That  might  bare  proudly  soared  to  heoTen, 

Oa  thy  poor  heart  to  cling. 


And  wboM  the  lotsi — or  mine  or  thine  1 

I  offered  to  thy  lip 
A  chalice  brimmed  with  glorloaa  wine, 

Whence  thou  didst  lightly  sip. 


For  tkecf  frail  flutterer  of  the  earth, 

I  deigned  my  flight  to  stay ; 
On  tke*t  who  dreamed  not  half  iu  worth, 

I  poured  my  spirit's  ray. 


Thou  didit  not  dream  that  life  was  there,- 

Soul-life^  for  such  as  tkou! 
Thy  hand  dashed  down  the  beaker  rare, 

Thy  lip  belied  the  vow. 


The  proudest,  truest,  loftiest  love. 
That  ever  burned  the  shrine 

Whereon  its  costly  incense  rove, 
JIfy  heart  vouchsafed  to  thine. 


And  I?— oh,  Ood !  'twas  /who  lost 
Th*  immortal  draught  divine ; 

For  thou,  who  could  st  not  fetl  its  eoit,— 
What  was  that  heart  to  thine  ? 


And  thus  the  penalty  1  pay, 
As  few  have  paid  before ; 

When  God-lit  spt'rtt  bends  to  clatft 
What  should  it  look  for  more  1 


Yet,  even  now,  to  ruin  lured— 
Betrayed,  condemned,  forgot — 

My  wounded  pinion  still  1  wave 
Beyond  tky  souUesa  lot ! 


Ay  !  ever  thos  *twill  h«  for  those. 
Who,  graced  with  starry  wing, 

Forego  a  golden  dawn  in  heaven, 
To  round  a  taper  sing. 


Yet  guerdon  just  this  &te  to  me, 
Who  stooped  a  starry  wing, 

That  might  have  bathed  in  Eden  airs, 
Around  a  rose  to  sing. 


*-*>, 


"WEEP    NOT    FOR    HIM    THAT    DIETH." 


BT      EDWARD      J.      PORTER. 


Wbbp  not  for  him  that  dinth !— >tboagh  it  l»e 

A  fearful  taak  the  heart'a  wild  grfef  to  chain, 
And  th«  deep  guab  of  sorrow,  allently, 

In  ill  impetnoua  current  to  rettrain ; 
Weep  not!  for  wilder  deptht  than  human  tight 

Can  pierce,  are  thoie  to  which  the  son!  replieth ; 
Though  darkness  deeper  than  the  stole  of  night 

O'ershadow  us,  weep  not  for  him  that  dieth ! 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth ! — though  our  sphere 

May  mourn  a  radiant  itari  forever  gone, 
Whose  glory  gushes  it  was  wont  to  wear, 

Wreathed  in  whose  light  its  coronal  had  shone ; 
Still  the  wild  splendor  of  its  beams  u  taken. 

Far  holier  spheres  with  gladness  to  illume; 
Though  reft  of  its  bright  gloamings  oun  awaken, 

Weep  not  above  the  spirits  silent  gloom ! 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth  !— though  the  string, 

That  sweetest  swelled  to  pleasure*s  festal  hour. 
Hath  burst  upon  the  lyre ; — *tis  called  to  fling 

The  pealing  wildness  of  its  hallowed  power, 
Where  naught  of  earthly  sound  may  ever  come, 

Amid  the  bright-winged  choristers  of  air ; 
The  early  called  hath  found  the  spirit's  home ! 

Oh,  woo  it  not  from  all  its  brightness  there ! 


V^eep  not  for  him  that  dieth ! — though  the  flower, 

That  poured  its  sweetness  on  the  zephyrs  forth 
In  one  bright  stream,  one  perfume-breathing  shower, 

Hath  withered  in  its  bloom  away  from  earth. 
A  voice  hath  summoned  it  to  other  spheres. 

To  breathe  its  essence  richly  there,  among 
The  purest,  brightest,  holiest  of  parterres. 

And  blend  its  softness  with  the  serapb*s  song. 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dietb !— still  the  sUr 

That  left  our  sphere  more  gloriously  is  shining, 
In  holier  realms ; — the  chord  that  flung  afar 

Its  sweet,  wild  tones  more  rapturously  is  twining 
The  song-wreath  seraphs  weave  around  the  throne 

Of  the  Eternal  One— the  blushing  flower 
la  kissed  by  wandering  breaths,  that  sigh  alone 

Thro*  the  bright  leaves  of  heaven*s  ethereal  bower. 

Then  weep  not  him  that  dieth !— though  it  be  * 

A  fearful  task  the  heart's  wild  grief  to  chain. 
And  tlie  deep  guth  of  sorrow,  silently. 

In  its  impetuous  current  to  restrain  j 
Weep  not!  for  wilder  depths  than  human  sight 

Can  pierce,  are  those  to  which  the  soul  replieth ; 
Though  darkness  deeper  than  the  stole  of  night 

O'eribadow  us,  weep  not  for  him  that  dieth ! 


THE     GATE     OP     THE     DEAD. 


BT      MISS     LOUISA      OLIVIA      HUMTSR. 


£1  Puerto  de  los  Muertos  (the  Gate  of  the  Dead)  is  the  summit  of  a  mountain  on  the  route  from  Mootarey  to  Saltillo.  It 
derives  its  name,  the  Indians  aver,  from  a  bloody  battle  which  took  place  there  between  the  first  conquerors  and  the  natives, 
in  which  the  former  party  were  successful,  though  so  vigorous  was  the  engagement  that  but  kw  even  of  the  victors  survived. 


O'lKLOOXiKO  a  sunny  and  far-spreading  plain. 
There's  a  mountainous  pa^s  in  the  Aztecs*  domain. 
Where  a  battle  was  fought,  agos  since,  it  is  said— 
So  they  call  this  lone  pathway  **  the  Gate  of  the  Dead.** 

The  Gate  of  the  Dead !    *Tis  a  desolate  spot, 
For  it  tells  a  dark  tale  of  the  warrior*s  lot ; 
Of  brave  hearts  that  sought  a  loved  country  to  save, 
But  gained  in  that  struggle  a  warrior's  grave. 

Oh !  wild,  thrilling  thoughts  nerved  each  soul  on  that  day, 
As  they  calmly  went  forth  in  their  battle  array  ; 
For  they  hoped  to  return  ere  the  set  of  the  sun, 
To  raise  the  glad  shout  of  a  victory  won. 
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With  fierce,  burning  ardor  they  pressed  on  the  foe — 

But  the  close  of  that  contest  was  full  of  deep  woe! 

Soon  their  war-song  was  hushed,  and  each  spirit  at  rest. 

While  their  warm  life-blood  crimsoned  the  green  mountain's 
breast. 

And  since  that  dread  morn  those  who  wander  that  way. 
Feel  within  a  low  pleading,  which  e*er  srams  to  say, 
'  Speak  softly  !— step  gently !— ah,  light  be  your  tread  I — 
For  the  ground  *neath  your  feet  is  ■«  the  Gdte  of  the  Dead.**  * 

Thus  will  it  be  ever  with  those  who  draw  near. 
As  they  gaze  on  the  spot  where  the  brave  found  a  bier  ; 
,  Still  that  patliway,  when  ages  on  ages  have  sped. 
Will  be  hallowed  by  all  as  *<the  Gate  of  the  Dead." 


THREE  SKETCHES' FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LESLIE  FAMILY. 


BT 


«  *»  « 


NO.    If, 


Five  years  had  passed  since  the  incidents  recorded 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  Margaret  Leslie  had 
attained  her  twentieth  year ;  and  if  the  eye  of 
her  father  (unconsciously)  rested  with  surpassing 
fondness  on  the  movements  of  one  member  of  the 
household  group,  it  was  for  this  gentle  and  endear- 
ing girl  that  that  glance  was  stayed.  To  the 
graceful  ease  of  manner  which  bad  ever  distin- 
guished Mrs.  Leslie,  Margaret  added  the  contem- 
plative and  highly  gifted  mind  inherited  from  her 
father,  whose  pupil  and  companion  she  had  been 
from  her  earliest  years.  Literature  was  with  her 
aliAost  a  passion,  but  it  was  unaccompanied  by 
pedantic  abstraction  from  the  ordinary  cares  and 
enjoyments  of  life ;  it  was  an  exquisite  relish  for 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  which  led  her  to  con- 
template with  enthusiastic  delight  every  model  of 
wisdom  and  excellence,  and  while  the  pursuit  ele- 
vated, it  also  humbled  ;  for  if  her  attainments 
were  great,  (and  for  a  young  woman  they  were,) 
her  standard  was  so  much  greater,  that  the  com- 
parison could  not  fail  to  check  the  rising  of  vanity. 
Her  education  had  been  rather  profound  than 
showy,  yet  did  she  read  and  converse  in  different 
languages  with  happy  fluency;  she  sketched 
slightly,  but  her  views  were  full  jof  life  and  beauty ; 
and  if  she  had  not  mastered  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  science  pf  music,  she  could  accompany 
the  breathings  of  her  own  rich  voice  on  harp  or 
piano  with  taste  and  feeling.  Perhaps  her  dispo- 
sition was  more  inclined  to  grave  than  gay ;  but 
if  she  did  not  create  mirth  herself,  none  joined 
more  quickly  in  the  playful  jest  bandied  by  others ; 
and  if  there  was  one  feature  predominant  in  her 
character,  it  was  an  absence  and  forgetfulness  of 
self— a  constant  readiness  to  sympathize  in  the 
feelings  of  all  around  her.  To  enjoy  was  to  draw 
forth  her  brightest  smiles ;  but  to  suffer  was  to 
awaken  ewery  generous  affection  in  the  heart  of 
Margaret  Leslie. 

If  it  was  true  that  her  father  regarded  her  with 
any  sentiment  of  preference,  it  was  as  true  that 
Mrs.  Leslie  cherished  something  like  the  same 
kind  of  feeling  for  her  son.  "The  bird  that  we 
nurse  is  the  bird  we  love,"  and  she  had  watched* 
this  cherished  one  through  so  many  fluctuations 


of  hope  and  fear,  and  had  been  repaid  by  so  much 
affectionate  devotion  on  his  part,  that  he  had  be- 
come completely  the  treasure  of  her  life  ;  and  she 
regarded  his  steps,  his  very  look,  with  anxiety,  to 
be  sure  that  in  the  bright  and  animated  youth  be- 
fore her  she  saw  ffhe  fragile  child  that  had  awa- 
kened so  many  apprehensions.  But  if  these  shades 
of  love  were  real,  they  were  not  apparent;  per- 
haps they  were  the  unknown  inmates  of  the  breast 
they  inhabited ;  for  Mr.  Leslie  felt  all  the  father 
in  hijs  heart  when  he  looked  upon  his  son,  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  betrayed  more  pride  than  it  may  be 
was  allowable  when  her  daughter  became  the 
theme  of  conversation. 

Alfred  Leslie  was  possessed  of  a  lively  and  ver* 
satile  mind,  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
high  and  strong  passions,  which  his  father's  exam- 
ple and  precept  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  mode- 
rate and  command.  His  love  was  so  confiding, 
so  relying,  that  the  objects  of  it  could  find  pallia- 
tion for  all  his  faults ;  his  hate  (though  transitory) 
would  nave  been  fearful  to  behold,  if  his  power 
to  revenge  could  have  been  equal  to  his  desire. 

And  Adeline  was  now  a  girl  of  fourteen,  but 
still  the  pet,  the  plaything  of  all,  for  amidst  the 
developements  of  a  rapidly  opening  mind,  she  still 
retained  the  artless  and  joyful  temperament  which 
had  marked  her  happy  childhood. 

And  now,  having  taken  a  peep  into  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Leslie  family,  let  us  listen  to  their  con- 
versation, as  they  sit  in  that  pleasant  parlor  on 
this  sweet  summer's  eve.  That  still  fine  looking 
woman  sitting  in  the  window  is  Mrs.  Leslie ;  she 
is  waiting  her  husband's  return — he  is  unusually 
late  ;  and  that  pretty  girl  by  the  table  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  is  evidently  a  visitor.  Alfred  is 
standing  by  her ;  his  looks  and  bearing  those  of  ft 
man  of  twenty-five,  and  yet  he  is  not  nineteen. 
The  young  lady  has  closed  her  book  ;  Alfred  has 
commenced  a  conversation. 

**  Now,  Emily,  if  you  have  any  secret  affection 
for  my  irresistible  self,  playing  about  your  heart, 
now  is  the  time  to  disclose  it,  for  I  am  greatly  in 
demand  at  present." 

Emily  put  up  her  lip — "  Mr.  Alfred  Leslie  fiast 
cherish  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  own  perfec- 
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tions  than  any  other  does,  to  be  so  elated  by  them ; 
but  what  makes  you  think  yoa  are  so  much  in 
demand  ?** 

"Why,  the  Misses  Travers  have  sent  me  a 
season  Card  to  their  weekly  soirees ;  my  opposite 
neighbor  has  peeped  at  me  through  the  blind  all 
this  afternoon  ;  and  even  the  exclusive  Mary  Sey* 
mour  has  expressed  her  willingness  to  add  my 
name  to  her  visiting  list ;  so  you  see,  Miss 
Emily !" 

*'  But  if  yoa  have  been  so  highly  complimented, 
of  what  use  would  be  the  pretensions  of  so  insig- 
nificant a  person  as  myself?"  ^ 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  ;  you  are  tolerably  hand- 
some— have  transcendant  teeth — ^you  play  ex- 
quisitely, and  I  suppose  possess  a  plantation  or  two 
at  the  south.     I  might  think  of  it." 

"  Mrs.  Leslie,  Mrs.  Leslie,  only  listen  ;  did  you 
ever  hear  such  conceit?* 

"  He  is  a  sad  boy/*  said  the  mother ;  "  but 
don*t  mind  him,  Emily ;  when  he  has  met  with 
two  or  three  rebuffs  from  the  fair  sex,  he  will  be 
more  humble,*'  looking  at  the  same  time  as  if  she 
thought  it  impossible  that  he  could  be  taught  by 
such  a  process. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Leslie  entered.  "  Grood 
evening.  Miss  Marchmont ;"  and  turning  to  his 
wife, "  My  dear,  where  are  Margaret  and  Addy  V 

At  the  mention  of  their  names,  Margaret  and 
Adeline  approathed  from  the  inner  apartment, 
and  as  you  looked  upon  them,  their  arms  entwined 
about  each  other,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  complete  personification  of  differ- 
ing styles  of  beauty.  Margaret's  figure  was  not 
above  the  middle  height,  yet  there  breathsd  such 
an  air  of  dignity  over  its  just  and  beautiful  propor- 
tions, in  her  movements  there  were  so  much  ease 
and  self-possession,  that  you  would  have  termed  it 
commanding ;  and  with  this  expression,  the  high 
clear  brow  w^ith  its  curls  of  raven  hue,  and  the 
decided  style  of  her  fine  features  admirably  bar- 
nfonized.  Her  eyes  were  dark,  deep,  and  loving  ; 
and  if  her  cheek  boasted  not  a  brilliant  bloom,  it 
was  flushed  with  the  warm  hue  of  health  and 
hope.  In  all  she  was  a  fair  creature  and  a  noble  ; 
many  would  have  called  her  queenly.  And  what 
a  contrast  was  Addy,  with  her  low,  childish  form ; 
her  fair  flaxen  curls,  that  covered  neck  and  shoul- 
ders in  their  luxuriance ;  her  sweet,  mild  blue 
eyes,  and  bright  complexion,  varying  with  every 
thought  and  gesture  !  She  was  entirely  of  the 
fair^  kind. 

"  Father,"  said  Margaret,  **  how  late  you  are  ! 
I  have  got  the  book  you  spoke  of  and  have  been 
waiting  to  read  it  to  you." 

'*  Oh  no,  don't  have  reading  to-night,"  inter- 
posed Adeline  ;  '*  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you,  fa- 
ther, about  our  examination." 

"  What !   after  entertaining  Margaret  with  it 


for  the  last  two  hours  ?"  said  Alfred.  "  That 
must  have  been  an  uncommonly  important  afiair, 
Addy." 

"  Oh,  you  think  it  can't  be  important,  because 
it's  about  children  ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  there  were 
some  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  there,  one  in  par- 
ticular. Margaret,  yon  know  him — that  Mr. 
Cavendish  we  saw  at  Niagara ;  and  he  asked  me 
BO  earnestly  if  you  were  not  coming !" 

Margaret  was  standing  by  the  table,  in  the  full 
light  of  the  lanap  suspended  over  it,  and  the  crim* 
son  flush  which  overspread  cheek,  neck  and  brow 
at  this  intimation  riveted  the  attention  of  every 
one  present. 

"  Whew!"  said  Alfred, significantly. 

Margaret  tried  to  smile — to  recover  herself,  but 
it  would  not  do ;  and  saying  she  would  make  her 
father's  tea,  she  harried  from  the  room.  Mr. 
Leslie  went  out  to  partake  of  the  refreshment,  and 
Adeline,  (wondering  what  she  had  said  to  cause 
Margaret  such  painful  confusion,)  followed  also. 

"That  is  a  discovery,"  said  Alfred  in  an  under 
tone  to  Miss  Marchmont. 

"  Quite !  But  I  should  not  have  been  surprised, 
had  I  known  they  were  acquainted;  few  could 
be  insensible  to  the  merits  of  Walter  Cavendish." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?**  asked  Alfred. 

"  Very  well ;  his  guardian  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor in  Augusta ;  and  he  is  esteemed  by  many  de- 
grees  the  finest  young  man  among  us." 

"  Umph  !"  said  Alfred,  musingly.  **  I  thought 
he  inconvenienced  himself  very  much  for  oursakes 
at  the  hotel ;  I  did  not  understand  it  then." 

"  But  you  understand  it  now,"  said  his  com- 
panion, gaily.  "  Can  you  not  see  a  wedding  in  pro- 
spective? Margaret's  blush  has  told  her  secret, 
and  one  like  Margaret  cannot  love  unsought." 

And  Margaret  did  not  love  unsought.  The 
next  morning  came  a  note  from  Mr.  Cavendish  to 
Miss  Marchmonr,  expressing  his  delight  to  find 
that  she  was  in  the  city.  He  would  do  himself 
the  pleasure  immediately  to  offer  his  personal  re- 
spects, and  hoped  he  should  be  allowed  to  renew 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Leslie  family,  which 
had  already  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure.  He 
came,  and  no  veil  of  ceremony  could  conceal  the 
fact  that  he  came  to  win,  by  all  possible  means, 
the  love  of  the  bright  girl  whose  image  had  never 
left  him  from  the  moment  when  he  had  first  beheld 
it.  And  no  long  time  elapsed  ere,  with  the  frank- 
ness and  candor  conspicuous  in  the  southern  char- 
acter, he  made  his  proposals.  Sanctioned  by  the 
daughter,  they  were  tendered  in  due  form  to  the 
father ;  and  when  Miss  Leslie  again  appeared  in 
society,  it  was  as  the  affianced  of  Walter  Caven- 
dish. 

What  a  well-matched  couple !  suited  in  every 
thing  to  each  other,  said  the  world  ;  but  the  world 
is  ever  quick  to  decide.    Its  superficial  eye  looks 
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not  beneath  the  snrface ;  it  seizts  on  what  ia 
prominent,  arranges  the  future  to  its  own  notion 
of  fitness,  and  triumphs  in  the  infallibility  of  its 
own  decisions. 

Walter  Cavendish  was  the  only  child  of  a  Car- 
olinian planter,  and  not  a  professor  of  that  faith  so 
dear  to  the  Leslies ;  but  he  had  received  the  re- 
ligious instructions  of  a  most  exemplary  mother 
till  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  good  seed  she  had 
sown  had  not  been  entirely  unfruitful,  even  though 
by  the  death  of  both  his  parents  he  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  worldly,  and  in  some  re- 
spects unprincipled  guardian.  He  entertained  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  Christian- 
ity, and  supported  them  by  his  example  and  by  his 
affluence.  He  was  the  soul  of  high  and  honorable 
feeling ;  strictly  just,  not  only  in  every  engage- 
ment with,  but  in  every  expressed  opinion  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  He  was  courteous  to  all ;  but 
the  aged,  the  poor,  the  weak,  received  his  blandest 
accents,  exacted  his  kindest  sympathies.  And 
yet,  with  all  those  excellencies,  he  was  proud,  in- 
corrigibly proud.  He  had  ever  turned  with  loath- 
ing from  the  haunts  of  dissipation ;  his  taste  was 
too  refined  for  that ;  but  he  gloried  in  the  strength 
with  which  he  thought  he  had  resisted  temptation 
and  (ept  his  name  without  a  blot ;  he  exulted  in 
talents  and  endowments  which  had  gained  him  so 
much  notice,  and  now  triumphed  more  than  ever 
in  the  thought  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  gained 
the  love  of  Margaret  Leslie.  '  She  was  formed  to 
realize  my  dreams;  she  would  grace  a  throne,' 
he  thought  <  With  what  delight  shall  I  present 
her  to  my  friends  V  It  was  her  greatest  charm 
in  his  eyes,  rhat  ?be  sought  to  live  by  the  influence 
of  that  Spirit  which  casteili  dorxn  high  imagina- 
tions ;  and  when  she  entreated  him  not  to  uHer 
her  such  glowing  praise  for  what  was  but  the  per- 
form!, r.ce  of  her  daily  duties,  and  assured  hiri 
with  the  eamestnebT  i^  Jnith  that  "nu  had  often 
felt  her  insufficiency  to  perform  one  good  action, 
he  would  listen  with,  attention,  but,  with  an  in- 
ward smile,  would  think,  *  It  will  do  very  well  for 
my  gentle  Margaret  to  distrust  herself;  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  ;  but  those  who  have  strug- 
gled with  it  may  surely  rely  upon  their  powers.* 

The  time  had  come  for  Miss  Marchmont's  re- 
turn, and  Cavendish  was  to  accompany  her  to 
Baltimore,  where  she  would  meet  her  brother. 
The  travelling  trunks  were  strapped  to  the  car- 
riage ;  the  family  were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  bid  her  farewell: 

«  Well,  Emily,  if  you  find  that  you  eannot  live 
without  me,"  said  the  teasing  Alfred,  "  when  yon 
get  home  you  can  write,  and  if  I  am  not  taken  up 
I  will  promise  you  to  consider  of  it." 

"  If  vanity  is  a  quality  which  would  influence 
your  choice,  I  can  highly  recommend  my  son," 
interposed  Mr.  Leslie.    "Why  Alfred,  you  are 


getting  worse.    Walter  is  a  much  finer  gentleman 
than  you  are,  and  he  has  no  conceit  at  all." 

"  Oh,  one  great  man  in  the  family  is  enough, 
father  ;  is  it  not,  Margaret  7  He  can  support  its 
dignity ;  but  I  have  a  particular  relish  for  the 
petty  weaknesses,  and  take  them  under  my  pro- 
tection." 

Cavendish  now  entered,  to  say  all  was  ready, 
and  partings  were  exchanged. 

"  I  shall  never  see  Margaret  Leslie  again,"  said 
Emily,  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  took  leave  of  her ; 
"but  you  are  coming  to  Georgia  in  the  spring, 
and  remember,  I  put  in  the  first  claim  for  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Cavendish." 

"It  is  so  arranged,"  said  Margaret,  coloring ; 
"  but  nothing  is  certain,  you  know.*' 

We  speak  words  at  random,  often  from  mere  ina- 
bility to  think  what  else  to  say,  and  when  some  sud- 
den occurrence  recalls  them  to  our  memory,  the 
startled  imagination  looks  back  at  them  almost  in 
the  light  of  prophecy,  and  we  feel  as  if  some  myste- 
rious power  had  possessed  us  to  shadow  forth  the 
coming  event.  So  felt  Margaret  Leslie,  when  she 
thought  of  her  last  words  in  parting  with  Miss 
Marchmont ;  for  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  and 
no  tidings  of  Cavendish  had  been  received.  He 
was  to  stay  but  one  night  in  Baltimere  ;  if  anything 
had  occurred  to  keep  him  there,  he  surely  would 
have  written.  'What  can  be  the  matter?  and 
Margaret  passed  each  succeeding  day  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension.  At  length  he  came,  bni  asked  only 
for  Mr.  Leslie,  and  when  that  kind-hearted  man 
beheld  him,  he  exclaimed  in  surprise, 

"  Why,  Walter,  you  have  been  ill,  very  ill. 
Why  di  j  you  not  let  us  know  V* 

"  This  letter  was  the  cause  of  my  illness,  sir," 
said  Walter,  taking  one  from  his  nocke*-book,  -ni' 
hflP-iing  it  to  him ;  "  and  that  you  could  not  allevi- 
ate. It  was  brought  to  me  at  Baltimore  by  Mr. 
Marchmont.     Will  you  read  it  ?* 

Mr.  Leslie  took  the  letter  ;  it  was  from  an  in- 
timate friend  in  Georgia,  acquainting  Cavendish 
that  the  suspicions  entertained  of  his  guardian 
(from  his  having  so  long  procrastinated  the  settle- 
ment due  on  his  coming  of  age)  had  been  fuUy 
realized.  He  had  played  for  heavy  stakes,  and 
hoping  to  recover  the  property  he  had  lost  of  Cav- 
endish's, be  had  risked  all  his  possessions  upon  the 
throw;  had  failed,  and  unable  to  meet  his  disgrace 
had  fled. 

"  This  is  sad  news,  indeed,  Walter,"  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  slowly,  "  but" — 

"  Do  not  think,"  said  Cavendish,  interrupting 
him,  and  drawing  his  tall  figure  to  its  full  height, 
while  his  under  lip  quivered  with  emotion,  "  do 
not  think  I  came  here  to  ask  you  to  throw  away 
your  daughter  on  a  beggar.  No,  sir  ;  of  my  own 
free  will  I  annul  the  engagement.  I  do  not  even 
ask  a  farewell ;  but  I  have  talents — I  have  abili- 
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ties,  and  in  this  enterprising  conntry  their  pos- 
sessor need  not  want.  If  Miss  Leslie  should 
retain  her  preference — if  I  can  provide  for  her 
plentifally — ^may  I  then  hope  for  your  approba- 
tion?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  my  dear  Walter ;  but  do 
not  arrange  anything  yet ;  meet  my  family  to-night 
as  usual,  and  I  will  see  yon  on  this  subject  to-mor- 
row.    I  will  think**— 

"  I  cannot  enter  your  family  circle  again,  my 
dear  sir,  till  I  know  on  what  footing  I  stand  with 
regard  to  it.*' 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  come 
to  me  to>  morrow,"  said  Mr.  Leslie ;  *'  I  hope  to 
arrange  all ;"  and  they  parted. 

That  evening  Mr.  Leslie  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife.  He  had  wished  for  some  time 
to  retire  from  business ;  he  was  tired  of  its  cares  ; 
his  wealth  was  greater  than  his  wishes ;  and  the 
present  would  be  a  favorable  opportunity  to  esta- 
blish Cavendish  and  Alfred  in  his  stead.  He 
would  leave  in  the  concern  sufficient  money  to 
continue  it  on  its  present  scale,  and  if  Caven- 
dish's proud  spirit  spumed  a  gift  which,  after  all, 
would  not  equal  the  amount  he  had  intended  for 
Margaret's  wadding  portion,  he  could  take  it  as  a 
loan,  and  repay  it  as  opportunity  offered. 

"  X  am  delighted  with  the  plan,  my  dear,**  said 
Mrs.  Leslie  ;  "  but  do  you  think  Walter  will  make 
a  man  of  business  V* 

"  I  think  he  can  make  anything  he  chooses ;  I 
hsve  more  fears  for  Alfred,'*  replied  her  husband. 
"  He  is  very  young,  and  does  not  take  much  to 
business ;  but  I  shall  be  at  hand  to  prevent  im- 
prudences, and  will  try  him."  ' 

When  this  arrangement  was  made  known  to 
Cavendish,  he  entered  into  it  with  alacrity,  thank- 
ing Mr.  Leslie  with  the  true  eloquence  which 
gratitude  inspires;  but  for  the  loan  which  that 
gentleman  delicate^  offered  there  would  be  no 
necessity.  A  relative  of  his  mother's  (for  whom 
ne  bnd  been  named)  had  left  him  a  bequest  when 
a  child,  and  though  slight  at  first,  it  had  been  so 
long  increasing  that  it  would  afford  the  necessary 
sum. 

'*  I  have  but  one  condition  to  make,'*  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  when  all  was  finally  arranged  ;  "  it  is,  that 
you  defer  your  marriage  with  my  daughter  for  two 
years  from  your  commencement;  that  time  is  ne- 
cessary to  test  your  success.*' 

This  condition  was  the  hardest  that  could  then 
have  been  proposed  to  Walter  Cavendish,  but 
after  some  fruitless  cavilling  he  yielded. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  firm  of  Cavendish  and 
Leslie  was  announced  in  the  papers,  and  Walter 
devoted  himself  with  faithful  assiduity  to  the  labo- 
rious duties  of  a  merchant. 

Time  will  fly,  even  with  lovers  waiting  for  their 
union.    It  is  said  of  Jacob  that  he  served  seven 


years  for  Rachel,  and  it  seemed  but  as  a  few  days 
for  the  love  he  had  to  her ;  and  while  this  touch- 
ing expression  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  surpassing 
affection,  it  furnishes  a  solution  for  many  similar 
endurances  in  later  periods. 

The  two  stipulated  years  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  Cavendish  thought  it  best  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Leslie  on  the  subject 

"  Why,  Walter,  you  are  early,**  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  in  reply  to  the  communication.  The  term 
will  not  expire  till  spring,  and  it  is  winter  yet." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,**  argued  the  young  man,  "  I 
have  been  so  very,  very  successful ;  besides  our  reg- 
ular business,  which  was  never  more  prosperous,  I 
have  entered  into  one  or  two  speculations  which 
have  already  yielded  me  something  like  a  com- 
pensation for  the  wealth  I  was  deprived  of,  and  I 
hoped  you  would  not  hesitate." 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate  ;  I  am  already  making  ar- 
rangements to  perform  my  promise ;  but  the  old 
do  not  stir  so  quickly  as  the  young — ^you  must 
give  me  time.  You  know  that  I  have  purchased 
a  country-seat  within  a  pleasant  drive  of  the  city ; 
but  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  I  intend  it,  after 
some  improvements  and  embellishments  from  the 
taste  of  my  children,  for  my  own  permanent  re«- 
dence.  We  shall  take  possession  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  season  becomes  pleasant,  and  as  quickly  after 
that  as  this  house  (which  I  shall  bestow  as  a  wed- 
ding gift  on  my  daughter)  can  be  remodelled  and 
refurnished — why,  then,"  said  the  father,  and 
there  wa^  slight  hesitation  in  his  tone,  "  I  will 
give  you  my  Maggie." 

*'  The  last  is  the  only  gift  I  ask,"  rejoined  Cav- 
endish ;  "  indeed,  sir,  we  do  not  need  the  former.*' 

**  I  know  you  do  not,'*  Mr.  Leslie  replied ;  "  but 
if  ever  you  are  a  father,  Walter,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bestow  on  a  loving  child 
some  things  it  does  not  need.  If  our  Heavenly 
Parent  limited  his  gifts  only  to  our  wants,  the 
world  would  not  be  the  treasure-house  it  is." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Leslie  circle  was  again 
augmented  by  a  visit  from  Emily  Marchmont; 
and  Alfred,  who  imagined  that  this  young  lady 
entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  her  own  attractions 
than  they  warranted,  took  his  usual  delight  in 
teasing  her.  She  said  to  him  one  day,  as  she  sat 
with  true  southern  indolence  dawdling  over  her 
fruit  at  dessert, — "  It  astonished  us  very  much  at 
the  south,  that  Walter  Cavendish  succeeded  so 
well  in  mercantile  pursuits." 

"  Why,"  said  Alfred,  in  reply,  what  did  us  at 
the  south  think  1 — that  he  was  not  endowed  with 
capacities  for  a  merchant  1" 

'*  We  thought,"  said  Emily,  with  a  pretty  toss 
of  her  head,  "  that  he  could'never  bring  his  fine  in- 
tellect to  the  level  of  a  counting-room." 

"  You  had  better  take  care,  lady  fiiir,"  rejoined 
Alfred,  quickly,  **  or  you  may  not  be  able  to  bring 
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yoor  fine  intellect  to  the  level  of  a  counting-room, 
in  thit  campaign  of  youn  againat  our  enterpriaing 
young  merchantfl.** 

The  war  of  words  went  on,  and  playful  badin- 
age waa  becoming  angry  sarcaam,  when  Margaret 
interposed. 

"  Come,  Emily,  there  ia  yet  time  for  a  walk ; 
suppose  we  take  one,  and  punish  Alfred's  imperti- 
nences by  not  asking  him  to  accompany  us." 

Miss  Marchmont  assented,  and  they  left  the 
room  to  prepare. 

"Now  what  will  you  do,  Alfred  1**  said  Ade- 
line. "  I  know  you  like  to  walk  with  the  pretty 
Emily,  and  they  will  not  have  you  without  an 
tpology." 

"  Oh,  ril  manage  it,  Addy.  1*11  go  out  first- 
meet  them  accidentally,  and  trust  me,  Emily  will 
not  risk  a  beau  for  the  aake  of  an  apology ;  you'll 
see" — and  taking  his  hat,  away  he  went. 

"  Don't  you  think  Emily  Marchmont  is  changed 
since  she  was  last  here  ?"  said  Adeline,  as  she  sat 
alone  with  her  aunt — ''she  seems  so  restless — 
wants  us  to  do  so  much  to  amuse  her,  and  after 
all  ahe  is  dissatisfied." 

"  She  never  possessed  a  well-directed  mind,  my 
dear,"  applied  Mr&  Leslie,  "  and  since  she  was 
with  us  she  has  been  in  a  great  deal  of  company — 
that  kind  of  company  which  fills  the  mind  with 
wild  and  feverish  excitement,  and  leaves  it  a  prey 
to  ennui  and  emptiness." 

"  Ah,  how  we  throw  away  our  happiness  when 
we  vitiate  our  taste  for  innocent  pleasures,  mo- 
ther," said  Adeline.  "  I  don't  think  she  enjoys  her- 
self here." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  for  that,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Les- 
lie. Her  brother.  Dr.  Marchmont,  has  served  your 
father  materially,  and  I  would  wish  to  make  our 
house  pleaaant  to  his  sister — beneficial  too,  if  it 
might  be,"  pursued  the  kind  lady,  muaingly, "  for 
ahe  is  a  motherless  girl." 

It  was  twilight  when  the  walking  party  returned, 
and  Alfred  smiled  in  triumph  to  Adeline  as  he 
entered  with  them.  Addy  was  just  running  up 
stairs,  and  she  called  to  him  to  follow  and  tell  her 
how  it  was.  Mrs.  Leslie  went  out  at  the  same 
moment,  and  Emily  and  Margaret  were  left  to- 
gether. 

This  was  the  hour  which  Margaret  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  spend  alone  with  Cavendish, 
but  finding  that  Miss  Marchmont  never  left  the 
drawing-room,  he  had  begun  to  defer  his  visits  till 
the  evening  had  commenced. 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  Margaret,  that  you  .are  not 
coming  south  to  live,"  said  Emily,  as  she  flung 
herself  listlessly  on  the  sofa.  "  Your  activity  and 
energy  would  astonish  them  all,  and  yon  would 
find  no  one  to  sympathize  with  you,  for  we  don't 
admire  such  things  in  ladies." 

**  It  is  well  for  me,  Emily,  in  every  respect," 


replied  Margaret,  "  that  I  am  not  coming  to  the 
south  ;  for  now  J.  hope  ever  to  live  in  the  bosom 
of  my  own  dear  family,  and  even  in  this  house 
which  is  almost  precioua  in  my  sight ;  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  precious  reccollections.  But 
have  yon  never  found,  Emily,  that  those  events 
which  we  most  dread,  are  often  in  the  government 
of  a  kind  Providence  made  the  very  provision  for 
our  happiness.  For  instance,  if  Walter  had  not 
met  with  his  misfortune,  I  should  have/  had  to 
leave  my  sweet  home." 

"  I  don't  know,  Margaret.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  religion,  I  am  sure ;  but  I  have  not 
thought  so  much  on  these  things  aa  you  have." 

"Respect  is  a  cold  word,  dear  Emily,"  said 
Margaret,  taking  her  companion's  hand  in  hers. 
"  We  must  cherish  a  warmer  feeling  for  the  pure 
requisitions  of  our  holy  religion,  if  we  hope  for  its 
comforts  in  the  day  of  advernty — ^for  its  strength 
in  the  hour  of  temptation." 

Emily  did  not  reply — perhaps  she  did  not  give 
much  heed  ;  but  in  after  times  there  was  a  period 
when  that  twilight  conversation  came  to  her 
memory  with  many  a  touching  and  bitter  recol- 
lection. 

The  family  now  dropped  in;  te^was  served, 
and  after  that  social  meal  came  the  recreation  or 
employment  that  oflered.  Adeline  seated  herself 
at  the  piano;  the  rest  drew  around  a  table  on 
which  were  scattered  books,  prints  and  ladies' 
worii. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  when 
Miss  Marchmont,  who  had  been  unconsciously 
humming  the  tune  which  Adeline  was  ploying, 
exclaimed,  "  That  is  a  lively  air ;  come,  Mr.  Cav- 
endish, (I  don't  mind  asking  you,  as  you  are  al- 
most married,)  come,  let  us  waltz  to  it." 

'*  Ah,  my  dancing  days  are  done,"  said  Caven- 
dish, "  since  I  became  a  man  of  business.  I  don't 
think  1  even  recollect  the  step.'i 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  do — you  waltzed  so  well.  . 
Come,  you  will  soon  get  it — iar-aUa-la'* — and 
drawing  him  from  the  seat,  ahe  put  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  they  were  soon  treading  the 
giddy  mazes  of  the  dance. 

Margaret  and  her  mother  exchanged  glances. 
It  was  an  amuyment  in  which  the  Leslies  did 
not  partake,  and  though  Cavendish's  graceful  and 
measured  step,  snd  Emily's  light,  easy  form  would 
have  inspired  with  delight  the  admirers  of  the 
dance,  Margaret  did  not  look  on  with  pleasure, 
and  she  gladly  obeyed  a  sumn^ons  from  Alfred  to 
another  apartment. 

"  Can  Margaret  be  jealous  V*  said  Emily,  aa  she 
pauaed  to  take  breath. 

'*  Jealous !"  replied  Cavendish,  and  an  expres- 
sion almost  of  scorn  curled  his  full  lip,  as  he  re  • 
peated,  "Jealous!  Margaret  Leslie  jealous!" 

The  waltz  was  finished  when  Margaret  returned^ 
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but  Walter  did  not  take  bis  usual  place  by  her 
side ;  his  spirits  were  exhilarated,  and  he  remain- 
ed bandying  jests  and  uttering  gay  sallies  with 
Emily. 

"  I  think  we  waltz  admirably  together,*'  said 
she.  **  What  a  delightfal  couple  we  would  make," 
in  a  pretended  whisper. 

"  Oh,  charming,"  said  Cavendish ;  "  such  a 
happy  union  as  has  been  frustrated  ;  but  there  is 
ever  some  bar  to  loving  hearts ;  the  course  of  true 
love,  you  know** — and  much  more  there  was  in  the 
same  strain. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Leslie  informed  his  wife  that 
he  had  received  introductory  letters  from  friends 
abroad,  by  two  gentlemen  who  were  travelling 
through  the  country  ;  the  one  English,  the  other 
a  native  of  Germany. 

"  I  shall  invite  them  here  of  course,  in  a  social 
way,"  he  said ;  "  but  as  I  think  they  are  travelling 
with  some  view  to  literary  notice  when  they  return, 
and  as  our  country  has  been  often  unfiiirly  han- 
dled in  that  way,  I  would  like  to  gather  around  us 
those  from  whom  they  may  form  a  juster  opinion 
of  its  merits.  Will  you  oblige  me,  my  dear,  by 
preparing  a  suitable  entertainment  at  which  I  may 
introduce  them  to  our  friends  V 

The  wish  of  the  father  was  a  law  to  this  happy 
household ;  the  second  day  of  the  ensuing  week 
was  named  for  its  execution,  and  all  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  necessary  preparations.  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  Margaret  exercised  all  their  taste  and 
ingenuity  in  every  department.  Adeline  practised 
diligently  all  her  music,  and  Alfred,  to  whom 
teasing  was  becoming  a  second  nature,  took  down 
a  dictionary  to  enrich  his  conversation  with  criti- 
cal phrases  for  the  tratellers.  Even  the  languor 
of  Emily  was  dissipated.  There  would  be  a  par- 
ty, and  that  promised  something. 

The  evening  came,  and  wealth,  and  taste,  and 
loveliness  lent  their  light  to  adorn  the  scene,  and 
for  our  republican  country  it  was  a  brilliant  one. 
It  was  not  a  meeting  solely  for  the  purposes  of  friv- 
olous pleasure  ;  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  good  as- 
sembled there  ;  but  learning  threw  aside  its  robes 
of  state,  wisdom  unbent  her  brow  severe,  and  good- 
ness smiled  spontaneously.  And  mirth  came,  too ; 
not  as  she  comes  when  urged  by  unnatural  excite- 
ment, but  in  easy,  happy  flow,  with  light  step  and 
with  unclouded  brow. 

The  foreigners  were  polished,  gentlemanly  men, 
of  middle  age,  and  though  Alfred  had  accused 
Emily  of  a  crusade  against  northern  merchants 
only,  she  began  to  debate  within  herself  whether 
England  might  not  provide  a  pleasant  home,  or 
even  more  distant  Germany  possess  some  attrac- 
tions. She  waited  with  some  impatience  the 
ceremony  of  introduction ;  but  all  her  graceful 
prettinessess  were  thrown  away ;  even  her  spright- 
liest  sallies  did  not  elicit  the  admiration  she  ex- 
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pected;  and  it  was  only  when  Margaret  made 
ingenuous  inquiry,  or  modestly  proffered  local 
knowledge,  that  they  seemed  really  interested. 
Emily  was  piqued,  and  determined  that  the  com- 
ing of  Cavendish  should  afford  retaliation. 

Walter  was  late  ;  he  had  been  inevitably  detain- 
ed, and  when  he  came  in  Margaret  was  singing. 
There  was  a  crowd  abouC  the  harp,  and  seeing 
Emily  in  a  comer  he  sat  down  by  her.  "  I  am 
glad  you  are  come,"  she  said,  '*  I  was  feeling  quite 
lonely." 

At  this  moment  Adeline  came  to  request  some 
music  from  Miss  Marchmont,  but  she  would  not 
comply. 

"  Do  come,  Emily,**  urged  Adeline  ;  "  Marga- 
ret has  been  raising  such  high  expectations  from 
your  powers !" 

"  Then  I  had  better  not  destroy  my  reputation. 
Oh,  no ;  I  will  stay  here.'* 

"  But  you  will  not  destroy  your  reputation,**  said 
the  artless  Adeline ;  even  Alfred  says  you  play 
exquisitely.** 

"  But  there  may  be  better  judges  present  than 
Alfred.** 

The  young  emissary  was  losing  patience,  when 
Cavendish  interposed.    "  Why  not  play,  Emily  1 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  earn  laurels.** 
Will  you  sing  with  me  V*  said  Emily. 
Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.    But  you  had  better 
play  those  pieces  in  which  you  so  excel.'* 

**  No,  I  will  play  one  song  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  your  voice  ;  only  one  song  for  Mr.  Cav- 
endish," she  repeated,  as  she  took  her  place  at  the 
piano. 

The  piece  was  finished,  and  no  entreaty  could 
procure  another ;  on  its  completion  the  fair  per- 
former took  Walter's  arm  and  left  the  musical 
circle.  They  passed  a  group  in  which  were  stand- 
ing Mr.  Leslie,  Margaret  and  the  foreigners,  and 
there  Walter  would  have  lingered,  but  Emily  had 
not  yet  visited  on  Margaret  the  neglect  of  the 
travellers. 

"  There  is  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  views  on 
that  table,**  she  said.  "  You  must  let  me  show 
them  to  you." 

They  approached  the  table.  Cavendish  had 
visited  the  scenes  from  which  they  were  sketches, 
and  they  were  animatedly  discussing  them,  when 
Mr.  Leslie  drew  near. 

<*  Walter,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  you  to  the  strangers,"  he  said  ;  "  will 
you  come  with  me  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  now,  Mr.  Leslie,"  interposed  Emily, 
in  her  most  vivacious  accents.  **  You  would  not 
be  so  cruel  as  to  take  him  away  while  he  is  ex- 
plaining these  delightful  sketches  to  me.  I  cannot 
spare  him  now." 

Even  Mr.  Leslie's  temper  was  mfHed  by  her 
pertinacity,  and  be  turned  away  in  silence.    Emily 
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retained  Walter  near  her,  but  she  soon  found  that 
hia  attention  flagged,  and  that  his  eye  was  fol- 
lowing where  Margaret  was  moving;  but  she 
could  talk  fluently,  and  feelingly  when  she  chose, 
and  she  turned  the  conversation  to  themes  which 
she  knew  would  interest  her  listener.  They  were 
still  engaged  in  them  when  the  signal  for  supper 
was  given,  and  Walter  had  the  mortification  to 
see  the  English  stranger  oflTer  his  arm  to  Marga- 
ret as  the  company  prepared  to  follow  Mrs.  Leslie 
to  the  refreshment  room. 

The  guests  had  departed — the  rooms  were  emp- 
ty, and  Walter  found  himself  for  the  first  time  that 
evening  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed. 

"How  have  you  enjoyed  yourself,  loveliest, 
best?*  he  said,  gazing  fondly  on  her  countenance. 

**  Oh,  pretty,  tery  well !"  she  replied ;  "  and  yet 
not  so  much  as  I  expected ;  and  you,  has  the  eve- 
ning been  pleasant  to  you  V 

**  Far  from  it,"  said  Waller.  "  It  has  been  very 
tedious.** 

••How  so?"  rejoined  Margaret,  in  surprise. 
*  You  had  Emily  with  you  all  the  lime." 

Walter  looked  quickly  in  her  face.  Suspicion 
is  the  fruit  of  a  mean  mind,  he  thought ;  I  would 
not  that  it  should  pollute  my  Margaret's.  But  one 
look  into  that  face  assured  him  that  all  there  was 
untroubled  trust,  and  he  replied,  "You  cannot 
think  her  society  a  compensation  for  yours." 

"  Perhaps  not  to  you,  Walter,"  she  relumed ; 
**  but  certainly  her  conversation  is  sometimes  very 
interesting.  She  is  highly  accomplished,  and  I 
think  her  a  very  engaging  girl.*' 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Cavendish,  "but  my 
thoughts  are  so  occupied  with  one  dear  object,  that 
they  seldom  rest  long  upon  another." 

We  will  pause  here — perhaps  our  readers  will 
not  desire  a  longer  passage  from  a  lovers'  inter- 
view. 

The  winter  was  now  fast  breaking  up,  and  the 
approach  of  the  loveliest  of  the  seasons  might  be 
perceived  as  its  soft  breath  blew  on  the  delicate 
blossom,  and  brightened  the  tender  herbage.  We 
say  the  loveliest  of  seasons,  for  we  have  oAen 
thought  that  if  ever  external  nature  possessed  the 
power  to  heal  the  broken  spirit^  and  win  the 
gloomy  from  despair,  it  must  be  when  after  an  ice- 
bound winter  some  bright,  glad  day  oi  spring  decks 
nature  in  her  loveliness,  and  woos  us  out  to  hope 
and  to  rejoice. 

Adeline  Leslie's  young  heart  had  scarcely  known 
a  sorrow,  and  yet  a  gladder  spirit  stirred  its  im- 
pulses as  she  placed  some  flowers  in  the  windows 
of  Mrs.  Leslie's  sitting-room,  which  overlooked 
the  street,  and  which  first  obtained  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  and  then  sat  down,  apparently  to  watch 
their  growth.  Alfred  was  reclining  on  a  couch, 
in  all  the  pleasures  of  convalescence  after  a  slight 
cold,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  had  her  sewing.    In  some 


sudden  turn  the  conversation  glanced  on  Emily 
Marchmont. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  fault  with  any  one,"  said 
Adeline ;  **  but,  indeed,  I  do  not  like  Emily's  be- 
havior, and  if  I  was  Margaret  I  should  not  like  it 
either." 

"  Why,  Adeline  ?"  said  Mrs.  LesUe.  "  I  hope 
I  am  not  proud  even  of  my  children  \  but  surely 
you  would  not  have  Margaret  to  be  jealous  of 
Emily." 

"  I  would  not  have  her  jealous  of  any  one,"  re- 
plied Addy ;  "  but  if  I  had  a  lover  (and  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  bright  face  in  an  opposite  mirror  per- 
haps suggested  the  idea  that  such  a.  thing  was 
possible,)  I  would  like  all  his  attentions  mywlf." 

"Jealousy,  all  jealousy,"  interrupted  Alfred, 
who,  ever  satirizing  Emily  when  present,  felt  bound 
to  defend  her  in  absence.  "  How  you  would  lord  it 
over  a  lover,  Addy !  The  poor  man  would  never 
dare  to  look  right  or  left  without  your  leave.** 

"  No  such  thing,  Alfred  ;  you  don't  know  how 
I'd  do  at  all.  But  I  am  sure  you  don't  think  Em- 
ily acts  right ;  she  draws  Walter's  attentions  when 
Margaret  wants  them.** 

"Oh!"  shouted  AUred,  incredulously;  "she 
draw  Walter's  attentions  when  Margaret  wants 
them !" 

"  Why,  yes,  Alfred ;  did  she  not  challenge  him 
to  a  ractt  when  we  were  all  on  horseback,  and 
keep  him  till  it  was  nearly  dark  7  and  when  Mar- 
garet wanted  to  introduce  him  to  the  Belmonts, 
of  whom  she  thinks  so  highly,  did  she  not  keep 
him  singing  with  her  till  they  were  gone  V* 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  Addy ;  your  eyes  magnify.  1 
was  riding  with  Margaret,  and  she  is  always  well 
pleased  with  my  escort ;  and  if  she  had  wanted  to 
introduce  Walter  to  the  Belmonts,  she  had  only  to 
have  asked,  and  he  would  have  left  Emily.  But  I 
see  how  it  is — you  are  going  to  be  a  tartar  to  your 
miserable  helpmate  ;  you'll  walk  him  straight." 

.  The  conversation  was  here  ijhecked  by  a  car- 
riage driving  to  the  door.  Walter  Cavendish 
alighted,  and  in  a  few  moments  re-entered  it  with 
Miss  Marchmont. 

"  Well,  this  is  high  doings,"  said  Adeline,  col- 
oring, as  it  drove  oflf. 

"  Emily  is  a  very  giddy  girl;  what  can  this 
mean  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Leslie. 

"It  means,"  said  Margaret,  entering,  with  a 
smile,  "  that  Walter  is  sadly  perplexed.  He  had 
asked  Emily  to  go  to  the  Academy,  and  she  had 
fixed  on  this  morning ;  and  when  he  found  that  I 
was  going  out  with  you,  mother,  to  the  place,  he 
would  have  postponed  their  engagement,  but.  she 
would  not  let  him  oflT.  I  cannot  help  smiling,  yet, 
to  think  of  his  chagrin." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  gone,  though,"  said  Mrs. 
Leslie ;  "  for  your  father  wanted  him  to  accompany 
us.    He  wishes  his  opinion  about  the  grounds.** 
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*'  I  am  sorry  too,  mother ;  but  be  will  go  with 
pleasure  at  any  other  time  ;'*  and  the  party  aepa- 
rated  to  prepare  for  the  ezcurBion. 

That  evening  Cavendish  aslied  Margaret  if 
Miss  Marchmont's  visit  would  not  soon  reach  its 
terminatioHi  and  when  she  told  him  that  the  en- 
suing week  was  fixed  for  her  return  he  expressed 
unmingied  pleasure. 

*'  Why,  Walter,  ahe  entertains  so  high  an  opin- 
ion of  you  that  it  is  ungrateful  to  be  glad  because 
she  is  going." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  her  opinion  "  re- 
plied Walter ;  "  but  it  cannot  indemnify  me  for 
the  leases  1  sustain  through  her." 

•'  What  losses,  Walter  T' 

"  Why,  to  speak  the  truth,  she  annoys  me 
greatly  in  many  ways ;  but  worst  of  all,  she  cur- 
tails the  little  time  that  I  pass  alone  with  you, 
Margaret." 

Margaret  said  nothing,  but  her  dark  eye  flashed 
an  uncontrollable  joy  at  the  thought  that  she  was 

so  dear. 

By  this  time  the  foreign  gentlemen  had  become 
quite  at  ease  in  the  family  of  the  Leslies,  and  it 
excited  no  surprise  when  the  Englishman  called 
one  morning  and  desired  an  audience  of  Mr.  Les- 
lie. He  thanked  thai  gentleman  very  warmly  for 
the  hospiiatuy  he  had  received  ;  entered  mto  some 
pariiculars  of  his  situation  in  his  own  country,  and 
tinished  by  desiring  to  know  if  the  affections  of 
Mias  Leslie  were  disengaged. 

Mr.  Leslie  answered  with  his  customary  candor 
that  they  had  long  been  pligbted,  and  that  the 
time  appointed  for  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
them  was  fast  approaching. 

Disappointment  overspread  the  frank  counten- 
ance ot  the  Briton. 

"  I  thought  so ;  I  feared  so,"  he  said ;  "  and  yet 
I  have  lingered'  here  in  some  indefinite  hope,  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  miJes  away  fur  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  for  which  I  came.  But  I 
thank  you  for  your  candor,  my  dear  sir,  and  in 
return  1  assure  you  that  I  should  have  been  but 
too  proud  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  your  fair 
daughter  to  circles  of  high  consideration  in  my 
island  home.  And  that  pretty  blue-eyeU  sparkler 
of  yours,"  he  continued,  trying  to  give  the  conver- 
sation a  lighter  tone,  "she  would  be  a  lovely 
flower  for  some  younger  man  to  transplant  to  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  one  of  my  years  must 
not  be  tempted  to  that  folly.  And  now  fieirewell, 
sir  i  you  must  make  my  parting  to  your  family  at 
present,  for  we  leave  to-morrow.  1  shall  see  them 
when  we  return,  previous  to  our  embarkation  ; 
but  now  I  leei  that  there  is  danger  still  ;**  and 
with  all  kind  wishes  the  open-hearted  Englishman 
departed. 

From  that  time  Waller  Cavendish  gave  Mr. 
Leslie  no  rest  till  the  preparations  for  removal 


were  commenced,  and  finding  they  were  near  at 
hanJ,  Emily  Marchmont  took  her  leave. 

The  villa  of  which  the  Leslies  took  poMcsaion 
was  beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  such  a  place  as 
would  make  one  forget  that  there  was  care,  or 
bustle,  or  confusion  in  the  world;  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding,  and  for  the  future  residence 
of  Cavendish  and  Margaret  went  speedily  on. 

The  morning  was  named,  and  if  auguries  might 
be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  the 
clear  blue  sky,  the  unclouded  atmosphere  of  that 
one  promised  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 
They  were  married ;  at  the  same  altar  at  which 
Margaret  Leslie  had  knelt  from  childhood  ahe 
plighted  her  vows  to  the  chosen  of  her  heart,  and 
received  his  to  cherish  and  protect  while  life  re- 
mained. 

The  wedded  pair  commenced  their  first  journey 
in  life  alone,  and  when  the  Leslies  returned  to 
their  home  all  felt  the  vacuum,  but  to  Alfred  it 
was  most  oppressive,  for  he  had  loved  his  sister 
with  a  love  passing  the  measure  of  a  brother's 
affections.  She  had  been  the  confidante  of  his 
every  feeling  from  his  most  childish  days,  and  his 
hot  and  fiery  impulses  had  been  so  often  stayed  by 
her  calm  and  gentle  reasonings  that  with  his  affec- 
tion there  had  mingled  a  kind  of  reverence,  and 
he  by  no  means  relished  the  idea  that  another 
possessed  a  more  exclusive  right  to  her  society 
than  himself.  He  walked  out  into  the  grounds, 
and  as  he  surveyed  them  again  and  again,  he 
thought — *'  This  place  has  certainly  changed,  or 
else  my  taste  has.  1  thought  it  the  lovehest  spot 
on  earth  when  I  first  saw  it ;  but  now  it  seems 
tasteless  and  insipid.  It  will  be  very  dull  here, 
and  I  suppose  Margaret  and  Cavendish  will  not 
be  endurable  for  six  months.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
oh,  I  have  it !  I'll  go  to  Europe,  and  when  I 
come  back,  if  I  cannot  find  any  thing  else  to  amuse 
me  rii  get  married.  Father  cannot  refuse  his 
consent  now,  for  I  have  worked  like  a  dog  these 
two  years,  and  have  got  to  be  altogether  the  moat 
prudent  person  in  the  world." 

Mr.  jjeslie  was  not  quite  persuaded  that  Alfred 
had  worked  like  a  dog,  nor  was  he  sure  that  he 
was  the  most  prudent  person  in  the  world ;  but  he 
gave  his  sanction,  if  Mrs.  Leslie's  assent  could  be 
obtained. 

Here  was  a  poser ;  but  Alfred  knew  where  his 
mother  was  vulnerable,  and  he  did  not  despair. 
He  sought  her  immediately  and  told  her  how  long  • 
he  had  wished  to  visit  foreign  climes ;  of  the  im- 
provement it  was  sure  to  be  to  him ;  urged  that 
he  had  been  much  confined  to^business,  and  hinted 
that  such  close  application  might  not  agree  with 
his  health. 

This  was  sufficient ;  Mrs.  Leslie  had  long  feared 
it  would  ir^jure  him — (Alfired  spent  at  least  four 
hours  a  day  in  the  counting-room)— and  no  doubt 
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the  voyage  would  be  beDeficial ;  but  to  go  alone !  if 
his  father  or  fihe  could  accompany  him  ! 

"  It  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure," Alfred  replied;  "but  you  know  father  has 
said  he  will  never  cross  the  Atlantic  again,  and  I 
could  not  inconvenience  you,  dear  mother,  by 
compelling  you  to  follow  my  rambles." 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  about  to  assert  her  indifference 
to  the  inconvenience,  when  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  that  a  mother  might  not  be  as  indispensable 
a  companion  to  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  as 
she  had  been  to  the  boy  of  thirteen.  She  there- 
fore yielded  the  point,  solacing  herself  with  the 
thought  that  she  would  provide  every  possible  rem- 
edy for  the  recurrence  of  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  stow  them  among  his  effects. 

'  What  will  he  do  with  these  things?'  thought 
Adeline,  as  she  assisted  her  aunt  in  concocting 
syrup  after  syrup.  *  If  they  were  any  thing  to 
give  away,  he  would  soon  get  rid  of  them ;  but 
unless  there  be  an  uncommon  number  of  invalids 
on  board  the  good  ship  Caledonia,  the  sea  will  be 
their  only  receptacle  ;'  and  her  conscience  excused 
her  as  she  passed  somewhat  slightly  over  their  pre- 
paration. 

To  resolve,  with  impatient  and  eager  spirits,  is 
to  do  ;  and  after  waiting  only  till  the  return  of  the 
bride  had  been  greeted  with  the  customary  forms, 
Alfred  Leslie,  with  a  light  heart,  a  full  purse,  and 
a  medicine  chest  tl)at  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
travelling  physician,  embarked  for  London.  His 
father  saw  him  on  board  ;  and  when  he  bade  him 
farewell,  he  placed  a  parting  gift  in  his  hand.  It 
was  a  small,  neat  book,  and  but  one  glance  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  that  book  which 
had  formed  the  rule  of  his  own  life ;  and  Alfred 
resolved  in  his  inmost  heart,  that  morning  and 
evening  should  not  pass  without  its  perusal.  Many 
such  promises  have  been  made,  but  these  were 
kept. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  wedded  happiness 
of  the  lovers  1  But  little  ;  for  joy,  though  a  pleas- 
ant thing  in  the  experience,  is  dull  enough  in  the 
description.  Let  it  suffice,  when  Margaret  gave 
a  parting  glance  to  the  earthly  paradise  in  which, 
the  world  forgetting,  its  cares  shut  out,  they  had 
lived  only  for  each  other,  she  thought  that  though 
there  might  be  long  days  of  sober  bliss  in  store,  the 
brightest  spot  on  earib^s  pilgrimage  was  passed. 
She.  was  mistaken ;  there  were  moments  of  ex- 
quisite joy  still  in  reserve. 

A  year  had  elapsed  since  their  marriage,  and 
she  saw  with  delight  that  Cavendish  entertained  a 
passionate  fondness  for  children;  that  he  watched 
with  eager  interest  all  their  little  movements ;  that 
he  never  tired  of  their  infantine  sports.  She  saw 
it  with  delight,  for  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother. 

The  historian  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Eng- 


land says,  that  she  died  in  the  most  exulting  mo- 
ment of  a  woman's  and  a  wife's  existence.  Now 
we  cannot  say  to  these  things,  for  we  are  alone  in 
the  world  ;  nor  husband  nor  child  gladdens  our 
pathway ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Margaret  seemed 
to  have  derived  a  new  being  from  the  hour  in 
which  she  put  her  son  into  his  father's  arms,  and 
heard  the  deep,  low  tones  of  Cavendish,  as  he  re- 
plied, "  Now,  Margaret,  you  have  made  me  blest 
indeed  ;  you  have  given  me  riches  surpassing  the 
treasures  of  Golconda." 

We  have  confessed  ourselves  old  and  single, 
and  that  is  ail  one  as  to  acknowledge  that  we  are 
soured  and  crabbed ;  yet  have  our  frozen  sympathies 
often  warmed  into  tenderness,  as  we  saw  that  fair 
mother  assisting  with  eager  joy  the  first  footsteps 
of  the  infant  tottler,  or  heard  her  hashing  her  tired, 
playful  child  to  rest  with  the  low  notes  of  her 
evening  hymn. 

In  about  some  eighteen  months  another  claimant 
for  love  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  little  blue-eyed 
girl.  The  boy  had  been  christened '  William  Leslie,' 
in  honor  of  his  grandfather ;  and  Mrs.  Cavendish 
would  fain  have  called  this  one  for  her  mother,  but 
her  husband  most  strongly  insisted  that  it  should 
bear  no  name  but  '  Margaret.' 

Adeline  was  now  the  happiest  of  the  happy,  for 
part  of  every  day  she  spent  in  Margaret's  nursery, 
and  even  the  least  of  the  little  ones  soon  began  to 
crow  and  clasp  its  tin^r  hands  at  hgr  approach. 
Mrs.  Leslie  thought  (as  grandmothers  are  apt  to 
think)  that,  except  her  own,  no  such  children  had 
ever  entered  this  mortal  world  before  ;  and  even 
Alfred,  who  had  returned  from  his  lengthened  tour, 
acknowledged  that  if  all  the  little  gentry  were 
X  managed  as  well  as  Margaret's,  they  would  not 
be  the  unmitigated  troubles  that  they  were. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  one  day,  in  their 
tete-O'tete  dinner.  Cavendish  informed  his  wife 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  announcing  the  death 
of  Dr.  Marchmont.  "  1  am  not  surprised,  too,  to 
hear,"  he  added,  "  that  from  bis  thoughtless  habits 
of  life  he  had  become  considerably  involved.  He 
died  insolvent." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  Emily?"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  Was  she  not  wholly  dependent  on  her 
brother?" 

*'  Pretty  much,  I  believe,"  said  Cavendish. 

Margaret  was  silent  for  a  moment.  '*  Shall  I 
not  write,  Walter,  and  ask  her  here  for  a  visit  ?  I 
understand  that  she  has  not  lived  on  kind  terms 
with  her  sister-in-law,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  her." 

'*  You  may  do  as  you  please,  Margaret,"  replied 
Cavendish ;  "  but  you  know  she  is  not  a  companion 
much  suited  to  our  tastes." 

"  But,  dear  Walter,  we  should  consult  our  hu- 
manity and  not  our  tastes  at  present.  If  you  do 
not  object,  I  will  write  |'*  and  Uie  letter  was  sent. 
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It  met  with  an  immediate  reply,  and  warm 
thanks  for  the  kindneM  which  had  prompted  the 
invitation ;  and  when  Margaret  saw  the  d^ection 
which  grief  had  imparted  even  to  the  thoaghtleas 
Emily,  every  kind  sympathy  was  called  forth  for 
her  relief. 

She  had  been  with  them  a  fortnight,  when  Mar- 
garet said  to  her  husband,  in  speaking  of  her, 
"  Why  should  we  not  ofier  her  a  home  with  us? 
I  want  a  companion  very  much,  and  should  have 
long  since  begged  Addy  of  my  father,  but  that  I 
knew  it  would  not  be  listened  to." 

"  But  Addy*B  warm,  loving  nature  is  very  differ- 
ent from  Emily's,"  replied  Cavendish.  **  Presently 
her  sorrow  will  wear  away,  and  then,  if  I  mistake 
not,  her  indolent  selfishness  will  predominate 
again.'* 

**  Indeed,  Walter,  you  speak  harshly." 

"  I  speak  truly,  my  dear  Maggie.  I  have  known 
her  from  a  child.  She  is  pretty,  and  not  ungifted 
or  unaccomplished ;  she  can  make  herself  very 
interesting j  but  indolence  and  a^lfi^h^em  were 
always  her  characteristics." 

Margaret  thought  her  husband  was  prejudiced 
against  her,  and  said  no  more ;  but  not  many  weeks 
passed  before  she  was  glad  he  had  restrained  her 
fi-om  following  the  impulse  of  her  generosity.  Em- 
ily did  relapse  into  her  former  self,  and  again 
tasked  the  ingenuity  of  all  about  her  to  amuse  and 
interest  her.  ^ 

Margaret's  little  girl  was  now  taken  ill,  and  so 
severely  that  it  obliged  her  constant  attendance  in 
the  nursery  ;  and  Adeline,  scarcely  less  apprehen- 
sive than  herself,  watched  the  child  with  almost 
equal  fondness. 

"  Do,  dear  Adeline,"  said  Margaret,  one  morn- 
ing, "  see  if  you  cannot  provide  some  entertainment 
for  Emily.    She  must  be  very  lonesome." 

''  I  cannot  help  it,  sister,"  replied  Adeline.  "  I 
have  wasted  all  my  powers  upon  her,  and  the  only 
move  I  can  induce  her  to  make  is  from  the  sofa  to 
the  piano.  She  won't  even  talk  to  me  ;  it  is  only 
when  Walter  is  in  that  she  condescends  to  exert 
herself  so  much." 

*'  Then  he  must  entertain  her,"  said  Margaret, 
laughing,  "  till  Maggie  gets  well.  We  will  send 
him  down  as  soon  as  he  comes  in." 

But  Walter  Cavendish  was  too  anxious  a  father 
to  leave  his  child  while  111,  and  Emily  remained 
alone.  When  the  little  girl's  convalescence  allowed 
Margaret  to  return  to  the  drawing-room,  Emily 
one  day  expressed  a  wish  for  a  ride— a  ride  on 
horseback. 

**  That  can  be  easily  accomplished,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  Walter  will  accompany  you  with  pleasure, 
and  you  can  stop  and  see  mother ;  she  tiiinks  it 
strange  that  you  do  not  come  there  oftener." 

The  ride  was  taken,  and  afforded  so  much 
pleasure  that  it  was  frequently  repeated ;  and  Em- 


ily began  to  manifest  some  degree  of  life  and  ani- 
mation. 

But  there  was  a  change  in  Walter,  too,  which 
excited  more  of  Margaret's  interest,  and  gradtially 
began  to  dimiitish  her  happiness.  His  spirits,  which, 
always  lively,  were  never  boisterous,  now  seemed 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  veriest  caprice. 
Sometimes  he  was  extravagantly  gay,  and  then 
dull  and  moody,  as  she  had  never  before  seen  him. 
Margaret  remarked  it  to  him,  and  begged  to  know, 
with  fond  solicitude,  if  any  thing  troubled  him. 
There  was  petulance  in  his  tone  as  he  answered, 
"  If  women  have  no  troubles,  they  are  sure  to  im- 
agine some.  There  is  not  half  the  change  in  me 
that  there  is  in  you." 

«  Why,  Walter,  what  does  that  mean  7"    ,  * 

**  That  you  are  getting  dull  and  low-spirited ; 
and  these  are  not  the  brightest  charms  in  the  eye 
of  a  husband." 

"  I  know  they  are  not.  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  had  Buffered  my  apprehensions  to  sadden  me ; 
but  I  will  do  better,  dearest;"  and  the  husband 
was  won  by  her  sweetness,  and  assured  her  with 
caresses  that  it  was  all  her  foolish  fimcy. 

But  the  fancy  had  daily  food  to  strengthen  it. 
Margaret  felt  that  something  was  wrong,  and  vain- 
ly sought  to  find  the  change  in  herself.  The  next 
evening,  after  tea,  as  she  put  on  her  shawl  and  bon- 
net, Walter  inquired  where  she  was  going. 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  dearest;  that  it  is  Thure* 
day  evening  7 — the  bell  is  tolling  for  our  church 
service." 

**  Oh,  yea,  I  hear ;  but  yon  must  excuse  me  this 
evening.    I  am  too  tired  to  go  out  again." 

"  I  can  easily  excuse  you,  if  you  wish  it ;  but, 
Walter,  had  you  not  better  make  some  exertion  ? 
You  know  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  it." 

"Indeed^ I  cannot,  to-night;  but  I  will  walk 
with  you  to  the  door." 

"  No,  not  if  you  are  so  much  fatigued ;  I  will 
take  Thomas  " — and  Cavendish  resumed  his  seat. 

When  Margaret  returned,  the  rooms  were 
empty.  On  inquiring  she  found  that  Miss  March- 
mont  and  Mr.  Cavendish  had  walked  out.  What ! 
when  he  was  too  much  fatigued  to  go  to  church ! 
Margaret  stood  aghast.  Their  voices  were  now 
heard,  and  as  they  entered  Cavendish  eagerly  de- 
manded which  way  she  came  home ;  adding,  that 
the  evening  was  so  beautiful  it  had  tempted  them 
to  walk,  and  they  had  returned  by  the  church  to 
bring  her  back.  Margaret  tried  to  smile  and  to 
be  satisfied. 

Some  few  days  afler,  as  Walter  was  leaving 
home  in  the  morning,  he  said  to  her,  "  Oh,  Mar- 
garet, I  forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday  that  your 
mother  is  ill  and  wishes  you  to  come  to  her." 

"You  forgot,  Walter'" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Cavendish,  coloring.  *<  It  was 
late  when  Alfred  told  n%— too  late  for  you  to  go.* 
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"  I  will  order  the  carriage  immediately,"  said 
Margaret)  rising ;  "  bat  if  inother  ia  ill,  I  had  bet- 
ter not  take  the  children." 

"No,"  aaid  Walter;  « they  will  only  be  in  the 
way.    Leave  them  at  home." 

Margaret  spent  the  morning  with  her  mother, 
and  thought  she  wqald  be  in  time  for  dinner  at 
home;  but  the  dessert  was  on  the  table  when 
she  arrived,  and  Emily  and  Walter  were  loitering 
over  it.     Her  first  question  was  for  the  children. 

**  They  are  in  the  nursery,"  said  Walter,  oare- 
lessly ;  '*  bat  I  have  not  seen  them." 

There  stmck  a  chill  to  Margaret's  heart. 
When  had  he  sat  down  to  a  single  meal  without 
having  first  caressed  the  little  onesi — and  it  was 
with  a  straggle  that  she  repressed  the  teats  from 
her  eyes. 

At  this  moment  little  William  bnrst  into  the 
room,  followed  by  the  nurse  with  the  infant. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  the  nurse, 
**  for  bringing  them  down  without  orders ;  bat  when 
they  heard  your  voice,  I  could  not  keep  them ;" 
and  William  was  already  testifying  his  rather  bois- 
terous delight  at  his  dear  mamma's  return. 

"  What  nerves  you  must  have,  Mn.  Cavendish," 
said  Emily,  laughing,  "  to  be  able  to  endure  the 
noise  of  children.  I  confess,  my  poor  head  aches 
with  it  already." 

"  I  never  heard,  Miss  Emily,  that  mothere  found 
the  happiness  of  their  children  oppressive,"  said 
Margaret,  calmly ;  and  was  taking  the  in&nt  in 
her  arms,  when  Walter  interposed. 

*<  Let  them  go  back  again.  Nurse,  take  them 
away  immediately ;"  and  as  the  door  closed  upon 
them,  he  replied  to  the  disappointed  look  of  his 
wife — "  We  make  ourselves  foolish  about  our  chil- 
dren, Margaret.  We  must  have  new  regulations. 
The  nursery  ia  certainly  the  proper  place  for  them ; 
but  they  are  so  indalged  they  will  not  stay  there  a 
moment." 

Margaret  could  have  answered  him,  that  they 
never  left  it  but  for  morning  exercise,  till  they 
were  brought  down  to  see  him  when  he  came  in 
to  dinner ;  but  she  was  not  one  to  engage  in  fruit- 
less altercation,  and  she  sought  hastily  to  tarn  the 
conversation. 

"  Shall  we  ride  this  aflemoon,  Emily  t"  said 
Cavendish,  when  the  meal  was  finished. 

Emily  assented. 

«  J  suppose  yon  are  too  much  fotigued  to  ac- 
company us,  Margaret!"  he  continued,  looking 
toward  her. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  seemed  to 
think  she  could  go ;  l^ut  at  present  she  was  too 
much  fatigued,  and  they  went  alone. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  which  was  at  first  a 
speck  in  the  horizon  increased  daily  to  a  cloud ; 
and  Margaret's  spirits  began  to  sink  under  her  ua- 
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easiness  and  apprehension.  Her  husband  grew 
more  and  more  neglectful  of  his  religions  duties ; 
they  no  longer  read  and  prayed  together ;  and 
when  she  related  to  him  the  progress  of  the  benev- 
olent schemes  in  which  she  was  interested,  the 
warm  sympathy  which  he  had  always  shown  was 
wanting.  This  change,  to  a  wife  who  valued  her 
husband's  welfare  as  her  own  soul,  was  sufficient 
to  inspire  agony  beyond  description.  *  I  can  pray 
for  him,'  she  thought,  *  and  that  is  all  I  can  do ; 
for  he  will  not  bear  an  allusion  to  the  subject.' 
And  she  did  pray,  as  thoee  only  do  who  feel  that 
the  cure  of  their  grief  is  not  in  themselves.  This 
was  her  sole  resource  for  consolation;  the  only 
sympathy  she  ssked  was  from  Him  who  had  formed 
the  heart,  and  who  alone  knew  its  bitterness.  *  Of 
what  should  I  complain/  she  thought,  *  if  I  could 
bear  to  complain  of  him  even  to  those  who  love 
me  so  dearly;  for  he  is  not  onkind — he  is  not 
even  neglectful  to  me ;'  and  with  this  thought 
she  determined  to  rally  her  spirits,  and  to  put  forth 
all  those  graces  which  he  had  once  found  so  capti- 
vating. But  it  was  all  in  vain  that  she  exercised 
every  talent  she  possessed  to  charm.  Walter  ap- 
proved and  admired  all  she  did,  but  the  interest, 
the  watchfulness,  the  life  of  his  love  seemed 
quenched.  He  had  long  ceased  to  attend  the 
weekly  services  of  their  church  himself,  but  one 
evening,  as  Margaret  obeyed  the  signal  for  pre- 
paration, he  said  to  her,  "  It  is  too  unpleasant  to 
go  out ;  I  wish  yon  would  stay  at  home  to-night." 

**  It  does  not  rain,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  is  only 
a  little  damp,  and  the  walk  is  a  short  one.  Have 
you  no  other  reason  for  wishing  me  to  remain  ?" 

*'  What  if  I  should  say  I  wanted  your  company 
at  home  ?" 

*  That  would  be  strange,'  thought  Margaret ; 
but  there  was  a  third  person  presrtit,  and  she  for- 
bore the  expression. 

**  My  reasons,  then,"  said  Cavendish,  pursuing 
the  subject,  "  are,  that  I  do  not  approve  of  your 
going  out  evenings ;  and  till  I  change  my  opinions, 
I  desire  you  to  give  up  the  lectures.  You  once 
flattered  me  with  the  belief  that  my  wishes  were 
Bufiicient  to  regulate  your  conduct." 

"  In  every  thing,"  said  Margaret,  •'  excepting 
thoee  services  which  I  owe  to  a  higher  Being,  to 
whom  both  you  and  I  at  no  very  distant  period 
must  render  an  account." 

Cavendish  did  not  reply,  and  Margaret  spent  the 
evening  as  usual ;  bat  from  that  period  his  man- 
ner toward  her  froze  into  the  most  rigid  formality 
—a  formality  that  no  effort  on  her  part  could 
dispel; 

'  This  I  canncTt  endure,'  thought  Margaret  '  I 
cannot  live  and  suffer  such  misery.  There  must 
be  some  deep  cause  that  I  do  not  see,  for  it  all ;' 
and  as  she  pondered  in  her  memory  all  their  past 
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life,  her  thoagfats  involuntarily  glanced  to  Emily 
Marchmont  as  connected  with  it.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  trembled  at  the  poenble  ii^ostice  of  the 
surmise  ;  '  but  at  all  events,'  she  reasoned,  '  I  am 
not  bound  to  retain  her  with  me,  and  if  I  have 
ceased  to  desire  her  for  a  guest,  it  is  hypocritical 
to  seem  to  wish  it.  I  will  speak  of  it  to  Walter ;' 
and  the  first  time  that  an  opportunity  oflfered,  she 
embraced  it  to  hint  her  wishes.  She  could  not 
have  listened  more  intently  for  his  answer,  had  the 
decision  of  her  destiny  depended  on  it.  It  came 
too  soon. 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware,  Mrs.  Cavendish,  that  this 
house  is  yours  ;  and  Miss  Marchmont  is  an  early 
friend  of  mine.  But  I  beg  that  you  will  use  no 
ceremony ;  if  the  presence  of  any  one  under  your 
roof  is  disagreeable,  you  have  but  to  say  so." 

"Now,  Walter,"  said  the  unhappy  Margaret, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  you  know  that  you  do  me 
cruel  injustice.  You  know  that  I  think  nothing 
mine — that  I  wish  for  nothing  but  your  affec- 
tion.'' 

It  was  seldom,  very  seldom,  that  Margaret  shed 
tears ;  and  it  was  not  in  Cavendish's  nature  to  re- 
sist them.  He  said  nothing,  but  he  put  his  arm 
around  her  and  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and  slight 
as  the  circumstance  was,  it  served  to  renew  the 
broken  cords  of  hope  in  Margaret's  bosom. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  in  comparative  hap- 
piness to  her,  for  there  are  times  when  afiection 
will  subsist  long  upon  a  look,  when,  as  she  entered 
the  breakfast -room  one  morning,  she  saw  their 
little  Willie  climbing  up  a  chair  near  where  his 
father  was  standing,  and  while  yet  unobserved, 
she  beheld  Cavendish  take  him  in  his  arms  and 
embrace  him  repeatedly.  A  tide  of  joy  rushed 
to  her  heart.  '  Oh,  the  cloud  is  past,*  she  thought ; 
mid  while  he  was  yet  stooping  over  the  child,  she 
advanced  and  rested  her  hand  fondly  on  his  shoul- 
der. He  started  when  he  saw  her — shook  her 
hand  hastily  from  him,  and  hurried  from  the  apart- 
ment ;  but  ere  he  left  it,  Margaret  caught  one 
glance  which  sank  deeply  in  her  memory.  It  was 
filled  with  various  and  contending  emotions,  and 
sorrow  seemed  strangely  breathed  through  all. 

Thomas  now  entered  to  say  that  his  master 
would  not  breakfast  at  home  ;  and  too  much  hurt 
to  think  of  sitting  down  by  herself,  Margaret  was 
returning  to  her  own  room  when  she  remembered 
Emily.  The  young  lady  generally  took  the  morn- 
ing meal  in  her  own  apartment,  but  courtesy 
required  that  her  pleasure  should  be  asked,  and 
the  servant  returned  with  the  answer  that  Miss 
Marchmont  would  be  down  immediately.  Mar- 
garet felt  unfit  for  company  ;  most  of  all  perhaps 
unfit  for  hers;  but  as  she  entered,  with  a  pale 
cheek  and  heavy  eye,  the  coldness  of  her  manner 
vanished. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Emily  V*  she  said. 


"  No,  I  have  taken  cold,*'  replied  the  latter. 

"  I  think  you  want  exercise,"  rejoined  Mar- 
garet. I  have  an  engagement  this  morning,  and 
cannot  go  with  you ;  but  the  carriage  is  at  your 
service — ^had  you  not  better  take  it  and  ride  out  ? 
You  do  not  like  children,  or  I  would  offer  Wil- 
liam's company  \  he  would  be  delighted." 

"  No,"  said  Emily ;  "  I  have  slept  ilJ>and  if  you 
please  I  will  confine  myself  to  my  own  room  this 
morning." 

Margaret  anented — gave  her  usual  time  to  the 
duties  of  her  nursery,  and  was  about  to  prepare 
for  her  engagement,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to 
her  by  Thomas.  It  had  no  direction,  no  seal,  and 
Margaret  thought  that  the  scrawled  hand  in  which 
it  was  written  was  strange  to  her ;  but  on  looking 
at  the  bottom  she  saw  the  well  known  signature, 
"  W.  Cavendish/'  and  hastened  to  read  it.  It 
was  as  follows : 

"  Believing  suspense  to  be  the  worst  of  earth's 
miseries,  I  would  not  leave  you  in  ignorance  of 
my  actions.  I  have  left  you,  Margaret,  and  when 
you  read  this,  shall  be  many  miles  distant  on  my 
way  to  another  country.  I  do  not  deny  that  one 
rash  step,  oTie  grievous  error,  has  driven  me  to  this 
measure  ;  but  having  taken  ihait  I  deem  it  base 
and  unmanly  to  abandon  the  helpless  being  who 
has  shared  my  degradation.  She  needs  my  suc- 
cor and  support  more  than  you  possibly  can  ;  for 
she  has  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  reputation,  friends 
and  country  for  my  sake,  and  you,  Margaret — 
you  would  not  vary  a  single  evening's  occupation 
to  my  wishes.  But  why  do  I  write  this  to  one 
whose  cold  nature  cannot  comprehend  the  devo- 
tion of  a  love  like  hers ;  whose  strict  judgment 
cannot  palliate  the  fault  of  ungoverned  afliections  ? 
I  did  not  mean  to  talk  of  fieelings,  but  only  to 
state  actions.    And  to  return  to  them. 

"  The  laws  of  your  country  are  open  to  you ;  but 
I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  that  you  will  seek 
redress  in  them,  and  they  will  give  yon  no  advan- 
tage which  I  will  not  readily  yield  without  their 
authority.  If,  then,  you  choose  to  retain  my 
name,  my  purse  will  ever  be  open  to  your  demands. 
My  children — I  leave  to  your  care ;  they  could  not 
be  in  better." 

•        •        «         *        «        »        • 

It  was  early  evening,  and  a  chill  and  almost 
wintry  wind  had  just  subsided  as  the  Leslie  car- 
riage drove  to  the  door  of  the  well  known  mansion. 
Adeline  looked  out  at  the  window. 

*'  Margaret  is  out,  or  else  she  is  getting  tired  of 
her  housekeeping,"  she  said,  laughingly,  to  her 
uncle  ;  "  for  there  are  no  lights  in  the  drawing* 
room  ;  the  shutters  are  staring  open,  and  the  cur- 
tains are  undrawn." 

,  They  entered  the  apartment ;  the  children  were 
playing  on  the  rug,  and  seemed  delighted  that 
some  one  had  come  to  dispel  the  silence. 
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"  Nurse,  where  is  your  mistress  f '  said  Adeline  ; 
and  the  good  woman  answered  in  such  a  tone  of 
grief  that  Adeline  trembled.  **  I  say,  where  is 
Margaret?"  she  repeated. 

"  In  her  own  ipom,"  said  the  nurse  sadly. 

"  Go  to  her/'  said  Mr.  Xieslie  ;  "  and  if  she  is 
ill  let  me  know  ;"  and  he  sat  down  with  the  little 
ones  on  his  knees. 

Adeline  flew  up  stairs,  and  by  the  flickering 
blaze  which  the  fire  cast  up  she  saw  Margaret, 
still  in  her  morning  dress,  seated  at  a  table,  with 
an  open  letter  lying  on  it. 

*'  May  1,  sister  V*  she  said,  and  without  wailing 
for  an  answer,  began  the  epistle.  The  first  peru- 
sal seemed  to  convey  no  meaning  to  her  bewilder- 
ed senses,  and  she  read  again ;  then  flinging  it 
down,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Ah,  X  see  it  all  now  ;  it  is 
that  vile,  that  wicked  girl.  Ob,  sister,  you  have 
brought  it  on  yourself.  Any  one  but  you  would 
have  suspected  her  long  ago." 

"  Did  you  suspect  her,  Adeline  ]'* 

"  Why,  I  did  not  dare  to  suspect,  to  think  any 
one  so  bad;  and  yet  1  feared.  But  Margaret, 
dear  Margaret,  don't  look  so !  why  don't  you  cry, 
weep,  do  anything  but  sit  so  quiet  and  look  so 
hopeless." 

"  Adeline,  I  have  not  shed  one  tear ;  but  I  think 
I  am  ill ;  there  is  a  distress  in  my  head.  Will 
you  send  for  my  father  and  mother,  and  let  me 
give  my  children  to  their  care,  and  then" — the 
words  were  lost  in  an  unintelligible  murmur. 

Margaret  was  carried  lo  her  bed,  and  days  and 
nights  were  spent  by  her  loving  relatives  around 
it  in  anxious  watchings  and  fearful  expectation. 

Alired  Leslie  received  the  communication  of 
what  he  termed  the  disgrace  of  his  family  as  might 
have  been  expected.  **  The  paltry  villain,"  he 
muttered,  "did  well  to  place  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  between  himself  and  an  incensed  broth- 
er's wrath.  But  I'll  find  him  yet,  and  he  shall 
taste  a  little  of  the  bitterness  he  has  mixed  for 
others." 

Adeline  could  not  at  once  learn  to  trample  on 
the  memory  of  him  who  had  been  enshrined  in 
her  imaginings  as  the  kind,  the  generous,  the 
good ;  and  when,  after  looking  on  Margaret  and 
her  little  ones,  indignation  swelled  her  heart,  she 
poured  it  upon  Miss  Marchmont.  "  It  was  all  her 
doings;  if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  they  would 
have  been  happy  yet." 

But  the  parents,  broken-hearted  for  the  blow 
which  had  bowed  their  darling  to  the  dust,  uttered 
no  murmur,  no  reproaches.  The  Most  High  ruleth 
not  only  in  the  armies  of  Heaven,  but  among  the 
inhabitants  of  earth.  They  had  experienced  from 
His  kindness  long  years  of  good,  and  should  they 
not  take  evil  at  his  hand,  and  trust  his  wisdom  and 
his  mercy  stiin 

In  about  two  months  afler  the  elopement,  Mr. 


Leslie  received  a  letter  from  Walter  Cavendish,  in 
which  he  desired  to  withdraw  his  name  and  capi- 
tal from  the  firm  of  Cavendish  and  Leslie,  saying 
that  he  had  already  found  an  investment  for  it  in 
England.  He  named  a  gentleman  who  was 
known  to  Mr.  Leslie  in  this  country  as  his  agent, 
and  desired  that  reference  might  be  made  to  him 
for  any  sums  that  were  demanded  by  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish and  the  children. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Leslie  made  a  cold  reply. 
He  entered  into  the  statements  and  arrangements 
necessary  for  settling  the  business ;  but  as  it  re- 
garded his  daughter,  he  said  that  though  it  was 
not  his  intention  that  by  the  guilt  of  others  she 
should  be  deprived  of  a  single  luxury,  he  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  was  fully  able  to  continue  to  her, 
by  his  own  means,  all  she  at  present  enjoyed.  For 
the  children,  as  long  as  they  remained  under  her 
protection,  they  were  his,  and  by  him  alone  should 
they  be  maintained. 

Perhaps  (such  is  the  nature  of  wayward  man) 
this  cold  and  distant  language,  from  one  who  had 
never  before  uttered  a  harsh  or  unkind  word  to 
him,  was  more  bitter  to  the  mind  of  Walter  Cav- 
endish than  any  of  the  reproaches  of  conscience 
had  yet  been. 

A  little  time  after  this,  Mr.  Leslie  and  his  son 
were  sitting  together  and  conversing  of  Margaret's 
ilhiess. 

"Dr.  Mowbray  now  thinks,"  said  her  father, 
"  that  the  complaint  is  successfully  baffled ;  and 
if  the  apathy  in  which  her  spirits  seem  steeped 
can  be  shaken,  that  there  is  no  bar  to  her. re- 
covery." 

"  And  what  if  she  does  recover  V*  said  Alfred 
gloomily.  She  will  only  die  more  slowly,  when 
she  finds  that  she  is  a  mark  for  scorn  to  point  at." 

"  She  will  not  be  a  mark  for  scorn  to  point  at," 
said  the  agitated  parent.  Envy  itself  can  find  no 
blemish  in  my  child.  You  will  see,  my  son,  that 
her  life  and  character  will  inspire  respect  and 
sympathy  from  the  good,  even  in  the  delicate  and 
embarrassing  situation  in  which  she  is  placed  ; 
from  the  insults  of  the  bad  her  relatives  can  pro- 
tect her." 

"  Insult !"  said  Alfred,  grinding  his  teeth ; 
"  they  had  better  name  her  name  with  lightness. 
I  could  have  choked  even  a  woman  whom  I  heard 
inquiring,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  for  the  health  of 
the  deserted  Mrs.  Cavendish.  What  will  be  the 
use  of  her  recovery?"  he  uttered  again  to  himself, 
as  his  father  left  the  room.  "  We  shall  have  the 
outward  form,  but  not  the  spirit  of'  Margaret 
Leslie  ;  we  shall  never  see  one  of  her  smiles 
again." 

Alfred  was  mistaken.  Margaret  recovered,  and 
she  did  smile  again ;  if  there  was  sadness,  there 
was  sweetness  in  it  too ;  and  as  her  parents  watch- 
ed her  fostering  the  growth  of  her  children,  eagerly 
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fleizing  every  opportonity  to  lead  their  youog  minds 
to  the  pnrsait  of  knowledge  and  goodness,  they 
bleoed  the  indulgent  Heaven  that  had  left  them, 
after  so  severe  a  trial,  so  much  of  happiness. 

How  truly  is  it  the  spirit  in  which  we  meet 
affliction  that  gives'  it  its  poignancy  or  lightens 


its  bitterness !  and  who,  oh  who  can  take  despair 
to  the  heart,  when  so  many  blessed  and  gentle  in- 
fluences are  ever  ready  to  revive  and  comfort  it? 
None  need  give  up  hope  ;  none,  for  the  faint  can 
be  strengthened,  the  sorrowing  can  be  comforted, 
the  guilty  can  be  pardoned. 


{To  be  continued.) 


STANZAS. 


BY      JAMBS      CARRUTHEBS. 


Rich  the  portiooleu  of  sorrow, 

Tabernacled  in  the  paat; 
They  whoee  clouds  have  no  to-morrow, 

By  aelf-tun  waimth  lifted,  caat. 

Unto  whom  ii  giyen  the  number 
Of  the  pleasure*  worth  desire, 

And  to  wake  to  life  from  slumber, 
In  firoition  but  to  tire. 

Joyously  whose  pathway  tendeth 
Wheresoever  hope  would  stray, 

And  for  whom  but  feebly  bleodeth 
Darkness  with  afifaction's  ray. 

A  sweet  form  of  beauty  wasted 
Kound  a  heart  no  longer  ftve, 

With  a  cop  already  tasted, 
Murmuring,  *What  am  I  to  thee?* 

Thus  my  daily  fbtare  paaseth. 

Not  a  motion  on  her  track ; 
Elsewhere  treasure  death  amasseth. 

And  my  waiting  heart  looks  back. 

£*en  for  eomfoit  aadly  resting 
On  the  truth  of  what  hath  been, 

Set  amidst  the  gloom  investing, 
Where  all  perfect  light  was  seen. 

Thus  I  inly  muted  when  slowly 

A  Toice  won  upon  my  ear, 
Uttered  in  a  tone  so  holy 

That  f  gladly  thought  it  near. 

At  the  first,  as  half  repressing 

Borne  desire,  so  softly  low, 
Like  a  first-bom  breath  caressing 

Flowers  o'er  which  it  wished  to  blow. 

Ere  to  words  the  sound  was  broken, 
To  my  heart  the  meaning  crept— > 

Wherefore  have  thy  lips  thus  spoken, 
And  thine  eyes  so  sorely  wept  1 

One  wiah,  oh,  thou  gracious  spirit! 

In  fulfilment  would  reply — 
Thy  condition  to  inherit, 

Then  take  wings  and  heavenwwd  fly. 

Child,  thou  hast  not  left  the  bower 
or  thy  youth,  round  which  the  breath 

Of  all  things  breathe  whoae  gift  is  power 
To  allure  froiv  thought  of  death. 


Wouldst  thou  to  thy  God  be  nigber? 

Lo  thine  eyes  thus  set  on  him 
Would  but  droop  in  riaing  higher, 

And,  more  dazzled,  be  more  dim. 

Spirit !  if  from  earthward  longing 
Of  the  saints  who  live  above, 

Thou  hast  learned  the  atrength  belonging- 
Cleaving  unto  human  love : 

Marvel  not  my  lips  are  restless, 

My  soul  weary  without  years ; 
For  the  feast  is  spread  but  gncstless, 
'  Dust  each  wearied  banner  bears. 

Moveless  is  the  outer  portal 
Of  this  darkened  temple,  lain 

Open  once  to  one  fair  mortal, 
And  forever  closed  again. 

Who  scarce  on  my  charmed  beholding 
Had  been  grafted,  in  surprise; 

Scarce  had  budded,  ere  unfolding 
Beraph  wings,  ahe  gained  the  skies. 

Once  by — now  a  vision  traceless, 

Only  but  in  memory  mine ; 
Yet  ihat  Tision  as  eifaceless 

As  its  subatanoe  is  divine. 

Marvel  at  the  will  which  rendeth— 
Swift  the  spirit  utterance  sought : 

He  who  takes  is  he  who  seodeth'- 
List,  and  purify  thy  thought. 

By  a  loveliness  enchanted, 
The  faint  ahadow  of  Hit  face, 

Thou  with  earth  hadst  covenanted, 
Failing  of  a  higher  place. 

End  in  means  hath  oft  concealment, 
Bleasing  cometh  of  griers  pain ; 

Unto  thee  be  the  roTealmeot, 
Though  the  present  fruit  be  vain. 

Thy  Creator's  mercy  moveth 

Over  all— man,  aeraphim; 
All  that  He  hath  made  He  loveth^ 

Give  thy  worship  unto  Him. 

Then  like  aephyn  fondly  wreathing 
Evermore  day*8  dbtant  throne. 

Self-same  adoration  breathing, 
Thoa  and  she  shall  still  be  One. 
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"  Kate,  Kate,"  said  Aunt  Prudence,  shaking  her 
bead  and  finger  at  the  giddy  girl. 

•*  It's  irue,  aunt.  What  I  marry  a  tailor  ?  The 
ninth  part  of  a  man,  that  doubles  itself  down 
upon  a  board  with  thimble,  scissors  and  goose ! 
gracious !" 

"  Pvc  heard  girls  talk  before  now,  Kate ;  and 
I've  seen  them  act  too  ;  and  if  I  am  to  judge  from 
what  I've  seen,  I  should  say  thnt  you  were  as 
likely  to  marry  a  tailor  as  any  body  else." 

"  I'd  hang  myself  first !" 

"Would  you?" 

**  Yes,  or  jump  into  the  river.  Do  anything  in 
fiict,  before  I'd  marry  a  tailor." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  a  merchant 
tailor  ?" 

'*  Perhaps  I  would,  though  !  A  tailor's  a  tai- 
lor, and  that  is  all  you  can  make  of  him.  *  Mer- 
chant tailor  !'  Why  not  say  merchant  shoe-ma- 
ker, or  merchant  boot-black ?    Isn't  it  ridiculous  ?" 

"Ah  well,  Kate,"  said  Aunt  Prudence,  "you 
may  be  thankful  if  you  get  an  honest,  industrious, 
kind-hearted  man  for  a  husband,  be  he  a  tailor  or 
a  shoe -maker.  I've  seen  many  a  heart-broken 
wife  in  my  day  whose  husband  was  not  a  tailor. 
It  isn't  in  the  calling,  child,  that  you  must  look 
for  honor  or  excellence,  but  in  the  man.  As  Burns 
says — 

'  Th«  man**  the  gold  for  a*  that.'  ** 


« 


But  a  man  wouldn't  stoop  to  be  a  tailor/' 

"  You  talk  like  a  thoughtless,  silly  girl  as  you 
are,  Kate.  But  time  will  take  all  this  nonsense 
out  of  yon,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  I  could 
tell  you  a  story  about  marrying  a  tailor  that  would 
surprise  you  a  little." 

"  I  should  like,  above  all  things  in  the  world,  to 
hear  a  story  of  any  interest,  in  which  a  tailor  was 
introduced." 

"  I  think  I  could  tell  you  one." 

"  Please  do,  aunt.  It  would  be  such  a  novelty. 
A  very  rara  aw,  as  brother  Tom  says.  I  shall 
laugh  until  my  aides  ache." 

"  If  you  don't  cry,  Kate,  I  shall  wonder,"  said 
Aunt  Prudence,  looking  grave. 

"  Cry  ?  oh,  dear !  And  all  about  a  tailor ! 
But  tell  the  story,  aunt." 


"  Some  other  time,  dear." 

"  Oh,  no.  Pm  just  in  the  humor  to  hear  it  now. 
I'm  as  full  of  fun  as  I  can  slick ;  and  I  shall  need 
all  this  overflow  of  spirits  to  keep  me  up  while 
listening  to  the  pathetic  story  of  a  tailor." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  Kate.  It  may  require 
all  the  spirits  you  can  muster,"  returned  Aunt 
Prudence  in  a  voice  that  was  quite  serious.  "  So 
I  will  tell  you  the  story  now." 

And  Aunt  Prudence  then  began. 

"  A  good  many  years  ago,  I  was  quite  a  young 
girl  then,  two  children  were  left  orphans  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years.  They  were  twins — brother 
and  sister.  Their  names  I  will  call  Joseph  and 
Agnes  Fletcher.  The  death  of  their  parents  left 
them  without  friends  or  relatives,  but  a  kind- 
hearted  tailor  and  his  wife,  who  lived  neighbors, 
took  pity  on  the  children  and  gave  them  a  home. 
Joseph  was  a  smart,  intelligent  lad,  and  the  tailor 
thought  he  could  do  no  better  by  him  than  to  teach 
him  his  trade.  So  he  set  him  to  work  with  the 
needle,  occasionally  sent  him  about  on  errands, 
and  let  him  go  to  school  during  the  slack  season. 
Joseph  was  a  willing  boy,  as  well  as  attentive,  in- 
dustrious and  apt  to  learn.  He  applied  himself  to 
his  books  and  also  to  his  work,  and  thereby  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  good  tailor.  Agnes  was 
employed  about  the  house  by  the  tailor's  wife,  who 
treated  her  kindly. 

As  Joseph  grew  older,  he  became  more  useful 
to  his  master,  for  he  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  his  trade,  and  did  his  work  remarkably  well. 
At  the  same  time  a  desire  to  improve  his  mind 
made  him  studious  and  thoughtful.  While  other 
boys  were  amusing  themselves,  Joseph  was  alone 
with  his  book.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had 
grown  quite  tall,  and  was  manly  in  his  ap- 
pearance. He  had  already  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  various  subjects,  and 
was  accounted  by  those  who  knew  him  a  very  in- 
telligent young  man.  About  this  time,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  that  influenced  his  whole  after 
life.  He  had  been  introduced  by  a  friend  to  several 
pleasant  families  which  he  visited  regulaily.  In 
one  of  these  visits  he  met  a  young  lady,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  dry-goods  dealer,  toward  whom  he  felc, 
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from  the  beginning,  a  strong  attachment.  Her 
name  waa  Mary  Dielman.  Led  on  by  hia  feelings, 
he  could  not  help  showing  her  some  attention, 
which  she  evidently  received  with  satisfiiction. 
One  Evening  he  was  sitting  near  when  she  was 
chatting  away  at  a  lively  rate  in  the  midst  of  a 
gay  circle  of  young  girls,  and,  to  his  sarprise,  cha- 
grin and  mortification,  beard  her  ridiculing,  as 
you  too  often  do,  the  business  at  which  he  was 
serving  an  apprenticeship. 

"  Marry  a  tailor !"  he  heard  her  say,  in  a  tone 
of  contempt.    "  I  would  drown  myself  first." 

This  was  enough.  Joseph's  feelings  were  like 
the  leaves  of  a  sensitive  plant.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture near  the  thoughtless  girl  daring  the  evening, 
and  whenever  they  again  met,  he  was  distant  and 
formal.  Still  the  thoughts  of  her  made  the  blood 
flow  quicker  through  hia  veins,  and  the  sight  of 
her  made  his  heart  throb  with  a  sudden  bound. 

From  that  time,  Joseph,  who  had  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  period  when,  as  a  man, 
he  could  commence  his  business,  and  prosecute  it 
with  energy  and  success,  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  trade  he  was  learning.  The  contemptuous 
words  of  Mary  Dielman  made  him  feel  that  there 
«was  something  low  in  the  calling  of  a  tailor — 
something  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man.  He  did 
not  reason  on  the  subject,  he  only  felt.  Gradually 
he  withdrew  himself  from  society,  and  shut  him- 
self up  at  home,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  read- 
ing and  study.  This  was  continued  until  he 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  soon  after  which  he 
procured  the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  dry-goods 
store.  At  his  trade  he  could  easily  earn  twelve 
dollars  a  week ;  but  he  left  it,  because  he  was 
silly  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  went  into  a 
dry-goods  store  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  As  a  clerk  he  felt  more  like  a  man. 
Why  he  should  is  more  than  I  can  comprehend. 
But  BO  it  was. 

As  for  Mary  Dielman,  she  was  not  aware  at  the 
time  wh^n  she  felt  so  pleased  with  the  attentions  of 
Joseph  Fletcher,  that  he  was  a  tailor — a  calling 
for  which  she  always  expressed  the  most  supreme 
contempt.  Her  thoughtless  words  were  not,  there- 
fore, meant  for  his  ears.  The  fact  that  she  had 
uttered  them  was  not  remembered  ten  minutes  after 
they  were  spoken.  Why  she  no  longer  met  the 
fine  looking,  attentive  and  intelligent  young  man, 
she  did  not  know.  Often  she  thought  of  him,  and 
often  searched  the  room  for  him,  with  her  eyes, 
when  in  company. 

Nearly  four  years  passed  before  they  again  met. 
Then  Joseph  was  greatly  improved,  and  so  was 
the  beautiful  maiden.  The  half  extinguished  fire 
of  love  that  had  been  smouldering  in  their  bosoms 
rekindM,  and  now  burned  with  a  steady  flame. 
They  saw  each  pther  frequently,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  young  man  told  her  all  that  was 


in  his  heart,  and  she  heard  the  story  with  tremu- 
lous delight. 

The  father  of  Mary,  although  a  merchant,  was 
not  nearly  so  well  ofi'in  the  world  as  many  tailors. 
His  fiimily  was  expensive  and  drew  too  heavOy 
upon  his  income.  The  capital  employed  in  trade 
was  therefore  kept  low,  and  his  operations  were 
often  crippled  .for  want  of  adequate  means.  He 
had  nothing,  therefore,  to  settle  upon  his  daughter. 
When  young  Fletcher  applied  for  her  hand,  his 
salary  was  five  huidred  dollars.  Mr.  Dielman 
thought  his  prospects  not  over  flattering,  but  still 
gave  his  consent ;  at  the  same  time  advising  him 
not  to  think  of  marriage  for  a  year  or  two,  when 
he  would  no  doubt  be  in  a  better  condition  to  take 
a  wife. 

The  young  couple,  like  most  young  couples, 
were  impatient  to  be  married,  and  Joseph  Fletcher, 
in  order  to  be  in  a  condition  that  would  justify 
him  in  taking  a  wife,  was  impatient  to  go  into 
business.  Somehow  or  other,  it  had  entered  his 
mind  that  any  young  man  of  business  capacity 
and  enterprise  could  do  well  in  the  West ;  and  he 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  stock  of  goods, 
which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  and  go 
to  Madison,  in  Indiana.  Before  starting,  how- 
ever, he  engaged  to  return  in  six  months,  or  so 
soon  as  he  was  fairly  under  way,  and  make  Maiy 
his  wife.  At  the  time  named  he  was  back,  when 
the  marriage  took  place,  and  he  returned  with  his 
bride  to  Madison. 

At  the  trade  of  a  tailor  the  young  man  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  ten  years.  He  was 
a  good  workman,  and  had,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  apprenticeship,  assisted  his  master  in 
cutting ;  so  that  in  the  art  to  which  he  was  edu- 
cated he  was  thoroughly  at  home ;  and,  in  setting 
it  up,  would  have  been  sure  of  success.  But  suc- 
cess was  by  no  means  so  certain  a  thing  in  the 
new  pursuit  unwisely  adopted.  He  had  been  fii- 
miliar  with  it  for  only  about  two  years ;  in  that 
time  he  had  performed  his  part  as  a  clerk  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  bis  employers;  but  he  had 
not  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  trade,  nor  was  his  experience  enlarged  enough 
to  justify  his  entering  into  business,  especially  as 
he  did  not  possess  a  dollar  of  real  capital.  The 
result  was  as  might  have  been  expected.  A  year 
and  a  half  of  great  difficulty  and  anxiety  was  all 
the  time  required  to  bring  his  experiment  to  a 
close. 

Finding  that  be  was  in  difficulty,  two  or  three 
of  his  principal  eastern  creditors,  whose  claims  were 
due,  sent  out  their  accounts  to  a  lawyer,  with  direc- 
tions to  put  them  in  suit  immediately.  This  brought 
his  afilairs  to  a  crisis.  An  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors,  and  the  young 
man  thrown  out  of  business  with  less  than  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  his  pocket.    Nearly  about  the  same 
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time,  Mr.  Dielman,  the  father  of  his  wife,  failed 
likewise. 

As  a  serious  loss  had  been  sustained  by  his 
eastern  creditors  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  his  business,  Fletcher,  could  not 
think  of  going  back.  He  therefore  sought  to  ob- 
tain employment  as  a  clerk  in  Madison.  Failing 
in  this,  he  visited  LouisTille  and  Cincinnati,  but 
with  no  better  success.  He  was  unknown  in  the 
two  last  named  cities,  and  therefore  his  failure  to 
obtain  employment  there  was  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise. 

Things  now  wore  a  very  serious  aspect.  A  few 
weeks  found  the  unhappy  young  man  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  breaking  up  and  selling  his  fur- 
niture by  auction,  in  -order  to  get  money  to  live 
upon.  There  was  scarcely  a  store  in  Madison  at 
which  he  had  not  sought  for  employment.  But 
all  his  efforts  proved  vain.  He  had  a  good  trade ; 
why,  you  will  ask,  did  he  not  endeavor  to  get 
work  at  that  ?  You  fotget.  It  was  the  trade  of  a 
tailor ! — the  calling  so  despised  by  his  wife.  How 
could  he  own  to  her  that  he  was  but  a  tailor  ?  How 
could  he  break  to  her  the  disgraceful  truth  that 
she  had  married  a  tailor ! 

The  money  obtained  by  selling  their  furniture 
did  not  last  a  very  long  time. 

'*  I  will  make  another  effort  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  Cincinnati,''  said  the  young  man,  after 
they  were  reduced  almost  to  their  last  dollar.  "  It 
is  useless  to  try  any  longer  in  this  place.  I  have 
waited  and  hoped  for  some  &vorable  turn  of  for- 
tune until  my  heart  is  sick.** 

His  wife  made  no  objection,  for  she  had  none  to 
make. 

On  the  next  day  Fletcher  left  for  Cincinnati. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  night.  On  the  following 
morning  he  left  the  hotel  at  which  he  had  stopped, 
and  going' into  Main  street,  entered  the  first  mer- 
chant tailor's  shop  that  came  in  his  way. 

"  Have  you  any  work  V*  he  asked. 

**  We  have  room  for  a  journeyman,  and  are  in 
want  of  one.    Can  you  do  the  best  work  V 

"  I  can." 

"  Did  you  serve  your  time  in  the  city  V* 

"  No.    I  am  from  the  East.'* 

"  Very  well.  Here  is  a  job  all  ready.  You 
can  go  to  work  at  once." 

The  young  man  did  not  hesitate.  He  took  the 
bundle  of  work  that  was  given  him,  and  was 
shown  into  the  back  shop.  He  wrote  home  im- 
mediately that  he  had  obtained  employment, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  permanent,  and  th^t 
he  would  be  in  Madison  Saturday  about  midnight, 
and  leave  again  on  Suaday  evening.  He  did 
not  say,  however,  what  kind  of  employment 
he  had  procured.  That  was  a  secret  he  meant, 
if  possible,  to  conceal.  When  he  met  his  wife,  he 
evaded  her  direct  questions  as  to  the  kind  of  em- 


ployment he  was  engaged  in,  somewhat  to  her 
surprise. 

For  a  month  Fletcher  went  and  returned  from 
Cincinnati,  weekly,  bringing  home  about  eight 
dollars  each  week,  after  paying  all  his  eipenses. 
By  that  time  his  wife  insisted  so  strongly  upon 
going  to  Cincinnati  with  him,  and  taking  board- 
ing, that  he  could  make  no  reasonable  objection 
to  the  step.  And  so  they  removed,  Fletcher  feel- 
ing many  serious  misgivings  at  heart,  lest  his  wife 
should  make  a  discovery  of  the  truth  that  she  had 
married  only  a  tailor ! 

"  Where  did  you  say  the  store  was  at  which 
you  are  employed  V*  she  asked,  a  day  or  two  after 
they  were  comfortably  settled  at  a  very  pleasant 
boarding  house  in  Cincinnati. 

"On  Main  street/'  replied  Fletcher,  a  little 
coldly. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  7    I  forget." 

"  Carter  &  Caseard." 

Fletcher  could  not  lie  outright  to  his  wife,  so 
he  told  her  the  truth,  but  with  great  reluctance. 

No  more  was  said  then  on  the  subject.  About 
a  week  afterward,  Mrs.  Fletcher  said  to  her  hus- 
band— "  I  was  along  Main  street  to-day,  and 
looked  at  the  signs  over  every  dry-goods  store  that 
I  passed,  bat  I  did  not  see  that  of  Carter  &  Cos- 
sard." 

In  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  the  blood  rushed  to 
the  face  of  the  young  man,  and  his  eyes  fell  under 
the  steady  look  directed  toward  him  by  his  wife. 

"  The  store  is  there,  nevertheless,"  he  said.  His 
manner  and  the  tone  in  which  he  Fpoke  excited 
in  the  mind  of  his  wife  a  feeling  of  surprise. 

For  the  next  four  days  there  was  a  strong  con- 
flict in  Fletcher's  mind  between  false  pride  and 
duty.  It  grieves  me  to  say  that  in  the  end  the 
former  conquered.  On  Saturday  night  he  came 
home  with  a  troubled  look,  and  told  his  wife  that 
he  had  lost  his  situation,  which  he  said  had  only 
been  a  temporary  one.  In  this  he  certainly  went 
beyond  the  truth,  for  he  had  given  it  up  volunta- 
rily. 

The  poor  young  creature's  heart  sank  in 
her.  They  had  only  been  in  Cincinnati  about 
two  weeks ;  were  among  entire  strangers,  and  all 
means  of  subsistence  were  again  taken  from  them. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  she  wept  bitterly  upon  receiv- 
ing this  sudden  and  distressing  intelligence.  To 
see  his  wife  in  tears  filled  the  heart  of  Fletcher 
with  the  severest  pangs.  He  more  than  half  re- 
pented of  what  he  had  done.  But  the  thought«of 
confessing  that  he  was  only  a  tailor  made  him 
firm  in  his  resolution  to  meet  any  consequence 
rather  than  that. 

"  He  was  a  fool !"  exclaimed  Kate,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  her  indignation  against  ih^  young 
man,  and  thus  breaking  in  upon  her  aunt's  narra- 
tive. 
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"  But  remember,  Kate,  how  contemptuouely  he 
had  heard  her  speak  of  hia  trade,  and  even  tow 
that  she  would  rather  drown  heraelf  than  marry  a 
tailor." 

**  Suppose  she  did  say  this,  when  a  thoughtless 
girl"— 

"As  you  are,  Kate.*' 

"  Don't  bring  me  into  the  matter,  aunt.  But 
suppose  she  did  say  so,  is  that  any  reason  for  his 
starving  her  1  He  was  bound  to  use  his  best  efforts 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  cught  to  have 
been  thankful,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he 
was  a  tailor." 

"  So  I  think.  And  his  wife  ought  to  have  been 
thankful  too." 

**  And  I  suppose  she  would  have  been  if  he  had 
possessed  the  manliness  to  tell  her  the  truth." 

"  No  doubt  in  the  world  of  that,"  returned  Aunt 
Prudence,  and  then  resumed  her  narrative* 

A  week  was  spent  by  the  young  man  in  another 
vain  effort  to  find  employment  as  a  clerk.  Then 
he  avowed  his  intention  to  go  to  Louisville  and  see 
if  nothing  could  be  done  there. 

•*  Try  longer  here,  Joseph.  Don*t  go  away  yet," 
earnestly  and  tearfully  pleaded  his  wife.  "You 
don't  know  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  be  separated 
from  you.  I  am  lonely  through  the  day,  and  the 
nigfits  pass,  oh !  so  heavily.  Something  may  turn 
up  for  you  here.    Try  for  a  while  longer." 

"  But  our  money  is  nearly  all  gone.  If  I  don't  go 
now,  I  shall  have  no  means  of  getting  away  from 
this  place.  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  find  something 
to  do  there." 

His  wife  pleaded  with  him,  but  in  vain.  To  Lou- 
isville he  went,  and  there  got  work  at  the  first 
shop  to  which  he  made  application.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  he  sent  his  wife  money,  and  told  her 
that  he  had  procured  temporary  employment.  She 
wrote  back  a||ung  if  slie  might  not  join  him  imme- 
diately. But  to  this  he  objected,  on  the  score  that 
as  his  situation  was  not  a  permanent  one,  he 
might,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  obliged  to  leave  Louis- 
ville and  go  some  where  else.  This,  to  his  wife, 
was  by  no  means  satisfiictory.  But  she  could  do 
no  less  than  submit. 

Thus  separated,  they  lived  for  the  next  three 
months,  Fletcher  visiting  his  wife  and  child  once 
every  two  weeks,  and  spending  Sunday  with  them. 
During  the  time,  he  made  good  wages.  But  both 
himself  and  wife  were  very  unhappy.  Earnestly 
did  the  latter  plead  with  her  husband  to  be  allow- 
ed ^  remove  to  Louisville.  To  this,  however,  he 
steadily  objected.  Daily  he  lived  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  clerkship  in  some  store,  and  thus  being 
able  to  rise  above  the  low  condition  in  which  he 
was  placed.  The  moment  he  reached  that  con- 
summation, so  much  desired,  he  would  instantly 
remove  hie  family. 

At  length  it  happened  that  Fletcher  did  not 


write  once,  instead  of  several  timeSf  during  one  of 
the  periods  of  two  weeks  that  he  was  regularly 
absent.  The  Sunday  morning  when  be  was  ex- 
pected home  arrived,  but  it  did  not  bring,  as  usual, 
his  anxiously  looked-for  presence.  His  wife  was 
ahnost  beside  herself  with  alarm.  No  letter  arriv- 
ing on  Monday,  she  took  her  child  and  started  for 
Louisville  in  the  first  boat .  She  arrived  at  day- 
light, on  Tuesday  morning,  in  a  strange  city, 
herself  a  total  stranger  to  all  therein,  except  her 
husband,  and  perfectly  ignorant  as*  to  where  he 
was  to  be  found.  The  captain  of  the  steamboat 
kindly  attended  her  to  a  boarding  house,  and  there 
she  was  left,  without  a  single  clue  in  her  mind  as  to 
the  means  of  finding  her  husband.  Inquiries  were 
made  of  all  in  the  boarding  bouse,  but  no  one  had 
heard  even  the  name  of  Joseph  Fletcher.  As 
soon  as  she  could  make  arrangements  to  get  out, 
Mrs.  Fletcher  visited  all  the  dry-goods  stores  in 
the  city,  for  in  some  one  of  these  she  supposed  him 
to  be  employed,  although  he  had  never  stated  par- 
ticularly the  kind  of  business  in  which  be  was  en- 
gaged. This  search,  after  being  continued  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  day,  turned  out  fruitless.  Night 
found  the  unhappy  wife  in  an  agony  of  suspense 
and  alarm.  Some  one  at  the  boarding  house  ad- 
vised her  to  have  an  advertisement  for  her  husband 
inserted  in  a  morning  paper.  She  did  not  hesitate 
long  about  this  course.  In  the  morning  a  brief 
advertisement  appeared;  and  about  nine  o'clock 
a  man  called  and  asked  to  see  her.  She  descend- 
ed from  her  room  to  the  parlor  with  a  wildly 
throbbing  heart,  but  staggered  forward  and  sank 
into  a  chair,  weak  almost  as  an  infant,  when  she 
saw  that  the  man  was  a  stranger,  instead  of  her 
husband  whom  she  had  expected  to  meet. 

'<  Are  you  Mrs.  Fletcher  V*  he  adied. 

"  I  am,"  slfe  faintly  replied. 

"  You  advertised  for  information  in  regard  to 
your  husband  7" 

"  I  did.    Where  is  he  7   Oh,  sir,  has  any  thing 

happened  to  him  7" 

"  No,  ma'am,  nothing  serious.  He  has  only 
been  sick  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  that  is,  the  man 
I  refer  to  has.    Your  husband  is  a  tailor?" 

"  Is  the  man  you  speak  of  a  tailor  7"  eagerly 
asked  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

"  He  is,  ma'am ;  and  has  been  working  for  me 
at  No.  —  Fourth  street," 

"  Then  he  is  not  my  husband,"  replied  the  poor 
wife,  bursting  into  tears.  "  My  husband  is  a 
clerk."  In  the  bitterness  of  a  keen  disappoint- 
mspt,  rendered  sharper  by  doubt  and  fear,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  wept  for  some  minutes.  When  she 
could  command  her  feelings,  to  some  extent,  she 
thanked  the  tailor  for  calling,  and  repeated  what 
she  had  said,  that  the  man  at  his  house  could  not 
be  her  husband. 

"  He  is  from  Cincinnati,  ma'am ;  and  goes  there 
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once  in  every  two  weeks.    I  know  that  he  bu  a 
wife  and  child  there,"  said  the  man.      ^ 

*<  Still  he  cannot  be  my  hosband/'  replied  Mrs. 
Fletcher ;  **  for  my  hoaband  is  not  a  tailor." 

«No,  not  in  that  caae,  certainly."  And  the 
man  bowed  and  withdrew. 

All  day  long  the  wife  waited  for  some  more 
satisfactory  reply  to  her  advertisement,  bat  no  fer- 
ther  response  to  it  was  made.  The  call  of  the  tailor 
seemed  like  a  mockery  of  her  unhappy  condition. 

Night  came,  and  all  remained  in  doubt  and 
darkness;  and  then  the  Iniod  of  Mrs.  Fletcher 
turned  to  the  visit  of  the  tailor,  half  despairingly, 
in  order  to  find  some  feeble  gleam  of  hope.  Per- 
haps, she  said  to  herself,  as  she  thought  about 
it,  there  is  some  mistake.  Perhaps  it  is  my 
husband  after  all,  and  the  man  is  in  some  error 
about  his  being  a  tailor.  As  she  thus  thought,  it 
suddenly  flashed  through  her  mind  that  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  mystery  made  by  her 
husband  about  his  situation  in  Cincinnati  as  well 
as  in  Louisville,  which  always  struck  her  as  a 
little  strange.  Could  it  be  possible  that  his  real 
business  was  that  of  a  tailor?  All  at  once  she 
remembered  that  her  husband  had  been  particu- 
larly silent  in  regard  to  his  early  history.  Trem- 
bling with  excitement,  she  left  the  house  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  started  for  the 
place  where  she  remembered  that  the  tailor  said 
he  lived.  He  was  in  his  shop,  and  remembered 
her  the  moment  she  entered. 

"  Can  I  see  the  man  you  told  me  was  named 
Fletcher?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  there  has 
been  some  mistake,  and  that  you  will  find  him  to 
be  your  husband,  for  he  is  very  ill  and  needs  to 
be  nursed  by  a  careful  hand." 

Mrs.  Fletcher  followed  the  tailor  up  stairs,  her 
heart  scarcely  beating  under  the  pressure  of  sus- 
pense. In  a  small  chamber  in  the  third  story, 
the  atmosphere  of  which  was  close,  oppressive  and 
filled  with  an  ofiensive  odor,  she  was  shown  a 
man  lying  upon  a  bed.  She  needed  not  a  second 
glance,  as  the  dim  light  fell  upon  his  pa}e,  ema- 
ciated face,  to  decide  her  doubts.  Her  husband 
lay  before  her.  E2agerly  she  called  his  name,  but 
his  eyes  did  not  open.  She  spoke  to  him  again 
and  again,  but  he  did  not  recognize,  even  if  he 
heard  her  voice. 

On  inquiring,  she  found  that  he  was  ill  with  a 
violent  iever,  which  the  doctor  said  was  about  at 
its  crisis.  This  had  been  brought  on,  the  tailor 
said,  he  had  no  doubt,  by  too  long  continued  Mor 
— he  having  worked,  often,  sixteen  and  seventeen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four — by  that  means  earn- 
ing a  third  more  wages  than  any  journeyman  in 
the  shop. 

Alarmed  and  troubled  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Fletch- 
er was  utterly  confoupded  by  all  this.    She  could 


not  comprehend  IL  All  night  she  hovered  over 
the  pillow  of  her  husband,  giving  him  medicine  «t 
the  proper  times,  placing  the  cooling  draught  to 
his  lips  or  bathing  his  hot  forehead.  Frequently 
she  called  his  name,  earnestly  and  tenderly,  but 
the  sound  awoke  no  motions  in  hia  sluggish  mind. 
Toward  morning,  she  was  sitting  with  her  face 
resting  against  a  pillow,  when  hia  voice,  speaking 
distinctly,  aroused  her  from  a  half  slumber  into 
which  she  had,  momentarily,  lost  herself.  In  an 
instant  she  was  leaning  over  him,  with  his  name 
upon  her  lips.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  he  looked 
steadily  into  her  face.  But  it  was  evident  that  he 
did  not'know  her. 

**  Joseph !  Joseph !  Don't  you  know  me  V 
she  said.  '*  I  am  your  wife.  I  am  here  with 
you." 

•*  Poor  Mary !"  he  murmured,  sadly,  not  under- 
standing what  was  said.  "If  she  knew  all,  it 
would  break  her  heart." 

'*  What  would  break  her  heart  7"  quickly  asked 
his  wife. 

"  Poor  Mary  !  She  said  she  would  never  mar- 
ry"—  here  the  sick  man's  voice  became  inarticu- 
late. 

But  all  was  clear  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Fletcher. 
She  remembered  how  often  she  had  made  the 
thoughtless  remark  to  which  her  husband  evi- 
dently referred.  The  tears  again  fell  over  her 
cheeks,  until  they  dropped  even  upon  the  face  of 
her  husband,  who,  after  he  had  said  this,  muttered 
for  a  while,  inarticulately,  and  then  closing  his 
eyes,  went  oflTinto  sleep. 

Toward  morning  a  slight  moisture  broke  out 
all  over  him,  and  his  sleep,  that  was  heavy,  be- 
came soft  and  tranquil.  The  crisis  was  past  I  In 
order  not  to  disturb  the  quiet  slumberer,  Mrs. 
Flet<:her  sat  down  by  the  bedside  perfectly  still. 
It  was  not  very  long  before,  over- wearied  as  she 
was,  sleep  likewise  stole  over  her  senses.  It  was 
daylight  when  she  was  awakened  by  hearing  her 
name  called.  Starting  up,  she  met  the  face  of  her 
husband  turned  earnestly  toward  her. 

"  Dear  husband  !'*  she  exclaimed,  '*  do  you 
know  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  Mary.  But  how  came  you  here  V*  he 
said,  in  a  feeble  voice. 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  at  some  other  time," 
she  replied.  "  Enough  that  I  am  here,  where  I 
ought  to  have  been  ten  days  ago.  But  that  was 
not  my  fault." 

Fletcher  was  about  to  make  some  farther  re- 
mark, when  hia  wife  placed  her  finger  upon  his 
lips,  and  said — 

"  You  must  not  talk,  dear ;  your  disease  has 
just  made  a  favorable  change,  and  your  hfe  depends 
upon  your  being  perfectly  quiet.  Enough  for  me 
to  say  that  I  know  all,  and  love  you  just  as  weU, 
perhaps  better.     You  are  a  weak,  foolish  man, 
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Joseph/'  she  added,  with  a  smile, "  or  else  thought 
me  a  weak  and  foolish  woman.  But  all  that  we 
can  settle  hereafter.     Thank  God  that  I  have 

■ 

'  found  yoa ;  and  that  yon  are,  to  all  appearances, 
out  of  danger." 

Aunt  Prudence  looked  into  Kate's  face,  and 
saw  that  tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

"  Would  you  have  loved  him  less,  Kate/*  she 
asked,  "  if  he  had  been  your  husband  ?" 

"  He  would  have  been  the  same  to  me  whatever 
might  have  been  his  calling.  That  could  not  have 
changed  him." 

"  No,  certainly  not.  But  I  have  a  word  or  two 
more  to  add.  As  soon  as  Fletcher  was  well 
enough  to  go  to  work,  he  took  his  place  again  upon 
the  shop-board,  his  wife  feeling  happier  than  she 
had  felt  for  a  long  time.  In  about  six  months  he 
rose  to  be  foreman  of  the  shop,  and  a  year  after 
that  became  a  partner  in  the  busineas.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 


business  and  returned  to  the  East  with*  hirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash.  This  handsome  capital 
enabled  him  to  get  into  an  old  and  well  established 
mercantile  house  as  partner,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  About  the  time  of  his  return  to 
the  East,  you,  Kate,  were  born." 

"  I !"  ejaculated  the  astonished  girl. 

"Yes.     Their  two  older  children  died  wliile 
they  were  in  Louisville,  and  you,  their  third  child, 
were  bom  about  six  months  before  they  left." 
'    "  I  !'*  repeated  Kate,  in   the  same  surprised 
tone  of  voice.  • 

"  Yes,  dear,  you !  I  have  given  you  a  history 
of  your  own  father  and  mother.  So,  as  you  are  the 
daughter  of  a  tailor,  you  must  not  object  to  a  tailor 
for  a  husband,  if  he  be  the  right  kind  of  man." 

It  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  Kate 
had  but  little  to  say  against  tailors  after  that>  al- 
though we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  she  had  aoy 
intention  of  becoming  the  bride  of  one. 


«0H,    COME    AND    SIT    BESIDE    ME,    LttVE." 


BT     ▲.     N.     S. 


OBi  come  and  sit  beside  me,  loTe, 

And  softly  to  me  speak, 
And  let  my  kiss  unfold  the  rose 

That's  budding  on  your  cheek. 
One  year  has  swiftly  flown  away 

Since  we  our  love  confessed, 
And  earth  was  brightened  in  our  eyes, 

Because  our  hearts  were  blessed. 


This  will  not  always  be,  my  love- 
Some  darkness  we  shall  see. 

Some  beauty  from  our  life  will  fade, 
And  sweets  from  flowers  flee ; 

We  read  this,  do  we  not,  my  love  ? 
And  I  cannot  forget. 

That  where  I  now  but  kiss  the  rose, 
A  lily  may  be  set. 


And  I  can  truly  say,  my  love, 

That  now  a  year  is  flown, 
A  better  love  within  my  heart 

Makes  answer  to  your  own ; 
And  by  the  new  tones  in  your  voice, 

The  new  light  in  your  eyes, 
I  know  that  yours  ha«  deeper  flow 

Than  that  which  marked  its  rise. 


*Tij  well  to  speak  of  this,  my  love, 

And  well  for  us  to  know, 
That  every  mournftil  voice  we  hear 

Had  once  a  pleasant  flow : 
Tour  voice  and  mine  will  change  their  tones 

In  singing  and  in  prayer, 
As  one  by  one  we  shall  take  up 

The  burdens  we  must  bear. 


This  is  a  goodly  world,  my  love, 

And  oh,  how  fair  it  seems 
When  shadows  &I1  not  on  the  way, 

To  gloom  our  sunny  dreams ! 
How  bright  the  broad  sun  is  to  us ! 

How  sweet  the  flowers  be! 
There  is  no  darkness  on  our  life. 

That  you  and  I  can  see. 


But  then  weMl  not  love  leas,  my  love, 

Nor  then  our  lot  deplore ; 
In  dreariest  days  will  hope  for  light, 

And  only  love  the  more: 
And  then  we  shall  most  truly  know, 

How  life's  full  round  of  care 
Is  lightened  and  is  better  borne, 

When  two  the  burden  bear. 


THE     FORESJ     RIVER. 


BT      BSV.      THOMAS      L.      HARRIS. 


Btrbax  of  Ibe  solemn  wilderaeat !  thy  birth 

Was  in  th«  cavern  of  the  deep  ravine  ; 
And  from  the  defied  rock  thy  waves  burst  forth, 

Beneath  the  pine-treel  depth  of  fadeless  green. 
No  bird  might  bathe  its  plumage  in  thy  breast, 

Or  mingle  warblings  with  thy  lonely  flow  ; 
No  stainless  lily  on  thy  bosom  rest, 

And  to  the  moonbeam  bare  her  heart  of  snow. 


Sweet  voices  mingle  with  the  whispering  tide, 
Sweet  as  the  hymn  that  haunts  a  poet's  dream ; 

And  countless  blooms,  with  varying  lustre  dyed, 
Beod  down  to  kiss  the  fair,  r<>joicing  stream : 

Lovers  along  the  flowery  margin  wend. 
In  fond  communion,  at  the  twilight  dim ; 

And  the  tired  pilgrim  hails  it  as  a  friend, 
■And  laves  his  temples  at  the  grassy  brim. 


The  golden  sun  shone  down,  and  vainly  strove 

To  bathe  its  beauty  in  thy  crystal  deep ; 
The  stars  that  vigil  kept  with  looks  of  love. 

Saw  but  the  shadowy  boughs  above  thee  sweep ; 
Yet  bravely  through  the  cold  and  darksome  glen, 

Among  the  rocks  o*ergrown  with  mosMS  gray. 
With  voice  of  song  and  foamy  diadem. 

Thy  waters  rushed  upon  their  rapid  way. 


Bright  forest  river !  to  the  listening  soul 

This  noble  lesson  breathes  thy  earnest  son^— 
Though  the  loud  thunders  o'er  thy  pathway  roll. 

And  the  wild  tempest  gathers,  press  right  on  ! 
On,  though  the  earthquake  heave  beneath  thy  ftet ; 

Ob,  *mid  the  darkness  of  the  starless  night ; 
On,  though  the  earth  and  heaven  in  conflict  meet ; 

On,  in  thy  path  of  nobJeneas  and  right ! 


And  now  they  flash  beneath  the  noontide  beams ; 

The  glorious  rainbow  bends  above  the  spray ; 
Thy  central  flood  like  molten  ruby  gleams. 

While  through  its  braided  pearls  the  lightnings  play } 
The  crimson  isles  of  sunset's  cloudy  sea 

Are  mirrored  in  thy  calm  and  blushing  breast ; 
The  stars,  when  daylight  fades  upon  the  lea. 

Float  down  within  thy  soft  embrace  to  rest. 


The  gloom  before  a  radiant  morn  will  Aide, 

The  thunder  clouds  above  ihee  rend  apart ; 
A  new-born  light  thy  beaming  track  pervade. 

And  heaven's  own  glory  bleas  thy  mighty  heart ; 
The  rose  of  love  exhale  its  fiesh  perfume. 

The  chant  of  angels  mingle  with  thy  voice, 
Beauty  in  all  thy  glorious  pathway  bloom, 

And  with  the  sons  of  God  thy  heart  rejoice ! 


TO    MY    MOTHER    IN    HEA-VEN. 


BT      MISS      ELIZA      C.      HURLEY. 


Fain  would  I  ratM  a  monument 
For  thy  most  honored  head, 

An  undecaying  tablet  rear 
Where  thy  last  couch  was  spread. 

Not  sculptured  stone  would  satisfy 
This  sad,  deep  wounded  heart ; 

Stamped  is  thy  name  on  memory, 
TiU  light  and  life  depart. 

Sometimes  I  think  a  whisper  falls 

Of  an  unearthly  sound. 
Which  makes  the  spot  whereon  I  stand 

As  consecrated  ground. 

A  spirit  hovers  o'er  my  head, 

A  spell  before  unknown, 
And  as  I  look  aloft  I  see 

'J'by  form  before  God's  throne. 

Veiled  in  a  mist  of  glory, 

Of  thee  I  catch  a  gleam, 
And  listen  for  an  angel's  tongue. 

To  make  assured  the  dream. 

Then  feel  an  influence  holy 
Pervading  time  and  sense, 


And  shrink  at  mine  own  nothingness. 
Since  thou  art  called  from  hence. 

Thou  wert  my  all  of  blessing, 

My  chief  of  earthly  joy  ; 
Thy  tenderness,  thy  trnthful  love 

Were  mine  without  alloy. 

Oh !  I  shall  dwell  upon  thy  words, 
Shall  cling  to  things  of  time, 

Shall  ofl  forget,  though  well  assured, 
Thy  home  is  all  sublime : 

Shall  droop  as  doth  the  flower. 

Wanting  its  gentle  dew ; 
Shall  weep,  as  doth  the  stricken  deer 

When  enemies  pursue. 

Thy  lift  of  self-denial. 

Thy  true,  thy  changeless  love, 
Have  not  on  earth  a  counterpart, 

Which  time,  coki  time  will  prove. 

I  may  not  name  thy  virtues. 
Yet  neither  time  nor  space, 

If  a  long  life  should  be  allowed, 
Will  thy  pare  worth  efface. 
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THE    WIGWAM    IN    THE    FOREST. 


{Se€  the  Engraving.) 


Oh  yes,  Mr.  Bartlett,  all  very  pretty  and  pictnr^ 
esque — on  paper.    Your  wigwam  may  pan  for  a 
not  nncomfortable  dwelling,  at  any  rate  in  the 
pleasant  summer  time,  snugly  planted  there  just 
in  the  edge  of  some  great  American  fores|  in 
which,  as  John  Neal  says,  half  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope might  hide  themselves  from  each  other,  with 
its  waving  foliage  to  screen  the  dwellers  from  tHe 
too  ardent  approaches  of  the  sun,  its  almost  impen- 
etrable recesses  to  serve  them  as  cool  retreats  from 
sultriness  when  mere   waving  foliage  will  not 
serve,  and  its  wild  denl^ns  to  replenish  their  lar- 
ders when  the  copper  colored  gourmands  are  tired 
of  eating  fish.    The  bark  canoe,  too,  is  a  pretty 
thing  enough  in  its  way,  either  to  look  at  or  to 
paddle  about  in.    And  to  the  worn  imagination 
of  the  civilized  human,  weary  of  idling  or  toiling, 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  among  long  rows 
of  quadrangular  structures  in  monotonous  brick 
or  brown  freestone,  there  is  abundance  of  captiva- 
tion  in  the  careless  independence  of  the  red  man's 
existence — going  where  he  lists,  courting  society 
or  solitude  as  caprice  alone  may  prompt,  and  un- 
trammelled  by  any  necessity  of  labor  or  exertion,  for 
the  public  or  private  weal,  beyond  that  of  now  and 
then  spearing  a  salmon  or  driving  an  arrow  through 
the  sides  of  a  deer  or  a  buffalo ;  which  we  are  apt 
td  consider  no  more  than  a  pastime.    And  the 
costume  of  the  "  varminUf*  is  picturesque  enough, 
too— in  a  picture ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  to  the  sophisticated  taste  of  one  brought  up 
in  civilized  society,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  at 
least  might  be  improved  a  trifle  by  some  such 
fantastic  substitution  as  a  braid  or  two,  or  even  a 
few  corkscrew  ringlets — ^not  to  insist  upon  a  Gre- 
cian knot  for  the  women  or  a  Brutus  crop  for  the 
masculines. 

The  Indian  novelists — not  meaning  red  men 
who  write  navels  but  white  novelists  who  have 
taken  red  men  for  their  heroes  or  other  characters 
— ^have  presented  the  Indian  character  and  Indian 
manner  of  life  to  ns,  on  the  whole,  in  a  somewhat 
attractive  aspect.  Though  breaking  holes  into 
the  skulls  and  tearing  away  the  scalps  of  helpless 
women  and  children  are  not,  to  our  notions,  very 
dignifying  employments — though  we  can  perceive 
no  particular  chivalry  in  knocking  out  the  brains  of 
sleeping  men,  or  shooting  a  poor  fellow  down  from 
an  ambush— still  there  are  various  traits  in  the 
Indian  character,  as  it  has  been  described  for  us 
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by  the  novelists  aforesaid,  which  command  a  cer- 
Uin  degree  of  respect,  not  to  say  admiration.  We 
have  been  taught  to  believe  them  faithful  in  friend- 
ship, though  foil  of  treachery  as  foes ;  of  almost 
superhuman  endurance  in  suffering,  eloquent  in 
speech  after  their  own  fiishion,  strangely  compound- 
ing the  figurative,  the  impassioned  and  the  sen- 
tentious, stoically  simple  in  regard  to  the  indulgence 
of  appetite — except  when  *'  drink*'  comes  in  their 
^ay— and  indomitable  as  the  noblest  Roman  that 
ever  put  on  a  toga — which  by  the  way  was  not 
much  unlike  a  Mackinaw  blanket — ^in  their  devo- 
tion to  freedom.  In  short,  we  have  been  politely 
requested  to  look  upon  them  as  a  race  possessing 
some  qualities  hateful  but  none  mean  or  disgusting; 
simple,  austere,  self-denying  and  capable  of  noble 
impulses,  if  in  some  things  cruel,  barbarous  and 
bloody. 

We  take  leave  to  say,  in  the  most  emphatic 
phrase,  that  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.    We 
have  seen  no  small  number  of  Indians,  representa- 
tives of  many  tribes  and  exhibiting  the  Indian 
character  under  almost  every  class  of  influences, 
and  it  comes  from  our  pen  with  the  weight  of 
thorough  conviction  that,  take  tbem  as  a  race, 
they  are  no  more  worthy  of  respect  or  admiration 
than  the  least  elevated  tribes  of  Africa,  or  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific.     Grood  natural  qualities, 
susceptible  of  culture   and  development  to  very 
respectable  stages  of  personal  character,  it  is  not 
intended  to  deny  to  them ;  we  have  seen  and 
known  educated  red  men  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  know  without  respecting ;  but  what  we  mean 
to  say  is,  that  except  where  the  influence  of  a 
civilized  education  has  been  exerted,  except  where 
the  red  man  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  agen* 
cies  which  elevate  the  white,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  character,  condition,  habits  or  ^^pabilitieaof 
the  red  man,  which  the  white  has  any  occasion  to 
emulate.    Take  them  in  what  the  novelists  are 
pleased  to  call  their  best  estate,  remote  from  con- 
tact with  white  civilization,  and  they  are  lazy, 
dirty,  selfish,  deceitful,  gluttonous,  covetous,  igno- 
rant and  foolish,  like  all  other  savages.    Their* 
personal  filthiness  is  excessive;  and  this  alone, 
whether  in  red  men  or  in  white,  is  a  proof  of  ex- 
cessive demoralization.     Their  laziness  and  sel- 
fiahneas  are  proved  by  the  well  known  fact  that 
they  make  their  women  do  all  the  work,  even  to 
the  extent  of  bringing  home  the  game  that  has 
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been  killed  oa  the  prairie  or  in  the  forest.  Of 
their  enormous  gluttony  all  travellers  among 
them  give  accounts  which  are  hardly  credible. 
Their  ignorance  .and  foUy  need  no  other  demon- 
stration than  is  sapplied  by  the  wretched  meagre- 
ness  of  their  appliances  for  comfort,  and  the  ntter 
absence  among  them  of  anything  that  can  be 
called  improvement,  even  of  utensils  and  other 
requisites  for  mere  animal  existence.  Just  such 
miserable  wigwams  as  their  ancestors  lived  in, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Indians  of  our  day  con- 
tinue to  live  in,  where  intercourse  with  white  men 
has  not  put  them  in  the  way  of  providing  better. 
Just  as  absolute  now  as  three  hundred  years  ago, 
is  their  dependence  on  the  forest  and  the  stream 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  where  intercourse 
with  whites  has  not  uught  them  to  till  the  earth  and 


make  it  yield  abundantly.  In  a  word,  whatever 
the  red  men  have  learned,  they  have  learned  from 
the  white  men  ;  and  even  in  this  particular  their 
proneness  to  learn  the  evil,  rather  than  the  good, 
which  intercourse  with  white  men  proffers  for 
their  acceptance,  goes  far  to  show  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  their  intellectual  and  moral  being. 

But  we  have  been  almost  unconsciously  beguiled 
into  the  writing  of  a  dissertation,  when  our  pur- 
pose was  only  to  throw  together  a  few  sportive 
paragraphs  by  way  of  illustration  for  the  print. 
Nevertheless,  as  Byron  says,  with  a  laudable  con- 
tempt for  the  King's  English,  *'  what  is  writ  is 
writ ;"  and  perhaps,  as  the  Indians  are  a  grave 
people,  the  gravity  of  our  discoursing  is  all  the 
more  appropriate. 


MOSES     GOING    TO    THE    FAIR. 


{See  the  Engraving.) 


It  is  to  be  taken  fo^  granted  that  few,  very  few, 
will  need  to  be  told  yho  Moses  was — the  Moees 
of  this  connexion — or  what  befei  him  at  the  &ir. 
Good  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  fiimily  are  historic 
personages,  as  familiar  to  the  general  mind  as 
Romulus,  or  Hannibal,  or  Charles  the  twelfth  of 
Sweden,  or  Bajazet,  or  any  other  slayer  of  thou- 


sands. Supposing  It  possible,  however,  that  here 
and  there  one  may  be  found  to  whom  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  is  as  yet  a  sealed  book,  the  intro- 
duction of  this  picture  into  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine may  be  the  means  of  inducing  such  to'hunt  up 
the  book  and  read  it.  And  the  result  must  be  an 
emotion  of  gratitude  not  less  enduring  than  fervent. 


THE    FASHION    PLATE. 


FiaiT.— Dren  of  changeable  silk,  trimmed  on  each  lide 
of  the  front  breadth  with  two  rowt  of  gimp,  uaiting  at  the 
waiit,  and  inereasiag  in  width  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt— 
two  bows  of  ribbon,  with  cords  and  tassels.  Waist  plain, 
half  high,  point  rounded,  ornamented  with  a  band  a  VAn^ 
gUUrre,  Sleeves  plain.  Bat  of  white  tilk,  rounded  from 
tho  efaeek,  ordamented  with  a  wreath  of  roses  around  the 
crown,  the  interior  trimmed  with  small  rose-buds. 

SBCoas.F~Di«ss  of  lilao  and  grey.  SUrt  plain— waist 
plain  and  high— ti|^t  sleores,  lower  part  rounded  and  open 
to  the  elbow.  Above  all  a  blaok  tilk  skirt,  short,  rounded 
at  tlie  bottom,  and  trimmed  with  a  wide  lace.  Waist  fit- 
ting ckMoly,  open  in  front,  with  a  wide  rererse  pioee. 
Sleeves  large,  half  long,  trhwned  with  a  wide  lace  raised 
with  a  hem  of  blue  ribbon.  Uat  of  yellow  silk,  omameirted 
with  yellow  roeo.    Ribbon  in  the  Interior. 

There  will  be  but  little  variatioa  in  the  fashions  this 
month.  For  silk  dresses,  puA  graduating  from  the  should 
der  to  the  want  form  a  naw  and  generally  accepted  style  of 


sleeves.  Small  bishops  continue  to  be  worn.  A  broad 
sasb,  uniting  at  the  point  of  the  boddiee  with  two  small 
loops  and  long  ends  fringed,  completes  the  trimming  of  the 
waist  very  becomingly.  la  our  next  number  we  will  be 
prepared  to  oflbr  to  our  readers  fashions  appropriate  to  the 
approaching  season. 

Our  fashion  plate  this  month  is  approved  by  Mrs.  S«d. 
Wood,  milliner,  dress-maker,  and  importer  of  fashions. 
No.  313  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Bradbrook,  297  Broadway,  has  jnit  received  a  beau- 
tiAil  variety  of  ladies*  oriental  bieakfhat  dresses ;  infante* 
cambric  circular  cloaks,  richly  embroidered ;  a  new  style 
of  ladies'  night-dresses,  and  dressing-robes;  boys*  paletots, 
children's  and  infante*  dresses  and  robes,  hats,  caps,  toe. 

Ladies*  dress  caps,  capes,  embroideries,  laces,  fee.  nuy  be 
found  at  Mrs.  Richmond's,  380  Broadway. 

importation  de  oouveautes  en  tout  genre,  robes,  anodes, 
F.  Godeftoy,  340  Broadway. 
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WORDS  AND  MUSIC 
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Why,  wand*ring  from  thy  nest,  so  late  ? 
Has  fowler's  snare  detain'd  thy  mate  ? 
Or,  bleeding,  is  thine  own  bright  crest, 
Thou  'rt  struggling  thus  to  reach  her  breast  1 


I  've  watch'd  thy  little  drooping  wing. 
Thy  piercing  cry,  thy  fluttering. 
Till  sorrow's  fount  within  me  stirred — 
What  aileth  thee,  thou  lonely  bird  ? 


BOOKS    RECENTLY    PUBLISHED. 


NoTWiTHsT4NOiNO  th«  pr«t«Dce  of  what  publiiheri  oon- 
aider  the  dull  ■•aton,  the  inoea  from  the  book  prena  aince 
our  laat  nuinber  have  been  respectable  in  Dumber  aod  more 
Ihan  reapeotable  in  merit  and  iatereat.    In  fact  vm  have  not 
often,  even  at  the  moat  active  tiniea  among  the  bibtiopolet, 
to  record  the  appearance  of  to  many  readable  volumes. 
Perhaps,  for  the  season,  the  most  pleasant  and  racy  of  them 
all  ia  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  who  chooeea  to  cull 
himself  Ik.  Marvel.     Ho  has  made  the  reading  public  a 
moat  acceptable  present  in  two  nicely  printed  volumes  of 
**  fresh  gleaninf  s  from  the  old  fielda  of  cooiiuental  Europe." 
The  title  is  no  deceptive   misnomer.     Beaten  as  are  the 
fielda,  Air.  Marvers  gleanings  ar»  fresh.    They  ore  not  de< 
scriptive  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  wordi  but  rather  Hogar< 
thian  sketchy  ;  deeply  tinged  willi  a  fine  humor,  smacking 
somewhat  of  the  satiric  but  by  no  means  of  the  Bmel- 
ftingus  order.     A  most  enjoyable  book ;  and  none  the  less 
so  lor  the  luxurious  propriety  of  its  outward  belongings. 
ft  is  from  the  prasa  of  Harper  tt  Brothers. 

Another  enjoyable  pair  of  volumes,  from  the  same  press, 
is  the  **  Mau,  Woman  and  Books"  of  Leigh  Hunt;  a  eolieo- 
tion  of  that  gonial  esaayiat^s  papers  origmatiy  published  in 
several  of  the  English  periodicals.  If  we  had  a  few  pages 
of  room  at  command  we  should  like  to  copy  some  uf  ihe 
numerous  choice  passages  we  have  marked  in  reading ; 
but  we  do  the  next  best  thing  in  our  power  by  earnestly  ad- 
vising a  deliberate,  tranquil  perusal  of  both  volumes,  from 
title-page  to  finis.  They  are  full  of  the  most  savory  and 
delicate  meat. 

Matter  of  graver  and  more  solid  attraction  is  purveyed, 
by  the  same  press,  in  Lamartine^s  History  of  the  Girondists, 
a  personal  memoir  of  the  patriots  of  the  French  Revolution, 
tran.«lated  by  H.  T.  Hyde.  The  history  is  to  be  completed 
in  three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  only  is  yet  published. 
W^  reserve  tbia  for  winter  reading  and  can  therefore  give 
no  account  of  it  at  present.  We  only  know  that  it  has 
made  a  sensation  in  France,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
subject  and  the  celebrity  of  the  author. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  the  first  three  parts  of 
Loais  the  Fourteenth,  or  the  Court  of  France  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  ;  by  Miss  Pardee.  To  be  completed  in  six 
parts.  Miss  Pardee  haa  no  little  skill  and  tact  as  a  book 
maker,  and  she  has  struck  upon  a  rich  mine  of  materials  for 
the  present  work,  which  is  copiously  embellished  wijLh  por- 
traits and  other  engravings.  The  history  of  course  involves 
an  immense  quantity  of  scandal,  not  very  important  to  be 
known  now,  when  kings  and  courtiers  iiave  lost  much  of 
their  significance,  but  abundantly  curions  and  not  a  httle 
illustrative. 

From  the  same  a  new  edition  of  Henri  duatre,  a  romance 
of  French  history,  originally  published  and  popular  some 
yean  ago. 

Also,  the  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  a  didactic 
treatise,  more  instructive  than  amusing,  in  which  a  promi- 
nent topic  of  consideration  is  the  influence  of  mental  action 
upon  health. 


Also,  "The  Good  Genius  that  turned  every  ibing  into 
Gold,'*  a  fairy  talo  which  ought  to  be  good,  so  handsomely 
have  the  publishers  brought  it  out. 

Also,  the  twenty -seveiith  number  of  *•  The  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England,*'  a  auperb  work,  rapidly  advaneing  to 
completion. 

Uari>er  Si,  Brothers  have  published  also  a  new  historical 
romance  by  the  prolific  Mr.  James,  whoee  bead  seems  to  b« 
a  mere  romance- making  machine,  working  with  almoat  un- 
paralleled ease  and  efficiency.  The  scene  is  laid  in  England 
—the  time  is  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second— and  the  pat- 
riot Lord  William  Russeil  is  one  ot  the  chief  petsonagea, 
giving  the  book  its  name.  The  London  Spectator,  which 
u  not  apt  at  praise,  speaks  of  this  novel  as  a  return  to  tha 
author's  original  freshneea  aod  vigor. 

Wiley  &.  Putnam  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  Walton'a 
Complete  Angler— with  Cutiun's  addition  of  course.  Dear 
old  Izaak  1  The  book  perhaps  of  all  others  to  which  the 
tyro  in  English  literature  looks  forwanl  with  the  most  eager 
expectation  of  delight,  aod  by  which  more  than  any  otjier 
probably  that  expectation  is  not  disappointed.  It  wunhi  be 
a  curious  efibrt  of  analytic  criticism  tu  define  the  charm  of 
this  unquestionably  charming  volume,  lis  descriptions  of 
natural  aeeoery  are  pleasant,  certainty,  but  not  more  so  than 
tlioie  given  in  many  other  books  far  less  atiroctivo  in  the 
readiu{r.  The  art  of  which  it  treats  afifonis  enjoyment  only 
to  a  limited  number,  aod  Walton  is  read  with  keenest  relish 
by  hundred*  who  never  cared  to  hook  a  fish.  The  style  is 
quaint  and  even  strange  to  auch  as  are  not  familiar  with  the 
old  English  writers.  The  charm  must  be  in  th«  personal 
character  of  Walton.  He  seems  to  have  imprinted  his 
own  gentle,  quiet,  loving  spirit  on  every  page  and  made  his 
book  OS  it  were  a  tranacript  ol  himself. 

This  first  American  edition  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
library  by  copious  notes,  an  ample  illustrative  preface,  and 
an  appeudix  in  which  is  incorporated  ail  the  learniag  extant 
on  the  subject  of  angling.  But  we  confess  that  for  mere  ^a- 
joyment  of  reading  we  prefer  the  email  Oxford  edition  la 
one  pocket  volume,  without  notes  or  any  thing  else  to  dis- 
tract the  attention. 

From  Edward  Walker  we  have  received  a  large  oeuvo, 
literally  teeming  with  vignette  portraits  and  other  eograT- 
ings,  entitled  **  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six,  or  tha 
War  of  independence."  Ilis  a  history  of  the  Augio- Ameri- 
cans, from  the  union  of  the  colonies  against  the  French 
until  the  inauguration  of  Washington.  The  author,  or  rath- 
er compiler,  is  Mr.  Losstng,  heretofore  known  among  us 
(and  favorably)  only  as  an  engraver  on  wood ;  in  which  ca> 
pacity  also  he  has  done  bis  part  toward  the  prod  notion  of 
tlie  volume.  Altogether  the  work  ia  extremely  well  got  up 
and  does  both  Mr,  Lossing  and  his  publisher  credit.  The 
copious  notes  and  references  show  that  there  has  been  an 
anxious  endeavor  to  attain  accuracy  in  the  historical  narrao 
tive. 


^»  a  M 


NOTICE    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  articles  are  accepted  :  The  Deserted  Castle— Alice— The  Husband  to  his  Sick  Wife— The  Emir»s  Bride- 
Memory— Love— The  Tronbadoois— The  Poet  to  one  who  bves  him,  and  Kaonamcak. 
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MAKING    HASTE    TO    BE    RICH. 


BT      T.      8.      ARTHUR. 


"  Ce5T  to  cent,  shilling  to  shilling,  and  dollar  to 
dollar,  slowly  and  steadily,  like  the  progress  of  a 
mole  in  the  earth !  That  may  suit  some,  but  it 
will  never  do  for  Sidney  Lawrence.  T^i*  i»  a 
quicker  road  to  fortune  than  ihat,  and  I  am  the 
man  to  walk  in  it.  *  Enterprise*  is  the  word.  Yes, 
enterprise,  enterprise,  purerprise !  Nothing  ven- 
ture, nothing  gahi,  is  ray  motto." 

"  Slow  antJ  sure  is  the  safer  motto,  my  young 
friend,  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  be 
content  to  creep  before  you  walk,  ami  to  walk  be- 
fore you  run.  The  cent  to  cent  and  dollar  to  dol- 
lar system  is  the  only  sure  one." 

This  was  the  language  of  an  old  merchant,  who 
had  mode  his  fortune  by  the  system  he  recom- 
mended, and  was  addressed  to  a  young  man  just 
entering  business  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  joint  property  of  himself  and  an  only 

sister. 

Sidney  Lawrence  had  been  raised  in  a  large 
mercantile  establishment,  that  was  doing  an  im- 
mense business  and  making  heavy  profits.  But 
all  its  operations  were  made  upon  adequate  capi- 
tal and  enlarged  experience.  When  he  commen- 
ced for  himself,  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
keeping  near  the  shore,  like  a  little  boat,  and  fol- 
lowing its  safer  windings — ^he  felt  like  launching 
out  boldly  into  the  ocean  and  reaching  the  desired 
haven  by  the  quickest  course.  He  wi^ed  to  ac- 
cumulate money  rapidly,  and  believed  that,  on  the 
capital  he  possessed,  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year  might  as  easily  be  made  as  one,  if  a  man  only 
Vol.  VnL— No.  4. 
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had  sufficient  enterprise  to  push  business  vigor- 
ously. The  careful,  plodding  course  pursued  by 
some,  and  strongly  recommended  to  him,  be  des- 
pised. It  was  beneath  a  man  of  true  business  ca- 
pacity. 

"  As  I  said  before,  nothing  venture,,  nothing 
gain,"  replied  Lawrence  to  the  old  merchant's 
good  advice.  **  I  am  not  content  to  eke  out  a 
thousand  or  two  dollars  every  year,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifty  or  sixty  retire  from  business  on  a  paltry 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  1  roust  get  rich 
fast  or  not  at  ell." 

"  Remember  the  words  of  Solomon,  my  young 
friend,"  returned  the  merchant.  " '  He  that  ntak' 
eth  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent,*  Among 
all  the  sayings  of  the  wise  man,  there  is  not  one 
truer  than  that.  I  have  been  in  business  for  thirty 
years,  and  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  good 
many  *  enterprising*  men,  who  were  in  a  hurry  to 
get  rich.  Their  history  is  an  instructive  lesson  to 
all  who  will  read  it.  Some  got  rich,  or  at  least 
appeared  to  get  rich,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
They  grew  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night.  But 
they  were  gone  as  quickly.  I  can  point  you  to  at 
least  twenty  elegant  mansions,  built  by  such  men 
in  their  heyday  of  prosperity,  that  soon  passed  into 
other  hands.  And  \  can  name  to  you  half  a  doseen 
and  more,  who  when  reverses  came  were  subject- 
ed to  trials  for  alleged  fraudulent  practices,  resort- 
ed to  in  extremity  as  a  means  of  sustaining  their 
tottering  credit  and  escaping  the  ruin  that  threat- 
ened to  engulf  them.    One  of  these  in  particular 
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was  a  young  man  whom  I  raised,  and  who  had 
always  acted  with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty 
while  in  my  store.  But  he  was  ardent,  ambitious, 
and  anxious  to  get  rich.  His  father  started  him 
in  business  with  ten  thousand  dollars  capital.  In 
a  little  while  he  was  trading  high,  and  pushing  his 
business  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity.  At  the  end 
of  a  couple  of  years  his  father  had  to  advance  him 
ten  thousand  dollars  more  to  keep  him  from  fail- 
ing. During  the  next  five  years  he  expanded  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  built  himself  a  splendid  house, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  court  end  of  the  town  as 
one  of  our  wealthy  citizens.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  had  made  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
But  the  downfall'  came  at  last,  as  come  I  knew  it 
must.  He  toppled  over  and  fell  down  headlong. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  making 
fictitious  notes  purporting  to  be  the  bills  payable 
of  country  merchants,  which  his  own  credit  had 
carried  through  a  number  of  the  banks,  as  well  as 
made  pass  freely  to  money  brokers.  He  bad  to 
stand  a  long  and  painful  trial  for  forgery,  and  came 
witliin  an  ace  of  being  sent  lo  the  state's  prison. 
As  soon  as  the  trial  closed  he  left  the  city,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  him  since." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate,"  said  Law- 
rence, rather  sternly,  "  that  I  would  be  guilty  of 
forgery  in  any  extremity  ?" 

"  Sidney  Lawrence !"  replied  the  merchant, 
speaking  in  a  firm,  serious  voice,  **  I  am  a  plain 
-spoken  man,  and  always  tell  my  real  mind  when 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  whether  I  give  oflTence 
or  not.  Thnt  Solomon  spoke  truly  when  he  said, 
*  He  that  makeih  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  in- 
nocent,** I  fully  bi>lieve,  because  I  am  satisfied, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  know  of  business,  that 
whoever  follows  it  with  an  eager  desire  to  make 
money  rapidly  will  be  subjected  to  daily  tempta- 
tions, and  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  him  not 
to  seek  advantages  over  his  neighbor  in  trade,  and 
trample  under  foot  the  interests  of  others  to  gain 
his  own.  If  this  is  done  in  little  matters,  unscru- 
poloualy,  it  will  in  the  end  be  done  in  great  mat- 
ters. What  is  the  real  difference,  I  should  like  to 
know,  between  taking  advantage  of  a  man  in  bar- 
gaining, and  getting  his  money  by  passing  upon 
him  a  forged  note  ?  The  principle  is  undoubtedly 
the  same,  only  one  i?  a  legal  offence  and  the  other 
is  not.  And  therefore  I  hold  that  he  who  takes 
an  undue  advantage  of  his  fellow  man  in  trade 
will  not  in  the  end  hesitate  about  committing  a 
greater  wrong,  if  he  have  a  fair  chance  of  escape 
from  penalty.  In  my  young  days  the  motto  of 
most  business  men,  who  were  not  very  nice  about 
the  interests  of  others,  was,  *  Every  man  for  him' 
■self,  and  the  Lord  for  us  all.'  But  the  motto  has 
become  slightly  changed  in  these  times.  It  now 
reads,  *  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  d — I  take 
4ke  hmdmott  P    I  hear  this  too  often  unbluahingly 


avowed,  but  see  it  much  oftener  acted  out  all 
around  me.  My  young  friend,  if  you  wish  to 
keep  a  clear  conscience  adopt  neither  of  these 
mottoe,  but  regard  in  every  transaction  the  good 
of  others  as  well  as  your  own  good.  And  let  me 
most  seriously  and  earnestly  warn  you  against 
making  haste  to  be  rich.  The  least  evil  that  can 
befall  you.  in  such  sn  effort,  will  be  the  almost  cer- 
tain wreck  of  all  your  worldly  hopes  some  five  or 
ten  years  hence,  and  your  fall,  so  low  that  to  rise 
again  will  be  almost  impossible." 

This  well  meant  but  plainly  uttered  advice  more 
than  half  offended  La>vrence.  He  replied  coldly, 
that  he  thought  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
would  try,  at  least,  to  "steer  clear  of  the  peniten- 
tiary." 

With  shrewdness,  tact,  untiring  industry,  and  a 
spirit  that  knew  no  discouragement,  the  young 
man  pressed  forward  in  business.  The  warning 
of  the  merchant,  if  it  did  not  repress  his  desire  to 
get  rich  in  haste,  caused  him  to  look  more  closely 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done  into  every 
transaction  be  was  about  to  make.  This  saved 
him  from  many  serious  losses. 

The  want  of  more  capital  soon  began  to  be  felt. 
He  saw  good  operations  every  day,  that  might 
be  made  if  he  had  capital  enough  to  enter  into 
them. 

**  A  man  deserves  no  credit  for  getting  rich,  if 
he  have  capital  enough  to  work  with,"  was  a  &vo- 
rite  remark.  "  There  is  plenty  of  business  to  be 
done,  and  w«.y8  of  making  money  in  abundance,  if 
the  means  are  t»nly  at  hand." 

One  week,  if  he  had  only  been  in  the  possession 
of  means,  he  would  have  pu)cha«ed  a  cotton  fac- 
tory ;  the  next  week  become  posse&sor  of  a  ship, 
and  entered  into  the  East  India  trade;  and  the 
week  after  that,  purchased  an  interest  in  a  lead 
mine  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Money, money,  more  money,  wasever  hiscry,for 
he  saw  golden  opportunities  constantly  passing  un- 
improved. A  neighbor,  to  whom  be  was  expres- 
sing his  desire  for  the  use  of  larger  capital,  said  to 
him,  one  day — 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  get  more  money!" 

"  How  V*  was  the  eager  question. 

**  Get  into  the  direction  of  some  bank,  push 
through  the  notes  of  a  busineaa  friend  in  wfiom 
you  have  confidence,  who  will  do  the  same  for  yon 
in  another  bank  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  mana- 
gers. There  are  wheels  within  wheels  in  those 
monied  institutions,  from  which  the  few  and  not 
the  many  reap  the  most  benefit.  Connect  yoor- 
self  with  as  many  as  you  can  of  them,  and  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  such  connection  will 
afford.     You  know  Balmier  V* 

"Yes.** 

"  And  what  a  rushing  bosineai  he  does!" 
•«  Yes." 
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*'  He  dragged  heavily  enoagh,  and  vas  always 
flying  about  for  money,  until  he  took  a  hint  and 
got  elected  into  the  Citizens'  and  Traders'  Bank. 
Since  then  he  has  been  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe, 
and  has  done  five  times  as  much  business  as  be- 
fore." 

"  Is  it  possible  V* 

**  Oh  yes !  You  are  not  fully  up  to  the  tricks  of 
trade  yet,  I  see,  shrewd  as  you  are." 

"  I  know  well  enough  how  to  use  money,  but  I 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  get  it." 

**  That  will  all  come  in  good  time.  We  are 
just  now  getting  up  a  petition  for  the  charter  of  a 
new  bank,  in  which  I  am  to  be  a  director,  and  I 
can  easily  manage  to  get  you  in  if  you  will  sub- 
scribe pretty  liberally  to  the  stock.  It  is  to  be 
called  the  People's  Bank." 

"  But  I  have  no  money  to  invest  in  stock.  That 
would  be  taking  away  instead  of  adding  to  my 
capital  in  trade,  which  is  light  enough  in  all  con- 
science." 

"  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  that.  Only  an 
instalment  of  twenty  cents  in  the  dollar  will  he 
necessary  to  set  the  institution  goiug.  And  not 
more  than  ten  cents  in  the  dollar  will  be  called  in 
at  a  time.  After  two  or  three  instalments  have 
been  paid,  you  can  draw  out  two  thirds  of  the 
amount  on  stock  notes." 

'<  Indeed  I     That's  the  way  it's  done  ?" 

"Yes.  You  ought  to  take  about  a  hundred 
shares,  which  will  make  it  easy  for  us  to  have  you 
put  into  the  board  of  directors." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  was  the  prompt  response  to  this. 

"  And  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  be  many 
months  a  bank  director,  if  you  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities that  will  be  thrown  in  your  way,  without 
baviijg  a  good  deal  more  money  at  your  command 
than  at  present." 

The  charter  for  the  People's  Bank  was  obtained, 
and  when  an  election  of  the  board  of  managere 
was  held,  Lawrence  went  in  as  a  director.  He 
had  not  held  that  position  many  months,  before  by 
favoring  certain  paper  that  was  presented  from 
certain  quartere,  he  got  paper  &vored  that  came 
from  certain  other  quarters ;  and  in  this  was  in- 
dividually benefitted  by  getting  the  use  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollare  additional  capiiah,  which 
came  to  him  really  but  not  apparently  from  the  bank 
in  which  he  h^ld  a  hundred  shares  of  stock.  For 
the  sake  of  appearances,  be  did  not  borrow  back 
his  instalments,  or  stock  notes  It  was  a  little 
matter  and  would  have  looked  as  if  he  were  press- 
ed for  money. 

Prom  this  time  Sidney  Lawrence  became  a 
financier,  and  plunged  deep  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  money  raising.  His  business  operations  became 
daily  more  and  more  extended,  and  he  never  ap- 
peared to  be  much  pressed  for  money.  At  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  years,  he  held  the  office  of  direc- 
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tor  in  two  banking  institutions,  and  was  president 
of  an  insurance  company  that  issued  post-notes 
on  which  three  per  cent,  was  charged.  These 
notes,  as  the  institution  was  in  good  credit,  could 
readily  be  passed  through  almost  any  bank  in  the 
city.  They  were  loaned  pretty  freely  on  individu- 
al credit,  and  also  freely  on  real  estate  and  other 
collateral. 

It  is  hard  to  serve  two  masters. .  The  mind  of 
man  is  so  constituted,  and  the  influences  bearing 
upon  it  are  so  peculiar  in  their  orderly  arrange- 
ments, that  the  more  it  is  concentered  upon  one 
object  and  pursuit,  the  more  perfection  and  cer- 
tainty attend  its  action.  But  if  it  be  divided  be- 
tween two  objects  and  pureuits,  and  especially  if 
both  of  these  require  much  thought,  its  action  will 
be  imperfect  to  a  certain  degree  in  both,  or  one 
will  suffer  while  the  other  absorbs  the  most  atten- 
tion. 

Thus  it  happened  with  Lawrence.  While  ar- 
dently engaged  in  financiering,  his  business  re- 
ceived less  attention.  Instead  of  using  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  the  money  already  obtained  in 
his  financiering  operations,  he  strove  eagerly  after 
more.  In  fact,  too  reckless  an  investment,  in 
many  instances,  of  borrowed  capital,  from  which 
no  return  could  be  obtained  perhaps  for  years, 
made  his  wants  still  as  great  as  before,  and  kept 
in  constant  activity  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  in 
order  to  meet  his  accommodations  and  steadily  to 
increase  them. 

Ten  yean  from  the  time  when  Sidney  Lawrence 
started  in  business  have  passed.  He  is  living  in 
handsome  style  and  keeps  bis  carriage.  Five  or 
six  years  previously,  he  was  married  to  a  beautiful 
and  lovely  minded  woman,  who  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  best  families  of  the  city.  He  has 
three  children. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  dear  ?"  asked  his  wife,  one 
day  about  this  period.  They  were  sitting  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  was  hardly  tasting 
his  food. 

"  I  hav*nt  much  appetite,"  he  replied  indififer- 
ently. 

**  You  eat  scarcely  any  thing ;  hardly  enough  to 
keep  you  alive.  I  am  afraid  you  give  yourself  too 
much  up  to  business." 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  reply.  He  had  evident- 
ly not  heard  more  than  half  of  his  wife's  l^st 
remark.  In  a  little  while  he  left  the  table,  sayiii  , 
as  he  rose,  that  he  had  some  business  requiring  his 
immediate  attentio*^.  Mrs.  Lawrence  glanced 
toward  the  door  that  closed  after  her  husband 
with  a  troubled  look,  and  sighed. 

From  his  dwelling  Mr.  Lawrence  hurried  to  his 
store,  and  spent  an  hour  there  in  examining  bis 
account  books,  and  in  making  calcuUtions.  At 
five  o'clock  he  met  the  directors  of  the  insurance 
company  of  which  he  was  still  president,  at  an 
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eitra  meeting.  All  had  grave  feces.  There  was 
a  statement  of  the  afiaira  of  the  company  upon  the 
table  around  which  they  were  gathered.  It  show- 
ed that  in  the  next  two  weeks  post-notes,  amount- 
ing in  ail  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  would  fall  due ;  while  not  over  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bills  receivable,  maturing  within 
that  time,  were  on  hand,  and  the  available  cash 
resources  of  the  company  were  not  over  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  time  was,  when  by  an  extra 
efTort  the  sum  needed  could  easily  have  been 
raised.  But  extra  efforts  had  been  put  forth  so 
often  of  late,  that  the  company  had  exhausted 
nearly  all  its  resources. 

*<  I  do  not  understand,"  remarked  one  of  the 
diiectors,  looking  up  from  the  statement  he  had 
been  carefiilly  examining,  "  how  there  can  be  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  post*notes 
due  so  soon,  and  only  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  bills 
receivable  maturing  in  the  same  time.  If  I  am 
not  misuken,  the  post-notes  were  never  issued 
except  against  bills  having  a  few  days  shorter 
time  to  run.     How  is  this,  Mr.  Lawrence  V* 

*<  All  that  is  plain  enough,"  the  president  replied 
promptly.  "  A  large  portion  of  the»e  bills  have 
been  at  various  times  discounted  for  us  in  the 
People's  Bank,  and  in  other  banks  when  we  have 
needed  money/' 

"  But  why  should  we  be  in  such  need  of  mo- 
ney?" inquired  the  director  earnestly.  He  had 
been  half  asleep  in  his  place  for  over  a  year,  and 
was  just  beginning  to  get  his  eyes  open.  \"  I  believe 
we  have  had  no  serious  losses  of  late.  There  have 
been  but  few  fires  tbst  have  touched  us." 

'*  But  there  have  been  a  good  many  fiiilures  in 
the  last  six  months,  most  of  which  have  aflfected 
us,  and  some  to  quite  a  heavy  amount,"  returned 
the  president  *'  Our  poet'note  business  has  prov- 
ed most  unfortunate." 

"  So  I  should  think  if  it  has  lost  us  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  appears  from  this  statement." 
**  It  is  useless  to  look  at  that  now,"  said  Mr. 
Lawrence.    "  The  great  business  to  be  attended 
to,  is  the  raising  of  means  to  meet  this  trying 
emergency.     How  is  it  to  be  done  ?" 
There  was  a  deep  silence  and  look  of  concern. 
**  Can  it  be  raised  at  all  1     Js  there  any  hope  of 
saving  the  institution  7"  asked  one  of  the  board, 
at  length. 

••  In  my  opinion,  none  in  the  world,"  was  re- 
plied by  another.  '*  I  have  thought  of  little  else 
^butthe  affaiFB  of  the  company  since  yesterday,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  all  hope  is  gone.  There  are 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  provided  to-morrow. 
Our  balance  is  but  five  thousand,  even  if  all  the 
bills  maturing  to-day  have  been  paid." 

**  Which  they  have,  I  presume,  os  no  protests 
have  come  in,"  remarked  the  prfsident. 

"  But  what  is  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 


lars set  oft  sgainst  thirty  thousand?    It  is  rs 
nothing." 

"Surely,  gentlemen  are  not  prepared  to  give 
up  in  this  way,"  said  the  pre 8ident,.eame8tly  •*  A 
failure  will  be  a  most  disastrous  thing;  and  we 
shall  all  be  deeply  suflerers  in  the  community  if  it 
takes  place.  We  must  make  efforts  and  sacrifices 
to  carry  it  through.  Here  are  twelve  of  us;  can 
we  not,  on  our  individual  credit,  raise  the  sum  re- 
quired? I,  for  one,  will  issue  my  notes  to-morrow 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  If  the  other  directors 
will  come  forward  in  the  same  spirit,  we  may  ex- 
change the  bills  among  each  other,  and  by  en- 
dorsing them  mutnolly,  get  them  through  the 
various  banks  where  we  have  friends  or  influence, 
and  thus  save  the  institution.  Gentlemen,  sre  you 
prepared  to  meet  me  in  this  thing?" 

Two  or  three  repponded  affirmatively.  Some 
positively  declined ;  and  others  wanted  time  to 
think  of  it. 

"  If  we  pause  to  think,  all  is  ruined,"  said  Mr. 
Lawrence,  excited.  *'  We  must  act  at  once,  and 
promptly." 

But  each  member  of  the  board  remained  firm  to 
the  first  expression.     Nothing  could  be  forced,  and 
reflection  only  tended  to  confirm  those  who  op- 
posed the  president's  views  in  their  opposition  to 
the  plan  suggested.     The  meeting  closed,  after 
two  hours'  perplexing  deliberation,  without  deter- 
mining upon  any  course  of  action.     At  ten  o'clock 
on  the  next  day  the  directors  were  to  meet  again. 
Mr.  Lawrence  walked  the  floor  for  half  of  that 
night,  and  lay  awake  for  the  other  half.     To  sleep 
was  impossible.     Thus  far,  m  the  many  difliculties 
he  had  encountered,  a  way  of  escape  from  them 
had  opened  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  tbe 
left,  but  now  no  way  of  escape  presented  itself. 
A  hundred  plans  were  suggested  to  his  mind,  can- 
vassed and  then  put  aside.     He  saw  but  one  mea- 
sure of  relief,  if  it  could  be  carried  out ;  but  that 
he  had  proposed  already,  and  it  was  not  approved. 
The  unhappy  state  in  which  she  saw  her  hus- 
band deeply  distressed  Mrs.  Lawrence.    Earnestly 
did  she  beg  of  him  to  tl&ll  her  all  that  troubled 
him,  and  let  her  bear  a  part  of  the  burden  that 
was  upon  him.     At  first  he  evaded  her  questions ; 
but,  to  her  oft-repeated  and  tenderly  urged  petition 
to  be  a  sharer  in  his  pains  as  well  as  his  pleasures, 
he  mentioned  the  desperate  state  of  afifairs  in  the 
coMipany  of  which  he  was  president. 

"  Bat,  my  dear  husband,"  she  replied  to  this, 
**  you  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  losses  the 
institution  has  sustained." 

"  True,  Florence  ;  but  the  odium,  the  censure, 
the  distress  that  must  follow  its  fiiilure.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  these.  My  credit,  too,  will  suffer, 
for  I  shall  lose  all  I  have  invested  in  the  stock,  and 
this  fact,  when  known,  will  impair  confidence." 
*'  All  this  is  painful  and  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
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Sidney,"  said  the  wife,  speaking  in  as  firm  a  voice 
aa  she  could  assume.  "  But  as  it  is  a  calamity 
that  cannot  now  be  avoided,  and  is  not  the  result 
of  any  wrong  act  of  yours,  let  a  clear  conscience 
sustain  yon  in  this  severe  trial.  Let  the  public 
censure  ;  let  odium  be  attached  to  yourname^so 
long  as  your  conscience  is  clear  and  your  integrity 
unsullied,  these  cannot  really  hurt  you/* 

But  this  appeal  had  little  or  no  effect.  The 
mind  of  the  unhappy  man  could  not  take  hold  of 
it,  or  feel  its  force.  It  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  with  as  little  effect.  Finally  he  begged 
to  be  left  to  his  own  reflections.  In  tears  bis  wife 
complied  with  his  request.  That  night  she  slept 
as  little  as  her  miserable  husband. 

On  the  next  day  the Insurance  Company 

was  dishonored,  and  "  went  into  liquidation."  On 
the  day  following  Sidney  Lawrence  suspended  pay- 
ment. Trustees  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  effects  of  the  company,  who  immediately  com- 
menced a  rigid  examination  into  its  affairs.  Law- 
rence made  an  assignment  at  the  same  time  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors. 

One  evening  about  a  week  after  his  fiiilure  Mr. 
Lawrence  came  home  paler  and  more  disturbed 
than^ever.  There  was  something  wild  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance. 

*' Florence,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
with  her,  "I  must  leave  for  Cincinnati  in  the 
morning." 

"Why?**  eagerly  asked  the  wife,  her  face  in- 
stantly blanching. 

**  Business  requires  me  to  go.  I  have  seen  your 
father,  and  have  made  arrpngements  with  him  for 
you  to  go  to  bis  house,  with  the  children,  while  I 
am  away.  This  property,  as  I  have  before  told 
yon,  haa  to  be  sold,  and  the  sale  will  probably  take 
place  while  I  am  gone." 

"  How  soon  will  you  return  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  exactly ;  but  I  will  come  back  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  ber  hus- 
band, as  he  madd^this  announcement,  that  startled 
and  alarmed  Mrs.  Lawrence.  She  tried  to  ask 
many  questions,  but  her  voice  failed  her.  Lean- 
ing her  head  down  upon  her  husband^s  breast,  she 
sobbed  and  wept  for  a  long  time.    Lawrence  was 


much  affected,  and  kissed  the  wet  cheek  of  his 
wife  with  unwonted  fervor.' 

On  the  next  morning,  early,  the  unhappy  man 
parted  with  his  family.  His  wife  clung  to  him 
with  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  separation.  Tears 
were  in  his  eyes,  as  he  took  his  children  one  after 
anotlier  in  his  arms  and  kissed  them  tenderly. 

*<God  bless  you  all,  and  grant  that  we  may 
meet  agnin  right  early,  and  under  brighter  skies !" 
he.  said,  as  he  clasped  his  wife  to  his  bosom  in  a 
long  embrace,  and  then  tore  himself  away. 

On  the  third  day  after  Mr.  Lawrence  left,  one 
of  the  city  newspapers  contained  the  foll«>wing 
paragraph : 

"  The Insurance  Compaht. — We  under- 
stand that  in  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  this 
concern,  it  has  .been  discovered  that  Mr.  Law* 
rence,  the  president,  proves  to  be  a  defaulter  in 
the  sum  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  public  are  aware  that  post-notes  were  issued 
by  the  company  to  a  large  amount,  and  loaned  to 
individuals  on  good  collateral  security.  These 
bore  only  the  signature  of  the  president.  It  now 
appears  that  Mr.  Lawrence  used  this  paper  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  directors.  He  signed 
what  he  wanted  for  his  own  use,  and  when  these 
came  due  signed  others  and  negotiated  them,  man- 
aging through  the  principal  clerk  in  the  institution, 
who  it  seems  was  an  accomplice,  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  a  secret.  This  was  continued  until  he  had 
used  the  credit  of  the  concern  up  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars*  when  it  sunk  under  the  load.  Prepa- 
rations were  made,  immediately  on  the  discovery 
of  this,  to  have  him  arrested  and  tried  for  swin- 
dling, but  he  got  wind  of  it  and  has  lefl  the  city. 
We  presume,  however,  that  he  will  be  apprehend- 
ed and  brought  back.  His  own  private  afiairs  are 
said  to  be  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  It  is 
thought  that  not  over  twenty  cents  in  the  dollar 
will  be  realized  at  tt^  final  settlement." 

Here  we  drop  a  veil  over  the  history  of  the  man 
who  made  haste  to  be  rich,  snd  was  not  innocent. 
His  poor  wife  waited  vainly  for  him  to  return,  and 
his  children  asked  often  for  their  father  and  won- 
dered why  he  stayed  so  long  away.  Years  passed 
before  they  again  met,  and  then  it  was  in  sorrow 
and  deep  humiliation. 
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Tnx  budM  have  opened,  nnd  in  lenfy  pride 
Woo  the  Bofk  winds  of  thin  cnpriciout  May  ; 

With  a  nfreuhtnff  green  the  fiphls  are  dyed, 
And  clearer  aparklea  on  the  wnter«  play. 

All  Nature  fippaku  of  houndlet*  promise  now. 
In  tones  as  sweet  as  thine,— her  h.>nd  is  laid 

With  a  maternal  greeting  on  nay  brow, 


Until  it«  fevered  throbhings  all  are  stayed  ; 
And  T  am  fain  to  lie  upon  her  hreatt, 

Unconscious  of  the  world,  divorced  from  pain, 
Drink  fiom  her  rosy  lips  the  halm  of  rest. 

And  be  her  glad  and  trustful  child  again: 
But  such  fond  dalliance  olaimi  a  spirit  free, 
And  all  her  spells  are  broken — without  thee ! 


TO     THE     BLUE     VIOLET. 


BT      MRS.      LTDIA      JANE      P  I  E  R  S  0  IT  . 


BIt  own  bine  Tiolet, 

Young  ■ucnmer'd  lapphire  gem, 
Totfed  by  the  angel  of  the  bow 

From  out  hi«  diadem  ; 
ThoQ  halt  a  loving  mion, 

And  dowy,  axare  eye, 
To  me  BO  sweetly  oluqueot 

Of  sunny  day*  gone  by. 

Within  thy  A-agrant  breast 

So  many  raemoriee  tiay, 
Each  hymning  with  it*  plennni  voioe 

Some  sweetly  plaintive  lay ; 
In  tones  of  music  now 

The  gentle  spirits  tell, 
Of  that  bright  band  of  lUtle  ones 

Who  used  to  lova  me  well. 

Like  bird-songs  rich  and  free 

Their  merry  thoughts  ring  out. 
And  oft  the  young  heart  lea}>eth  up 

And  upeaketh  with  a  ahiiut. 
And  now  a  joyous  voice 

Peal^  out  nmid  the  bowers, 
"  I've  won  a  kirn ! — I've  found  the  first 

Of  sister  Lydia's  flowers."* 


Th«n  comes  the  pattering  sotiDd 

Of  nimble  little  feet, 
And  tod  blue  eyes  look  up  to  mine 

Prom  faces  fkir  and  sweet. 
And  one  white  dimpled  hand 

Presents  the  half  blown  flower — 
Meet  emblem  of  the  child's  pure  lore» 

And  fragrant  with  its  power. 

Oh !  many  a  splendid  tosa 

das  since  that  day  been  mine, 
And  I  have  touched  the  laurel  wreaths 

That  poets  deem  divine ; 
But  these  were  won  with  toil. 

And  worn  with  doubts  and  fears. 
And  they  are  cankered  at  the  heart, 

And  drooped  and  soiled  with  teara. 

They  liave  no  balmy  power 

To  soothe  the  throbbing  brain. 
And  on  my  wildly  beating  breast 

I've  preaed  them  all  in  vain. 
And  thid  poor  heart  has  grown 

A  weary,  hopeless  thing; 
Oh !  for  the  loves  and  violet  buds 

Of  girlhood's  holy  spring. 


"JESUS,    HAVE    MERCY    UPON    ME!" 

Mark,  10 :  47. 


BY     C.     S. 


With  weighty  woe  and  sin  oppressed, 
Oh,  God  !  I  vainly  sigh  for  rest. 
For  succor  whither  shall  I  fly, 
While  battling  waves  are  rolling  high? 
Behold,  oh  Lord !  I  come  to  Thee : 

Surrounded  by  the  world's  deceit, 
Pestructton  yawns  beneath  my  feet; 
The  temp<Mt  thunders  overhead. 
And  darkening  clouds  are  round  me  spread. 
Helpless,  I  stretch  my  arms  to  Thee : 

"  'IijaoS,  lUiiHv  fi€  V* 

A  thousand  cares  my  spirit  knows, 
A  thouiand  fears,  n  thousnnd  woes ; 
Tearful  I  lift  my  eyes  tn  Heaven. 
And  pleading,  be  my  Btn<i  forf  iven, 
l^till  ceaseless  cry  on  bended  knee, 
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Have  mercy,  Christ!  yet  no  demand 
Have  I  upon  thy  bounteous  hand. 
For  I  have  let  religion's  fires 
Die  out,  to  feed  my  own  'lesires : 
Oh,  pity.  Lord!  my  agony — 
"  'Iifffov,  tX£nir6v  fie  V* 

Oh,  Jesus !  listen  to  my  prayers — 
Touth  is  beset  by  countless  snares. 
And  I  may  fall  from  virtue's  side. 
Unless  thy  Spirit  be  my  guiHe; 
For  this  I  censeless  cry  to  Thee, 
"'I»»ffo«,  iUncdvucV* 

To  Thee  for  succor  shall  I  fly, 

When  threatening  storms  are  sweeping  by; 

And  Thou  shalt  break  the  bonJa  ihat  bind 

The  active  soul,  the  tireless  minrl. 

Oh,  Saviour,  Lord  !  1  come  to  Tbee : 


(C 


'Iijffvo,  iXii^odif  fic  ! 
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THE    TRAITOR    AND    THE    TRUE 


A    STORT    OF    THE    RBYOLUTION. 


BY      MRS.      LATHAM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

**No  apathy  hath  strnok 

Its  ice-bolt  through  oar  hearti; 
Toura  are  among  Diir  hoaiehold  namea, 
Tour  memory  ne'er  depart*." 

What  brings  the  life-blood  to  our  hearts  in  a 
quickf  r  flow  than  the  spirit-stirring  tales  of  the 
Revolution  ?  How  they  call  up  from  the  stores 
of  memory  the  precious  thoughts  of  days  gone  by  ; 
of  the  sire  and  the  grandsire,  and  of  their  lives,  so 
often  storied  to  our  listening  ears !  And  what  a 
pleasant  land  our  forefathers  purchased  for  us  with 
their  sufierings !  From  the  time  of  their  touching 
the  "  rock-bound  coast/'  they  pioneered  for  us  a 
life  of  peace  and  plenty.  Luxuries  of  all  sorts,  the 
desire  and  possession  of  which  even  now  serve  as 
mile-stones  on  our  downward  path,  they  left  far 
behind  them. 

In  the  parting  struggle,  when  leaving  their 
homes  forever,  the  question  '  What  shall  we  take, 
and  what  leave  behind  V  was  a  heart-searching 
question  for  them.  "Freedom  to  worship  God" 
being  the  moving  spring  of  their  departure,  the 
choice  of  the  true-hearted  fell  on  that  alone  that 
could  serve  them  in  the  wilderness ;  so,  on  their 
parting  altars,  they  heaped  as  incense  with  their 
fond  farewells  all  the  impulses  of  their  lives,  now 
warring  against  their  enterprise.  The  pride  of 
birth  and  of  wealth,  pomp,  power  and  luxury 
could  avail  ihem  nothing  in  their  future  toiling 
for  a  home  ;  instead  of  these  they  brought  their 
**  hearts  of  oak"  and  their  arms  of  strength,  for  the 
axe  was  to  ring  its  changes  through  the  forest  to 
their  morning  and  evening  anthem  ;  they  brought 
their  hearts*  best  affections,  a  determination  to 
brave  the  ills  of  life,  and  without  imaginary  wants 
to  live  in  this  home  of  their  own  creating,  simple, 
happy  and  pure. 

How  soon  they  surmounted  all  their  difficulties, 
and  *'  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the 
rose !"  Why  was  not  this  home  of  simplicity 
and  freshness  kept  thus  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions ?    Man — restless,  ambitious  man  soon  wea- 
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ried  of  this  quiet,  and  with  increasing  prosperity 
came  artificial  longings.  Cities  and  villages  rose 
proudly  around  them  ;  their  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  friendship  and  to  commerce,  and  then 
came  again  the  natural  striving  in  (be  heart  of 
man  with  his  fellows. 

The  new  generations  coming  on  forgot  the 
beautiful  and  pure  structure  of  ihe  American  char- 
acter, and  here  in  our  midst,  where  the  very 
breath  comes  more  life-like  and  free,  they  again 
craved  and  invited  foreign  luxuries;  coveted  the 
vain,  unsatisfying  distinctions  of  society  ;  and  imi- 
tated all  these  to  such  an  extent  that  even  at  this 
day  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  national 
character,  so  strongly  does  it  partake  of  all  others, 
and  so  little  is  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  {^ilgrims. 

Fashion  too,  reigning  for  ages  supreme  in  the 
old  world,  nothing  loth  crossed  the  ocean  and  es- 
tablished itself  as  presiding  deity  of  the  new;  and 
does  it  not  now  cover  as  with  a  pall  all  the  sweet 
charities  of  our  lives,  warping  our  affections  and 
our  judgment,  and  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fel- 
low man  keep  the  honest  and  the  true,  who  are 
not  within  its  shadow,  down,  down  forever? 

But  there  is  one  redeeming  impulse  that  we  hail 
with  joy  as  an  omen  of  better  things.  It  is  now 
'  the  fashion'  to  inquire  into  the  olden  time.  A 
rage  for  antiquity  is  fast  spreading  over  the  land ; 
old  songs  and  old  stories  take  precedence  of  the 
new ;  old-time  ladies  are  lauded,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school  admired ;  scraps  of  centennial 
brocade,  memorials  of  the  departed  glory  ot  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  upon  gala  days, 
are  perpetuated  in  patchwork  of  the  fashion  of  the 
day  and  reverentially  preserved ;  dark,  stained, 
and  rather  unsightly- official  papers,  bearing  pre- 
cious autographs,  are  framed  and  treasured ;  and 
we  fondly  hope  the  day  will  come  in  which  their 
home-virtues,  their  simple  habits,  their  energy  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  will  be  revived  and  walk 
among  us.  Now,  in  the  popularity  of  these  good 
old  days,  we  do  not  fear  to  record  a  story  of  the 
Revolution,  and  it  comes  from  memories  sacred 
and  true. 
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Few  who  read  these  lines  but  have  been  in  the 
city  of  ^ew  London »  in  Connecticut.  Settled  as 
early  as  the  year  1648,  in  the  first  place  by  forty 
families,  the  relics  of  their  respectability  and  hap- 
piness  may  be  seen  even  to  this  day,  in  the  vener- 
able homesteads  of  generations  gone  by,  preserved 
religiously  in  their  original  plan,  though  much  al- 
tered by  the  improvements  of  time. 

Statesmen  are  proud  to  hail  from  this  beloved 
little  city ;  the  names  of  Winthrop,  Saltonstall, 
Trumbull  and  many  others  bear  testimony  to  a 
long  line  of  honorable  service ;  and  even  the  lau- 
rels of  the  poet  grace  the  spot,  for  the  gifted 
Brainard  called  it  his  birth>place,  and  many  of 
his  most  beautiful  poems  celebrate  the  scenery. 

Here  stands  Fort  Trumbull,  whose  artillery 
once  thundered  in  the  ears  of  the  traitor  Arnold, 
but  the  old  fortress  can  now  scarcely  be  remem- 
bered in  the  march  of  improvement.  Opposite  to 
it  is  Fort  Griswold,  the  scene  of  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre of  the  6th  of  September,  1781.  High  and 
beautiful  rises  the  granite  column  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  day.  You  cannot,  even  now, 
ascend  the  steps,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in 
number,  reach  the  summit,  and  look  around  the 
beautiful  country ;  or  see  the  rivers,  the  islands, 
the  Mohegan  hills  with  the  little  church  they  called 
their  own,  without  the  outraged  blood  of  your 
slaughtered  countrymen  crying  aloud  for  ypur 
sympathy.  Savagely  murdered  when  supplicating 
mercy  at  thc^  hands  of  their  conquerors,  their  mem- 
ory will  live  forever  in  our  hearts,  and  their  wrongs 
are  spread  before  the  God  of  battles. 

These  for  the  historicol,  the  intellectual  associa- 
tions dear  alike  to  us  all  in  our  thoughtful  mo- 
ments; but  there  are  many  of  us  who,  all  alive  to 
these  considerations  in  their  proper  time  and  place, 
can  yet,  with  something  of  true  mortality,  cast  a 
loving  thought  to  the  far-off  time  when  with  dear 
friends,  even  now  among  us,  we  went  to  Rope 
Ferry  to  eat  black-fish,  the  perfection  of  the  finny 
tribe. 

Brook  and  river  trout  of  the  inland  country,  the 
far-famed  Connecticut  shad,  the  white-fish  and 
trout  of  the  western  lakes,  the  educated  bass  and 
salmon  of  our  large  cities,  all  hide  their  diminished 
heads  by  the  side  of  a  properly  prepared  New  Lon- 
don black-fish — and  how  these  little  simple  mem- 
ories do  stir  the  soul ! 

But  just  as  New  London  is  now,  just  so  it  was 
not  in  the  days  of  my  story.  The  troublous  times 
of  the  Revolution  had  tried  men's  souls,  and  though 
the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  still  cheered  them  on,  in 
many  a  suffering  heart  it  was  well  nigh  extin- 
guished by  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  it  is 
soothing  to  the  hearts  of  true  Americans  to  reflect 
on  the  noble  determination  of  their  forefathers, 
never  to  be  the  aggressors.  The  time  came  when 
they  were  obliged  to  be  on  the  defensive;  their 


petitions  and  their  propositions  were  received  with 
contempt,  and  during  the  calm  that  preceded  the 
horrors  of  the  storm  the  thunders  of  defiance  mut- 
tered in  the  distance. 

In  the  city  of  New  London,  in  those  days  of 
trouble,  lived  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Lincoln.  Of  easy  circumstances, 
acquired  by  his  own  industry,  he,  with  a  picas  and 
unambitious  wife  and  eight  children,  conformed 
to  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  years  1779  and  '80 
in  that  place.  Being  a  warm  friend  and  admirer 
of  the  British  government,  and  his  home  often  the 
asylum  of  the  necessitous  refugees  of  that  period, 
he  was  loved  and  respected  by  the  tcries;  and  all 
his  family  friends  staunch  whigs  and  his  grand- 
fiither  for  a  long  time  governor,  be  had  the  good 
will  of  both  parties.  His  wife  though  descended 
from  noble  6lood  laid  aside  all  her  aristocratic 
feelings,  as  incompatible  with  her  present  life  and 
duties  ;  a  zealous  Episcopalian,  she  grieved  to  see 
her  beloved  church  the  broad  mark  for  persecu- 
tion, but  resolutely  keeping  party  spirit  without 
her  doors  she  worshipped  God  peacefully  within, 
trusting  that  in  His  own  good  time  these  animosi- 
ties would,  even  in  her  day,  be  covered  by  the 
olive-branch  of  peace. 

Even  at  this  late  day  the  beautiful  character  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  must  not  be  lightly  passed  over,  for 
now  there  are  children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren ready  and  proud  to  testify  to  her 
virtues,  and  to  "rise  up  and  call  her  blessed'.** 
Patient,  efficient  and  cheerful,  she  endured  the  ills 
of  life  without  a  murmur,  and  they  fell  thick  and 
fast  upon  her.  Alas,  for  us  of  the  usual  texture  of 
women !  we  can  as  little  imagine  such  a  charac- 
ter as  we  can  fully  comprehend  the  mighty  trisis 
of  those  days.  She  governed  her  household  with 
wisdom  and  economy,  and  directed  them  with  the 
true  dignity  of  a  Christian  matron  and  in  the  al- 
most indescribable  purity  and  simplicity  of  tho:te 
times. 

A  reasonable  temper  and  perfect  contentment 
with  their  lot  being  the  only  inheritance  to  which 
she  could  with  safety  look  forward  for  her  chil- 
dren, her  lovely  confidence  in  this  priceless  fortune 
was  shown  in  her  nightly  counsel,  when  the  little 
band  at  her  knees  looked  in  her  sweet  face  after 
the  evening  prayer. 

"  My  children,"  she  said,  "count  up  each  night 
the  mercies  you  have  received  through  the  day 
and  the  judjgments,  and  according  to  the  account 
so  be  thankful.*' 

The  surrounding  neighborhood  bore  testimony 
to  her  loving  kindness ;  none  but  could  speak  of 
her  active  charities  and  untiring  friendship,  and 
through  a  long  life  of  trouble  the  thought  o(  these, 
her  days  uf  usefulness,  was  the  favorite  resting- 
place  of  her  memory. 
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'*  Week  oot,  i»eek  in,  f^om  norn  to  night, 
Tou  can  bear  his  bellowt  blow  $ 

You  can  bear  him  kwing  bi«  heary  ileilge, 
With  measured  beat  and  alow, 

Lilie  a  sexton  ringing  the  old  kirk  chimes 
When  the  evening  son  is  low.' 


ft 


Not  very  far  from  Mr.  Lincoln's,  at  least  within 
reach  of  their  kindness,  lived  a  famous  blacksmith 
— famous  for  those  times,  for  he  was  a  most  noto- 
rious whig ;  one  of  those  men  you  so  often  meet 
with,  who,  though  their  politics  be  nlwnys  those  of 
the  party  in  power,  are  yet  ready  to  defend  their 
principles  alike  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  or  the 
doubling  of  the  iist. 

The  scene  of  his  oratory  was  a  small  space  at 
the  side  of  his  little  dwelling,  neatly  swept  by  his 
daughter  Lizzie,  who,  being  a  great  belle  in  those 
regions,  probably  was  in  part  the  attraction  of  the 
crowd  of  idlers  who  were  always  to  be  seen  about 
the  forge. 

Robert  Loring  was  the  oracle  of  the  day  among 
his  friends ;  with  a  wonderful  memory  and  ready 
wit,  not  an  event  had  escaped  him  since  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  and  never  on  any  occasion  was 
he  known  to  give  the  least  quarter  to  a  tory. 
Many  was  the  traveller  who  listened  to  his  quaint 
stories  while  waiting  for  his  horse,  marvelling 
whence  came  his  uncommon  supply  of  breath, 
while  he  seemed  equally  expert  in  the  details  of 
his  trade.  So  he  kept  on,  from  morning  till  night, 
working  industriously  and  talking  much,  occasion- 
ally putting  his  head  in  the  little  side-window  of 
the  cottage  to  speak  a  loving  word  to  Lizzie,  who 
was  now  all  left  him  of  a  numerous  family. 

One  of  the  fairest  specimens  of  a  damsel  of  that 
class,  in  those  feverish  times,  was  Lizzie  Loring. 
Bright-eyed,  beautiful  and  tencJer,  she  looked  after 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her  old  father  with 
devoted  care.  No  cottage  was  neater  than  theirs, 
no  roof  rang  clearer  to  the  melodious  evening  song 
than  theirs,  for  it  was  nightly  cheered  by  the  hap- 
py voice  of  the  rough  but  kind- hearted  old  man. 

Lizzie,  though  a  good  daughter,  must  still,  like 
every  (laughter  of  Eve,  have  some  dark  shadows 
on  the  sunshine  of  her  character,  and  hers  found 
vent  in  a  sincere  attachment  to  a  tory,  a  warm- 
hearted, handsome,  animated,  mischievous  follow- 
er and  favorite  of  the  traitor  Arnold.  While  wait- 
ing one  evening  with  the  pet  horse  of  the  general 
to  be  shod  by  the  scientific  band  of  the  father,  the 
daughter  seated  at  the  little  side-window,  all  beau- 
ty and  all  smiles,  had  lighted  up  a  fierce  flame  in 
the  heart  of  the  young  man,  that  forthwith  emitted 
itself  in  glances  rivalling  in  their  quick  transit  the 
sparks  from  the  forge. 

For  once  Lizzie's  treasonable  coquetry  saved 
her  father  a  broken  head,  as  all  unconscious  whose 


horse  he  was  operating  upon,  and  his  whole  soul 
on  fire  from  a  recent  outrage  of  Arnold's  related 
by  the  last  customer,  he  exhaled  his  indignation- 
by  heavy  blows  on  the  unoffending  iron,  talking  to 
himself  the  while  after  this  fashion : 

"  That's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  horse-flesh  as  ever 
I  looked  upon,  and  it  belongs  to  a  decent  man  I 
should  judge  by  the  way  he  carries  his  head.  How 
I  wish  this  little  piece  of  iron,  all  red  hot  and  smo- 
king, was  Arnold's  heart ;  wouldn't  I  smash  it  ?"  he 
said ;  and  seeing  the  young  man  start  ns  he  threw 
the  heavy  hammer  about  him,  "wouldn't  you  help 
me  1  How  these  long,  delicate  nails  would  work 
out  the  salvation  of  his  country,  by  keeping  him 
fiist  in  some  safe  place  forever!  I  say,  my  chap, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  glorious  day  ?" 

The  young  man,  Kopley  by  name,  was  evident- 
ly halting  between  two  opinions,  as  he  looked  at 
the  beautiful  vision  at  the  window  and  heard  his 
master  thus  traduced  ^  however,  as  in  the  heart  of 
many  before  him,  the  woman  prevailed,  and  he 
forgave  the  affront,  losing  nothing  with  Lizzie  in 
consequence. 

During  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  shameful 
undertaking  of  destroying  New  London  the  reso- 
lute and  youthful  Kopley  pushed  far  his  suit  with 
his  pretty  mistress.  She  inherited  her  father's 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  her  affections  once  fixed 
upon  a  tory,  the  tpry  cause  was  hers.  But  one 
regret  overshadowed  her  happiness  even  more 
than  her  father's  anger,  for  he  kept  all  her  resent- 
ful feelings  constantly  alive  by  his  wrathful  denun- 
ciations of  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  friends— the 
necessity  of  keeping  her  engagement  a  secret  from 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  her  best  friend,  who  had  always  ad- 
vised and  assisted  her.  This  was  too  bad ;  but 
how  could  she  tell  her  that  she  loved  a  tory?  She 
knew  she  would  say,  in  her  sweet,  kind  voice, 
**  Lizzie,  this  must  not  be  ;  you  must  give  him  up." 
No,  she  could  neither  hear  her  advice  nor  refuse 
to  follow  it,  but  she  continued  to  go  often  to  see 
her.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  took  the  most  lively  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  others,  saw  that  something 
preyed  upon  Lizzie's  mind  and  tried  to  win  her 
confidence,  but  in  vain.  She  continued  to  meet 
Kopley,  and  bound  herself  by  the  most  solemn 
vows  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  had  no 
resting  place  for  himself  or  his  conscience. 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  for  the  deadly 
blow  were  secretly  but  surely  carried  on.  Lizzie, 
with  a  woman's  tact,  had  gathered  from  Kopley 
that  something  was  pending,  and  urged  him  to 
confide  in  her.  Often  when  at  evening  he  would 
linger  at  the  trysting-place,  listening  to  her  grate- 
ful account  of  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Liz- 
zie from  her  infancy,  his  heart  would  smite  him  at 
the  thought  of  her  sweet  face  bathed  in  tears  for 
her  home,  if  indeed  her  precious  life  should  be 
spared  in  the  conflict ;  but  he  made  hia  mind  up 
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to  give  her  warning  in  time  to  save  her  children* 
and  consoled  himself  with  this. 

Loring's  forge  was  still  a  great  place  of  resort. 
Much  of  native  talent  and  the  quick,  mother  wit 
for  which  the  sons  of  New  England  are  proverbial 
might  be  heard,  and  when  the  shades  of  evening 
came  on  many  were  the  loiterers  of  education  and 
respectability  who  were  drawn  into  the  magic  cir- 
cle. Kopley,  while  lingering  for  Lizzie's  appear- 
ance, to  join  her  in  her  evening  walk,  would  often 
draw  near  the  speakers,  to  hear  what  they  could 
contrive  to  say  more  than  he  had  already  lis- 
tened to. 

"  A  little  the  worst  fellow,  that  same  Benedict 
Arnold,  that  God  ever  made,*'  said  Loring  one 
night.  **  One  piece  of  his  villany  comes  creeping 
out  after  another,  till  I  should  think  heM  be  glad 
to  creep  into  any  place  that  would  hide  him  ;  but 
there  is  a  Bre,''  he  said,  as  he  stirred  up  the  coals 
till  the  whole  scene  was  in  a  blaze,  "  that  I  do 
hope  heMl  get  a  chance  to  warm  himself  at.  I've 
had  a  talk  with  old  Reuben  this  afternoon  about 
him ;  he  knows  him,  don't  you,  Reuben?  These 
old  Jews'  money-bags  hold  some  hai^  stories  with 
their  gold." 

"I  know  him,  yes,  that  I  do,"  said  the  old 
bearded  Israelite,  who  had  been  a  money-lender 
after  the  manner  of  the  usurers  of  old  for  many 
years.  '<  Proud,  hard-hearted  and  selfish !  'tis  lit- 
tle the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow 
would  get^from  his  olive  tree  or  field  after  the 
gleaning;  he  would  tske  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  in  pledge  before  he  would  lose  one  coin 
of  his  dues.  And  look  how  he  pays  his  reckon- 
ing ;  you  shall  all  take  it  in  blood  and  in  smoke ! 
Oh !  if  the  God  of  Israel  would  but  smite  him  in 
the  downfall !" 

"  Shut  up,  you  old  Hebrew  melody,"  said  Kop- 
ley,  whose  fiery  temper  could  brook  no  more ; 
"  shut  up,  quick,  or  I'll  teach  you  to  stand  here 
preaching  Moses  to  Christians,"  he  continued,  as 
he  saw  by  the  fierce  looks  of  those  around  him 
that  he  must  attack  him  on  some  other  than  po- 
litical ground. 

"  I  have  only  preached  honesty  and  charity,  and 
these  are  said  to  be  the  strong-holds  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  said  old  Reuben.  "  I 
know  what  I  say ;  I  have  helped  him  through 
many  a  scrape,  God  forgive  me,  and  I  saw  him  as 
he  is,  dissipated  and  careless,  always- in  trouble, 
and  withal  he  has  no  heart.  He's  a  pretty  leader ! 
without  feeling — ^the  taskmasters  of  Egypt  couldn't 
shine  with  him." 

A  look  of  alarm  and  impatience  from  Lizzie 
called  her  lover  to  her  aide  in  an  instant,  and  they 
were  off;  but  not  so  the  rest  of  the  bearers ;  they 
continued  to  talk  on  these  irritating  themes  until 
they  all  retired  to  the  thorny  pillows  on  which  men 
slept  in  those  days. 


CHAPTER    III. 

**  But  woe  for  that  iwMt  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard  trees, 
Where  fint  oor  ebiMrea  pieced 
*M tdii  the  birde  end  honey-bee*. 

And  oh!  the  grey  chureh  tower, 
And  the  sound  of  the  sabbath  bell, 

And  the  sheltered  garden  bower— 
We  have  bid  them  all- farewell." 

No  pen  could  do  justice  to  the  character  of  so 
unfeeling  a  traitor  as  Benedict  Arnold,  yet  through 
the  indignation  of  freemen  its  principal  traits  have 
been  fully  exposed ;  therefore  we  need  only  de- 
scribe his  actions.  Every  human  heart  must  sjrm- 
pathize  in  the  fate  of  the  noble  Andre,  deceived  by 
deceit  itself;  yet  for  all  bis  villany  Arnold  was  re- 
warded with  the  appointment  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
prepared  to  ruin  the  beautiful  little  town,  but  four- 
teen miles  from  his  birth-place,  which  should  have 
been  among  his  first  cares.  Being  convinced  that 
General  Washington  had  gone  to  the  South  to  at- 
tend to  some  important  movements  there,  they, 
fearing  no  opposition,  made  their  deadly  prepara- 
tions to  attack  New  London  in  the  night,  but  they 
did  not  reach  the  spot  till  nearly  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  1781. 

Kopley,  among  the  first  to  land  at  Fort  Trum- 
bull, sprang  on  shore  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
coming  day  made  his  way  by  a  well  known  by-path 
to  Loring's  cottage.  He  stood  under  Lizzie's  win- 
dow with  something  of  the  feelings  of  one  who 
would  save  the  lamb  without  rousing  the  lion,  and 
none  but  the  ear  of  true  love  would  ever  have  dis- 
tinguished the  low  tone  in  which  he  pronounced 
the  name  of  <*  Lizzie."  She  sprang  lightly  to  the 
window,  and  in  astonishment  at  his  frantic  ges- 
tures hurried  to  dress  herself  and  meet  him.  In  a 
few  words  he  explained  to  her  the  horrid  business 
of  the  day  ;  even  at  that  early  hour  the  muttering 
of  cannon  could  be  heard  in  the  distance,  and  she 
looked  at  him  and  shuddered. 

"  My  poor  old  father !"  she  exclaimed,  ih  agony, 
**  must  be  be  driven  from  his  home,  and  perhaps 
murdered  before  my  eyes?' 

"  No,  Lizzie,  let  me  direct  you.  I  will  mjrself 
alarm  your  father  and  put'him  on  the  safest  track 
for  escape  ;  for  yourself,  fly  to  Mrs.  Lincoln ;  tell 
her  to  leave  her  home  instantly,  but  tell  her  secret- 
ly, girl,  or  my  life  will  be  the  forfeit ;  these  blood- 
hounds are  even  now  on  their  way.  Fly  now, 
while  I  save  your  ftither ;  I  will  direct  him  to  the 
cave  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  he  will  be  safe 
there  from  a  cannon-ball  or  a  hand-stroke.  I  will 
tell  him  to  keep  going  quietly  through  the  pass  to 
the  other  end,  and  there  you  shall  join  him,  and 
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there  I  will  come  to-night,  if  I  live,  to  share  a  boU 
dier's  fortune  with  you,  but  if  I  fall" — 

He  had  a  heart  if  be  had  followed  a  traitor,  and 
as  he  thought  of  his  sweet  sunny  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mjrstic  river,  and  the  parents  he  had 
left,  his  better  nature  gave  a  heartielt  groan. 

**  Farewell,  my  Lizzie !"  he  said,  as  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms  and  received  her  sobbing  embra- 
ces ;  *'if  I  meet  you  to-night  you  are  mine,  but  if 
I  fall,  farewell  forever;  forget  me,  Lizzie;  there 
is  no  heaven  for  traitors  V 

He  now  left  her  to  awaken  her  father,  and  she 
ran  in  her  distress  through  the  silent  streets  till 
she  came  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's.  The  grey  light  of 
morning  showed  every  thing  indistinctly.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  always  an  early  riser,  had  been  disturbed 
by  unusual  sounds  and  quietly  withdrew  from  his 
sleeping  family  to  ascertain  the  cause.  He  stood 
in  the  door  as  Lizzie  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
foreboding  evil  from  her  coming  at  that  hour, 
though  as  yet  never  dreaming  of  its  extent,  fol- 
lowed her  up  stairs.  She  never  stopped  till  she 
reached  Mrs.  Lincoln's  bed  ;  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  in  agony,  she  begged  her  to  rise. 

"Oh!  dress  yourself  quickly,  dear  lady;  the 
British  are  here ;  they  are  almost  upon  us ;  they 
will  bum  the  town  and  murder  all  who  are  in 
their  way;  fly  and  take  the  dear  children;  I 
would  stay  and  help  you  but  /or  my  poor  old 
father,  but  I  muti  help  you  now  a  few  moments." 

The  heart* broken  girl,  who  on  this  fearful  morn- 
ing had  seen  her  life's  hope  crushed,  yet  had  the 
surest  means  of  comfort  next  to  a  Heavenly  trust, 
that  of  active  usefulness  to  others. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  roused  herself  immediately  to  all 
the  horrors  of  her  situation.  **  How  do  you  know 
all  this,  Lizzie  7"  she  said. 

'*  I  know  it  from  the  lips  of  one  who  never  de- 
ceived me,  and  I  know  he  told  me  true.  No  mat- 
ter who  he  is ;  tortures  would  never  gei  it  from 
me,  but  he  let  me  come  to  you.  I  have  loved 
him  but  too  well,  and  I  am  now  puniahed,  for  I 
shall  lose  him  too." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  stood  for  one  moment  to  think 
what  was  to  be  done;  eight  children,  one  an  in- 
fant and  one  too  ill  to  walk.  Brightly  shone  the 
character  of  this  Christian  wife  and  ^\her  on 
this  trying  day.  With  a  true  woman's  love  self 
was  laid  aside,  and  she  was  ready  with  the  God- 
like feeling  and  desire  to  do  !  One  short  and  fer- 
vent prayer  to  Heaven  for  the  helpless  flock  around 
her,  and  she  turned  to  her  husband,  who  came  to 
confirm  the  dreadful  tidings. 

"  The  enemy  is  at  hand,  at  our  very  doors,"  he 
said ;  "  but  we  will  trust  in  God.  The  ships  are 
stretched  across  the  harbor,  and  we  are  too  weak 
to  resist  them  ;  we  must  fly  to  save  our  children.*' 

They  stood  around  him  in  this  hour  of  danger, 
a  resolute  little  band,  dressed  and  ready  to  follow 


their  leader,  bearing  testimony  to  their  excellent 
discipline. 

"  Father,"  aald  the  eldest  boy,  "  I  will  carry 
poor  little  sick  Anny,  and  you  can  help  mother 
with  the  baby;  but  first  can  we  save  any  thiqg?" 

"  Don't  try,"  said  the' sick  child,  as  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  came  nearer,  and  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  pillow  again. 

"  I  will  save  the  spoons,  Anny,  and  I  won't  be 
gone  five  minutes ;  I  can  put  them  in  the  hole  ih 
the  garden  wall  that  I  made  for  my  rabbit ;  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  that." 

He  flew  to  execute  his  purpose  and  was  success- 
ful,  but  his  mother,  trembling  for  fear  a  ball  might 
strike  him,  looked  anxiously  after  him  ;  on  his  re- 
turn she  said,  "  I  am  ready  now,  my  husband." 

Their  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  they 
determined  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  who  lived  eight  miles  from  the  town. 
To  effect  this  they  were  obliged  to  pass  unprotect- 
ed through  the  British  camp,  b«t  there  was  no  al- 
ternative, and  they  left  their  sweet  home,  the  birth- 
place of  their  children,  not  daring  to  take  even  one 
farewell  look  at  its  beloved  walls.  So  they  fled, 
this  true  and  loving  family,  after  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  Lizzie,  who  promised  to  come  to 
them  if  she  survived  the  day. 

Exposed  to  the  insulting  remarks  of  a  rude  sol- 
diery, Mrs.  Lincoln  followed  her  huFband  on  foot 
through  the  camp,  alternately  carrying  the  sick 
child,  the  babe,  and  one  little  one  of  two  years,  all 
of  whom  of  course  could  not  walk  so  far,  often 
seeing  her  husband  pointed  at  as  a  rebel,  and 
threatened  with  death  in  her  sight.  Suddenly  in 
this  hour  of  peril  her  inemory  carried  her  back  to 
the  days  when  Arnold  was  entertained  in  her  fe- 
ther's  house  as  a  welcome  guest  and  the  fnend  of 
a  dear  brother.  Hopeless  as  to  the  result,  she  yet 
determined  to  see  if  he  had  a  heart ;  she  asked  for 
him,  and  his  exclamation  when  he  saw  her,  "  My 
God!  Mrs.  Lincoln,  are  you  here?"  encouraged 
her  to  speak  to  him.  With  all  the  eloquence  of  a 
wife  and  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  she  alluded 
to  those  happy  days,  and  said — 

"  Will  you,  General  Arnold,  grant  me  the  only 
fevor  I  suppose  now  in  your  power ;  will  you  spare 
my  precious  home  ?  All  we  have  in  the  world  is 
within  those  walls,  except  these  dear  onas  by  my 
side  ;  for  the  sake  of  days  gone  by  send  some  one 
there  fb  protect  it  Tou  won't  refuse  me,  as  you 
hope  for  mercy  yourself;  and  grant  us  protection 
through  this  camp,  for  the  scene  is  too  dreadful 
to  bear." 

With  the  polite  and  deceitful  address  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkable,  he  assured  her  that  he  en- 
tered into  all  her  feelings,  and  they  should  be  re- 
spected. Calling  one  of  his  officers,  in  a  loud 
voice  he  said  to  him : 

*'  Send  proper  persons  to  protect  the  homestead 
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of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  don't  allow  it  to  be  fired,  put 
seals  on  the  valuables,  and  bring  me  the  key  of 
the  house ;  I  will  see  that  you  have  it  to-night, 
madam." 

"  Ride  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  bear 
them  harmless  through  the  camp  or  you  will  an- 
swer for  it  to  me,"  he  added,  to  a  fine  young  man 
who  rode  by  his  side,  and  who  being  Kopley,  this 
part  of  the  commission  was  faithfully  executed,  as 
he  would  have  protected  the  friend  of  Lizzie  with 
his  life.  He  spoke  often  to  her  kindly  as  they 
proceeded,  and  assisted  in  carrying  the  children. 
When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  encampment 
he  whispered  to  her : 

"  For  the  sake  of  Lizzie  Loring  I  will  save  you 
or  die ;  tell  me,  have  you  friends  near,  and  where 
do  you  go  1" 

She  told  him  they  should  for  a  short  time  take 
refuge  in  a  meeting-house  without  the  camp, 
where  she  thought  their  friends  would  find  them, 
and  said  to  him : 

"  Lizzie  has  promised  to  come  to  us  soon,  4ind 
I  will  tell  her  of  your  kindness ;  may  it  be  reward- 
ed in  heaven  !*' 

"  God  bless  you,  and  take  her  a  soldier's  fare- 
well !" 

He  then  plunged  his  spurs  in  his  horse,  and  re- 
turned to  his  poet. 

Now  human  nature  could  not  be  denied  one 
farewell  look  at  the  beloved  home  in  the  distance, 
but  alas,  for  a  traitor's  promises !  The  red  flames 
gathered  around  it,  while  the  soldiery  plundered  it 
of  valuable  articles,  throwing  letters  and  precious 
relics  of  all  kinds  out  of  the  windows,  and  shat- 
tering all  the  household  idols  that  came  in  their 
way.  This  was  the  last  pang  she  allowed  herself 
to  feel,  for  after  the  sad  and  heartfelt  ejaculation, 
"  Thy  will  be  done,'*  this  delicate  and  sufiering 
woman  bent  her  way  sorrowfully  with  her  husband 
and  children  to  the  place  of  their  retreat,  blessing 
God  that  they  were  yet  spared  to  her  when  that 
dreadful  day  made  so  many  mourning  and  child- 
less widows. 

They  now  thought  to  rest  a  short  time  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  but  scarcely  were  they  entered 
when  the  troops  thronged  in  to  refresh  themselves, 
and  making  barracks  instantly  of  the  holy  place 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  it.  Their  friends  in  the 
country  on  the  first  alarm  sent  conveyances  for 
them,  but  missed  them  on  the  road  ;  and  thus  this 
homeless,  helpless  and  unfortunate  family  perform- 
ed their  weary  journey  of  eight  miles  on  foot,  nor 
wete  they  the  only  sufferers  in  like  manner  on  this 
dreadful  day.  The  works  at  New  London  were 
not  in  a  state  for  defence,  and  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  with  but  little  loss.  Fort  Griswold,  on 
the  Groton  side,  made  a  spirited  resistance ;  but 
oh !  for  the  cruelties  that  day  recorded — the  car- 
nage, the  spilling  of  blood  after  all  opposition  had 


^ 


ceased — the  commander.  Col.  Ledyard,  receiving 
in  his  breast  the  sword  he  had  just  surrendered  to 
his  conquerors ! 


CHAPTER    IV. 

**  And  Uid  me  not  depart,  sbe  cried ; 
My  father,  mj  not  ao  I 
Thw  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side ; 
Peace,  peace.  I  cannot  go ! 

Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear, 

When  death  ia  on  thy  lirowl 
The  world !  what  meana  it  1  mine  ia  here— 

I  cannot  leave  thee  now.*' 

After  Kopley  had  parted  from  Lizzie  in  the 
morning,  he  returned  to  perform  his  promise  of 
waking  her  father.  He  found  this  no  very  diffi- 
cult task,  for  the  old  man,  thinking  it  was  a  custo- 
mer, prepared  as  usual  to  be  immediately  upon 
the  spot. 

"  I'm  coming ;  stir  up  the  coals,  can't  you?  and 
throw  on  some  more,  to  save  time." 

He  came  down  in  no  very  good  humor,  waked 
from  his  sleep  before  his  usual  time,  and  was  not 
very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  house  open 
and  Kopley  standing  by  the  door. 

"What's  thid?"  he  began;  "how  did  you  get 
in  1  where's  Lizzie  ?  Here  Lizzie,  come  down ; 
what  does  all  this  mean  ?'* 

"  Robert  Loring,"  said  Kopley,  "  be  quiet  one 
moment,  and  hear  me.  I  am  a  friend  of  your 
daughter,  and  of  course  your's  too.  I  came  at  the 
risk  of  my  life  to  tell  you  that  the  British  are  here 
—  now  in  the  harbor;  they  will  burn  and  plunder 
the  town  this  day.  Listen  to  those  cannon ;  do 
they  make  my  story  true  ]" 

"  How  came  you  to  know  it?  friend  or  foe,  out 
with  the  whole  story,"  said  the  old  man,  who  stood 
directly  in  front  of  Kopley,  his  athletic  frame  dila- 
ted with  agitation.  "  Are  you  a  tory  ? — speak,  for 
if  you  bear  that  cursed  name  you  are  no  friend  of 
mine,  nor  shall  you  ever  be  one  of  Lizzie's.  I  would 
rather  see  her  in  the  church-yard,  by  her  mother's 
side,  than  think  of  her  listening  to  what  you  might 
have  to  say  I  Here,  Lizzie,  Lizzie !  why  don't  yon 
come  down?  What  have  you  done  with  her ;  tell 
me  the  whole  !"  he  screamed  in  Kopley's  ear, 
while  he  seized  him  by  the  throat.  With  one 
skilful  motion  Kopley  threw  him  off,  and  holding 
him  at  arm's  length,  said : 

"If  you  were  not  Lizzie's  father,  you  would 
never  have  a  chance  to  put  your  hand  on  living 
man  again,  as  you  did  then  upon  me  ;  no  mortal 
fingers  ever  closed  upon  my  throat  before,  in  my 
short  life  of  twenty-five  years ;  but  for  her  sake" — 

"  Don't  talk  of  her  sake ;  what  can  she  ever  be 
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to  you  ?  I  believe  you  to  be  a  friend  of  Arnold's, 
and  as  aoch  I  won't  have  you  within  my  doors ; 
bat  where  is  Lizzie  1** 

*'  Hear  me/'  said  ICopley ;  "  I  roused  her  this 
morning  to  save  her  from  the  dreadful  fate  that 
hangs  over  this  town,  for  it  will  surely  be  burned 
before  this  noon*s  sun  shall  cover  you.  I  prom> 
ised  her  to  wake  you,  and  to  tell  you  of  a  place  of 
escape,  and  she  has  gone  to  warn  Mrs.  Lincoln  of 
her  danger,  that  she  may  save  her  cluldren." 

*'  She  did  her  duty  in  warning  Mrs.  Lincoln,  her 
best  friend ;  but  don't  talk  to  me  of  escape !  Do 
you  think  I  would  run  away  from  a  tory  ?  not  I ; 
let  them  do  their  worst.  Talk  to  me  of  escape ! — 
a  regular  Yankee  whig  j  leave  my  old  place  ?  no, 
never.  IMl  stay  here  and  burn,  if  it  is  to  be,  but 
do  yoa  remember,  Yankees  never  run  away.  But 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  where  did  you  know 
Lizzie  7  My  daugiiter  speak  to  a  tory !  leave  the 
house,  or  I  may  do  you  a  mischief!" 

"  1  will ;  but  first  listen  to  me.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  here,  just  south  of  the  old  liberty 
pole,  is  a  cave  in  which  I  have  often  been  ;  the 
mouth  of  it  is  covered  with  underbrush,  but  though 
well  concealed  you  can  find  it ;  go  in  and  keep 
straight  through  it,  'twill  bring  you  out  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Lizzie  will  join  you  there, 
and  you  will  be  safe  till  nightfaU,  when  I  will  look 
after  you." 

'*  Don't  you  do  it !  A  tory  look  alter  me  and 
my  daughter !  I  will  never  go  there,  and  she  shall 
never  go  there ;  I  would  rather  stand  to  be  shot  at 
than  accept  a  favor  from  one  like  you ;  go,  I  tell 
you !"  he  said,  opening  wide  the  door,  with  fierce 
gestures. 

"  Farewell !"  said  Kopley.  "  Take  care  of  Liz- 
zie, for  I  shall  be  all  day  in  the  battle ;  you  will 
find  her  in  the  cave." 

The  poor  old  man  was  in  a  pitiable  condition 
between  his  anxiety  for  his  daughter  and  his  aver- 
sion to  her  lover.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
roar  of  artillery  around  him  through  the  first  hours 
of  the  morning,  heaped  high  the  coals  on  his  forge, 
and  resolutely  refused  to  look  at  the  flying  inhab- 
itants. His  agony  for  Lizzie  at  last  overpowered 
every  other  feeling,  and  he  left  his  home  to  look 
for  her  in  the  cave. 

We  must  now  return  to  poor  Lizzie.  By  the 
lime  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  the  streets  were 
full,  and  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  cannon  had 
terrified  her  out  of  all  power  of  reflection.  She 
however  lenaembered  Kopley 's  direction  to  the 
cave,  and  thinking  he  must  have  prevailed  upon 
her  father  to  go  there,  she  determined  to  join  him. 
As  she  drew  near  it  all  thoughts  of  her  lover,  end 
even  of  the  dreadful  scenes  around  her,  vanished 
in  the  uncertainty  of  her  father's  fate ;  this  absorb- 
ed every  feeling. 

'*  He  will  never  ibrgire  me,  and  I  aball  never 


forgive  myself  for  deceiving  him.     1  am  his  all ; 
poor,  dear  old  father!" 

With  much  difliculty  she  put  away  the  brush 
and  entered  the  cave,  and  the  low  arches  resound- 
ed solemnly  to  ihe  cry  of  "  Father  !  Father!" 


It  was  nearly  sunset  on  the  fatal  6th  when  Kop^ 
ley,  wearied  and  heated,  but  his  heart  alive  only 
to  anxiety  for  Lizzie,  had  already  forgotten  the 
glory  of  conquest  in  the  misery  around  him.  He 
strode  over  the  smoking  ruins  impatiently  and 
rushed  to  the  cave. 

The  damp,  cavernous  air  was  grateful  to  him, 
and  he  walked  on  for  a  moment  to  recover  hia 
sight,  after  leaving  so  suddenly  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  He  soon  reached  the  turn  in  the  cave 
from  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  ihe  small 
stream  of  light  that  told  truly  of  the  opening  be- 
yond ;  but  no  light  was  there  now ;  all  was  dark* 
ness  and  dampness,  and  he  shuddered  to  think  of 
what  might  have  befallen  Lizzie  in  this  shelter  of 
his  own  choosing.  The  suspense  was  frightful  i 
the  cave  might  be  known  to  others,  and  in  this 
hour  of  extremity  they  might  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  it  and  refused  her  entrance!  Was  he 
among  friends  or  foes?  with  the  living  or  the 
dead  7  He  listened  long  and  fearfully,  and  heard 
nothing  but  his  own  heart-beats;  he  lifted  the  cap 
from  his  head,  wiped  the  cold  dew  from  his  brow, 
and  again  the  depths  of  the  cavern  echoed  with 
the  name  of  "  Lizzie !" 

But  in  the  aching  intensity  with  which  he -lis- 
tened, he  did  hear  a  low  sound  in  the  distance  ; — 
he  heard  it  agam  ;  it  was  not  Lizzie's  sweet  voice  I 
no,  it  was  an  agonizing  death-groan !  He  must 
now  proceed ;  as  he  came  nearer  the  faint  light  at 
the  end  of  the  cave  he  distinguished  something  in 
the  shadow ;  with  the  iiupatience  of  a  lover  and 
the  nerve  of  a  soldier  he  presses  on. 

Why  does  he  shrink  now  and  tremble  who  has 
through  the  bloody  day  been  "foremost  in  the 
fight?"  The  man,  the  soldier  quails  under  this 
and  stands  rooted  lo  the  spot. 
-  0n  the  ground,  in  that  dark  cave,  sits  the  young 
and  lovely  Lizzie;  and  stretched  beside  her,  his 
head  on  her  lap,  his  breath  just  departed,  lies  the 
body  of  Robert  Lormg.  Her  long  hair  fell  wildly 
over  her  shoulders,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face 
with  an  expression  of  tearless  agony,  and  her  light 
dress  stained  with  his  life-blood. 

He  went  in  despair  to  the  cave  to  look  for  her, 
and  just  before  he  entered  he  received  his  death- 
shot  from  a  passing  ball.  He  found  his  child,  and 
with  her  assistance  had  crawled  to  this  spot  and 
died  in  her  arms,  receiving  her  caresses,  but  speak- 
ing no  word  of  reproach  or  oi  comfort ;  and  this 
young,  tender  girl  had  been  here  through  the  live- 
long day,  the  dying^  fktber  within  and  the  terrors 
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of  war  without  the  cave.  What. wonder  that  her 
reason  deserted  her  on  this  dreadful  day !  But  so 
they  fell  in  that  sad  time,  *'  old  men  and  maidens." 

Kopley's  first  care  was  to  remove  the  body  geii- 
tly  from  her  arms,  and  then  he  strove  by  every  pas- 
sionate endearment  to  win  the  spirit  back  that  had 
always  responded  to  his  voice. 

(*  My  Lizzie,  if  I  could  see  you  yourself  once 
more,  I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  life.  Look 
at  me  and  say  you  will  try  to  live  for  my  sake  !'* 

But  no  angering  intelligence  rewarded  the 
young  soldier's  exertions.  He  held  her  long  and 
tenderly  in  his  arms,  but  seeing  no  change  he  laid 
her  gently  down  and  with  a  strong  arm  put  away 
the  brush  from  the  end  oi  the  cave,  and  the  glo* 
rious  sunset  streamed  in  upon  them.  He  drew  her 
near  it,  and  the  pure,  fresh  air  revived  her  for  a 
moment,  but  she  only  shivered  and  said  "  Father !" 

Kopley  now  looked  out  and  determined  to  speak 
to  some  one  for  assistance,  though  all  were  in  trou- 
ble themselves.  Some  that  he  applied  to  <*  passed 
by  on  the  other  side  ^'  others  looked  on  fearfully, 
for  all-iamiliar  as  scenes  of  bloody  death  had  been 
to  them  through  the  day,  none  could  look  unmoved 
oa  this  sad  sight.  At  last  some  of  Loring's  friends 
came  up,  and  among  them  old  Reuben.  He  shed 
bitter  tears  over  the  corpse  of  his  friend,  and  said 
to  Kopley : 

**  How  came  you  here,  in  his  last  hours,  with 
that  tory  dress  on  1  Was  the  poor  girl  the  link  be- 
tween you  ]  and  will  you  be  kind  to  her,  the  pretty 
thing  1  How  he  loved  her !  Foot  murdered  Lo- 
ring !  the  old  Jew  will  see  that  you  have  a  Chris- 
tian burial.  Keep  your  gold,"  he  said,  as  Kopley 
offered  his  purse.  *'  Take  care  of  her,  the  broken 
lily,  the  last  of  her  tribe !  But  mind,  young  man, 
my  eye  shall  follow  you,  and  as  you  deal  by  her 
so  may  God  deal  by  you  and  by  me!'* 

With  Reuben's  assistance  Kopley  got  a  horse, 
and  when  the  shades  of  night  concealed  them  he 
detennined  to  carry  her  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.    These 


rough  men  tenderly  lifted  the  scarcely  living  body 
of  the  unfortunate  girl  before  him ;  he  clasped  one 
strong  arm  around  her,  and  with  the  other  slowly 
and  sadly  directed  his  horse  to  the  present  retreat 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  she 
was  received  ;  in  those  days  the  afflicted  comfort, 
ed  the  afflicted,  but  the  sweet  and  soothing  care  of 
her  early  and  dear  friend  healed  the  broken  heart 
of  Lizzie,  and  led  her  to  the  true  and  living  foun- 
tain of  comfort  Kopley,  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  ad- 
vice, returned  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  where 
by  a  life  of  tender  care  he  consoled  Lizzie  for  the 
troubles  of  her  youth. 

On  this  sa'd  6th  of  September  Mr.  Lincoln  lost 
his  whole  estate.  A  beggar  in  means,  he  was  holy 
and  heroic  in  spirit,  and  after  a  few  days  of  keen 
lamentation  over  his  losses  he  began  life  anew. 
His  virtues  raised  him  up  friends,  and  he  prospered 
once  more,  hailing  under  his  own  "  vine  and  fig- 
tree"  the  peace  of  1783.  Here  they  lived  again  as 
in  the  time  of  old,  simple,  happy  and  pure,  reviv- 
ing those  good  old  days  of  the  honest  and  true- 
hearted. 

And  what  has  quenched  in  our  hearts  the  light 
of  those  days  7  What  has  changed  the  current  of 
our  afiections  and  sympathies  1  The  Father  of  all 
did  not  so  will  it.  He  loves  the  worship  of  true 
hearts — the  simplicity,  the  single-heartedness  of 
that  time.  The  father  of  his  country, .  the  great 
and  good  Washington,  did  not  so  will  it.  He  left 
us  a  bright  example  of  home  virtues  as  well  as  he- 
roic deeds.  From  his  grave,  watered  forever  by 
the  tears  of  his  countrymen,  there  should  spring 
an  aftergrowth  of  remembrance,  bearing  us  happy 
here,  happy  in  eternity ! 

What  is  the  watch-word  that  is  substituted  in 
the  hearts  of  freemen  for  that  of  Liberty?  It 
throws  a  dark  shadow  over  our  fairest  prospects, 
blights  the  rich  promise  of  our  life  and  destiny, 
chills  even  our  heavenward  hopes,  and  in  our  sel- 
fishness we  read  the  word,  Gain  I 
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CoMS  ye  for  me  1  come  ye  for  me, 

Winds  that  are  ivaudering  so  wiWiy  and  free  1 

Caring  not,  fearing  nut  where  ye  may  blow, 

O'er  the  hut  de^rt  aand*  or  the  Alpine  raow. 

Cool  on  my  brow  your  kiuet  1  feel, 

Aa  throogh  the  dark  gates  to  the  lone  one  ye  iteal. 

Beam  |e  for  me  1  beam  ye  for  me, 

Sunbeama  that  linger  ou  hill<and  on  lea  1 

Quivering  fittully  uvar  yon  lake, 

Darting  in  glodnOH  through  fore«t  and  brake ; 

From  the  iweet  homes  of  earth,  to  joyoua  and  free, 

Do  ye  eome,  ye  btight  eonbeanu,  Ibr  me,  for  me  1 


Sing  ye  for  me  1  aing  ye  for  me, 

Gay  birdeen,  warbling  all  day  on  the  tree  1 

Bhriil  breaka  thy  eong  on  the  ear  coned  to  iadne«, 

Wild,  rich  and  aweet — fur  me  ia  iu  gladnen  1 

There  m  gold  on  thy  wing,  there  are  gem*  on  thy  bieaat. 

And  flaahing  all  over  thy  beautiful  ereat. 

■ 

Tbey  come  not  for  me !  they  come  not  for  me, 
Song-bird,  nor  aunbeam,  nor  wind  wandering  free 
Not  for  me,  fur  the  chained  one,  are  muaic  and  mirth, 
My  •(•))•  may  not  preaa  the  green  award  of  the  earth  j 
The  bird  to  hia  reat,  the  beam  from  the  eell, 
Bat  the  captive  in  ehaina  thro*  the  dark  homt  moit  dwdL 
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t'Who  hath  made  m  to  differ r 


T  BAD  passed  a  day  very  delightfully  with'  my 
brother  and  his  family,  and  was  just  preparing  to 
take  my  leave  in  the  early  evening,  when  he  re- 
membered a  trifling  errand  he  had  promised  to  do 
for  our  mother,  and  desiring  me  to  await  his  re- 
turn, hastened  out  to  attend  to  it.  After  waiting 
an  hour  I  began  to  grow  impatient;  but  when 
another  and  another  hour  elasped  without  his 
coming,  impatience  and  anxiety  amounted  to 
agony,  and  I  think  my  sister  and  I  would  have 
gone  out  in  search  of  him,  the  servant  we  had  sent 
long  before  having  returned  with  no  tidings,  had 
we  not  heard  his  hurried  steps  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  hasty  shutting  of  the  door  as  he  entered 
the  hall.  We  turned  eagerly  toward  him,  but 
the  questions  we  would  have  asked  died  on  our 
lips,  for  his  pale  and  troubled  lace  alarmed  us. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  threw  himself  on  a 
sola,  and  desiring  his  wife  and  myself  to  seat  our- 
selves beside  him,  he  took  a  hand  of  each,  and 
folding  them  in  his,  said,  with  a  solemn  earnest- 
ness which  awed  us,  "  Thank  God  you  are  what 
you  are,  and  not  like  her  I  have  seen  to-night.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  a  sad  story,  and  then  ask  you 
lo— but  no,  I  need  not  ask,  for  when  you  have 
heard  my  story  your  own  hearts  will  prompt  you 
to  do  all  I  couid  ask  or  wish.  I  had  scarcely 
turned  the  comer  into  the  next  street,  when  a 
hand  grasped  my  arm  and  a  woman  invited  me  to 
accompany  her.  With  an  expression  of  contempt 
and  impatience  I  shook  her  off,  and  was  hurrying 
on,  when  the  despairing  tone  in  which  she  again 
besought  me  to  attend,  made  me  pause,  and  in  an 
instant  her  long  bony  fingers  again  rested  on  my 
arm,  and  her  voice,  one  of  the  sweetest  I  ever 
heard,  again  filled  my  ear — *  Oh !  go  with  me  for 
the  love  of  Heaven !' 

"  '  Do  not  ask  me  to  sin  in  the  name  of  Heaven. 
Go,  woman,'  and  I  spumed  her  from  me  \  *  go,  and 
let  me  return  to  my  wife  and  childien.' 

*<  <  Your  wife,*  she  almost  shrieked  ;  '  what  do 
men  care  for  their  wives  ?  Children,  did  you  say  ? 
children!  poor  little  ones!  I  have  children,  too, 
and  they  are  starving,'  and  the  poor  creature  burst 
into  tears.    Feeling  that  she  couid  be  no  common 
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character  and  evidently  desiring  to  serve  her  if  I 
could,  I  bent  over  her  and  spoke  gently  and  sooth- 
ingly, urging  her  to  go  home  ;  to  leave  her  present 
course  of  life,  and  try  in  some  honest  way  to  earn 
her  subsistence.  I  then  gave  her  my  address  and 
bade  her  come  to  me  for  any  aid  she  might  need, 
whenever  she  could  come  assuring  me  of  her  reform. 
I  then  ofiered  her  money,  for  she  seemed  destitute. 
"*No,  no!  I  cannot  lake  the  money.  Your 
words  are  as  the  words  oi  angels,  and  I  will  obey 
them,  but  no,  I  cannot;  who  would  trust  me, 
&ilen,  degraded,  as  I  am  7  besides  are  we  not  dy- 
ing, starving  \  I  leli  you  they  have  cried  all  day, 
and  yesterday,  and  days  before  that,  lor  bread, 
and  1  had  none  to  give  them ;  and  he  lay  there  in 
his  drunken  sleep,  hour  after  hour,  or  woke  only 
to  curse  and  strike  us !' 
"  *  He — who  ?  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  V 
"  *  Of  my  husband !  did  you  think  I  did  not 
know,  when  1  said  men  do  not  care  ior  their  wives  V 
and  siie  laughed  with  an  almost  fiendish  mockery. 
Her  strange  manner  interested  me  deeply,  for  I 
thought  it  very  evident  she  was  not  intoxicated, 
or  intoxicated  only  with  misery  and  lamine.  Her 
voice  had  risen  to  such  a  high  key,  and  being 
somewhat  annoyed  by  seeing  a  crowd  coiieciing 
round  us,  I  bade  her  go  on  to  her  home,  and  I 
would  follow.  A  few  minutes'  walK.  brought  us 
to  the  luouth  of  a  dark  lane,  or  alley,  down  which 
we  groped  lor  some  distance  before  we  reached  a 
door  that  admitted  us  into  the  most  desolate  apart- 
ment I  ev^ur  saw  tenanted  by  human  beings.  The 
fire  had  apparently  been  long  out  on  the  hearth, 
i^ear  which,  a  heap  of  rags,  itiat  once,  probably, 
were  bed  covering,  lay  sleeping  a  fair  little  girl, 
whose  soiled  and  ragged  clothing,  and  tangled 
hair,  showed  too  plainly  the  utter  neglect  of  her 
mother;  while  in  a  sort  of  rude  cradle  another 
child  was  moaning  and  murmuriag  in  its  troubled 
sleep,  and  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  the  corner  lay  a 
man  in  a  deep  sleep  or  stupor,  near  whom,  on  the 
only  chair  (and  that  a  )>roken  one)  the  room  con- 
tained, stood  in  a  bottle  a  tallow  candle  which  had 
dripped  down  upon  a  dirty  newspaper  and  broken 
pipe  that  lay  beneath  it,  leaving  the  long  black 
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8auff  bending  over  the  Utile  greasy  heap  itself  bad 
made,  seeming  the  very  image  of  want  and  misery. 
More  than  ever  wondering  I  turned  to  the  woman 
and  asked — 

'"Is  this  your  home  ?  how  long  have  you  lived 
here,  and  who  are  these  ]' 

"'We  have  not  been  here  long.  He  who  lies 
there  is  my  husband.  He  beguiled  me  from  my 
good  mother  who  lives  in  a  little  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  for  a  year  atier  our 
marriage  wa^ithful  and  kind  to  me,  but  finding 
at  length  that  my  family  would  not  lorgive  the 
rash  step  I  had  taken,  and  receive  him  among 
them  with  the  attention  he  desired,  in  a  fit  ot  an- 
ger at  some  taunt  on  his  inability  to  support  a  wife 
and  family,  he  suddenly  determined  to  come  to 
New  York,  where  he  assured  me  he  had  plenty  of 
friends.  Alas !  fatal  friends  have  they  proved  to 
him,  hurrying  him  on  to  ruin  with  rail-road  speed  ; 
for  three  years  only  have  sufficed  to  make  him 
who  teas  an  honest,  industrious  mechanic  what 
you  see — and  me,  have  they  not  made  me  worse 
than  he  ?  He  introduced  his  profligate  compan- 
ions to  me,  he  sold  me  to  them,  and  mocked  ac 
my  resistance,  threatening  to  deprive  me  of  my 
children  if  in  that  I  opposed  hts  will.  I  had 
learned  to  dread  his  violence,  and  do  you  wonder 
that  when  one  of  his  associates,  more  gentle  than 
the  others,  spake  kindly  to  me  and  the  little  ones, 
ministering  to  our  necessities,  (for  my  husband 
made  no  provision  for  us  and  we  olien  nearly 
starved,)  will  you  wonder  that  I  fell?  but  oh!  it 
took  much  to  make  me  the  thing  1  am.  I  have 
never  before  been  in  the  street  as  I  was  to-night, 
but  we  have  had  no  food  for  three  days,  not  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  has  passed  my  lips  since  day  belore 
yesterday,  and  I  have  given  to  the  children  all, 
and  little  enough  it  has  been,  that  1  could  beg/ 

'*  Here  the  child  in  the  cradle  gave  a  tearful 
scream,  and  springing  toward  him  the  mother 
raised  him  in  her  arms  and  sought  to  soothe  him. 
HiB  little  limbs  were  convulsed,  his  eyes  roiled 
back,  and  I  thought  directly  that  he  was  dying. 
Finding  the  mother  too  teeble,  too  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  overcome  by  fear  to  hold  the  child,  I 
look  him  in  my  own  arms  and  wheH  he  grew 
quiet,  I  threw  the  woman  a  piece  of  money,  bid- 
dmg  her  buy  bread  for  herself  and  children  and  to 
ask  Dr.  Perkins,  who  I  knew  lived  near,  to  come 
immediately.  It  seemed  an  age  while  she  was 
absent,  yet  she  went  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time,  and  while  I  sat  in  that  wretched  room  by 
the  dim  flickering  light,  alone- with  the  sleepers, 
the  child  on  my  lap  suddenly  stretched  itself  tor  a 
moment,  raised  its  liule  emaciated  arms  as  if  try- 
ing to  clasp  some  dear  and  accustomed  support, 
then  sank  agam  into  a  sleep  so  tranquil  I  almost 
envied  it.  By  and  bye  1  began  lo  long  for  the  re> 
turn  of  the  mother  and  to  feel  a  strange  kind  of 
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loneliness  and  awe  stealing  over  me.  I  dared 
not  move  lest  I  should  disturb  the  little  sufierer, 
yet  would  have  given  a  world  to  be  assured  he 
really  breathed.  Suspense  became  dreadful,  yet  I 
would  not,  I  could  not  relieve  it  by  a  movement 
which  might  wake  him,  so  1  remained  motionlesa, 
until  the  returning  steps  of  the  mother  seemed  to 
give  me  courage  and  I  bent  my  face  down  till  it 
touched  the  little  cheek  cradled  on  my  arm,  which 
chilled  me  with  its  icy  coldness.  I  then  knew, 
that  iu  that  slight  convulsive  movement  the  spirit 
had  passed  out  and  what  I  had  held  so  carefully 
was  but  its  deserted  tenement.  Perhaps  my  ex* 
clamation  of  dismay  was  sufficient,  or  perhaps  her 
maternal  instinct  told  the  truth  to  the  woman,  who 
came  eagerly  toward  us  on  her  entrance  and 
snatching  the  child  from  my  lap,  clasped  it  to  her 
bosom,  pressing  kiss  after  kiss  upon  its  cold  face. 
She  uttered  no  word  o(  sorrow,  shed  no  tear,  but 
the  convulsive  movement  of  her  arms  tightening 
each  moment  around  the  little  body  and  the  look 
of  intense  agony  with  which  she  regarded  it  were 
far  more  expressive  of  her  feelings  than  the  tears 
and  words  of  a  life-time.  Presently,  with  a  hur- 
ried motion,  as  if  the  idea  had  suddenly  struck  her 
that  her  husband  ought  to  share  her  sorrow,  or  it 
may  be  with  only  a  woman's  longing  for  loving 
sympathy  and  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  blunted 
sensibilities  and  hardened  heart  of  him  to  whom  * 
she  appealed,  she  drew  near  the  straw  in  the  cor- 
ner and  bending  down  -laid  the  dead  child  on  ita 
father's  breast,  and  stroking  caressingly  his  coarse, 
matted  hair  seemed  desirous  yet  fearful  of  waking 
him.  After  a  tew  moments  be  opened  his  heavy, 
bloodshot  eyes  and  gazed  vacantly  on  his  wife's 
face,  then  made  an  eflfort  to  throw  ofi'the  unwonted 
weight  from  his  chest  with  an  exclamation  of 
drunken  anger.  The  woman  laid  her  hand  on 
the  child,  holding  him  firmly  in  his  place,  and 
murmured,  "Tis  the  baby,  Henry,  'tis  our  boy, 
you  know,  don't  shake  him  ofi'.' 

« <  The  baby,'  he  replied,  with  a  furious  oath, 
'  and  what  is  he  doin^  here  ?  Take  him  off  or 
I'll  dash  him  against  the  wall.' 

<*  *  He  is  dead,'  said  the  mother,  in  a  tone  bo 
heart-broken,  so  as  if  her  very  life  of  life  went  out 
of  her  with  the  words,  that  even  the  degraded  be- 
ing to  whom  she  spoke,  half  sleeping,  half  drunken 
as  he  was,  was  moved  by  them,  and  rising  he  held 
the  child  toward  the  light  as  if  to  ascertain  the  '; 
truth,  and  then  laid  it  softly,  almost  reverently,  * 
upon  the  straw.  As  he  raised  himself,  he  caught 
sight  of  Dr.  Perkins  and  myself,  and  with  a  scowl 
of  defiance  advanced  toward  us. 

'*  *  Have  you  come  here  to  exult  over  us  in  oor 
misery  1  Or  have  you  come  to  see  her  P  and  he 
pointed  with  a  sneer  to  the  woman  cowering  and 
chattering  in  the  corner.  <  Take  her  in  the 
fiend'*  name  and  begone,'  and  he  again  poured 
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forth  a  volley  of  oaths  and  cunes  too  fearfal  to  re- 
member, and  seizing  the  woman  by  an  arm  drag- 
ged her  from  the  floor,  and  had  already  given  her 
several  eevere  blows  before  the  doctor  and  I,  who 
sprang  forward  immediately,  coald  prevent  it. 
Exerting  all  our  strength,  however,  we  at  length 
secured  him,  and  calling  a  watchman,  we  handed 
him  over,  sure  he  would  be  taken  care  of  for  the 
night  at  least,  and  then  turned  all  our  attention  to 
the  suffering  woman.  While  Dr.  Perkins  collect- 
ed the  bits  of  wood  that  lay  scattered  about,  and 
putting  them  with  the  brands  on  the  hearth  coaxed 
t|iem  into  a  blaze,  I  aroused  a  woman  who  lived 
in  the  next  room  and  induced  her  to  place  the  lit- 
tle sleeping  girl  in  the  bed  with  her  children ;  then 
putting  the  dead  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  we  arranged  the  straw,  covering  it  with  the 
remains  of  bedding,  and  placing  the  woman  on  it 
endeavored  to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  I 
md^t  own  I  hoped  we  would  not  succeed.  I  had 
no  wish  to  recall  her  to  a  life  of  misery  and  sin, 
and, thought  not  at  the  moment  how  needful  to  her 
was  time  for  repentance.  It  were  useless  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  scene.  We  left  her  at  length  in 
charge  of  her  neighbor,  and  with  the  early  dawn 
to-morrow  I  am  to  attend  to  the  decent  burial  of 
the  child,  while  Dr.  Perkins  has  the  mother  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital.  We  had  no  time  to  decide 
on  an  asylum  for  the  little  girl,  and  I  think  it  will 
not  be  left  for  us,  for  your  looks,  my  wife  and  sis- 
ter, show  me  the  interest  you  take  in  my  story, 
and  1  know  you  will  not  withhold  all  the  aid  in 
your  power  to  grant." 

We  had  indeed  listened  to  my  brother  with  the 
most  absorbed  attention,  and  when  he  ended  it 
was  with  no  pharisaicai  spirit  we  thanked  God  in 
our  hearts  for  making  our  lot  so  much  more  bless- 
ed than  hers  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  and  almost 
in  a  breath  we  premised  every  assistance  in  oar 
power.  I  of  course  continued  at  my  brother's  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  ac- 
companied him  and  my  sister  to  the  abode  of 
misery.  Tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
kind-hearted  watcher  as  she  told  us  of  the  ravings 
of  the  poor  invalid  ;  how  she  mourned  for  her  child, 
having  even  in  delirium  a  sense  of  her  bereave- 
ment ;  how  she  talked  of  the  mother  she  had  left, 
and  implored  forgiveness  for  the  shame  and  sor- 
row she  had  caused  her ;  how  she  entreated  her 


husband  to  let  her  go  home  to  that  mother  and 
forsake  her  wretched  course  of  sin.  We  almost 
wept  as  we  heard  the  recital,  but  it  was  time  to 
act,  not  to  weep,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  patient  comfortably 
laid  in  a  neat  warm  apartment  prepared  for  her, 
with  a  faithful  and  kind  nurse  and  the  good  Dr. 
Perkins  in  attendance.  For  many  weeks  recove- 
ry seemed  doubtful,  but  at  length  youth,  natural 
strength  of  constitution,  and  kind,  judicious  care 
triumphed  over  disease,  brought  on  by  want,  sor- 
row and  degradation,  and  the  light  of  health 
once  more  beamed  in  the  eyes  we  had  sometimes 
almost  wished  closed  forever.  With  recovered 
health  came  renewed  desire  to  return  to  her  mo- 
ther, who,  after  several  letters  from  my  sister, 
urging  her  to  forgive  her  penitent  child,  consented 
to  receive  her  and  came  down  to  the  city  to  take 
her  home.  We  of  course  would  not  intrude  on 
their  meeting,  but  heard  from  the  nurse  that  it  was 
affectionate,  yet  to  both  mother  and  daughter 
painful  in  the  extreme.  In  a  few  days  the  little 
party  set  off  on  their  return  home,  the  invalid 
scarcely  yet  able  to  travel,  but  too  impatient  to 
leave  a  place  where  she  had  so  sinned  and  suffered 
to  bear  to  be  detained  ;  her  little  girl  bright  and 
gladsome  as  a  summer  bird,  and  the  grandmother 
with  an  expression  of  thankfulness  on  her  withered 
face  which  made  it  almost  beautiful. 

We  hear  from  them  frequently,  and  are  assured 
that  Ellen,  the  reclaimed  one,  is  leading  a  most 
exemplary  life.  The  memory  of  the  past  haunts 
her  at  times,  making  her  sad  and  almost  despair- 
ing, but  her  mother's  encouraging  words  or  her 
child's  caresses  are  an  unfailing  balm,  and  could 
she  but  hear  that  the  husband  she  loved  even  in 
their  deepest  degradation  had  turned  from  the 
error  of  his  way,  I  think  she  would  have  no  earth- 
ly wish  ungratified.  Would  I  could  speak  that 
comforting  word  to  her ;  but  alas !  it  is  long  since 
we  heard  of  him,  and  our  last  accounts  were  any- 
thing but  favorable,  yet  we  do  not  despair.  As  bad 
men  as  he,  nay  worse,  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
we  bear  in  our  hearts  the  cheering  motto,  "  Hope 
on,  hope  evtr,'*  and  in  judging  our  fellows  try  to 
remember,  with  deep  humility,  that  circumstances 
alone  and  the  restraining  grace  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  have  preserved  us  from  the  gulf  into  which 
others  have  fallen. 


AN   AMERICAN   TRAGEDY. 


The  liberal  offer  made  by  Mr.  Forrest,  of  three 
thousand  dollare  for  the  best  tragedy  that  may  be 
submitted  to  him  by  June  of  next  year,  will  prob- 
ably bring  out  a  production  that  will  at  onoe  take 
possession  of  the  stage,  both  here  and  in  England. 
It  is  true  that  as  large  sums,  or  nearly  as  large. 
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have  recently  been  paid  in  England  for  tragedies 
of  no  very  transcendant  merit ;  but  we  entertain  a 
hopeful  confidence  that  the  result  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  will  be  much  more  successful.  We  are 
sure  that  there  is  talent  enough  among  us,  and  the 
sum  ofiered  is  large  enoagfa  to  call  it  forth. 
•       11 


THE    SISTER'S    PETITION. 


BY      ALICB      aOKDOn      LBS. 


"  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  Is  red.* 


Tnou  art  the  laiat  to  whom  my  hopes  can  cliog, 
The  only  being  on  this  drear  wide  earth, 

To  whom  my  sorrows  and  my  joys  ean  bring 
Kind  thoughts,  for  the  lone  heart  that  gave  them  birth. 

1  have  nooe  else  to  love,  none  else  to  pray 

'  God  speed  me*  on  my  solitary  way. 

Thou  canst  not  know  the  yearning  tenderness 
That  my  full  soul  hath  nursed  so  long  for  thee  ; 

Its  restless  watcbings  and  its  deep  excess, 
Within  man*s  heart  can  never,  never  be. 

Yet  thou  dost  love  me,  by  that  earnest  eye 

Which  looks  into  my  own^o  mournfully. 

Believe  me,  brother,  that  to  save  thee  pain 
Great  danger  I  would  brave,  deep  pangs  endure. 

Ay,  if  by  death  thy  safety  I  conld  gain, 
Thy  life  and  happiness  shonid  be  secure. 

So  if  I  grieve  thee,  bear  with  me  I  pray ; 

It  Is  thy  good  that  I  would  seek  alway. 

The  eager,  watchful  love  that  reads  each  look, 
That  marks  each  change  of  sad  or  playful  mood, 

Hath  read  thy  face  as  'twere  an  open  book, 
And  noticed  changes  boding  little  good. 

Thy  mind,  no  longer  peaceful  and  serene, 

Hath  furrowed  thy  young  brow  and  changed  thy  mien. 

For  though  at  times  desponding  and  depressed, 
Some  crushing  sorrow  seems  to  weigh  thee  down, 

Thy  pleasant  laugh  will  be  for  days  at  rest, 
Thy  brow  will  wear  a  deep  and  angry  frown,— 

Another,  wilder  mood  hath  vexed  my  soul, 

With  sad  forebodings  I  might  not  eontrol. 

Nay,  do  not  turn  from  om  !  my  brother,  stay ; 

For  I  am  stioog  to  speak.   Through  many  a  night 
Tve  watched  io  sleeplisi  anguieh  ibr  the  day, 
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Praying  for  strength  to  plead  with  thee  aright. 
And  till  this  moment,  think  thee— hast  thou  heard 
From  lips  of  mine  one  harsh,  complaioing  word  1 

It  is  not  for  myself  I  bid  thee  burst  • 

The  chain  whoee  charmed  links  have  hound  so  long ; 

These  fearftal  thoughts  were  all  in  silence  nursed, 
And  I  have  learned  to  '*  suiTer  and  be  etrong.** 

To  labor  for  thee  I  should  be  too  blest. 

If  by  my  toil  these  pongs  could  be  at  rest. 

It  is  that  thou  art  wasting  by  excess, 

Tlie  noble  intellect  unto  thee  given ; 
And  that  [  fear  unless  thou  canst  repress 

This  fearful  thirst,  it  may  be  from  thee  riven ; 
Leaving  a  wreck  of  what  was  once  so  fair- 
Not  for  myself  I  bid  thee  now  beware. 

Think,  oh,  my  brother  I  of  the  happy  years 
We  passed  together  in  our  childhood's  home ; 

Think  of  the  struggling  sobs,  the  bitter  teais. 
With  which  we  left  it,  through  the  world  to  roam ; 

And  the  last  watch,  in  mournful  silence  kept, 

Beside  the  grave  where  both  our  parents  slept. 

Then  by  the  memory  of  thiU  holy  eve, 

When  we  together  breathed  this  fervent  pnyer,-> 
That  though  it  was  our  lot  on  earth  to  grieve. 

That  sorrow  we  might  still  in  kindness  share ; 
Ay,  by  the  promise  to  our  parents  given. 
That  we  would  strive  to  meet  them  in  yon  heaveu, 

I  pray  thee  p^use,  whenever  thou  wonldst  drain 
With  thoughtless,  eager  haste  the  flashing  wine, 

And  let  this  vow  thy  trembling  hand  restrain. 
For  it  is  written  io  the  hook  divine : 

TAe  dnaikard  SMy  neC  kope  to  tmUr  m 

Th9  cUjf  toAere  Oere  dinUa  nor  grUf  mr  Hn. 
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BY      FANHY      FORESTER. 


"  Diseipl*.  Whan  the  •oul  sink*  to  earth  and  its  wing*  fall  away,  how  may  they  be  restored  again  ? 
2^oroa$Ur.    By  tprinkling  them  with  tite  Waters  of  Life. 
DtseipU.  But  wheie  are  thoee  woten  to  be  found  1 
Zoroaster.  In  the  Garden  of  God." 


1  HAD  beeD  poring  over  some  of  ihe  half  beautiful,  ) 
half  ridiculous  fictions  of  the  Oriental  theologians, 
startled  every  now  and  then  to  find  a  real  diamond 
gleaming  up  from  the  mystic  rubbish  of  darkened 
genius,  and  saddened  by  learning  how  very  near 
the  truth  some  few  had  groped^  while  they  had 
gone  down  to  the  grave  without  having  discovered 
one  ray  of  its  pure  light. 

Grey  shadows  were  falling  upon    Strawberry 
Hill,  when  I  closed  the  book  and  leaned  from  the 
window,  thinking,  as  1  marked  a  dark-eyed  girl  of 
some  five  summers  crossing  the  log  bridge,  how 
would  the  mighty  Zoroaster  have  been  rejoiced  to 
receive  the  key  to  truth  now  in  the  keeping  of 
even  that  little  child.    The  shadows  lengthened 
and  grew  dimmer  as  I  watched,  the  twilight  deep- 
ened, and  my  thoughts  took  on  the  same  misti- 
ness;  the  Persian  allegories,  the  Rabbinical  fic- 
tions and  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Chaldeans 
became  strangely  mingled  in  my  dreaminess ;  and 
hill,  stream  and  meadow  faded  from  my  closing 
eyes,  as  a  new  scene  opened  upon  them.    I  was 
at  once  transported  to  one  of  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  a  solemn  and  hoary  forest,  which  I  believed 
had  slumbered  for  centuries  among  its  own  undis- 
turbed shadows,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
But  even  as  I  stood  wondering  in  the  midst  of  this 
magnificent  loneliness,  I  heard  a  voice  in  plaintive 
sadness  exclaim, "  how  long !  how  long !''  and  I 
at  once  recognized  the  presence  of  one  of  those 
fallen  angels  described  by  the  Rabbins.    He  had 
stood  upon  the  heights  of  heaven,  when  earth  was 
a  gloomy  mass  of  darkness ;  he  had  seen  "  the 
Spirit  of  God  move  upon  the  face  of  the  waters," 
and  he  had  joined  the  music  of  the  stars,  when  this 
beautiful  globe  sprang  to  life  and  light.    He  had 
nestled  in  the  trees  of  £den,  and  dipped  his  wing 
in  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  he  had  sin- 
ned, alas !  and  those  beautiful  wings  had  fallen 
away.    And  when  I  saw  a  fair  fragile  creature  by 
his  side,  that  I  knew  had  irod  the  earth  for  centu- 
ries, though  there  was  less  than  the  weight  of 


twenty  summers  on  her  clear  brow,  I  read  bis  sin 
and  its  punishment.  For  her  sake  his  wings  had 
fiilien,  and  with  her  he  must  wander,  a  pilgrim  upon 
the  earth,  until  the  end  of  time.  For  years  and 
years  they  had  made  their  home  among  men — for 
years  and  years  listened  to  the  melodies  of  the 
rich  voiced  bul-bul  as  he  warbled  from  the  rose- 
trees  of  voluptuous  Cashmere  ;  drunk  the  perfume 
from  Persian  groves,  and  wandered  in  the  roman- 
tic valleys  of  the  Nile ;  but  though  they  grew  not 
weary  of  beauty,  there  was  that  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  in  their  acts  which  made  them  sad.  So 
the  angel  and  his  bride  wandered  away  to  darker, 
sterner  regions.  They  climbed  the  icy  peaks  of 
the  rugged  Altai,  slept  beneath  the  hardy  ever- 
green of  Siberia,  and  braved,  hand  in  hand,  the 
winds  which  howled  along  the  dreary  plains  of 
Kamschatka.  And  still  they  wandered  on,  till 
Zillah  and  her  angel  were  the  first  to  leave  their 
footprints  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  They 
had  since  seen  nation  after  nation  grow  up  and 
wither ;  they  had  seen  gay  cities  built  and  again 
brave  old  trees  growing  over  them  ;— change, 
change  came  everywhere,  but  not  to  them.  At 
last,  another  race  had  claimed  the  soil  and  by 
might  possessed  it.  The  hearts  of  the  angel  and 
his  bride  sickened  at  wrong  and  carnage ;  and  it 
was  then  that  they  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  and  made  them  a  home  in  its  solitary 
depths. 

An  hour- glassed  just  been  turned,  and  the 
angel  bent  t^ipugntfully  over  it,  watching  the  glit- 
tering sands  as  they  dropped,  one  by  one,  into  the 
empty  glass  below.  Beside  him  reclined,  like  Eve 
in  the  original  Elden,  a  beautiful  woman.  A 
heavy  grape-vine  overshadowed  her ;  and  under- 
neath, and  by  hernde,  bloomed  gorgeous  flowers 
of  every  hue,  all  matted  into  the  luxurious  green. 
The  hand  of  improvement  had  not  yet  wrested 
from  the  wilderness  its  treasures.  Her  soul-fuli 
eye,  with  even  more  of  tenderness  than  thought 
in  it,  rested  lovingly  upon  the  angel. 
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"  That  loe  flboald  measare  boon,  my  ZUlah/' 
he  laid  at  length, "  like  children  of  a  broken  day ! 
we  whose  seconds  are  marked  to  ns  by  the  seasons, 
and  whose  minutes  are  centuries?*' 

*'  And  is  there  no  change  yet  upon  the  dial- 
plate  V 

**  None.  When  I  spent  a  thousand  years  and 
all  my  skill  upon  this  dial,  I  little  thought  that  cycle 
after  cycle  would  pass— cycle  after  cycle — years 
wither  and  go  to  their  graves,  and  young  years 
spring  up  bearing  with  them  new  germs  of  hf^, 
and  still  not  a  shadow  come  to  tell  us  that  the 
evening  of  our  long,  long  day  was  nearer  than  at 
iu  morning." 

"  And  the  other  signs,  in  the  heavens  and  on  the 
earth,  and  among  men.  Are  there  no  way-marks 
yet  discoverable  1  nothing  to  say  how  long  ere  this 
sweet,  sad  journey  will  be  ended,  and  my  angel 
shall  have  the  wings  again,  which  he  lost  for  me  V* 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  sweet  journey,  Zillah ;  though  so, 
so  long !  There  was  unfathomable  mercy  in  the 
punishment  awarded  me,  in  that  thou  wert  left; 
and  cheerfully  we  will  bide  our  time." 

Long  and  wistfully  had  the  fallen  angel  watched 
for  some  sign  of^e  earth's  dissolution;  but  yet 
iiis  only  remark  was,  "  we  will  bide  our  time." 
He  had  looked  for  the  stars  to  pale ;  but  still  they 
burned  on  with  the  same  unchanging  radiance  as 
when  first  the  band  of  Seraphim  went  forth  to 
light  their  fires ;  he  had  watched  cloud  after  cloud 
thickening  and  dissolving  in  the  heavens,  almost 
expecting  to  see  in  their  endless  transformation  a 
form  which  he  yet  believed  he  should  recognize, 
step  from  their  soft  folds.  But  there  had  been  no 
change  in  these,  save  as  they  obeyed  the  biddings 
of  the  wind,  since  from  the  walls  of  the  upper  Para- 
dise he  looked  down  on  their  first  fresh  loveliness. 
There  had  been  no  sign  in  heaven  and  none,  none 
on  earth.  What  mark  of  age  was  there  in  the 
strong-limbed  giants  of  the  wood,  that  stood  vjloud- 
capt  around  his  bower  in  the  wilderness?  Life, 
life  was  everywhere.  Everything,  even  death  it- 
self, teemed  with  it ;  for,  if  but  a  flower  closed  its 
young  eye  and  turned  earthward  withering,  flow- 
ers innumerable  sprang  up  where  it  stood ;  and  so 
the  mighty  destroyer  became  the  parent  of  beauty 
and  bloom.  The  earth  had  never  reeled  nor 
paused  for  a  single  moment  u^its  bright  circuit 
among  the  stars ;  but  on,  on,  ^uiHilly  and  qui- 
etly she  moved,  like  a  bird  from  Faradise  flown  by 
the  hand  of  the  Eternal.  The  angel  had  watched 
her  in  this  unvarying  round,  and  though  his  eye 
had  become  dimmed  by  the  atmosphere  of  earth, 
he  could  yet  see  deep  into  the  mysteries  above 
him.  He  knew  much,  very  much  of  the  heaven- 
lore  which  God  has  written  on  the  stars ;  but  yet 
the  weakness  of  his  vision  was  painful  to  him,  and 
he  longed  for  the  day  when  his  mind  could  span 
the  universe  as  at  its  creation.    He  knew  where 


the  pelican  brooded  on  her  rocky  desert  nest,  and 
saw  in  the  red  blood  drunk  by  her  children  firom 
her  willing  breast  but  another  type  of  that  which 
has  its  types  everywhere.  He  had  followed  the 
eagle  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  knew  the  language 
of  hisscieam,  the  thought  which  prompted  every 
movement  of  his  strong  pinion,  and  the  dreams 
that  hovered  over  him  in  the  doud-capt  couch  he 
had  builded  on  the  crag.  He  had  seen  the  wing 
of  ihe  bird  grow  heavy  beneath  the  weight  of  cen- 
turies ;  and  when  at  last  it  drooped  and  faltered, 
he  knew  the  secret  which  cost  the  adventurous 
Spaniard  a  life — the  fountain  where  it  vfent  to  lave 
and  grow  young  agaiiL  He  had  bent  his  ear  to 
the  flower  and  listened  to  its  whisperings;  the 
foot-fslla  of  the  evening  dew  were  familiar  to  him  ; 
and  not  a  drop  of  water  had  a  tinkle,  not  a  leaf  a 
murmur,  and  not  a  bird  a  song,  the  language  of 
which  he  had  not  interpreted  to  his  still  youthful 
bride,  the  gentle  Zillah.  Bat  the  flower  whispered 
of  Life;  the  dew  brought  a  life-draught  in  every 
tiny  globule;  and  the  gushing  water,  and  the 
fresh-lipped  leaves,  and  the  mellow-throated  birds, 
and  the  wandering  breezes,  all  joined  in  a  chorus 
which  brought  sadness  to  the  spirit  of  the  angel. 
It  was  all  Life  !  Life  !  but  it  was  that  life  which 
bears  somewhere  in  it  the  seeds  of  dissolution  ; 
not  a  blossom  from  the  tree  guarded  by  the  flaming 
sword  of  Cherubim. 

**Are  there  no  way-marks?"  repeated  Zillah. 
"  It  is  long  since  we  grew  sick  of  the  glitter  and 
falsehood  about  us,  and  so  turned  to  the  delicious 
stillness  of  this  quiet  wilderness— very  long,  my 
angel.  Let  us  go  back  again.  Perhaps  we  may 
find  a  faint  shadowing  of  what  we  seek  in  the  ac- 
tions of  men — in  their  virtue,  their  wisdom,  or 
possibly  their  vices.  It  may  be  that  His  handi- 
work shall  never  fail;  that  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  are  immutable;  and  that  we  are  to  be 
free  when  my  poor  fallen  brethren  have  received 
back  upon  their  bosoms*  the  marred  image  which 
he  first  left  there,  or  when  their  continued  sins 
have  worn  away  its  slightest  traces.  It  may  be 
that  by  wisdom  they  will  gain  a  spirit- mastery 
and  so  drop  the  cumbering  clay  and  its  defilements 
together,  and  then  thou  mayst  return  to  thy  home 
and  take  thy  Zillah  with  thee.  Let  us  go  forth 
and  look  upon  the  work  of  mortals,  and  see  if  they 
are  not  writing  their  own  destiny  with  their  own 
hands." 

The  angel  was  persuaded,  and  hand  in  band 
the  twain  went  forth  upon  their  pilgrimage. 

The  vision  changed,  and  I  again  met  the  wan- 
derers in  a  great  city.  A  noisy  rabble  filled  the 
streets,  and  the  hoarse  laugh  and  ribald  jest  passed 
freely  as  they  hurried  on.  Zillah  shrank  from 
their  infections  touch,  and  as  she  did  so,  I  heard 
the  angel  whisper,  "  It  could  not  have  been  worse 
in  the  ancient  cities  which  He  destroyed  by  fire." 
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Bat  every  minute  the  crowd  became  more  dense, 
and  as  the  multitude  pressed  in  one  direction,  the 
pilgrims  turned  thein  heads  and  sufiered  themselyes 
to  be  borne  onward  by  it.  Ft  stopped  beneath  a 
scaffold,  and  the  two  strange  spectators  cast  upon 
eacji  other  inquiring  glances. 

'*  It  is  some  merry-making  for  the  rude  popu- 
lace,'* at  last  the  angel  remarked,  *'  and  lo !  yon- 
der comes  the  harlequin." 

'*  Then  he  mimics  woe,*'  said  Ziliah,  **  for  he 
seems  in  an  agony  of  suffering." 

In  an  agony  of  sufiering  indeed  was  the  wretch- 
ed criminal,  as  he  crawled  rather  than  walked 
across  the  scaffold,  wringing  his  hands  and  utter- 
ing low  half-stifled  sobs  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

*'  It  is  no  jest,"  said  the  angel,  *'  and  yet  these 
men  come  as  merrily  as  to  a  nuptial  banquet.  Can 
it  be  that  these  poor  creatures  of  a  day  find  food 
for  mirth  in  a  brother's  suffering  V* 

<*  See !  What  are  they  doing  with  him  V*  ex- 
claimed Ziliah  in  alarm. 

The  arms  were  pinioned,  the  cap  was  drawn 
upon  the  head,  and  the  executioner  proceeded  to 
acljust  the  cord. 

**  It — it  is  a  scene  unfit  for  us !"  said  the  angel 
shuddering,  and  averting  his  eyes  with  horror. 

A  minute  after  there  was  a  movement  in  the 
crowd  which  made  a  sound  like  the  sullen  mur- 
mur of  the  sea  ;  and  the  laugh  and  jest  went  round 
as  before,  while  the  soul  of  a  man,  a  brother,  was 
passinte  with  all  the  blackness  of  its  fearful  guilt 
upon  it  into  the  fathomless  future,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Judge.  Poor  Ziliah  trembled  like  the  light- 
ly poised  hare-bell  in  a  storm  ;  there  was  a  star- 
tled glance  in  her  soft  eye,  her  cheek  became 
blanched,  and  her  tongue  fettered  as  she  exclaimed, 

"  What  can  it  mean  1  Have  they  taken  away 
his  life,  the  little  span  which  notwithstanding  its 
briefness  men  love  better  than  their  souls?" 

**  Ay,  my  Ziliah— his  life !  The  frail  bark  has 
been  cut  from  its  moorings  to  drift  away  upon  the 
unknown  ocean,  by  hands  which  even  to-morrow 
will  strive  to  cling  to  this  cold  shore  and  strive  in 
vain.  Bat  this  is  not  a  fitting  scene  for  thine  eyes 
to  look  upon,  my  bright  bird  of  the  sunshine, — 
nor  mine — nor  mine!"  he  added  in  a  low  mur- 
mur.   "  Oh !  for  my  lost,  earth-bartered  wings !" 

"  Bartered  for  me,"  returned  Ziliah,  in  a  tone  no 
louder  than  her  breath,  but  fraught  with  an  exqui- 
sitely sad  melody. 

The  angel  answered  only  with  a  look,  but  it 
brought  a  tint  to  her  cheek  and  a  beautiful  light 
to  \^r  eye. 

"  And  this  is  murder,"  she  continued,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  No ;  not  murder,  but  the  terrible  punishment 
of  a  terrible  crime.  When  thy  race,  my  poor 
Zillab,  lost  every  trace  of  the  image  they  first  bore. 


and  turned  against  each  other  like  the  wolves  and 
tigers  of  the  wilderness,  the  Great  O^ifi  passed  a 
decree  that  blood  alone  should  wash  away  the 
stain  of  human  blood  ;  and  this  man's  hand  was 
red  with  that  which  had  flowed  in  the  veins  of  his 
brother." 

"  Ah !  the  multitude  should  have  veiled  them- 
selves in  sackcloth,  and  sprinkled  the  gray  ashes 
upon  the  floors  of  their  dwellings,"  said  Ziliah,  her 
lip  growing  still  paler,  and  quivering  with  horror. 
The  entire  people  should  have  thronged  the  altar. 
Mourn,  mourn,  ye  proud  nation .'  It  is  the  son  of 
your  bosom  whose  baseness  has  required  this  ter- 
rible deed  at  your  hands ;  and  He  alone  who 
'.rideth  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,*  whose  'pa- 
vilion is  in  the  secret  place,'  knows  how  far  the 
infection  has  spread.  Alas!  my  race !  my  poor, 
degraded,  ruined  race !" 

"  This  sad  spectacle  must  needs  beget  sad  feel- 
ings," returned  the  angel,  "  and  yet  the  thought- 
less crowd  make  merry  as  at  a  bridal ;  and  those 
who  come  not  here  to  regale  their  eyes  with  the 
Bufferings  of  a  brother,  pass  carelessly  on,  chaffer 
in  the  market-place,  pore  over  Ifte  page,  obey  the 
beck  of  pleasure,  and  forget  that  another  black, 
black  seal  is  added  to  the  degradation  of  man. 
Ah,  ray  Ziliah,  the  end  is  afar  off.  I  catch  no 
glimpse  of  the  living  waters,  my  sight  grows  dim 
in  this  darkness,  and  my  foot  is  heavy,  very 
heavy." 

"  Look !"  exclaimed  Ziliah,  "  the  dead  man  is 
lowered  to  his  cofiin,  and  they  all  throng  to  look 
at  him ;  see  how  they  jostle  each  other !" 

**  Ay  ;  and  still  they  laugh  and  jest !  The  red 
drop  is  at  the  heart  of  every  one  of  them ;  and 
they  are  now  gorging  the  fiendish  principle  with 
blood  which  they  dare  not  shed.     Let  us  hence." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  angel  and  his 
companion  extricated  themselves  firom  the  brutal 
multitude — ^men  who,  seeming  to  snuff  blood  afar 
off,  flock  to  see  the  spark  of  life  extinguished  on 
the  heart's  altar,  and  can  be  kept  back  only  by 
high  prison  walls  or  the  glitter  of  the  bayonet. 
But  at  length  they  were  free,  and  hastily  did  they 
move  away  from  the  scene  of  retribution  and  cruelty. 

"  Alas !  for  thy  lost  wings,  my  angel,"  sighed 
Ziliah,  when  the  fripktful  din  had  died  away  upon 
the  ear.  ^ 

**  The  Waters  of  Life  are  not  here,"  was  the 
sorrowful  reply,  "  not  here  in  the  midst  of  cruelty 
and  blood ;  the  heart  of  man  is  no  better  than  at 
the  beginning,  and — ^it  is  no  worse.  The  doom  is 
not  yet  written,  the  book  of  good  and  evil  is  not 
yet  sealed — how  long !  how  long  !*' 

Another  crowd  now  obstructed  the  way,  swarm- 
ing to  an  immense  edifice,  some  eager,  some  care- 
less— tradesmen  talking  of  the  common  business 
of  the  day,  lawyers  mooting  dubious  points  in 
wrangling  tones,  though  usually  with  courteous 
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words,  boys  with  shrill  voices  hawking  their  vari- 
ous waresi  and  the  rabble  as  ever,  jesting,  laugh- 
ing and  jostling.  Among  the  crowd  were  two 
persona  discussing  the  execution  of  that  morning. 

"  They  hurry  the  poor  wretch  into  eternity  up- 
prepared  as  though  he  were  a  dog  or  an  oz !  It  is 
barbarous !"  sajd  one. 

"  A  relic  of  the  dark  ages,'*  observed  liis  com- 
panion, *'  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  time,  when 
men  were  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  could  be 
restrained  only  by  the  strong  arm,  but  that  philan- 
thropic and  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century*' — 

His  voice  was  lost  to  the  ear  of  the  angel,  who 
had  pressed  on  eagerly  to  catch  the  sound ;  for 
after  what  he  had  beheld  that  morning,  the 
knowledge  that  the  whole  human  race  was  not 
intent  on  blood  was  grateful  to  him. 

"Those  men  have  pity — let  us  follow  them," 
he  said  to  Zillah. 

"  But  they  pity  only  the  red  hand,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  they  said  nothing  of  the  bloody  shroud, 
and  the  desolate  hearth-stone." 

The  two  pilgrims  pressed  forward  and  entered 
at  the  door  of  a  spacious  apartment  which  was 
crowded  to  overflowing.  A  row  of  venerable  per- 
sons occupied  cushioned  seats  raised  on  a  kind  of 
dais  at  the  extremity  of  a  large  room.  On  one 
side  of  these  sat  twelve  men  in  busy  conference, 
and  on  the  other,  a  goodly  number  lolled  over  ta- 
bles covered  with  green  baize  cloth,  some  yawning, 
and  others  biting  the  ends  of  their  feather  pens  or 
fastening  and  unfastening  them  behind  their  ears. 
Two  dark  faces  glowered  on  each  other  immedi- 
ately below  the  cushioned  seats;  and  lower  still, 
in  a  small  square  box,  a  person  leaned  forward, 
balancing  on  his  elbows,  and  now  prying  into  one 
face,  and  now  another,  with  eyes  which  the  angel 
trembled  but  to  look  upon.  At  last,  the  twelve 
men  rose^  and  a  silence  as  of  death  brooded  over 
that  vast  multitude.  A  question  was  asked  by  a 
mild  grey-haired  man  from  the  dais,  and  a  deep 
heavy  voice  resounded  throughout  the  hall  of  jus- 
tice, "  Not  Gctltt."  The  crowd  caught  the 
sound,  and  peal  on  peal  arose  the  deafening  plau- 
dits, the  arched  roof  ringing  back  the  sound, 
pausing  to  catch  it  again,  and  then  replying,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  living  voice  ^swering  from 
above. 

<*  This  is  a  proud  triumph,"  said  a  voice  beside 
the  pilgrims. 

"  An  innocent  man,  victim  to  some  accident  or 
slanderous  tongue,  doubtless ;"  returned  the  angel. 

"  No,  no ;  a  greater  scoundrel  never  trod  the 
soil;  never." 

*'  But  he  is  innocent  of  this  crime." 

"He  is  guilty,  stranger,  guilty;  everything  has 
conspired  to  prove  it,  and  not  a  man  in  this  room 
but  is  morally  convinced  of  the  fact." 


•  **  How,  then,  has  he  escaped?" 
''  By  the  help  of  yon  lawyer's  quibbles." 
"  A  partaker  of  his  crimes,  I  suppose/'  remarked 
the  angel. 

*'  He,  a  partaker  of  his  crimes !  he,  the  most 
honorable  lawyer  in  the  nation." 

'<  I  am  a  stranger,"  remarked  the  angel,  apolo- 
getically ;  "  and  I  would  fain  know  why  this 
honorable  man  soils  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  the 
guilty,  and  why  you  and  all  this  multitude  rejoice 
to  see  crime  go  out  from  your  midst  free  to  gather 
about  itself  still  more  filth  and  blackness." 

"  We  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  mercy,"  returned 
the  stranger. 

"  Shall  man  thoD  dare  to  shiver, 

The  mjttic  golden  bowl  1 
Send  back  ante  ita  Giver, 

The  God-born  deathlen  loul  ? 
Shall  he  the  frail  spark  amothor, 

All  earth  cannot  re-light  1 
Hi*  weak  sin-heivy  brother, 

Cast  from  his  holier  right?** 

"  No,  no !  we  are  enlightened  people  and  the 
law  of  blood  is  distasteful  to  us." 

"  Is  then  the  law  abolished  among  you  ?"  in- 
quired the  angel,  somewhat  anxiously. 

'*  Not  abolished ;  there  are  wolves  and  tigers 
still  in  the  land  and  they  cry  for  vengeance  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  mercy." 

"  Ay,  from  earth  the  blood-etained  banish, 

Snetch  away  his  little  time ! 
*Tis  noble  sore  to  panish, 

By  copying  the  crime  ! 
Heap  the  sods  upon  his  breast, 

Crush  him  down  in  all  his  sin  I" — 

"Woe,  woe!  to  such  a  blood-thirsty  spirit! 
Thank  God,  however,  that  the  murderous  iron 
rule  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  voice  of  mercy, 
and  the  law  of  love  is  prevailing.    *  God  is  love.' " 

"  God  is  just !"  echoed  the  angel,  as  he  turned 
to  depart. 

"  They  disobey  the  express  command  of  the 
Almighty,  given  before  the  framing  of  the  nations," 
said  Zillah,  *'  and  bring  an  attribute  of  his  own 
holy  character  as  an  excuse." 

"  Their  justice  is  cruel  and  heartless,"  answered 
the  angel,  "  and  their  mercy  is  weak  and  wicked. 
Love  and  justice  wait  hand  in  hand  before  the 
Great  White  Throne ;  but  these  men  cannot  link 
them  together,  for  their  eyes  are  darkened,  and 
heavy  clouds  are  gathered  about  their  souls.  We 
need  not  search  farther,  Zillah." 

"  Nay,  a  little  longer — a  little  longer,"  pleaied 
the  soft  voice  ;  "  perchance  they  have  a  treasure,  a 
talisman,  a  seed  of  good  which  we  have  not  yet 
discovered.  I  feel  that  this  distorted  law  of  love 
has  grown  out  of  a  holy  principle  which  may  even 
now  be  swelling  and  bursting  from  the  rubbish. 
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I  will  follow  thee  no  longer,  my  angel,  for  my 
heart  is  sick  and  my  foot  weary,  but  tread  thou 
these  fearful  paths,  search  thou  for  the  hidden 
fountain,  and  when  thou  hast  gained  a  sprinkling 
of  its  waters,  fly  to  me  and  tell  me  time  has  ended. 
It  is  here,  it  is  somewhere  here.  I  feel  its  life- 
giving  presence." 

For  many  days  and  nights  the  angel  wandered 
in  dark  dens  of  wiciLcdness,  his  purer  nature  quiv- 
ering and  shrinking  at  the  sounds  of  blasphemy. 
His  foot  followed  in  the  track  of  the  crouching, 
prowling  assassin ;  his  ear  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  midnight  robber ;  the  thief  brushed  him  as  he 
crossed  his  path,  and  the  vile,  the  polluted  of  every 
grade  passed  before  his  eyes  like  so  many  demons 
of  the  pit.  The  air  grew  heavy  with  sin  and 
clogged  his  breath,  his  frame  drooped,*  for  there 
was  a  weight  upon  it  far  heavier  than  fatigue 
could  cast ;  even  the  rays  of  the  sun  struggled  and 
grew  ghastly  in  such  pollution,  and  the  stars  seem- 
ed red  and  bleared. 

Then  he  turned  to  brighter  scenes,  scenes  on 
which  the  sun  dared  shine,  not  indeed  in  his  first 
purity,  clear  and  soft  like  the  light  of  Paradise, 
but  with  a  wild  brilliance,  which  while  it  dazzled 
the  eyes,  and  withered  the  young  plants  that  the 
dews  neglected  to  visit,  bore  yet  a  fair  promise  of 
seed-time  and  hanrest,  day  and  night  to  the  hearts 
of  men. 

But  even  here  was  the  villain's  heart  mantled 
in  hypocrisy,  here  prowled  the  disguised  wolf,  here 
towered  the  beautiful  marble  above  reeking  bones 
and  the  foul  mould  of  Death.  In  this  brave  light 
Revenge  stalked  up  and  down,  an  honorable  and 
an  honored  guest.  Here  Avarice  spread  a  yellow 
crust  upon  the  heart,  which  burned  in,  and  seared, 
and  gre.w  thicker  and  gnawed  at  every  chord 
that  might  have  sounded  a  tuneful  cadence,  still 
increased  in  thickness  till  there  was  no  power  to 
resist  it  from  within ;  and  then  from  the  fearful 
gangrene  sprang  a  brood  of  crimes,  all  veiled  in* 
deed,  all  proper  and  legal,  which  made  the  angel 
recoil  as  from  the  lesi  refined,  but  scarce  blacker 
ones  that  swarmed  the  dens  he  had  left.  Here  too 
lurked  fair  Envy  smiling  and  flattering,  until  she 
could  place  her  foot  upon  the  victim's  head,  and 
then  down !  crush !  crush  I — no  pity,  no  remorse. 
Nay;  why  should  mortal  head  di^re  rise  higher 
than  hersi  Among  flowers  of  the  richest  fra- 
grance and  brightest  hue  coiled  Scandal,  and 
when  her  serpent  hiss  rose  upon  the  air,  the  flow- 
ers drooped  and  >heir  perfume  was  mingled  with 
her  noisome  breath. 

"  It  is  all  in^ain — all  in  vain !"  sighed  the  an- 
gel, as  he  returned  again  to  his  companion.  *<  I'he 
heart  of  man  remains  the  same  as  when  this  now 
degraded  hand  wielded  the  sword  which  guarded 
the  gate  of  Eden  ;  dark  thoughts,  violent  passions, 
wicked  imaginings  all  lurlt  within  him,  all  are 


fostered  and  cherished  in  his  bosom.  And  yet, 
my  Zillah,  there  is  something,  or  the  fore-shadow- 
ing of  something — a  veiled  star,  a  pale  light  fring- 
ing the  cloud,  a  low  murmur  as  from  the  concealed 
fountain,  a  breath  of  pure  air  ever  and  anon  stir- 
ring the  seared  leaves,  and  passing  over  the  pulses 
of  my  soul.  There  is  something,  Zillah,  which 
had  well  nigh  made  me  hear  the  riutle  of  my  own 
wings,  and  fixed  my  eye  on  Paradise.  I  cannot 
tell  what  it  is,  but  I  feel  it~I  feel  it." 

'^  Even  so  do  I,"  returned  the  fair  Zillah/'  and 
for  that  was  it  that  I  chose  this  spot  I  hate 
builded  me  an  altar,  and  here,  my  angel,  have  I 
worshipped  while  thou  hast  been  seeking." 

*'  I  have  sought  in  vain — all  in  vain,"  retnmed 
the  angel  mournfully ; "  Oh !  when  will  the  end  be  V* 

"'And  then  shall  the  end  come  !* "  answered  a 
deep  melodious  voice  which  made  Zillah  start  atad 
the  angel  open  his  large,  mild,  mournful  eyes  in 
wonder. 

The  figure  that  stood  beside  them  might  have 
risen  from  the  shivering  piles  of  withered  leaves 
which  the  wantoning  night-wind  had  thrown  up 
in  heaps  along  the  plain ;  or  shaped  itself  from  the 
mist  that  dangled  in  long  gray  wreaths  from  the 
tops  of  chimneys,  hovered  in  great  shadowy  wings 
around  silent  windows  or  rolled  up,  fold  on  fold, 
like  an  ominous  curtain  from  the  reeking  earth. 
It  was  that  of  a  man,  but  not  such  as  walk  die 
world  in  modem  times.  His  beard  was  parted 
upon  the  lip  and  descended,  a  mass  of  waving  sil- 
ver, to  the  girdle  ;  and  long  floating  locks,  like  the 
snow  in  whiteness,  shaded  his  scarce  wrinkled 
brow,  beneath  which  looked  out  a  pair  of  eyes  as 
soft,  mild,  blue  and  dewy  as  the  sky  of  a  summer 
evening.  The  angel  felt  his  heart  irresistibly 
drawn  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  sinless,  for 
there  was  something  pure  and  spirit-like  upon  the 
face  of  the  stranger,  which,  though  it  lacked  the 
loftiness  of  a  brother  angel,  was  yet  so  beautiful, 
so  meek,  and  so  full  of  love,  that  the  highest  seraph 
would  scarce  have  lost  by  the  exchange.  He  was 
evidently  old,  very  old ;  but  it  was  such  age  as 
the  father  of  our  race  might  have  exhibited,  when 
eight  centuries  had  passed  over  him  and  left  him 
still  unscathed.  His  voice  was  deep,  strong,  and 
mellifluous ;  his  eye  undimmed ;  his  cheek  full, 
though  lacking  somewhat  the  roundness  of  youth ; 
bis  lip  ruddy,  his  frame  muscular  and  erect,  and 
his  foot  firm.  Still  he  was  old,  that  could  not  be 
doubted ;  but  Time  had  never  touched  him  with 
palsied  finger;  no  blight  had  reached  sinew,  or 
brain,  or  heart,  and  every  year  that  had  passed 
over  him  had  brought  new  strength  and  vigor. 

**  *  And  then  shall  the  end  co'hie !' "  he  repeated 
in  fervid  tones  ;  while  a  deep  enthusiasm  kindled 
in  every  feature  a  voiceless  eloquence. 

"When,  father?*'  inquired  the  angel  reve- 
rently. 
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'<Wh«n  the  comroandmeot  shall  have  been 
obeyed,  when  the  work  U  accompliahed" — 

**  What  coiumanduient  t  what  work  7  Are  we 
tb  search  1  to  dig  7  If  thou  kaowest  where  this 
fountain  flows,  tell  me,  oh,  tell  me !  I  will  climb 
the  most  inaccessible  rock,  I  will  penetrate  the 
cave  where  sleeps  the  deadliest  miasma,  with  my 
single  hand  1  will  open  a  passage  to  the  core  of 
the  earth— only  tell  me  where  to  seek,  and  I  will 
ask  no  more." 

The  stranger  fixed  a  wondering  and  yet  benign 
glance  upon  the  perturbed  countenance  of  the  an- 
gel.   '*  And  dost  thou  not  know  V* 

"  No,  no ;  but  tell  me,  and  I  will  bless  thee 
forever !" 

'*Nay,  bless  Him — Him!  Surely  thou  hast 
heard  of  the  Glorious  Ransom." 

**  I  have  heard,'*  whispered  the  angel,  in  deep 
awe,  *'  but  it  was  tbebs  ;  and  even  our  harps  and 
voices  were  silent.  1  dare  not  speak  of  that  where 
the  air  is  so  heavy  with  the  weight  of  earth's  defile- 
ments. And  it  can  never  come  lo  me.** 
"  To  thee !  there  is  not  a  human  being" — 
"  Nay,  nay,  old  man ;  thou  dost  not  understand 
thine  own  words.  But  tell  me  of  the  end.  I  see 
something  upon  thy  forehead  unlike  the  brand  of 
thy  miserable  race,  and  I  think  the  golden  secret 
lies  in  thy  bosom.  I  would  fain  know  when  this 
weary  pilgrimage  will  be  finished.*' 

The  venerable  ancient  fixed  his  penetrating 
eye.  for  a  moment  on  his  companion,  whispering 
to  himself,  "  And  he  too !  it  cannot  be !  I  thought 
myself  alone  V*  and  then,  evidently  puzzled,  though 
more  than  pleased  to  recite  a  story  in  which  his 
whole  soul  was  interested,  he  commenced : 

"  Eighteen  hundred    years  ago  Rome  was  at 
the  height  of  her  glory.    All  the  principal  nations 
of  the  earth  owned  her  sway  and  gloried  in  their 
bondage.     The  redder  forms  of  tyranny  had  de- 
parted.    The  brow   of  Octavius   Augustus  was 
mild  beneath  his  crown ;  while  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  wise  Mecenas,  and  by  the  taper  of  Gre- 
cian genius,  the  loftiest  forms  of  art  were  born  and 
flourished.     The  voice  of  eloquence  sounded  in 
tile  forum,  the  flowers  of  poesy  budded  and  blos- 
somed in  palace  and  in  cot,  life  sprang  from  the 
silent  marble,  the  canvass  glowed,  and  Philosophy 
linked  arms  with  Pleasure,  and  wandered  about 
her  sacred  groves,  or  dallied  in  her  luxurious  gar- 
dens.    But    He   was    not  a  Roman      On    her 
proud  brow  the  Queen  of  the  Nations  wore  the 
half-crushed  chaplet  of  Grecian  liberty,  a  beautiful 
wreath   dropping   with    the    matchless   perfume 
which  still  lingers  around  her  broken  columns  and 
crumbling  arches,  around  the  spiritual  ideal  breath- 
ing in  the  creations  of  her  artists,  and  around  the 
graves  of  her   philosophers,  her  poets  and   her 
statesmen.    But  He  wai  not  of  Greece.     In  one 
proud  hand  Rome  held  a  jewel  unequalled  in  gor- 


geonsness,  a  golden  lotus  gathered  firom  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  now  crimsoned  by  the  blood  of 
the  beautiful  and  perfidious  Cleopaira ;  and  in  the 
other  she  clasped  a  rude  but  strong  and  valuable 
chain  whose  rough  links  bore  the  names  of  Gaul, 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  But  Hb  came  from 
none  of  these. 

*'  The  mistress  of  the  world  felt  quivering  beneath 
her  sandalled  foot,  and  pressed  more  closely  as  it 
quivered,  a  strange  nation,  with  strange  laws, 
strange  customs  and  a  strange  religion,  despised 
alike  by  the  Roman,  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian, 
small  in  territory,  divided  within  itself,  weak  in 
arms,  and  learned  but  in  its  own  laws.  This  was 
the  once  fiivored  nation  of  the  Jewa.  Jerusalem, 
fallen,  degraded,  enslaved,  still  bore  some  traces 
of  ancient  splendor.  There  stood  the  Holy  Tem- 
ple, though  desecrated  by  Mammon ;  the  children 
of  the  prophets  still  gathered  in  their  synagogues ; 
and  the  proud  Pharisee  swept  in  his  fi-inged  gar- 
ments from  the  council  chamber  to  the  altar, 
lounged  on  rich  cushions,  and  quafled  the  blood  of 
the  grape,  firom  goblets  of  massive  gold  and  richly 
chased  silver.  But  Hb  claimed  not  hia  home  in 
Jerusalem.  In  Galilee,  in  despised,  contemned 
Galilee,  and  not  its  fairest  city — not  Capernaum, 
not  Cana — but  in  poor,  mean,  hated,  contemptible 
Nazareth — there  sprang  the  Fountain  of  Life ; 
there,  from  that  dark,  unknown  comer,  from  that 
smallest,  most  degraded  city  of  the  most  degraded 
quarter  of  the  earth.  He,  the  Mighty  One,  the 
King  of  Glory,  walked  forth  and  named  himself 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Saviour  of  a  fallen,  helpless, 
miserable  race." 

"  I  know  Him — I  know  Him,"  murmured  the 
angel,  bending  his  knee  and  shading  his  brow 
with  his  hand.  "  Go  on,"  he  adSed  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause ;  "  go  on ;  tell  me  more ;  it  cannot 
reach  me,  but — my  poor  Zillah ! — tell  me  all.*' 

"  He  sought  meanness  of  origin  and  poverty, 
not  because  there  was  virtue  in  these,  but  for  the 
sske  of  the  lowly  poor,"  continued  the  stranger, 
his  cheek  glowing  and  his  eye  lighting  with  the 
excitement  of  his  theme.    "  His  mother  was  the 
betrothed  bride  of  a  poor  carpenter,  his  cradle  was 
in  a  stable — His,  the  sovereign  Prince  of  the  Uni- 
verse !     But  a  choir  of  angels  came  to  rouse  the. 
earth  to  sing  his  welcome ;  a  new  star  was  set 
upon  the  brow  of  night,  and  in  its  light  the  Magii 
of  the  E^ast,  the  philosophers  of  the  Persian  court, 
bent  in  worship  to  the  clay -shrined  God,  and  a 
haughty  monarch  so  trembled  in  his  kingly  purple, 
when  he  heard  of  the  obscure  infant,  that  hun- 
dreds of  tiny  graves  were  opened,  esch  stained  by 
the  blood  of  the  helpless  and  moistened  by  a  mo- 
ther's tears." 
"  Go  on  !  go  on !"  whispered  the  angel. 
"  The  humble  Nazareue  put  on  the  tasseled  robe 
of  a  teacher,  but  he  turned  not  to  the  palace  for 
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his  disciples,  nor  lingered  he  by  the  prond  door  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  He  wandered  by  the  lone  Galilean 
lake,  he  soaght  those  places  where  men  never  look 
for  honor,  calling  the  unlettered  and  the  lowly  to 
his  side,  the  ignorant  fisherman  from  his  nets,  and 
the  despised  publican  from  his  scrip.  And  yet 
thii  obscure  man,  with  these  humble  followers, 
stirred  at  once  proud  pompous  Jewry  to  her  cen- 
tre. He  toiled  and  suffered,  toiled  and  suffered, 
and  wept,  and  then  he  died,  as  none  but  malefac* 
tors  eyer  died  before." 

The  old  man  paused  in  his  story,  as  though  too 
much  agitated  to  proceed ;  while  the  angel  echof'd 
in  mingled  awe  and  sorprise,  "  He  died !  He 
em/Id  not  die !" 

"  He — he  was  borne  to  his  sepulchre,"  continued 
the  meek  ancient,  *'  but  the  grave  could  not  hold 
the  Son  of  God .  He  died  for  U9,he  rose  for  us,  and 
he  Vfoits  us  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father" 

There  was  a  long,  unbroken,  almost  breathless 
silence, — Zillah  bending  forward  in  meek  awe, 
her  brow  pressed  to  the  altar,  the  face  of  the 
angel  buried  reverentially  in  his  folded  arms,  and 
the  patriarch  standing  with  upraised  eye  and 
clasped  hands,  his  fitce  glowing  with  love  and  rap- 
ture. 

"  And  the  ransomed — when  will  He  call  them 
home  ?**  at  last  the  angel  inquired. 

"  They  drop  into  the  grave  at  morning,  in  the 
blaze  of  day,  and  at  midnight;  every  hour,  every 
moment — even  now  while  we  speak,  some  freed 
spirit  is  passing,  and  there  are  snowy  wings  that 
hover  at  the  portal  of  death  to  bear  it  away  to 
Paradise.** 

"But  when  will  He  call  allt  when  will  the 
end  be  ?"  inquired  the  angel,  with  tremulous 
eagerness. 

**  Thou  wouldst  know  when  will  arise  the  cry 
of  the  angel,  *  Thrust  in  thy  isharp  sickle,  and 
gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth ;  for 
her  grapes  are  fully  ripe.'  But  futurity  has  the  se- 
cret hidden  deep  in  the  folds  of  her  misty  robes, 
and  neither  man  nor  angel  may  rob  her  of  the 
treasure.  Yet,  my  son,  I  can  give  thee  the  key, 
and  ir'— 
"  Quick »  quick  I" 

^*  He  told  us— He— he  taught"  The  old  man 
paused,  composed  his  features  and  resumed  :  "  To 
those  disciples  called  from  the  wayside,  from  the 
boat  of  the  fisherman  and  lowly  roof  of  the  labor- 
er, rude,  unlettered,  and  of  no  repute  among  men, 
whose  hands  had  never  touched  the  soft  palm  of 
the  Pharisee,  and  whose  voices  had  learned  to 
tremble  and  fiilter  in  such  an  august  presence — to 
these  lowest  of  the  sons  of  this  world,  He  confi- 
ded the  wealth  of  heaven,  such  rare  jewels  of 
truth  as  never  before  glittered  beneath  the  stars, 
and  these  humble,  unknown  men  He  commjft- 
sioned  to  bear  their  treasures  to  all  the  nations  of 


the  earth.  At  Jerusalem  they  began,  and  tower 
and  temple  trembled  to  their  deep  fdundations. 
Thence  they  scattered  their  living  pearls  over  hill 
and  vale,  far  and  wide,  wherever  the  foot  of  man 
had  trodden  or  lay  the  stain  of  sin. 

'*  Even  Grecian  philosophy  bent  her  polished  ear 
when  a  follower  of  the  Crucified  stood  in  one  of 
the  proudest  courts  of  Athens,  and  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  were  alike  confounded  by  the  simple  but 
sublime  eloquence  of  truth.  Rome  too,  proud 
Rome  acknowledged  the  still  small  voice  which 
had  stolen  up  from  far  Nazareth  ;  hot  when  she ' 
strove  to  honor  it  with  purple  and  crimson  the 
voice  d\ed  among  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  jewel  receded  from  her  grasp,  while 
she  placed  its  blazing  semblance  on  her  forehead, 
and  all  Europe  bowed  the  knee  to  the  falsehood. 
But  while  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Nazarene, 
who  trod  the  earth  in  sadness  and  dishonor,  the 
princes  of  the  earth  drew  the  lance,  and  knight 
and  noble  paved  the  way  to  his  own  emolument, 
while  war  and  carnage  ran  riot  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, and  Jew  and  Saracen  were  taught  to 
despise  the  religion  which  turned  men  into  beasts 
of  prey  and  deformed  the  fiice  of  creation ;  from 
distant  caves  and  lowly  valleys  the  meek  voice  of 
prayer  still  arose,  and  still  the  casket  of  the  jewels 
of  truth  was  the  human  heart.  Through  the  red 
blood  flowing  at  the. mandate  of  Egyptian  priest 
and  Roman  pontiff;  through  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  of  Switzeriand,  the  hidden  nooks  environing 
the  valley  of  Piedmont,  the  republican  plains  of 
Germany,  and  the  wild,  picturesque  mountains  of 
Scotland  ;  through  wrong  without  ruth,  through 
the  dungeon  and  the  rack,  through  the  bloody 
knife  and  blazing  faggot,  these  jewels  of  truth, 
these  Waters  of  Life  have  been  borne" — 

'<  And  now  !  where  are  they  now  V*  interrupted 
the  angel,  with  almost  vehement  earnestness. 

**  Dost  thou  see  yon  church-spire  piercing  the 
gray  mist  and  glittering  in  the  one  pale  ray  which 
the  moon  sheds  fron  her  veiled  throne  ?  Go 
thither  and  love,  and  raise  thy  wings  heavenward. 
Or  here,"  lifting  the  folds  of  his  robe  and  disclo- 
sing a  small  volume  ;  "  here  the  Waters  spring  ; 
here  the  Tree  of  Life  flourishes.  Search !  thou 
wilt  find  its  blossoms  on  every  page." 

"  Not  for  me  !  Alas !  not  for  me  V*  murmured 
the  angel,  while  Zillah,  raising  her  forehead  from 
the  altar  where  it  had  rested,  and  extending  her 
hands,  eagerly  exclaimed,  <*  For  me !  fdr  me !  to 
fit  me  for  the  day  when  thy  wings,  my  angel, 
shall  be  full  of  glory,  that  we  may  mount  together 
to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  But,  father,  I  would 
fain  know  when  that  may  be.  We  are  to  tread 
the  earth  until  that  hour." 

"And  I,"  returned  the  ancient,  "have  the 
same  pilgrimage  before  me." 

*'  But  when,  oh  when  shall  it  be  accomplished  V 
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**  Not  until  every  altar  like  this  thou  hast  reared 
^all  be  cast  down." 

Zillah  raised  a  startled  eye  to  the  face  of  the 
patriarch,  and  cast  herself  precipitately  before  the 
altar. 

"What!  haye  I  not  told  thee  that  the  Great 
Sacrifice  has  been  offered »  and  may  not  my  testi- 
mony be  believed  1  Did  I  not  stand  beside  the 
cross,  and,  while  bidden  to  tarry  till  a  second 
ooming,  see  the  sinless  victim  bleed?  What 
wouldst  thou  more?  Canst  thou  not  make  the 
sacrifice  thine  own?  Faith  and  love  alone  are 
required  of  thee — wilt  thou  not  believe  ?" 

Zillah  remained  still  meekly  bending  b^ore  the 
altar,  but  her  thoughts  had  risen  far  above  it.  The 
light  of  truth  was  slowly  breaking  over  her  coun- 
tenance, illuminating  each  feature  with  a  deep 
subdued  enthusiasm,  till  the  frail  beautiful  daughter 
of  earth  seemed  to  bear  more  traces  of  heaven  than 
the  exiled  angeL 

"  Every  false  altar  must  be  cast  down,**  contin- 
ued the  ancient,  "the  commandment  must  be 
obeyed,  the  Fountain  of  Life  must  gush  forth  in 
the  midst  of  every  people,  the  jewels  of  truth, 
borne  through  suffering  and  blood  till  nearly  half 
the  world  acknowledges  their  beauty,  must  be 
scattered  freely  over  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  far  above  the  standards  of  the  nations  must 
float  the  banner  of  the  Crucified.  He  that  was 
Grod,  was  man,  and  is  the  God  of  glory  henceforth 
and  forever.  The  mighty  work  intrusted  to  us  at 
that  holy  parting  moment  must  be  accomplished, 
'  and  then  shall  the  end  come.' " 

"  I  too  will  go  forth  upon  this  holy  mission," 
said  Zillah,  bowing  her  head  meekly ;  *'  perchance 
my  weak  hand  may  be  blest,  since  to  all  that  share 
in  the  salvation  has  the  sweet  work  been  intrusted." 


"And  I  cannot  loiter  here  "  returned  the  angel, 
**  though  I  have  forfeited  my  right  to  be  in  any 
way  a  ministering  spirit  to  the  race.  Gro  thou, 
my  Zillah,  and  I  will  hover  in  thy  footsteps,  I  will 
nurse  the  flowers  tho^  lovest,  and  scatter  their 
perfiime  in  thy  pathway.  When  evil  is  near  I 
will  shield  thy  loved  head ;  I  will  watch  by  thy 
side  during  the  remainder  of  this  fearful  night,  and 
when  the  morning  at  last  dawns  thou  shalt  know 
its  approach  by  the  ray  which  falls  upon  thy  an- 
gel's renovated  pinions.  To  the  work,  my  Zillah ; 
it  is  one  which  will  ennoble  even  thee." 

The  mild  old  man  smiled  ;  and  I  ahnost  &ncied 
that  I  saw  something  stirring  at  the  side  of  the 
angel,  as  though  every  fresh  consecration  of  ran- 
somed mortal  brought  nearer  the  hour  of  final 
triumph ;  and  then  the  entire  vision  vanished. 

I  was  leaning  from  my  window  as  an  hour  pre- 
vious ;  but  the  little  girl  stood  no  longer  upon  the 
bridge,  and  Strawberry  Hill  and  the  hoary  old 
trees  above  it  were  slumbering  in  sofl  summer 
shadows.  The  moon,  now  a  small  silver  crescent, 
had  climbed  fer  up  her  azure  pathway,  and  lay  a 
sweet  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  the  earth 
was  smiling  back  a  beautiful  response  in  every 
dew-drop^  For  a  moment  I  thought  the  creatures 
of  my  drama  were  about  me,  but  in  the  next,  I 
knew  that  Zillah  and  her  angel  were  bom  of  the 
wildest  fiction  ;  and  that  the  ashes  of  the  beloved 
disciple,  if  not  mingled  with  the  farthest  elements, 
still  slept  at  Ephesus.  But  much,  very  much  had 
mingled  in  my  thoughts  in  which  dreaming  had  no 
part.  And  as  I  carefully  separated  the  threads  of 
fiction  that  had  entangled  themselves  in  the  richer 
wobf  of  truth,  I  longed  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
my  fabulous  Zillah,  "  I  too  will  go  forth  upon  thia 
holy  mission  V* 


MY     MARY. 


BT      MAURICE      o'QUILL,     GBXT 


Do  not  my  bo«om*i  fondness  blame — 
Beaidei  thy  charms,  that  waked  iu  flame, 
*'  I  have  a  passion  for  thy  name,*' 

My  Mary. 

When  .gazing  on  thine  eye  of  blue, 
My  throbbing  breast  emotions  knew 
As  fresh  and  pure  as  morning  dew, 

My  Mary. 

Now  that  I  worship  at  thy  shrine, 
Ambition  moves  this  heart  of  mine 
By  deeds  of  fame  to  merit  thine, 

My  Mary. 


Thou  art  my  holy  spirit-guide; 
For  wickedness  can  ne*er  abide 
WJbere  tender  thoughts  of  thee  preside, 

My  Mary. 

And  thoughts  of  thee  a  charm  have  lent 
To  momeots  else  in  sadness  spent, 
And  left  a  soothing  as  they  went, 

My  Mary. 

I  loved  when  first  f  met  with  thee ; 
E*er  since  hast  thou  been  dear  to  me — 
Oh !  speak  the  words— say  thou'U  e'er  be 

My  Maiy! 


THREE  SKETCHES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LESLIE  FAMET. 


BT 


«  *«  « 


NO.    III. 


Wb  most  use  the  privilege  of  the  story-teller  to 
transport  our  readers  four  years  onward,  and  the 
last  sketch  from  the  family  of  the  Leslies  we 
would  draw  at  the  close  of  a  September  day. 
There  is  still  the  Bame  mansion,  the  same  cheerful 
drawing-room,  with  ita  rich  and  tasteful  furniture, 
its  pleasant  French  windows  opening  to  the  bal- 
cony ;  there  are  books  and  prints  of  various  kinds, 
which  still  speak  the  pursuits  and  tastes  of  its  oc- 
cupants ;  and  there  are  the  breath  of  flowers,  and 
the  song  of  birds,  and  the  voice  of  happy  childhood 
heard  in  the  apartment.  A  little  fair-haired  girl 
is  at  the  front  windows,  jumping  alternately  from 
the  casement  to  the  balcony,  and  from  the  balcony 
again  to  the  casement ;  and  at  the  back  ones  is 
another  group,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Cavendish,  her 
son,  and  Alfred  Leslie.  The  boy  is  winding  a 
skein  of  sill^  for  his  mother's  embroidery,  and  Al- 
fred is  reading  a  newspaper.  There  is  a  change 
in  Margaret  since  we  last  saw  her,  the  trusting 
bride,  the  happy  wife  and  the  triumphant  mother ; 
but  she  is  fair  and  gentle  still.  Her  cheek  has 
lost  its  roundness,  and  the. peach-like  bloom  which  ^ 
once  dwelt  in  it  has  gone  forever  |  but  to  a  feeling 
observer  the  loes  of  those  inferior  graces  would  be 
'more  than  repaid  by  the  added  expression  of  her 
dark  beautiful  eyes.  It  is  true  they  tell  a  tale  of 
suffering,  of  deep  and  hidden  suffering ;  but  they 
speak  so  sweet  a  readiness  to  sympathize  with  all 
who  grieve,  so  tender  a  compassion  for  all  who 
mourn,  that  it  would  seem  one  glance  from  them 
was  sufficient  to  thaw  the  ice  of  the  most  frozen 
heart,  and  win  it  out  to  confidence  and  trust. 

"Now  commend  me  for  my  diligence,"  said 
Alfred,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  paper. 
'*  Here  it  is :  *  Married,  this  morning,  at  St.  Paul's 
church,  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  ^-^, 
Capt.  Frederick  A.  Ellerton,  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
to  Adeline  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Leslie,  Esq.'" 

Adeline  Leslie  had  married  a  man  some  yean 
older  than  herself,  and  whose  weather  beaten  foce 
and  grave,  serious  manner  made  him  appear  still 
older  thay  he  was ;  and  when  Alfred  had  been 
taken  into  the  family  confidence  upon  the  subject, 
he  had  said  to  her : 


"  Why,  Addy,  he  seems  old  enough  to  be  your 
father." 

"  I  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
my  father,  that  it  will  come  quite  natural,"  replied 
the  light-hearted  girl. 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be,  it  must ;  but  it  is  bad 
taste,  Addy— bad  taste.  If  you  had  not  been  my 
cousin,  I  had  rather  have  married  you  myself  than 
seen  it." 

"  Now  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  suggest 
such  a  thing,  when  it  is  all  too  late?"  said  the  still 
laughing  girl.  *'  But  since  you  can  only  be  my 
cousin,  will  you  not  promise  to  accompany  me  to 
my  western  home  7  It  is  your  duty  as  grooms- 
man  ;  and  I  should  be  very  proud  to  show  off  my 
admired  relative  to  those  inexperienced  beauties." 

"  By  way  of  contrast,  I  suppose,  to  your  ugly 
old  husband  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  like  contrasts  of  all  things,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  contrast  my  dear  Frederick  even 
with  you,  Alfred ;  but  will  you  go  V* 

"  Why,  I  would,"  said  Alfred,  *'  readily  ;  but  fe- 
ther  and  motlier  are  going  to  see  yon  settled  and 
all  that,  and  I  ought  not  to  leave  Margaret  alone  : 
you  know  since  her  long  illness  she  has  been 
subject  to  sudden  returns  of  it." 

"  Oh !  I  had  forgottea  Margaret  in  my  selfish 
happiness,"  rejoined  Adeline.  **  Margaret,  who 
never  forgets  any  one ;  she  is  the  only  one  who  has 
not  opposed  this  match,"  she  said,  thoughtfully. 
"  Father  and  mother  grieved  over  it,  till  I  feared 
that  I  was  ungrateful  to  persist  in  it ;  and  you, 
Alfred,  have  only  spoken  of  it  to  ridicule  it ;  but 
Margaret  said  at  once,  he  is  the  very  husband  for 
you,  Addy.  His  rugged  and  enduring  nature  will 
brave  all  the  storms  of  life,  and  leave  you  only  the 
sunshine,  which  is  your  proper  element ;  and  as 
to  his  distant  residence,  that  you  cannot  help; 
but  if  you  are  absent  from  our  homes,  yon  will 
always  be  present  in  our  hearts.  Dear,  dear  Mar- 
garet," said  the  affectionate  girl,  bursting  into 
tears. 

"Now  don't  cry,  Addy;  don't  cry,"  rejoined 
the  really  feeling  Alfred ;  "  tears  do  not  suit  you. 
We  are  not  all  perfect  like  Margaret,  and  she  has 
gone  through  the  fiery  furnace  to  make  her  so ; 
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bat  if  I  did  love  to  tease  yon  better  than  any  thing 
else  in  our  childish  days,  you  must  forget  and  for- 
give all  now  those  childish  days  are  gone,  and  be 
assured  even  I  shall  approach  Mrs.  EUerion  with 
all  fitting  respect,  when  she  has  such  a  grim-look« 
ing  son  of  Neptune  by  her  side." 

Adeline  was  wedded  and  was  gone ;  and  if 
Margaret's  brow  wore  a  sadder  shade  to-day,  it 
was  perhaps  from  tbe  recollection  of  a  morning 
which  had  once  risen  as  brightly,  as  joyously  upon 
herself. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  front  windows,  mother,"  said 
William.  '*  See  how  pleasant  it  is  where  Mag- 
gie is  skipping;  and  oh!  she  has  got  the  scarf 
which  you  wore  to  the  wedding  this  morning,  and 
is  twisting  it  all  round  her  neck.** 

"  Yes,  come,  let  us  see  what  the  world  is  about,'' 
said  Alfred,  throwing  down  the  paper;  and  the 
party  moved  from  their  seats.  Alfred  took  his  by 
the  little  girl,  and  William  placed  a  chair  for  his 
mother  in  an  opposite  window  ;'but  Margaret  had 
stopped  to  part  the  ringlets  on  the  brow  of  her  gay 
child  and  to  untwist  the  scaif  she  was  weaving 
around  her.  Did  Margaret  take  such  uncommon 
care  of  those  bright  curls  from  any  recollection  of 
the  moments  she  had  spent  in  twisting  just  such 
ones  through  her  fingers  1 

<*  Well,  what  keeps  you  so  fast  here,  Meggie  1" 
said  Alfred.  *'  What  are  you  looking  for  at  this 
window  ]** 

"  For  a  shentleman,"  said  the  child,  turning  her 
beaming  face  upon  him. 

Alfred  burst  into  a  laugh.  *<Why,  Meggie! 
you  begin  early." 

"  Begin  what  7"  asked  the  prattler. 

"  To  look  out  for  gentlemen  ;  that  means  beaux, 
and  when  ladies  get  a  beau,  then  the  next  thing 
IB  to  be  married." 

"  Oh !  but  I  would  not  get  married ;  it  makes 
people  wicked." 

"  How  so,  chatterbox  T 

"  Why,"  replied  the  child, "  one  day  I  went  to 
see  my  grandma,  and  a  letter  came,  and  grandma 
cried  very  much,  and  she  said  to  aunt  Addy, 
'  Addy,  will  you  go  and  leave  me  V  and  Addy 
cried  too,  but  she  said,  '  yes,  she  would  go  with 
Frederick ;'  and  that  letter  you  see,  uncle  Alfred, 
was  to  tell  about  getting  married  ;  and  so  aunt 
Addy  got  married  and  went  away,  for  all  it 
grieved  grandma,  and  every  body  says  It  is  very 
wicked  for  children  to  grieve  their  parents." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  long  story  to  be  sure,  Meggie  ; 
but  yon  have  fairly  proved  it.  I'll  take  care  there 
are  no  such  little  pitchers  around  when  I  ask  a 
certain  person  to  become  your  aunt  Harriet." 

"My  aunt  Harriet!  an  aunt  Harriet!"  ex- 
claimed the  little  girl,  commencing  her  skipping 
with  great  glee ;  but  at  the  moment  her  attention 
was  arrested.    She  touched  Margaret's  arm,  and 


pointing  with  her  finger,  said  in  an  earnest  tone, 
"  there,  there  he  is,  mother  !" 

Margaret's  look  followed  her  direction  to  tbe 
form  of  a  gentleman  who  was  passing,  and  that 
erect  and  martial  figure,  and  that  quick  and  mea- 
sured step,  could  belong  to  but  one.  She  knew  it 
at  a  glance.  There  was  a  ring  at  the  street-door, 
and  Margaret's  heart  stood  still.  Little  Meggie 
seemed  to  share  the  consternation,  for  she  jumped 
quickly  into  the  balcony,  and  then  replied  in  a. 
disappointed  tone,  '*  it  is  only  tbe  poor  woman 
with  the  story-books."  Margaret  flew  to  her 
chamber. 

"Did  yon  ever  see  that  gentleman  before?" 
asked  Alfred  of  the  child. 

"  Yes,  a  good  many  times,"  she  said,  carelesslyt 
for  she  was  now  eagerly  awaiting  the  eniranoe  of 
the  story-books. 

«  Come  here,  Margaret,  and  tell  me  where  you 
saw  him,"  rejoined  Alfred ;  and  his  tone  immedi- 
ately obtained  obedience. 

**  Well,  I  saw  him  the  first  time  when  you  and 
mother  and  aunt  Addy  and  Capt  Ellerton  went 
away  in  the  carriage,  and  you  took  Willie  with 
you,  but  you  didn't  take  me." 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  month  ago ;  where  did  you 
see  him  then?" 

"  Why,  I  was  in  the  balcony,  and  Fanny  was 
with  me ;  and  he  stopped  and  asked  me  my  name, 
and  I  told  him,  Margaret  Leslie  Cavendish,  and 
he  said  I  was  a  very  nice  little  giri ;  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  a  brother  and  a  mamma,  and  where 
they  were." 

"  And  did  you  talk  to  him  since  that  7" 
^ "  Yes,  whenever  Fanny  is  with  me  ;  but  when 
nurse  has  us  he  goes  right  on.  Yesterday  I  pick- 
ed one  of  mother's  prettiest  roses  and  gave  to  him, 
and  he  said  that  I  was  very  good  indeed,  and  that 
he  would  always  keep  it." 

But  the  story-books  had  now  come,  and  they 
were  seized  with  too  great  an  interest  to  obtain 
any  farther  conversation. 

"I  have  no  right  to  forbid  his  own  child  to 
speak  to  him,"  thought  Alfred ;  "  Jint  he  had 
better  take  care  how  be  crosses  my  path." 

In  the  mean  time  Margaret  was  venting  in  soli- 
tude the  feelings  which  she  could  not  command. 
**  And  has  the  struggle  of  four  years  been  vain,*' 
she  murmured,  passionately,  "  that  my  cheek 
should  color  and  my  heart  should  throb  even  as  in 
the  days  of  early  girlhood  at  his  footstep  7  Was  I 
so  foolish  as  to  think  for  one  moment  that  we 
could  meet  and  love  again  7  Oh,  why  did  he  not 
stay  abroad  7  More  cruel  than  all  bis  cruelties 
it  is  to  come  back — to  force  me  to  make  the  con- 
stant contrast  between  what  was  and  is !  Can  I 
endure  this?"  and  that  question  carried  her 
thoughts  to  the  Power  who  had  so  fiir  fitted  her 
for  endurance — who  knew  the  full  extent  of  every 
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trial,  and  who  had  promised,  *  as  thy  day  is,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be/  Again  she  foond  comfort 
and  relief,  and  again  she  moved  about  in  outward 
calmness  and  serenity ;  but  from  that  period,  a 
discerning  eye  could  perceive  a  restlessness  in  her 
look  and  morement  which  told  an  inward  struggle 
of  undefined  hope  sgainst  the  resignation  and 
tranquillity  which  .had  been  established  in  her 
bosom. 

A  month  passed  on,  and  the  season  of  festivities 
and  sociability  was  approaching,  when  Alfred  one 
day  entered  the  apartment,  and  throwing  down 
some  cards  on  the  table,  exclaimed,  "There,  Mar- 
garet, are  our  invitations  to  Mrs.  Travers's  musi- 
cal soiree,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  aiibrd  ' 
some  of  the  richest  strains  we  have  yet  heard." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  very  delight- 
ful/' said  Margaret;  **  but  you  know,  Alfred,  that  I 
have  lost  all  taste  for  large  societies." 

"  Ob,  but  you'll  go  now,"  rejoined  her  brother ; 
"for  I  have  told  you  my  determination  not  to 
make  open  addresses  to  Harriet  Somers  till  you 
have  seen  and  approve  her,  and  yon  promised  me 
you  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  make 
her  acquaintance.  They  will  ail  be  there  on  Wed- 
nesday evening." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  long  keep  your 
resolution,"  said  Margaret,  smiling,  "  if  you  fore- 
saw any  chance  of  rivalry  ;  but  I  think  I  should 
make  some  sacrifice  to  you,  who  make  so  many 
for  me,  and  I  will  go,  Alfred.  I  only  fear  I  shall 
be  an  incumbrance  to  you,  and  a  bar  to  your  atten- 
tions to  Harriet ;  for  you  know  it  will  not  do  for 
me  to  accept  &ny  but  yours." 

"  Yon  shall  not  need  any  other,"  said  Alfred ; 
M  you  shall  return  as  early  as  you  please.  When 
you  have  once  been  introduced  to  the  Somerses,  you 
can  cultivate  the  acquaintance  at  your  leisure." 

The  evening  came,  and  the  lovere  of  music 
found  a  rich  entertainment  in  the  taste  and  talent 
which  was  collected  at  Mrs.  Travers's ;  but  none 
in  that  pleased  asBemblage  were  so  happy  or  so 
proud  as  Alfred  Leslie,  for  he  had  presented  the 
sister  so  peerless  in  his  eyes  to  his  new-made 
friends,  and^e  admiring  glances  of  the  youthful 
Harriet  had  already  told  liim  she  could  estimate 
and  appreciate  her.  Under  such  harmoniou6  in- 
fluences time  passed  very  quickly,  and  the  guests 
were  already  surrounding  the  tables  for  refresh- 
ments. The  rooms  were  warm  and  crowded,  and 
Margaret  had  expressed  a  wish  for  some  iced 
fruit.  Spite  of  all  his  protestations,  Alfred  was  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  waiting  on  Miss  SomerB, 
and  the  request  was  unheard  by  liim ;  but  it  was 
eagerly  caught  by  two  or  three  young  men  whom 
Margaret's  striking  appearance  had  interested,  and 
from  several  voices  was  repeated, "  iced  fruit,  iced 
fruit  for  Mre.  Cavendish."  A  plate  was  handed 
from  a  gentleman  near  her,  and  in  turning  to  ac- 
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knowledge  the  proffered  courtesy  Margaret  beheld 
->her  hosband. 

There  are  momenta  in  which  the  mind  takes  a 
view  of  years,  and  this  was  one.  As  they  stood 
there  side  by  side,  she  remembered  but  as  yester- 
day the  hour  of  their  first  meeting,  of  their  plighted 
faith,  their  wedded  love  ;  and  then  came  rapidly 
rushing  over  her  memory  the  recollection  of  her 
trampled  affection,  her  deserted  home,  her  forsaken 
children ;  and  with  these  thoughts  she  gently  but 
steadily  put  aside  the  plate,  took  her  brother's 
arm,  and  with  a  slow  but  firm  step  quitted  the 
table.  Silently  for  some  time  they  continued  to 
pace  the  apartments.  Margaret  could  not  have 
given  utterance  to  a  single  word,  and  Alfred  was 
for  once  trying  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  his  pas- 
sions. 

The  music  was  soon  resumed,  the  guests  again 
scattered  through  the  rooms,  and  as  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  take  leave  of  the  hostess  Margaret 
withdrew.  • 

Alfred  attended  her  to  the  ante-room.  "  Shall 
I  go  home  with  you,  Margaret  %  or  do  you  wish  to 
return  alone  1" 

'*  Oh,  let  me  be  alone,"  she  said,  and  then  hastily 
added — '*  but  promise  me  that  you  will  not  seek 
kim — that  you  will  not" — 
Alfred  turned  impatiently  from  her. 
**  Nay,  Alfred  Leslie,"  she  cried,  grasping  his 
arm  as  dreadful  images  suggested  themselves  from 
the  meeting  of  haughty  and  hasty  tempers ;  *'  nay, 
Alfred  Leslie,  he  is  still  my  husband,  and  without 
my  permiamon  you  have  no  right  to  interfere  be- 
tween us." 

"  Your  husband,  Margaret !"  he  replied,  scorn- 
fully. *'  You  will  drive  me  to  desperation  if  you 
call  him  by  that  name  again." 

'<  Well  then,  Alfred,  for  your  own  sake,"  she 
resumed  pleadingly,  **  for  my  sake,  and  for  my 
helpless  children's,  of  whom  you  are  the  protector, 
but  above  all  for  the  mother  whose  life  is  bound  in 
youra,  I  entreat  you,  I  implore  you  to  be  silent. 
Ob,  do  not  cause  her  to  remember  with  anguish 
the  hour  that  I  was  bom  to  her !  Do  not,  by  an 
act  of  yours,  overflow  the  cup  of  bitterness  that 
has  already  mantled  for  me  to  the  brim." 

Alfred  felt  what  he  termed  his  just  indignation 
giving  way  before  the  sense  of  her  misery.  "  Well, 
sister,  I  will,  I  do  promise  you ;  be  at  rest  f  and 
folding  her  shawl  tenderly  around  her,  he  placed 
her  in  the  carriage.  As  it  drove  away  he  thought, 
*  if  I  am  not  to  encounter  him  as  I  wish,  1  had 
better  avoid  temptation  and  not  return  ;*  but  then 
the  image  of  Harriet  suggested  itself— 'she  will 
think  me  a  careless  wretch  indeed,  not  to  say 
good-bye ;  I  will  just  go  back  for  that.'  When  he 
returned,  Cavendish  had  gone. 

"How  came  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  Mrs.  Trevers  to  her  husband,  when  her 
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guests  were  dispersed,  "  to  invite  Mr.  Cavendish 
here  this  evening  ?  Did  you  not  knqw  that  I  had 
asked  her?** 

"  But  if  I  did,  Ellen,  I  did  not  know  till  to-night 
that  she  was  his  wife.  Yon  remember  I  am  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Cavendish,  and  I 
always  imagined  her  a  widow ;  and  as^avendish, 
who  was  my  fellow  passenger  out  from  England, 
never  spoke  of  connections  here,  I  did  not  think 
that  he  was  married.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  for  I 
would  not  have  been  the  cause  of  momentary  pain 
to  that  interesting  woman.  But  what  was  the  dif- 
ficulty between  them,  Ellen  ? — they  Seem  a  noble 
couple.'* 

*<  It  is  a  long,  sad  story,  William,"  replied  his 
wife.  "  I  remenober  them  when  they  were  never 
apart ;  when  one  spoke  not  without  the  approving 
glance  of  the  other ;  and  that  cold,  proud  meeting 
to-night  went  to  my  heart ;  I  think  I  shall  never 
forget  it." 

Most  of  the  number  who  iiad  partaken  of  the 
entertainment  were  strangers  to  the  history  of  the 
Cavendishes,  and,  except  Mrs.  Travers,  perhaps 
none  had  remarked  or  understood  the  occurrence 
we  have  described.  So  it  is  with  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Mirth  raises  her  syren  voice,  and 
pomp  and  show  and  splendor  flock  around  her ; 
.  and  like  the  pageant  of  the  convict  ship  upon  the 
waters — 

**  She  moveth  along,  all  glitter  and  glow, 
And  we  know  not  that  hearts  lie  breaking  below." 

Meanwhile  we  follow  Margaret  to  her  home,  at 
which  she  arrived  almost  unconsciously,  flung  her- 
self into  a  seat,  and  so  deep  was  her  absorption 
that  she  was  scarcely  aroused  by  the  servant's  en- 
tering to  announce  a  gentleman.  As  the  door 
closed  alter  him  she  looked  suddenly  up,  and  there 
was  a  form  beside  iier — the  wanderer  was  again 
by  his  own  hearth-stone.  It  was  long  before  the 
silence  that  ensued  was  broken;  at  length  na- 
tive courtesy  came  to  the  aid  of  Margaret,  and 
though  trembling  with  agitation  she  attempted  to 
rise.  A  hand  was  stretched  out  to  aid  her,  but 
she  refused  its  assistance  and  leaned  against  the 
mantel  for  support. 

"  Still  cold  and  proud,  Margaret  7"  said  Caven- 
dish, bitterly ;  "  whilcgl  have  not  scrupled  to  watch 
at  your  door,  like  a  beggar  for  his  crumb,  for  but 
one  glance  of  you." 

Sfargaret  did  not  reply,  and  again  there  was  a 
pause.  Commanding  herself  at  last,  she  asked  in 
sweet  but  tremulous  tones,  "  Can  Mr.  Cftvendiah 
have  any  communication  to  make  to  me,  that  he 
should  seek  my  presence  V* 

**He  has,  madam;  he  has,**  said  Cavendish, 
slowly.  "  A  fellow  creature,  a  frail  but  dying  &!- 
low  creature" — Margaret  colored — '*  has  implored 
me  to  procoze  her  the  boon  of  your  forgiveness.** 


^*l  have  long  since  forgiven,"  said  Margaret, 

fanmbly. 

**  But  she  entreats  for  a  personal  interview— lor 
the  assurance  of  pardon  from  your  own  lips." 

*«  I  will  see  her,*  replied  Margaret.  "  Give  me 
the  address." 

*'  It  is  there,"  said  Cavendish,  placing  it  on  the 
table ;  '*  and  now  I  will  withdraw.  I  have  borne 
your  contempt,  your  publicly  expressed  contempt, 
with  patience  ;  but  I  am  not  yet  so  humble  as  to 
endure  the  look  of  scorn,  however  well  deserved, 
from  others.  I  wish  you  a  good  night,"  and  with 
a  bow  low  to  ceremoniousness  he  departed. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hoar,  Margaret 
sought  the  obscure  but  comfortable  dwelling  to 
which  she  had  been  directed.  We  will  not  de- 
scribe the  meeting — ^it  was  such  as  sincere  repent- 
ance on  the  one  part  and  prompt  fbrgiveness  on 
the  other  could  not  fail  to  render  it,  and  after  it 
was  over  Margaret  sat  down  by  the  bedside  of 
what  was  indeed  a  wreck  of  Emily  Marchmont. 
Her  figure,  always  slight,  was  now  attenuated  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  seemed  a  breath  would  destroy 
it,  and  her  features,  which  in  the  mould  and  color- 
ing of  health  had  been  thought  pretty, had  attained 
from  the  westings  of  disease  a  frightful  prominence. 

«  You  too  are  changed,"  she  said,  contemplating 
Margaret  steadily, — **  but  not  as  I  am ;  for  what 
have  been  your  sufTerings  to  mine?  You  have 
not  known  remorse.  But  I  sent  for  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  for  a  twofold  purpose ;  to  obtain  your  for- 
giveness by  painting  to  you  the  triuipphs  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  and  to  repair  if  possible — but  that 

hereafter. 
"Let  me  first  tell  you,  Margaret,  that  before 

I  ever  saw  you,  the  attractions  of  Walter  Caven- 
dish had  impressed  themselves  upon  my  excita- 
ble imagination ;  but  I  was  very,  very  volatile, 
and  other  impreasions  soon  succeeded,  and  when  I 
heard  of  your  intended  union,  I  like  all  others 
thought  it  an  admirable  one.  When  I  next  be- 
came your  guest,  some  trifling  courtesies  from  him 
awakened  my  hopes  and  fancies,  and  could  I  have 
rivalled  you  then,  Margaret,  I  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  do  it ;  for  I  saw  that  your  (pmily  thoogbt 
you  so  superior  to  me — that  yon  felt  so  secure  in 
his  afiection,  that  enviona  feeling  and  mortified 
vanity  combined  to  heighten  the  pleasure  I  took  in 
his  attentions,  and  I  should  have  salvoed  my  slug- 
gish conscience  with  the  thought  that  if  he  prefer- 
red me  I  was  not  to  blame.  But  this  was  then 
impossible,  and  again  I  relinquished  all  thoughts  of 
Cavendish. 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness,  dear  Margaret,"  she 
pursued,  *'  that  when  I  received  your  last  kind  in- 
vitation, I  entered  your  dwelling  without  a  feeling 
incompatible  with  the  warmest  gratitude.  Had 
the  future  then  been  shown  to  me,  I  should  have 
said  with  the  Syrian  king  of  old,  *  Am  I  a  dog,  that 
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I  Bhoald  do  this  thing  ?'  But  alas !  I  had  no  idea 
oi  self-watcbfaliieaB ;  I  had  inade  no  estimate  of 
the  power  oi  temptation.  As  grief  passed  away, 
old  feelings  weie  awakened,  and  I  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  thai  I  could  <y>mmand  the  homage  of 
Cavendish,  even  in  the  abode  of  his  saperior  wife. 
I  was  unacquainted  with  phncipies,  and  even  pure 
unpolses  will  not  purify  and  sustain  the  heart.  I 
did  not  meditate  sin,  but  I  committed  it— and  he 
fell,  I  always  thought,  because  he  disdained  to  dis- 
trust himself.  He  courted  danger  and  despised  it. 
"  Mucfa^as  my  guilt  at  fim  startled  me»  its  quick- 
est e£^ct- was  .to  harden  me,  and  I  quilted  your 
house  with  sentiments  ahnost  of  unmingled  tri- 
umph. I  knew  nothing  of  the  law,  but  I  supposed 
that  you  ^ouid  obtain  a  divorce^  and  that  then  I 
should  be  united  to  Cavendish,  whose  affections  I 
thought  I  had  forever  secured.  Alas!  how  short 
was  my  triumph !  how  quickly  was  i  undeceived ! 
Before  we  lost  sight  of  the  land  that  contained  you, 
the  pique  and  coldness  which  he  had  tried  to  feel 
toward  you  had  vanished,  and  ere  we  had  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  another  I  felt  that  the  spell  of  my 
attractions  was  over.  We  had  a  very  lovely  Italian 
lady  for  a  passenger,  and  we  had  not  been  two 
weeks  on  board  when  I  saw  him  one  evening 
gazing  intently  on  her  as  she  sat  reading,  and 
heard  him  uiier — *  The  complexion  is  darker,  but 
the  browi  the  hair,  the  eyes,  how  like  they  are  to 
hers  !  1  never  thought  to  see  such  eyes  again' — 
and  from  that  hour  I  trembled  to  think  how  I  hated 
the  woman  who  had  brought  you  to  his  remem- 
brance. 

« 

'*  We  arrived  in  London,  but  it  was  not  gay 
enough  for  us,  and  as  soon  as  Cavendish  had  trans- 
acted some  business  we  went  to  Paris.  But  it  is 
not  for  your  ears  to  hear  what  I  saw  there.  For 
three  months  we  plunged  into  its  revelries;  we 
sought  every  whereto  ferget  ourselves;' but  the 
nature  of  Cavendish  was  not  congenial  with  dis- 
sipation ;  its  fetters  could  not  bind  him  ;  my 
power  was  gone,  and  I  saw  in  his  altered  habits 
his  coming  resolution.  One  day  he  announced  it 
to  me ;  he  was  going  to  return  to  England  and  de- 
vote himself  to  business.  The  connexion  with  me 
was  to  be  dissolved  ;  it  was  not  more  rebellious  to 
duty,  he  said,  than  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
ings. 

'*  *  And  you  will  desert  me  V  I  cried,  bursting 
into  tears  at  what  I  termed  his  ingratitude. 

" '  Never,  Emily !'  he  said,  in  great  agitation ; 
'  never.  I  plunged  you  into  vice,  and  I  were  less 
than  man  if  I  could  leave  you  to  its  consequences 
alone  in  a  foreign  country.  I  will  provide  you  a 
peaceful  home ;  I  will  supply  your  wants  as  a  brother 
would  a  sister's ;  and  if  yon  will  yet  seek  peace 
where  alone  it  can  be  found,  t  will  help  you  in  the 
pursuit.  Believe  me,  there  are  important  reasons 
why  yon  should  not  delay.' 


"  *  What  reasons  V  said  I,  quickly. 

** '  Your  own  constitution  will  afiord  them/  he 
replied.  '  It  is  dreadful  to  live  in  sin ;  but  oh  !  it  is 
madness  to  die  in  it  if  repentance  can  be  obtained.' 

"  Strange  it  was,  but  true,  that  he  who  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  me  in  guilt,  had  become  to 
me  a  preacher  of  righteousness." 

At  this  moment  there  was  heard  a  low  tap  at 
the  door ;  it  opened,  and  Cavendish  entered.  See- 
ing Margaret,  he  begged  pardon — 'he  did  not 
mean  to  intrude ;  he  thought  her  visit  would  have 
been  later,'  and  was  retiring,  but  Emily  interposed. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony,  Mr.  Cavendish ; 
I  beg  you  to  come  in.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you, 
to  both,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  opporiuuity  I 
shall  ever  have." 

Thus  urged.  Cavendish  approached  the  bed,  and 
listened  with  folded  arms  to  the  relation  which 
Emily  cohtinued. 

**  Perhaps  in  full  health  I  should  have  resisted 
these  argimients,  for  I  had  become  enamored  of 
folly ;  but  the  disease  so  fatal  to  my  femily  had 
already  uttered  its  warning  voice,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  resisted.  We  returned  to  England.  I  had 
the  best  of  medipal  advice,  but  the  symptoms  were 
only  allayed,  not  eradicated.  In  the  obscurity 
and  loneliness  in  which  I  lived,  the  glare  of  false 
lights  disappeared.  I  began  to  see  things  as  they 
were — to  ponder  them  in  the  view  of  a  futurity.  I 
was  encouraged  to  take  up  a  course  of  serious 
reading ;  this  led  me  to  the  Bible,  and  that  pointed 
to  the  fountain  of  living  waters.  I  washed  and 
was  clean ;  after  deep  and  fervent  prayers,  after 
anxious  and  tearful  watchings,  it  was  said,  even 
unto  me, '  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee  !'  Oh,  Margaret !  to  have  sinned 
against  such  love" — 

Emily  could  not  proceed,  and  her  audiiors  felt 
no  inclination  to  break  the  silence.  In  a  little 
while  she  resumed : 

"  You  will  be  assured,  Margaret,  that  after  this 
I  passed  happier  days  in  my  quiet  and  unknown 
retreat  than  ever  I  had  experienced  before.  I  had 
only  two  wishes  ungratified ;  one  was  to  see  my 
native  country  and  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  be- 
ing I  had  most  ii^ured,  and  the  other" — she  looked 
anxiously  at  Cavendish  and  Margaret — **  that  the 
hour  of  reparation  might  be  found.  The  first  was 
complied  with  a  short  time  since.  Cavendish 
made  business  the  ostensible  pretext  for  his  return 
io  America ;  but  in  his  secret  heart  I  saw  there 
was  an  irrepreoaible  longing  to  breathe  once  more 
the  air  which  blew  around  the  dwelling  of  his 
loved  ones.  My  rapidly  declining  frame  admon- 
ishes me  that  the  last  wish  must  be  gratified 
quickly,  if  ever  ;  and  now,  Walter  Cavendish, 
why  do  you  stand  there  so/proudly  while  I  am 
pleading  for  you?  why  do  you  not  kneel,  and 
weep,  and  pray  forgiveness  for  yourself  2" 
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'*  Because  I  am  too  rare,*'  he  replied  in  a  hollow 
tone,  "  that  it  cannot  be  granted." 

Margaret  now  ventured  one  look  at  his  coun- 
tenance ;  it  was  the  first  in  all  their  painful  inter- 
views, and  she  saw  that  despair  was  indeed  writing 
its  stony  characters  upon  that  once  open  brow. 

"  But  you  would  accept  tbrgiveness  if  it  was  of- 
fered,'* she  said,  beaifatingly  ;  "  if  you  were  sare  it 
could  be  granted  V 

•'  Upon  my  knees,"  he  replied. 

**  Then  take  it,  Walter ;  be  sure  all  can  be  for- 
gotten, dearest,"  and  she  placed  her  hand  in  his. 
For  a  moment  he  held  it  eagerly,  and  then  bury- 
ing his  face  in  the  bed-clothes,  the  proud,  the  lofty, 
self-relying  man  wept  sucl^  tears  as  helpless  chil- 
dren weep ;  wept  from  very  impotence  to  restrain 
or  express  his  feelings. 

"  Now  bless  you,  bless  you,  Margaret,**  said 

■ 

Emily,  clasping  her  hands ;  '*  you  have  taken  the 
last  load  from  my  heart ;  Walter  Cavendish  is  no 
longer  an  exile  by  my  means  from  all  he  loves  on 
earth.  Merciful  Creator,  I  thank  thee  for  this  an- 
swer to  my  prayer !" 

But  little  remains  to  be  told.  The  elder  Leslies 
took  Cavendish  to  their  hearts  a^  once ;  Adeline 
poured  out  her  glad  sympathies  in  a  letter  begin- 
ning, "  My  dearr  dear  brother  Walter;"  and  even 


Alfred  (cold  at  fint)  could  not  long  resist  the  nn- 
a&cted  humility  of  his  manner,  or  the  utter  devo- 
tion of  his  life  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Emily  Marchmont's  last  moments  were  cheered 
by  every  possible  attention ;  she  died  with  her 
band  fast  clasped  in  Margaret's*  and  purer  tears 

i   were  never  shed  than  those  which  that  high-  hearted 

I   woman  poured  over  the  death-bed  of  the  misguided 

\    but  repentant  girl. 

Alfred  Lealie  in  a  short  time  was  united  to  Mias 
Somers.  His  first  question  on  introducing  to  her 
a  friend  is  alway»— ^*  Do  you  not  see  the  likeness, 
in  form  and  manner,  to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish V*  and  though  it  is  not  so  clearly  recognized 
by  others,  he  has  succeeded  in  persuading  himself 
fiiily  of  its  reality. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavendish  removed,  after  some 

i  few  years,  to  a  delightful  residence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  of  the  western  cities,  and  while 
living  in  the  bosom  of  their  numerous  of&pring, 
and  cited  as  models  of  conjugal  and  parental  afiec- 
tion  in  the  circle  which  they  adorn,  none  know, 
none  dream  of  the  trials  which  clouded  their  early 
life. 

We  are  not  good  at  dissertations ;  but  if  our 
humble  tale  has  gained  a  reader,  we  leave  it  to  his 
or  her  ingenuity  to  puzzle  out  the  moral. 


"I  WOULD  I  WERE   A  CARELESS    CHILD." 


BT     JOSEPH      H.      BUTLIR. 


1  WOULD  I  were  a  earelen  ehfld, 

Chuiog  the  b^itterfly  or  boo, 
Roving  ihe  woody  mpuDtaiiM  wild, 

Or  wandering  by  the  itreain  and  treo ; 
My  liltle  heart  no  cloud  to  nhade, 

My  tool  antoucbod  by  torrow*i  blight, 
Gay  ai  the  bird  by  Natoro  made, 

And  aa  the  bloMod  aun-ray  light. 
Vainly  I  fondly  drean^  of  thee. 

Thrice  hallowod  childhood,  paaaed  away ! 
Thy  fairy  aeenea  no  more  can  bo, 

No  more  with  earoleaa  heart  I  itray. 
Oh !  long  my  pilgrim  feet  have  trod 

Life'a  daaty  way,  through  darkened  yoan, 
And  hope  hath  aproad  her  wings  abroad. 

Seeking  aome  apot  unknown  to  tears 
In  vain :  Earth  hath  not  auch  to  lend ; 

The  brightest  eyes  with  teara  are  wet 
For  severed  ties  or  faithless  friend— 

The  spirit  cannot  these  forget. 
Then  turn,  thou  principle  divine ! 

Oh,  turn  thee  from  this  earth  awny  I 
Say  what  for  all.thy  toil  is  thine, 

Fond  dreamer,  in  life's  poking  day. 
Awake,  my  soul !  awake  and  rise ! 

Take  to  thyaelf  the  moming'a  wing ; 


Claim  thy  joat  heritage,  the  skies, 

AVhero  God  anew  thy  harp  shall  string. 
All-seeing  Power !  behold  me  here, 

Bending  in  duat  before  thy  throne, 
My  eye  oft  dim  with  many  a  tear — 

The  treaaarea  thou  didat  lend  are  gono ! 
Father !  to  Thee  how  shall  1  apeak  ? 

Duat  that  I  am,  and  dark  with  ain ; 
In  mortal  thraldom,  poor  and  weak — 

Ob,  ahed  thy  holy  light  within  ! 
Father  I  thy  chastening  hand'baa  dealt 

Severely  with  thy  wayward  child, 
In  mercy,  ao  his  heart  should  melt, 

His  spirit  yet  be  undefiled. 
I  prayed  for  those  now  gone  to  Thee, 

In  other  and  far  brighter  hours ; 
Thou  only  fcnow*at  how  dear  to  mo 

Were  thoee  tranaplanted,  heavenly  flowers. 
Oh !  breathe  into  tbia  fainting  heart. 

Nerve  thou  my  aoul  with  fortitude, 
Bid  gloomy  double  and  fear  depart. 

And  teach  me  thia,  that  Tkou  art  g»9d : 
Wash  from  tbe  garments  of  my  soul 

E^ch  stain  in  Christ's  atoning  blood  ; 
Tbe  spirit  thou  hast  formed  control, 

O  sweet  Redremer,  Lamb  of  God ! 


THE     SIXTH     SENSE. 


BV     MRS.     B.     D.     W.     M    EEE. 


We  would  not  voluntarily  impose  upon  ourselves 
the  task  of  settling  that  much  ve^ed  question, 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  tenth  muse ;  yet 
we  feel  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  there  is  a 
sixth  sense,  though  we  readily  admit  that  in  the 
majority  of  mankind  it  either  lies  wholly  dormant 
or  is  but  feebly  and  imperfectly  exercised.  Indeed 
we  are  often  utterly  unconscious  that  such  a  noble 
faculty  lies  folded  up  within,  for  this  delicate  sense 
is  internal.  It  has  no  outer  organ,  no  bodily  mani- 
festation of  any  kind.  It  is  wholly  the  gift  of  na- 
ture. If  we  possess  it,  it  must  be  ours  by  birth- 
right, yet,  like  every  other  natural  faculty,  it  needs 
to  be  developed  and  perfected  by  culture. 

As  each  of  the  external  bodily  senses  furnishes 
the  mind  with  a  peculiar  class  of  ideas,  so  this  in- 
ner sense  of  the  soul  conveys  impressions  equally 
peculiar  and  appropriate  to  itself,  but  more  deli- 
cate and  refined  than  any  indications  of  the  out- 
ward senses.  The  precise  character  of  these  ideas 
will  be  shown  more  clearly  when  we  have  desig- 
nated the  sense  itself.  What  then  is  it  1  What 
shall  we  name  it,  and  with  what  class  of  ideas  does 
it  furnish  the  mind  1  Perhaps  we  cannot  better 
express  our  idea  of  its  proper  function  than  by 
calling  it  the  faculty  of  a  seeing  9oul,  It  is  that 
power  within  which  gives  us  a  quick  and  lively 
appreciation  of  all  the  varied  beauties  which  lie 
outspread  on  the  face  of  the  visible  creation 
around  us,  or  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
cunning  labors  of  art.  This  inner  eye  of  the  soul 
does  not,  like  the  outer  eye  of  the  body,  take  cog- 
nizance of  form,  and  color,  and  expansion  merely. 
It  does  not,  like  the  ear,  receive  impressions  of 
mere  sound.  It  is  not  excited  by  flavors  and 
odors;  neither  is  it  impressible  by  mere  contact, 
like  the  nerves  of  touch.  It  is  not  any  one  of 
these  various  qualities  of  matter,  nor  yet  all  of 
them,  that  it  perceives.  It  rather  sees  and  judges 
of  their  combined  effect — of  all  the  varied  beau- 
ties, sublimities  and  harmonies  of  nature.  In  the 
many-folded  hidings  of  that  reddening  bud  just 
bursting  into  bloom,  it  discerns  a  cradled  beauty 
sleeping  away  her  infancy.  It  looks  again  when 
the  budling  has  felt  the  genial  influence  of  shower 
and  sunshine,  and  it  sees  the  perfect  goddess 
Vol.  Vm.— No.  4. 


bursting  forth,  Minerva-like,  all  glorioos  and  rayo* 
nant  in  the  bloom.  It  does  not  see  the  rood  sim- 
ply, but  the  beauty  of  the  rose ;  not  the  heavens 
above,  but  their  bespanigled  glory;  not  the  earth, 
but  the  spirit  of  life  and  loveliness  with  which  its 
dullest  clod  is  instinct  when  gazed  on  by  a  pene* 
trative  soul.  Where  other  eyes  behold  only  a  tem- 
ple or  a  tower,  it  discerns  the  handiwork  of  human 
genius,  moulding  dead  matter  to  the  soul's  ideal. 
In  its  apprehension  architecture  is  not  a  mere 
craft ;  it  is  not  carpentry ;  it  is  thought,  uttered  in 
stone.  In  poetry  it  perceives  not  rhyme  and  metre 
solely,  but  a  divine  breathing — a  holy  aspiration  of 
the  human  soul  after  beauty,  and  holiness,  and 
truth.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  noble  internal 
sense,  and  not  the  mere  Acuity  of  reason,  which 
justifies  the  poet,  who  has  said  of  man-*-'*  In  ap. 
prehension  how  like  a  God." 

We  hope  the  too  wise  critic  will  have  patience 
with  us  and  suspend  his  judgment  till  we  have 
more  fully  developed  our  idea,  for  we  are  assensi- 
>  ble  as  any  one  can  possibly  be,  how  very  open 
these  remarks  are  to  learned  criticism.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  what  we  have  been  pleased 
to  call  a  sixth  sense,  the  acute  metaphysician,  who 
insists  upon  a  rigorous  analysis  of  our  mental  states 
and  operations,  will  denominate  "  good  taste"  or 
'*  cultivated  judgment."  He  will  tell  us  it  is  not 
a  distinct  internal  sense,  but  may  be  easily  i^soly- 
ed  into  the  combined  operation  of  all  oar  intellec- 
tual faculties,  perceiving,  arranging  and  judging  of 
beauty,  fitness  and  propriety  in  the  relations  of 
external  objects  ;  and  this  view  we  bore  in  mind 
even  while  asserting  the  existence  of  a  sixth  sense, 
and  were  willing  to  make  a  metaphysical  blander, 
since  we  write  not  on  metaphysics,  but  desire  sim- 
ply to  present  an  old  idea  in  a  new  light,  in  order 
to  render  its  impression  on  the  mind  more  vivid. 

Having  thus,  as  we  hope,  disarmed  criticism,  we 
again  affirm  the  existence  of  this  precious  sense 
which  reveals  to  man  the  glory  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  universe  in  the  midst  of  which  he  dwells, 
and  the  latent  beaaty  which  lies  hid  in  overy 
thing.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  there  is  in  nature 
a  beauty  which  all  eyes  do  not  see,  a  music  which 
all  ears  cannot  hear,  a  poetry  which  some  hearts 
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fail  to  feel  1  See !  there  grows  a  flower  by  the 
dry  and  dusty  roadside.  Well,  what  is  it  but  a 
mere  flower,  a  dandelion,  a  daisy  or  a  violet,  just 
the  most  commonplace  and  every-day  thing  in  the 
world  ?  To  the  ordinary  observer,  who  sees  only 
through  the  outer  eye,  it  has  really  no  beauty,  no 
moral  significance ;  but  the  seeing  soul  not  only 
perceives  a  beauty,  but  it  actually  feels  a  sanctity 
encircling  like  a  halo  that  humble  snd  neglected 
wild -flower.  This  is  not  fency ;  it  is  facu  It  is 
not  mere  poetry ;  it  is  not  even  the  allowable  ex- 
aggeration of  poetic  hyperbole ;  it  is  literal  truth — 
a  thing  &miliar  to  our  own  experiences,  and  we 
dare  appesl  confidently  to  the  experiences  of  others 
also,  to  ail  who  think,  to  all  who  feel  wiihin  them 
the  pulse-beats  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  to  all 
whose  internal  senses  are  opened  to  the  perception 
of  what  is  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  true  in  nature 
and  in  art.  Do  not  such  read  in  this  simple  flow- 
eret the  wonders  of  creative  wisdom  ?  Do  they 
not  see  in  this  prodigality  of  beauty,  thrown  out 
upon  the  lap  of  nature,  the  overflowings  of  divine 
beneficence,  the  yearnings  of  that  infinite  heart  of 
love  which  seeks  to  bless  its  human  children,  to 
adorn  and  beautify  their  temporary  home  upon 
lUis  round  green  earth,  and  to  cheer  them  on  in 
their  liie-joumey  by  the  reflected  smile  of  His  pa- 
ternal lovel 

Let  us  look  fitrther,  and  we  shall  find  this  dou- 
bieness  of  aspect  every  where.  Every  thing  we 
behold  has  two  faces,  two  attitudes,  two  expres- 
sions. The  one  consists  of  natural  and  physical 
qualitias,  and  is  discerned  by  the  outer  eye  ;  the 
(.  ther,  ot  moral  and  spiritual  attributes,  which  can 
only  be  perceived  by  the  eye  of  the  soul.  At  first 
view  the  heavens  present  simply  a  vast  expanse 
profusely  dotted  over  with  scattered  shining  points, 
but  let  the  eye  of  the  devout  soul  be  lifted  up- 
ward, and  what  mystery — what  grandeur  and 
glory  it  sees  above !  it  stands  mute  and  awe- 
struck, watching  the 'movements  of  a  mighty,  but 
to  other  eyes  invisible  hand,  stretched,  out  in  the 
lar-up  heavens,  marshalling  there  those  hosts  of 
worlds  on  worlds  unnumbered,  and  propelling  them 
with  undeviating  order  and  regularity  in  their  eter- 
nal courses  through  the  vast  solitudes  of  space.  It 
beholds  the  same  almighty  hand  guiding  Arcturus 
with  ins  sons,  brmgiug  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  sea- 
son, and  bindmg  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Plei- 
ades. To  such  an  observer"  the  firmament  show- 
eih  Giod's  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  forth  know- 
ledge.*' Agam,  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  to  a 
common  eye,  is  but  grass  and  lesves.  But  U  it 
so  {  is  it  not  rather  a  glorious  mantle,  which  infi- 
nite beauty  and  love  has  thrown  over  the  bosom 
of  nature  to  enhance  ber  loveliness  by  half  cou- 
ceahng  it?  How  temptingly  the  flowers  blush 
beneath  this  shade  of  living  green !    Like  eyes, 
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bright  and  beautifiil,  yet  mild  and  meek,  how  lov- 
ingly, nay  how  bewitchingly,  they  look  out  upon 
us  through  their  modest  veil  of  many-tinted  green ! 
Now  we  will  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and 
what  do  we  see  but  a  wide  expanse  of  turbulent 
and  brackish  waters?  But  the  poet,  standing 
where  we  stand  and  having  exactly  the  same  point 
of  observation,  looks  into  a  "  magic  mirror,  where 
the  Almighty's  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests." 
The  eternal  roar  of  that  great  world  of  watere 
sounds  in  the  common  ear  like  any  other  noise  ; 
but  when  the  rapt  poet  listens  to  its  mighty  min- 
strelsy, he  hears  **  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  bass 
in  nature's  anthem,  which  made  music  such  as 
pleased  the  ear  of  God."  Again  we  look  up,  but 
that  is  not  a  rainbow  only  in  the  sky.  It  is  the 
omnipotence  of  God  bending  itself,  and  stooging 
down  to  human  apprehension.  See  yonder  too, 
that  is  not  a  butterfly  simply  which  flutters  there. 
It  is  a  beauty-spot  projected  on  the  face  of  the  in- 
visible air,  revealing  to  us  an  unseen  presence — an 
infinite  spirit  of  beauty  hidden  in  the  soul  of  things, 
but  working  outward,  in  form  and  motion  grace- 
ful as  the  sweep  of  angel's  wings,  and  colorings 
gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  heaven.  Neither  was  that 
dew,  which  at  sunrise  glittered  on  every  verdant 
blade.  Those  silent  drops  were  gems,  let  fall  from 
heaven,  to  symbolize  on  earth  its  purity,  and  show 
to  us  earth-dwellers,  expectants  of  the  skies,  some- 
thing of  the  celestial  glory  and  magnificence  ot 
that  eternal  city,  whose  foundations  are  twelve 
manner  of  precious  stones,  whose  architect  is 
God. 

But  it  is  not  nature  alone  which  presents  Itself  to 
ns  under  these  diverse  asprcts.  All  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  being,  all  the  social  and  moral 
relations  which  bind  society,  have  a  like  diversity, 
according  as  they  are  contemplated  by  a  careless 
or  by  an  attentive  and  philosophic  mind.  For  in- 
stance, what  is  childhood  to  many  but  a  thing  to 
be  petted,  and  fondled, and  played  with  till  spoiled? 
and  we  do  know  some,  the  **  morale"  of  whuse  na- 
ture is  so  perverse  that  they  are  uniformly  more 
pestered  than  pleased  by  the  presence  ot  children. 
They  are  annoyed  and  disgusted  with  what  seems 
to  them  like  constant  resilessne^is,  unmeaning  tbily 
and  noisy  merriment.  They  do  not  perceive,  in 
the  spontaneous  activity  and  simple-hearted  glad- 
ness of  a  guileless  child,  thai  innocence  which  the 
Creator  constituted  the  chief  moral  lineament  of 
our  unfallen  nature,  when  He  said,  "  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  own  image  and  after  our  own  like- 
ness." They  can  enjoy  with  true  poetic  fervor  the 
picture  which  Milton's  genius  has  drawn  of  the  in- 
nocence of  Eden,  but  the  Paradise  of  childhood 
seems  to  them  a  Paradise  of  fouls— a  sort  of"  limbo*' 
wherein  are  played  all  kinds  of  odd  faruastic  tricks. 
Little  sympathy  have  such  with  the  poet,  who 
heightens  his  description  of  the  beauty  of  a  rural 
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scene  by  introducing  into  the  picture  "  gabbling 
geese  and  noisy  children  just  let  loose  from  school." 
Yes,  the  gabbling  of  a  goose  is  really  poetical — it 
is  musical.  Nay,  start  not,  refined  reader,  at  the 
▼algarity  of  q|ir  taste.  Do  pray  let  us  explain  our- 
selves, for  we  speak  advisedly,  and  can  fortify  our 
opinion  by  quoting  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
erudite  and  sagacious  Dr.  Paley,  who  says  that 
although  a  "  sensible  person  would  not  put  a  goose 
in  a  cage  and  hang  it  up  in  the  parlor  for  its  mu- 
sic, still  a  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  farm- 
yard, is  no  mean  performer."  Every  body  knows 
that  the  cackling  of  geese  saved  Rome,  and  bad 
not  Rome  been  saved  the  world  would  have  want- 
ed  a  mistress,  and  children  their  first  and  most 
entertaining  lesson  in  history.  The  "  Niobe  of 
nations,  the  lone  mother  of  dead  empires,"  had 
neither  borne  nor  wept  her  children  but  for  the 
cackle  of  Juno's  sacred  geese.  But  apart  from 
the  importance  which  has  been  given  to  this  in- 
significant creature  by  the  use  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  make  of  it,  in  fulfilling 
the  destinies  of  nations,  it  has,  like  any  other  living 
thing,  even  the  meanest,  an  intrinsic  excellence 
and  importance  exclusively  its  own.  We  know 
not  what  fine  harmonies  would  be  destroyed,  nor 
what  harsh  discords  would  result  in  the  great  sym- 
phony of  nature,  if  in  the  vast  chain  of  being  even 
this  insignificant  link  were  stricken  out.  One  who 
has  studied  deeply  the  constitution  and  dependen- 
cies of  things  assures  us  ihat  the  ten  thousandth 
link  is  as  needful  as  the  tenth  to  the  strength  and 
entireness  of  that  "  great  chain  of  being  which 
from  God  began,  and  lessens  down  to  dreary 
nothing — desolate  abyss." 

fiut  to  reMim :  if  childhood  be  beautiful,  so  too 
is  babyhood,  its  younger  sister.  That  voice  which 
comes  to  us  from  yonder  nestling  home  of  infancy 
is  not  the  fret  of  a  crysome  child.  It  is  the  shrill 
wail  of  the  newly-born,  chiming  in  harmoniously 
with  the  *'  low  sad  music  of  humanity."  "  A  mo- 
ther's heart  is  nature's  masterpiece,"  yet  there  are 
those  who  can  look  unmoved  upon  the  budding  of 
snch  heavenly  love  in  human  breasts;  to  whom  the 
first  rosy  blush  which  faintly  tinges  the  paleness  of 
young  maternity  wears  not  a  heavenly  hue.  To 
the  mere  political  philosopher  who  writes  on  eco- 
nomics, the  mother  is  but  a  nurse,  and  the  child 
another  human  mouth  which  must  be  fed.  There 
are  even  those  to  whom  that  sweetest  and  holiest 
of  all  mysteries,  the  virgin  heart  of  Mary  yearn- 
ing toward  that  divine  infant  which  is  the  offspring 
of  no  human  love,  is  but  an  eastern  myth.  But 
our  hearts  bum  within  ns  when  we  read  the  divine 
story.  What  inimitable  pathos !  what  meek  sub- 
missiveneas  of  soul  to  the  overshadowings  of  the 
Infinite,  does  her  reply  to  the  angel- messenger  dis- 
close I  What  sublime  and  calm  self-retention  when 
she,  that  most  blessed  among  women,  kept  all  these 


things  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart,  wondering 
at  the  mystery  of  their  meaning ! 

Death  too  is  an  awful  spectacle  to  the  eye  which 
sees  only  the  outward,  which  mistakes  the  earthly 
shell  for  the  vital  kernel  of  our  humanity — a  sight 
on  which  it  always  gaxes  panic-stricken  and 
aghast ;  yet  there  is  a  sense  which  can  perceive  a 
beauty  even  on  the  face  of  the  newly  dead,  for  in 
that  awful  repose  it  reads  not  the  extinction  of  the 
conscious,  thinking  life,  but  only  that  placid  sleep 
which  cools  the  brow  and  soothes  the  aching  brain 
after  *•  life's  fitful  fever." 

The  grave  too  has  a  beauty  more  hallowed  than 
that  which  the  eye  beholds  in  the  cunning  chisel- 
lings  of  its  monumental  marble,  in  the  willowy 
verdure  which  shadows  it,  or  the  pale  melancholy 
flowers  which  bloom  over  it ;  for  in  its  silent 
depths  sleep  the  holy  dead,  the  calm  and  hsppy 
dead.  They  sleep  on  now,  and  they  take  their 
rest;  but  they  sleep  not  ever.  Why  should  the 
grave  be  dark  when  angels  have  sat  in  the  sepul- 
chre, and  said  to  the  tearful  mourner,  "  He  is  not 
-here — he  is  risen  7"  Why  should  the  awful  silence' 
of  the  death-realm  appal  us,  when  the  resonance 
of  a  divine  voice  hath  been  heard,  reverberating 
through  its  cavernous  depths,  saying,  "Lazarus, 
come  forth  V* 

But  this  same  unperceived  moral  beauty  is  not 
only  outspread  on  the  face  of  the  visible  creation, 
inwoven  into  all  our  social  and  domestic  relations, 
but  it  pervades  every  page  of  the  history  of  man 
upon  this  earth,  every  record  which  the  past  has 
bequeathed  to  us  of  the  thinkings,  and  doings,  and 
stragglings  of  the  greatly  good  and  gifted  of  our 
race.  Let  us  open  and  read  a  page  of  its  history, 
and  we  shall  see  if  this  be  so.  We  will  take  the 
inspired  penmen,  because  there  are  those  to  whom 
the  Bible  is  a  dry  book  j  to  whom  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tores  especially  seem  a  mere  collection  of  myths 
and  legends,  as  destitute  of  truth  as  beauty.  We 
will  search  here,  then,  for  an  example  of  the  mor- 
ally sublime  and  beautiful  in  history.  Turn  we 
then  an  eye  backward  to  the  Genesis  of  men  and 
nations,  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  from  thick, 
felt  darkness  to  the  strange  light  which  shot  forth 
from  Sinai,  and  see !  there  stands,  looming  up  from 
the  dim  perspective  of  by-gone  ages,  a  mighty  co- 
lossus holding  up  aloft,  with  the  strength  of  a  giant's 
arm,  two  stony  tablets,  so  high  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  read  Heaven's  code  to  man. 
Who  reared  this  mighty  one  as  a  vanguard  to  the 
great  army  of  humanity  as  it  encamps  and  jour- 
neys through  this  wilderness  1  The  brazen  Apollo 
of  Rhodes  has  been  shaken  to  fragments  by  the 
tread  of  an  earthquake,  but  this  moral  colossus  still 
stands,  a  spectacle  to  all  the  ages.  What  is  the 
secret  of  its  miraculous  strength?  How  was  it . 
reared  1  Look  here,  and  see.  See  the  babe  Moses, 
bom  of  a  despised  slare  caste,  hid  horn  the  red 
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hands  of  murder,  low  moaning  in  the  ark  beneath 
the  bulrashea.  See  Moses  the  adopted  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  skilled  in  Egypt's  learning; 
Moees  the  Midianitish  shepherd,  with  whom  God 
talked  from  out  the  unconsnming  fire ;  Moses  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pharaoh,  clothed  with  more 
than  mortal  majesty ;  Moses  cleaving  a  dry  path 
through  the  deep  Red  Sea ;  Moses  at  Horeb  and 
on  Sinai,  amid  the  thunderings  and  lightnings  of 
Omnipotence;  Moses  on  Pisgah  and  on  Nebo, 
where  all  that  was  mortal  of  this  most  favored  of 
earth's  children,  this  best  beloved  of  Heaven,  was 
by  Jehovah  veiled  from  human  sight,  and  hid  away 
forever  from  human  worshippers.  Needs  iv  the 
"  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling"  to  perceive  the 
elements  of  the  sublimely  beautiful,  running  like 
threads  of  shining  gold  through  this  Heaven-inspir- 
ed and  Heaven-recorded  drama  ? 

Though  we  have  attempted  by  various  illustra- 
tions, drawn  from  the  most  familiar  objects,  to  show 
that  all  the  works  of  nature  contain  a  sesret  charm, 
a'felt  attractiveness,  an  occult  beauty,  discernible 
and  relished  dhly  by  an  occult  sense,  still  we  are 
conscious  of  having  failed  to  embody  our  thoughts 
in  words  which  convey  the  idea  as  it  lies  in  our 
own  mind,  distinct,  and  clear,  and  well  defined. 
We  were  perhaps  infelicitous  in  our  choice  of  ex- 
pressions when  we  denominated  this  internal  sense 
the  soul's  *'  seeing  faculty,"  for  it  is  in&ight  rather 
than  sight — a  faculty  of  interpenetration,  through 
which  we  seem  to  teach  almost  the  very  soul  and 
essence  of  things ;  by  which  we  learn  something 
of  "  being's  ends  and  uses,"  and  through  this  per- 
ception become  able  to  participate  in  the  ecstasy 
of  the  sons  of  God  when  they  shouted  together  for 
joy  over  the  birth-day  of  creation.  This  faculty, 
thus  exercised,  has  something  of  the  divine  in  it, 
for  it  is  akin  to  that  sight  which  the  Creator  exer- 
cised when,  in  the  grandeur  and  sublime  impassive- 
ness  of  His  infinite  nature,  He  rested  fi-om  the  labor 
of  creation,  and  gazing  with  infinite  calmness  and 
complacence  on  the  finished  universe  He  called  it 
good.  Oh,  how  unlike  the  exaggerated  and  flur- 
ried admiration  with  which  ignorant  and  half  blind 
human  souls  gaze  on  the  outside  of  creation — the 
mere  surfaces  of  things — through  their  poor,  earth- 
born  eyes,  aided  and  eked  out  by  optic  glasses ! 

Perhaps  there  is  no  natural  endowment  in  which 
individuals  difier  so  widely  as  in  the  vigor,  acute- 
nes8  and  delicacy  of  this  inner  sense  of  the  soul. 
But  it  is  an  error  of  the  mere  technical  critic  to 
suppose  that  the  exercise  of  this  noblest  faculty  of 
our  nature  depends  entirely  on  aBsthetic  culture, 
■and  that  such  minds  only  as  have  been  highly  re- 


fined by  the  subtleties  of  metaphystcal  disquisition 
can  feel  that  glow  of  wonder  and  admiration  which 
is  the  natural  and  instinctive  emotion  of  the  finite 
mind,  when  it  looks  abroad  into  space  and  sees  the 
Infinite  stooping  to  our  limited  power  df  apprehen- 
sion, revealing  itself  in  symboUi  and  fOTthshadow- 
ings,  in  parts  and  parcels ;  launching  here  a  world 
and  there  a  world ;  projecting  here  systems  of 
worlds,  and  balancing  them  there  by  other  ssrstems 
of  worlds ;  then  embracing  them  all  in  its  infinite 
infoldings ;  informing  them  with  its  own  vital 
spirit,  till  they  become  instinct  with  life ;  and  sea^ 
and  land,  and  beast,  and  bird,  and  fish,  and  insect, 
spring  out  from  the  teeming  bosoms  of  these  ten- 
antless  globes ;  and  last  the  rational  soul  of  man, 
a  directer  breathing  of  Almightiness,  crowns  the 
finished  work,  and  fills  the  universe  with  wonder- 
ing worshippers. 

This  propensity  to  wonder,  worship  and  admire 
is  instinctive  in  man,  and  it  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  philosophic  mind  is  most  touched 
and  transported  by  what  is  truly  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, for  it  is  to  the  development  of  the  feeling 
rather  than  the  thinking  faculty  that  the  human 
soul  owes  that  nice  perceptive  power,  and  hence 
we  often  find  the  perfectly  unlettered,  and  even 
the  half  formed  mind  of  childhood,  if  nature  has 
quickened  this  faculty  within,  more  acutely  alive 
to  such  impressions  than  the  profoundly  and  rigor- 
ously scientific. 

This  is  not  a  tame  and  homely  world  in  which 
we  dwell.  It  is  not  a  mere  farm  for  laborious  dig- 
gers, neither  Is  it  a  great  workshop  for  divers  cun- 
ning craftsmen,  nor  yet  a  thriving  market-place, 
thronged  with  multitudinous  buyers  and  sellers; 
but  it  is  a  beautiful  and  gorgeous  palace,  fitted  up 
as  a  meet  residence  for  the  children  of  a  heavenly 
king.  The  spirit  of  love  and  beauty  pervades  and 
hallows  every  thing  in  it,  even  the  commonest  and 
most  familiar  objects,  be  they  the  productions  either 
of  nature  or  of  art,  and  it  bursts  upon  us  when  we 
search  not  for  it,  even  when  we  least  expect  its 
coming.  There  is  not  only  a  present  beauty  which 
fills  all  places  and  all  things,  but  it  actually  over- 
flows and  fills  all  seasons  and  all  times.  Summer 
is  beautiful,  for  its  welcome  coming  brings  a  wavy 
beauty  to  the  fields  and  a  verdant  beauty  to  the 
woods.  Winter  is  beautifiil,  for  it  scatters  a  daz- 
zling beauty  in  the  snow  and  a  glittering  beauty 
in  the  frost.  There  is  a  silent  beauty  in  the  night, 
a  glowing  beauty  in  the  day,  a  beauty  in  the  even- 
ing and  the  mom. 

**  Lo !  beanty  i«  here,  and  see  it  is  there. 
For  the  thought  of  God  ii  every  wbeie." 
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"Cone  TAraba  Fttiiiee, 
Che  ei  sia— ofnan  lo  dice, 
Dove  eia — neuun  lo  sa." 

— **  Bbapdeee  eigfats  oorae  wanderiag  by, 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  raaloi  of  dream." 

Proiiutkeu8  Uribound. 


THE  WINE-CELLAR  AT  BREMEN.  } 


In  the  famoua  wine-cellar  belonging  to  the 
coancil  in  the  good  old  city  of  Bremen  are  many 
caaks  of  excellent  wine ;  and  among  the  oldest 
and  best  of  these,  fourteen  of  Johannisberg,  Nie- 
renstein  and  Rudesheim  are  unrivalled  any  where 
in  the  known  world.  Out  of  two  among  them, 
called  "  the  Bacchus*'  and  "  the  Rose,"  a  small 
cup  full  of  the  liquor  is  sold  for  a  heavy  piece  of 
gold. 

Costly  as  this  wine  is,  and  old — **  the  Rose"  is 
said  to  be  the  growth  of  1615— its  excellence  is 
not  the  most  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  it. 
Every  one  who  has  lived  in  Bremen  has  heard  the 
tradition,  that  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, at  twelve  o'clock,  the  wine  spirits  in  this  cel- 
lar awake  and  descend  from  their  casks,  to  rerel 
the  night  through,  drinking,  singing  and  laughing, 
till  the  noise  can  be  heard  in  the  street  above.  On 
the  same  night,  it  Is  said,  old  Balthasar  quits  his 
tomb  in  the  Franen  church-yard,  and  goes  down 
into  the  cellar,  where  he  serves  the  wine  spirits; 
drinking  slyly  himself  in  a  comer,  weeping  and 
moaning  the  meantime,  while  the  spirits  banter 
and  mock  at  him. 

Poor  old  Balthasar !  his  is  a  melancholy  history, 
and  may  serve  as  a  lesson  for  all  heedless  topers ! 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  six- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty,  that  a  war 
prevailed  in  Germany,  as  is  known,  on  account  of 
religious  belief. 

Albrecht  Von  Wallenstein,  the  Imperial  gene- 
ral, laid  waste  large  portions  of  the  Protestant 
coantry ;  and  the  Swedish  king  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  advanced  with  his  forces.  Several  battles 
were  fought,  and  the  troops  chased  each  other 
along  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  neither  party  ap- 
pearing to  obtain  any  decisive  advantage. 
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At  this  time  Bremen  and  other  cities  of  the 
league  were  neutral,  and  had  not  involved  them- 
selves with  either  side.  It  was  important  to  the 
Swede  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Bremen ;  and 
he  prepared  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  city. 
But,  inasmuch  as  it  was  well  known  throughout 
the  empire  that  in  Bremen  all  negotiations  were 
conducted  in  the  banquetting  hall,  and  that  the 
burgomaster  and  council  were  potent  drinkers,  the 
Swedish  king  had  fears  lest  Uiey  might  ply  his 
» plenipotentiary  so  closely  as  to  muddy  his  intel- 
lects, and  thus  bring  him  to  sign  disadvantageous 
conditions. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  Swedish  camp  a 
captain  in  what  was  called  '<  the  yellow  regiment," 
who  was  noted  for  his  vast  faculty  in  potations. 
Two  or  three  measures  at  breakfast  were  nothing 
to  him ;  and  often  in  the  evening  he  had  been 
known  to  drink  half  an  imi.  When  the  king's 
fears  were  known,  his  chancellor  Oxenstiem  told 
him  of  this  captain,  whose  name  was  Gutkunst. 
Gustavus  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  little  meagre  man  was 
presented  to  the  king,  with  a  face  of  uncommon 
paleness,  and  bluish  lips,  but  having  a  large  nose 
as  red  as  copper.  Gustavus  asked  him  how  much 
he  could  drink,  should  be  set  about  it  in  earnest. 

"  Your  miyesty,"  he  answered,  **  I  have  never 
made  a  fair  trial;  for  wine  ia  dear,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  drink  more  than  seven  or  eight  measures 
a  day  without  running  in  debt.'' 

"  How  much,  think  you,  can  you  venture  on  at 
once  V*  demanded  the  monarch. 

**  1  cannot  say  more  than  twelve  measures," 
replied  the  conscientious  captain.  "  But  my  groom, 
Balthasar  Ohnegrund,  can  do  better  than  that." 

The  king  sent  forthwith  for  Balthasar  Ohne 
grand.    He  was  yet  paler  and  thinner  thsB  Ms 
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master,  his  face  being  of  an  ashen  hae,  as  if  be  bad 
never  tasted  anything  but  water. 

Gustavus  commanded  that  they  should  go  into 
a  tent  by  themselves,  and  be  supplied  with  as 
much  old  Hocbheiraer  and  Nierenstein  as  they 
could  drink,  by  way  of  measuring  their  capacity. 

They  drank,  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  evening,  an  imi  of  Hochheimer  and 
one  and  a  half  imis  of  Neirenstein.  The  king 
went  to  the  tent,  filled  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, to  see  how  it  was  with  them.  He  found 
them  both  in  full  possession  of  iheir  senses. 

The  captain  said,  "  Let  me  loose  my  sword-belt, 
it  will  be  more  convenient,'*  while  Ohnegrund  un- 
did three  buttons  of  his  waistcoat. 

All  were  amazed  who  saw  this  feat,  and  Gus- 
tavus said,  "  Can  I  send  better  ambassadors  than 
these  to  the  jovial  city  of  Bremen  V  Therewith 
he  ordered  the  captain  to  be  supplied  with  fine 
clothes  and  armor,  as  likewise  Balthasar,  who  was 
to  pass  for  his  secretary.  The  king  and  his  chan- 
cellor instructed  the  captain  what  he  was  to  say  in 
the  interview  with  the  city  authorities ;  and  ex- 
acted from  him  the  promise,  that  he  and  his  com- 
panion would  drink  nothing  but  water  on  the 
journey  thither.  Gutkunst  was  moreover  required 
to  anoint  his  red  nose  with  a  certain  salve,  which 
gave  it  a  pallid  hue  corresponding  with  the  rest 
of  his  face. 

Much  wearied*  with  their  water  drinking,  the 
bearers  of  the  royal  message  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Bremen.  After  they  had  been  presented  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  he  observed  to  the  members  of  the 
council,  "  The  Swede  has  sent  us  a  couple  of 
cadaverous  looking  fellows ;  we  will  ply  them  with 
wine  to-night.  I  will  take  the  ambassador  under 
my  charge,  and  Doctor  SchnellpfefiTer  shall  dis- 
pose of  his  secretary." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  the  guests  being 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  councillors.  They 
sat  round  a  table  in  a  very  spacious  room,  and 
were  treated  first  to  viands  provocative  of  thirst,  the 
better  to  dispose  them  to  large  potations.  The  am- 
bassador declared  himself  ready  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness; and  his  secretary  drew^forth  pen,  ink  and 
paper ;  but  the  burgomaster  cried,  *'  Nay,  gentle- 
men, it  is  not  the  custom  in  Bremen  to  transact 
business  in  this  dry  way.  We  must  drink  first, 
after  the  good  old  fashion  of  our  fathers." 

"  We  are  not  used  to  much  wine,"  answered 
the  captain  modestly  ;  "  but  since  it  pleases  your 
excellency,  we  will  venture  a  little."  They  drank 
accordingly,  and  conversed  on  the  subject  of  the 
war.  The  councillors  drank  to  intoxication  by 
way  of  example  to  the  strangers.  As  each  fiask 
was  opened,  the  guests  pretended  to  hesitate  as 
fearful  of  the  effects,  while  the  burgomaster  con- 
tinued to  drink,  till  he  himself  scarcely  knew  what 
he  was  about.    Then,  supposing  the  strangers  in 


the  condition  to  which  he  designed  to  bring  them, 
he  proposed  to  commence  the  business  they  had  in 
hand.  It  was  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  their  ca- 
rousing, both  parties  talking  and  drinking  by 
turns,  till  at  last  the  burgomaster  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair,  and  Doctor  Schnellpfefier  slid  under  the 
table. 

The  other  councillors  now  came  forward  to 
drink  with  the  strangers,  and  to  continue  their 
business  transactions.  Flask  after  flask  was  open- 
ed and  the  wine  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  if 
poured  on  dry  sand.  One  by  one  the  genilemea 
gave  way,  till  at  last  the  two  strangers  had 
drunk  the  whole  council  under  the  table,  except 
one  member. 

This  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  who  had  been 
frequently  addressed  by  the  name  of  Walter.  He 
was  much  talked  of  in  the  city,  and  but  for  his 
occupying  a  prominent  seat  in  the  council,  would 
have  been  more  than  suspected  of  dealings  in  ne- 
cromancy. He  was  of  obscure  origin,  and  had 
been  a  smith,  and  afterward  a  gilder,  in  his  youth ; 
rising  from  one  post  to  another,  till  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  senate. 

He  alone  remained  in  condition  to  drink  with 
the  strangers ;  and  he  drank  more  than  both  to- 
gether, insomuch  that  they  began  to  feel  uneasy. 
The  captain  felt  as  if  there  was  a  wheel  within 
his  head.  The  secretary  noticed  that  whenever 
the  senator  emptied  a  glass,  he  would  pass  his 
hand  under  his  cap ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
saw  a  bluish  mist  rising  from  his  masses  of  black 
hair.  Still  he  went  on  drinking,  till  the  captain 
at  last  fell  asleep,  resting  his  head  on  the  fat  side 
of  the  burgomaster. 

The  senator  then  smiled  significantly  at  the 
secretary.  "  You  are  very  adroit,  my  brave  fel- 
low," he  said ;  "  but,  it  strikes  me,  are  more  ex- 
pert with  the  bridle  than  the  pen." 

"What  mean  you,  sir?"  asked  Balthasar.  ^<  I 
trust  you  intend  no  insult ;  and  beg  you  to  re- 
member that  I  am  secretary  to  the  ambassador  of 
his  Swedish  majesty." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !"  cried  the  other.  "  Since  when 
do  secretaries  carry  such  badges  of  their  office  T" 

Balthasar  here  glanced  at  his  dress,  and  was 
horror-struck  to  perceive  that  he  had  on  his  com- 
mon stable  frock,  and  instead  of  a  pen,  a  curry- 
comb in  his  hand!  He  was  betrayed,  but  knew 
not  how  it  happened.  Herr  Walter  smiled 
strangely,  filled  a  large  cup,  and  drank  to  him, 
then  passed  his  hand  behind  bis  ear.  This  time 
Ohnegrund  distinctly  saw  the  fire  cloud  rising 
from  his  head. 

** Heaven  keep  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "from  drink- 
ing any  more  with  you !  You  are,  as  I  must  be- 
lieve, a  dealer  in  the  black  art." 

**  That  may  be,  or  may  not,  most  worthy  horse- 
tender  !*'  answered  the  senator  quietly.    **  But  yoo 
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will  gain  little  by  drinking  againut  roe,  as  long  as 
I  can  unscrew  a  cock  in  my  head,  and  let  off  the 
vapor  of  the  wine.  See  here !"  Therewith  he  swal- 
lowed a  goblet  full,  and  turning  his  head,  parted 
the  hair,  and  showed  a  small  silver  cock  In  his 
bead,  which  tuniing,  a  bluish  vapor  was  seen  to 
rifle  as  before. 

Balthasar  was  overcome  with  amazement,  and 
begged  to  know  if  money  or  services  could  not 
procure  him  such  a  thing  to  wear  in  his  head. 

The  "  thing*'  had  been  a  rather  costly  article 
with  the  senator ;  for  he  had  sold  his  soul  to  the 
evil  one,  and  it  could  only  be  redeemed  with  the 
immortal  part  of  another  person.  He  had  prac- 
tised on  several,  but  all  had  escaped  his  art.  He 
saw  a  more  hopeful  subject  in  the  pseudo  secre- 
tary. • 

"  No,  Balthasar,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  supply  you  with  a  silver  cock  in  your 
head,  by  reason  that  you  are  not  yet  a  proficient 
in  the  occult  sciences.  But  I  have  a  good- will 
toward  you,  on  account  of  your  capacity  in  drink- 
ing ;  and  will  do  you  all  the  service  I  can.  For 
instance,  the  place  of  butler  here  is  at  present  va- 
cant. Leave  the  service  of  the  Swede,  where 
you  get  more  water  than  wine,  and  enter  into  the 
employment  of  the  noble  council  of  this  city.  We 
shall  need  to  buy  more  wine  in  ||fe  year  on  your 
account ;  but  that  is  nothing.  Choose,  Balthasar 
Ohnegrund,  between  the  place  of  butler,  and  dis- 
missal ;  for  to-morrow  it  will  be  known  through 
the  whole  city  that  the  Swede  has  sent  us  a  groom 
to  negotiate  withal !" 

Balthasar  looked  bewildered  at  the  senator,  and 
knew  not  whether  to  say  yes  or  no. 

**  Decide,  Balthasar  Ohnegrund,"  cried  Herr 
Walter,  *'to  spend  your  days  among  these  famous 
wine-casks,  drinking  at  your  pleasure.  Would 
not  that  be  a  life  worth  leading?*' 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  groom.  "  But 
what  would  I  have  to  do  V* 

"  A  trifle  ;"  answered  the  other ;  "  to  write 
your  name,  with  an  oath,  in  this  little  book." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Balthasar.  "  I  will 
be  butler  for  life,  and  the  devil,  if  he  pleases,  may 
have  what  is  left." 

As  he  spoke,  a  third  person  was  added  to  the 
company ;  no  less  an  individual  than  his  infernal 
majesty,  who  sat  close  beside  the  groom,  and 
held  the  book  for  him  to  subscribe  his  name. 

Balthasar*s  father  had  taught  him  to  write  in 
his  boyhood  ;  he  wrote  his  name  in  the  book,  not 
heeding  the  devil's  claws,  as  he  held  it. 

Thus  Balthasar  Ohnegrund  became  butler  to 
the  council  of  Bremen.  Captain  Gutkunst  return- 
ed with  an  ambiguous  treaty  to  the  Swedish  camp, 
and  when  afterward   the  Imperial    forces  came 


into  the  city,  the  chief  magistrate  and  council  con- 
gratulated themselves  that  they  were  not  commit- 
ted too  deeply  with  the  Swede  ;  though  how  it 
had  fallen  out  none  of  them  could  exactly  say. 
The  new  butler  was  in  his  element,  and  the  hap- 
piest man  in  all  Bremen.  As  years  passed,  he 
had  sometimes  moments  of  reflection,  and  shud- 
dered to  think  of  death ;  but  he  had  no  wife  or 
children  to  mourn  for  him  ;  and  gloomy  thoughts 
were  easily  drowned  in  wine.  But,  as  his  strength 
failed,  the  desire  of  rest,  rest  in  the  quiet  grave, 
possessed  him. 

One  morning  he  perceived  that  his  limbs  no 
longer  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  will.  His  eyes 
refused  to  open  ;  his  hands  w^re  stiff;  people 
stood  around  his  bed,  and  he  heard  them  say, 
"  Old  Balthasar  is  dead !" 

"  Dead  7"  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  dead  and 
not  at  rest  V* 

The  cofiin  was  prepared ;  the  butler  was  laid 
therein,  and  lowered  into  the  grave.  The  bell 
tolled  for  his  decease ;  but  no  eye  wept  for  him. 
And  the  still  living  soul  knew  no  repose. 

The  clock  struck  midnight,  the  tomb  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  body  dragged  into  the  sight  of  the 
glimmering  stars.  The  evil  one  had  come  to 
claim  his  prey.  But  he  had  no  power  over  flesh, 
buried  in  consecrated  earth  ;  and  the  shrinking 
soul  refused  to  quit  its  clay,  while  the  body  in  vain 
craved  the  departure  of  its  restless  tenant  that  it 
might  have  repose. 

The  devil  at  length  lost  patience.  "  Since 
thou,"  he  said  to  the  soul,  "who  art  my  rightful 
property,  refusest  to  go  with  me  to  thy  appointed 
place,  remain  here  till  the  day  of  doom,  a  spectre 
and  a  terror  to  living  men,  and  a  mockery  to  the 
spirits  for  love  of  whom  thou  becamest  mine!" 
So  saying,  he  threw  down  again  the  lid  of  the 
coffin,  which  he  spumed  into  the  grave  ;  and  the 
ground  closed  Is  before. 

The  body  of  Balthasar  continues  to  lie  where  it 
was  placed ;  but  it  knows  no  rest ;  for  it  is  still 
inhabited  by  the  despairing  soul.  And  once  a 
year,  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  September,  when 
the  voices  of  the  wine  spirits  are  heard  in  the 
council  cellar,  the  deceased  butler  forsakes  the 
grave,  and  goes  into  the  cellar  to  serve  the  spirits 
— being  compelled  to  tell  them  his  history,  whereat 
they,  knowing  nothing  of  fear  or  horror,  do  mock 
and  laugh.  As  when  alive,  he  drinks  wine  to 
drown  his  grief;  but  it  is  of  no  avail,  for  his  for- 
feit soul  cannot  quit  the  body,  though  he  has  been 
dead  many  hundred  years.  Still  he  mourns  and 
drinks,  and  drinks  and  mourns,  till  the  wine  spir- 
its return  to  their  slumber  in  the  casks,  and  Bal- 
thasar Ohnegrund  to  his  place  in  the  Frauen 
church-yard,  where  yet  he  finds  no  repose. 


TO    MRS.    EMILY    E.    JUDSON, 


(FAHNT    FOBESTER.) 


BT   WILLIAM   OLAND   BOUKNE. 


Pbacb  imile  upon  thee,  Sifter !    May  th j  path 
With  light  be  radiant,  tfaousfh  the  shade*  of  night 
Be  thick  around  thee,  and  the  human  aoul 
Groan  with  the  chain  of  India's  mystle  faith. 
Thou,  with  the  ray  divine,  canst  wallc  unhurt 
Of  death's  dark  ahefti,  and  pour  celestial  beams 
In  Javan  Tales,  or  where  the  spicy  breath 
Floats  o'er  the  Jungles  where  the  tiger  springs. 

Thou  in  the  ear  of  Brama*  shalt  divine 
A  new  creation ;  fVom  the  ideal  realm 
Of  ancient  deity  hii  eye  shall  see 
The  altan  fall — his  fanes  return  to  dust. 
And  eoontleas  wonhippers  adore  no  more. 
The  gorgeout  temple  and  the  gilded  dome, 
The  polished  pillar  and  the  jewelled  shrine, 

ft 

Shall  speak  in  solemn  voices  of  the  past. 

While  Vbhnu,*  vainly  striving  to  preserve 

The  wide  domain,  fhall  call  his  conntlesa  train 

Of  deities ;  Pavana*tt  fiercest  winds. 

Or  Indra's^  elements  of  fire  and  storm, 

Or  Biva*t*  wrath.    Night's  mythic  dreams  are  o'er ! 

The  fabled  gods  are  waning.    Visions  wild 

Of  monstrous  fancy,  and  their  anciAt  throne, 

BuUded  of  darkness,  dissipate  in  day. 

Be  a  true  teacher !    Panoplied  In  light, 
Tread  the  wide  Pantheon  of  Indian  f^ith 
With  polbbed  armor!    Call  the  spirit  forth 
Of  old  idolatry,  and  bid  it  give 
Lifo  to  the  chiselled  block,  and  eyee  to  things 
That  see  not— hearing  to  the  heavy  ears, 
That  ne'er  vibrated  with  a  single  sound- 
In  vain !    Then  wander  in  the  sacred  groves 
Among  the  worshippers — with  wisest  speech, 

*  Bnma,  Vishnu  and  Siva— the  Hindoo  trinity.    Brama, 
the  creator ;  Vishnu, the  preserver;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer. 
t  Pavana,  the  god  of  winds, 
t  Indra,  god  of  the  firmament,  or  the  elements. 
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Well  fitted  to  the  bearer  and  the  time, 

Make  known  thy  message— bid  them  go  and  lave 

In  more  than  Gunga's  stream,  where  love  divine 

Flows  on  forever— touch  the  fabled  pile 

Of  fond  detuaioB,  and  the  end  shall  be 

An  avatar  of  truth  whwe  error  reigns. 

Gems  lie  around  more  priceless  far  than  e'er 
Goloonda's  mines  displayed ;  the  human  soul — 
The  sullied  imago  of  the  Deity. 
Rear  thou  thy  sister's  voice ;  dry  up  her  tears. 
And  let  her  plaints  awake  thy  trembling  heart 
With  strong  desires.    Each  day  a  thousand  die, 
While  still  ten  thousand  in  their  darkness  haste 
To  doubt  and  doom.    Go  thou  in  purest  garb 
Of  love  adfl  grace,  and  guide  their  wandering  feet 
To  spreading  fields  where  bloom  immortal  flowers— 
Where  living  streama  ezhaustless  flow,  and  Hope 
Casts  brilliant  pearls  along  their  crystal  bed. 
Then  shall  the  fallen  image  be  restored 
To  grace  and  beauty  in  divinesi  mould 
Of  loveliness,  and  Burma's  daughten  breathe 
The  sweet  perfume  of  Eden's  sinlees  flowers. 

A  million  hearts  are  with  thee !    Burning  worda 
Of  faith's  deep  prayer  ascend  on  wings  of  love 
From  earth  to  heaven.   Hopes  centre  round  thy  name, 
And  though  thy  resting  place  be  India's  clime, 
We  shall  be  well  assured  thy  grave  shall  be 
Not  all  unblest. 

Not  human  praise  be  thine ! 
But  be  thy  bright  award  a  Saviour's  smiles. 
Trust  thou  the  promise — Who  the  sinner  turns 
Shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  his  sins 
Innumerable*— and  in  endless  bliss, 
And  glorious  company,  a  star  shall  shine,t 
With  peerless  light,  in  Heaven's  eternal  sky. 


*  James,  v.,  90. 


t  Daniel,  zii.,  3. 


BEVERIES    OF    A    MUSICIAN. 


BT      MISS      AUGUSTA      BROWNI. 


VO.    II. 


"  Old  songs,  the  prespious  music  of  the  heart/' 
who  does  not  love  them?  Who  can  but  love 
those  old  familiar  lays,  round  each  of  which 
cluster  a  thousand  treasured  recollections?  We 
think  on  ey^  that  beamed,  and  hearts  that  bounded 
with  joy  at  their  sound,  now  mingled  with  kindred 
dust.  We  think  on  our  own  disappointed  hopes 
and  frustrated  aims ;  on  our  own  wasted  energies 
and  purposes,  which  were  fresh  and  buoyant  when 
first  we  heard  those  strains.  Thought  after  thought 
rushes  on,  until  we  are  well  nigh  overwhelmed 
with  our  own  sad  remembrances ;  and  indeed,  if 
we  are  at  the  trouble  to  analyze  our  hearts,  we 
shall  find  that  all  recollections  are  sad  ;  for  if  they 
are  of  happy  scenes  enjoyed,  we  mourn  that  they 
are  forever  fled  ;  and  if  of  unhappy,  we  sigh  for  the 
sorrow  which  they  have  caused.  Every  note  tolls 
a  knell  for  some  departed  moment,  and  conjures  up 
before  our  spiritual  vision  a  spectre  of  the  past. 
Much  of  the  new  music  is  beautiful,  sublime,  em- 
bodying the  spirit-harmony  of  genius,  but  still  it 
finds  no  echo  in  our  memories ;  it  lacks  the  thrill- 
ing charm  of  association,  for  which  we  so  cherish 
the  lays  of  yore — 

— "thsalectriellre 
Of  buried  melodiM." 

There  is  a  fascination  in  old  psalm-tunes  which  a 
frivolous  mind  cannot  appreciate,  but  the  aged 
Christian  can.  He  thinks  on  the  voices  which  were 
wont  to  ascend  with  him  in  these  very  tunes,  and 
his  heart  warms  with  the  thought  that  he  shall  soon 
join  in  those  iar  sweeter  songs  which  they  are  now 
singing.  Music  is  to  him  a  source  of  pure,  unmin- 
gled  delight ;  the  delicate  cord  which  at  his  birth 
attached  him  to  the  throne  has  never  been  broken, 
and  now,  as  it  is  gradually  shortened,  he  feels 
more  and  more  the  vibratory  influence  of  the  heav- 
enly harmony,  until  at  his  awakening  into  a  newer 
and  purer  life  it  bursts  upon  him  in  its  full  intensity. 
A  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  old  standard  airs 
have  been  composed  under  the  most  romantic  and 
exciting  circumstances,  to  which  cause  they  owe 
their  popularity.  A  composition  must  be  written 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration  to  be  fresh,  glow- 
ing and  brilliant,  and  awake  a  sympathetic  enthu- 


siasm in  a  hearer.  So  Beethoven  wrote ;  self- 
banished  from  society  in  consequence  of  his 
infirmities,  the  fire  which  burned  in  his  ardent  na- 
ture fouAd  vent  in  his  compositions,  and  they  are 
indeed  chords  of  fire  and  passion. 

If  we  can  so  enlist  our  imaginations  while  listen- 
ing to  the  strains  of  other  days  as  to  resign  our- 
selves to  the  illusion,  we  may  recall  vividly  before 
us  many  a  scene  of  former  times.  Now  a  stately 
procession  of  crusaders  bound  for  the  Holy  Land, 
or  perchance  a  gorgeous  cavalcade  on  its  way  to 
the  tournament,  sweeps  past  us.  Now  we  join  in 
the  search  of  the  faithful  and  afiectionate  Blondell 
for  his  royal  brother  minstrel,  or  sympathize  with 
Scottish  Mary  in  her  lamentation.  We  are  sad- 
dened by  the  plaintive  tones  of  "  Lochaber  no 
more,"  or  stirred  up  to  merriment  by  the  "  Braes 
o'  Busby."  We  hang  with  .breathless  ecstasy  on 
the  "  wood -notes  wild''  of  the  sightless  Carolan,  or 
list  with  rapture  as  he  sweeps  the  chords  of  his 
harp  with  a  mighty  inspiration  in  his  Concerto  ; 
while  we  regret  in  his  "  Receipt  for  making  Whis- 
key" his  anti-temperate  propensities.  Anon  the 
scene  changes ;  we  ford  the  Boyne  Water  with 
victorious  William,  and  lament  the  fall  of  gallant 
Duke  Shomberg.  The  scene  changes  again,  and 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  practical  enthusiasm  of 
the  well-fed  Brilon  over  his  beloved  Roast  beef  of 
old  England.  Give  a  glance  nearer  home  ;  what 
American  does  not  feel  unquenchable  patriotism 
swell  in  his  bosom,  until  he  thinks  himself  a  very 
Washington,  at  the  sound  of"  Hail  Columbia,"  or 
that  choice  moreeau  yclept  "  Yankee  Doodle?" 
while  the  fire  of  the  inimitable  "  Marseilles 
Hymn"  darts  its  way  through  the  inmost  soul  of 
the  impetuous  Gaul,  enkindling  a  perfect  volcano 
of  vengeance  against  all  real  or  imaginary  foes  of 
la  belle  France. 

Strange  pranks  have  been  played  by  some  per- 
sons possessed  by  the  spirit  of  music;  hence 
the  very  flattering  soubriquet  **  mad  musicians/' 
so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  craft,  giving  one  the 
idea  of  a  kind  of  ogres,  who  perform  gyrations  in 
the  air,  walk  over  their  own  heads,  and,  in  short, 
a  set  of  daft  nondescripts,  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  commonest  affairs  in  life. 
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THE    COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 


A  good  story  is  told  in  Mainyer's  Mosical 
Atheneum  of  the  abeent-mindedneas  of  the  celebra- 
ted organ  composer  Rinck.  While  hard  at  work 
one  evening  upon  a  very  complicated  theme  for  a 
fugue,  and  more  than  usually  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  music,  he  fidgetted  about  on  his  chair, 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  humming  tunes,  and 
now  and  then  muttering  incoherent  and  disjointed 
sentences,  while  every  moment  he  went  to  the 
candle  to  re-light  his  pipe.  His  wife,  also  absorbed 
in  thought,  was  quietly  sitting  at  her  work.  Rinck 
duly  lighted  his  pipe ;  but  instead  of  laying  the 
match  on  the  table,  placed  it  in  all  innocence  on 
his  wife's  cap.  At  length  he  settled  himself  at  his 
desk, and  was  proceeding  peacefully  with  his  task, 
when  lo !  his  labors  were  broken  in  upon  by  a 
sudden  glare  of  light,  accompanied  by  a  shriek 
from  his  wife  ;  her  whole  head  was  in  one  blaze, 
cap  and  hair  were  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Rinck 
maintained  that  she  had  put  her  head  too  near  to 
the  candles,  but  two  or  three  front  locks  of  her 
(must  we  confess  it?)  false  hair,  and  a  strip  oflace 
that  came  over  her  forehead,  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  confla^tion  must  have  commenced  its 
perfidious  career  of  devastation  from  that  part  of  the 
head  that  was  not  immediately  exposed  to  the  can- 
dle. "  Why,  my  child,"  expostulated  Rinck,  as  he 
beheld  his  beloved  Margaret  standing  a  perfect 
wreck  before  him, "  how  could  I  possibly  have  done 
it,  when  1  have  not  ttirred  from  my  desk  the 
whole  evening  ?** 

Well,  doubtless  they  are  a  droll  set  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  and  withal  not  much  encumbered 
with  this  world's  dross.  Although  to  be  sure  that 
rara  avis,  Rossini,  and  a  few  others,  have  grown 
rich,  yet  alas !  such  instances  are  much  too  rare 
for  comfort.  Some  benighted  individual,  prefer- 
ring luxurious  living  to  future  glorious  fame,  says : 
'*  Poetry  is  music  in  words,  and  music  is  poetry  in 
sound  ;  both  excellent  sauce,  but  they  have  lived 
and  died  poor  that  have  made  them  their  meat.** 
Hazlitt  relates  a  delightful  anecdote,  showing  how 
the  passion  for  music  overcame  all  vulgar  consid- 
erations for  sublunary  matters.  He  says:  "  I 
recollect  a  ludicrous  instance  of  a  disappointment 
in  a  dinner,  which  happened  to  a  person  of  my 
acquaintance  some  years  ago.  He  was  not  only 
poor,  but  a  very  poor  creature,  as  will  be  imagined. 
His  wife  had  laid  by  four-pence  (the  whole  remain- 
ing stock)  to  pay  for  the  baking  of  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  potatoes,  which  they  had  in  the  house, 
and  on  her  return  home  from  some  errand,  she 
found  he  had  expended  it  in  purchasing  a  new 
string  for  his  guitar.  On  this  occasion  a  witty 
friend  quoted  the  lines  from  Milton : 

**  And  ever  afaiint  eating  cares, 
Wnip  me  in  loft  Lydieo  ain !" 

HQwever  every-day  people  might  scoff  at  this  /a- 


^  natieo,  few  musicians  would  be  disposed  to  do  so. 

I  On  the  contrary,  their  hearts  would  desire  to  cling 
to  him  in  overweening  admiration. 

In  a  book  entitled  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory"  is 
a  ridiculous  legend,  which  nevertheless  contains  a 
right  comfortable  theory,  purporting  that  owing  to 
the  conduct  of  a  Jongleur ^  or  minstrel,  who  did 
not  act  as  he  ought  while  in  the  lower  regions,  all 
musicians  are  forever  banished  from  thence.  Very 
little  reliance,  it  is  to  be  feared  though,  after  all, 
can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  as  it  is  probably  a 
mere  chimerical  fancy,  and  not  even  founded  on 
fact,  the  more  particularly  as  it  was  not  for  any 
act  incongruous  to  his  abode,  that  the  Jongleur 
was  driven  out. 

Montesquieu  says  of  music,  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  fine  arts  which  does  not  corrupt  the  mind. 
Goethe  calls  it "  the  true  element  whence  ail  poe- 
try springs,  and  into  which  it  all  returns."  And 
if  we  wish  for  still  higher,  because  purer  encomiums 
on  it,  let  us  hear  what  Bishop  Beveridge  says. 
"  It  calls  in  my  spirits,  composes  my  thoughts, 
delights  my  ear,  recreates  my  mind,  and  so  not 
only  fits  me  for  after-business,  but  fills  my  heart  at 
the  present  with  pure  and  useful  thoughts ;  so  that 
when  the  music  sounds  the  sweetest  in  my  ears, 
truth  commonly  flows  the  clearest  into  my  mind, 
and  hence  it  is  that  I  find  my  soul  is  become  more 
harmonious  by  being  accustomed  so  much  to  har- 
mony." The  sympathy  between  the  sister  arts, 
music,  painting  and  poetry,  is  cordial.  Salvator 
Rosa,  the  painter,  was  a  distinguished  instance  of 
super-excellence  in  each  ;  as  a  musician"  and  poet 
he  outshone  all  his  contemporaries.  Also  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  who  astonished  the  Milanese  less 
by  his  pencil  than  by  his  performance  on  the  lyre, 
a  curious  new  instrument,  chiefly  of  silver,  fashion- 
ed by  his  own  hand.  The  envy  of  the  musicians 
of  Milan  was  awakened  ;  they  challenged  him  to 
a  public  contest,  where  they  were  not  only  van- 
quished, 

"  On  the  ten^tringed  initraiMnt, 
And  on  the  pialtery,'* 

but  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  elo- 
quence of  his  conversation,  and  the  originality 
of  his  extemporaneous  poetry,  were  alike  unri- 
valled. 

The  effect  of  music  on  armies  marching  to  bat- 
tle has  often  been  wonderful.  The  Scot  will  rush 
with  ardor  into  the  thickest  of  the  conflict  if  inspir- 
ited by  the  drone  of  the  bagpipe,  and  such  is  the 
national  love  of  this  instrument,  that  a  battle  was 
once  lost,  or  very  near  it,  through  the  perversity  of 
an  ofHcer  in  depriving  the  Highlanders  of  its  noise. 
The  famous  Ranz  des  Vaches,  in  time  of  war, 
caused  the  desertion  of  so  many  Swiss  soldiers, 
who  would  burst  into  tears  at  its  sound,  that  it  was 
prohibited  under  penalty  of  death.    It  is  often  the 
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policy  of  a  commander,  when  he  finds  his  army  be- 
coming weary  and  faint  through  a  long  and  dreary 
march,  to  order  the  band  to  play  lively  and  martial 
music,  which  always  has  the  desired  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  rally ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  very 


men  who,  accompanied  by  martial  music,  would 
valiantly  take  their  places  in  the  very  brunt  of  the 
battle,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  yearn- 
ings of  their  own  hearts  at  the  softest  murmur  of 
"Home,  sweet  home.'*  * 


THE   POET   TO   ONE   WHO   LOVES   HIM. 


BT      Mas.      FRANCES      8.      OSGOOD. 


**  I  coald  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 


81NCK  for  apart  onr  paths  mast  be 
When  thoo  to  thine  returneet, 

What  token  ahall  I  send  to  thee 
Of  friendship  high  and  eorneet  1 

e 

I  hush  within  my  heart  of  heart 
All  wish  for  word-expression  ; 

Be  mine,  be  thine,  a  nobler  pait^ 
Our  life  be  onr  confession. 

Nor  look  nor  sigh  of  mine  betray 
The  love  which  is  my  glory ; 

And  thou,  serenely  go  thy  way, 
And  hide  thy  dear  heart's  story. 

Nay,  sweet,  believe  not  life  will  be 

Too  dark,  too  stern  a  trial ; 
llie  love  with  which  I  circle  thee 

Shall  need  no  cold  denial. 

Yet  thou,  each  hour  of  thy  young  life, 

In  tyrety  graceful  duty, 
Shalt  feel  it  round  thee  warmly  rife 

With  fondness,  truth  and  beanty. 

Thy  blush,  thy  smile,  thy  tear,  thy  touch, 
Thou  know*st  how  high  I  prise  them ; 

But  dearor,  holier  even  than  such 
rhe  honor  that  denies  them. 

I  know  thy  child-like  tenderaess, 
That  pleads  and  needs  protection; 


»  ■> 


I  know  thy  guileless  wish  to  bless 
My  cold  life  with  affection : 

And  all  the  more  do  I  adore 
The  sweet  reserve  of  virtae. 

The  lovely  pride,  that  o'er  and  o'er 
I've  prayed  may  ne'er  desert  you. 

For  tliou  art  that  ethereal  flower, 
No  more  a  feUed  wonder, 

That  builds  in  air  its  axure  bower, 
And  floats  the  starlight  under. 

Too  pure  to  tonch  our  sinful  earth, 
Too  human  yet  fur  heaven ; 

Half  way  it  has  its  glorious  birth. 
With  no  root  to  bo  riven. 

A  fairy,  winged,  aerial  rose, 
A  pkiymate  of  the  cephyr, 

A  Peri  of  the  flowers,  it  glows 
In  graceful  freedom  ever. 

And  far  from  me  the  wild  wish  be, 
To  lure  to  earth  the  treasure; 

I  ask  not  even  a  sigh  from  thee. 
To  cloud  thy  careless  pleasure. 

But  let  a  life  of  lofty  aim, 
Of  high  and  calm  devotion, 

Be  all  the  token  thou  wouldst  claim, 
Or  I,  of  love's  emotion. 


LITTLE    B06UES    IN    TROUBLE. 


{See  the  Engraving,) 
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Now  we  will  wager  a  York  shilling— called  a  nine- 
pence  in  New  England — that  the  old  game-keeper 
is  not  by  a  hundred  times  such  a  truculent  official 
as  he  seems,  or  in  anything  like  such  a  rage  as  he 
pretends  to  be.  That  doubled  fist  of  his  is  not 
going  to  knock  off  the  head  of  the  poor  girl  at 
whom  he  shakes  it  with  such  a  prodigious  show  of 
indignant  ire ;  so  she  needn't  wring  her  hands  in 
such  despairing  terror — and  the  little  one  that 
clings,  half  frightened  out  of  its  wits,  to  her  tuck- 
ed-up  apron,  is  not  going  to  be  devoured  alive 
either  by  man  or  dog.  Why  the  very  dogs  know 
tha^  the  old  man  is  not  in  earnest  or  any  thing 
like  it.  If  he  was,  they  would  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie  too ;  they  would  growl,  and  show  their  teeth, 
and  ruff  up  the  hair  on  their  necks  and  stand  by 
for  a  "regular  akrimmage;*'  but  see  how  coolly 
they  take  it  all  as  they  stand  confabulating  togeth- 
er, evidently  making  their  own  remarks  on  the 
passing  scene.  We  can  fancy  one  of  them  saying, 
"  The  old  fellow  plays  his  part  bravely ;  if  we 
didn't  know  him  so  well  we  might  think  he  was 
rei^ly  mad  enough  to  bite  one  of  his  bullets  in 
two  ;*'  while  the  other  lays  one  of  his  paws  along- 
side of  his  nose  and  winks  hard  with  one  of  his 
eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Gammon — but  keep 
dark.  The  youngsters  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
a  good  fright." 

And  really  there  has  been  nothing  to  make  the 
old  man  especially  savage.  The  girl  is  big  enough, 
to  be  sure,  to  know  better,  and  the  boy,  unless  he 
has  been  a  great  deal  better  fed  than  taught— 
which  is  not  likely— can  hardly  set  up  the  plea  of 
ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  his  lack  of  innocence. 
But  what  is  a  basket  of  apples  ?  Clearly  that  has 
been  the  extent  of  their  larceny ;  for  though  the 
theft  even  of  a  bundle  of  dry  branches  might  be  for- 
given, considering  that  fire-wood  is  no  doubt  scarce 
in  the  poor  cottage  at  home,  and  that  a  poor  din- 


ner is  often  made  all  the  poorer  by  want  of  a  fire 
to  cook  it  properly,  still  we  maintain  that  the  bun- 
dle of  dry  sticks  between  the  game-keeper's  feet 
was  no  part  of  the  little  rogues*  plunder,  but  some 
of  his  own  lawful  gathering  for  his  own  little  chim- 
ney-comer— a  legitimate  perquisite  of  his  place— 
as  is  clearly  enough  proved  by  the  bill-hook  which 
he  carries  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  which  the  lit- 
tle tot  evidently  expects  to  be  cut  to  pieces. 

No,  the  sum  of  the  robbery  unquestionably  is 
that  basket  of  apples  which  the  boy  is  trying  to 
hide  behind  his  stout  little  legs.  Only  a  basket  of 
apples,  not  to  be  missed  from  the  abundant  pro- 
duct of  the  Baron's  extensive  orchards ;  and  it  is 
a  perfectly  safe  guess  to  say  that  the  old  game- 
keeper would  freely  have  givten  the  little  ones 
twice  as  many  if  they  had  asked  for  a  little  fruit, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done.  But  he  is  a  faithful 
guardian  of  his  lord's  property  and  interests — an 
old  soldier,  no  doubt,  who  learned  fidelity  in  the 
ranks — and  it  is  matter  of  conscience  with  him  to 
see  that  the  domain  under  his  charge  Is  not  robbed 
to  the  value  of  even  a  sous. 

On  the  whole  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sympathetic  reader  need  not  be  under  any  dis- 
tress of  mind  touching  the  fate  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren. They  have  been  thoughtless  rather  than 
criminal,  and  the  old^game-keeper  is  not  a  Draco. 
He  will  send  them  home  alive  and  well,  after  giv- 
ing them  a  good  scolding  and  so  working  off  the 
truculence  there  is  in  his  dispostion  ;  nay,  he  will 
not  even  take  away  from  them  their  basket,  or  the 
apples  with  which  it  is  filled  ;  and  ten  to  one  the 
wind-up  of  his  scold  will  be  nothing  worse  than  an 
admonition  that,  the  next  time  they  want  a  few 
apples,  they  must  come  and  ask  for  them,  like 
good  children,  and  by  no  manner  of  means  think 
of  helping  themselves  to  what  does  not  belong  to 
them.  J.  I. 


MEMORY. 


BT      JAMBS      HUTCHIRSOir      BBOWN. 


Ob,  Memory !  dark  Memory  I 

Thou  brini^eit  with  tbee  j^ief  ftnd  taan, 
When,  sadly  troe,  in  itero  review, 

Pan  scenes  of  other,  by-gone  years. 

Oh,  Memory !  dear  Memory ! 
Thou  hast  for  me  far  brighter  lays ; 
1»8 


For  on  thy  night  breaks  mellow  Hght, 
As  morning's  dawn  on  darksome  ways. 

Oh,  Memory !  trae  Memory ! 

How  sad,  how  sweet  the  scenes  you  brin^  I 
What  power  thoa  hast . — thoughts  of  the  past 

Oft  keep  my  ftet  from  wandering. 


BUBAL     PASTIME. 


(See  the 'Engraving.) 


We  cannot  say  that  the  artist's  notion  of  "  pas- 
time" strikes  us  as  particularly  exalted,  if  he  means 
by  it  only  the  occupation  of  the  young  lady  in  the 
white  drapery.  Sitting  all  alone  by  the  side  of  a 
pond  and  drawing  cows  up  to  their  knees  in  water 
is  rather  poor  entertainment,  according  to  our 
fancy ;  but  then  tastes  differ,  and  perhaps  such  a 
mode  of  passing  the  time  would  be  capital  fiin  if 
we  only  knew  how  to  draw.  As  it  is — the  pencil 
having  no  kind  of  aptitude  to  our  fingers  though 
the  pen  travels  fast  enough  when  it  ialls  in  their 
grasp — we  can't  help  thinking  of  the  moschetoes, 
and  the  pertinacious  tormenting  flies,  and  the  heat, 
and  the  detestable  little  worms  and  spiders  and  all  ^ ' 
manner  of  creeping  things  that  swarm  all  over  one 
in  such  exposed  situations,  and  divers  other  dis- 
comforts that  make  up  the  real  contrast  to  the 
imaginary  delights  of  ruralizing. 

*Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  scene  is  pretty. 
There  is  something  of  captivation  in  its  tranquil 
aspect,  especially  to  the  denizen  of  a  great  city, 
whose  spirit  oftentimes  grows  weary  of  the  tur- 
moil and  hurry  and  perpetual  drive,  drive,  by 
which  his  life  is  hurried  away  before  him  and  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  has  little  ability  or  occasion 
to  possess  even  a  share  of  the  enjoyment  man  was 
clearly  intended  to  gather  up  from  the  profusion  of 
pleasant  and  beautiful  things  so  lavishly  scattered 
all  over  the  dwelling  place  of  his  mortal  being. 
Ah,  little  do  the  residents  in  the  country  know 
what  charms  there  are  to  the  citizen  in  every  form 


of  nature  ;  in  the  translucent  coolnera'  of  such  8 
little  sheet  of  water  as  is  imaged  in  the  picture,  in 
rocks,  trees,  hills— even  in  the  waddling  of  a  white 
goose  and  the  angular  stalk  of  a  pig  with  a  poke 
on  his  neck.  It  is  true  that  the  .charm  passes 
away  after  a  while ;  habit  imperatively  demands  a 
return  to  the  accustomed  scenes  and  occupations ; 
but  BO  long  as  the  empire  of  habit  can  be  kept  in 
abeyance,  or  in  other  words  so  long  as  it  is  counter- 
acted by  the  natural  love  of  novelty,  there  is  no 
form  of  pleasant  ministration  to  eye,  or  ear,  or 
heart,  so  delightful  as  the  contemplation  of  country 
scenes,  country  objects,  and  country  employments. 

Which  being  the  case,  and  presuming  that  the 
young  lady  in  the  white  drapery  is  city  bred,  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  for  a  while  she  finds  it 
very  charming  to  sit  there  and  try  to  draw  the 
cows.  We  can  readily  suppose,  even,  that  when 
she  rises  to  go  home  and  in  putting  on  her  bonnet 
finds  it  occupied  by  an  earwig,  three  gTeen  cater- 
pillars and  a  spider,  she  will  look  upon  the  adven- 
ture as  a  capital  joke  and  shake  them  out  without 
giving  even  a  single  pretty  little  scream — as  there 
is  nobody  by  to  hear  it. 

We  dare  say  there  are  sanfish  in  that  pond — if 
\  it  is  a  pond — and  if  it  is  a,running  stream  there  may 
be  pickerel,  or  even  trout.  With  a  rod  and  line 
we  fancy  that  one  might  make  even  a  better  at* 
tempt  than  the  young  lady's  ibr  an  hour  or  two  of 
hiral  pastime. 

J.  I. 


THE    FASHION    PLATE. 


FiauKE  First. — Dren  of  ^enadine,  ornamented  with  a 
wide  bem,  on  the  top  of  which  are  four  small  plait*.  Waist 
high,  gathered  from  the  belt  to  the  tboulder—sleaives  long 
and  a  little  folL  Hat  of  bine  silk,  with  a  stogie  ribbon  turn- 
ing around  the  erown,  and  fostened  at  the  side  by  a  bow 
and  long  ends. 

FiovRB  Sbcomd.— 'Dress  of  silk  ornamented  with  floun- 
ces as  far  ai  the  knees.  Waist  plain  and  high — sleeres  long 
and  gathered  a  little  at  the  wrlrt.  Mantelet  of  green  ponlt 
de  Boie,  pointed  behind,  and  short  in  front,  trimmed  all 
around  with  a  very  wide  lace.    White  satin  hat  ornament- 


ed with  satin  folds  and  a  long  plame  descending  to  the 
shoulder.        * 

The  most  fashionable  goods  for  fall  dresses  will  be  silks 
of  giosd*Afrique,  and  groe  d* Alger,  grenadine,  cashmere 
d*ecos8e,  embroidered  merino  robes,  with  a  new  variety 
of  moutseline  de  Isine.  Mousseline  pompadour  and  gause 
zephyr  are  new  styles  of  fancy  goods  for  OTening  dresses. 
Canton  crape  and  India  cashmere  shawls  will  be  much  in 
TOgne. 

Bin.  8. 6.  Wood,  raiUiner,  dress-maker,  and  importer  of 
fhshions,  No.  313  Broadway. 
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Thou  art  looking  on  thoie  I  love  ;  oh,  wake 
In  their  hearts  some  remembrance  of  me, 

And  gaze  on  them  thus,  till  their  bosoms  par- 
take 
Of  the  love  I  am  breathing  to  thee ! 


III. 

And  perchance  thoa  art  casting  this  mystic  flpell 
On  the  beautiful  land  of  the  blest — 

^^'here  the  dear  ones  of  earth  have  departed  to 
dwell, 
Where  the  weary  hare  fled  to  their  rest. 


BOOKS    RECENTLY    PUBLISHED. 


DA.vts*t  RsvBLATioirg.    N«w  York:  J.  8.  Rodfield. 

The  fViIi  litis  of  thii  big  book  ajiDoane**  that  iU  eontttntt 
are  **  the  principle!  of  nature,'*  "  her  divine  rovolntions," 
and  "a  voice  to  mankind.*'  It  it  tomewbat  generally 
known,  we  believe,  that  the  book  prolbnea,  or  pretendi, 
to  enlighten  Che  worM  with  a  Mrie*  of  aitonUhing  diicloi- 
uree  firom  the  apirit  world  or  lonie  unknown  wortd  aceeeil- 
ble  only  to  iho  Metmerixed  spirits  of  nnplumed  bipeds— a 
kind  of  indefinite  nowhere,  or  no-man's-land — abounding 
with  inhabltania  of  its  own,  euncerning  whom  the  deierip- 
tions  of  Mr.  Davis  are  rather  indeSnitQ  as  to  essence,  locali- 
ty and  occupation,  but  who  have  one  remarkable  faculty  of 
knowing  pretty  much  every  thing  men  can  desire  to  know, 
and  from  whom  accordingly,  Mr.  J)avis,  being  duly  Mesmer- 
ised, haa  obtained  the  *' prtocipies'*  and  "revelations** 
promised  in  the  title* page.  "At  least,  (his  we  believe  to  be 
the  rationale  of  the  matter,  for  Mr.  Davis  ie  not  particularly 
lucid  in  his  discourslog. 

The  book  haa  made  somewhat  of  a  sensotion  in  the  theo- 
logical circles  at  least,  and  divers  notabilities,  with  minds 
mors  active  than  lofieal,  have  hai  9d  it  as  a  marvellous 
addendum  to  the  stock  of  human  wisdom,  while  others, 
who  have  an  awkward  habit  of  insisting  that  winders  be 
proved  before  they  are  acceptedi  have  assailed  it  with  no 
little  ^hemence.  Meantime  the  sale  is  said  to  bo  quite  ox- 
tensive  and  rapid  ;  which  we  think  a  good  deal  more  prob- 
able than  the  assumption  that  all  who  are  buyers  become 
readers  also. 

Wo  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  the  whole  huge  volume 
of  nearly  800  pages.  Our  courage  and  perae^rance  were 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  going  through  such  aclumsy  rehash 
of  cruditiea  and  idle  imagininga,  most  of  which  wo  had 
read  before  in  the  works  of  sundry  so-called  philosuphers. 
In  fact  the  subatance  of  the  whole  volume,  apart  from  the 
Mesmeric  babble— the  vain  "  revelations'*  from  spirit  worlda 
and  imaginary  spheres— may  be  found  in  a  file  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen's  "  Free  Inquirer,"  and  many  other  works  of 
the  like  stamp— the  publications  of  Carlile*  for  instance — 
and  aa  for  the  said  revelations,  they  would  be  somewhat 
amnaing,  per  haps,  if  their  prolixity  did  not  cause  weariness 
and  their  cloudy  obscurity  did  not  fatigue  the  mind  in  the 
effort  to  extort  from  them  some  clear,  distinctly  perceptible 
image  or  meaning.  And  as  we  have  not  read  the  whole  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  book,  or  present  even  a  very 
condensed  synopata  of  what  it  professes  to  reveal.  Nor 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  attempt  such  an  undertaking; 
for  apart  from  the  alleged  source  and  manner  of  its  inspira- 
tion, there  ia  really  nothing  in  the  book  which  haa  not  been 
given  to  the  world  before  in  other  book  a,  which  have  been 
abundantly  reviewed,  and  nothing  to  make  it  especially  a 
subject  of  wonder  or  interest  to  the  reading  public    That 


*  Not  Carlyle,  the  author  of  Sartor  Resartua,  but  a  quon-    > 
dam  publisher  of  infidel  books. 


very  ingenious  volume,  '^TheVeatiges  of  Craation,*^  has 
beon  largely  drawn  upon— with  a  vast  deterioration  of 
manner— and  Vott'iire's  Philorophical  Dictionary  has  sup* 
plied  no  small  share  of  what  may  be  called,  by  way  of 
courtesy,  the  argument. 

We  do  not  offer  any  opinion  fdir  others'  guidance— thon^ 
we  have  a  qualified  one  of  our  own— as  to  the  alleged  man- 
ner of  the  authorship.  Whether  Mr.  Davis  has  really 
ottered  all  these  inordinately  long  talks  in  a  atate  of  Mee- 
meric  sleep,  or  the  story  is  a  roero  deception,  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  either  through  his 
mind  a«  the  Mesmeric  medium,  or  simply  through  hia  voioe 
by  deception  and  contrivance,  the  mind  of  hia  scribe,  Mr. 
Fishbough,  has  produced  this  volume  ;  and  that  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Fifhbougb  is  well  stored  with  aueh  reading  aa  we  have 
referred  to.  And  we  proposo,  aa  briedy  aa  maybe,  to  set  forth 
one  of  the  many  reasons  which  bring  us  to  this  conclusion. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  ia  occupied 
by  an  elaborate  attempt  to  invalidate  the  New  Testament 
aa  a  revelation.  The  method  of  this  attempt  la  argumenta- 
tive criticism,  not  only  of  alleged  facta,  but  of  expresaiona ; 
and  this  argument  ia  often  exceedingly  ahallow,  beaidea 
having  been  again  and  again  refuted.  See  for  inatanea  the 
argument  against  the  miraclea  of  Christ,  page  507. 

Now  in  the  early  part  of  the  volume  we  are  rapcatadly 
told  that  its  contents  w^ero  revealed  to  Mr.  Davis  in  what  he 
calla  the  focua  of  exiatenee,  the  centre  of  truth,  from  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  aavo  perfect  knowledge  and 
truth  to  emanate,  and  in  which  only  perfect  truth  and 
knowledge  can  exist,  it  ia  also  declared  that  the  author'a 
poreoptiun  of  all  knowledge  and  truth  ia  instinctive;  that 
ia,  the  *'  focua"  to  which  ho  goes  for  information  auppliea 
him  at  once,  and  independent  of  any  volition  or  eff»rt  or 
desire  of  hia  own,  with  perfect  knowledge  on  all  sobjecta 
whoreof  ho  deairea  to  bo  informed.  This  is  revelation ; 
and  the  book,  therefore,  very  properly  assumes  to  be  a  rev- 
elation, through  the  MesmertKed  spirit  of  Mr.  Davis.  But  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived  that  revelation  does  not  argue ; 
perfect  knowlfnlge  does'not  arrive  at  ceoduaiona,  aa  doea  the 
imperfect  intellect  of  man,  by  the  toilsome  process  of  com- 
paring possibilities,  probabilitioa,  realities  and  deduetiona. 
The  real  truth  and  the  whole  truth  is  perceived  instantly— 
instinctively,  a<  Mr.  Da  via  himaelf  saya — and  it  may  ba 
aaid  that  nothing  but  the  truth  can  be  perceived.  It  ia  per- 
fectly clear,  then,  that  Mr.  Davis  did  not  get  his  argumen- 
tative discuaaion  at  bis  **  focus"  or  centre  of  truth.  There 
he  would  have  learned  simply  that  the  miraclea  of  Chrbt 
were  not  performed,  if  such  waa  the  case;  he  would  have 
learned  this  as  a  fact,  patent,  palpable,  incontrovertible— 
not  as  a  deduction  from  the  comparison  and  balaneing  of 
falsehood  and  truth ;  wherefore  we  submit  that  the  whole 
pretence  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  a 
auporior  and  unerring  source  of  knowledge,  ia  a  maie  sham 
and  piece  of  impudent  bamboozlament. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  artlelea  ara  accepted:  Memory— Coleridge— Seenaa  after  a  Shower-  Legend  of  the  Iron  Ci 
of  the  Fountain— Jessie  Duncan — Majr  Morton's  Fortnna. 
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THE     HEIR. LOOM. 


BT      MISS      MARTHA      BUSSELL. 


"  Why  do  you  not  have  these  diamonds  reset,  aunt 
Ellen  7"  asked  Kate  Bornie,  taking  from  her  aant's 
dressing-case  an  antique  bracelet.  "They  are 
much  too  splendid  to  serve  as  a  setting  to  that  wisp 
of  dead,  discolored  hair.  'Tis  like  giving  a  king's 
jewelled  daughter  to  a  dirty,  clownish  boor.  You 
most  let  me  send  them  to  L.'s  and  have  them  reset, 
or,  at  least,  have  that  faded  hair  replaced  by  some- 
thing more  in  keeping  with  the  brilliants.  They 
arrange  such  things  beautifully  there." 

"  No,  no,  Kate.  That  bracelet  is  an  heir-loom, 
ond  that  "  wisp  of  faded  hair*'  is  more  valuable  to 
me  than  the  diamonds  that  enclose  it.  There  are 
two  shades,  yon  see.  The  brown  belonged  to  an 
uncle  of  ours,  and  the  dark  once  hung  over  a  brow 
as  young  and  sunny  as  your  own ;  and — shall  I  say 
it,  Kate  ? — far  more  beautiful.  The  old  bracelet 
is  sadly  connected  with  our  family  history,  and 
therefore  sacred." 

"Indeed,  aunt!  Do  tell  me  the  story.  Who 
was  the  lady?  Mamma  died  when  I  was  so 
young,  and  I  have  seen  so  little  of  her  family  that 
r  am  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  its  history." 

"It  is  four  years  since  yon  were  at  Royston,  and 
you  were  then  quite  a  child,  but  you  can  scarcely 
have  forgotten  that  portrait  in  the  library  upon 
which  you  were  wont  to  gaze  so  often  and  caJi 
your  grave  uncle  John." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed.  I  remember  it  perfectly  well. 
A  calm,  lofly  face,  with  a  lingering  look  of  stern- 
ness that  was  not  quite  sabdoed  by  the  deep 
moamfiilnefls  brooding  in  the  lugfi  dark  eyes.    I 

Vol.  VIIL— No.  5. 


remember  it  more  particularly,  because  I  had  been 
reading  '  Sketches  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers,' 
and  that  face  was  my  ideal  of  St.  Augustine.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  hero,  but,  if  I  misuke  not,  the 
conflict  had  been  with  his  own  heart  rather  than 
mortal  foes." 

"  Well,  the  lady  of  whom  1  spoke  was  his  wife." 
"  His  wife,  aunt !    Was  he  ever  married  1" 
"  Yes,  Kate,  and  more  than  once  I  have  seen 
you  pause  to  read  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone, 
before  you  entered  the  old  church.*' 

**  What,  that  plain  pillar  of  white  marble  under 
the  willow,  with  the  simple  inscription  'Isabel, 
aged  17?'  I  thought  the  young  girl  buried  there 
was  grandmother's  sister." 

"  Your  mistake  was  very  natural ;  I  thought  the 
same  for  many  years.  But  a  sudden  and  very  pain- 
fill  event,  of  which  I  was  the  innocent  but  most  un- 
happy cause,  made  me  acquainted  with  the  truth. 
"  Your  mother  married  when  I  was  quite  a  little 
girl ;  and,  while  my  brothers  were  absent  pursuing 
their  studies,  I  was  left  quite  alone  at  Royston, 
with  mamma  and  uncle  John.  But  there  were 
several  pleasant  families  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  time  passed  rapidly  until  I  reached  my  eigh- 
teenth birth-day.  It  was  an  old  family  custom 
with  us  to  observe  all  such  days,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  party  was  to  be  more  splendid  than  usual, 
on  account  of  some  friends  from  Richmond  who 
were  expected  to  be  present.  My  young  friends 
and  I  had  teased  mamma  until  we  gained  her  con- 
sent to  close  the  festivities  with  a  series  of  tableaux 
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vivans.  The  scenes  selected  were  from  Scott's 
novels,  and  for  several  days  we  were  busy  arrang- 
ing the  important  a  (fair  of  costume. 

**  On  the  afternoon  preceding  ihe  festal  day,  my 
dress-maker  surprised  me  by  the  disagreeable  in- 
formation that  she  needed  more  material  to  finish 
my  dress.  It  was  impo^ible  to  match  it  in  the 
village,  but  fortunately  I  happened  to  remember 
that  I  had  sometimes  seen,  in  an  old  wardrobe  of 
my  grandmother's,  an  old-feshioned  silk  skirt  that 
would  nearly  match  the  *  Vich  Ian  Vohr*  plaid  of 
my  coliume,  for  I  had  the  ambition  to  represent 
Flora  Mac  Ivor  in  her  interview  with  Waverlcy 
at  the  spring.  The  old  wardrobe  was  full  of  old- 
fashioned,  disused  garments,  but  after  some  "search 
I  found  the  skirt  in  question.  As  I  drew  it  down, 
a  huge,  old-fashioned  pocket  fell  to  the  floor.  I 
picked  it  up  and  was  about  to  place  it  on  the  shelf, 
when  curiosity  induced  me  to  examine  its  con- 
tents. Among  a  handful  of  aseless  trash,  I  drew 
forth  this  bracelet.  Delighted  with  my  discovery, 
I  ran  hastily  down  stairs  to  show  it  to  mamma. 
As  I  was  crossing  the  hall  I  met  uncle  John.  I 
held  up  my  prize  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
his  sudden  palenera  startled  me.  Snatching  it 
from  my  hand;  and  leaning  heavily  against  the 
wall>  he  exclaimed,  *  Thank  God,  she  was  inno- 
cent !  but  r — ^he  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and,  still 
supporting  himself  by  the  wall,  reached  the  library 
door  and  shut  it  heavily  behind  him. 

"  I  was  so  amazed  at  the  whole  affair,  at  the 
sudden,  unaccountable  emotion  manifested  by  one 
who  was  invariably  so  calm  and  self-possessed,  that 
I  stood  for  some  moments  immovable,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door  through  which  he  had  dis- 
appeared. Then  I  sought  mamma  for  an  expla- 
nation. But  she  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  over- 
seeing the  preparations  for  our  fete.  It  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  I  found  an  opportunity  to  question 
her.  She  started  when  I  mentioned  ray  discovery 
of  the  bracelet,  questioned  me  particularly  as  to 
its  form  and  appearance,  and  seemed  scarcely  less 
moved  than  uncle  John  himself  She  mused  a 
few  moments,  and  then  hastily  summoning  uncle 
John's  servant,  an  old  man  who  had  grown  gray 
in  the  family,  she  spoke  a  few  words  to  him  in  a 
low  tone. 

**  They  proceeded  toward  the  library.  I  stole 
on  behind  them,  anxious  to  know  why  my  prize 
excited  so  much  emotion.  My  mother  paused  at 
the  door,  as  if  irresolute.  At  length  she  bade  old 
Thomas  knock.  He  obeyed,  once,  twice,  thrice ; 
but  there  was  no  answer. 

"  *  It  was  so  sudden,'  said  Thomas,  shaking  his 
head,  as  if  in  reply  to  a  glance  from  my  mother ; 
'  may  be  he  has  fainted,  or  had  a  fit.' 

**  *  True,  Thomas,*  she  said  ;  *  let  us  go  in.' 

"  They  entered  unobserved,  and  I  followed. 
The  west  window  was  open,  and  near  it,  in  his 


\ 


arm-chair,  sat  uncle  John,  apparently  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  some  object  on  the  desk 
before  him  as  not  to  observe  our  entrance.  Moth- 
er, advancing,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  in-^ 
Btantiy  shrunk  back,  pale  as  snow.  He  was  dead. 
One  of  his  hands  still  grasped  the  bracelet,  and 
before  him  lay  the  miniature  likeness  of  an  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  woman,  or  rather  girl. 

"  My  dear  Kate,  you  can  scarcely  conceive  what 
a  gloom  this  event  cast  over  our  house.  Oar  fete 
day  was  a  day  of  deep  mourning ;  for  lofty,  distant 
and  reserved  as  uncle  had  ever  been,  he  was,  nev- 
ertheless, uniformly  kind  and  considerate,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  us  all4|  The  servants,  especial- 
ly, were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  considered 
his  death,  at  this  time,  as  peculiarly  ominous  to  me. 
Their  forebodings  were  lost  on  me,  for  I  was  so 
horror-struck  at  the  thoil^ht  of  having  occasioned 
his  death  that  I  could  feel  little  else.  True,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  bracelet  must  be  connected  with 
some  painful  secret.  Still  a  feeling  of  self-condem- 
nation and  remorse  haunted  me,  until  I  became 
seriously  ill. 

"  Partly  to  divert  the  current  of  my  feelings, 
and  partly  to  gratify  my  very  natural,  anxious  cu- 
riosity, my  mother  narrated  the  history  of  uncle 
John,  as  far  as  it  was  connected  with  this  old 
bracelet.     It  was  as  follows.*' 

"  Your  uncle  John,"  she  said,  "  was  my  hus- 
band's youngest  brother.  He  was  quite  young 
when  his  father  died,  and  received  only  a  younger 
brother's  portion  of  the  estate ;  for  his  family,  like 
many  others  in  the  Old  Dominion,  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  old  English  notions  of  primogeni- 
ture. Of  course  he  was  early  destined  for  one  of 
the  professions.  He  chose  the  church.  Family 
ambition  would  have  been  more  fully  satisfied  if 
he  had  chosen  the  law,  where  his  splendid  talents 
might  have  borne  him  up  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  land.  But  he  eschewed  legal  quibbles  and 
party  politics,  and  silenced  objection  by  proving 
his  choice  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  noblest 
within  the  reach  of  man. 

'*  He  was  naturally  firm,  independent  and  reso- 
lute ;  and  these  qualities,  united  to  a  very  ardent 
and  imaginative  temperament,  gave  his  character 
a  marked  individuality,  even  in  boyhood.  Long 
before  he  commenced  his  studies  his  choice  was 
made  and  his  future  course  traced  out.  I  think 
he  sometimes  had  misgivings,  for  his  pride  and 
self-will  were  little  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
that  Divine  One  whose  ambassador  he  proposed 
to  be. 

"  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors ;  but  his 
sedentary  life  had  impaired  his  health,  and  he  was 
advised  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  warmer  climate. 
As  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  travel  a  year  or  two 
before  taking  orders,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  Afier 
an  absence  of  two  years  he  returned,  but  not  alone. 
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He  W08  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  youn^flit&lian  s 
orphan.  You  have  seen  her  portraitrbat,  exquis- 
ite as  it  is,  it  fails  to  show  her  sorpaasing  beauty. 
She  was  very  young,  in  fact  Utile  more  than  a 
child.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connexion  with 
his  well-known  predilections  in  favor  of  his  own  ^ 
country,  and  his  strong  prejudices  against  Italians, 
especially  Italian  women,  led  his  friends  to  regard 
this  marriage  with  extreme  surprise.  But  when 
we  looked  upon  her  surpassing  beauty,  and  saw 
the  deep  tenderness  of  his  manner  toward  her,  and 
the  devotion  with  which  she  returned  it,  we  could 
not  doubt  the  strength  of  the  tie  that  united  them. 
Indeed  she  clung  to  liim  with  a  fondness  that  to 
our  colder  manner  seemed  aUnost  puerile. 

"  John's  sisters  were  beautiful,  kind-hearted 
girls,  bui  they  belonged  to  that  class  that  one  has 
to  learn  to  love.  They  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  unkindness  to  their  brother's  wife  ; 
but  their  notions  of  etiquette  had  been  formed  in 
a  strict  school,  and  her  child-like,  impetuous  man- 
ners were  totally  at  variance  with  all  their  ideas 
of  matronly  propriety.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
shrank  from  their  cold  but  well-meaning  advances, 
and  their  high-bred  retenue  and  stately  politeness 
seemed  to  her  fervent  nature  cold  and  unfeeling. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  them;  and  it 
was  only  in  the  light  of  her  husband's  smile  that  s 
her  brilliant  mind  expanded  innd  put  forth  blossoms  ^ 
that  sometimes  compelled  even  prejudice  to  ad-  > 
mire.  1  had  been  married  scarcely  a  year,  and  § 
sympathized  deeply  in  the  triuU  of  the  young  s 
stranger,  for  I  well  remembered  my  fiist  intro-  -> 
duction  to  the  stately  ladies  of  Royslon  Hail.  '^ 

"I  determined  to  win  her  love,  but  the  sudden 
illness  of  my  mother  called  me  away  and  it  was 
some  weeks  before  I  rejoined  the  family  at  Roy- 
slon. I  had  not  been  there  long  before  I  fell  con- 
vinced thai  some  spirit  of  evil  was  at  work  between 
those  two  fond  hearts.  Though  Isabel  still  started 
at  the  sound  of  her  husband's  footstep,  and  the 
bright  blood  still  flushed  her  cheek,  she  no  longe)^ 
sprang  forward  to  meet  and  welcome  him  with 
caresses,  as  had  been  her  custom,  when  anything 
occurred  to  draw  him  from  her  side  for  a  short 

time. 

**  In  pursuance  of  his  early  plan,  John  was  about 
to  be  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  our  parish 
church  was  to  be  the  field  of  his  labor.  This  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  some  other  influences,  had 
roused  in  him  all  those  early  prejudices  that  had 
been  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  magic  influence  of 
love.  It  was  evident  that,  while  he  still  worship- 
ped his  beautiful  wife,  he  was  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  eradicate  every  trace  of  her  foreign  birth 
and  education.  His  eye  still  noted  all  her  move- 
ments, but  something  of  the  glance  of  the  censor 
began  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  lover.  He  had 
learned  to  dread  the  calm,  reproving  glance  of 


Anna,  and  the  curving  of  Margaret's  lip,  when- 
ever Isabel  was  guilty  of  some  girlish  action  or  re- 
mark not  in  accordance  with  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety. Isabel  felt  keenly  on  such  occasions,  and 
when  she  would  have  hid  her  face  and  her  confu- 
sion in  her  husband's  bosom,  she  felt  repelled  by 
this  new  expression  of  his  eye. 

*'  The  perfect  love  that  casteth  oat  fear  waa  no 
longer  theirs.  They  felt  tliis,  for  all  such  things 
must  tell  on  the  happiness  of  wedded  life,  and  dim, 
impalpable  suspicions  began  to  creep  into  their 
Eden,  though  neither  of  them  apprehended  the  true 
cause. 

"  They  soon  removed  to  the  pleasant  parsonage 
that  was  henceforth  to  be  their  home.  For  a  tine 
every  thing  seemed  to  go  well.  John  was  exceed- 
ingly scrupuloutf  in  all  the  proprieties  and  duties 
of  his  station,  and  Isabel  strove  to  become,  in  every 
respect,  what  he  so  earnestly  wished  her,  a  coun- 
try clergyman's  wife.  Every  thing  about  the  house 
and  grounds  bore  witness  to  her  exquisite  taste,  as 
well  as  her  progress  in  domestic  life. 

**  Our  house  was  crowded  with  company  daring 
the  summer,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  balla, 
parties  and  excursions.  At  first  John  and  his  young 
wife  often  joined  us,  and  her  wondrous  beauty  was 
the  theme  of  all  tongues.  But,  after  a  while,  they 
began  to  decline  our  invitations,  and,  at  length, 
withdrew  almost  entirely  fix>m  our  society.  To 
all  our  remonstrances  John  pleaded  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  necessary  to  one  of  his  profession ;  and 
when  my  husband,  with  whom  they  were  both 
great  favorites,  begged  Isabel  to  unite  her  influence 
with  ours,  she  shook  her  head  and  replied  with  a 
bright  smile, '  No,  no.  I  am  so  happy  to  be  alone 
once  more.  We  saw  scarcely  any  society  in  dear 
Italy,  and  we  were  so  happy,  so  very  happy.' 

*'  But  alas  for  the  hearts  that  have  given  en- 
trance to  the  evil  spirits  of  fear,  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion !  Alas  for  the  young  wife's  dream  of  hap- 
piness!    It  came  not  again. 

'*  To  casual  observers  all  seemed  well.  Our 
young  guests  termed  the  parsonage  a  second  Eden, 
and  Anna  and  Margaret  spoke  commendingly  of 
Isabel's  housekeeping.  No  one  seemed  to  observe 
the  wearied,  listless  look  of  her  sweet  face,  or  the 
nervous  restlessness  of  her  manner,  whenever  she 
caught  the  hawk-like  glance  of  her  husband  fixed 

upon  her.    And  those  rapid,  searching  glances 

so  keen,  so  full  of  watchful  scrutiny,  so  strangely 
in  contrast  with  that  quiet  happiness,  that  perfect 
fusion  of  heart  and  mind  which  had  marked  their 
intercourse  on  their  first  arrival — what  did  they 
mean? 

"  Among  the  guests  at  the  Hall  was  young  Pey- 
ton of  South  Carolina.  He  was  both  poet  and 
painter,  and  with  his  exquisite  appreciation  of  the 
delicate  and  beautiful,  Isabel's  beauty  could  not 
but  be  to  him  a  never-ending  source  of  inspiration 
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and  delight  As  a  relation  he  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  often  at  the  panonage,  and  even 
the  coldnen  and  reaenre  of  John  were  not  proof 
againtt  the  fascination  of  hie  words,  and  more  than 
once  his  rich  humor  hrought  back  the  old  smile  to 
the  lip  of  Isabel. 

"  Sometimes  he  woald  persaade  them  to  join 
our  walks  or  drives,  but  this  happened  rarely,  and 
it  was  plain  that  John  grew  daily  more  reserved, 
and  sometimes  toward  Isabel  even  cspricious. 
One  day  we  planned  an  ezcumion  to  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  and  John's 
fondness  for  boating  led  us  to  hope  that  he  would 
join  us.  But  he  coldly  and  peremptorily  refused 
our  invitation,  and  we  were  about  to  go  on,  when 
my  husband,  vexed  at  what  he  termed  his  monk- 
ish obstinacy,  langhinglv  declared  that  we  would 
rob  him  of  Isabel.  To  my  surprise  he  immediate- 
ly requested  her  to  accompany  us,  saying,  in  what 
seemed  to  roe  a  bitter  tone,  that  he  should  be '  very 
sorry  to  have  her  deprived  of  any  pleasure  on  his 
account.' 

*'  Margaret  gaily  commended  his  wisdom,  and 
rang  the  bell  herself  to  order  isabers  hat  snd 
shawl.  There  was  something  in  his  tone  that  fell 
*  coldly  on  the  young  wife's  heart.  She  turned 
hastily  away  and  stood  gazing  through  the  open 
window,  while  her  fingers  toyed  nervously  with  the 
clasp  of  this  bracelet,  which  she  always  wore,  I 
did  not  then  know  why,  though  for  them  it  seemed 
to  possess  an  interest  &r  beyond  what  its  real  value 
would  warrant.  Perhaps  the  memories  linked 
with  it  gave  it  a  kind  of  talismanic  power ;  but 
whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  they  evi- 
dently viewed  it  as  mysteriously  connected  wiih 
Vheir  happinesa. 

<*  She  unclasped  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  while 
she  drew  on  her  gloves  and  arranged  her  hat  and 
scarf.  Peyton  took  it  up,  and  began  a  fanciful 
speculation  on  the  difference  between  its  real  value 
and  the  price  at  which  her  heart  held  it,  probably 
as  the  gift  of  some  friend.  She  smiled  faintly  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  receive  it,  but  he  gallantly 
passed  it  around  her  arm  and  clasped  it.  As  I 
looked  up  I  caught  John's  eye.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment,  but  the  expression  terrified  me.  It  haunt- 
ed me  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Could  he 
be  jealous  of  her?  Again  and  again  the  question 
came  up,  and  each  time  my  eye  sought  the  sweet, 
thoughtful  face  of  Isabel  for  a  solution.  She  was 
unusually  silent  and  abstracted,  and  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  raillery  of  our  companions, 
on  the  subj«>ct  of  John's  seclusion,  pained  her.  On 
our  way  home  we  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
shower.  Unfortunately  we  had  sent  the  carriages 
home,  preferring  to  return  on  foot,  and  as  there 
was  no  shelter  at  hand  we  were  obliged  to  proceed 
in  the  rain.  When  we  reached  the  Hall  we  were 
thoroughly  drenched. 


'*  Mbch  against  her  will,  we  persuaded  Isabel 
to  stop  at  the  Hall  and  wait  for  the  carriage.  We 
insisted  that  the  must  put  off  her  wet  dress,  and 
Margaret  gaily  proposed  to  supply  her  with  a  fit- 
ting costume  from  the  wardrobe  of  her  grand- 
mother. Our  younger  guests  caught  her  words. 
They  were  in  high  spirits,  and  resolved  to  carry 
out  their  frolic  by  dressing  in  mosquerade.  The 
old  wardrobes  were  ransacked — gowns  and  skirts 
drawn  forth  that  had  not  seen  the  light  for  fifty 
years.  Isabel  put  on  a  rose-colored  satin  slip  that 
had  belonged  to  her  husband's  great  aunt.  It  was 
very  becoming  to  her,  and  amid  the  compliments 
of  the  gentlemen,  she  entered  the  carriage  that 
had  been  ordered  to  take  her  home. 

**  The  next  day  Peyton  received  letters  that  re- 
quired his  immediate  presence  at  home,  and,  much 
to  our  regret,  departed.  Some  time  after  he  lefY 
John  came  in.  He  was  very  pale,  but  apparently 
in  high  spirits.  He  talked  incessantly,  rapidly 
changing  from  one  topic  to  another.  lie  laughed 
with  the  young  ladies,  and  his  whole  manner  was 
so  unusual  that  I  began  to  thiuk  him  insane.  At 
length  he  turned  to  Margaret,  and  said  care- 
lessly— 

**  *  Isabel  left  her  bracelet  here  yesterday.  I  will 
take  it  home  if  you  please.' 

"*  Indeed!'  she  replied,'  I  have  not  seen  it.  It 
is  probably  in  my  room,'  where  she  dressed.  I 
will  go  look  for  it.' 

**The  bracelet  was  not  to  be  found.  Anna, 
Margaret  and  myself  searche'd  the  house  thor- 
oughly, but  without  success. 

"  *  Is  she  sure  she  had  it  when  we  reached  the 
Hall  1  She  may  have  lost  it  at  the  lake)  or  dur- 
ing our  walk  home.' 

" '  Oh,  she  did  not  lose  it,'  cried  Mary  Ashton ; 
<  I  saw  it  on  her  arm  when  we  turned  the  avenue. 
Peyton  was  speaking  to  her  about  it.' 

"  A  quick  flush  passed,  over  John's  face.  As  if 
to  avoid  our  questions  and  conjectures,  he  changed 
the  subject  abruptly,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  with- 
drew. 

*'  What  I  had  seen  that  day  filled  me  with  deep 
concern.     I  was  certain  that  John  was  jealous  of 
his  wife.     Poor  Isabel !     I  felt  that  she  was  inno- 
cent and  pure  as  an  angel.    The  next  morning 
;   we  started  on  a  visit  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
!    We  had  tried,  in  vain,  to  persuade  John  to  join 
!   our  party.    It  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  we 

>  aBLVf  them  again. 

I  "  When  we  returned  Isabel  was  sufiering  from 
\  a  violent  brain-fever.  Our  old  housekeeper,  who 
»  was  a  great  fiivorite  with  John,  had  been  with  her 
I   most  of  the  time.    From  her  we  learned  that  she 

>  was  delirious,  and  that  the  physicians  gave  no 

>  hope  of  her  recovery.  In  reply  to  my  eager  ques- 
\   tions,  she  said — 

!       "  *  I  think,  madam,  the  poor  lady  is  dreadfully 
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worried  about  that  bracelet.  JShe  ravea  about  it 
coDstantly,  and  seema  to  think  the  young  ladiea 
know  where  it  is.  It  ia  enough  to  break  one'a 
heart  to  hear  her  beg  them  to  give  it  up,  and  not 
to  drive  her  mad.  Poor  lady !  She  is  mad  enough 
now,  and  Mr.  .lohn  ia  not  much  better.  He  baa 
hardly  eaten  or  slept  since  she  has  been  ill.  He 
keeps  in  his  darkened  room,  where  one  can  hear 
him  pacing  the  floor  all  night  Jong.  Indeed,  if  I 
did  not  know  how  fond  he  was  of  her,  I  should 
think  he  had  been  very  angry  with  her  for  losing 
it,  for  she  talks  wildly  of  something  he  has  said  to 
her,  and  begs  him  not  to  say  it  again,  for  it  is 
breaking  her  heart.' 

"  Anna  and  Margaret  were  wholly  unprepared 
for  this.  Their  coldness  and  prejadice  vanished  be- 
fore this  intelligence  of  Isabel's  danger  and  John's 
misery.  Without  staying  to  change  our  dresses, 
we  hastened  to  the  parsonage. 

'*  Somewhat  prepared  as  I  was, I  could  not  help 
starting  when  John  entered  the  room.  Twenty 
years'  experience  of  the  ordinary  sorrows  of  life 
could  not  have  fixed  such  traces  of  misery  on  his 
face  and  form.  He  pre5«ed  our  hands  in  silence, 
and  when  your  father  asked  in  a  whisper, '  Is  there 
no  hope,  John  ?' he  shook  his  head,  and,  leaning 
over  the  table,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The 
silence  of  the  room  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
Dc.  G.  His  replies  to  our  questions  were  guarded. 
It  seemed  that  he  wished  to  imply  hope,  ihougu 
he  saw  none,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  us  permis- 
sion to  see  her  convinced  me  that  he  considered 
her  beyond  all  earthly  aid. 

"  Isabel's  room  opened  into  a  small  ante-cham- 
ber, and  here  we  left  John  and  my  husband,  while 
we  entered  with  the  doctor.  She  was  lying  with 
her  face  toward  the  wall,  speaking  rapidly  in  Ital- 
ian, while  her  fingers  moved  restlessly  over  the 
light  drapery  of  the  bed.  She  quickly  caught  our 
stealthy  footsteps,  and  with  the  strength  of  fever 
sprang  up  in  the  bed  and  stretching  out  her  arms, 
exclaimed — 

"<0h,  give  it  back!  for  God's  sake  give  it 
back !' 

"John  darted  forward  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms  as  she  fell  back  exhausted, and  the  physician 
hastily  signed  for  us  to  leave  the  room. 

"  We  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sat 
silently  gazing  at  each  other  through  our  tears. 
In  a  few  moments  the  physician  entered  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  said — 

"  *  The  patient  has  recognized  you,  madam,  and 
insists  so  wildly  on  seeing  you  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  humor  her.  There  ia  not  the  slightest 
danger  to  be  apprehended,*  he  added,  seeing  me 
glance  inquiringly  toward  my  husband. 

"*  Oh,  go,  by  all  means,  Harriet,'  said  your  fa- 
ther. *  I  will  escort  the  girls  home  and  return 
for  you.' 


**  When  I  again  entered  the  room,  John  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  his  &ce  concealed  in  the 
drapery,  and  Isabel's  own  maid  and  another  atten- 
dant were  watching  at  her  side.  Her  bright,  rest- 
less  eye  was  fixed  on  the  door,  and  as  I  approached 
and  leaned  over  her,  a  wild  gleam  broke  over  her 
ftice,  and  she  caught  my  hand  with  a  strength  that 
seemed  to  me  almost  superhuman,  as  she  ex- 
claimed— 

'*' You  will  gel  it  back  for  me!  I  know  you 
will  get  it !  Your  eye  is  soft  and  your  heart  lb 
not  so  cold.  Oh,  get  it  back,  and  we  will  be  so 
happy  again !' 
^  **  She  began  to  sing  an  Italian  air  that  I  had 
>  often  heard  her  sing  to  John,  while  they  were  with 
^  us  at  the  Hall,  as  they  sat  in  the  old  garden  arbor 
or  lingered  arm  in  arm  on  the  terrace  in  the  moon- 
light. Faint  and  trembling  as  it  rose  from  those 
fever-parched  lips,  its  efiect  on  John  was  fearfuL 
His  form  shook  with  suppressed  agony,  and,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  left  the  room. 

"  Isabel  paused  in  her  strain,  and  drawing  my 
face  down  to  hers,  whispered — 

" '  Is  he  dead  7    He  did  not  look  so  once !    Ah, 
we  are  all  dead ! — this  dark,  cold  place  is  the   * 
grave.' 

**  She  felt  my  tears  upon  her  cheek  and  went 
on — 

'* '  Why  do  you  weep  ?  It  is  pleasant  to  die 
and  go  to  heaven.  I  thought  earth  was  heaven 
once  ;  but  ah,  it  grew  so  cold,  so  cold  !' 

"  I  laid  my  head  on  her  pillow  and  tried  to 
soothe  her,  though  my  voice  was  choked  with 
tears.  She  grew  more  quiet,  but  still  retained  my 
hand  in  hers,  and  thus  for  hours  I  sat  listening  to 
her  low,  incoherent  murmurs  in  the  liquid  lan- 
guage of  Italy.  Late  in  the  evening  I  returned  to 
the  Hall. 

"  The  next  morning  Isabel  was  no  better,  and 
after  dinner  I  received  a  message  from  John,  re- 
questing my  presence  at  the  parsonage.  She  was 
wilder  than  ever,  haunted  by  the  idea  that  they 
were  about  to  bury  her  under  a  mountain  of  ice. 

"  Toward  nightfall  she  grew  more  quiet,  and 
seeing  how  closely  she  watched  my  slightest  move- 
ment, I  determined  to  stay  by  her  through  the 
night.  At  an  early  hour  i  dismissed  one  of  the 
attendants,  and  the  other  slept  soundly  on  a  couch 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Isabel  had  hardly  closed 
her  eyes  for  nearly  a  week,  but  toward  midnight 
I  was  delighted  to  see  the  swollen  lids  close  slow- 
ly over  the  sunken  orbs,  and  I  scarcely  breathed 
for  fear  of  disturbing  her  broken  slumbers.  As  I 
sat  watching  with  awakened  hope  her  slightest 
movement,  I  heard  a  low  footfall  behind  me,  and 
the  next  instant  John  stood  by  my  side.  I  placed 
my  finger  on  my  lip,  and  pointed  to  the  bed. 

"He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  on  her  sunken  features.    At  length  he 
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roBe  and  bent  low  over  her,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
press  his  lif>8  to  hers.  But  ere  they  touched,  he 
started  as  if  stung  by  some  bitter  thought,  and 
turning  hastily  left  the  room.  As  the  hours  .went 
on  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  as  he 
paced  the  floor  of  his  library  below.  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  my  suspicions  were  correct.  Jealousy 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  this  misery,  but  on 
what  grounds  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  I  de- 
termined  to  know  the  truth,  and  waking  the  at- 
tendant, I  left  her  to  watch  by  Isnbel,  who  was 
now  awake  but  perfectly  quiet,  while  I  descended 
to  the  library.  John  was  leaning  gloomily  over 
the  table,  and  the  dim  light  of  the  untrimmed 
lamp  made  him  app«»ar  more  ghastly  than  before. 
He  started  up  as  I  entered,  and  attempted  to 
speak,  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips.  Intuitively 
catching  his  meaning  from  their  motion,  I  re- 
plied— 

" '  No,  thank  God !  She  lives !  and  this  short 
slumber  is  full  of  hope  !' 

"  He  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  slowly  repeating 
the  words  *  full  of  hope,*  as  if  they  conveyed  to  Mm 
no  meaning. 

"  I  sat  down  by  his  side,  and,  laying  my  hand 
on  his  arm,  said — 

"  *  You  are  suffering  scarcely  less  than  Isabel, 
John.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  from 
me  that  the  true  cause  of  all  this  misery  lies  far 
beyond  the  physician's  penetration  or  skill.  Even 
her  ravings  indicate  this,  and  I  know  that  you  are 
both  the  victims  of  some  frightful  mistake.  Do 
not  turn  away  from  me.  I  have  loved  her  from 
the  first,  and  for  her  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  I 
entreat  you  tell  me  the  true  cause  of  all  this.* 

"*Do  you  need  to  ask,  Harriet?*  he  replied, 
suddenly  removing  his  hands  from  his  face,  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  glance  that  would  read  my 
soul.  '  Musi  I  repeat  the  story  of  my  dishonor 
and  her  guilt  to  one  who  has  suspected,  aye, 
known  the  truth  for  months  past.  Go,  go ;  your 
words  sound  like  taunts.* 

***I  will  not  go,*  I  replied,  resolutely, 'until  I 
have  vindicated  myself  and  your  helpless  wife 
from  such  black  aspersions.  You  loved  her  once, 
and  by  the  memory  of  that  love  you  sfiall  hear  me.' 
*•  *  Loved  her  once  !  Woman,  would  you  drive 
me  mad  ?  Can  such  a  frail,  feeble  thing  as  you 
even  guess  at  the  strength  of  that  love !'  He 
shook  off  my  hand.  Arose  and  paced  the  floor  with 
rapid  strides. 

"'Harriet,'  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  calmness, 
as  he  at  length  paused  before  me,  *  I  have  said 
that  you  have  long  known  the  truth,  but  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  Guilty,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  I  do  not  believe  her.  But 
is  there  no  guilt  in  the  feeling  that  leads  a  wife  to 
shrink  from  her  husband's  eye ;  to  avoid  his  pres- 
ence ;  to  tremble  and  grow  embarrassed  when  he 


speaks?  No  violation  of  purity  in  listening  to 
words  and  glances  of  admiration  from  another ;  in 
permitting  the  familiar  approaches  of  another  save 
her  husband  ?  All  this  you  have  seen.  That 
bracelet — it  was  my  gift  to  her  on  the  day  of  our 
betrothal,  consecrated  by  a  thousand  memories 
and  hopes.  Yon  saw  Attn  clasp  it  on  her  arm. 
Do  pure-hearted  women  permit  such  things!  Yoa 
know  the  story  of  its  loss.  Why,  if  she  realty  lost 
it,  did  she  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  from  me  ? 
Why  answer  my  simple  inquiries  with  such  con- 
fusion and  equivocation?  Why  add  falsehood  to 
dishonor?' 

"  *  John,  for  months  you  have  been  teaching  her 
to  fear  you.  Tkit  is  what  I  have  known.  Yoa 
could  not  be  superior  to  the  criticisms  that  her 
foreign  manners  and  undisgnised  affection  for  you 
elicited.  You  became  an  exacting  censor.  This 
is  what  I  have  Seen.  You  sought  to  change  her 
yery  nature,  in  order  to  make  her  like  the  cold, 
stately  women  around  her.  She  had  none  but 
you.  She  loved  you  almost  to  idolatry,  and  show- 
ed it  like  a  pure-minded  Italian  girl.  Yon  re- 
pelled her,  to  make  her  like  others  in  the  land  of 
strangers  to  which  you  had  brought  her.  This 
is  what  I  have  seen  for  months.  And  when  she 
grew  timid  and  sad,  you  filled  up  the  measure 
of  wrong  by  your  capricious  manners  and  your 
unreasonable  jealousy.  Guilty!  you  know  better ! 
She  has  not  received  such  familiarities  from  an- 
other.    She  is  pure  as  an  angel  !* 

"  I  burst  into  tears.  John  had  remained  stand- 
ing before  me,  as  if  astonished  at  my  excitement. 
He  sank  to  the  floor  with  a  deep  groan.  Fright- 
ened, almost  wild  with  excitement,  I  summoned 
the  servants  to  his  assistance,  and  went  to  Isabel. 
He  soon  recovered,  and  wished  to  be  left  alone. 
I  too  would  be  alone,  and  persuaded  the  girl  to 
lie  down  in  the  ante-chamber. 

"  I  took  my  station  by  Isabel's  pillow,  and  tried 
to  compose  my  thoughts,  but  I  grew  more  and 
more  nervous.  It  seemed  as  if  the  heavy  misery 
weighing  down  those  two  young  hearts  had  set- 
tled on  my  own.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  morning ! 
At  length  I  rested  my  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
tried  once  more  to  escape  the  sense  of  misery  that 
haunted  me.  Presently  a  hand  was  laid  on  my 
head,  and  a  broken  voice  whispered — 

'*  •  God  bless  you  forever,  Harriet ." 

*'  It  was  John.  His  face  bore  traces  of  a  bitter 
struggle.  I  made  no  reply,  but  gently  withdraw- 
ing my  hand  from  beneath  Isabel's  cheek,  resigned 
my  seat  to  him.  He  drew  her  poor,  fever-stricken 
head  to  his  bosom,  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  I 
flung  myself  on  the  couch,  and  when  the  morning 
light  awoke  me  from  an  uneasy  slumber,  her  head 
still  rested  on  his  bosom,  while  the  kind  physician 
stood  by,  speaking  words  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. 
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*<  There  wai  evidently  a  favorable  change  in 
her  dieeaae.  For  two  or  three  days  Dr.  G.  spoke 
hopefully  of  her  recovery.  John  bong  over  her 
night  and  day,  but  I  doubt  if  she  ever  really  re- 
cognized him.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  seemed  as 
if  his  low,  fond  tones  touched  some  chord  as  yet 
undiBturbed  by  disease,  and  a  happy  smile  would 
flit  over  her  hce,  bnt  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
On  the  third  day  she  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and 
the  next  Sabbath  we  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

*'  John's  grief  was  neither  wild  nor  violent,  but 
every  one  who  looked  upon  his  face  felt  that  it 
was  feaHbl.  His  parishioners  shook  their  heads 
sadly  when  they  saw  his  blanched  hair  and  bent 
form,  and  said  that  their '  young  pastor  was  brok- 
en-hearted by  the  death  of  his  beautiful  wife,'  but 
none  knew  how  literally  true  were  their  words. 

"  Once  only  did  he  ever  refer  to  oar  midnight 
interview.  It  was  not  long  after  her  death,  when 
he  applied  to  be  released  from  his  spiritual  charge 
over  the  parish. 

"  *  I  thought,  in  my  pride,  to  show  them  the 


better  way,  Harriet,'  he  said ;  '  but  the  blind  may 
not  lead  the  blind  any  longer.  You,  alone,  dared 
to  show  me  my  heart  as  it  really  was,  and  for  this 
and  all  your  kindness  may  God  bless  you  !' 

"He  travelled  many  years,  but  when  he  heard 
how  sorrow  had  stricken  me,  he  returned  home 
and  stood  by  my  side  through  many  bitter  trials, 
and  by  his  earnest,  simple  faith  taught  me  to  trust 
in  Him  'in  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning.' 

'  That  bracelet  is  the  one  Isabel  lost.  It  must 
have  been  taken  up  unwittingly  by  some  of  our 
guests  and  thrust  into  that  old  pocket.  The  rush 
of  recollections  that  the  sight  of  it  reca^ed  was 
too  much  for  the  feeble,  sorely  tried  nerves  of  the 
old  man,  and  he  sank  beneath  them/' 

'<  Such  was  my  mother's  story.  Do  you  wonder 
now,  Kate,  that  I  prize  those  locks  of  faded  hair 
more  highly  than  the  diamonds  V 

The  fair  young  girl  looked  up  through  her  tears, 
and  pressing  the  old  bracelet  reverently  to  her  lips, 
laid  it  silently  in  the  casket. 


THE   FOREST   MAIDEN. 


BT      J.      HA&EN. 


Thb  warm  aotumn  ran  In  the  wast  was  deciininf , 
And  deep  in  the  shade  lay  the  Tallies  below, 

Bat  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  river's  broad  l>osom, 
The  clouds  overhanging,  were  all  in  a  flow  : 


To  thee  looked  our  people  to  lead  them  to  triumph, 
To  thee  in  affliction  for  counsel  they  came, 

Bj'the  good  thou  wert  loved,  but  the  wicked  reviled  thee, 
And  trembled  with  fear  at  the  sound  of  thy  name. 


When  I  saw  a  dark  raald  of  the  forest  before  me, 
On  a  moas-covered  mound  kneeling  sad  and  forlorn, 

And  her  wail  as  I  sat  *neath  the  oak's  spreading  branches, 
To  me  on  the  wings  of  the  zephyr  was  borne. 

"  I  have  come,"  she  exclaimed, "  from  the  wide-spreading 
prairie, 

Where  linger  our  people,  a  heart-broken  band, 
I  have  severed  each  tie,  on  thy  green  grave  to  lay  me, 

And  join  thoe,  my  love,  in  the  bright  spirit-land. 


For  our  homes  and  our  hunting  grounds  long  didst  thou 
battle, 

But  wisdom  availed  not,  and  valor  was  vain, 
For  the  white  men,  like  leaves  of  ihe  forest  In  nanber, 

Swept  over  the  land,  and  my  hero  was  slain. 

Then  longer  to  live,  though  'moog  fond  ones,  without  thee, 
Is  more  than  my  grief-stricken  spirit  can  bear. 

And  1  know  that  the  land  thon  art  fn  most  be  dreary. 
And  cheerless  to  thee,  when  thy  love  is  nut  there. 


They  tell  roe  the  earth  a  as  lovely  as  ever, 
The  streams  are  as  sparkling,  the  sky  ia  as  dear, 

Tbatthe flowers  are  as  fragrant,  the  birds  sing  assweetly— 
To  me  all  is  gloomy,  for  thou  art  not  here  1 


Methinks  thon  art  chiding  me  now  that  I  tarry ! 

I'm  coming,  I'm  coming,  my  loved  one,  to  thee !" 
Then  poising  a  kntft,  in  her  bosom  she  plunged  it, 

The  lift-blood  gnahed  forth,  and  her  spirit  was  flree ! 


O,  valiant  wert  thou  when  onr  home  was  invaded, 
And  swift  as  the  eagle  to  pounce  on  the  foe, 

Bnt  the  light  of  that  home  when  the  danger  was  over. 
The  maiden's  kind  heart  could  leas  gentleness  show. 


We  buried  the  maid  by  the  side  of  her  lover ; 

The  last  linreriog  sunbeam  illumines  their  graveii 
And  the  wild  mountain  ash  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries, 

Like  tea^drops  of  blood  o'er  their  resting  place  waves. 


THE     DYING     BOY. 


BT      JBROHB     A.      XABBT. 


At,  weep,  yoong  mother,  weep !  that  boy  will  die-* 

Your  loved,  your  beautiAil  and  only  one ! 
The  winf  ofdeath  if  o*er  him.    Every  ligh 

Comet  itragirliof  fainter  from  his  lip  of  ftone ; 
A  closing  weight  restf  on  his  asure  eye, 

Lilce  evening*!  folding  touch  on  some  btae  flower ; 
Gase  there— while  yet  to  thine  it  may  reply, 

And  thoa  mey'st  thrill  onto  its  love-lit  power ! 


Oh,  the  deep  sense  of  rarest  eestaey 

*Twere  Tain  to  tell,  that  in  thy  heart  had  birth. 
When  he,  a  rosy  oreatore,  graceful,  free. 

Played  at  thy  tide  and  revetted  in  his  mirth  ; 
Or,  when  *mid  starry  silence  thou  didst  wake, 

To  watch,  while  pillowed  on  thy  arm  he  lay, 
And  the  lone  vigil  kept  for  his  dear  sake, 

And  heard  his  low  and  dove-like  breathings  play ! 


Thou  wih  not  deem  it  so  !  though  day  by  day 

Thou*Bt  seen,  with  all  thy  woman-tendemesi, 
The  smile  upon  his  (hce  more  dimly  play. 

His  look  betray  more  pleading  languidoeas ; 
And  seen  decay  with  desecrating  stealth 

His  vermeil  cheek  deapoiling  of  Its  bloom, 
His  floating  ringlets  of  their  lustrous  wealth, 

And  flinging  there  the  stillness  of  the  tomb. 


Wo !  for  thee,  mother,  wo !  the  wildering  bliss 

Bueh  moments  gave  thee,  thine  can  be  no  more; 
Like  a  sweet  dream  'twiU  Ikde— yet  oh,  thott*lt  taim 

Its  apell,  so  rarisbing  thy  boeom*s  core ; 
Tears  may  roll  on  and  thou  may*st  linger  here 

When  every  rose  leaf  of  the  heart  is  shed, 
Tet  wilt  thou  mourn,  with  many  a  burning  tear, 

The  early  loat,  the  beautiful,  the  dead  I 


Ah,  *tis  no  fhatasy !  the  stricken  thiog 

That  Hke  a  wounded  bird  lies  quivering  there. 
Was  late  thy  bright-eyed  boy,  whose  spirit*s  wing 

So  much  of  radiance  owned,  and  freedom  rare ; 
Ay,  part  of  Am  young  self  delight  so  grew. 

That  Joy  became  a  trembler  In  tAy  breast ; 
And  his  strange  loveliness  so  rich  a  hue 

Lent  round,  earth  seemed  in  Eden-newness  dresaed. 


Tet  cheer  thee,  now.    Ht  seeks  those  homes  on  high. 

Where  love*s  blue  skies  bend  tenderly  above ; 
And  the  sweet  winds  that  wander  nerer  sigh 

By  hoary  ruin  or  aitumnal  grove ; 
He  is  (00  finely  wrought  to  languish  where 

The  rainbow  arches  but  to  melt  away ; 
And  every  lovely  sound  and  vbion  fair, 

Swells  but  the  dirge,  the  trophies  of  decay ! 


A    LIFE-SCENE. 


BT    C.    8. 


Sprin e  came — and  she  was  fair ; 

White  violets  bloomed  her  hair, 

As  she  tripped,  in  youthAil  pride. 

By  the  river*s  sedgy  side. 

And  no  sweeter  sound  was  heard. 

Than  her  voice,  which,  like  a  bird, 

In  ringing  rapture  rose, 

To  break  the  mon*s  repose.  ^ 


Next,  Antuma  eame-~and  mild. 
Her  soft  eyes  on  us  smiled ; 
But  tears  had  worn  away 
Their  former  brilliant  play. 
No  more  she  twined  her  hair, 
With  rose  and  violet  fair ; 
Her  footsteps  sought  no  more, 
The  river*s  sedgy  shore. 


Then  Summer  came— and  bright. 
As  starry  gleams  of  light, 
Her  epringiag  form  was  seen 
To  cross  the  village  green. 
Blush-roses,  bathed  in  dew. 
Their  fragrance  round  her  threw, 
But  Ikint  her  smile  had  growa» 
And  low  her  voice's  tone. 
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Last,  Winter  came— and  low 
She  slept  beneath  the  snow, 
Secure  from  every  grief; 
For  death  had  brought  relief  I 
Thus  fade  the  blowom -blooms, 
That  love*s  hot  breath  ebnenmes; 
Thus  fall  the  blighted  flowers 
Beneath  love's  scorching  ehowefs. 


HOW   TO    RUIN   A   YOUNG   MAN. 


AN    OWBR   TRUB    TALB. 


BT      BSNRT     G.      LBE. 


I  KNEW  a  young  man  who  sowed  wild  oate  for 
several  years  and  reaped  more  than  one  onfrnitful 
harvest.  At  best  he  found  this  a  very  unprofitable 
business,  and  again  and  again  made  resolutions  to 
do  better.  At  last  he  became  involved  in  sundry 
small  debts,  and  the  holders  of  them,  discovering 
that  there  was  something  like  risk  in  the  bnsiness, 
grew  very  urgent,  and  my  friend,  whom  I  will  call 
Albert  Armour,  found  himself  much  annoyed  by 
demands  which,  though  willing,  he  was  not  able 
to  meet  with  promptness.  To  make  things  worse, 
the  only  employer  in  the  trade  at  which  he  wrought 
gave  up  business,  and  Albert  was  thrown  entirely 
out  of  work.  The  entire  prostration  of  business  in 
the  country  reduced  the  demand  for  workmen  in 
his  line  in  neighboring  cities,  and  he  therefore  had 
DO  inducement  to  go  to  other  places  to  seek  for 
employment.  Besides  himself  there  was  in  the 
city  another  young  man  who  followed  the  same 
trade,  and  as  there  always  existed  a  small  demand 
for  articles  which  they  alone  could  manufacture, 
they  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  up  in  a  small 
way  themselves.  I  had  not  seen  Albert  for  some 
months,  when  one  day  he  called  upon  me.  He 
had  changed  much  for  the  worse  in  appearance, 
and  there  was  about  him  a  look  of  concern  almost 
approaching  to  distress. 

"Albert,  how  do  you  do?"  I  said,  extending  my 
hand,  for  I  was  really  pleased  to  see  him. 

"  Tolerable,  what's  left  of  me,"  he  replied,  sad- 
ly, and  with  a  look  of  diame. 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ]"  I  asked. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  he  said. 

"How  comes  that,  Albert?" 

**  Old  Turnpenny  has  broken  up,  and  you  know 
there  is  no  other  establishment  in  the  city." 

"  But  there  are  several  in  New  York.  Why 
don't  you  go  on  there?" 

'*  I  have  written,  and  learn  that  one  third  of  the 
old  hands  have  been 'discharged;  so,  of  course, 
there  is  no  chance  for  new  ones." 

I  did  not  reply,  for  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  sugges- 
tion, and  he  continued,  heightening  in  color: 

"  I  wouldn't  care  so  much,  if  I  had  been  prudent 
with  my  earnings.    But  I  have  not ;  and  now  I  am 
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troubled  with  some  half  dozen  small  debts  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  pay.  I  never  dreamed  of  old 
Turnpenny's  giving  up." 

Have  you  thought  of  nothing?'*  I  asked. 
Yes,"  he  replied, "  I  have  thought  of  one  thing. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  here  that  could  be 
obtained,  if  I  only  had  the  facilities  for  doing  it. 
Johnson  and  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  seri- 
ously, and  we  think  we  might  do  well,  if  we  could 
only  get  under  way.  Indeed,  he  has  been  round 
among  the  dealers ;  there  are  five  or  six  in  the 
city,  you  know,  and  they  all  gave  him  encourage- 
ment, and  promised  us  work." 

"  Well,  how  much  would  it  cost  to  fit  you  up  in 
a  small  way  T* 

"  One  hundred  dollars  in  money  would  be 
enough.  We  know  a  carpenter  and  a  brick-layer 
who  would  arrange  our  shop  and  put  up  our  fur- 
naces, and  wait  until  we  got  fairly  going  for  their 
pay." 

"  I  don't  know,  Albert,  that  I  can  help  you  any, 
although  I  should  like  to  do  so  very  much,"  I  said. 
**  But  I  will  give  the  matter  all  the  thought  I  can. 
Call  again  to  see  me  to-morrow." 

The  young  man  thanked  me  for  my  interest, 
and  promised  to  return.  After  he  was  gone,  I  put 
on  my  hat  and  went  to  see  a  Mr.  Parker,  from 
whom  the  principal  part  of  the  work  which  Albert 
expected  to  do  must  come.  This  Mr.  Parker  was 
known  as  a  very  pious  man,  and  I  therefore  ex- 
pected much  from  him. 

**  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Parker,**  I  said,  as  I  en- 
tered his  store. 

"  Ah,  good  day,"  he  responded,  smiling. 

"  You  oflen  want  jobs  done  in  your  line,  do  yoo 
not  ?"  I  said,  coming  at  once  to  the  point. 

"  Well — yes — I  do  sometimes." 

"Because,"  I  continued,  "young  Armour  has 
nothing  to  do  now  that  Turnpenny  has  given  up» 
and  he  has  some  thought  of  opening  in  a  small 
way.  He  will  have  to  receive  some  assiatanoe, 
however,  for  he  has  nothing  to  begin  with,  and  I 
suppose  there  is  no  one  to  help  him  but  me,  al- 
though I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  help  myself. 
I  have  therefore  called  on  you  to  know  how  fiur 
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he  may  calculate  on  receiving  work  from  year  es- 
tablishment." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  we  are  all  the  while  wanting 
something  or  other  done  ;  and  as  there  will  l)e  no 
other  place  to  go  to,  he  will  of  coarse  get  the  whole 
of  our  work.  But,  if  I  were  yon,  I  would  think 
twice,  and  three  times,  too,  before  I  risked  a  dol> 
lar  on  him." 

"  He  has  been  rather  wild,  I  know,  Mr.  Parker. 
But  he  feels  keenly  the  consequences  of  his  impru- 
dence, and  I  have  strong  hopes  for  him.  This  is 
a  crisis.  If  no  effort  is  made  to  help  him  to  keep 
up  when  he  is  so  desirous  of  sustaining  himself,  he 
will  fall,  I  sadly  fear,  into  hopeless  ruin.  You  know 
he  can  get  no  work  here,  because  there  is  no  em- 
ployer in  the  city ;  and  business  has  fallen  to  half 
its  usual  amount  in  the  other  principal  cities." 

"  That's  his  look-out,  you  know,"  Mr.  Parker 
replied,  tossing  his  head.  "  Why  didn't  he  take 
care  of  his  money  when  he  could  earn  it  ?  He 
would  have  had  more  than  enough  to  begin  with 
now.  Liet  him  feel  the  shoe  pinch,  it  will  do  him 
good." 

*'  He  does  feel  it  severely,  Mr.  Parker,"  I  urged. 
''But  the  crisis  has  come  with  him.  Surely  it 
would  not  be  right  to  leave  him,  hopeless,  in  his 
extremity." 

"  I've  no  confidence  in  such  kind  of  people  as 
he  is.  He  may  be  very  much  distressed  now,  but 
set  him  on  his  feet  again,  and  he'll  be  as  bad  as 
ever,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt." 

"  You'll  give  him  work  V*  I  said,  unwilling  to 
bandy  words  with  one  whose  uncharitable  self- 
ishness shut  up  his  heart  to  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  when  I  want  any  thing  done." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  I,  bowing  and  turning  away. 

I  saw  Armour  during  the  day,  and  told  him  that 
I  would  be  his  security  for  certain  tools  and  mate- 
rials that  were  required,  and  besides  that  lend  him 
fifty  dollars.  He  was  very  grateful.  Taking  my 
hand,  and  pressing  it  warmly,  he  said : 

"  Yon  shall  never  have  cause  to  repent  having 
reached  out  your  hand  to  help  me  just  in  this 
crisis.  I  have  been  very  improvident  and  very 
wicked ;  but  I  am  earnest  in  my  intention  to 
change." 

*'  Be  true  to  yourpresent  good  intention,  and  all 
will  be  well,"  I  said,  encouragingly.  "  You  have 
now  a  fair  chance  before  you.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  in  the  city,  and  your  shop  will  be  the  only 
one  where  it  can  be  done.  Of  course,  you  must'nt 
expect  any  thing  more  than  jobbing  for  the  first 
year.  The  heaviest  work  will  be  sent  to  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  of  course.  But,  as  yon  get 
yourselves  established,  and  the  trade  get  confidence 
in  you,  more  important  work  will  begin  to  come 
into  your  hands,  and  in  time  enable  you  to  build 
up,  if  you  will,  a  Uttle  fortune.    Au  opening  like 


the  present  does  not  often  occur ;  if  you  fully^  em- 
brace the  opportunity  before  you,  you  are  made." 

Armour  seemed  deeply  grateful  for  what  I  had 
done,  and  avowed  it  to  be  his  determinatipn  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  business  with  the  most  untiring 
industry. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  result.  And  yet  I  had  great  hopes  that  all 
would  turn  out  well.  I  knew  the  young  man's 
weakness,  and  felt  the  danger  he  was  in.  What 
I  moat  feared  was,  that  every  thing  might  not  go 
on  smoothly,  and  that  he  would  get  discouraged, 
lose  his  energies,  and  fiiU  back  into  old  habica  of 
idleness  and  dissipation. 

Every  thing  depended  upon  the  young  men'a 
getting  cash  for  their  work.  They  had  neither 
capital  nor  credit.  In  order  to  procure  a  few  small 
but  indispensable  articles  in  their  shop,  I  loaned 
Armour,  as  I  had  promised,  fifty  dollars  in  cash. 
The  business  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
that  of  stereotype  founders.  They  had  two  or 
three  small  jobs  of  repairing  plates  to  begin  with, 
and  went  to  work  in  good  spirits. 

On  the  third  day,  as  Armour  informed  me, 
Parker  came  into  the  shop,  and  after  looking 
around  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  said  in 
a  rude  way — 

"  So  you've  got  to  doing  something  again?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I'm  trying  to  do  some- 
thing." 

"  Humph !  It's  a  pity  you  hadn't  always  tried. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  you,  and  other  peo- 
ple too." 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Parker,"  said  Armour,  try- 
ing to  speak  in  a  way  as  little  ofilensive  as  possi- 
ble, **  that  I  ever  injured  you." 

"  I  do,  then — and  seriously  at  that." 

"  How  so  1"  asked  Armour  in  surprise. 

"  I  can  soon  tell  you.  I  had  an  important  work 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Turnpenny  stopped  by  your 
going  off  in  one  of  your  wild  frolics,  and  lost  ail 
the  advantages  of  the  fall  trade  sales." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Armour.  "  I  acted 
wrong,  I  know." 

"  Precious  little  good  does  your  being  sorry  now 
do  me.  /  think  men  ought  to  be  punished  for 
such  things.  What  right  has  either  you  or  any 
one  else  to  injure  me  in  that  way?" 

"  No  right  at  all.  I  have  no  excuse  to  make. 
But  what  is  past  I  cannot  help  now." 

"Humph!  Well!  Yes!  That's  about  all  the 
satisfaction  a  body  gets.  But  do  you  think,  if  I 
give  you  a  job  to  do  now,  I  can  depend  upon 
you  ?" 

"  I  think  yon  can,  Mr.  Parker.  I  will  try  and 
do  it  well,  and  in  time.    How  large  a  job  is  it?" 

"  I  want  my  pearl  Bible  plates  thoroughly  re- 
paired. I  intended  to  send  them  to  New  York, 
but  the  trouble,  cost  of  transportation  and  insu- 
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nince  make  me  wish  to  have  the  work  done  here, 
if  it  can  be  done.  But  Fm  half  afraid  to  trust  you 
with  them." 

'*  Yon  most  do  as  you  like  about  them/'  replied 
Armour,  coldly.  He  felt  hurt  at  these  uncalled  for 
remarks. 

•'  Can  you  go  at  them  at  once  ?** 

"  Yes." 

'*  And  push  them  right  through  1" 

"  Yes.** 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you,  do  you  think  V* 

"  It  will  be  impossible  to  tell,  until  we  examine 
the  plates." 

The  plates  were  sent  in,  examined,  and  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  on  them  ascertained 
as  nearly  as  possible.  It  would  take  at  least  three 
weeks  to  do  all  that  was  required,  and  the  whole 
job,  when  finished,  would  be  worth  about  eighty 
dollars.  In  order  to  get  through  with  these  plates 
in  time,  other  work  had  to  be  laid  aside,  and  a 
number  of  little  jobs  put  off  or  declined  altogether. 

A  week  after  the  shop  was  opened,  two  or  three 
of  those  to  whom  Armour  was  indebted  in  small 
sums,  seeing  that  he  was  at  work  again  and  actu- 
ally **  in  business  for  himself/'  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  dunning,  to  which  threats  were  soon  added. 
This  the  young  man  bore  as  patiently  as  possible, 
although  it  disheartened  him  very  much.  Almost 
every  day  Parker  came  in  to  see  how  his  plates 
were  progressing ;  and  he  always  peered  about  in 
a  suspicions  manner,  that  fretted  Armour  exceed- 
ingly. One  day  he  came  in  and  found  Armour, 
who  was  the  "  finisher,"  engaged  on  another  job. 

•*  Just  as  I  expected !"  said  Parker.  "  Fve  been 
looking  for  this  every  day." 

"  Looking  for  what?"  asked  Armour. 

"  Looking  to  see  my  work  laid  aside  for  that  of 
somebody  else." 

"  It's  a  mere  trifling  job,  and  is  very  much  need- 
ed. The  person  who  wanted  it  done  was  so  anx- 
ious about  it  and  so  urgent  that  we  could  not  put 
him  off." 

**  I  don't  care  bow  anxious  and  urgent  he  was. 
You  had  no  right  to  lay  my  work  aside  for  any 
body's.  If  this  is  all  the  dependence  that  is  to  be 
placed  in  you,  I  will  take  care,  another  time,  how 
I  put  any  thing  into  your  hands."  And  Parker 
went  away  quite  angry. 

Some  weeks  af^er  this.  Armour  called  on  roe, 
looking  in  trouble. 

**  How  are  you  getting  along?"  I  asked. 

*'  I  could  get  along  well  enough  if  they  would 
let  me  alone  until  I  got  fairly  on  my  feet." 
Who  is  troubling  you  ?" 
Close,  the  tailor.  He  commenced  dunning  me 
every  two  or  three  days  from  the  first  week  we 
opened,  and  now  he  has  warranted  me  for  what  I 
owe  him." 

"How  much  is  it 7" 
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"Forty-three  dollars." 

"Can't  you  pay  him  a  part?  Perhaps  if  you 
were  to  do  so,  he  would  wait  for  the  balance  a  lit- 
tle longer." 

"  I  haven't  a  dollar  to  give  him.  We  laid  aside 
every  thing  for  Parker's  work,  which  has  been  fin* 
ished  for  two  weeks,  and  so  fiir  he  hasn't  paid  us 
a  cent ;  and  we  are  out  of  metal,  and  not  able  to 
go  on  with  work  now  in  the  shop." 
Have  yon  handed  in  the  bill  ?" 
Yes ;  I  took  it  in  the  day  after  the  plates  were 
sent  home." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  took  it,  and  after  running  his  eye  over  it, 
tossed  it  upon  his  desk,  saying  in  an  indifferent 
tone — *  Very  well ;  leave  it/  " 

"  Have  you  seen  him  since  V* 

"  Yes,  I  called  in  three  or  four  days,  and  he  said 
he  thought  we  were  in  a  great  hurry  about  the  bill. 
I  replied  that  we  had  laid  every  thing  aside  for  his 
work,  and  that  unless  he  paid  us  for  it  we  could 
not  go  on,  as  we  were  both  very  poor.  *  For  that 
you  have  nobody  to  blame  but  yourselves.  Why 
didn't  you  save  your  money  while  you  had  a 
chance  to  do  so  f  he  replied  to  this.  I  told  him 
that  the  past  could  not  be  helped  now;  all  we 
wanted  was  a  little  chance  for  the  future.  He  did 
not  offer  to  pay  the  bill,  although  I  lingered  in  his 
store  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  a  week  I  called 
again,  and  he  was  in  New  York.  As  soon  as  he 
returned,  I  saw  him,  but  he  said  that  he  had  no 
time  to  attend  to  it.  If  we  only  had  his  bill,  which 
18  nearly  a  hundred  dollars,  we  could  buy  metal,  I 
could  pay  Close  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  and  get  him 
to  wait,  and  we  would  feel  encouraged  to  press  on 
more  actively  than  ever ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  are  both 
disheartened/' 

"  Try  and  not  feel  so,"  said  I.  "  It  is  very  bad 
to  give  way  to  discouraging  thoughts'* 

"But  how  can  I  help  it?"  he  returned,  with 
some  bitterness.  "  Parker  calls  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  goes  to  church  on  Sunday  with  a  long 
pious  face — I've  seen  him — and  yet,  in  a  mean, 
selfish  and  malignant  spirit,  withholds  from  me 
the  few  dollars  I  have  earned  with  hard  labor,  and 
which  are  all  that  stand  between  me  and  ruin.  If 
I  break  down  in  this  my  most  sincere  and  earnest 
effort  to  do  well,  the  sin  will  lie  at  his  door.  A 
Christian  indeed !" 

"  Don't  feel,  don't  think,  don't  talk  in  this  way. 
Armour/'  I  said,  earnestly.    But  he  replied — 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  It  is  no  light  thing,  de- 
pend upon  it,  thus  to  break  down  a  man  in  his 
earnest  struggle  against  the  power  of  bad  habits 
and  the  disabilities  they  have  entailed  upon  him. 
If  I  fail  in  this  effort,  I  shall  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  the  heart  to  try  again,  and  even  if  I  had,  no 
one  would  again  put  any  confidence  in  me." 
These  are  only  your  trials  "  I  urged.   "  Stand 
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Qp,  bravely,  under  them,  and  you  will  come  out 
right.    To  giTe  up  can  only  make  things  worse." 

<*  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  Close  ?  He  will  get 
a  judgment  against  me  and  seize  upon  our  shop 
and  sell  it.    I  cannot  prevent  this." 

After  thinking  upon  the  matter  for  a  short  time, 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  daty  to  go  still  farther  than  I  had 
done  in  my  efforts  to  put  the  young  man  fairly  on 
his  feet.  I  therefore  offered  to  go  his  security  for 
the  debt  to  Close,  and  thus  get  a  stay  of  execution 
for  six  months.  I  also  loaned  him  ten  dollars 
more,  to  enable  them  to  buy  metal  and  go  on  with 
the  work  that  was  in  the  shop. 

Bot  Armour  felt  too  much  discouraged  to  work 
with  spirit.  Three  days  after  I  had  gone  his  se- 
curity for  the  debt  to  Close,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
liim  coming  out  of  a  tavern.  I  met  him  face  to 
face  as  he  did  so.  He  colored  up  and  looked  con- 
fused. I  did  not  allude  to  the  fact  of  his  again 
going  to  the  tavern,  but  I  felt  my  confidence  in 
his  ultimate  success  greatly  impaired. 

*'  Has  Parker  settled  his  bill  yet  1"  I  asked. 

"  No,  and  what  is  more,  I  don't  believe  he  in- 
tends doing  it,"  he  replied,  in  an  angry  voice. 

"  Why  do  you  think  80?" 

"  A  young  man  in  his  store  told  me  that  he 
heard  him  advise  a  man  who  has  a  judgment 
against  me  for  eighty  dollars — (it  is  no  debt  of  my 
own,  but  one  for  which  I  was  fool  enough  to  go 
security) — ^to  push  me,  and  then  ask  for  an  order 
on  him.'* 

**  Is  it  possible  V  1  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"  That  the  story  was  true  I  soon  had  proof  all- 
safiicient  to  convince  me,  in  the  visit  of  a  consta- 
ble to  the  shop.  He  was  there  yesterday.  And 
this  morning  the  holder  of  the  claim  called  to  ask 
if  I  would  give  him  an  order  on  Parker." 

"What  did  you  say  r 

'*  I  was  so  angry  that  I  couldn't  contain  myself, 
and  told  him  that  I  would  see  him  in  a  hotter 
place  than  this,  first." 

'<  You  were  wrong  in  that,"  I  said. 

"  Perhaps  I  was.  But  I  was  so  fretted  that  I 
could  not  contain  myself.  Johnson,  my  partner, 
is  terribly  put  out  about  the  whole  matter,  and 
blames  me  for  what  I  cannot  now  help.  The  fact 
is,  I  feel  desperate." 

"  But  think,  my  young  friend,"  I  said,  "  that 
yon  are  under  obligation  to  me  not  to  give  up,  but 
to  struggle  on  to  the  end." 

"  That  the  breaking  up  of  our  business  must  ne- 
cessarily involve  you  in  loss  is  what  troubles  me. 
As  for  myself,  I  feel  quite  indifferent  what  becomes 
of  me.  Every  thing  is  adverse,  and  I  shall  go  to 
the  wall  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do.'* 

I  found  it  all  in  vain  to  talk  to  the  young  man. 
He  had  been  taking  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  that 
had  inflamed  and  unsettled  his  mind. 

Unwilling  aa  I  was  to  interfere  in  the  business 


transactions  of  others,  I  still  felt  it  to  be  mj  duty 
to  call  upon  Parker,  and  urge  him  to  act  different- 
ly toward  the  young  men.  I  found  that  the  man 
lie  had  advised  to  ask  Armour  for  an  order  on  him 
owed  him  money,  and  that  it  was  to  secure  the 
debt  due  to  himself  that  he  had  proposed  the  meaa- 
ure.  He  was  very  formal  and  distant  with  me,  and 
quickly  closed  the  interview  by  saying  that  the  bill 
woald  have  to  be  settled  in  that  way.  It  was  the 
only  chance  he  would  probably  ever  have  to  get 
his  money,  and  he  was  determined  to  improve  it. 
Annour,  he  alleged,  was  a  wicked  young  man,  and 
did  not  deserve  encouragement.  He  had  already 
done  him  more  injury  than  he  would  ever  atone  for. 

The  case  I  now  felt  to  be  almost  hopeless.  I  was 
not  able  to  risk  any  thing  farther.  And  if  I  bad 
been,  the  spirit  in  which  the  efibrts  of  the  young 
man  to  do  right  had  been  met  was  so  bad,  and 
had  already  produced  such  an  unhappy  effect  upon 
his  mind,  that  I  ahould  have  doubted  the  utility  of 
doing  so. 

Without  remorse  or  delay,  the  coercive  system 
proposed  was  carried  through.  An  execution  was 
issued,  and  the  shop  of  the  young  men  seized  and 
sold.  It  was  bought  by  Parker,  who  employed 
Johnson  to  carry  on  the  business  for  him.  Armour 
was  oflered  work  as  a  journeyman,  with  good  wa- 
ges, but  he  indi^nsntly  refused  to  accept  of  it,  and 
in  a  moment  of  anger  and  despondency,  and  while 
under  the  effecta  of  liquor,  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  dragoon  service  for  five  years.  I  lost,  in  the 
efibrt  to  help  him  to  do  right,  about  two  hundred 
dollars ;  and  Parker,  in  breaking  him  down,  re- 
covered a  debt  of  seventy  or  eighty  dollars,  and 
got  possession  of  a  small  stereotype  office,  which 
has,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years,  grown^ 
into  a  large  and  profitable  establishment.  ■ 

I  used  often  to  meet  Parker,  on  his  way  to 
church,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
He  had  a  rigidly  righteous  look.  But  I  always 
thought,  when  I  met  him,  of  poor  Armour,  in  the 
far  distant  west,  who,  instead  of  being  an  op- 
pressed, degraded  soldier,  might,  but  for  his  shame- 
less conduct  toward  him,  have  been  a  happy,  use- 
ful citizen.  Sometimes  I  would  ask  myself  the 
question,  whether,  for  the  ruin  of  that  man,  he 
would  not  be  held  answerable. 

Five  years  and  more  passed,  and  I  had  ceased 
to  think  as  often  as  at  first  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man  I  had  sought  to  save  from  himself, 
when,  being  one  day  in  Parker's  store  to  buy  a 
book,  I  noticed  a  poor,  degraded  looking  creature 
enter  and  pass  along  through  the  crowd  of  cotto- 
mers  who  stood  at  the  counter.  He  appeared  to 
be  very  much  in  liquor. 

"  Is  Mr.  Parker  in  7"  I  heard  him  ask  of  a  clerk. 
The  derk  pointed  to  the  owner  of  the  store,  who 
stood  in  a  small  group  of  his  church  brethren,  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  on  matters  of  religion. 
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Mo6t  of  these  were  really  good  and  true  men,  and 
as  unlike  him  as  day  is  unlike  night. 

<*  Mr.  Parker !"  said  the  man,  going  up  to  him. 
"  How  do  you  do,  sir?  I  reckon  you  don't  know 
mer 

'*  No,  I  certainly  do  not,  and  what  is  more,  do 
not  wish  to  know  you/* 

"  Mr.  Parker,*'  resumed  the  man,  "  you*ve  got 
a  foundry,  and  I'm  a  first-rate  finisher,  and  want 
work.     Will  you  give  mc  a  job  V* 

**  I  never  employ  drinking  men  in  my  establish- 
ment." 

This  appeared  to  fret  the  applicant,  and  par- 
tially to  sober  him,  for  he  replied  sharply — 

"  Not  even  of  your  own  making,  I  suppose  ?*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  V*  asked  Parker,  annoyed 
at  this  remark. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  just  what  I  said,'*  was  retorted. 

*'  You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I  made  you  a 
drunkard  ?" 

<'  That's  just  what  I  do  pretend  to  say.  But  for 
you,  I  would  have  been  this  day  a  sober,  steady, 
honest,  industrious  man,  and  would  have  been  the 
owner  of  the  very  foundry  you  possess." 

It  was  Armour !  I  stepped  forward,  unobserved 
by  him,  a  deeply  interested  witness  of  what  was 
passing. 

*'  The  man  is  crazy !"  said  Parker,  much  irrita- 
ted.   "  I  never  saw  him  before.*' 

"  Never  sow  Albert  Armour  before !  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  deny  that  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." 

*' Armour!"  ejaculated  the  bookseller,  in  sur- 
prise, while  a  flush  passed  over  his  foce,  "  I  never 
did  you  any  |iarm.     You  were  your  own  enemy." 

"  Never  did  me  any  harm !"  said  the  poor,  ru- 
ined creature,  elevating  his  voice,  and  speaking, 
with  a  brief  but  subduing  eloquence,  so  loud  that 
all  in  the  store  could  hear  him  distinctly.  <*  Didn't 
you,  five  years  ago,  when  I,  resolving  to  mend  my 
ways,  started,  by  the  aid  of  a  kind  friend,  the  foun- 
dry you  now  own,  give  me  work?  Didn't  you, 
knowing  that  1  had  not  a  dollar  to  help  myself 
with,  after  I  had  put  ofT  every  body's  work  to  do 
yours,  refuse  to  pay  the  bill,  and  insult  me  when  I 
asked  for  it  ?  Didn't  you  then  advise  a  man  to 
whom  I  had  become  indebted  by  going  security 
for  a  friend,  to  sue  me  and  ask  for  an  order  on 
you?  Didn't  that  man  take  your  advice?  Wasn't 
I,  for  refusing  to  do  this,  which  was  equivalent  to 
ruin,  sold  out  remorselessly  ?  And  didn't  you  buy 
the  ofHce  for  a  song  7  Answer  me,  sir ;  and  say, 
in  the  presence' of  all  these  men,  if  these  things  be 
not  true  ?" 

For  a  few  moments  Parker  seemed  terribly  cut 
down,  but  he  rallied  himself  with  a  strong  effort, 
and  attempted  to  deny  what  Armour  had  alleged 
against  him. 

"  Yon  may  deny  before  these  men,"  returned 


Armour,  "  but  thank  God  there's  a  day  coming 
when  denial  will  do  no  good." 

**  Henry,  go  round  and  bring  a  police  ofBcer," 
said  Parker,  turning  to  one  of  his  clerks. 

**  I'll  wait  until  he  returns,"  retorted  Armour, 
coolly.    '*  I  should  like,  above  all  things,  to  face 

you  at  the  police  office.     I'll  send  for  Mr. as 

evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  I've  said,  and  exhibit 
myself  as  a  specimen  of  your  handiwork,  Mr. 
Parker!"  The  man's  manner  changed.  Some 
thought,  some  memory  seemed  to  have  touched 
his  feelings.  "  It  was  a  cruel  thing  in  you  to  put 
your  hand  upon  me»  as  you  did,  and  crush  me  to 
the  earth,  when,  with  strength  little  above  that 
possessed  by  an  infant,  I  was  trying  to  walk  in  the 
right  way.  You  did  not  speak  to  me  an  encour- 
aging word,  but  insulted  me  with  suspicion  and 
sneering  references  to  the  past.  This  I  could  have 
borne,  although  it  made  a  place  in  my  breast  for  a 
tempting  devil ;  but  when  you  withheld  from  me 
almost  the  first  money  I  earned,  and  without  which 
I  could  not  move  on  a  step,  you  ruined  my  worldly 
prospects  and  made  me  reckless.  For  five  years, 
as  a  common  soldier,  I  have  been  passing  a  wretch- 
ed and  degraded  life,  while  you  have  been  growing 
richer,  and,  it  may  be,  happier  in  your  own  way, 
by  means  of  the  business  of  which  I  was  defraud- 
ed. Yes,"  he  added,  with  returning  bitterness, 
*'  let  us  go  to  the  police  office  and  have  this  histo- 
ry lully  told." 

"  Leave  my  store  instantly !"  exclaimed  Parker, 
excited  beyond  control. 

The  man  did  not  move. 

-  Leave  it,  I  say,  or  I  will  throw  you  headlong 
into  the  street !" 

Parker  sprang  toward  the  man,  and  had  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  when  I,  no  longer  able  to  keep 
silence,  stepped  forward  and  said — 

'*  You  have  done  him  harm  enough  already, 
Mr.  Parker.  Don't  be  tempted  to  do  him  any 
more.  All  he  has  said  I  know  to  be  true,  and  that 
the  crime  of  ruining  a  man  for  this  world,  if  npt 
also  for  the  next,  rests  upon  your  head." 

Parker  released  his  hold  and  staggered  back,  ut- 
terly confounded.  Armour  was  equally  surprised. 
The  latter  grasped  my  hand,  and,  with  the  tears 
starting  to  his  eyes,  said — 

"  Mr. !  you  were  always  my  friend,  al- 
though through  this  man  you  lost  over  two  hun- 
dred dollars  by  helping  me  in  a  single  instance.  I 
have  thought  of  you  often,  and,  wicked  sinner  as  I 
am,  have  sometimes  prayed  that  what  you  lost  by 
me  might  be  made  up  again  in  some  way." 

"  Come !"  I  said,  interrupting  him,  and  drew 
him  out  of  the  store,  that  was  full  of  astonished 
spectators  of  this  strange  scene. 

My  earnest  efforts  to  put  Armour  on  his  feet 
again  proved,  alas !  useless.  He  had  become  too 
much  degraded  by  drink  and  vicious  company,  and 
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had  not  moral  power  enough  left  to  sustain  him  in 
any  attempt  at  reform.  Whenever  he  got  drunk, 
he  would  be  sure  to  give  Parker  a  call  and  charge 
him  with  being  the  author  of  his  ruin.  Several 
times  he  was  thrust  out  of  his  store,  and  several 
times  handed  over  to  the  police.  These  visita- 
tions were  continued,  more  or  less  frequently,  for 
about  six  months,  when  abused  nature  could  bear 
no  longer  the  rude  assaults  to  which  she  had  been 
for  years  subjected.  The  degraded,  unhappy 
wretch  was  found,  one  cold  morning  in  December, 
dead,  under  a  stall  in  the  market-house ! 

My  own  verdict  in  the  case  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  making  up.  Parker  was,  in  my  mind,  guilty  of 
his  premature  and  miserable  end.  A  few  encour- 
aging words,  with  simple  justice  toward  him,  when 
he  was  struggling  to  do  right,  would  have  saved  him. 

With  a  few  variations  from  the  facts  as  they  oc- 


curred, this  is  an  "  ower  true  tale,"  and  the  lesson 
it  teaches  will  do  much  good,  if  laid  to  heart.  A 
man  who  has  once  fallen  into  habits  of  idleness 
and  dissipation  needs,  in  his  efforts  to  reform,  the 
utmost  kindness  and  consideration.  All  men 
should  not  only  be  just  toward  him,  but  should 
meet  him  with  encouraging  words  and  acts ;  and 
no  man,  who  would  not  incur  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility, should,  in  even  the  smallest  matter,  do  any 
thing  to  extinguish  the  new-born  hope  of  a  better 
life  that  has  been  kindled  in  his  bosom.  Too  often 
it  happens  that  men  like  Parker,  calling  them- 
selves religious,  have  the  least  charity  for  one  who 
has  once  fallen  into  evil  ways,  and  by  their  con- 
duct drive  him  back  again  into  dissipation,  Instead 
of  holding  him  fast  by  the  hand  to  keep  him  from 
falling.  I  have  met  many,  very  many  such  in  my 
life.    Would  that  their  number  were  less. 


THE  POET'S  REPLY  TO  UNDESERVED  PRAISE. 


BT      MRS.      FRAHCS8      8.      OSGOOD. 


I  WROMo  not  fo  yonr  noble  heart, 
Ai  fear  you'd  play  the  flatterer's  part, 
Though  far  from  all  deeert  in  me. 
Tour  ■oul-iaipiring  praiaea  be. 


And  truth  to  tell,  (you*d  have  me  true  ?) 
I  look  for  loftier  gifti  from  you, 
And  wait  for  mutie  tweeter  (kr, 
Than  aoftest  worda  of  flattery  are. 


The  itar  that  leei,  within  the  lake, 
Its  own  illumined  image  wake, 
May  deem  some  sea-born  gem  has  risen, 
To  greet  it  from  its  darkling  prison. 


The  lightest  modulation  lent. 
By  heart  to  Toice  on  truth  intent ; 
l%e  fUnteat  cadence  love  lets  &11, 
In  one  low  tone,  ii  worth  them  alL 


And  well  I  know  the  ardent  mind, 
Where  honor's  self  is  proudly  shrined, 
O'er  others  sheds  its  radiance  rare^ 
And  deems  the  light  is  native  then. 


And  oh !— «o  high  a  hope  is  mine  i-~ 
The  boon  my  spirit  claims  from  thine 
la  not  the  fleeting  love  of  earth. 
But  friendship  that  has  holier  birth. 


Yet  I  must  shrink,  in  shame  and  pride, 
From  praise  by  conscience  still  denied, 
And  rather  half  yonr  faith  forego, 
Than  lure  it  by  a  hollow  show. 


When  sodI  meets  soul  in  happier  dime. 
Where  truth  unveiled  shall  walk  sublime, 
How  may  my  conseions  spirit  brook 
The  frank,  calm  questioning  of  yonr  iook« 


And  since  not  all  is  dark  within. 
Some  dear  esteem  I  still  may  win, 
Divested  of  the  halo  thrown. 
By  your  wann  heart,  around  my  own. 


If  vainly,  in  its  form  and  fiuse, 
Ton  seek  for  some  imagined  graoe. 
And  mis§  the  beauty,  rare  and  dear, 
Tour  own  rich  fancy  lent  it  here  t 


RETRIBUTION. 


BT     MRS.     C.     a.     BUTLEH. 


FART    I. 

"  There  is  not  a  house  id  the  land  but  has  its  tragedy  to  tell — there  is  sot  a  chamber  that  has  not  been  stained  by  bitter 
and  passionate  tears— there  is  hardly  one  human  heart  that  has  not  within  itself  its  own  tale  of  romance.** 

James. 


CHAPTER    I. 

**  Yet  o'er  that  home  there  hung  a  solemn  gloom.'* 

JVsap  Tmmis. 

Could  wealth  purchase  happiness,  then  indeed 
were  happiness  more  sumptuously  lodged  than  we 
often  find  her.  Blest  goddess  as  she  is,  friend  and 
benefactor  of  mankind,  how  often  do  we  meet  her 
beneath  the  mossy  eaves  of  some  humble  cottage, 
smiling  beside  the  hearthstone  of  poverty,  while 
with  averted  eye  and  flitting  footstep  she  shuns 
the  halls  where  mammon  reigns. 

Crowning  a  gentle  acclivity,  at  whose  base  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Hudson  swept  gracefully  by, 
a  stately  pile  had  been  reared  to  invite  her  pres- 
ence. To  the  river's  brink  extended  a  beautiful 
lawn,  dotted  here  and  there  with  noble  forest  trees, 
beneath  whose  ample  shade  the  deer  quietly  re- 
posed or  bounded  sportively  over  the  verdant  sur- 
face of  the  open  ground.  To  the  right  and  lefl, 
avenues  bordered  thickly  with  the  larch  and  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  formed  stately  colonnades  to  the 
arched  portal  whose  heavy  iron  gates  opened  into 
a  paved  Court.  The  back-grounds  were  tastefully 
laid  out  in  walks  bordered  with  the  glossy-leaved 
box,  whose  deep  verdure  harmonized  beautifully 
with  the  many  flowering  shrubs  and  vines  inter- 
spersed within  the  inclosures.  The  building,  of 
two  stories  in  height,  with  an  ample  wing  at  each 
extremity,  was  formed  of  dark  freestone.  The 
doors  and  window  frames  were  of  heavy  oak,  sur- 
mounted by  richly  carved  mouldings.  A  piazza, 
with  a  low  oaken  palisade,  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  was  paved  with  alter- 
nate squares  of  black  and  white  marble. 

The  interior  of  this  noble  dwelKng  was  equally 
costly.  A  wide  hall  ran  through  the  centre,  also 
paved  with  marble,  spacious  apartments  opening 
therefrom,  the  ceilings  of  which  were  ornamented 
with  stucco,  representing  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  The 
doors  were  of  highly  poUshed  oak,  and  over  the 


deep  embrasures,  wherein  the  windows  were  set, 
rich  draperies  of  crimson  flooded  the  apartments 
with  a  soft  rosy  light.  Noiseless  the  foot  pressed 
the  surface  of  the  rich  carpets,  as  almost  fearing 
to  crush  the  lovely  flowers  springing  so  much  like 
life  from  the  gaily  tinted  woof.  The  furniture, 
all  of  antique  pattern,  was  of  black  walnut,  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  beautifully  carved.  Large  mirrors 
in  massive  frames,  and  paintings  of  rare  value  and 
beauty  adorned  the  walls.  Here  too  was  a  harp — 
but  its  strings  were  mute.  Books  too  were  here 
— yet  even  these  faithful  friends  failed  to  soothe. 
Not  within  this  stately  dwelling  has  happiness 
folded  her  bright  wings ;  in  vain  all  the  lures  of 
wealth  and  splendor,  she  rests  not  here. 

Colonel  St.  John  was  a  gentleman  of  highly  re- 
spectable'birth  and  fortune.  In  his  disposition  he 
was  noble  and  sincere ;  his  mind  was  richly  culti- 
vated, and  his  manners  were  winning  by  their 
mingled  dignity  and  frankness,  Eariy  in  life  he 
had  married  the  only  and  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  his  equal  in  every  respect  save  in  wealth. 
But  if  his  fair  bride  was  portionless  of  those  gifte 
which  even  a  breath  of  fickle  fortune  may  destroy, 
she  was  rich,  rich  indeed  in  evfty  attribute  of 
grace  and  loveliness.  To  the  mansion  above  de- 
scribed, inherited  from  his  father,  did  Colonel  St. 
John  bear  off  his  prize.  Then  indeed  were  joy 
and  gladness  within  those  walls,  and  not  until 
many  years  after  the  birth  of  their  only  child  did 
it  seem  as  if  aught  could  disturb  the  heavenly  calm 
of  their  enjoyment.  With  the  worid  beyond  their 
own  peaceful  domain  they  held  but  little  inter- 
course. Succeeding  to  a  noble  fortune,  business 
seldom  summoned  the  colonel  from  his  fireside; 
occasionally  a  journey  to  the  city,  or  a  tour  of 
pleasure  to  the  lakes  or  elsewhere,  varied  the  even 
tenor  of  their  lives,  but  home  was  the  one  cherish- 
ed spot  around  which  their  affections  most  fondly 
clung.  Here,  books,  music,  drawing,  the  society 
of  a  few  beloved  friends,  and,  dearer  than  all,  the 
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culture  of  that  precious  gift  from  their  heavenly 
Father's  hand,  led  off  the  rosy  hours  in  happiness 
and  calm  delight. 

Fond  mother,  as  you  bend  so  softly  over  the 
cradle  of  your  babe,  as  yon  trace  with  a  mother's 
discerning  eye  the  gradual  unfolding  of  that  little 
bud,  whose  tiniest  leaves  enwrap  your  heart  so 
lightly  that  to  remove  them  were  a  pang  more 
sharp  than  the  arrow  of  death,  does  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  within  that  little  form,  so  lovely,  so 
much  like  the  angels,  a  murdereft  heart  may 
be  inclosed!  You  start — it  cannot  be— no, not 
your  child,  not  that  beautiful  cherub  whose  soft 
eyes  meet  yours,  and  with  their  speechless  elo- 
quence confess  a  mother's  holy  right ;  who  springs 
so  joyfully  to  your  arms,  and  nestles  in  your  bo- 
som ;  not  your  child  can  ever  become  the  wretch, 
the  outcast  I  have  named.  Then  guard  thy  trea- 
sure well,  fond  mother,  and  crave  the  shelter  of  an 
Almighty  arm  to  encircle  it  from  evil.  Sin  some- 
times usurps  the  fairest  temples  for  her  dwelling- 
place,  and  though  love  may  waich  and  pray, 
and  would  shield  even  unto  death,  yet  over  the 
crushed,  bruised  hearts  of  fond  parents  and  friends 
she  leaps  with  infernal  triumph  to  her  reeking 
throne. 

From  early  childhood  Hubert  St.  John  was  a 
wayward,  turbulent  boy,  apparently  heedless  alike 
of  the  gentle  teachings  and  entreaties  of  his  some- 
what indulgent  mother,  and  the  more  stern  re- 
proofs of  his  father.  But  then  he  was  their  only 
one — beautiful  too,  and  at  times,  when  the  gentle 
fit  was  on  him,  would  so  entwine  himself  around 
their  hearts  by  nameless  little  endearments,  that 
all  his  errors  of  temper  were  overlooked  as  the 
harmless  freaks  of  a  child.  And  then  as  years 
took  their  flight,  that  improvement  would  just  as 
surely  ensue  was  not  only  the  hope  but  the  belief 
of  his  parents,  and  in  this  belief  they  bore  patient- 
ly and  trustfully  with  the  headstrong,  wilful  boy. 
Even  in  childish  sports  Hubert  manifested  a  cruel, 
selfish  nature,  which  earned  him  the  ill-will  and 
fear  of  his  companions. 

The  eyes  of  Colonel  St.  JcAin  were  at  length 
opened  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  evil  passions 
of  his  son  to  gain  such  powerful  ascendancy,  and 
believing  the  authority  of  strangers  might  be  of 
more  avail  in  cnrbing  his  high  spirit  than  home 
government,  he  proposed  that  the  boy  should  be 
tent  away.  The  entreaties  of  Mrs.  St.  John,  that 
he  might  remain  under  the  parental  roof,  prevailed 
however  over  the  judgment  of  her  husband.  Who 
knew  so  well  as  they  how  the  good  mingled  with 
the  evil  in  their  son's  nature  1 — would  not  stran- 
gers overlook  the  former,  and  in  their  desire  to  root 
out  the  latter  destroy  the  good!  Thus  argued 
the  fond  mother.  The  colonel  yielded — a  tutor 
was  provided,  and  not  until  the  period  arrived 
when  he  was  prepared  to  enter  college  did  Hu- 


bert leave  the  Hall,  except  on  short  excursions  of 
pleasure,  attended  by  his  parents  or  tutor. 

He  possessed  an  active  mind,  and  a  memory  re- 
markably retentive  ;  but  those  advantages  he  abas- 
ed .  No  jewels  of  wisdom , "  which  diligence  loveth 
to  gather  and  hang  round  the  neck  of  memory,"  did 
he  treasure  up ;  no  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue  were 
cherished.  His  college  career  was  one  of  wild 
riot  and  debauchery,  yet  as  quick  to  evade  detec- 
tion as  to  devise  evil,  he  for  some  time  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  college  laws.  At  length  a  misde- 
meanor too  flagrant  to  be  overlooked  was  discov- 
ered. Justice  was  summary,  and  punishment  de- 
cisive. Hubert  was  immediately  expelled  the  col* 
lege,  as  also  his  companion  in  guilt,  Adolphe  Le- 
noir. 

Ashvned  to  face  his  justly  indignant  fether, 
Hubert  returned  not  to  the  Hall.  Contrition 
would  best  become  him,  so  it  was  assumed,  and 
in  that  vein  he  dispatched  a  most  moving  letter  to 
his  parents,  where  so  much  was  penitence  mingled 
with  well-urged  excuses  of  youth  and  inexperience, 
and  so  many  promises  of  amendment,  that  they 
yielded  a*reluctant  consent  to  his  request,  which 
was,  that  for  a  year  or  two  he  might  be  allowed 
to  journey  abroad,  farther  soliciting  a  remittance 
of  funds  to  defray  expenses.  Colonel  St.  John 
felt  as  a  father.  All  was  forgiven.  He  met  his 
son  in  Boston,  supplied  him  liberally  with  money, 
hugged  the  flattering  deceit  to  his  heart  that  this 
would  prove  bis  son's  last  error,  listened  with  joy 
to  his  protestations  of  gratitude  and  love,  and  bade 
him  farewell,  sorrowingi  yet  hopefully. 


CHAPTER    II. 

"  I  marked  him  u  the  waywmrd  boy ;  I  tiaeed  tlie  diieo- 
l«te  yonth."— IV9v«rMa/  PkaM9pkf. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  now  behold  Hubert.  Paris, 
that  beautiful  city  of  delight — that  dark  Erebus  of 
sin.  Paris,  opening  her  arms  to  science  and  re- 
finement, sheltering  genius,  the  friend  of  the  poet, 
the  guide  of  the  ajrtist.  Paris,  at  once  the  grand 
arena  wherein  youth,  wit  and  beauty  run  their 
gay  course,  and  the  yawning  abyss  lighted  up  with 
all  unholy  passions,  and  swallowing  her  own  of 
every  vice  that  stains  the  name  of  man. 

Free  now  from  all  restraint,  surrounded  by  tempt- 
ation, writh  abundance  of  money,  and  a  friend* as 
reckless  as  himself,  no  wonder  Hubert  plunged  fiur 
into  those  haunts  of  moral  destruction.  Although 
Adolphe  Lenoir  had  respectable  relatives  in  Paris, 
he  studiously  avoided  going  near  them  so  long  as 
the  purse  of  Hubert  was  not  exhausted.  As  that 
lightened,  so  did  his  afiections  warm,  until,  as  the 
last  sous  disappeared,  he  rushed  in  a  phrenzy  of 
zealous  love  to  the  arms  of  his  unsuspecting  aunt 
and  pretty  cousin. 
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Not  Damaa  himeelf  ccmld  have  invented  a  more 
taking  story  than  the  one  which  dropped  so  smooth^ 
ly  from  the  lips  of  Adolphe. 

"  Le  pawore  gareon  /"  ezdaimed  Madame^  ele> 
vatiog  her  eyebrows. 

"Quel  dommage!**  cried  Claire,  placing  her 
pUmip  little  hand  in  his. 

**  Yon  shall  live  with  as^-yon  shall  take  care  of 
my  estates/'  said  Madame. 

"  You  shall  be  my  brother — we  will  love  each 
other,"  cried  Claire,  bewitchingly,  (only  it  was  said 
in  French,  which  made  it  sound  a  great  deal  pret- 
tier.) 
"  And  my  friend  V*  urged  Adolphe. 
"  Mon  dieut  voms  avez  raimtn  I  he  is  rich,  only 
a  little  wild,  pauvre  gareon  I — his  father  cruel— 
a9ar&'-ma  foi,  he  shall  come  too !"  exclaimed 
Madame. 

«*  Yes,  wo  will  all  dwell  tog&ther-^uel  plaiair  r* 
said  Claire. 

Little  need  of  fastidiousness  upon  points  of  cere- 
mony when  necessity  coippels,  and  so  Hubert  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  kind  offer  of  Madame  Le- 
noir's roof  until  remittances  should  arrive  from  his 
father. 

He  did  not  fell  in  love  with  Claire,  as  one 
might  suppose ;  for  she  had  eyes  like  the  gazelle, 
large,  lustrous  and  black,  now  sparkling  with 
mirth,  now  melting  in  tears — impulsive  as  a  child, 
and  as  gay  as  one  of  her  own  vaudevilleB.  And 
then  her  toilet  So  much  simplicity,  and  yet  so 
ravishing.  Such  a  charming  way,  too,  of  arrang- 
ing those  beautiful  glossy  tresses,  now  flowing  in 
light  silken  curls  and  dancing  with  the  joy  ot  her 
heart  over  her  little  bosom,  and  tben  parted  smooth- 
ly with  such  arch  simplicity  over  a  brow  white  and 
polished  as  ivory.  Indeed,  a  dangerous  iiiile  per- 
son was  Claire,  with  her  conliding,  chiid-liiie 
ways — one  who  would  slip  off  with  your  heart  just 
as  easily  at  you  could  embrace  her  for  doing  so. 
And  yet  Hubert  was  not  in  love. 

But  Claire  was.  The  handsome  young  Ameri- 
can had  at  once  captivated  her  lancy ;  nor  was 
there  aught  in  his  manner  which  might  hint  of 
unrequited  love.  Four  passer  le  Urns,  to  make 
love  to  a  pretty  little  girl  wks  an  amusement 
quite  to  his  taste,  so  he  carried  on  the  game  with 
spirit. 

Poor  Adolphe  in  the  mean  while  was  «0'  timid 
as  a  child  in  the  presence  of  Claire.  It  was  strange 
to  see  how  love  had  at  once  softened  and  subdnel 
this  wild  ungovernable  youth  ;  how  he  would  trem- 
ble when  she  addressed  him ;  how  he  would  sit 
for  houis  at  her  feet  while  she  listened  only  to  Hu- 
bert ;  and  how  jealousy  and  self-interest  prompted 
him  often  to  tear  off  the  mask  from  his  friend,  that 
Claire  might  behold  him  in  all  his  deformity.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  under  the  silent  influence  of 
Claire  and  the  good  aunt,  Adolphe  was  becoming 
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a  better  man.  He  would  not  expose  his  friend, 
but  he  would  demand  the  hand  of  his  pretty  cou- 
sin of  her  mother. 

"  O  non,  mon  ami'*  said  Madame ;  *' you  see 
Claire  does  not  love  you,  my  poor  Adolphe ;  she 
does  not  blush,  little  rogue,  when  you  address  her 
but  look  at  her  cheek  when  Hubert  speaks ;  7na 
foif  it  is  as  if  some  magician  had  changed  a  lily 
into  a  beautiful  red-  rose.  And  do  you  mark  her 
eyes,  la  mignonne  ?  She  will  look  at  you  so 
brave,  so  fearless,  and  part  your  hair  frotn  your 
brow  with  her  little  hand,  so  innocent ;  but  ah ! 
if  Hubert  but  glance  at  her,  see,  her  eyes  droop  to 
the  floor,  and  her  pretty  eyelashes  say  to  them, 
*  we  will  help  to  hide  you  ;'  and  then  her  hand,  if 
perchance  it  meets  his,  how  the  poor  child  bius>hes 
and  trembles  ^  A'icm,  non,  Adolphe ;  you  see  she 
must  marry  Hubert!"  ^^ 

Adolphe  groaned  in  despairAHror  one  day 
shut  himsell  up  in  his  chamber.^nrVne  could  not 
live  without  seeing  Claire,  so  be  resolved  to  make 
himself  miserable  by  watching  her  daily  increasing 
preference  for  Hubert. 

Remittances  arrived,  and  were  quickly  buried 
amid  the  roses  of  so-called  pleasure.  There  were 
tickets  for  the  theatre,  for  the  opera,  for  Madame 
— bijous,  bon-bons,  a  pretty  scarf,  a  charming  hat 
for  Claire,  and  less  innocent  expenditures  for  him- 
self, Adolphe  refusing  any  farther  participation 
either  in  his  rival's  purse  or  follies. 

True,  Hubert  had  never  spoken  seriously  of  love 
to  Claire ;  that  is,  he  had  never  made  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand.  '*  He  is  a  very  droll  young  man,  that 
American !"  said  Madame.  '*  Ma  foi,  I  will  speak 
to  him." 

"  Listen,"  said  she.  **  My  daughter  loves  you ; 
she  shall  be  yours;  you  shall  continue  to  live 
with  me ;  I  have  enough,  yes,  and  for  Adolphe 
too.  You  shall  no  more  trouble  your  father  for 
money  ;  our  menage  shall  be  the  happiest  in  all 
Paris ;  yes,  >  es,  and  when  I  die — ah !  when  I  die— 
you  shall  have  all ;  you,  Claire,  Adolphe  !" 

Here  was  a  dilemma  indeed.     A  wife  was  an 
appendage  little  desired  by  Hubert.    He  knew, 
however,  to  desert  Claire  now,  after  having  won 
her  affections,  would  be   to  risk  the  muzzle  of 
Adolphe's  pistol  rather  closer  t^hid  breast  than 
was  agreeable,  who  perhaps  would  be  glad  of  so 
reasonable  an  excuse  to  rid  himself  of  a  rival ;  he 
therefore  thought  it  most  prudent  to  swallow  the 
dose  without  a  wry  face.     At  the  picture  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  as  drawn  by  Madame,  he  flew 
into  raptures,  only  regretting  that  stem  duty  bade 
him  defer  the  nuptials  until  he  could  receive  the 
consent  of  his  beloved  parents ;  and  too  much  of  a 
villain  to  heed  breaking  the  little  heart  of  Claire 
when  his  falsity  should  be  discovered,  he  had  no 
remorse  in  entering  into  an  engagement  which  he 
never  meant  to  peribrm. 
14 
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A  liitla  more  ivcUmb  now  perbapi,  HntMrL  ; 
fudged  anew  Inio  diMipationi  wiih  wbich  &>r  a 
time  he  hid  appeared  auinewbat  Miialed.  Yet 
Madam*  waa  blind  to  hia  fblliei ;  Ciain  vaa  of 
coune  1  Adolphe  waa  the  ooty  oae  ad  deceiTed, 
bat  kaowiog  hia  remaika  would  only  b<  aitribaied  \ 
to  jealousf ,  he  held  hi>  peace. 

finditig  hia  miKh-deceived  father  ao  liberal  i 
hia  remiltancea,  Hubert  tiow  drew  apon  bioi  a 
libetallf,  miil  the  patience  of  Colonel  St.  John  ' 
waa  ediaualed;  having  alao  diacoveied  much  of  s 
the  cotiupt  lib  bi*  aon  wai  loading  itaiooj^  s 
friend  iravelling  in  France,  be  oidered  him  imma- 
diauiy  bopK,  reuniiing  him  oolir  auffiuicni  meani 
to  defray  hia  paaaage,  iLC.     Hubert  dared  itol  dia- 

America,"   he, Mid,  coaily   \ 
the  tip  of  his  gold-headed   I 

>4   ditu .'"   aluieked    Ma- 

>  arma ;  ber  beautiful  eyct 

ingel  of  my  Lfe,  adieu ;  1 
agaia  dwell  together ;  we 
Uuberi,  preaaiag  ber  lo  tiia 

tent  Adulplie,  adieu.     I'ake  my  aweel  Claire  ;  I 
give  her  tu  youc  aima;  ahield  ber  for  me  until  I 
return;  piuieci  her  foi  my  aoke.    Adieu,  Cuue. 
Adieu,  moihet — friend  !" 
Tbey  tiever  met  again  1 


CHAPTER    III. 

"Fui  vtanii  pilgnm  of  1l(««  f  a  to  Ihj  f  ravfl  unfauinf ; 

dwii."— TVrftr.* 

It  waa  a  June  momiug — a  bright,  pure,  lovely 
moniiDg.  The  fresh  breeie  came  aweepmg  over 
the  new-mowQ  tielda  with  balmy  fiagrance ;  the 
ailver  npplea  of  ihe  Hudiun  Uaabed  wilh  beamy 
>«  the  auubeuaa  kiued  ihem,  and  then  ran  mur- 
muring away  to  the  arms  of  the  abelteiing  willowa 
atreiched  so  lovingly  over  tbeoi.  Not  a  flower  or 
leal' but  waa  gemmed  lo  grace  Ihia  lovely  moiu  i 
not  a  bird  amid  ihe  quivering  tbliage  but  consid- 
ered himself  ceiled  upon  u>  puiu  lorlta  bia  aweeleel 

But  lliete  are  aad  aessuna  which  come  to  every 
heart — aeaauna  of  Borrow,  when  we   luin  almuat   ; 

meuuia  iliacordant  lo  our  ears,  and  m  iLc  dsik- 
ness  III'  our  chaniber  we  would  ahut  ouiaelvea  out    ; 
liom  ber  sympsthizing  gladneaa. 

Theie  wss  such  gucl'  a*  ibia  ia  the  heart  of  : 
Mia.  Si.  John, 


Siietcbed  on  the  bed  of  death  belbre  ber  lay 
bei  beloved  huabaud.  Ua  muat  die.  No  earthly 
power  could  atve  him ;  the  fiat  had  gone  forth ; 
already  the  angel  of  death  hovered  over  hiavic- 

Od  her  kueea  by  bia  bed-aide  ahe  prayed — hia 
thin,  emaciated  band  clasped  to  her  heart — pnyed 
that  he  might  yet  be  epand  to  her  iove,  might  live 

At  length  the  dying  man  opened  hia  eyea. 

"  Mery,  lell  him  1  forgive  him  j  tell  Hubert  he 
haa  hia  taiher'a  bleniug.  I  ahall  never  aee  bim 
again;  my  boun  are  numbered.  When  1  am 
gone  he  will  cheriab  hia  mother.  Do  not  weep, 
Mary  i  Ihe  wJI  of  ibe  Almiglily  ia  wiedom.  I 
am  taken  from  you,  pettaaps  ibat  uui  child'a  eter- 
nal bappineaa  may  be  eecured  ;  he  will  abed  teua 
of  penitence  and  grief  over  my  gtave  ;  hia  hrait, 
now  ao  wicked,  will  melt  wiiii  cuutriiion;  he 
will  aak  furgivenesa  of  bia  heavenly  Father,  and 
will  ain  no  more.  Tlxn  ralbat  rejoice,  my  Mary, 
if  by  my  death  our  child  ii  reacned  from  dealmc- 

Again  be  alepl — he  slept  lo  awake  in  heaven. 

Colonel  Sl  John  had  been  for  aome  time  eufler- 
ing  with  pulmonary  complainlaj  grief  too,  at  the 
conduct  01  hii  only  cbild,  had  no  doubt  basiened 
the  work  of  disease,  for  no  earthly  phyaician  can 
beal  Ihe  aickneaa  of  the  heart,  and  Ibere  ia  do 
wound,  perhaps,  to  deep  as  that  iudicied  by  a 
child'a  ingratitude. 

When  he  found  death  nesr,  he  canoed  bia  will 
to  be  drawn  up.  Hubert  was  made  aole  heir  lo  all 
hia  wealth  ;  yet  not  uniil  Ihe  dualh  of  hia  molber 
could  be  enter  inio  poHesaion.  A  yearly  allow- 
ance only,  of  much  leas  than  be  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  apend,  could  he  commund  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  will  waa  ao  conitiiuied  (hat  even  Mra. 
Sl  John  herself  had  no  power  to  give  him  a  dol- 
lar over  the  stipulated  annuity.  Wilh  this  proviao, 
ahe  waa  to  have  the  free  and  undiapuied  control 
of  the  fortune  aa  long  aa  ahe  iived. 

There  ia  no  doubt  Culunel  St.  John  erred  as 
much  in  this  aa  he  bad  previously  done  by  too 
gnat  indulgence,  and  boih  from  Ihe  beat  mourea. 
He  aaw  no  other  coune— could  deviaa  no  other 
plan  ao  effectual  to  check  the  extravagance*  and 
foUiea  of  Huberl,  as  cutting  off  the  meana  of  ek- 
ceaL  By  being  obliged  to  conform  to  hia  circum- 
atancea,  he  w^ld  gradually  fall  into  a  better  comae 
otlile;  meoaurea  adopted  from  neceauty  would 
become  laws,  and  then  sliould  he  survive  his  mo- 
ther, when  wealth  unreatrsined  would  Sow  in 
upun  bim,  be  would  have   learned   to  toe  it  with 

The  loai  lolemn  riles  are  over  ;  earlh  hsih  ils 
awn.  Alone  in  her  deaolatioo  aila  the  uoliappy 
widow;  no,  not  alone,  for  Que  ia  with  bet, sus- 
taining tier  ui  this  hour  of  trial  and  bereavcmeDi ; 
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One  on  whom  she  trastfuily  leans  to  pour  the  balm  ^ 
of  consolation  over  her  bruiaed  spirit.  Suddenly  I 
a  carriage  rattles  up  the  avenue ;  the  gates,  but  s 
yesterday  unclosed  that  the  lifeless  form  of  the  be-  ^ 
loved  husband  and  father  might  pass  on  to  their  \ 
last  resting  place,  are  again  opened  to  welcome  ^ 
one  long  a  stranger  there.  A  quick  step  breaks 
the  solemn  silence  of  those  darkened  chambers, 
and  Mrs.  St.  John  clasps  her  son  to  her  bosom, 
now  her  all  on  earth  to  love. 

Hubert  was  greatly  shocked  when  he  learned 
the  death  of  his  father.  How  keen  the  stings  of 
remorse !  for  hide  it  as  he  would,  the  bitter  truth 
that  by  Aw  follies  that  sad  event  had  been  hasten- 
ed, struck  with  startling  force  to  his  soul.  How 
worthless  then  seemed  ail  the  pleasures  for  which 
he  had  bartered  his  peace  of  mind !  What  would 
he  not  have  given  but  for  one  embrace,  one  kind 
word  from  the  lips,  never  more  to  utter  those  les- 
sons of  truth  and  wisdom  which  he  had  so  scorned. 
For  many  days,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  he 
gave  way  to  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse,  shun- 
ning the  society  even  of  his  mother,  although  bhe  ^ 
strove  to  comfort  him  with  his  father's  last  words,  !^ 
and  to  lead  him  to  ask  forgiveness  of  a  higher  ^ 
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power,  assuring  him  he  would  not  ask  in  vain. 

It  is  said  those  wounds  which  bleed  most  freely 
are  the  least  dangerous,  and  so  it  untbrtunately 
proved  with  St.  John.  A  few  weeks,  and  the  past 
caused  little  regret,  while  the  future  beckoned  him 
on  to  new  mirth  and  pleasures. 

Until  this  moment  he  had  made  no  inquiry 
about  the  will,  or  whether  indeed  there  was  one. 
But  now,  as  he  looked  out  (the  tears  of  penitence 
no  longer  blinding  his  eyes)  upon  the  beautiful 
grounds  before  him,  and  could  trace  far  on  either 
side  the  lands  pertaining  to  the  estate,  with  greedy 
delight  he  caught  up  the  thought :  *'  And  this  is 
mine — all  mine — yonder  noble  forest — those  new- 
mown  meadows,  those  fields  of  flourishing  grain 
arc  mine  I**  And  then  his  memory  strove  eagerly 
to  recover  the  amount  of  bank  property,  stocks, 
dec.  of  which  he  knew  his  father  died  poSKSsed. 

Words  then  must  fail  to  express  the  indignation 
with  which  he  learned  the  nature  of  his  father's 
will.  He  strove  to  dissemble,  but  the  pale  cheek, 
the  lips  tightly  compressed  and  the  fiery  eye  too 
well  betrayed  his  teelings.  His  mother  saw  it, 
and  her  heart  was  filled  with  evil  forebodings  of 
what  might  follow.  %  ^ 

The  disappointed  youth  flew  to  the  depths  or 
the  forest,  and  beat  his  breast'*with  rage  and  mor- 
tification. Mentally  he  cursed  the  memory  of  his 
father  for  making  such  a  will.  What !  was  he  to 
be  cut  down  to  a  few  paltry  hundreds  a  year? 
Must  he  be  content  to  drudge  along  on  a  misera- 
ble pittance,  which  even  his  French  valet  would 
have  spumed?  Were  all  his  anticipations  thus 
blotted  out  by  one  single  stroke  of  the  pen  7    *'  Uh-  ^ 


til  his  mother's  death** — so  ran  the  will.  She 
thcQ  was  the  bar  between  him  and  wealth ;  site 
the  barrier  between  him  and  his  desires  ! 

Heaven  fdrgive   the  dreadful  thoughts  which 
even  then  darkened  his  mind. 

"  Until  his  mother's  death** — so  ran  the  will. 
From  that  moment  a  flame  seemed  raging  with- 
in the  breast  of  St.  John,  consuming  both  soul  and 
body.  It  kindled  his  eye  with  a  terrible  light,  and 
its  unholy  fires  rested  on  his  cheek.  Some  dread- 
ful idea  pursued  him ;  he  could  not  escape.  Did 
he  shut  himself  in  his  chamber,  on  the  walls  was 
it  written.  Did  he  seek  the  deep  solitudes  of  the 
forest,  the  breeze  murmured  it  in  his  ear.  Did 
he  pace  by  the  river's  brink,  there  too  he  found 
it.  It  darkened  the  face  of  nature  ;  it  blotted  the 
sun ;  in  letters  of  fire  it  ate  into  his  brain.  **  Un^ 
til  his  mother's  death  !** 

Mrs.  St.  John  in  the  mean  while  daily  grew 
more  wretched.    So  far  from  finding  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  son  that  comfort  and  support  she  Had 
so  fondly  anticipated,  and  the  hope  of  which  had 
smoothed  the  dying  pillow  of  her  husband,  she 
could  not  conceal  from  herself  the  too  agonizing 
conviction  that  she  was  an  object  of  aversion  even 
where  she  most  loved.     What  could  it  be  which 
had  thus  estranged  him  ?   Had  she  grown  less  aflcc- 
tionate,  less  kind  ?     Did  not  her  sunken  eye  and 
fast  silvering  hair  attest  the  contrary  1    Was  it  her 
wealth  he  coveted  ?— alae,  gladly  would  she  have 
given  him  all,  yielded  up  houses  and  lands,  and 
considered   all  too  cheap  to  purchase  her  son's 
love !     Sometimes  she  feared  for  his  reason,  so 
unaccountable  were  his  moods,  and  then  again 
she  almost  wished  she  could  believe  it  was  insan- 
ity, not  ingratitude,  which  had  thus  estranged  him. 
St.  John  was  occasionally  absent  from  the  hall, 
sometimes  fbr  weeks  together.     Upgn  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by 
an  Italian,  whom  he  introduced  to  his  mother  as 
a  friend  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
when  abroad  ;  that  an  affair  of  >a  private  nature 
had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  having  but  just  arrived  in  Ame- 
rica, he  had  offered  him  the  hospitality  of  his  mo- 
ther's roof  until  he  should  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country.     There  was  something  very  disagreeable 
to  Mrs.  St.  John  in  the  appearance  of  this  stranger. 
She  could  not  bear  the  sharp  and  glittering  glance 
of  his  small  snaky  eye,  or  the  servile,  fawning 
manner  with  which  he  addressed  both  Hubert  and 
herself.    Yet  as  the  friend  of  her  son  she  received 
him  with  afiability  and  kindness. 

The  society  of  ViUenoi,  for  so  was  the  Italian 
named,  appeared  to  restore  Hubert  to  some  of  his 
original  cheerfulness,  and  Mrs.  St,  John  could  not 
but  flatter  herself  that  the  cloud  would  soon  pass, 
altogether  from  the  mind  of  her  son. 
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ThQB  aeverai  months  wore  away,  when  one 
day  Mrs.  St.  John  waa  seized  with  a  sudden  faint- 
nesB.  She  was  borne  to  her  chamber  and  the 
usaal  restoratives  were  applied  ;  she  grew  rapidly 
worse  however ;  medical  aid  was  immediately  sum* 
moned ;  Hubert  himself,  half  frenzied,  mounted 
the  swiftest  hoise  and  rode  furiously  for  the  near- 
est physician.  But  alas,  ere  assbtance  could  reach 
the  hall,  its  amiable  mistress  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
Hubert  only  returned  in  time  to  dose  his  mother's 
eyes! 

Her  death  brought  fireah  sorrow  into  the  al- 
ready afflicted  household.  The  grief  of  the  ser- 
vants was  deep  and  sincere,  for  she  had  ever  been 
to  them  a  kind,  indulgent  mistress ;  the  poor  bit- 
terly bewailed  her  loss,  while  to  her  circle  of 


friends  her  sadden  death  brought  grief  and  sor- 
row. 

Once  more  those  gates  slowly  opened  to  their 
sad  office,  and  the  remains  of  Mis.  St.  John  were 
placed  beside  her  husbandi 

«  Until  kU  tnother'M  JeatA"— thus  ran  the  will. 
She  wa9  dead!  Over  his  mother's  grave  Hu- 
bert St.  John  q>rang  into  wealth  and  indepen- 
dence! 

What  now  shall  stand  between  the  heir  and  hi» 
pleasures  1  Now,  old  walls,  will  you  echo  with 
mirth  and  revelry ;— «way  with  the  sad  fimezeal 
trappings,  let  them  not  cast  their  dark  shadows 
here !  Stint  not  the  red  wine ;  fill  high  the  gohIe& 
and  drink,  drink  to  "King  Death,  the  rare  old 
fellow !" 


(7*0  h§  WHtimud.) 


LIFE  — A    PICTURE. 


BT      X.      W.      COLLIBK. 


*TwAf  roiy  morn,  and  tba  sun  shone  bright, 

On  the  opening  budi  of  ipringj 
And  the  treee  were  glad  in  tha  Baw-bora  light, 

And  aTery  blooming  thing. 


Yean  paaiad  away,  and  tha  Min  shoDa  bright, 
From  hit  throoa  in  tha  raddj  west, 

O^ar  tha  aombra  linae  of  Aiitamn*a  blight. 
And  tha  tall  traa's  barren  areat. 


Tha  dew-drop  hnng  on  tha  ftartiag  laal^ 
And  the  robin  parched  above ; 

The  green  earth  told  of  the  btuating  eheaf. 
And  the  robin  told  of  love. 


Tha  ahivaring  wind,  with  hollow  moan. 

Swept  tha  dead  leavea  ak»ng ; 
The  cricket  crept  to  the  warm  haarthitona, 

And  chirped  a  lonely  long. 


All  blithely  roea  hli  early  eong, 
That  ewelled  on  tha  iwelling  braase ; 

A  little  streamlet  danced  along, 
With  a  sound  like  tha  hum  of  bees. 


From  the  oot^s  low  thatch,  a  fringa-llka  train 

Of  gllttaring  iea-drope  hnng, 
The  sun-light  came  through  tha  ftozan  pane, 

Where  the  frost-rime  gliiteniog  clung 


A  laughing  boy  went  wandering  by. 

To  sport  on  the  flowery  lawn, 
With  a  clear  bhie  aye,  like  the  doudlass  sky, 

That  smiles  in  tba  smiling  dawn. 


It  brightened  an  old  man's  silvery  hair, 
And  played  on  the  old  man's  brow; 
I    Furrows  were  there,  of  years  and  care. 
Bat  a  calm  was  olir  him  now. 


His  cheek  was  smooth,  aa  cheek  must  ba, 
Where  never  hath  strayed  a  tear ; 

Hia  step  was  free,  in  his  bo^sh  glee, 
And  his  heart  was  straaga  to  fear. 


For  he  seemed  once  more  a  joyous  child, 
To  sport  by  the  streamlet's  side. 

And  the  old  man  smiled,  by  dreams  beguiled, 
And  bowad  his  head  and  died. 


THE    MEMORY    OP    THE    DEAD 


BT      EST.     J.      N.     DAHFOETH. 


'*  Bamember  me — oh  !  paM  not  thou  my  graTO, 

Without  oae  thought  whose  relicc  there  recline. 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave, 
*  Woald  be  to  iiDd  fbifetfolBeM  in  thin*.*' 


If  all  men  do  not  aspire  to  an  illnatrioua  immor- 
tality, all  desire  to  be  rememberedi  at  least  by  a 
chosen  few.  The  otter  extinction  of  all  thoughts 
in  regard  to  us  may  perhaps  be  considered  the 
next  bitter  thing  to  annihilation  itself,  on  which 
few  can  reflect  with  composure.  When  Byron 
wrote  the  lines  quoted  abore,  which  constitute  a 
part  of  the  exquisite  song  of  Medora  in  the  Cor- 
sair, he  obeyed  the  natural  law  of  impassioned 
feeling  as  a  poet,  and  betrayed  the  natural  sense 
of  immortality  as  a  man,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  sentiments  that  escaped  him  in  those  inauspi- 
cious moments,  when  the  dark  cloud  of  scepticism 
cast  its  gloomy  shadow  over  his  genius.  Then 
would  he  prate  of  the  "first  dark  day  of  nothing- 
ness"  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  the  creed  of 
the  atheist,  who  would  blot  the  sun  from  the 
moral  sky,  and  bring  back  the  reign  of  ancient 
night ;  in  fact,  a  scene  of  wild  ruin  and  terrific 
chaos,  well  described  in  his  celebrated  "  Dream." 
Too  truly  he  delineates  his  own  experience,  when, 
in  one  of  those  moods,  he  writes: 

**  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  ita  own  eddy,  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame." 

But  while  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctnne 
of  Chateaubriand,  that  the  existence  of  gnfe- 
yards,  and  our  veneration  for  tombs  are  convinc- 
ing arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity — a  doc- 
trine for  which  he  was  indebted  rather  to  the 
ardor  of  his  imagination  than  to  the  soundness  of 
his  reasoning  powere — ^we  own  that  the  influence 
emanating  from  the  place  of  sepiAure  is  by  no 
means  small ;  that  the  solemn  shades  of  the  bunal 
ground  are  congenial  with  a  certain  class  of  emo- 
tions natural  to  the  human  breast,  and  that  there 
are  voices  thence  which  speak  in  impressive  tones, 
for  they  seem  to  come  from  the  very  borders  of 
the  spirit-land. 

It  was  in  those  mysterious  regions  that  the 
genius  of  Mrs.  Hemans  seemed  most  at  home,  and 
the  passionate  tenderness  of  her  heart  breathed 


^ 


forth  with  melancholy  energy,  as  she  recalled  the 
dim  and  shadowy  forms  of  the  past,  or  gazed 
with  intensity  of  imagination  into  the  future. 
Hence  the  interest  which  some  minds  take  in  con- 
secrated grounds — ^in  Cro^9  acre — as  the  burial 
place  has  been  sententiously  termed.  Of  those 
who  have  committed  a  fnend  to  the  last  repose, 
there  are  few  indeed  who  have  not  a  secret  sym- 
pathy for  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Hence  the  popu- 
larity of  those  cemeteries  which  are  increasing  in 
the  land.  Hence  the  singular  spectacle  of  the 
living  visiting  the  dead  in  such  numbers.  Hence 
the  efforts  of  the  genius  of  sculpture  to  resist  the 
extinguishing  influences  of  Death,  and  to  attempt 
monuments  of  triumph  even  on  the  bosom  of  the 
grave.  The  name  is  happy — ^it  is  significant. 
Cbmetbet,  or  sleeping  place!  Here  is  Greek 
etymology  and  Greek  philosophy*— of  the  imagina- 
tion, for  the  Greeks  were  a  romantic  and  imagin- 
ative people,  and  invested  all  the  forms  of  nature 
and  art  with  ideal  life,  or  linked  to  them  some 
beantifiil  image  to  stir  and  delight  the  mind. 

A  visit  to  the  Congressional  burial  ground  at 
Washington  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  gratifi- 
cation of  strangers  coming  to  the  capital.  It  is 
not  indeed  a  Westminster  Abbey,  but  to  an  Ame- 
rican, as  an  American,  it  is  a  more  interesting 
spot,  for  there  moulder  the  bones  of  some  of  our 
best  and  bravest. 

The  location  is  fine.  It  is  near  the  banks  of 
the  Anacostia,  some  distance  below  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  main  channel  of  the  Potomac, 
and  commands  a  lovely  view  of  the  circumjacent 
country.  The  pencil  of  Wordsworth  would  ea- 
gerly catch  the  salient  points  of  this  picture,  and 
arrange  them  on  the  canvass  with  striking  eflfect. 
In  the  sofler  states  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
'*  winds  are  pillowed  on  the  waves,"  the  deep  bo- 
som of  the  placid  river  may  be  seen  to  reflect  the 
features  of  the  glowing  landscape  spread  out  on 
its  border.  Still  more  enchanting  is  the  aspect  of 
the  southern  sky,  when,  after  the  "  long  sunny 
lapse  of  a  bright  sommei's  day,"  the  sun  has  de- 
scended to  "  bathe  his  fiery  axle"  in  the  western 
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waters,  leaving  the  tints  of  his  many  colored  pic- 
tures on  the  face  of  the  firmament,  and  regaling 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  man  with  exquisite  pleas- 
ure. This,  too,  is  a  sequestered  place.  The  spirit 
of  solitude  dwells  here.  In  my  many  viaita  to  it, 
I  have  seldom  seen  any  one  there. 

Better  is  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the 
dead.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  that  tall  py- 
ramidal monument  of  almost  Parian  marble,  am 
which  may  be  seen,  in  bof  relief,  the  striking 
head  of  some  American  statesman  1  It  is  among 
the  first  to  meet  the  eye  as  you  enter  these  solitary 
walks  and  solemn  shades.  It  covers  the  remains 
of  George  Clinton,  New  York's,  noble  son,  who, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  sat  in  the  chair  of 
the  American  Senate. 

Near  it  is  the  monument  of  Maasachosetta' 
Yenerable  statesman,  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  occu- 
pied the  same  chair,  and  who  died  on  his  way  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  discharge  his  official  du- 
ties, saying,  "  if  a  man  had  but  one  day  to  live, 
he  ahould  devote  that  to  his  country.''  They 
lived  long  and  well  for  their  generation  and  coun- 
try, and  in  death  they  are  not  divided.  Time, 
whose  chief  prerogative  it  is  to  wear  out  and  de- 
stroy, seems  to  confirm  and  hallow  the  immortality 
of  such  names. 

A  little  farther  on,  you  will  find  the  grave  of 
the  accomplished  Pinckney,  the  pride  and  boaat  of 
Maryland,  who  fell  in  a  moment,  as  if  pierced  by 
some  death-winged  weapon  on  the  battle  field. 
He  was  all  life,  elasticity,  power,  vivacity.  The 
whole  man,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  ima- 
ginative, contributed  to  his  vehement  and  glowing 
eloquence,  making  him  literally  an  eloquent  man. 
The  deep  fountain  of  enthusiasm  was  in  him,  and 
it  must  pour  itself  forth,  not  alone  in  the  presence 
of  the  popular  or  the  deliberative  assembly,  but 
before  the  judicial  bench,  where  cool  and  quiet 
argument  would  seem  to  be  the  only  thing  in  de- 
mand. Yet  some  men  must  be  enthusiastic  even 
in  argument.  The  grave  has  quenched  all.  That 
tongue  is  here  turned  to  dust.  It  is  speechless. 
The  wand  of  the  enchanter,  broken  by  the  hand 
of  Death,  ia  buried  in  this  tomb. 

Pass  on,  and  behold  the  neighboring  mound. 
Twenty-seven  years  have  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  accomplished  Burrill,  of  Rhode  Island,  been 
mouldering  here.  An  American  Senator  fills  this 
niche  in  the  subterranean  mansion.  His  budding 
fame  was  nipped  by  the  frosty  hand  of  death,  and 
hia  place  given  to  another.  Yonder  lies  another 
Senator,  but  he  shall  be  nameless,  for  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  prime  minister  of  Death — intemper- 
ance. In  vain  did  his  kind-hearted  phyaician 
warn  him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  continu- 
ing to  Indulge  in  the  inebriating  cup.  He  looked 
upon  it.  He  beheld  the  fascinating  sparkle.  He 
•aw  the  coiled  adder,  as  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of 


that  cup,  and  the  tooth  of  the  serpent  that  lurked 
therein,  and  deliberately  consented  to  be  ainn^ 
and  bitten  even  unto  death.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
instance.  Give  tongues  to  many  of  the  graves 
around  me,  and  what  a  wail  of  lamentation  would 
ascend  from  their  depths  into  the  eara  of  the  liv- 
ing— what  warning  voices  would  fill  the  air  with 
their  moumfiil  sounds !  Here  ia  the  dust  of  a  Sen-  t 
ator  of  a  sovereign  state — the  Governor  of  a  republi- 
can commonwealth,  who  could  not  govern  himself. 

Look  at  this  grave,  on  which  the  turf  lies  so 
compactly.  Who  is  its  tenant !  A  singular  man 
he  waa ;  sometimes  a  legislator,  spouting  for  his 
constituents ;  anbn,  a  general,  isauing  magnilo- 
quent proclamations  on  the  frontiers  of  his  coun- 
try, and  depending  for  such  immortality  aa  be 
possesses,  rather  on  these  than  on  feata  of  anus  ; 
anon,  retiring  into  theological  atudiea,  and  aflect- 
ing  to  explain  the  most  profound,  mysterious  and 
inexplicable  book  of  the  aacred  canon;  a  taak. 
from  which  the  most  learned  theologians  have 
shrunk  in  despair.  Ah  1  how  many  live  and  die 
without  understanding  either  their  gifts  or  their 
deficiencies ! 

Turning  from  this  contemplation,  the  attention 
ia  arrested  by  the  white  monument  of  a  represen- 
tative, who  suddenly  expired  in  his  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  midst 
of  a  conflict  of  feeling — a  very  storm  of  emotion*  ' 
raised  by  the  breath  of  calumny  or  of  satire,  too 
intolerable  for  his  sensitive  nature.  Thou  art  calm 
now !  The  ating  of  satire  or  of  slander  cannot 
pierce  the  bosom  of  the  grave.  How  deep  its 
slumber !    How  passionless  its  repose ! 


"  Bow  peaceftil  and  how  powerfal  k  the  grave 
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"  After  life's  fitful  fever,"  man  sleeps  the  sleep 
that  "knows  no  waking,"  till  the  resurrection 
trumpet  shall  utter  its  voice  through  the  earth,  to 
be  reverberated  from  all  the  regions  of  death,  and 
to  be  obeyed  witli  equal  alacrity  by  the  prince  and 
the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate,  the  bond  and  the  free,  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked.  Then  shall  the  reign  of 
retribution  commence*  and  the  age  of  maaks  eter- 
nally cease. 

Here,  too,  liea  another  Virginian,  whose  breadth 
of  intellect  and  of  frame  was  conspicuous ;  emi- 
nent in  law  and  in  legislation,  yet  a  alave  to  the 
alcoholic  paalion,  in  the  indulgence  of  which  hia 
strong  mind  waa  prostrated  with  hia  body,  and  to 
thia  premature  ruin  did  he  come.  Drop  a  tear, 
and  go  on. 

Not  far  from  him  reposes  one,  who  in  a  dark 
night  walked  off  the  wharf,  and  waa  drowned  in 
the  Potomac  Truly  "  it  is  not  in  man  that  waik- 
etb  to  direct  his  steps."  As  in  man's  morsl  histo- 
ry it  so  often  occurs,  so  in  this  case,  that  one  atep 
fetal  and  irretrievable. 
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Walk  this  way,  and  you  will  find  the  lemainB 
of  Gov.  Trimble  of  Ohio,  which  have  been  moul- 
deriBff  here  aome  twenty-eight  years,  while  his 
atainas  been  adding  hnodreds  of  tbonaands  to 
her  population.  Gonid  lie  be  permitted  to  lea?e 
his  cold  rest,  and  reyiflit  the  theatre  of  his  political 
life ;  could  he  now  survey  the  great  West,  how 
would  he  be  astonished  at  the  celerity,  as  well  as 
charmed  with  the  dignity,  with  which  the  march 
of  empire  westward  has  been  maintained,  while 
he  has  slumbered  in  that  spot.  Of  how  little  con- 
sequence is  the  perpetuation  of  the  life  of  one  man 
in  the  estimate  of  great  interlinked  events,  and  in 
the  progress  of  kingdoms  and  republics.  What 
miracles  are  wrought  in  this  country  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century !  How  few  of  our  flaming  politicians 
will  be  remembered  a  little  while  hence ! 

Here  is  a  grave  that  seems  newer.  Whose  is 
it?  It  is  McConnell's — the  mountebank  of  the 
House.  Bat  let  as  not  disturb  his  ashes.  His 
brief  career  dosed  in  darkness  and  guilt. 

Here,  too,  are  those  ancient  men,  Slocumb  and 
Holmes  of  North  Carolina,  whose  names  occurred 
frequently  in  their  day  on  the  Congressional  re- 
gister, but  have  now  passed  away.  Singleton, 
Davis  and  Manning,  from  the  other  Carolina, 
found  a  resting  place  here  after  the  turbulent 
scenes  of  political  life. 

Yonder  is  a  grave  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
filled  by  a  man,  said  to  have  possessed  a  noble 
nature,  a  generous  regard  to  the  weal  of  his  fel- 
low men,  and  under  a  rough  eiterior.to  have 
cherished  tender  and  delicate  domestic  attach- 
ments and  sympathies.  In  the  solitude  of  his 
room  he  opened  and  read  a  letter  from  his  wife. 
How  could  he  with  his  habits  endure  such  oppress- 
ive affection?  How  could  he  reappear  in  the 
presence  of  her,  who  to  the  dignity  of  the  woman 
added  the  tenderness  of  the  wife  1  He  seized  a 
pistol  and  blew  his  brains  out !  Thus  ended  that 
life  which,  under  the  restraints  of  virtue  and  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  might  have  made  many  hap- 
py, and  finally  terminated  in  peace  and  triumph. 

But  what  broken  shaft  is  that  towering  in  the 
distance,  as  yon  look  toward  the  south-west?  It 
*is  the  marble  that  commemorates  the  name  and 
deeds  of  Brown,  the  celebrated  major  general, 
whose  genius  appeared  at  the  critical  period  of 
the  war  of  1812,  to  restore  the  failing  fortunes  of 
the  American  arms,  and  reassure  the  sinking 
courage  of  the  land.  How  brilliant  was  the  lustre 
that  encircled  his  name !  Yet  how  little  of  it 
escapes  the  edacious  tomb !  By  sudden  martial 
achievements  he  rose  to  the  head  of  the  army. 
Deep  now  is  the  sleep  of  the  hero.  No  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  no  roll  of  the  drum  can  **  wake  him 
to  glory  again."  More  recent  is  the  dost  of  his 
compeer  in  arms  and  military  successor — Ma- 
comb— who  achieved  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac 


a  name  which  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  alto- 
gether die. 

Let  us  now  pass  round  to  another  point,  and 
dwell  a  moment  on  the  memory  of  an  eminent,  I 
may  say  an  Illustrious  civilian,  whose  clay  is  be- 
neath our  feet.  I  mean  William  Wirt,  one  of 
America's  noblest  sons  ;  urbane  as  a  gentleman ; 
kind  and  amiable  as  a  friend ;  of  the  first  order  of 
^intellect ;  endowed  with  an  imagination  captivat- 
ing even  to  enchantment,  yet  on  fitting  occasions 
restrsined  by  a  finished  critical  taste  and  judg- 
ment ;  learned  in  the  law,  the  delight  of  judges, 
the  admiration  of  advocates,  and  a  tower  of 
strength  to  clients.  Can  it  be  that  the  noble 
form,  which  so  often  stood  in  majesty  before  the 
supreme  bench,  lies  here  a  heap  of  dust  ?  Is  that 
countenance  of  manly  beauty,  which  glowed  with 
the  expression  of  blended  benevolenoe,  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  now  an  unsightly  ruin. be- 
neath this  clod?  The  hand  that  traced  those 
inimitable  pictures  in  the  British  Spy,  and  painted 
in  gorgeous  oolors  the  burning  eloquence  of 
Henry,  is  it  but  a  crambling  skeleton  ?  Such  is 
the  lot  of  man ;  yet  while  talent  can  command 
respect,  genius  awaken  admiration,  eloquence  in- 
spire enthusiasm,  or  the  moral  virtues  elicit  the 
heartfelt  tribute  of  praise,  the  memory  of  such  a 
man  will  endure,  more  imperishable  than  the  tomb 
which  embraces  his  mortal  remains,  or  the  marble 
that  marks  the  spot  where  they  repose. 

Here  also  may  be  found  the  sailoi's  grave,  the 
quiet  port  where  he  has  cast  his  last  earthly  an- 
chor, after  the  storms  and  strifes  of  the  sea  are  no 
more.  Rodgers,  Tingey,  Kennon  and  others, 
each  of  whom  ^ent  forth,  "  the  monarch  of  the 
peopled  deck,"  have  stmck  their  flag  to  the  com- 
mon conqueror,  and  here  lie  his  passive  prisonere. 
No  more  will  the  broad  pendant,  the  symbol  of 
command,  be  for  them  hoisted  over  the  gallant 
ship.    No  more  do  they  feel  any  interest  in 

"  The  armaments  which  thun<)eritrike  the  walli    ' 
or  rock-built  citie»,  biddiog  nations  quake, 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capital* — 
The  oak  leviathani,  whoie  huge  riba  make 
Their  clay-creutor  the  vain  title  take 

Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  !*' 

No,  but  other  spirits  arise  to  trace  ambition's  dan- 
gerous path,  and  find  its  termination  in  the  hollow 
tomb.  War  especially  wakes  up  the  bold,  mar- 
tial and  sanguinary  passions  of  men,  while  it 
blunts  the  moral  sensibilities,  and  multiplies  a 
hundred  fold  the  triumphs  of  death,  and  the  victo- 
ries of  the  grave.  * 

But  what  is  this  unique  looking  monument,  that 
amid  the  surrounding  multitude  seems  an  isolated 
object?  It  covers  the  dust  of  Pushmataha,  the 
Indian  chief,  who  died  among  the  ^bite  men,  far 
firom  his  native  forests  and  sympathetic  warriors. 
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He  was  the  white  mao's  friend,  aod  the  white 
man  honored  him  with  an  extraordinary  aepnl- 
chral  ceremonial,  and  a  handaome  monument. 
To  the  darkened  mind  of  thia  poor  Indian,  the 
higheat  evidence  of  poethumona  honor  waa  to  be 
aalated  with  the  thunder  of  the  *'  big  guna/'  amid 
whoae  aublime  reverberationa  hia  aoul  wonld  be 
waAed  to  thoae  ialanda  of  the  bleat,  where  the 
apirtia  of  hia  fathera  wandered  at  large,  enjoying 
the  chaae  or  the  feaat.  Here,  then,  liea  the  monl- 
dering  Indian,  a  Itind  of  repreaentative,  amid  thia 
diversified  throng,  of  that  wild  and  interesting 
raee,  that  iuve  been  swept  from  the  Atlantic 
shores,  and  irom  the  ALleghanian  regions,  by  the 
resistless  tide  of  civilisation,  sparing  only  those 
bcautifttl  names  that  will  6ow  with  our  native 
atreama  to  the  end  of  time,  or  cling  to  the  ever- 
lasting mountains,  as  they  tower  to  meet  the  face 
of  the  sky,  or  greet  the  first  raya  of  the  gorgeous 
sun  as  he  rises  from  his  ocean  bed  to  fill  the  earth 
with  bis  glory.  Tlie  Indian  is  gone.  Only  ro- 
mantic names  and  wild  legends  remain.  The 
race  itself  is  entombed — some  remnants  excepted. 
But  the  page  of  retributive  justice  has  not  yet 
been  unfolded  to  man.  The  tribunal  of  appeals — 
the  final  court  qf  review  is  yet  to  hold  its  sit- 
tings. To  that  court  men  are  daily  assembling. 
The  dead  beneath  me— the  living  around  me  will 
all  be  there. 

And  here  amid  this  row  of  vaults  is  the  spa- 
dotts  central  tomb,  that  may  be  called  the  outer 
court  of  Death,  for  the  dead  make  their  first  en- 
trance here.  It  was  in  this  chamber  they  laid  the 
lamented  Harrison,  amid  the  solemn  reverence 
and  heartfelt  grief  of  thousands,  who  beheld  the 
scene  of  the  never  to  be  forgotten  April  8th,  1 841. 
The  banks  of  the  Ohio  have  received  those  pre- 
cious relics,  and  a  nation's  love  guards  them. 

Ag^in,  I  saw  others  of  exalted,  but  leaa  illustri- 
ous rank  and  character,  enter  the  as  me  solemn 
portals,  attended  by  their  living  friends  and  com- 
peers, who  would  gladly  have  re>animated  their 
dust,  but,  though  they  might  move  nations  and 


create  empirea,  they  could  not  revene  the  dread 
law  of  Heaven,  which  annexes  its  sanction  of 
irrevoeubU,  aa  well  as  its  appointment  of  mgritm- 
hU,  to  the  last  hoar  of  our  mortal  life.  I^shnr, 
Gihner,  Kennon  and  Gardner,  all  entered  in 
silence  that  vestibule  of  the  aepulchral  mansion, 
and  were  laid  to  their  dreamless  rest. 

The  Egyptians,  who  believed  that  the  aoal 
dwelt  with  the  body  in  a  state  of  repose,  natnrally 
Bought  by  akilfiil  and  assiduous  aru  to  preserve 
the  latter,  and  committing  the  treasure  to  tlie 
catacomb  or  the  pyramid,  attempted,  not  without 
a  degree  of  sucoesa,  to  resist  the  progress  of  time 
and  the  process  of  decay.  Christianity  teaches  a 
loftier  sentiment—a  more  spiritual  doctrine,  when 
ahe  anblimely  declares  that  Jesus  Christ  **  abolish- 
ed death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
in  the  gospel." 

In  vain  do  we  question  the  grave.  The  voice 
of  Revelation  alone  can  aatisfy  the  anxieties  of 
the  soul  touching  its  own  destiny.  He  who, 
standing  by  the  tomb  of  a  friend,  aaid,  "  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,"  can  adequately  aasare 
us  in  reference  to  the  re-union  of  the  dissevered 
body  and  spirit,  and  the  exiatenco  of  man  in  the 
endleas  future.  He  al<me  can  tell  us  how  those 
who  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  shall 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  and  how  a  glory 
can  be  shed  even  on  these  mortal  ruins,  such  aa 
Paradiae  itself  never  knew,  to  the  hour  when  the 
justice  of  Heaven  hung  In  mid  air  above  its  gate 
the  cherubic  sword  of  flame  that  guarded  the  tree 
of  life  from  the  intrusion  of  wicked  men  and  de- 
mons. 

"The  «0«/,  of  origin  dirino, 

God*i  glorioui  image,  f^ttA  from  day 
In  hMiY«n'f  •tornal  sphere,  may  abioe 
A  itar  of  day. 

The  son  ia  bsi  a  iperk  of  fire, 

A  tranaiaot  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  S9ut,  immortal  aa  its  aire, 
BhaUaeeardM.'* 


SONNET— TO   JOSEPHINE. 


BT      MAURICE      O'QUILL,      GENT. 


TBimt  eye*a  dark  brilKaney,  thy  brow  of  ligbt,  ^ 

Thy  rirhly  tinted  cbeek,  which  Joyi  e*er  flush 
Like  eltrei  the  roae  auffaaiog  with  a  bluah— 
Bespeak  that  thine  an  momenta  of  delight,  , 

Whose  flower-strewn  coorse  grief  haa  forgot  to  blight ; 
That  aorrow*s  wand  hath  yet  forborne  to  hush 
The  beauleooa  foaat  wheneo,  freely  flowing,  gmh 


The  stieams  that  make  thy  yoong  exialenee  bright 
Though  girlish  mhth  be  musie  to  mine  ear, 

I  Dever  think  of  thine  but  with  a  i'rgh, 
For  thy  bright  glance  shall  know.the  eare-q»raog  te«r  ; 

Thy  eheeks  shall  pale  like  flowers  ere  they  die. 
And  thy  dreams,  when  teallty  Is  near, 

Shall  vanish  like  the  sunbeams  from  the  sky. 


XAUNAUMEEK. 


BT     HIBS     MART     X.     CB18S, 


Tboss  who  have  read  the  Life  of  David  Brainerd, 
the  young  miasionary  to  the  Indians,  will  remem- 
ber this  not  anmumcal  word,  as  the  name  of  the 
place  where  his  labors  among  the  sons  of  the 
forest  commenced.  But  comparatively  few  know 
its  locality,  save  th«t,  in  the  words  of  his  biogra- 
pher, '*  it  was  in  the  woods  between  Stoekbridge 
and  Albany."  Few  have  ever  visited  the  spot 
hallowed  by  the  6r9t  teachings  of  that  holy  man  ; 
and  even  there  his  luime  had  been  forgotten  were 
it  not  for  the  little  village,  not  hi  off,  which  bean 
it;  and  as  it  is,  one  might  easily  qaeation  one 
half  the  inhabitants  withoat  learning  why  it  is  90 
cabled.  For  more  than  a  centor^as  passed  away 
sinci?  the  pale,  youthful  scholar  left  behind  him 
the  friends  and  the  pursuits  he  loved,  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  rugged  forests  of  Kannaumeek,  and 
His  simple  converts  have  themselves  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  and  almost  from  the  memory  of 
man. 

I  remember  a  half  dozen  dwarfish,  ugly,  dark- 
browed  people,  who  in  my  childhood  paid  occa* 
si'onal  visits  to  our  part  of  the  country,  and  who, 
I  was  told,  were  the  last  poor  remnant  of  the 
Housatonic  Indians,  for  by  this  general  naifle 
were  those  called  who  formerly  dwelt  in  that 
region. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  they,  the  Ish- 
maelites  of  onr  land,  retaining  nothing  of  their 
ancestors'  characteristics,  except  their  wandering 
propensities,  were  akin  to  Tecumteh,  and  Brant, 
and  Shenandoah.  Yet  their  fathers  had  drawn 
the  bow  in  the  wild  wood,  and  brought  down  the 
falcon  from  his  perch  on  the  rock.  It  was  they 
whom  Brainerd  had  taught,  and  when  he  left 
them,  "  having  persuaded  them  to  remove  to 
Biockbridge  and  attend  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant's 
ministry,"  he  carried  with  him  a  journal  of  his 
spiritual  exercises  while  among  them,  which  is 
now  almost  the  sole  record  of  his  labore. 

It  was  bnt  a  few  miles  distant  from  this  place 
that  I  was  reared.  But  never,  until  the  last  year, 
have  I  visited  it.  For  it  was  a  broken,  stony  road 
that  led  there,  which  we  seldom  had  occasion  to 
travel.  And,  proverbially,  those  who  live  near  an 
interesting  spot  are  the  most  apathetic  concern- 
ing it. 


Sweetly  sang  the  birds  in  the  early  spring  morn- 
ing when  we  set  oat  on  onr  pilgrimage.  The 
horses  had  scarcely  shaken  the  dew  from  their 
manes  when  they  took  the  rugged  road  ;  and  the 
pleasant  mnrmar  of  spring,  the  voices  of  streams 
and  flowering  woods  blent  together,  fell  gently  on 
the  ear. 

All  along  the  way  th^  were  magnificent  views 
opening  between  the  hills,  well  worthy  of  the 
painter's  eye,  but  which  painter's  eye  hath  never 
seen.  Now  a  gnrglieg  brook  comes  gliding  forth 
fit)m  a  dark  glen,  tripping  over  tlie  pebbles  in  its 
bed  with  a  fairy  footstep.  Now  the  roeks  heaved 
up  their  grey  heads  above  the  .gra0,  and  anon 
narrow  patches  of  fresh-springing  grain  glowed  in 
the  sunshine.  But  every  scene  had  a  western 
slope,  as  the  hills  descended  toward  the  distant 
river ;  and  whether  it  were  a  wide  landscape,  or 
partial  view,  the  dark  blue  Kaatskills  bounded  the 
scene. 

At  last  we  ascended  a  hill,  at  the  top  of  which, 
on  either  side  of  the  highway,  lay  an  enormoos 
boulder,  higher  than  our  heads,  leaving  just  room 
for  the  carriage  to  pass  between  them.  -At  onr 
right  was  a  wide  extent  of  country  spreading  off 
toward  the  east,  and  at  our  left  rose  up  a  huge 
mass  of  rock,  rent  in  twain  at  the  middle,  and 
crowned  with  forests,  called  Rattlesnake  Moun- 
^•ttll! — Mountains,  it  should  be,  for  the  gorge  has 
divided  it  into  two  distinct  portions,  which,  how- 
ever, are  united  on  the  opposite  side. 

Oh  I  how  cold,  and  hard,  and  stem  that  ram- 
part of  rock  appean,  high  up  in  the  sky !  But  it 
is  only  the  northern  portion  which  opposes  this 
severe  front, — the  southern  has  fallen  away,  leav- 
ing room  for  shrubs  and  moss  to  cover  its  grey- 
ness. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  was  a  very  small 
square  enclosure,  if  so  it  might  be  ^|^d,  as  the 
stones  which  once  surrounded  it  have  become 
half-buried  in  the  soil.  Here  stood  the  house  of 
Brainerd.  A  rained  heap  denotes  the  place  of 
the  chimney ;  no  other  token  remains.  This  was 
that  **  little  hut,  which  he  made  chiefly  with  his 
own  hands  by  long  and  hard  labor."  As  I  gazed, 
I  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  think  of  this  beau- 
fiil  country  as  once  more  "a  lonesome  wilder- 
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neflB,"  as  it  was  when  the  missionary  dwelt  there. 
I  saw  that  little  hat,  so  hamble  and  poor,  with  its 
pine-lttngh  coyering,  its  door  opened  toward  the 
morning  son,  which  was  gloriously  careering  above 
the  forest ;  I  almost  saw  the  patient,  sniTeringfiice 
of  the  youthful  apostle,  looking  ont  upon  the  coarse 
dwellings  of  his  heathen  flock. 

Here,  in  great*  bodily  weakness,  he  dwelt  a 
whole  year,  frequently  suffering  from  the  severity 
of  the  climate  in  winter,  and  from  the  extreme 
poverty  of  his  accommodations  at  all  seasons,  but 
still  more  from  dejection  of  mind,  and  a  separa- 
tion from  those  friends  whose  sympathies  were  so 
needful  for  one  of  his  sensitive  tempersment. 

He  says^ — "  I  have  often  been  esrposed  to  cold 
and  hunger  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  comforts 
of  life  were  not  to  be  had ;  have  frequently  been 
lost  in  the  woods ;  and  sometimes  obliged  to  ride 
much  of  the  night ;  and  once  lay  out  in  the  woods 
all  night,— yet,  blessed  b^  God,  he  has  preserved 
me!" 

In  his  jonmal,  kept  while  here,  we  read  mnch 
of  his  prayers  and  fastings  in  that  lonely  hut, — of 
his  deep  spirimal  ezercises,^but  yet  at  times  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  content  with  his  situa- 
tion, as  such  panages  as  this  sometimes  occur : — 

"  Oct.  12M,  1743.— Returned  home  to  Kaunau- 
meek  ;  was  glad  to  get  alone  in  my  little  cottage, 
and  to  cry  to  that  God  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  is 
present  in  a  wilderness." 

Though  his  dwelling  might  have  been  very 
tolerable  in  the  summer,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
gloomier  place  for  a  winter  residence.  The  vast 
extent  of  pines,  beneath  and  above  him,  that 
blackened  all  the  landscape  by  day, — how  they 
roared  and  echoed  all  the  desolate  nights !  TSkM 
terrible  snow-storms  which  sweep  through  that 
elevated  country  must  have  filled  his  soul  with 
awe,  as,  sitting  alone  in  his  trembling  hut,  he  heard 
their  wrathful  voice.  ^      '•* 

But  to  see  this  spot  was  not  alone  the  object  of 
our  journey.  We  wished  to  ascend  the  mountain 
where  Brainerd,  it  is  said,  often  went  up  to  pray, 
and  whence  he  looked  down  on  many  a  fair  town 
and  village,  far  away,  where  people  dwelt  in  social 
intercourse,  unmindful  of  him.  '^ 

So  we  left  the  road,  and  taming  into  a  rude 
cart-path,  that  led  among  the  great  stones  which 
had  rolled  down  from  the  mountain,  we  passed  a 
poor  tenemaipt  of  rough  pine  boards,  that  seemed, 
from  its  situation,  to  indicate  the  extreme  poverty 
of  its  inmates.  The  trees  around  it  had  been  cut 
away,  and  a  thick  growth  of  bushes  disputed  the 
possession  of  the  soil  with  the  stones.  As  we 
went  on,  a  little  way  from  the  house,  we  espied  a 
group  among  the  bashes,  who  seemed  much  as- 
tonished at  the  apparition  of  a  carriage  in  this 
nigged  by-way. 


Under  the  shadow  of  a  tall  alder  sat  a  p«de« 
thin  young  woman  in  a  straight-backed  chair  that 
was  spread  with  quilts,  for  aoftneas.  She  had  a 
little  sewing  in  her  hands,  but  it  waa  evident,  even 
to  a  stringer's  eye,  that  she  was  a  consumptive. 
There  Vas  a  touching  expression  of  resignation  to 
suffering  in  her  face,  and  an  appealing  attitude  in 
her  poor  white  hands,  as  she  dropped  her  work  at 
our  approach.  Close  behind  her  chair,  a  clear, 
still  spring  lay  cradled  among  the  stones,  fimn 
wllich  a  stout  boy  carried  water  to  a  woman  a 
few  feet  off,  who  was  spreading  snow-white  but 
coarse  garments  on  the  bushes  to  dry.  A  small, 
gipsy-like  fire  blazed,  and  sent  up  a  curling 
wreath  of  blue  smoke,  behind  the  alder ;  while, 
three  or  four  little  girls,  sun-burned,  bonnetless 
and  barefoot,  were  at  play  around  the  invalid. 
Their  dresses  were  short,  simple,  and  of  that  dark 
blue  and  red  which  country  people  dye  them- 
selves. There  was  something  picturesque  in  the 
whole  scene :  the  good  mother — ^the  consumptive— 
the  children,  in  their  brighi-colored  dresses,  made 
a  beautiful  spot  in  the  wild  landscape. 

Our  road  led  through  the  valley  between  the 
mountains,  but  was  not,  therefore,  at  all  level.  It 
was  constanfty^aacending  toward  the  emi&|Dee 
on  our  right ;  sometimes  only  a  very  narrow^^oc 
intervened  between  tile  rocks  on  one  sid#,  and 
the  steep  bank  on  the  other.  .  Soon  we  came  to  a 
rude  gate  of  five  poles  swung  across  the  road,  fbr 
no  apparent  purpow^  unless  it  were  to  deter  teams 
from  ascending,  as  there  were  no  signs  of  any 
fence  on  either  side.  We  opened  it,  and  after 
having  slowly  travelled  a  mile  from  the  turn  at  the 
highway,  a  scene  of  great  beauty  opened  upon  os. 
We  found  ourselves  at  the  termination  of  the  cart- 
path.  Before  us  was  a  little  glade  enclosed  from 
the  forest,  the  entrance  guarded  by  a  patriardial 
elm.  In  the  centre  of  this  little  field  stood  i  small 
brown  cottage,  of  humblest  appearance.  On  the 
floor  of  the  porch  lay  a  great  mastiff',  whose  as- 
tonishment at  our  appearance  seemed  to  have 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  utterance.  A  low- 
roofed  bam  was  close  by,  and  a  little  garden, 
whose  apparently  fertile  soil  was  intraded  upon  by 
the  underlying  rocks.  A  few  peach-trees  in  full 
blossom  stood  along  the  wall,  and  this  was  all. 

We  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  made  onr 
entrance  into  the  cottage,  from  whose  windowa 
we  had  detected  two  or  three  faces  peering.  It 
was  very  dark  within,  and  the  walla  were  low 
and  smoky,  but  a  pleasant  young  woman  wel- 
comed us  by  name,  whom  we  recognized  as  hav- 
ing been  '<ottr  help"  a  few  years  before.  She 
bustled  about  with  great  activity,  asking  a  thou- 
sand questions  about  tbe  family,  and  making  na 
quite  merry  with  her  speeches.  , 

The  other  occupants  of  the  cottage  were  her 
mother,  who  waa  a  cripple,  a  bed-ridden  sister. 
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who  had  not  walked  in  twenty  yean,  and  a  bro- 
ther who  managed  '*  the  farm." 

The  farm  f  asked  we.  Where  is  it?  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  room  for  one  here. 
<'  Oh !  it  lies  on  this  side  of  the  woods,  and  it  is  a 
beantifal  little  fiirm,'*  said  she.  And  w^all  ran 
out  to  find,  if  possible,  this  apocryphal  farm.  We 
approached  the  bars  to  the  west  of  the  cottage, 
and  leaning  over  them,  onr  friend  exclaimed — 
<*Thi8  is  the  farm.  This  orchard,  and  that  mead- 
ow and  pasture,  and  those  two  oat-fields,  and 
yonder" —  But  we  heard  no  more,  for  we  were 
amazed  and  bewildered  at  the  magnificent  scene 
before  us. 

From  our  feet  the  mountain  descended  in  a 
regular  elope,  gorgeously  broidered  and  fringed 
with  blossomed  orchards  and  shrubs.  ."The  sp- 
ple-blospom's  shoiw^r  of  pearl, — ^the  peach-tree's 
rosier  hue,"  were  mingled  with  the  thick,  creamy 
flowers  of  the  pear,  and  the  snow-white  ones  of 
the  cherry.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  rolled  on 
through  a  narrow  channel  the  torrent- waters  of 
the  Great  Greek.  Mighty  hills  lay  all  around, 
clothed  with  pines  to  their  summits,  that  reflected 
a  dark  green  hue  upon  the  stream.  Sullenly  its 
mannur  rose  up  to  the  place  whef^^ve  stood.  A 
litN«-> farther  on  it  had  a  wider  bed,  and  the  sup 
shoni  full  upon  it.  Rockb  reared  up  their  crests 
in  its  current,  around  which  the  white  foam  boiled 
incessantly. 

Away  among  the  Green  Mqijmtains  that  rustling 
river  has  its  birth.  It  is  nursed  among  caves  and 
darkness,  and  lulled  by  the  voice  of  tempests. 
Grown  too  fierce  for  its  cradle,  it  leaps  over  its 
stony  edge,  and  wildly  hastens  onward,  crashing 
through  lonely  dells,  calling  to  the  Picons  along 
its  way  with  a  tone  of  thunder ;  oft-times  wrench- 
ing the  trees  from  their  foundations  and  bearing 
them  away  in  its  resistless  grasp. 

Sometimes,  gorged  with  overflowing  draughts 
from  the  black  clouds,  it  rages  down  the  hills,  in- 
toxicated with  power,  and  reaches  out  its  strong 
arm  across  the  meadows  to  snatch  away  the  gra- 
naries or  storehouses  that  thought  themselves  se- 
cure. But,  by  and  by,  a  calmer  majesty  settles 
upon  it  Swiftly,  but  more  silently,  it  rolls  on, 
now  falling  in  wide  sheets  over  the  ledges  in  its 
path,  now  mirroring  the  flocks  that  graze  to  its 
edge. 

Upon  this  stream,  which  in  any  other  country 
"  would  be  a  river,  and  visited,  and  admired,  and 
sketched  in  all  its  moods,  stands  the  little  village 
to  which  Brainerd  left  his  name  as  a  legacy.  It 
had  no  existence  in  his  day,  for  he  says  of  his  re- 
sidence— 

'*  This  place,  as  to  its  situation,  was  sufficiently 
lonesome  |ind  unpleasant,  being  encompassed  with 
mountains  and  woods ;  seventy  miles  distant  from 
any  English  inhabitants;  six  or  seven  from  any 


Datch;  and  more  than  two  from  a  fiimily  that 
oame  some  time  since  from  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  village  was  but  half  a  mile  distant  from  us, 
in  a  straight  line,  but  some  three  miles  by  the  road. 
Beyond  the  creek,  the  vast  hills  fell  back  on  either 
side,leaving  an  opening  through  which  we  beheld 
a  long  vista  of 'cultivated  fields,  snd  low,  white, 
Dutch  form-houses,  bosomed  amid  a  sea  of  or- 
chards. 

Not  unfrequently  we  caaght  glimpses  of  the 
creek  among  the  far-off  groves,  or  of  other  streams ; 
and  beautiful  villages  gleamed  at  intervals  along 
its  course,  until  it  met  the  Hudson  seventy  miles 
distant.  Beyond  that,  the  grand  Kaatskills  rose 
up,  closing  the  view. 

When  standing  here,  how  must  the  heart  of 
Brainerd  have  expanded,  and  longed  for  the  sym- 
pathy o(  the  dwellers  in  those  white-walled  cot- 
tages !  How  painful  to  turn  away  from  the  sight 
of  that  rich  and  peopled  country,  to  descend  to 
his  own  little  hut,  out  of  all  civilized  reach ! 

But  this  narrow  table-land  was  not  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  That  was  far  above  us.  So 
the  horses  were  turned  out  to  wander  about  the 
enclosure,  and  with  the  young  man  for  our  guide, 
we  set  out  on  foot  to  accomplish  the  remainder  of 
the  way.  We  wandered  into  the  woods  a  little 
distance,  when  onr  path  began  to  branch  out  in 
different  directions,  so  that  without  a  guide  we 
should  have  been  lost.  The  sun  poured  down  a 
summer  heat  upon  us  ;  the  birds  were  silent,  but 
busy;  and  Rover,  my  own,  my  darling  Rover, 
dashed  constantly  out  into  the  woods  to  startle 
the  squirrels  and  rabbits.* 

As  we  went  on,  we  repeated  to  each  other  the 
^iivries  we  had  heard  about  this  mountain,  and  the 
rattlesnakes  which  formerly  abounded  there.  It 
was  now  forty  years  since  one  had  been  killed 
there,  but  it  seemed  as  though  under  those  great, 
"Nmrstones  they  might  yet  be  coiled.  Ope  of  the 
stories  ran  thus. 


There  was  once  a  log  cabin  in  the  place  where 
the  little  cottage  on  the « mountain  stands.  The 
oldest  woman  in  Kaunaumeek  lived  there  alone* 
She  was  not  afraid,  for  the  wild-cats  had  long  ago 
been  destroyed,  and  nothing  larger  or  more  harm- 
fal  than  a  raccoon  ever  made  its  appearance, 
day  or  night,  She  had  grown  familiar  with  the 
place,  and  liked  it  She  knew  the  haKJ^e  that  fre- 
quently circled  around  her  dwelling,  anS  could  tell 
them  from  each  other,  rarely  mistaking  White- 
Wing  for  Black-Heart  She  was  also  quite  inti- 
mate with  a  pair  of  eagles  that  nested  on  the  south 
mountain,  and  would  sit  in  her  door  and  watch 
them  pass  to  their  eyrie  at  sunset,  with  the  supper 
for  their  young  princes  in  their  talons.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  any  rattlesnakes  had  been  seen, 
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and  she  dwelt  in  perfect  seonrity,  with  her  oow, 
her  three  iheep,  and  her  hens. 

She  sat  in  the  comer  of  her  cabin  one  sonaet- 
time,  spinning  flix  to  a  low,  old-fiuhiiMied  tune 
which  she  murmured  in  time  with  the  springing 
of  her  foot  as  she  turned  the  wheel,  when  she  be- 
gan to  think  it  was  best  to  go  and  see  to  Brindie, 
and  house  her  sheep.  She  stack  the  distaff  into  its 
socket,  and  rose  to  go.  Why  sank  she  back  into  her 
chair  in  a  spasm  of  terror  ?  Her  withered  fiioe  was 
tnmed  toward  the  open  door,  and  her  old  eyes  were 
riveted  on  some  object  there.  Well  might  they  be, 
for  across  the  threshold,  resting  partly  on  the  stone 
before  the  door,  partly  on  the  mat  within,  lay  a 
creature  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  yet  a  fearful  visitor. 
It  was  a  snake  of  great  size,  over  whose  smooth 
skin  the  light  wavered  and  flitted  in  a  thousand 
xainbow  hues.  His  mouth  was  half  open,  showing 
the  arrowy  tongue  and  sharp  fangs.  But  his  faead^ 
never  had  the  head  of  serpent  been  so  decorated 
before.  It  bore  a  crown  of  rubies  that  radiated  a 
blood-red  light  upon  the  floor.  The  eyes  were 
closed.    The  old  king  of  the  rattlesnakes  slept. 

The  poor  crone  watched  him  till  the  twilight 
came  on,  yet  he  wakened  not.  Once  or  twice  he 
stirred,  he  moved  his  tail  wrathfuUy  and  causing 
her  heart  to  die  within  her,  but  it  was  only  a 
dream.  At  last  she  slowly  crept  to  the  chimney 
and  seized  the  axe.  She  approached,  determined 
to  be  courageous,  and  strike  her  sleeping  guest. 
But  as  she  stood  over  him,  those  glorious  rubies 
flashed  so  full  upon  her  eyes,  there  was  something 
so  miuestic,  so  beautiful,  so  royal  in  his  mien,  she 
dared  not  do  it,  and  crept  back  to  her  comer. 

As  the  evening  star  shone  in  upon  the  misera- 
ble dame,  and  sent  itsMys  athwart  the  ruby  crown 
of  her  visitor,  the  old  king  of  the  rattlesnakes 
awoke,  and  raised  his  head  to  look  out.  Bright 
gleamed  his  eyes  in  the  star-light,  and  he  stretch- 
ed up  his  kiogly  length  and  opened  his  mouth  with 
a  weary  yawn.  It  was  clear  that  bad  dreamt  ha'if 
haunted  his  nap,  and  that  even  now  he  was  the 
victim  of  ennui.  Had  his  subjects  died  away  one 
by  one,  and  left  him  alone  in  his  royalty?  Poor 
old  king !  Again  he  laid  himself  partly  over  the 
mat,  and  turned  his  glittering  eyes  on  the  evening 
star,  and  then  a  sudden  strain  of  bewitching  music 
floated  through  the  room.*  Now  it  seemed  like  a 
Boh  vesture  of  cobweb  wrapping  the  dame  in  its 
invisible  folds ;  then  it  was  as  if  silken  wings  had 
been  spread  beneath  her,  bearing  her  away,  away 
into  the  dark  forest,  and  downtoardf  by  the  foam- 
ing river,  but  never  up.  Sweet,  soothing  thoughts 
of  pity  and  love  encircled  her  heart,  and  a  vague 
tenderness  filled  her  whole  being. 

*  Bartram,  I  belinve,  and  one  or  two  other  travellers, 
mention  thii  lupentition  in  regard  to  the  musical  powers 
of  the  rattlesnake  as  common  amonf  the  North  American 
Jodiana. 


That  wondeifiil  melody !  Inexpressibly  fine 
and  delicate,  it  seemed  to  be  weaving  round  and 
round  her  a  silver  net  that  she  could  not  resisL 
There  waa  a  snflfocation  in  her  throat,  and  her 
eyes  glared  wildly  on  the  wall.  She  beheld  again 
the  evening  star,  and  as  that  light  from  heaven 
fell  on  her  soul,  she  grew  calm  and  sat  still. 

Presently  the  full  moon  swept  round  that  way, 
and  poored  forth  a  flood  of  pearly  radiance  on  the 
cabin  door.  The  myaterioos  music  ceased ;  slow- 
ly Ae  aroasi  and  reared  himself  upright  in  the 
moonbeams,  then  silently  as  he  cane  the  crowned 
and  solitary  monarch  glided  away. 

The  dame  knelt  down,  but  not  on  that  thresh- 
old, and  oflfered  vp  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
her  safety,  and  then  in  the  confidence  which  had 
been  given  her  she  went  forth  to  her  late  duties, 
and  milked  old  Brindle  with^as  much  composure 
as  though  naught  unusual  had  occurred.  And 
never  after  was  the  subjectless  king  seen,  and  the 
dame  never  ceased  to  remember  his  visit  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  pity. 


path.    It  wa»  indeed  to  us  welcome  as  '*  th^sha- 
dow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land.^ 


Just  as  this  story  was  completed,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  boulder  of  immense  size,  lying  near  the 

h&riia- 
.#Ve 
drew  near  to  rest  for  a  moment,  when  we  <Kseov-  ' 
ered  that  on  one  side  it  shelved  away  undemeath,' 
leaving  room  enough  to  shelter  a  dozen  penons. 
A  rude  wall  had  been,  built  partially  enclosing  it, 
as  our  guide  said,  to  make  a  lodging-place  for  the 
charcoal-bumers  who  formerly  pursued  their  vo- 
cation here.  But  as  we  looked  narrowly  in,  w« 
saw  far  back  a  dark  hole  in  the  ground,  and  in- 
stinctively shrank  from  resting  there.  When  all 
went  away,  I  stole  softly  back,  and  gazed  at  the 
dark  hole,  until  I  almost  believed  this  was  the  den 
of  the  old  king  of  the  rattlesnakes.  I  looked  up, 
for  I  heard  a  slight  rustling,  and  to  my  speechless 
horror  descried  a  raby  light  among  the  violets  on 
the  top  of  the  rock.  It  moved.  I  saw  it !  I  saw 
the  crown !  It  dazzled  my  eyes !  I  called  to  Ro- 
ver, '*  Rover !" — ^the  echoes  answered,  and  the  ruby 
circle  quivered.  He  came,  bounding  with  rapture 
that  something  was  necessary  to  be  done  by  him. 
I  pointed  to  the  rock,  and  seizing  a  stick,  placed 
it  as  near  the  crest  as  I  dared.  Instantly  the 
brave  little  fellow  had  scaled  the  rock  and  was 
searching  among  the  grass  and  violets  for  his  pro- 
mised adventiure.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  deadly  en- 
emy to  the  serpent  tribe,  and  felt  sure  that  he  would 
seize  the  owner  of  the  ruby  crest  in  triumph.  He 
touched  it.  **  Thai's  right !"  I  exclaimed  in  ec- 
stasy. He  caught  in  his  mouth  and  bore  off  with 
eagerness — what?  Alas?  for  the  old  king — a 
cluster  of  nodding,  trembling  crimson  honeysuck  - 
les !  I  need  not  say  that  I  rejoined  the  party,  m- 
^   ther  crest-fallen  myself. 
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On  we  went  for  more  than  a  mile.  Oenerally 
the  soil  was  thio  and  rocky,  and  covered  with 
withered  leaves,  but  now  and  then  little  spots  of 
unearthly  beaaty  lured  us  from  the  path.  Here 
little  springs  fed  patches  of  grass  under  the  breezy 
pines,  and  anemones  and  honeysuckles  aftd  vio* 
lets  clustered  together. 

At  last  Rover,  who  was  in  advance,  paused. 
He  sat  down  and  gazed  at  something  before  him 
with  the  greatest  gravity  and  wonder.  He  ap- 
proached— we  drew  back  again— for  there  our 
way  terminated.  We  stood  on  the  top  of  those 
clifb  which  we  had  seen  from  below  a  few  hours 
before.  And  what  a  sight!  I  cannot  measure 
distances  by  the  eye,  but  we  were  so  elevated  that 
the  pine  forest  on  the  flat  below  seemed  like  a 
mere  cranberry-marshs  A  village  was  but  a  child's 
play-house,  and  a  solitary  traveller  on  the  highway 
was  scarce  distinguishable.  Perhaps  some,  more 
far-sighted  than  I,  might  have  seen  these  things 
plainer — I  cannot  tell.  The  scene  was,  in  its 
chief  features,  rade  and  wild.  There  was  not  that 
minuteness  of  detail  which  we  saw  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  A  dark  blue  ridge  termi- 
nated the  picture. 

This  was  the  place  where  the  young  missionary 
came  at  sunrise  to  pray.  Here  the  full  glory  of 
the  morning  shone  upon  him,  and  his  heart  sang 
in  unison  with  the  birds.  It  seemed  to  me  hallowed 
ground.  Trees  and  flowers  grew  close  to  the  verge, 
and  Rover  stole  to  its  extreme  bound,  and  lay 
down,  with  his  paws  hanging  over  the  stone,  and 
gazed  in  silence.    The  face  of  the  rock  is  almost 


perpendicular ;  yet  strange  to  say,  we  discerned  a 
natural  staircase,  with  Titanic  steps  reaching  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  is  said  that  the  young  Indian 
hunters  used  to  climb  this  fearlessly,  but  no  white 
man  has  ever  attempted  it. 

Fired  with  the  magnificence  of  the  scene,  the 
father,  forgetting  his  threescore  years,  conmienced 
the  descent.  But  when  about  twenty  feet  down, 
we  discovered  him,  and  by  our  entreaties  prevailed 
on  him  to  relinquish  his  perilous  undertaking. 

Here  I  flang  myself  on  the  grass,  and  tried  to 
bring  back  in  fancy  all  things  as  they  were,  when 
from  this  wilderness  Brainerd  wrote  to  his  brother, 
'*  I  am  more  weary  of  life,  I  think,  than  ever  I 
was."  I  remembered  his  holiness,  his  sufierings, 
his  patience  ;  and  was  indignant  at  the  land  which 
had  preserved  so  little  reverence  for  his  virtues ; 
at  the  people  who  had  not  taught  their  children 
to  know  his  name  and  story.  But  then  1  remem* 
bered,  too,  that  their  fathers  dwelt  not  here  ia 
those  days;  that  none  save  the  poor  enfeebled 
Housatonics  had  knowledge  of  him,  and  that  with 
them  all  memory  of  him  in  that  place  might  well 
pass  away. 

The  noon  was  past  before  we  commenced  our 
descent  of  the  mountain.  We  stopped  at  the  little 
cottage  to  partake  of  a  bountiful  meal  which  the 
quick  hands  of  our  friend  prepared ;  and  then  we 
left  behind  us  the  glade  and  the  rugged  path  and 
were  soon  once  more  upon  the  highway.  But  often 
did  I  turn  back  to  look  at  the  bold  cliA,  and  with  a 
sigh  watched  a  turn  in  the  road  which  shut  out  the 
home  of  the  missionary,  the  desolate  Kaunaumeek. 
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BT      SIDNEY     DTSR. 


LxTTLB  eranescent  thing ! 
Flitting  OD  tby  jewelled  wing, 
Soon  to  press  the  plain  so  drear, 
And  dissolve  into  a  tear ; 
Yet  I  will  not  weep  for  thee, 
Brighter  is  thy  destiny. 
Though  the  frost  may  on  the  plain, 
Hold  thee  with  his  icy  chain, 
Spring  will  come  with  sunny  glee, 
To  unlock  and  set  thee  fne. 
Mounting  up  on  wings  of  air. 
Where  the  fbrked  lightnings  glare; 
Riding  io  the  thunder's  car, 
0*er  the  spicy  lands  afar; 
Breathing  in  the  leaves  of  flowers, 
Sparkling  in  the  summer  showers, 
Glowing  ia  tiie  venal  bow. 


Leaping  with  the  streamlet's  flow, 
Mingling  in  the  ocean  waves, 
Coursing  through  the  coral  eaves, 
Swimming  in  the  peasant's  bowl, 
Nectar  to  the  thirsty  soul— 
Thiu  a  merry  round  thou'lt  go- 
Back  again— a  flake  of  snow  I 
Such  is  changing  life  to  me— 
Now  in  sorrow,  now  in  glee; 
Sometimes  shedding  burning  tears, 
Mounting  now  above  all  fears; 
Soaring  upward  to  the  skies, 
Prostrate  as  the  floweret  lies ; 
Doomed  to  sleep  within  the  grave, 
Where  the  grass  will  wildly  wave; 
Yet  as  deathless  still,  I  know, 
As  the  changing  flake  of  snow! 


THE     MOTHER'S     GIFT. 


BT      MBS.      D.      EL  LBN      QOODMAIT. 


BisTKR,  I  gWe  to  thee, 
With  my  last  bieath,  thii  preeioui  tinit ; 

Ere  my  frail  form  shall  be 
Lifelen  and  eold  beneath  the  dust, 

rd  lay  my  yearoiog  heart, 
With  all  ita  weakneas,  at  thy  feet ; 

Would  tell  thee,  ere  we  part. 
In  rUiof  feara,  its  hopes  all  bright  and  iweet. 


Slater,  I*m  calmer  now, 
A  holy  apell  is  over  me ; 

I  hear  a  whiaper  low. 
Breathing  in  sweeteat  melody : 

**  Worn  spirit,  hnah  thy.  feara, 
Thoa  goest  to  a  brighter  land ; 

And  spirit,  dry  thy  tears, 
Thy  child  shall  ever  know  my  guiding  hand  !*' 


Bister,  now  lay  thy  hand 
Upon  my  darling's  youthful  head; 

Angels  from  that  Ikr  land 
Are  UngerlDg  near  with  noiseless  tread ; 

And  meekly  raise  thine  eyea, 
Those  soft,  dark  eyes  wkioae  gaxe  I  love, 

To  the  deep  bending  akiea ; 
Then  breathe  the  tow  I  aak  to  Heaven  above. 


Slater,  I  give  her  up 
To  Heaven  *a  protecting  care  and  thine ; 

I've  drained  the  bitter  cup, 
And  now  are  peace  and  calmness  mine. 

Bend  her  young  mind  to  God, 
And  bid  her  lean  not  upon  earth, 

That  ahe  may  *<  kiaa  the  rod,** 
When  gloom  and  aorrow  hover  round  her  path. 


Slater,  I  give  her  now, 
With  her  pure,  loving  heart,  to  thee; 

Look  on  her  girlish  brow. 
Where  genius  sits  all  high  and  free, 

And  say  that  when  shall  rest 
My  weary  form  within  the  grave, 

Thou*lt  take  her  to  thy  breast. 
And  for  thy  charge  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  crave. 


Sister,  sometimea  at  cloae 
Of  a  bright,  gladsome  summer's  day. 

When  o'er  the  bending  rose 
The  apirit-breece  ahail  aoftly  p!ay,— 

Oh,  take  her  by  the  hand. 
And  kneel  above  her  mother'a  grave ; 

Tell  her  of  that  bright  land 
That  aweetly  lies  beyond  time's  nithless  wave. 


Sister,  I  break  the  tie— 
The  dearest  tie  that  binds  me  here ; 

Tet  not  without  a  sigh, 
Nor  can  I  help  this  falling  tear. 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  be 
Gentle  and  kind ;  yet  feelings  wild 
And  deep  come  over  me, 
As  now  I  give  her  vp,  my  darling  child. 
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And  tell  her,  sister  dear, 
An  angel  waits  on  that  bleat  shore, 

To  guard  her  8t«pa  while  here. 
And  take  her  when  her  life  Is  o*er. 
Now,  sister  mine,  adieu ; 
•    The  storm  is  past— I  go  to  reign 

In  heaven,  and  be  thoa  true. 
Till  in  that  btotted  home  we  meet  again. 


CHARITY    BEGINS    AT    HOME. 


BT      T.      8.      ARTHUR. 


Mrs.  PiERSALL  was  not  one  of  your  narrow- 
minded  people.  Her  charity  never  stayed  at  home, 
bat  waa  ever  going  abroad,  and  extending  iiself 
even  as  &r  aa  the  trackleaa  desert,  the  gloomy 
foreat,  and  the  far-off  island  of  the  sea.  in  the 
heathen  she  took  especial  interest,  and  more  than 
once  in  her  life  was  heard  to  express  regret  that 
her  good  husband,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to 
businefis,  and  thus  providing  the  means  of  educa- 
tion and  support  for  a  large  family  of  children, 
with  which  his  benevolent  wife  hud  blessed  him, 
had  not  been  more  piously  inclined ;  in  fact,  had 
not  been  a  missionary  to  the  iSandwich  Islands, 
to  the  Oregon  Indians,  or  to  one  of  the  delightlui 
Eastern  sta  lions  where  the  '*epicy  breezes  blow 
sott,"  etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  Piersall  had  a  large  family  of  children,  as 
has  just  been  intimated, — no  less  than  five  sons 
and  three  daughters;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
some  people,  who  had  happened  to  drop  in  while 
Mrs.  P.  was  abroad  on  sume  benevolent  expedi- 
tion, that  they  needed  a  missionary  about  aa  tiadiy 
as  the  Hindoos  or  Hottentots.  But  this  was  merely 
a  private  opinion,  and  may  have  been  the  dictate 
of  some  particular  prejudice. 

One  day  Mrs.  Piersall  dropped  in  upon  a  lady 
of  her  acquaintance,  a  member  of  the  same  church, 
named  Mrs.  Clearfield. 

<*^ot  very  busy,  I  hope,  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Clearfield,"  she  said. 

"About  the  same  as  usual,"  replied  the  lady 
addressed.  **  I  always  have  as  much  as  Jl  can  at- 
tend to." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  we  all  have  plenty  to 
do ;  but  then  we  must  spare  a  little  time  for 
benevolent  purposes,  you  know.  Mow,  I  have 
undertaken  to  raise  live  hundred  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  for  the  education  of  five  Indian 
children  in  the  Kickapoo  mission,  and  1  want  you 
to  go  round  with  me  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  subscription  paper.    To-morrow  I 

will  get  Mis.  P lo  go  with  me,  and  the  next 

day,  Mrs.  Q ,  and  the  next  day,  Mis  R , 


and  so  on,  until  the  amount  is  raised.  You  see  I 
am  willing  to  give  ten  days  to  one  that  I  ask  of 
you,  or  any  body  else.    So  put  on  your  things. 


right  quickly,  Mrs.  Clearfield,  and  let  us  begin  the 
good  work." 

"  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,*'  said  Mrs.  Clear- 
field, with  a  brief  smile,  that  died  away  into  a 
grave  expression  of  face.  **  I  have  my  hands  full 
with  my  own  young  Kickupooe.  It  is  as  muchy 
and  a  little  more  than  I  can  do,  to  attend  to  their 
education.  My  doctrine  is  that  charity  begins  at 
home." 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  you  act  from  such  nar- 
row-minded views!*'  returned  Mrs.  Piersall,  in 
surprise.  *'  Charity  begins  at  home !  Why  that  is 
the  very  doctrine  of  selfishness." 

**Not  when  rightly  understood,"  was  quietly 
replied. 

"  I  can  see  but  one  way  that  you  can  under- 
stand it.  Doesn't  our  minister  tell  us  that  a 
man's  family  is  his  neighbors  in  the  lowest  sense ; 
that  his  country  is  his  neighbors  in  a  higher  sense, 
and  the  whole  world  his  neighbors  in  the  highest 
sense?" 

*<  Oh,  yes,.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  so." 

«  And  don't  you  believe  itl" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  he  says  is  (rue, 
when  rightly  understood." 

"  That  *  rightly  understood '  of  yours,  Mrs. 
Clearfield,  is  a  very  convenient  way  you  have  of 
getting  around  any  thing  you  don't  happen  to  like 
exactly.  Pardon  me*  for  speaking  so  plainly ! 
But,  for  my  part,  I  can  only  nndentand  things  in 
one  way — just  as  they  are  plainly  intended  to  be 
understood.  But,  pray,  how  do  you  understand 
what  our  minister  says  about  the  neighbors!" 

"  Simply,  that  we  are  to  regard  the  good  of  the 
whole  more  than  we  regard  the  good  of  any  par- 
ticular part,  as  a  nation,  a  family,  or  an  indi- 
vidual.'» 

"  Exactly  !    That  is  just  as  I  understand  him." 

"  And  yet, — pardon  me  for  speaking  so  plainly, 
Mrs.  Piersall ! — and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  five  ima- 
ginary Kickapoo  children,  you  are  neglecting  nine 
real  Christian  children,  who  have  been  baptized 
into  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  need  all,  and 
more  than  all  the  care  and  attention  you  can  pos- 
sibly bestow  upon  them." 

••Excuse  me  for  saymg,"  returned  Mrs.  Pier<' 
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sail  to  this,  "that  yoa  are  not  speaking  to  the 
point.  I  wished  to  know  what  you  understood 
our  minister  to  mean  by  its  being  our  duty  to  re- 
gard the  whole  world  as  more  our  neighbors  than 
a  part^ — as  the  whole  world  more  than  a  nation, 
and  nations  more  than  a  particular  community, — 
a  community  more  than  a  family,  and  a  family 
more  than  an  individual.*' 

"As  to  the  main  proposition,"  replied  Mrs. 
Clearfield,  *•  I  suppose,  we  don't  differ  materially. 
Where  the  difference  lies,  is  in  our  appreciation  of 
the  means  to  be  used  in  attaining  the  good  of  the 
whole.  I  think  that  charity  begins  at  home,  in 
the  smallest  circle,  and  thence,  widening  gradual- 
ly, diffuses  its  blessing  through  larger  and  still 
larger  circles,  until  it  f.lis  the  whole  earth ;  and 
you  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  begin  at  the  cir- 
cumferenoe,  as  it  were,  and  to  worlr  inward 
toward  the  smaller  centres.  While  you  would 
spend  your  time,  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion 
of  it,  in  gaimng  the  means  of  education  for  a  few 
Kickapoo  children,  of  whose  capabilities  to  receive 
an  education,  and  of  their  means  of  using  it  tor 
good  purposes  when  attained,  you  know  nothing, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  devote  all  my  time  and  en- 
ergies to  the  children  that  God  has  given  me,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  to  act  usefully  and  effi- 
ciently in  the  larger  spheres  to  which  they  will  be 
called  as  men  and  women.  It  is  thus  that  I  seek 
the  good  of  the  whole.  From  the  little  circle  of 
home,  where  charity  first  began,  they  will  go  out 
into  larger  circles,  and  spread,  I  humbly  trust,  the 
good  principles  I  now  seek  to  implant  in  their 
minds  through  the  community  in  which  they  live — 
throughout  their  country,  and  I  woulu  lain  hope, 
in  some  degree,  throughout  the  world,  as  a  bless- 
ing to  all  mankind."     •. 

"  And  neglect  entirely  the  heathen  who  are 
perishing  for  want  of  light  t"  said  Mrs.  Piersall, 
gravely  compressing  her  lips,  and  assuming  a  look 
of  dignity  and  importance. 

'*  As  to  their  perishing  for  want  of  light,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Clearfield,  **  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  reasonableness  of  what  Paul  has  said  in 
regard  to  these  heathens,  ur  Gentiles." 

**  What  is  that,  pray  1" 

**  That  tbey  who  have  no  law  are  a  law  unto 
themselves.  That  is,  if  any  one,  heathen  or  not, 
does  right  according  to  the  light  he  has,  he  will 
be  saved." 

**  Without  the  Gospel,  all  must  be  lost !  Mil- 
lions of  heathen  are  annually  dying  and  sinking 
into  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever,"  said  Mis. 
Pienall,  with  enthusiasm. 

"And  yet  Paul  says,"  returned  Mrs.  Clearfield — 
"'For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
those  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves,* and  throughout  the  whole  chapter,  where 


he  thus  speaks,  clearly  shows  that  if  the  Grenriles 
do  what  is  right  according  to  this  law,  written 
upon  their  hearts,  they  will  be  accepted." 

"  Then,  according  to  your  belief,  there  is  no  use 
in  sending  out  miBsionaries  to  the  heathen  it  all,** 
said  Mrs.  Piersall. 

'*  Not  much,  I  fear,  while  the  wone  heathens 
of  Christendom  follow  so  quickly  in  the  footsteps 
of  these  pious  men,  and  show  to  the  Gentiles  what 
they  must  naturally  believe  to  be  the  direful  and 
corrupting  effects  of  the  new  doctrines  that  are 
preached  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
people  are  worse  in  Christendom  than  in  heathen 
lands.  My  own  belief  is,  that  there 'is  more  evil, 
of  a  soul- destroying  character,  committed  in  Lon- 
don in  one  year  than  in  Hindostan  in  ten  years. 
And  that  London,  Paris  and  New  York  stand 
more  in  need  of  missionaries  than  ail  heathen- 
dom." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Judson  and  Mr.  Park- 
er would  say  if  they  were  to  hear  yon  talk  in  this 
manner,"  said  Mrs.  Piersall,  raising  her  eyes  and 
hands  in  astonishment 

"  If  they  were  to  spend  as  much  time  in  some 
parts  of  Christendom  as  they  have  spent  in  heathen 
lands,  I  doubt  not  that  they  would  fully  agree 
with  me,  that  charity  begins  at  home,*  was  replied 
to  this.  '*  But  it  matters  not  what  they  may  or 
might  think.  I  must  act  according  to  the  light  I 
have,  and  so  must  tbey.  I  think  my  duty  is  at 
home,  and  they  think  theirs  is  abroad." 

"And  I  luliy  sympathize  with  these  noble- 
minded,  self-sacrificing  men.  I  only  wish  that 
my  husband  had  a  poruon  of  their  spirit.  I  would 
soon  be  among  the  perishing  heathen,  as  eager  as 
any  to  pluck  them  as  brands  from  eternal  burn- 
ing. But  I  must  not  waste  ray  time  here.  I  have 
given  myself  ten  days  for  completing  my  subscrip- 
tion of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  I  must  be  up  and 
doing.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Clearfield  !  I  am 
sorry  you  are  not  willing  to  share  in  so  excellent 

a  work." 
"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Piersall!     I  am  sorry 

you  cannot  see  how  true  charity  always  begins  at 

home,"  said  Mrs.  Clearfield. 

The  two  ladies  parted,  one  to  get  Subscriptions 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  Kickapoo  children, 
and  the  other  to  attend  to  the  wants,  tempoiml, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  of  the  little  ones 
who  had  been  committed  to  her  care  by  Heaven. 

Mrs.  Clearfield  had  five  children.  Three  were 
sons  and  two  were  daughters.  To  these  she  de- 
voted her  best  energies.  Her  charity  to  the 
world  she  believed  to  consist  in  rightly  training 
up  these  children,  and  sending  them  forth  with 
sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  to  act  their  pans 
as  men  and  women,  honestly,  honoraMy  and 
efficiently.  This,  according  to  her  views,  was  ths 
true  way  for  her  to  regard  the  good  of  the  whole. 
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<«It  is  but  little/'  vhe  would  Bometimes  say, 
"that  I  conid  do  with  my  hands  and  mind  to- 
ward regenerating  the  world,  if  I  were  to  go  out 
of  my  home ;  but  in  rightly  educating  my  chil- 
dren I  know  that  I  can  do  much,  for  their  influ- 
ence, when  they  become  men  and  women,  will  be 
five  times  greater  than  mine  for  good, — it  may  be 
fifty  times  greater.  But  the  little  good  I  might 
do  woutd  be  sadly  counterbalanced  if,  through 
any  neglect  of  them  in  doing  it,  one  of  my  chil- 
dren were  to  be  drawn  off  into  evil  courses,  and 
become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Others  may  do  as  they  like ;  but,  as  for  me,  my 
charity  to  the  world  is  in  doing  well  at  home." 

The  two  ladies  continued  to  act  as  they  had  be- 
gun. Mrs.  Piersall  was  foremost  in  every  public 
charity,  and  always  ready  to  leave  her  children  to 
the  charge  of  servants,  or  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, that  she  might  do  all  in  her  power  for  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen,  who  were,  especially,  the 
objects  of  her  deepest  sympathy ;  while  Mrs. 
Clearfield  permitted  her  charity  to  remain  at  home 
in  act,  while  it  far  more  truly  regarded  the  good  of 
the  whole,  as  an  end. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Clearfield  shut 
herself  up  at  home,  like  a  hermit,  and  never  passed 
into  the  social  circle,  for  this  was  not  the  case. 
But  when  she  did  go  abroad,  ii  was  at  such  times 
when  she  could  withdraw,  briefly,  from  her  home- 
duties  without  a  neglect  of  them.  In  the  social 
circle,  as  at  home,  her  charity  began  at  the  centre, 
but  in  an  unselfish  and  expansive  spirit.  While 
Mrs.  Piersall  talked  of  little  else  but  the  great 
"  world -movements/'  as  she  was  fond  of  calling 
them,  Mrs.  Clearfield  spoke  rather  of  the  daily 
life-duties  that  came  first  at  hand,  &nd  inspired  all 
around  her  with  a  desire  to  engage  diligently  in 
their  performance. 

Year  after  year  went  by,  and  the  two  hdies 
continued  to  act  from  the  impulses  and  principles 
that  governed  them  in  early  life.    The  elder  of 
Mrs.  Piersall's  five  sons  and  three  daughters  pass- 
ed up  firom  childhood,  through  youth,  and  attained 
the  estate  of  men  and   women;   not,  however, 
without  causing  both   their  father  and  mother 
sundry  heart-aches,  and  many  sad  forebodings  of 
eyil.    Left,  as  young  children,  a  large  part  of  their 
time  to  themselves,  their  active  impulses  uncheck- 
ed and  undirected  to  good,  they  naturally,  in  the 
purauit  of  their  desires,  constantly  interfered  with 
each  other,  and  were  ever  jarring  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves.    The  consequence  was  that, 
as  they  grew  older,  ihey  sought  companions  away 
firom  home,  and  estranged  themselves  from  each 
other.     Too  much  interested  in  providing  the 
means  for  continuing  the  educating  of  her  five 
young  Kickapoos,  who  were  actually  receiving  in- 
struction in  one  of  the  Western  missions,    and 
bad  been  for  several  years,  Mrs.  Piersall  found 
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little  time  and  less  inclination  to  see  after  tlis 
moral  training  of  her  children,  and  wisely  guari 
them  from  evil  in  their  peritous  entrance  upon  We. 
From  her  delusive,  self-satisfied  and  vain-gkHriom 
dieam  she  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  elope- 
ment of  her  oldest  daughter  with  a  young  man 
who  had   been   in  the  city  but  a  few  months, 
and  had  only  met  her  daughter  three  or  four  weeks 
previous  *to  the  time  of  her  running  away  with 
him.    The  worst  feature  of  the  case  was,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  mar« 
ried.     From  thut  time,  the  Kickapoos,  Hindoos 
and  Ilutteniota  were  all  forgotten,  but  her  thoughts 
and   interests  in   the  young  heathens  who  were 
clustered  around,  or  rather  now  turning  away 
from  her  own  cheerless  fireside,  came  too  lat^. 
The  y lading  twig,  that,  might  once  have  beeft 
gently  inclined  to  good,  was  now  a  bent,  gnarled 
and  inflexible  tree,  that,  if  moved  at  all  by  the 
pressure  of  external  influences,  came  back  instant- 
ly and  firmly  to  its  fixed  position. 

The  great  desire  of  Mrs.  Piersall,  as  expressed 
at  home  and  abroad  for  bundrsds  of  times,  was, 
that  her  oldest  son,  Heber  Piersall,  should  become 
a  missionary  ;  and  it  was  one  of  her  fond  imagi- 
nations to  picture  him  surroanded  by  the  gratefiil 
inhabitants  of  some  spicy  Indian  island,  and  her- 
self there,  also,  to  share  in  his  delightfal  emotions. 
Alas  I  she  had  not  guarded  vigilantly  the  fold  of 
his  mind,  and  the  wolf  had  overleaped  the  barriers 
and  destroyed  the  innocent  lambs  that  drew  to 
him,  in  his  guileles  infancy,  loving,  angel-compan- 
ions. Alas !  alas !  Heber  PiersaH  was  a  scoffer 
at  religion,  and  a  vile  companion  of  the  vile.  The 
mother  had  rested  too  much  delighted  in  pleasant 
fancies,  to  think  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  a  consummation  of  her 
hopes. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  this  young  man, 
who  had  been  out  twice  before  as  supercargo, 
sailed  in  that  capacity  again,  with  a  small  adven- 
ture  of  his  own  on  board.  The  voyage  was  to  be 
a  long  one.  The  cargo  was  assorted,  and  the 
vessel  cleared  for  Valparaiso,  "and  a  market." 
After  having  disposed  of  this  cargo,  Piersall  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Canton  for  silks  and  teas, 
and  thence  to  return  home. 

Nearly  twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  this 
sailing  of  the  vessel,  during  which  time  the  fiimily 
had  received  two  brief  letters  from  the  young  man, 
one  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  vessel  touch- 
ed, and  the  other  from  Callao. 

One  afternoon,  about  this  time,  a  new  number 
of  the  "Missionary  Herald"  was  handed  in,  and 
Mrs;  Piersall,  at  sight  of  it,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  she  felt  to  lay  every  thing  aside  for  the 
perusal  of  its  pages.  The  first  thing  that  met  her 
eye  was  a  letter  from  one  of  the  missionaries  at 
'j  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Into  this  she  dipped  im- 
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mediately ;  bat  ilie  htA  ooly  retd  tboot  half  a 
page  when  the  pamphlet  dropped  from  her  hands, 
aad  the  bowed  her  head  antil  it  rested  upon  the 
table  by  which  she  was  sitting,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  moan  of  anguish  arose  from  her  bosom. 
The  intelligence  that  prodnced  this  painful  effect 
was  what  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph, 
a  portion  of  the  letter  she  was  reading : 

**  Our  influence  over  this  people  is  constantly 
interfered  with  by  the  vile,  dishonest  or  dishon- 
orable conduct  of  those   who  come  here  from 
Christian  nations  for  purposes  of  trade.    You  are 
aware  that,  through  our  efforts,  we  have  prevailed 
upon  the  King  to  prohibit  the  landing  or  selling  of 
intoxicating  liquors  upon  the  islands,  and  that  he 
is  very  rigid  in  enforcing  his  decree.    Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  spirits  are  smnggbd  ashore 
from  almost  every  ship  that  arrives, — the  high 
price  obtained  for  a  small  quantity  being  a  great 
temptation  to  those  whose  lust  of  gain  would  lead 
them,  if  all  law-penalties  were  abolished,  to  com- 
mit murder  for  its  gratification.  .  A  man  of  this 
class,  named  Heber  Piersall,  supercargo  on  board 
the  American  ship  Este,  attempted,  a  few  days 
since,  to  land,  in  the  night,  ten  casks  of  brandy 
on,  it  is  said,  his  own  private  account ;  this  liquid 
poison  being  his  adventure  for  the  voyage.    For- 
tunately the  base  effort  was  discovered,  the  brandy 
seized,  and,  by  order  of  the  King,  the  heads  dash- 
ed out,  and  the  liquor  mingled  with  the  briny 
waters  of  the  ocean.   This  was  done  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  landing  was  eflecied,  and  full  in 
sight  of  the  vessel  and  her  exasperated  supercargo, 
who,  it  is  said,  exhibited  the  most  diabolical  yet 
impotent  rage,  at  seeing  his  cherished  hopes  of 
great  gaui  scattered  like  diaff  before  the  wind. 
The  Este  sailed  in  an  hour  ailerward.    May  she 
never  return,  unless  in  better  hands !    As  for  the 
young  man,  we  trust,  for  decency's  sake,  that  he 
will  at  least  chsnge  his  name — *  Heber !'    How 
can  the  good  old  Bishop  sleep  in  his  grave  7" 

This  proved  to  Mrs.  Piersall  a  dreadful  blow, 
and  one  from  which  she  never  fiiliy  recovered. 
How  could  she?  But  over  her  oldest  son's  evil 
conduct,  and  the  sad  ruin  of  her  daughter,  who 
returned  in  a  few  months  from  the  time  when  she 
left  home,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  heartless 
wretch  who  hsd  withdrawn  her  from  virtue,  she 
did  not  grieve  alone.  There  were  six  other  chil- 
dren, in  but  few  of  whom  she  found  any  thing  to 
give  her  pleasure.  She  had  neglected  them  so 
long,  and  had  suffered  weeds  to  spring  up  in  such 
variety  and  luxuriance,  almost  suffocating  all  the 
good  products  of  their  mental  earth,,  that  vain 
seemed  all  efforts  she  might  make  to  remove  what 
was  evil,  and  plant  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
good. 

Still  some  good  resulted  from  the  many  and 
earnest  attempts  she  made  to  give  right  precepts 


to  her  younger  children,  and  to  guard  them  from 
the  dangers  that  had  drawn  aside  from  a  love  of 
virtue  and  high  moral  principles  those  who  had 
first  stepped  forth,  in  freedom  and  maturity,  upon 
the  world's  arena.  The  great  grief  and  affliction 
of  mind  whteh  the  conduct  of  the  oldest  son  and 
daughter  occasioned  to  Mrs.  Piersall,  softened  and 
subdued  her  whole  temper,  and  changed  her  man- 
ner toward  her  children  so  perceptibly  that  they 
were  much  more  easily  influenced  by  her  than 
before)  but  she  had  found  out,  too  late  in  life, 
that  true  charity  begins  at  home.  Though  sha 
could  still  do  much  toward  correcting  the  evil  in 
her  younger  children  and  leading  them  to  good, 
she  found  so  many  bad  habits  confirmed  in  them, 
that  she  often  despaired  of  any  result  from  her 
anxious  labors. 

While  thus  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  her  early 
neglect  of  home  duties,  in  seeking  for  objects  of 
charity  abroad,  Mrs.  Clearfield  was  gathering  in  a 
pleasant  harvest  of  delight  in  seeing  her  children 
rising  into  useful  and  honorable  members  of  so- 
ciety.   Of  her  three  sons,  one  became  a  minister. 
eminent  for  his  inflexible  love  of  truth  and  virtue, 
and  for  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind.    The  other  two  chose  mercantile 
pursuits,  and,  aa  merchants,  were  distinguished 
for  the  strictest  integrity.     In  society  they  were 
ever  foremost  in  all  that  tended  to  elevate,  im- 
prove and  humanize  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  influence  of  these  three  men,  as  they  advanc- 
ed in  years,  and  their  characters  became  better 
known,  and  they  attained  more  weight  in   the 
community,  was  of  the  most  salutary  kind  ;*  they 
were  universally  acknowledged  to  be,  as   they 
really  were,  pablic  benefactors  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  two  daujzhters  of  Mrs.  Clearfield,  on  attain- 
ing to  the  age  of  womanhood,  became  wives  who 
could  appreciate  and  love  virtue.  With  a  thank- 
ful and  happy  spirit  did  she  yield  them  up,  pray- 
ing that  they  might  be  loving  and  truthful  wives, 
as  they  had  ever  been  loving  and  truthful  children. 
As  one  after  another  of  Mrs.  Piersall's  children 
attained  mature  age,  and  took  their  places  in  so- 
ciety, they  gave  but  Utile  promise  of  filling  their 
apheres  in  life  to  any  very  good  purpose.  They 
were  exceedingly  selfish  and  narrow  in  their  views, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  any  kind  of  regard  for 
religion,  although  their  mother  was  atill  as  ardent 
aa  ever  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  church. 

Mrs.  Clearfield  still  remained  in  the  number  of 
her  fiiends,  and  truly  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
grief  and  dissppointmem. 

"Ah,  my  good  friend,"  Mrs.  Piersall  said  to 
her  one  day,  after  she  had  been  alluding  to  her 
children,  **  I  can  now  see  that  you  were  right  and 
I  waa  wrong — ^though,  alas !  I  see  it  too  later— 
true  charity  mu9t  begin  at  home.** 


ANOTHER   STORY   OF   THE   KYFFHAUSER. 


BT     XB8.     S.     T.     BLLBT. 


I  SHALL  never  forget  my  visit  to ,  in  the 

western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  qaaint, 
qniet,  ont  of  the  way  place,  and  has  more  of  a 
Datch  look  than  any  of  the  villages  occupied  by 
the  early  German  settlers.  Lately  it  has  been 
built  up,  and  half  filled  by  modem  emigrants;  so 
that  it  has  a  thriving  and  business-like  aspect. 
But,  many  years  ago,  it  could  boast  but  of  few 
houses,  though  some  of  these  were  of  the  better 
order,  and  tenanted  by  families  who  had  preten- 
sions to  belong  to  an  aristocratic  class  in  their 
own  country.  They  lived  well,  entertaining  little 
company,  and  observed  the  distinctions  claimed 
by  the  "  hochwohlgaboren'*  in  their  father-land, 
spoke  their  own  language,  preserved  their  ancient 
customs,  and  loved  not  to  mingle  with  strangers. 

To  be  invited  to  sup  with  the  Baron  W , 

commonly  called  plain  Mr.  or  Herr,  for  he  esteem- 
ed the  titles  of  the  old  country  useless  in  the  new, 
was  a  mark  of  special  respect  of  which  few  could 
boast,  who  had  the  misfortune  not  to  belong  to  the 
old  German  stock.  His  house  was  a  museum  of 
curiosities.  The  furniture,  except  a  few  articles 
of  rude  necessity,  was  all  of  antique  and  foreign 
fiishion,  and  of  a  richness  that  did  Hot  correspond 
with  the  plain  exterior  of  the  mansion.  There 
were  pieces  of  embroidery  covering  the  tables  and 
benches,  that  would  have  put  to  shame  the  work- 
manship of  our  fiur  lovers  of  worsted  work.  There 
were  vesseb  wrought  in  curious  forms,  and  orna- 
mented with  memorials  of  nobility,  and  lamps  and 
pictures  that  had  decorated  feudal  halls.  But  the 
most  prized  of  all  the  reliques  in  the  possession  of 

Herr  W was  a  small  golden  cup  delicately 

carved  in  singular  devices.  Only  on  great  occa- 
sions was  this  ever  produced,  and  its  owner  kept 
it  locked  in  a  cupboard  in  his  chamber.  At  the 
wedding  supper  of  his  daughter  the  bride's  health 
was  drunk  fivm  it,  and  the  cup  passed  round  for 
the  inspection  of  the  company.  I  was  not  present 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  but  had  the  good  for- 
tuie  to  hear  the  story  from  an  eye-witness.  He 
had  the  privilege  of  examining  the  cnp,  and  praised 
its  fine  workmanship,  while  he  professed  himself 
at  a  loss  to  nnderstand  the  meaning  of  the  hieio- 
gljrpbic  looking  figures  wrought  on  the  outside. 

*«  It  would  be  stiange,"  said  the  host,  a  little 


prouJly, "  if  they  were  familiar  to  you,  or  indeed 
to  any  one  else.  It  was  given  to  an  ancestor  of 
mine  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  himself,  in  the 
Kyffhauser  mountain." 

His  auditors  seemed  naturally  puzzled. 

'*  As  long  since  as  I  can  remember,*'  continued 

Herr  W , "  this  cup  was  kept  in  a  corner  closet 

in  my  father's  house.  When  my  sister  married 
she  was  dowered  with  all  the  valuable  property 
my  parents  had  to  bestow;  to  me,  the  fiivorite 
and  only  son,  t^ey  gave  the  cup  from  the  Kyff- 
hauser.'* 

"  And  where  or  what  is  the  Kyfifhauser  ?**  asked 
some  ignorant  person.  My  readers  may  be  equal- 
ly uninformed  on  the  subject.  If  so,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  Kyffhauser  is  a  mountain  in 
Thuringia,  in  the  bosom  of  which,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba* 
rossa  sits  at  table  with  his  knights,  his  beard  hav- 
ing grown  through  the  stone  table  before  him. 
There  is  a  legend  that  a  peasant  ventured  once 
into  the  mountain  at  night,  and  found  the  ghostly 
nobles  playing  nine  pins.  They  employed  him  to 
hold  the  balls,  and  gave  him  a  pitcher  of  wine, 
from  which  he  refreshed  himself  so  oflen  that  he 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  When  he  awaked  and 
found  his  way  home,  the  changes  in  the  country  and 
village  bewildered  him  not  a  little,  till  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had  slept  seventeen  years.  His  wi& 
had  taken  another  partner;  his  daughter  was 
grown  up  and  betrothed ;  and  he  was  forgotten 
by  all  except  the  aged  dog.  It  was  some  consola- 
tion to  find  the  nine-pin  balls,  two  of  which  re- 
mained in  his  pocket,  were  solid  gold,  which  serv- 
ed as  a  dowry  for  his  daughter.  This  tradition, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  original  of  Washington 
Irving's  celebrated  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle; 
and  it  is  hut  one  among  many  recorded  of  that 
wonderful  mountain. 

"  It  was  a  great  thing,"  pursued  the  host,  whom 
the  wine  had  put  in  a  humor  unusually  com- 
municative, "  to  have  been  within  the  Kyffhauser^ 
and  received  so  noble  a  gift  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor.  I  remember  when  I  used  to  long  to  go 
there  myself,  and  talk  of  it  every  day.  But  an 
old  neighbor  to  whom  I  mentioned  my  design- 
It  was  when  I  was  a  mere  boy— chid  me  for  the 
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presumption.  '  It  could  never  come  to  good/  he 
would  often  say.  *  Many  hare  gone  into  the 
mountain ;  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  returned. 
Ask  your  grandfather  what  becfime  of  the  Coun- 
tess von  Buchenbruch.* 

"  I  lost  no  time  in  doing  so ;  and  learned  that 
she  was  an  ancestress  of  my  own,  who,  tempted 
by  the  hope  of  obtaining  treasure,  had  ventured 
into  the  Kyffhauser,  and  never  returned.  It  was 
not  known  whether  she  was  living  or  dead  ;  and 
her  name  was  seldom  mentioned. 

"  I  heard  tales  in  years  afterward,  of  persons 
who  had  been  long  absent,  and  had  suddenly  re- 
appeared, as  youthful  in  looks  as  when  they  had 
entered  the  mysterious  mountam.  To  them  it 
seemed  that  they  had  only  passed  a  night  in  sleep. 
All  these  traditions  awakened  my  imagination, 
and  I  talked  so  much  of  them  that,  by  way  of 
warning,  my  grandfather  related  an  experience  of 
his  own,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  secret  in  the 
family.  .1  shall  do  no  harm  by  repeating  it  here. 

*'  It  was  at  a  wedding  that  my  grandfather  de- 
scribed the  scene  as  having  occurred.  The  Rhine 
and  Hungary  wines  had  diffused  among  all  present 
a  spirit  of  geniality ;  and  jests  were  exchanged, 
and  stories  narrated.    General  A — 


— ,  the  cousin 
of  my  grandfather,  especially  contributed  by  his 
marvellous  tales  to  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany. '  Suddenly,'  said  my  grandfather,  '  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  supper  room  was  opened,  and  a 
slender,  noble-looking  lady  entered,  wearing  a  robe 
of  black  velvet  embroidered  with  silver,  with  a 
long  train,  made  in  antique  fashion.  Her  hair 
was  without  powder,  and  hung  in  natural  ringlets 
on  her  neck.  She  came  forward  with  a  slow  and 
dignified  movement,  saluting  the  bridal  pair  and 
the  assembled  guests,  and  took  her  seat  in  the  place 
which  General  A had  left  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. Then  she  turned  to  the  person  next  her, 
and  asked  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

"The  person  addressed,  with  some  surprise, 
answered, '  It  is  given  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Baron  von  Altenstein  with  the  Countess  Helen 
von  Buchenbruch.' 

"  The  stranger  smiled  and  said,  '  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  that ;  for  I  never  approved  her  girlish  fancy 
for  Count  Stein.' 

"  The  fair  bride  colored  at  this  remark,  and 
cried,  *  I  know  no  Count  Stein.  My  great  grand- 
mother on  the  fether's  side  married  a  person  of 
that  name.' 

*' '  Do  not  gainsay  me,'  said  the  lady,  frowning. 
'Thou  hast  not  shown  me  the  respect  due  thy 
mother  in  not  presenting  to  me  thy  bridegroom.' 

"The  bridegroom  advanced  toward  her,  with 
displeasure  in  his  face.  '  We  know  you  not,  lady,* 
he  said, '  nor  have  we  expected  your  presence  to- 
night.   Have  the  goodness  to  mention  your  name. 


that  we  may  know  who  has  become  a  partaker  in 
oar  festivities." 

"  The  strange  guest  turned  firomhim  eontempt- 
uously.  *  Answer  thou  for  me,  my  hosband !'  abe 
cried.  And  when  none  responded,  she  bade  a 
servant  summon  the  master  of  the  mansion.  Count 
Buchenbruch  appeared  and  requested  to  know  her 
will.  '  Thou/  she  exclaimed, '  thou,  oddly  deco- 
rated thing,  the  master  of  the  castle?  Where  is  my 
husband  1  where  are  my  sons,  and  my  own  ser- 
vants? If  I  saw  not  Helen,  my  daughter*  yonder, 
I  should  conclude  myself  among  strangers,  or  in  a 
mad-house,  which  indeed  your  tinselled  finery  looks 
like.  Who  are  these  people  in  my  house,  and  what 
mean  this  strange  furniture  and  new  servants  7' 

"  Some  of  the  guests  imagined  the  lady  to  be  a 
lunatic ;  but  the  father  of  the  bride  grew  pale  as 
death,  and  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  company  were 
fastened  on  two  portraits,  that  hung  among  the 
family  pictures  on  the  wall.  One  represented  the 
bride's  great-grandmother,  and  resembled  so  closely 
the  youthful  bride,  that  but  for  the  old-fashioned 
costume  it  might  have  been  taken  for  her  portrait. 
The  other  was  the  great-grandmother  of  Helen's 
father ;  and  all  now  noticed,  with  a  thrill  of  super- 
stitious terror,  that  the  features  were  those  of  the 
strange  lady;  the  same  floating  brown  hair;  the 
same  dark  soft  eyes ;  the  same  dress,  even  to  the 
ruby  ring  that  glittered  on  her  finger. 

"  The  faces  of  all  the  guests  were  pale,  and  there 
was  universal  silence.  Then  the  lady  said, '  Do 
ye  not  know  me,  then  ]  I  am  Margaret,  Countess 
von  Buchenbruch.  I  have  been  absent  only  a 
brief  time  from  home.  But  why  do  I  find  only 
strange  faces,  except  that  of  Helen,  my  daughter? 
and  why  is  ail  so  changed  ?  It  seems  almost  as 
if  I  had  slept  an  age  in  the  Kyffhauser,  whither  I 
went  last  night.' 

"  Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  and  related  bow 
ic  had  been  rumored  that  his  ancestress,  Margaret 
Countess  of  Buchenbruch,  had  gone  into  the  Kyff- 
hauser one  hundred  years  before,  and  had  never 
returned.  He  explained  to  the  strange  lady  the 
present  date,  named  the  reigning  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  related  events  that  bad  occurred  in 
Germany. 

" '  Aye,*  replied  the  lady, '  it  is  indeed  no  won- 
der that  all  appear  strange  to  me,  and  know  me 
not.  But  now  that  you  know  my  name,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  received  among  you  according  to  tbe  re- 
spect due  to  an  ancestress.' 

**  And  now  she  addressed  herself  to  the  com- 
pany, and  bade  them  drink  and  be  merry;  and 
beguiled  all  with  strange  stories  of  the  wonders 
and  treasures  of  the  Kyffhauser,  and  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  guests 
rose  from  the  table,  and  went  to  the  dancing  hall. 
Their  fear  of  the  strange  lady  had  sensibly  dimin  • 
ished,  since  they  foimd  she  was  no  phantom. 
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She  also  mingled  in  the  dance;  taking  first 
for  her  partner  the  &ther  of  the  bride,  and  after- 
ward the  bridegroom  and  others.  When  it  came 
to  my  torn  to  lead  her  forth,  the  touch  of  her  icy 
hand  ga^e  me  a  shudder.  To  me  she  seemed  a 
being  of  air,  rather  than  real  flesh  and  blood ;  and 
happy  was  I  when  the  dance  was  ended. 

^The  dancing  lasted  all  night.  It  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  guests  that  each 
dreaded  to  retire  to  his  own  separate  apartment, 
apparently  fearing  a  visit  from  the  ancestress  of 
Buchenbmch. 

*'  The  faint  gleam  of  dawn  was  visible  at  the 
windows ;  brightening  gradually,  while  the  waxen 
lights  grew  pale,  till  the  first  beams  of  the  sun 
shot  into  the  hall.  Suddenly  it  was  observed  that 
the  face  of  my  ancestress  was  of  the  color  of  mould, 
and  fallen  in,  as  with  one  long  buried.  All  shrank 
from  her  in  horror.    Then  she  sank  slowly  to  the 


i 


ground,  while  some  rushed  from  the  hall,  and 
others  cried  for  help.  The  curtains  were  thrown 
btckf  the  sunlight  came  in ;  and  we  saw — a  skel- 
eton form  in  the  old-&shioned  robes,  which  were 
dropping  in  pieces  around  it.  On  the  bony  finger 
glittered  the  ruby  ring,  the  only  thing  time  and 
decay- had  spared. 

"  The  Count  von  Buchenbruch  had  the  skeleton 
placed  in  a  coffin,  and  buried  with  funeral  solemni- 
ties.   These  were  attended  by  all  the  bridal  guests. 

"*  Thus,'  concluded  my  grand&tber,  '  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  one  who  had  returned  from 
the  Kyflfhauser.'  The  lesson  cured  me  of  my 
longing  to  search  into  the  supernatural.  Provi- 
dence has  done  mercifully  as  well  as  wisely  in 
placing  some  things  beyond  our  reach." 

Herr  W agreed  with  his  grandfather,  and 

.  the  company  with  him,  in  this  comment  on  his 
story. 


MY    BROTHER. 


BT      MISS      SLIZA      C.      HURLEY. 


THsas  ia  a  pare,  a  holy  feeling. 
Blended  with  that  dear  name  of  thine; 

A  love  I  glory  in  rerealing, 
An  impnlee  bordering  on  dhrfne. 


Both  far  and  wide  thy  pinions  spread. 
Too  long,  o'er  earth  hast  been  a  rover, 

And  sad  for  me  has  been  thy  stay, 
My  more  than  friend,  more  true  than  lover. 


WitboDt  a  vefbrenee  to  self, 
Tie  ever  for  thy  brow  entwining 

Bright  wreaths  of  changeless  evergreen. 
With  gems  of  apotleee  lustre  shining. 


Now  we  together  wend  our  way, 

With  love  that  naught  of  earth  can  sever, 
No  change,  no  blight,  to  dim  our  eoui 

One  flame  to  glow  on  life  forever. 


My  brother !  not  a  sound  on  earth 
Is  more  delightsome  or  more  cheering, 

Than  that  which  speaks  thy  near  approach. 
Thy  words  to  hear,  kind,  soft,  endearing. 


A  eister'e  love,  ^tle  like  the  snow 
On  movntain'B  top,  no  blemish  showing. 

And  ihithful  as  the  dove*s  sent  forth, 
But  to  rptnm  more  brightly  Rowing, 


Nature  has  not  a  holier  tie 

Than  that  which  binds  to  thee,  my  brother; 
No  passion  mingles  in  the  bond, 

Friendship  nod  love  cement  no  other. 


Bearing  the  olive  branch  to  bleas  ;— 
Bnch  is  my  love,  my  only  brother, 

And  none  can  feel  a  holier  flame. 
Though  one  may  own  for  thee  another, 


I  do  not  fear  that  thou  shouldst  find, 
Faults  which  ta  others  oft  are  glaring, 

Looked  on  by  thee  with  partial  eye ; 
Eight  seems  to  thee  my  outward  bearing. 


And  join  with  thee,  in  holy  bands. 
That  death  alone  may  rend  asunder ; 

But  if  her  love  exceedeth  mine, 
VTwill  fill  my  heart  with  joy  and  wonder. 


We  from  one  nest  have  spread  our  wings, 
From  the  same  fountain  strength  have  gathered ; 

One  mother  blessed  our  goings  forth,-— 
Then  as  a  bird  when  uewly  feathered 


Hy  heart-strings  are  round  iheo  entwined, 
My  pleasurea  rise  from  thee,  thee  only ; 

Bereft  of  thee  life's  bark  would  glide 
On  a  rude  sea,  cold,  still  and  lonely. 


A     LESSON     OF     PATIENCE. 


BY      HART     ALEZIITA     8VITH. 


I  WAS  very  unhappy,  from  a  variety  of  cansesi 
de6nable  and  undefiaable.  My  chambermaid  had 
been  cross  for  a  week,  and  by  talking  to  my  cook', 
had  made  her  dissatisfied  with  her  place.  The' 
mother  of  five  little  children,  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
weight  m  care  and  responsibility  greater  than  I 
could  support.  I  was  unequal  to  the  task.  My 
spirits  fell  in  its  bare  contemplation.  Then  I 
had  been  disappointed  in  a  seamstress,  and  my 
children  were,  as  the  saying  is, "  in  rags.^'  While 
brooding  over  these  and  other  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances, Netty,  my  chambermaid,  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  (it  was 
Monday  morning,)  and  said — 

"  Harriet  has  just  sent  word  that  she  is  sick  and 
can't  come  to  wash  to-day.'* 

"  Then  you  and  Agnes  will  have  to  do  it,"  I  re- 
plied, in  a  fretful  voice  ;  this  new  source  of  trouble 
completely  breaking  me  down. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,"  replied  Netty,  tossing  her 
head  and  speaking  with  some  pertness,  <*/  can't 
do  the  washing.  I  didn't  engage  for  any  thing 
but  chambermaid." 

And  so  saying,  she  \efi  me  to  my  own  reflec- 
tions. I  must  own  to  feeling  exceedingly  angry, 
and  rose  to  ring  the  bell  for  Netty  to  return,  in 
order  to  tell  her  that  she  could  go  to  washing  or 
leave  the  house,  as  best  suited  her  fancy.  But 
the  sudden  recollection  of  a  somewhat  similar  col- 
lision with  a  former  chambermaid,  in  which  I 
was  worsted,  and  compelled  to  do  my  own  cham- 
ber work  for  a  week,  caused  me  to  hesitate,  and 
finally  to  sit  down  and  indulge  in  a  hearty  spell  of 
crying. 

-  When  my  husband  came  home  at  dinner  time, 
things  did  not  seem  very  pleasant  for  him,  I  must 
own.  I  had  on  a  long,  a  very  long  face — much 
longer  than  it  was  when  he  went  away  in  the 
morning. 

«  Still  in  trouble,  I  see,  Jane,"  he  said.  "  I 
wish  you  would  try  and  take  things  a  little  more 
cheerfully.  To  be  unhappy  about  what  is  not 
exactly  agreeable  doesn't  help  the  matter  any,  but 
really  makes  it  worse." 

"  If  you  had  to  contend  with  what  I  have  to 
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contend  with,  you  wouldn't  talk  about  things  be- 
ing exactly  agreeable"  1  replied  to  this.  *'  It  is 
easy  enough  to  talk.  I  only  wish  you  had  a  little 
of  what  I  have  to  trouble  me ;  you  wouldn't  think 
quite  so  lightly  of  it." 

'*What  is  the  great  trouble,  Jane?"  said  my 
husband,  without  being  at  all  fretted  at  my  una- 
miable  temper.  "Let  us  hear.  Perhaps  I  can 
suggest  a  remedy." 

**  If  you  will  get  me  a  washerwoman,  you  will 
oblige  me,"  said  I. 

"  Where  is  Harriet?"  be  asked. 

"  She  is  sick,  or  pretends  to  be,  I  don't  know 
which." 

"  Perhaps  she  will  be  well  enough  to  do  it  to- 
morrow," suggested  my  husband. 

**  Perhaps  is  a  poor  dependence." 

I  said  this  with  a  tartness  that  ill  repaid  my 
husband's  efibrt  to  comfort  me.  I  saw  that  he  felt 
the  unkindness  of  my  manner  in  the  slight  shade 
thftt  passed  over  his  face. 

**  Can't  you  get  some  one  else  to  do  your  wash- 
ing this  week  ?" 

I  made  no  reply.  The  question  was  easily  ask- 
ed. After  that,  my  husband  was  silent,— silent 
in  that  peculiar  way  that  I  understood,  too  well, 
as  the  effect  of  my  words,  or  tones,  or  state  of 
mind.  Here  was  another  cause  for  unhappiness 
in  the  reflection  that  I  had  disturbed  my  husband's 
peace. 

I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  look  much  like  a  lov- 
ing wife  and  mother  as  I  presided  at  the  dinner 
table  that  day.  The  children  never  seemed  so 
restless  and  hard  to  manage  f  and  I  could  not 
help  speaking  to  them,  every  now  and  then,  "  as 
if  I  would  take  their  heads  off;"  but  to  little  good 
eflcct.  • 

After  my  husband  went  away,  on  finishing  his 
dinner,  I  went  to  bed  and  cried  for  more  than  half 
the  afternoon.  Oh !  how  wretched  I  felt !  Life 
seemed  an  almost  intolerable  burden. 

Then  my  mind  grew  more  composed,  and  I 
tried  to  think  about  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
necessity  for  having  the  clothes  washed  was  abso- 
lute ;  and  this  roused  me,  at  length,  as  the  most 
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preasing  domestic  daty,  into  thinking  so  earnestly 
that  I  presently  rtfng  the  bell  for  Netty,  who  came 
in  her  own  good  time. 

"  Tell  Agnes  I  want  tQ  see  her,"  I  said,  not  in 
a  very  good-natured  way. 

The  efTect  was  to  cause  Netty  to  leave  the 
chamber  without  replying,  and  slam  the  door  hard 
after  her,  which  mark  of  disrespect  set  my  blood 
to  boiling.  In  a  little  while  my  cook  made  her 
appearance. 

"  Agnes/'  I  said,  *'  do  you  know  of  any  one  I 
can  gee  to  do  the  washing  this  week  V* 

Agnes  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  re- 
plied— 

"  There  is  a  poor  woman,  who  lives  near  my 
mother's,  who,  I  think,  sometiroea  goes  out  to 
wash." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  step  round  and  see  if  she 
can't  come  and  wash  for  me  to-morrow." 

Agnes  said  she  would  do  so. 

*'  Tell  her  she  must  come,*'  I  said. 

"  Very  well,  ma'am." 

And  Agnes  withdrew. 

In  an  hour  she  came  back,  and  said  she  had 
seen  the  woman,  who  promised  to  come. 

•*  What  is  her  name  ?"  I  asked. 
Mrs,  Partridge,"  was  answered. 
You  think  she  won't  disappoint  me  1" 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am.  I  don't  think  M/s.  Partridge 
is  the  kind  of  a  woman  to  promise  and  then  disap- 
point a  person." 

It  was  some  relief  to  think  that  I  was  going  to 
get  my  washing  done  ;  but  the  idea  of  leaving 
the  ironing  about  all  the  week  fretted  my  mind. 
And  no  sooner  was  this  fading  trouble  set  aside, 
than  I  began  to  worry  about  the  children's  cldthes, 
and  the  prospect  ofloBingmycook,who  had  man- 
aged my  kitchen  more  to  my  satisfaction  than 
any  one  had  ever  done  before. 

The  prospect  for  a  pleasant  hour  at  home  was 
but  little  more  flattering  to  my  husband,  when  he 
returned  in  the  evening,  than  it  had  been  at  din- 
ner time.    I  was  still  in  a  sombre  mood. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Partridge  came  early  and 
commenced  the  washing.  There  was  something 
in  this  woman's  appearance  that  interested  me, 
and  something  in  her  face  that  reminded  me  of 
somebody  I  had  seen ;  but  when  and  where  I 
could  not  tell.  Although  her  clothes  were  poor 
and  faded,  she  had  nothing  common  about  her, 
and  struck  me  as  being  superior  to  her  class. 
Several  times  dumig  the  morning  I  had  to  go  into 
the  kitchen  where  she  was  at  work,  and  each 
time  her  appearance  impressed  me  more  and 
more.  An  emotion  of  pity  arose  in  ray  bosom,  as 
I  saw  her  bending  over  the  washing  tub,  and  re- 
membered that  for  this  hard  labor,  during  a 
whole  day,  the  pay  was  to  be  hot  seventy-five 
cents.    And  yet  there  was  an  air  of  meek  pa- 


tience, if  not  contentment,  in  her  face,  while  I, 
who  had  every  thing  from  which  I  ought  to  have 
^rived  happiness,  was  dissatisfied  and  full  of 
trouble.  While  in  her  presence,  1  felt  rebuked  for 
my  complaining  spirit. 

At  dinner  time  Mrs.  Partridge  came  to  my 
room,  and  with  a  gentle,  patient  smile  on  her  face, 
said — 

**  If  yon  have  no  objections,  ma'am,  I  would  like 
to  run  home  for  a  few  minutes  to  nurse  my  baby, 
and  give  the  children  something  to  eat.  I'll  make 
up  the  time." 

"  Go,  by  all  means,"  I  replied,  with  an  effort  to 
speak  calmly. 

The  woman  turned,  and  went  quickly  away. 

**  Run  home  to  nurse  the  baby,  and  give  the 
children  something  to  eat!"  The  words  went 
through  and  through  me.  So  unexpected  a  re- 
quest, that  revealed,  as  it  did,  the  existence  of 
such  biting  poverty  in  one  who  was  evidently 
bearing  her  hard  lot  without  a  mnrmuii  made  me 
feel  ashamed  of  myself  for  complaining  at  things 
which  I  ought  to  have  borne  with  a  cheer- 
ful spirit.  I  had  a  comfortable,  in  fact  a  luxu- 
rioos  home,  a  kind  and  provident  husband,  and 
servants  .to  do  every  thing  in  my  house.  There 
was  no  lack  of  the  means  for  procuring  every  na- 
tural good  I  might  reasonably  desire.  But,  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  attainment  of  the  natural 
blessings  I  sought,  there  were  many  obstacles; 
and,  instead  of  going  to  work  in  a  cheerful,  con- 
fident spirit  to  remove  those  obstacles,  I  suffered 
their  interposition  to  make  me  unhappy  ;  and  not 
me  alone,  but  my  husband  and  all  around  ine. 
But  here  was  a  poor  woman,  compelled  to  labor 
hard  with  her  hands  before  she  could  obtain  even 
the  means  for  supplying  nature's  most  pressing 
wants,  doing  her  duty  with  an  earnest,  resigned 
and  hopeful  spirit ! 

"  It  is  wicked  in  me  to  feel  as  I  do,"  I  could 
not  help  saying,  as  I  made  an  effort  to  turn  away 
from  the  picture  that  was  before  me. 

When  Mrs.  Partridge  came  back,  which  was  in 
about  half  an  hour,  I  said  to  her — 

<'  Did  you  find  all  at  home  safe  T 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  thank  you,"  she  answered  cheer- 
fiilly. 

"  How  old  is  your  baby  7" 

"  Eleven  months  old,  ma'am." 

"  Is  your  husband  living  V* 

**  No,  ma'am ;  he  died  more  than  a  year  ^o.' 

"How  many  children  have  you]" 

«  Four." 

"All  young?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am.  The  oldest  is  only  in  her  tenth 
year,  bat  she  is  a  good  little  girl,  and  takes  care 
of  the  baby  for  me  almost  aa  well  as  a  grown 
person.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  without 
her." 
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"  But  ain't  you  afraid  to  leave  them  all  at  home 
alone,  for  so  long  a  time  V* 

**  No,  ma'am.  Jane  takes  excellent  care  of 
them,  and  she  is  bo  kind  that  they  will  mind  her 
as  well  as  they  do  me.  I  don't  know  what  in  the 
world  I  would  do  without  her.  I  am  certainly 
hleased  in  having  bo  good  a  child." 

**  And  only  in  her  tenth  year  !*'  I  said — the  im- 
age of  my  Alice  coming  before  my  mind,. with  the 
thought  of  the  little  use  she  would  be  as  a  nurse 
and  care-taker  of  her  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

"  She  is  young,  I  know,"  returned  the  washer- 
woman— "  too  young  to  be  confined  dowa  as  much 
as  she  is.  But  she  is  a  very  patient  child,  and 
knows  that  her  mother  has  a  great  deal  to  do.  I 
often  wish  it  was  easier  for  her ;  though,  as  it  can*t 
be  helped,  I  don't  let  it  fret  me,  for  you  know  that 
would  do  no  good." 

**  But  how  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Partridge/'  said 
I,  "  do  yo^  manage  to  provide  for  four  children, 
and  do  for  them  at  the  same  time  V* 

"  I  find  it  hard  work,"  she  replied ;  "  and  some- 
times I  feel  discouraged  for  a  little  while  ;  but 
by  patience  and  perseverance  I  manage  to  get 
along." 

Mrs.  Partridge  went  to  her  washing,  and  I  sat 
down  in  my  comfoitable  room,  having  a  servant 
in  every  department  of  my  family,  and  ample 
means  for  the  supply  of  every  comfort  and  luxury 
I  could  reasonably  desire. 

'*  If  she  can  get  along  by  patience  and  perse- 
verance," I  said  to  myself,  "  it*s  a  shame  for  me 
that  I  can't."  Still,  for  all  this,  when  I  thought  of 
losing  my  cook  through  the  bad  influence  of  Net- 
ty, the  chambermaid,  I  felt  worried ;  and  thinking 
about  this,  and  what  I  should  do  for  another  cook, 
and  the  trouble  always  attendant  upon  bringing  a 
new  domestic  into  the  house,  made  me,  after 
a  while,  feel  abnost  as  unhappy  as  before.  It  was 
not  long  before  Netty  came  into  my  room,  saying, 
as  she  did  so — 

'*  Mrs.  Smith,  what  frock  shall  I  put  on  Alice  7" 

«  The  blue  sprig,"  I  replied. 

"  That's  in  the  wash,"  was  answered. 

"  In  the  wash !"  said  I,  in  a  fretful  tone.  **  How 
came  it  in  the  wash  7" 

"  It  was  dirty." 

*'  No,  it  wasn't  any  such  thing.  It  would  have 
done  very  well  for  her  to  put  on  as  a  change  to-day 
anc^to-morrow." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it's  in  the  wash,  and  no  help  for 
it  now,"  said  Netty,  quite  pertly. 

I  was  dreadfully  provoked  with  her,  and  had 
it  on  my  tongue  to  order  her  to  leave  my  presence 
instantly.  But  I  choked  down  my  rising  indig- 
nation. 

**  Take  the  red  and  white  one,  then,"  I  said. 
The  sleeve's  neariy  torn  off  of  that.    There 


isn't  any  one  that  she  con  wear,  except  her  white 
muslin." 

'<  Ob  dear  !  It's  too  bad  !  What  shall  I  do  1 
The  children  are  all  in  rags  and  tatters  I" 

And  in  this  style  I  fretted  away  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  while  Netty  stood  waiting  for  my  deci- 
sion as  to  what  Alice  was  to  wear. 

"Shall  she  put  on  the  white  muslin?"  she  at 
length  asked. 

"  No,  indeed !  Certainly  not !  A  pretty  con- 
dition she'd  have  it  in  before  night.  Go  and  get 
me  the  red  and  white  frock,  and  let  me  mend  it. 
You  ought  to  have  told  me  it  was  torn  this  morn- 
ing. You  knew  there  wap  nothing  for  tlie  child 
to  put  on  but  this.    I  never  saw  such  a  set  as  yon 
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Netty  flirted  away,  grumbling  to  herself.  When 
she  came  in,  she  threw  the  frock  into  my  lap  with 
a  manner  so  insolent  and  provoking  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  breaking  out  upon  her  and  rat- 
ing her  soundly.  One«thing  that  helped  to  restrain 
me  was  the  recollection  of  sundry  ebullitions  of  a 
like  nature  that  had  neither  produced  good  effects, 
nor  left  my  mind  in  a  state  of  much  self-respect  or 
tranquillity. 

I  repaired  the  torn  sleeve,  while  Netty  stood  by. 
It  was  the  work  of  but  five  minutes. 

"  Be  sure,"  said  I,  as  I  handed  the  garment  to 
Netty,  "to  see  that  one  of  Alice's  frocks  is  ironed 
the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 

The  girl  heard,  of  course,  but  she  made  no  an- 
swer. That  was  rather  more  of  a  condescension 
than  she  was  willing  to  make  just  then. 

Instead  of  thinking  how  easily  the  difficulty  of 
the  clean  frock  for  Alice  had  been  gotten  over,  I 
began  fretting  myself  because  I  had  not  been  able 
to  procure  a  seamstress,  although  the  children 
were  '*  all  in  rags  and  tatters." 

<*  What  is  to  be  donet"  I  said,  half  crying,  as 
I  began  to  rock  myself  backward  and  forward 
in  the  great  rocking-chair.  "  I  am  out  of  all 
heart."  For  an  hour  I  continued  to  rock  and  fret 
myself,  and  then  came  to  the  desperate  resolution 
to  go  to  work  and  try  what  I  could  do  with  my 
own  hands.  But  where  was  I  to  begin  1  What 
was  I  to  take  hold  of  first  1  All  the  children  were 
in  rags. 

'*  Not  one  of  them  has  a  decent  garment  to  his 
back,"  I  said. 

'  So,  after  worrying  for  a  whole  hour  about  what 
I  should  do,  and  where  I  should  begin,  I  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  attempting  ai^  thing  myself,  in 
despair,  and  concluded  the  perplexing  debate  by 
taking  another  hearty  crying-spell.  The  poor 
washerwoman  was  forgotten  during  most  of  this 
afternoon  My  own  troubles  were  too  near  the 
axis  of  vision,  and  shut  out  all  other  objects. 

The  dusky  twilight  had  begun  to  &11,  and  I  was 
still  sitting  idly  in  my  chamber,  and  as  unhappy 
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as  I  could  be«  I  felt  completely  discouraged. 
How  was  I  to  get  along  ?  I  had  been  trying  for 
weeks,  in  vain,  to  get  a  good  seamstress ;  and  yet 
had  no  prospect  of  obtaining  one.  I  was  going  to 
lose  ray  cook,  and,  in  all  probability,  my  cham- 
bermaid. What  would  I  do  7  No  light  broke  in 
through  the  cloudy  veil  that  overhung  my  mind. 
The  door  opened,  and  Agnes,  who  had  come  up 
to  my  room,  said — 

"  Mrs.  Partridge  is  done." 

I  took  out  my  puree,  and  had  selected  therefrom 
the  change  necessary  to  pay  the  washerwoman, 
when  a  thought  of  her  caused  me  to  say — 

"  Tell  MiB.  Partridge  to  come  up  and  see  me." 

My  thoughts  and  feelings  were  changing.  By 
the  time  the  washerwoman  came  in  my  interest 
in  her  was  alive  again. 

"  Sit  down,'*  said  I,  to  the  tired-looking  crea- 
ture, who  sank  into  a  chair,  evidently  much  wea- 
ried.** 

'<  It's  hard  work,  Mrs.  Partriflge,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  rather  hard.  But  I  am 
thankful  for  the  health  and  strength  to  enable  m^ 
to  go  through  with  it.  I  know  some  poor  women, 
who  have  to  work  as  hard  as  I  do,  and  yet  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  well  for  an  hour  at  a 
time." 

**  Poor  creatures !"  said  I.  "  It  is  very  hard ! 
How  in  the  world  can  they  do  it?" 

**  We  can  do  a  great  .deal,  ma'am,  when  it  comes 
to  the  pinch ;  and  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  do,  I 
find,  than  to  think  about  it.  If  I  were  to  think 
much  I  should  give  up  in  despair.  But  I  pray 
the  Lord,  each  morning,  to  give  me  my  daily 
bread,  and  thus  far  he  has  done  ft,  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  continue  to  do  it  to  the  end." 

"  Happy  is  it  for  you  that  you  can  so  think  and 
feel,"  I  replied.  **  But  I  am  sure  I  could  not  be 
as  you  are,  Mrs.  Partridge.    It  would  kill  me." 

"  I  sincerely  trust,  ma'am,  that  you  will  neverpass 
through  what  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Partridge.  "  And 
yet  there  are  thcne  who  have  it  still  harder.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  thoughts  of  being  as  poor 
as  I  now  am,  and  of  having  to  work  so  hard, 
would  have  been  terrible  to  me,  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  so  very  much  happier  then  than 
I  am  now,  though  I  confess  I  ought  to  have  been. 
I  had  full  and  plenty  of  every  thing  brought  into 
the  house  by  my  husband,  and  had  only  to  dis- 
pense in  my  family  the  blessings  God  sent  to  us. 
But  I  let  things  annoy  me  then  more  than  they 
do  now." 

"  But  how  can  you  help  being  worried,  Mrs. 
Partridge  ?  To  be  away  from  my  children  as  you 
have  been  away  from  yours  all  day  would  set  me 
wild.  I  would  be  sure  some  of  them  would  be 
killed  or  dreadfully  huru" 

"Children  are  wonderfully  protected,"  Mrs. 
Partridge  said  in  a  confident  voice. 


**  So  they  are.  But  to  think  of  four  little  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  eleven  months  and  the  oldest 
not  ten  years  old,  left  all  alone  for  a  whole  day !" 

"  It  is  bad  when  we  think  about  it,  I  know,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Partridge.  "  It  looks  very  bad !  But 
I  try  and  put  that  view  of  it  out  of  my  mind. 
When  I  leave  them  in  the  morning,  they  say  they 
will  be  good  children.  At  dinner  time  I  some- 
times find  them  all  fast  asleep,  or  playing  about. 
I  never  find  them  crying  or  at  all  unhappy.  Jane 
loves  the  younger  ones,  and  keeps  them  pleased 
all  the  time.  In  the  evening,  when  X  get  back 
from  my  work,  there  is  generally  no  one  awake 
but  Jane.  She  has  given  them  ^11  the  bread  and 
milk  I  left  for  their  suppers,  and  undressed  and  put 
them  to  bed." 

'*  Dear  little  girl !  What  a  treasure  she  must 
be !"  I  could  not  help  saying. 

"  She  is,  indeed.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  get 
along  without  her." 

**  You  could  not  get  along  at  all."  • 

"Oh,  yes,  ma*am,  I  could.  Some  way  would 
be  provided  for  me,"  was  the  confident  reply. 

I  looked  into  the  poor  woman*s  face  with  won- 
der and  admiration.  So  patient,  so  trustful,  and 
yet  so  very  poor.  The  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance was  beautiful  in  its  calm  religious  hope, 
and  it  struck  me  more  than  ever  as  familiar. 

"  Did  I  ever  see  you  before,  Mrs.  Partridge  t**  1 
asked. 

*<Indeed,  ma'am,  I  don*t  know.  I  am  sure  I  have 
seen  yon  somewhere.  No,  now  I  recollect ;  it  is 
your  likeness  to  a  young  schoolmate  that  makes 
your  face  so  familiar.  How  much  you  do  favor 
her,  now  I  look  at  you  closely." 

"  What  was  her  name  7"  I  asked. 

"  Her  name  was  Flora  S — 
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'*  Indeed !    Why,  that  was  my  name  !*' 

"  Your  name !  Did  you  go  to  Madame  Mar- 
tier's  school  ?" 

"  I  did." 

.**  And  can  you  indeed  be  my  old  schoolmate. 
Floras V 

"  My  maiden  name  was  Flora  S ,  and  I 

went  to  Madame  Martier's.  Your  face  is  also 
familiar,  but  how  to  place  you  I  do  not  know." 

"  Don't  you  remember  Helen  Sprague  ?' 

"  Helen  Sprague !  This  can't  be  Helen  Sprague, 
surely!  Yes!  I  remember  now.  Why,  Helen!" 
and  I  stepped  forward  and  grasped  her  hand.  *'  I 
am  both  glad  and  sorry  to  see  you.  To  think 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  we  should 
meet  thus !  How  in  the  world  is  it  that  fortune 
has  been  so  unkind  to  you  ?  I  remember  hearing 
it  said  that  you  had  married  very  well." 

"  I  certainly  never  had  cause  to  regret  my  mar- 
riage," replied  Mrs.  Partridge,  with  more  feeling 
than  she  had  yet.  shown.  "While  my  husband 
lived  I  had  every  external  blessing  that  I  could 
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ask.  Bat,  jut  before  he  died,  he  somehow  or 
other  got  behind-hand  in  his  business,  and  after 
his  death,  there  being  no  one  to  see  to  things,  what 
he  left  was  seized  upon  and  sold,  leaving  me  friend- 
less and  almost  penniless.  Since  then,  the  eftfort 
to  get  food  and  clothes  for  my  children  has  been 
so  constant  and  earnest,  that  I  have  scarcely  had 
time  to  sit  down  and  grieve  over  my  losses  and 
safierings.  It  is  one  perpetual  struggle  for  life. 
And  yet,  though  I  cannot  now  keep  the  tears  fi-om 
my  eyes,  I  will  not  say  that  I  am  unhappy.  Thus 
far,  all  things  necessary  for  me  have  come.  I  yet 
have  my  little  flock  together,  and  a  place  that 
bears  the  sacred  name  of  home." 

I  looked  into  Helen's  face,  with  the  tears  fall- 
ing over  it,  and  wondered  if  I  were  not  dream- 
ing. At  school  she  had  been  the  favorite  of  all, 
she  was  so  full  of  good  humor,  and  had  such  a 
cheerful,  peace-loving  spirit.  Her  parents  were 
poor,  but  respectable  people,  who  died  when  Helen 
was  fifteen  years  old.  She  was  then  taken  from 
school,  and  I  never  saw  her  afterward  until  she 
came  to  my  house  in  the  capacity  of  a  washer- 
woman, hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  scenes 
of  our  early  years. 

"  But  can't  you  find  easier  work  than  wash- 
ing?" I  asked.  "  Are  you  not  handy  with  your 
needle  V* 

'*  The  only  work  I  have  been  able  to  get  has 
been  from  the  clothing  men,  and  they  pay  so  little 
that  I  can't  live  on  it" 

**  Can  you  do  fine  sewing  T*  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  call  myself  handy  with  my  needle." 

"  Can  you  make  children's  clothes  V* 

"Boy's  clothes r 

"No.    Girl's  clothing." 

«  Oh,  yes." 

"I'm  very  much  in  want  of  some  one.  My 
children  are  all  in" — ^rags  and  tatters  I  was  going 
to  say,  but  I  checked  mjrself— ^"  are  all  in  need  of 
clothes,  and  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
body  to  sew  for  me.  If  you  like,  I  will  give  you 
three  or  four  weeka^  sewing  at  least." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it,  and  very  thank- 
ful for  your  kindness  in  offering  it  to  me,"  return- 
ed Mrs.  Partridge,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  add- 
ing as  she  did  so — 

"  But  I  must  be  getting  home.  It  is  nearly 
dark,  and  Jane  will  be  anxious  to  see  me  back 
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agam 

I  handed  her  the  seventy-five  cents  she  had 
earned  for  washing  for  me  during  a  whole  day. 
promising  to  come  over  and  see  me  early  in  the 


morning  about  the  sewing,  she  withdrew,  and 
I  was  leffc  again  to  my  own  reflections. 

"  If  ever  a  murmurer  and  complainer  received 
a  severe  rebuke,  it  is  I !"  was  the  first  almost  au- 
dible thought  that  passed  through  my  mind.  "  To 
think  that  I,  with  my  cup  fiill  and  running  over 
with  blessings,  should  make  myself  and  all  around 
me  unhappy,  because  a  few  minor  things  are  not 
just  to  my  satisfaction,  while  this  woman,  who 
toils  like  a  slave  from  morning  until  night,  and 
she  can  hardly  procure  food  and  clothing  for  her 
children,  from  whom  she  is  almost  constantly  sepa- 
rated, is  patient  and  hopeful,  makes  me  feel  as  if 
I  deserved  to  lose  what  I  have  refused  to  cn- 
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joy 

On  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Partridge  called  quite 
early.    She  cut  and  fitted  several  frocks  for  the 
children,  at  which  work  she  seemed  very  handy, 
and  then  took  them  home  to  make.    She  sewed 
for  me  five  weeks,  and  then  got  work  in  another 
family  where  I  recommended  her.    Since  then, 
she  has  been  kept  constantly  employed  in  sewing, 
at  ^ood  prices,  by  about  six  families.    In  all  of 
these  I  have  spoken  of  her  and  created  an  interest 
in  her  favor.    The  mere  wages  that  she  earns  is 
much  less  than  what  she  really  receives.     AH  her 
children's  clothes  are  given  to  her,  and  she  re- 
ceives many  a  bag  of  meal  and  load  of  coal  with- 
out knowing  from  whence  it  comes.    In  fact,  her 
condition  is  more  comfortable  in  every  way  than 
it  was,  and,  in  fact,  so  is  mine.     The  lesson  of 
patience  I  learned  from  Mrs.  Partridge  in  my  first, 
and  in  many  subsequent  interviews,  impressed  it- 
self deeply  upon^y  mind,  and  caused  me  to  look 
at  and  value  the  good  I  had,  rather  than  fret  over 
the  few  occurrences  that  were  not  altogether  to 
my  wishes.    I  saw,  too,  how  the  small  trouble 
to  me  had  been  the  means  of  making  out  a  great 
good  to  her.     My  need  of  a  washerwoman,  about 
which  I  hftd  been  so  annoyed,  and  the  temporary 
want  of  a  seamstress  which  I  had  experienced — 
light  things  as  they  should  have  been — led  me  to 
search  about  for  aid,  and  providentially  to  fall 
upon  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  needed  just  what  it  was 
in  my  power  to  do  for  her. 

Whenever  I  find  myself  falling  into  my  old 
habit,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  too  frequently, 
I  turn  my  thoughts  to  this  poor  woman,  who  is 
still  toiling  on  under  heavy  life-burdens,  yet  with 
meekness  and  patience,  and  bowing  my  head  in 
shame,  say — 

"If she  is  thankful  for  the  good  she  has, how 
deep  should  be  my  gratitude !" 


THE     LITTLE    HERO. 


(See  the  Bngriming.) 


IvAonvATiON  muBt  wander  away  to  France,  or  the 
mountain  region  of  Savoy,  for  a  realizing  of  the 
■cene  presented  in  the  enicraving.  It  ii  there  only 
that  we  read  of  wolves  having  courage  or  ferocity 
enough  to  encounter  singly  the  human  eye,  even 
though  it  be  only  the  eye  of  such  a  sturdy  young 
peasant  boy  as  the  print  exhibits,  standing  brave- 
ly forward  in  defence  of  his  little  brothers.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  our  own  country 
the  wolf  has  never  shown  himself  a  formidable 
animal.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Putnam's 
&mous  wolf  of  the  cave — and  even  this  whole 
story  has  been  made  somewhat  doubtful  by  his- 
toric investigations — we  have  on  record  no  account 
of  any  American  wolf  cutting  a  figure  in  written 
or  traditional  narrative.  The  animal  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place , 
abundant  on  North  American  soil ;  and  wherever 
we  hear  of  him,  it  is  only  as  a  thievish  prowler 
about  sheep-folds  and  pastures.  As  a  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  human  race  we  have  no  account  of 
him.  Even  Pumam's  perhaps'  apocryphal  wolf 
had  made  himself  noxious  melely  by  his  appetite 
for  mutton. 

Travellers  in  the  fiir  West  do  indeed  make  oc-  ^ 
casional  mention  of  packs  seen  sneaking  about  the 
prairies,  or  heard  howling  at  night  round  the  way- 
hrefe  encampment;  but  the  manner  fn  which 
they  are  spoken  of  always  indicates  a  feeble,  cow- 
ardly animal,  whose  share  of  the  mutual  anxiety 
to  avoid  an  encounter  with  human  force  is  by  all 
odds  the  largest.  They  seem  to  be  rather  wild 
dogs  than  wolves  proper,  such  as  European  legends 
tell  of;  timid,  feeble  creatures,  comparatively,  and 
little  to  be  dreaded  by  any  thing  bigger  or  bolder 
than  a  bnfialo  calf  of  six  months. 

But  whether  it  is  that  the  more  constant  pres- 
sure of  hunger  makes  the  creature  more  ferocious 
in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  found,  or  that 
it  is  positively  larger,  stronger  and  bolder,  the  sto- 
ries that  come  to  us  of  its  performances  in  some 
parts  of  France,  in  Russia  and  the  'remote  wilds 
of  Hungary  are  often  appalling.  When  the  win- 
ter is  severe  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep 
■now,  making  the  pursuit  of  small  wild  animals 
difficult  and  precarious,  the  wolf  is  known  to  sally 
forth  from  the  dark  forest,  invade  the  habitations 
of  men,  and,  with  almost  incredible  faring,  attack 


children  and  even  women.  Scarcely  a  winter 
passes  in  which  the  French  provincial  papers  do 
not  bring  some  account  of  the  terror  inspired  in 
isolated  form-dwellings  or  small  hamlets  by  the 
fierce  and  sudden  attack  of  a  large,  gaunt  wolf, 
driven  by  hunger  to  invade  even  the  domestic 
strong-hold  of  his  potent  and  terrible  enemy.  Such 
scenes  as  the  picture  exhibits  are  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence. 

We  remember  reading,  not  long  ago,  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  deecdption  of  the  immense 
herds  of  half-wild  horses,  bred  and  owned  by  the 
great  landed  proprietors  and  magnates  pf  Hunga- 
ry, Transylvania  and  Southern  Russia,  such  as 
Prince  Esterhazy.  Attendance  upon  these  herds 
is  a  peculiar  business,  to  which  thousands  of  the 
serfs  devote  their  whole  lives,  and  which  requires 
a  remarkable  combination  of  daring,  patience,  for- 
titude, self-denial  and  sagacity.  One  of  the  chief 
dangers  attending  it  results  from  the  number  and 
bold  ferocity  of  the  wolves  in  those  regions,  which 
sometimes  attack  the  wild  steeds  in  bodies  of  hun- 
dreds, so  that  fierce  and  protracted  combats  en- 
sue, and  it  is  only  by  defensive  combinations,  the 
strongest  males  forming  a  circle  around  the  mares 
and  colts,  with  their  terrible  yerking  heels  outer- 
most, that  the  nobler  animals  are  enabled  to  de- 
fend themselves  successfully.  A  colt  that  strag- 
gles away  from  the  herd  is  almost  inevitably  de- 
voured, and  even  full-grown  animals,  if  encoun- 
tered singly,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  herd, 
by  a  pack,  have  little  chance  of  escape  in  either 
strength  or  swiftness. 

But  it  is  from  Russia  we  receive  the  most  fright- 
ful narratives  of  lupine  daring  and  savage  power. 
Infesting  the  vast  forests  of  that  vast  country  in 
packs  sometimes  of  thousands,  and  often  of  hun- 
dreds, they  boldly  attack  travellers,  and  their 
speed  and  endurance  are  so  great  that  the  swiftest 
horses  are  run  down  if  there  are  many  miles  to  be 
traversed  before  a  place  of  refuge  can  be  arrived 
at.  Defensive  weapons  are  of  little  avail,'no  mat- 
ter with  what  skill  employed.  Scores  of  the  grim 
pursuers  may  be  shot  down,  but  other  scores  and 
hundreds  still  press  on  in  chase,  with  appetites 
sharpened  rather  than  subdued  by  the  smell  of 
their  companioniT  blood,  filling  the  air  with  their 
dismal  barking  howl,  and  as  they  speed  along  by 
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the  side  of  the  sledge  their  crael  eyes  and  long 
white  teeth  glaring  terror  into  the  very  hearts  of 
the  almoet  despairing  fugitives,  who  know  that  if 
the  race  is  to  be  long,  their  destruction  is  at  its 
goal.  Many  have  doubtless  read  and  will  remem- 
ber some  of  the  frightfully  exciting  stories  that 
have  appeared  in  foreign  periodicals  and  other 
works,  having  Russian  wolves  for  a  part  of  their 
machinery  ;  snch,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  wo- 
man who,  to  save  her  own  life,  threw  ont  her  two 
children  in  succession  to  the  fierce  ptrsners,  and 
thus  gained  barely  time  to  reach  the  post-house ; 
and  that  of  the  faithful,  devoted  serf  who  leaped  . 
from  the  sleigh  into  the  midst  of  the  ravening  pack,   ^ 


and  thus  by  the  sacrifice  of  bis  own  life  secured  the 
lives  of  his  master  and  mistress. 

Returning  from  this  long  digresnon,  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  the  little  hero  in  the  engraT- 
ing  seems  to  have  a  formidable  antagonist  before 
him,  but  his  wood-knife  appears  to  be  both  sharp 
and  heavy,  and  it  is  evident  that  courage,  on« 
great  element  of  success  in  such  an  encounter,  10 
by  no  means  wanting.  A  lucky  blow  may  disable 
the  savage  beast  at  the  outset,  and  on  the  whola 
we  incline  to  the  comfortable  belief  that  the  little 
ones  will  get  their  own  supper  at  home  instead 
of  becoming  a  supper  for  that  ill-conditioned 
rascal.  J.  L 


THE   HUSBAND   TO   HIS   DYING   WIFE. 


£T      WILLIAM     WALLACE. 


Bk  gentle,  gentle !  the  will  loon 

PaM  frcMn  my  sight  away ; 
Gently,  moit  gently !  aoon  the  light 

Mast  leave  the  lovely  clay, 

Making  me  desolate.    Awhile 

I  shall  behold  thy  tender  smile 

Beam,  like  an  Eden-ray  ; 

And  I  mnst  walk  when  it  has  flown 

Along  the  world's  great  paths  alone. 

I  will  be  gentle  as  the  wind 

That  comes  from  out  the  west, 
On  soft  lownnarmuring  wings  to  lay 

A  dying  rose  to  rest. 
I'll  walk  about  thy  couch  as  mild 
As  leaves  a-falling  in  a  wild 
That  takes  lis  Antumn-guest ; 
Or  sit  and  watch  ihy  feeble  breath, 
As  ealm  as  tore  can  watch  for  death. 

Pale,  beauteous  one !    I  know  fall  well 

Thy  heart  Is  also  wrong. 
That  round  the  bridal  rose  a  wreath 

Of  solemn  cypress  clung ; 
I  know  it  by  a  mournful  sign, 
For  when  thy  thin,  white  hand's  in  mine, 
It  trembles  like  a  bird  among 
The  eoid,  oold  branches  while  she  knowa 
That  vrjntar  callech  to  repoae. 

I  know  it  by  the  tender  tone 
That  shades  thy  voice,  for  thoa 

lUdst  try  to  speak  some  words  to  me 
Last  night,  when  00  thy  brow 


I  praised  a  mooniAil  kisa.    Thy  word 
Went  off  into  the  post,  unheard, 
As  thoughts  are  passing  now ; 
Bnt  yet  its  wnuic  spoke  of  grief, 
And  bridal  hoan  which  were  so  brief. 

,Oh,  dear  one  I  when  thy  form  is  cold. 

And  heaven  hath  won  my  star ; 
When  f  most  struggle  on  through  life 

Irapatitflt  of  its  war ; 
How  can  I  walk  in  lonely  eves, 
Under  our  own  ftmiliar  leaves, 
Knowing  that  thou'rt  afar  t 
And  yet  where  else,  when  thou'rt  away, 
Can  I  go  out  to  weep  and  piay  1 

Now  listen,  love  I  one  hope  alone, 

Life  of  my  life!  can  cheer 
My  tortured  soul  when  thon  hast  gone 

Into  the  upper  sphere ; 
That  thou,  even  there,  where  spirits  dwell 
On  6elds  of  fadeless  asphodel, 
By  glory's  large,  bright  mere— 
That  even  there,  in  God's  pure  climes, 
Thou,  thou  wilt  think  of  me  sometimes. 

Oh,  dearest!  when  I  too  shall  go. 
Thy  heaven's  resplendent  things 
May  dance  npon  my  startled  sight, 
Like  strange  and  brilliant  wings. 
Confusedly;  then  come,  my  lovp! 
Come  swiftly  from  thy  house  above 
To  me  with  ininiiterings. 
And  kiss  me  on  mj  brightening  brow. 
Thus,  thns  as  I  do  kiss  thee  now. 


THE   SCHOOLMASTER   RETURNING   HOME. 


{See  the  Bngramng.^ 


7hb  artist  has  worked  oat  his  idea  so  dittinotly 
that  there  is  no  need  of  verbal  explanation.  The 
elderly  pedagogue,  retuxning  at  night&U  from  a 
ramble  with  which  he  has  refreshed  himself  after 
the  confinement  of  the  day,  somewhat  near-sight- 
ed and  considerably  timid,  heavy  of  foot  and 
fipame,  and  long  since  deprived,  by  years  and  cor- 
ptdence,  of  whatever  agility  he  may  have  possessed 
in  earlier  life,  is  horribly  alarmed  at  the  perils  of 
the  narrow  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  in  his 
way  homeward,  and  really  seems  to  be  in  no 
small  danger  of  an  involuntary  cold-bath,  more 
through  his  own  agitation  and  awkwardness  than 
by  reason  of  any  positive  insecurity  in  the  crossing. 
His  position  illustrates  a  not  uncommon  mistake 
in  the  conduct  of  men.  If  he  would  walk  boldly 
on,  without  taking  notice  whether  the  plank  was 
ten  inches  or  ten  feet  wide,  he  would  go  as  safely 
as  along  the  road  or  across  the  meadow ;  but  in 
his  needless  balancing  of  body  to  maintain  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  its  just  position,  and  in  the 
alow,  hesitating  caution  with  which  he  shuffles 
forward,  not  daring  to  lift  his  feet  iakly  and  plant 
them  firmly  one  before  the  other  in  turn,  there  is  a 
considerable  chance  that  he  may  go  souse  into  the 
stream,  with  a  marvellous  "  alacrity  in  ainking." 
Just  so  in  a  thousand  situations  and  contingencies 
of  life,  if  men  would  decide  promptly  and  act  reso- 
lutely, at  moments  of  seeming  difficulty  or  danger, 
success  would  attend  their  efTorts,  whereas  by  hesi- 
tating vacillation,  by  substituting  the  creation  of 


their  own  excited  fancy  for  the  real  obstacle  or  peril 
to  be  encountered,  and  wasting  time  and  efibrt  in 
unnecessary  precautlona,  they  lose  the  golden  mo- 
ment and  #ring  upon  themselves  the  misfortune 
for  which  they  then  reproach  their  destiny. 

By  the  way — to  quit  the  moralizing  vein  and 
come  back  to  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter— ^how  curious  is  the  agency  of  imagination  in 
regard  to  this  very  business  of  walking  along  a 
narrow   passage-way,  as  a  plank  for  instance. 
Let  a  plank  six  inches  wide  be  laid  on  the  ground 
and  nobody  will  hesitate  a  moment  to  vralk  upon 
it,  stepping  out  freely  and  firmly,  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  times  in  a  thousand  not 
giving  a  thought  to  the  difierence  between  plank 
and  ft>ad.    But  let  that  same  plank  be  the  foot- 
way across  a  stream,  or  a  chasm  of  any  kind, 
where  a  fall  would  be  dangerous,  and  instantly 
the  attempt  to  walk  over  it  becomes  a  serious, 
even  a  terrible  undertaking,  long  to  be  considered, 
to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  when  finally  entered 
upon,  essayed  with  an  anxiety  and  caution  which 
add  a  hundred  Ibid  to  the  danger.    And  why ) 
Surely  the  actual  difiSeulty  can  be  no  more  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other.    If  there  is  safe  room  for 
the  footsteps  in  the  six  inches  of  plank  on  the 
ground,  there  must  be  the  same  in  the  six  inches 
of  plank  over  a  pit  fifty  feet  deep.    Yet  not  one 
man  or  woman  in  fifty  would  be  able  practically 
to  think  so.    Strange  creatures  we  are,  we  hu- 
mans. J.  I. 


THE    FASHION    PLATE. 


THB   BQUESTRIAN   LADT. 


The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  number  of 
the  Columbian,  presenting  a  lady  on  horseback, 
was  intended  by  the  publishers,  we  presume, 
mainly  if  not  solely,  to  exhibit  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion for  a  lady's  costume  on  such  occasions ;  but 
we  choose  rather  to  regard  it  as  a  judicious  attempt 
to  direct  the  thoughts  of  our  fair  readers  to  the 
enjoyment  and  advantage  tliey  may  win  for  them* 
selves  by  taking  frequent  equestrian  exercise,  es- 
pecially at  an  early  hour  of  these  glorious  autumn 
mornings.  If  the  ladies  did  but  know  it,  there 
are  few  situations  in  which  the  female  form  is 


more  admired  by  men  generally — ^by  casual  be- 
holders as  well  as  intimates — than  when  its  gracea 
are  displayed  by  the  riding  dress  and  the  firee 
movement  of  the  well-trained  steed.  Then,  too, 
the  sparkle  of  the  eyes  and  the  rich  color  of  the 
cheek  and  lips  are  heightened  by  the  fresh  bracing 
air  and  the  rapid  motion.  In  a  word,  for  out-of- 
doors  pleasuring  the  saddle  is  a  ladjr's  throne,  as 
they  say  in  Hungary,  "  for  there  she  feels  like  a 
queen,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  for  nothing 
else." 

J.  I. 
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fOETRY  BY  ELIZA  COOK. 


MUnO  BY  MIB8  ANN  (BLOM  AN. 
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Tell   me    not    of     epark-ling  gems,      S€t_  in    re  -  gal         di  -  a  -  dems; 
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You    may  boost  yoor        diamonds  rare. 
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II. 

Ardent  in  its  earliest  tie, 
Faithful  in  its  latest  sigh. 
Love  and  friendship,  godlike,  fair, 
Find  their  throne  of  glory  there ; 
Proudly  scorning  bribe  or  threat. 
Naught  can  break  the  seal  once  set : 
All  the  evil  gold  can  do 
Cannot  warp  the  heart  that 's  trae. 


III. 


First  in  Freedom's  cause  to  bleed. 
First  in  joy  when  slaves  are  fived ; 
Their  hearts  were  trae  and  who  could  qnell 
The  might  of  Watkington  or  Tell  T 
Oh !  there  is  one  mortal  shrine. 
Lighted  up  with  rays  divine  ; 
Seek  it,  yield  the  homage  due, 
It  is,  it  is  the  heart  that 's  true. 


BOOKS    RECENTLY    PUBLISHED. 


l^B  prenes  of  all  our  leading  book-makeri  baTe  b«en  in 
fbU  activity  for  Mune  time  pact,  •upplyiog  the  market  to 
abundantly  that  it  h  irapoaaiblo  fur  any  but  a  daily  papar  to 
keep  up  with  the  erer-flowing  current  of  tbeir  iiiuei.  A 
monthly  magazine  ii  perforce  compelled,  even  with  brief 
notices,  to  Hroit  itaelf  to  a  selection,  unless  it  would  change 
its  character,  and  from  a  magazine  of  general  literature 
become  a  critical  repertory,  which  we  take  it  is  not  what 
readers  desire.  Having  but  a  single  page  at  our  command 
this  month,  we  can  do  little  more  than  slightly  mention 
iomeaf  thenew  woiks  that  have  accumulated  upon  our 
hands  within  the  last  few  weeka. 

!t  is  natural  to  begin  at  the  foundation ;  we  therefore 
eoromenca  with  WcBiTiR's  DicrxoRARTt  a  new  edition 
of  which,  in  large  octavo,  eome  ]400  pages,  has  been  pub- 
Uahed  by  Harper  &  Brothers.     It  ia  an  abridgement  of 
Noah  Webster's  great  quarto  Dictionary,  thoroughly  re- 
vised by  Professor  Goodrich,  of  Yale,  containing  all  the 
words  in  the  quarto,  with  a  vocabulary  of  modem  geogra- 
phical names,  a  key  to  tbe  pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin 
and  Scripture  names,  and  divers  other  improvements.    Tbe 
superiority  of  Webster's  Dictionary  in  the  definitions  has 
been  univerioUy  admitted.    Some  of  Mr.  Webster's  tm- 
praeticabU  notions  about  the  spelling  of  words  have  been 
wisely  abandoned  ;  and,  to  make  an  end  of  the  atory,  thia 
new  edition  may  be  adopted,  we  believe,  as  the  beat,  most 
eompreheosive  and  moRt  accurate  expositor  of  the  English 
language  now  in  existence.    Tbe  abridgement  has  been 
affected  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  by  curtailing  tbe  citations 
of  authority. 

A  very  delightful  and  valuable  contribution  to  tbe  bellefl 
lettres  of  tbe  age,  and  of  coming  ages,  is  an  EsajiT  on  tbs 
LiFB  AND  VVbitikgb  OF  EoMUifD  SpENCER,  by  John  8. 
Hart,  A.  M.,  of  Philadelphia,  published  by  Wiley  k  Put- 
nam. The  essay  on  the  *'  Life"  is  in  fact  a  cliarming  biog- 
raphy  of  the  great  poet;  and  that  on  the  "Writings"  ra» 
solves  itself  mainly  into  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  of  which  Mr.  Hart  discourses  with  the  appreciating 
enthusiasm  of  a  refined  scholar.  We  make  perhapa  a  haz- 
ardous confession  in  saying  that  we  have  alwaya  found  the 
Fairy  Queen  rather  dry  and  difficult  reading— perhapa 
from  want  of  leisure  to  search  out  itj  beauties;  and  we  feel 
personally  grateful  to  Mr.  Hart  for  presenting  it  to  ns  in 
such  a  form  that  we  can  underataod  and  enjoy  it. 

A  very  interesting  volume  for  the  American  antiquary 
and  for  the  ethnologist  ia  Soboo! craft's  NoTsa  on  tbs 
iROQUon,  published  at  Albany,  by  E.  H.  Peaae  &  Co. 
The  enlightened  diligence  and  success  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
in  tlie  investigation  of  Indian  hiatory,  language,  literature, 
&c.  are  known  of  all  men  who  know  any  tiling  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  is  authority  in  all  things  ^>ertaining  to  tbe  red 
men ;  and  this  very  handsome  octavo,  as  we  porceive,  is  a 
rich  magazine  of  curious  and  valuA)le  information  con- 
cerning the  once  great  and  powerful  confederacy  whose  hia- 
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tory  ia  so  closely  intarwovm  witli  that  of  our  own  natioe*a 
earliest  existence.  * 

The  wonderful  results  of  geological  investigaUons  are 
made  picturesquely  attractive  to  the  general  reader  in  a 
volume  fVom  the  preta  of  Lea  &  Biancbard— Thb  AnciKirr 
World,  by  D.  T.  Ansted,  professor  of  geology  in  King's 
College,  London.  Clear  and  Intelligible  deaoriptions,  d*> 
void  of  scientific  technicalities,  are  given  of  tbe  gigantie 
beasts,  reptiles  and  fishes  that  existed  in  the  early  agea  of 
the  glolie,  as  indii^ated  by  the  fossil  remains  that  have  been 
discovered;  of  the  strange  flying  lizard,  if  lisard  it  waai 
with  its  enormous  bat-like  wingi ;  and  of  many  other  pro- 
ductions, animate  and  inanimate,  which  have  periabad 
from  oflf  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  only  their  stony 
efilgies  behind. 

A  curious  book  is  Irblaitr's  Wrlcokb  to  thb  fsrlAii- 
OBR,  published  by  Baker  At  Scribner.    It  givea,  in  mioutoi 
uncompromising  and  apparently  faithfUI  detail,  the  adv|gr 
tures  and  observations  of  a  New  York  lady,  who  look  it 
into  her  head,  some  three  years  ago,  to  make  a  pedestrian 
pilgrimage  through  Ireland;   visiting,  from  choice  appa- 
rently, the  wretched  hovela  of  tbe  poor  in  that  poorsal  of 
all  countries,  and  aeeking,  rather  than  submitting  to,  all  tho 
privations,  discomforts  and  hazards  of  daily  and  nifhtiy 
wandering,  on  foot  and  alone,  over  bog,  heath  and  muoa- 
tain.    It  is  not  easy  for  a  rational  mind  to  conceive  wliat 
was  the  lady's  object  for  this  particular  exercise,  what  good 
she  hoped  to  effect  or  what  she  really  effected  that  miglil 
not  have  been  more  easily  and  certainly  achieved  by  a  pil 
grimage  of  a  somewhat  more  reasonable  character.    We 
cannot  readily  onderatand,  for  instance,  why  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son chose  to  wander  through  Ireland  without  money  in  her 
purse,  without  fitting  change  of  raiment,  wiUiont  any  provi- 
sion against  the  dangers  or  inconveniences  of  such  a  jonmey ; 
why  she  eboee  to  sleep  niglii  after  night  in  mud  cabins,  amid 
such  filth  and  misery  as  she  describes ;  why  she  was  wil- 
ling to  accept,  as  she  so  often  did,  the  hospitality  of  croa- 
tures  so  miserably  provided  for  as  tlie  poor  Irish  among 
whom  abe  sojourned;  and  above  all  we  cannot  imagine 
what  good  end  was  attained  by  all  the  sufferings  which  she 
nnderweot  and  deacribes  with  so  much  unction.    It  is  clear 
enough,  from  her  own  account,  that  the  poor  Irish  people 
often  suspected  her  sanity;  and  thia  must  be  borne  in  mind 
as  a  quadification  to  much  that  abe  tells  of  their  character, 
conduct  and  discourse.    Yet  even  with  this  qualification 
the  picture  abe  draws  of  Irish  humble  life— say  rather  Irish 
misery  and  no  life  at  all,  for  so  to  live  must  be  worst  than 
death — ^ia  ftall  of  strange  and  sympathy-eiceiting  intatest. 
Tbe  personal  nairatiTo  liaa  a  kind  of  racy  vigor  and  freah- 
ness,  amid  the  homelineas  of  its  pictures  ;  and  the  sturdy 
though  eccentric  personality  of  the  author,  if  it  does  not 
absolutely  command  ro^wot,  at  least  rises  above  any  coo- 
temptttous  foeling. 
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POOR    DEAR    MRS.    ARMSTRONG. 


A    TALB    OF    SIGHS, 


BT     H.     HiLSTIlTOS      WELDi 


CHAPTER    I. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  civil  question 
shoald  not  receive  a  civil  answer ;  bat  people  fre- 
quently have  motives  for  nncourteous  behavior 
which  satisfy  themselves,  though  they  do  not  take 
the  pains  to  communicate  them  to  the  persons  in- 
terested. By  persons  interested  we  mean  such  as 
have  to  suffer  from  the  uncourteous  behavior  of 
those  who,  with  big  swelling  words,  affect  pompous 
importance,  or  with  niggardly  syllables  play  taci- 
turn. And  the  worst  difficulty  in  ^hese  cases  is 
that  inquiries  do  not  mend  the  matter,  but  rather 
increase  the  difficulty. 

Particularly  is  this  true  when  a  woman  happens 
to  be  the  person  who  afiects  the  incomprehensible. 
And  some  such — many  such  women  there  are. 
They  keep  their  friends  in  a  continued  worry  and 
study  to  understand  the  abrupt  changes  in  their 
deportment,  and  to  discover  reasons  for  the  clouds 
which  come  over  their  brows  without  any  percep- 
tible cause,  or  for  the  cheerfulness  which  appears 
with  as  little  warning.  And  the  sunshine  in  such 
capricious  climates  is  more  dangerous  and  treach- 
erttu  than  the  clouds.  With  the  latter  you  are 
naturally  on  your  guard.  But  during  the  former, 
while  you  are  careering  along  with  all  sail  set, 
you  may  be  as  suddenly  taken  aback  as  a  vessel 
by  a  white  squall,  in  the  latitude  of  "  the  still  vex- 
ed Bermudas."  It  is  certainly  very  wise  and  very 
Vol.  Vin.— No.  6. 


well  for  man  and  woman  to  keep  their  own  coun* 
sel ;  but  keeping  one's  own  counsel  does  not  mean^ 
we  fancy,  to  do,  to  say,  or  to  look  disagreeable 
things,  without  assigning  a  pretext  therefor.  II 
people  must  be  made  uncomfortable  they  have  a 
right  to  know  the  reason  why. 

So  thought  Mr.  Charles  Armstrong.  And  so  he 
felt  tempted  to  say,  but  did  not ;  fbf  he  had  learned 
by  experience,  what  we  have  already  laid  down  as 
a  position — ^that  many  words,  in  certain  cases,  only 
make  matters  worse.  Therefore  he  took  his  break- 
fast in  silence,  thinking  it  quite  as  useless  to  attempt 
to  remove  the  clouds  from  the  really  handsome  face 
of  his  wife,  as  it  would  have  been  to  essay,  like  the 
ancient  lady  in  the  nursery  song-book,  to  sweep 
the  cobwebs  from  the  sky.  In  the  predicament  of 
a  cloudy  day,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  a  cloudy  wife, 
he  had  only  to  wait  with  stoical  patience  for  a 
change  of  weather.  Mr.  Armstrong,  happily  for 
him,  was  one  of  those  who  can  literally  say,  "  I 
can  wait*'  Most  phlegmatic  in  his  temperament, 
he  troubled  himself  with  no  fruitless  anxiety.  If 
annoyed,  he  rather  tried  to  escape  the  difficulty 
than  to  examine  into  its  cause  ;  and  if  he  could 
not  escape,  he  stdffied  how  to  endure  it  with  most 
equanimity,  and  how  to  lessen  by  disregarding  it. 
We  say  this  mood  was  happy  for  him.  Any  other 
would  have  early  brought  upon  him  the  fate  to 
Di«  of  a  wifb  in  irritated  pain— 

a  termination  to  many  a  man's  existence  as  ud- 
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SQspected  as  it  is,  alas,  common.  Certain  medi- 
cal theorists  resolve  all  diseases  into  one.  Now 
we  will  not  dispute  the  one  disease  they  defend,  if 
they  will  but  admit  another  into  the  copartnership. 
Many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  (it  is  best  to  be 
candid)  have  found  matrimony  a  slow  poison. 
Some  men,  like  Dr.  Chabert  and  Charles  Arm- 
strong, are  poison  proof 

What  kind  of  woman,  you  arc  ready  to  ask, 
was  Mrs.  Armstrong?    Well,  as  the  world  goes, 
a  marvellous  proper  woman.    She  was  no  vixen, 
no  scold.    She  was  not  a  spendthrift,  nor  was 
she  untidy.    She  loved  her  husband,  her  children, 
and  her  home.    She  never  worried  her  mate  with 
any  difficulties  with  the  neighbors,  the  children  or 
the  servants.    All  in  the  house  seemed  to  move 
like  clock-work.    Every  thing  was  in  its  place, 
and  every  duty  was  punctually  performed — too 
punctually    performed — ^for    Mrs.  Armstrong,  in 
spite   of  tooth-ache,  head-ache,  cough,   cold,  or 
other  impediment,  walked  through  her  routine  of 
occupations  like  a  martyr,  and  never  gave  up,  till 
she  fairly  dropped  down.    If,  with  these  excellent 
traits,  she  had  possessed  one  other ;  if  she  had  been 
a  cheerful  instead  of  a  melancholy  woman — the 
greatest  chatterbox  in  town,  instead  of  one  of  the 
most  silent  persons — ^her  character  would  have  been 
too  nearly  perfect  for  a  mortal.    If  she  had  not 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  brooding  over  secret 
causes  of  discontent,  or  if  she  would  be  unhappy  ; 
if  she  could  only  have  condescended  to  tell  the 
reason  why,  at  the  proper  time,  there  would  have 
been  some  chance  of  understanding  her.    But  she 
'*kept  her  own  counsel/'  and  her  husband  had 
no  other  course  than  to  move  along  in  the  best 
way  he  was  able,  uncertain  whether  he  gratified 
or  mortified,  pleased  or  displeased  her.     He  had 
made  up  his  opinion  that  there  was  a  destiny  in 
matrimony.     His  was  fixed,  and  he  had  only  to 
conform  himself  to  it  in  the  best  way  he  was  able. 
If  his  wife  was  disposed  to  converse,  he  fell  into 
her  humor  with  real,  unaffected  pleasure,  until  he 
found  her  inclined  to  be  taciturn  again ;  and  when 
the  silent  mood  was  upon  her,  he  quietly  amused 
himself  with  his  book,  or  his  newspaper,  or  with  the 
children,  or  the  cat,  or  any  thing  else  animate  or 
inanimate  which  did  not  repel  his  approaches. 
Indeed,  at  last,  he  had  come  to  consider  his  help- 
mate very  much  like  an  electrical  machine,  which 
would  exhibit  its  properties  only  in  certain  favor- 
able states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  correspondent 
propitious  positions  of  other  contingents.    Or  he 
looked  upon  her  as  a  daguerreotype  apparatus,  fit 
for  service  only  in  decidedly  elear  weather ;  and 
when  she  failed  to  be  amusing,  cheerful,  or  even 
tolerable,  he  laid  the  blame  to  accident,  and  wait- 
ed for  a  change. 

We  need  hardly  remark  that  this  common-sense 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Armstrong  was  gall  and  worm- 


wood to  his  wife.  It  did  not  mend  the  matter  a* 
all,  that  in  all  this  even  deportment  of  her  husband 
he  was  perfectly  above  reproach.  If  she  would 
not  converse,  what  could  the  poor  man  do?  If 
she  played  the  iceberg,  how  could  he  escape  the 
contagion?  And  thus  the  conviction  was  forced 
upon  her  that,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  her 
help-meet,  it  was  the  reflection  of  her  own,  or  at 
any  rate  a  phase  assumed  to  correspond  with  the 
indications  of  her  horizon. 

She  breathed  a  long  sigh,  as  she  pushed  back 
her  chair  from  the  table.  Mr.  Armstrong  quietly 
looked  over  the  top  of  his  newspaper  at  her,  and 
then  pushed  back  his  chair  too.  That  sigh  had 
been  the  regular  signal  that  breakfast- was  over, 
for  the  last  ten  years.  It  was  sounded  as  uniform- 
ily  after,  as  the  call  was  given  before.  It  was  as 
punctual  as  the  coffee  to  the  place  and  to  the  hour. 
It  indicated  a  certain  exact  moment  of  time,  daily » 
and  saved  Charles  Armstrong  the  trouble  of  refer- 
ring to  his  watch.  He  knew,  as  well  as  if  the 
clock  had  struck  the  hour,  that  it  was  now  time 
for  him  to  put  on  his  hat,  and  stand  a  moment  for 
his  wife  to  take  a  silent  survey  of  him,  his  coat, 
his  boots,  and  his  outer  man  generally.  Some- 
times she  picked  a  bit  of  lint  from  his  right  shoul- 
der, and  sometimes  from  his  left ;  or  perhaps  she 
stooped  and  pulled  at  the  skirt  of  his  garment  to 
restore  it  to  its  faultless  hang.  This  done,  she 
sighed  again.  Then  he  bade  her  good  morning 
with  a  smile.  If  she  smiled  back,  he  ventured 
upon  a  nearer  approach  to  familiarity,  and  she  ac- 
cepted with  another  sigh  of  resignation  the  salu- 
tation which  she  was  never  known  to  return,  and 
after  a  few  efforts  to  get  up  a  moment  of  decided 
sunshine,  (too  often  unsuccessful,)  he  left  the  house. 
Usually  however  the  morning's  leave-taking  was 
confined  to  the  sigh  from  the  wife,  the  good  morn- 
ing of  the  husband,  and  a  mere  motion  of  the  wife's 
lips,  which  were  supposed  to  syllable  the  answer, 
though  inaudibly.  Then,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
she  sighed  again,  and  he  carried  a  thoughtful  face 
till  the  first  acquaintance  he  met  broke  the  spell, 
by  speaking  to  him.  After  that,  he  recovered  his 
cheerfulness — till  next  he  met  his  wife. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Mrs.  Charles  Armstrong  moved  about  the  house 
always  as  if  shod  with  list  slippers.  It  was  ma- 
liciously thought  once,  by  Mr.  Charles  Armstrong, 
that  she  was  thus  careful  and  silent  in  her  move- 
ments, for  fear,  if  she  made  any  sound  with  her 
footsteps,  she  would  not  hear  herself  sigh.  •  He 
did  not  say  this  to  her,  for  it  would  have  been  too 
ill-natured.  And  he  did  not  say  it  to  any  body 
else,  for  he  never  allowed  himself  to  joke  about 
his  wife  to  a  third  person,  or  in  any  way,  by  word 
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or  deed,  to  undervalae  her.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
most  deYoted  husband,  as  we  have  said  already ; 
and  presaming  that  all  men  had  some  particular 
infirmity  in  their  wives  to  endare,  he  congratula- 
ted himself  on  his  own  wife's  known  and  tried 
excellences,  and  pronounced  her  deficiencies  less 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  woman  with  whom 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact.  Ail  the  world  con* 
eidered  the  Armstrongs,  if  not  a  very  happy,  at 
least  a  contented  and  a  well  matched  couple ;  the 
more  especially  as  Mrs.  Armstrong  strained  a 
point  to  appear  like  other  people  before  guests, 
this  being  one  of  the  duties  of  her  life.  It  was 
only  when  a  friend  became  very  intimate  that, 
treating  the  guest  no  more  as  a  stranger,  Mr9.  A. 
exhibited  her  friendship,  (as  every  body  does,)  by 
letting  the  friend  into  the  unpleasant  features  of 
her  character.  Acquaintances  have  this  advan- 
tage over  friends,  every  where,  that  some  efibrt  is 
made,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  not,  to  entertain 
them.  Friends,  who  are  admitted  to  '*  pot  luck," 
as  it  iB  termed,  must  uke  **  pot  luck"  in  all  things, 
and  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  may. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  persons  from  whose 
observation  nobody  is  free.  Their  position  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  dishabille,  for  it  is  not  thought  worth 
one's  while  to  attempt  to  play  a  part  before  do- 
mestics. And  while  it  is  strangely  imagined  that 
*'  servants  do  not  mind  "  it  is  the  fact  that  they 
do  **  mind,"  and  more  closely  than  any  body  else. 
Their  comfort  depends  upon  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  caprices  of  those  whose  bread  they 
eat ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  observe 
with  all  attention  which  way  the  wind  sets. 
They  know,  before  any  body  else — before  children 
even — when  their  masters  and  mistresses  are  In  a 
state  to  *'  tell  a  hawk  from  a  her'n-shaw,"  and 
when  not. 

Mrs.  Charles  Armstrong  had  one  faithful  do- 
mestic, who  had  lived  with  her,  wonderful  for 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  dozen  years,  more  or 
less.  Peggy  had  her  own  notions,  as  well  as  her 
mistress.  Peggy  had  her  own  thoughts  and  theo- 
ries, as  well  as  her  betters.  Peggy  brooded,  and 
Peggy  thought,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Charles  Arm- 
strong. She  set  up  for  a  melancholy  person  too, 
in  all  things  being  bound  to  resemble  her  pattern. 
But  there  was  one  thing  in  which  Peggy  could 
not  imitate  Mrs.  Charles.  Peggy  was  loqnaciou& 
This  habit  of  talking,  being  the  result  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  natural  gift,  and  the  yielding  to  an 
innate  and  inveterate  propensity,  Peggy  could  not 
overcome.  As  far  as  possible  Peggy  was  a  kitch- 
en copy  of  the  parlor  edition  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Armstrong;  or,  as  Peggy  delighted  to  call  her, 
*<poor  dear  Mrs.  Armstrong."  Like  all  cheap 
editions,  she  exhibited  a  strikingly  strong  devel- 
opement  of  the  faults  of  the  original.    Bnlwefs 


false  philosophy  and  sophistical  pleas  for  vice  show 
more  disgustingly  in  a  shilling  edition,  printed  on 
whitey-brown  paper  with  old  type,  than  when 
done  up  in  three  elegant  volumes  of  unexception- 
able typography.  What  was  melancholy  in  Mrs. 
Charles,  in  Peggy  was  sulkiness.  The  sigh  that 
was  really  painful  in  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  seem- 
ed, to  one  unused  to  it,  to  be  the  repressed  breath- 
ing of  unutterable  woe,  in  Peggy  appeared  a 
grunt  from  a  resident  demon,  who  would  do  great 
mischief  if  he  could.  In  the  mistress  it  suggested 
the  idea  of  patience  ;  in  the  maid  it  was  a  sort  of 
unintelligible  threat.  If  Mr.  Armstrong  had  been 
a  suspicious  man,  or  one  with  a  bad  conscience, 
and  therefore  prone  to  be  jealous  of  the  motives 
and  thoughts  of  others,  he  would  have  seen  arsenic 
on  the  peppered  steak,  and  laudanum  in  the  coffee 
which  Peggy  served,  when  her  blue  clouds  were 
at  the  deepest.  As  it  was,  however,  he  only 
asked  her  on  such  occasions  to  leave  her  pouts  in 
the  kitchen,  if  she  pleased,  or  to  send  some  one 
else  up,  if  she  could  not  come  without  such  a  look 
of  cross  defiance.  Mrs.  Armstrong  would  there- 
upon sigh — Mr.  Armstrong  passing  those  sighs  to 
the  credit,  in  part,  of  affection  for  him,  and  pity 
for  his  annoyance.  Peggy  would  bounce  out  with 
that  peculiar  swing  which  can  only  be  accomplish- 
ed in  its  perfection  by  a  thoroughly  coarse  and' 
vulgar  woman,  and  save  her  porcine  ejaculations 
for  the  hall  and  kitchen. 

"  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Armstrong !"  would  be  her 
first  expression,  as  she  flung  herself  into  a  chair 
on  reaching  her  territories  proper.  And  there- 
upon the  other  maid,  the  shifting  portion  of  the 
domestic  establishment,  would,  if  she  were  new^ 
ask  in  wonder  what  was  the  matter ;  and  Peggy, 
with  a  sulky  stare,  which  she  fancied  resembled 
Mrs.  Armstrong's  look  of  habitual  patience,  would 
utter  her  version  of  a  sigh,  and  then  answer  by 
quarrelling  about  some  deficiency  yesterday,  or 
the  day  before,  or  the  day  before  that.  But  she 
would  be  sure,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
having  awed  the  other  into  respectful  silence,  to 
give  out  hints,  inuendoes,  suspicions,  and  false  facts 
enough,  about  her  master  and  mistress,  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  Dickens  novel,  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  parts. 

We  have  called  the  other  maid  the  shifting 
portion  of  the  household.  As  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  maid  in  the  kitchen  could  endure 
Miss  Peggy  with  the  equanimity  with  which  Mr. 
Armstrong  endured  her  great  example  in  the  par- 
lor, Peggy's  assisUnt  was  regularly  changed  about 
once  a  month.  And  this  stay  was  just  sufficient 
to  give  the  person  leaving  time  to  acquire  the  im- 
pression that  something  or  other  in  the  fate  or 
*'poor  dear  Mrs.  Armstrong"  was  particularly 
hard.  And  as  all  women  regard  another  wo- 
man's happineas  or  unhappiness  as  prima  facie 
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evidence  of  her  husband's  f^ood  or  bad  character* 
it  will  readily  be  gathered  that  with  that  wor- 
shipfal  sisterhood,  a  city's  changing  servant-wo- 
men, Mr.  Charles  Armstrong  sustained  no  very 
good  character.  Twelve  women  a  year,  for  sev- 
en or  eight  years,  can  manufacture  a  tolerably 
strong  "  public  opinion"  within  the  limits  of  their 
public. 

It  fell  upon  a  day  that  Mrs.  Armstrong,  in  one 
of  her  ghost-like  excursions  over  the  house,  reach- 


and  a  rattling  among  the  kitchen  movables  indi- 
cated that  she  was  bustling  about  with  more  ac- 
tivity of  limb  than  precision  of  movement.  Oor 
readers  will  be  able  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  Peg- 
gy's conduct  in  the  same  manner  that  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong did,  when  they  understand  all  the  (acts  in 
the  case.  Peggy's  prime  minister  having  resign- 
ed, she  was  now,  in  the  kitchen  kingdom,  what 
one  of  the  Bourbons  called  himself—"  the  9taU." 
The  state  without  ministers  must  do  its  own  er- 


ed  the  domains  of  Peggy  unheard  and  unperceiv-   \   rands.    In  all  families  there  are  certain  ouciays  of 


ed.  As  she  entered  the  kitchen,  she  heard  her 
own  name  pronounced,  with  the  endearing  and 
compassionate  prefix  to  which  we  have  before  al- 
luded—"poor  dear  Mrs.  Armstrong"— followed 
by  a  heigh-ho  of  most  portentous  depth  and  awliil 
solemnity.  The  whole  thing  was  so  ludicrous  that 
Mrs.  Charles  Armstrong  smiled— actually  smiled ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  she  might  also  have 
laughed  outright  at  once,  if  her  cachinnatory  mus- 
cles had  not  become  unpliant  by  want  of  use.  She 
might  have  asked  Peggy  what  this  dolorous  ex- 
<;lamation  meant,  if  she  had  been  a  woman  of 
words  ;  but  she  preferred  to  ponder  and  wonder  to 
herself  what  the  creature  could  intend  by  it,  and 
to  retreat  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  entered.  But 
she  did  not  effect  this  without  hearing  something 
more.  "  If  I  could  think,"  said  Peggy, "  that  he 
was  such  an  uncomplished  villain !" 

"/fc,"  said  Mrs.  Charles  to  herself— "  who  ?" 
"  To  be  sure,"  Peggy  soliloquized,  "  there  was 
the  woman  that  used  to  pour  lead  into  her  hus- 
band's ears  till  she  had  killed  ten,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  wasn't  twelve.  But  then  she  was  a 
woman  and  a  wife,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  man 
and  a  husband." 

Mrs.  Armstrong  was  now  nearly  choked  with 
mirth  and  surprise. 

"  Then,"  said  Peggy,  still  talking  to  herself— a 
good  plan  for  those  who  desire  to  escape  contra- 
diction— "  there  toas  a  man  that  I  read  of,  that  did 
kill  his  wife  by  tickling  the  soles  of  her  feet  with  a 
wheaten  straw." 

Oh,  Charley  Armstrong,  Charley  Armstrong! 
If  you  only  could  have  met  your  wife  at  that  mo- 
ment, you  would  have  disputed  your  own  eyes. 
Still  she  smothered  her  mirth  and  listened : 

"And  then  again,  there  was  that  Madame 
Litharge,  or  French  Fink,  or  something,  what 
was  in  the  papers.  She  rubbed  arsenic,  or  white 
lead,  or  something,  on  her  husband's  flannels, 
*  and  on  his  neck-handkerchief ;  but  this  does  beat 
all." 

"  What?"  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  half  tempted  to 
ask ;  but  she  remembered  herself,  and  slipped 
back  up  stairs. 

Peggy  had,  with  an  audible  sigh,  followed  by  a 
very  well  pronounced  and  distinct  "  ahem !"  sig- 
.nified  that  her  conference  with  herself  was  over. 


cash,  sixpences,  shillings  and  quarters,  which  fail 
within  the  purvey  of  the  domestics ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  rivalry  among  small  dealers  in 
groceries,  milk  and  vegeubles,  to  secure  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  servants.  To  this  end  the  bottle  is 
used  i  and  a  veteran  of  the  kitchen,  if  she  under- 
stands how  to  manage  her  fiicilities,  may  draw  on 
the  bars  of  the  small  dealers  to  any  exhilaratiiig 
amount.  Peggy  had  been  improving  this  perqui- 
site of  her  station,  and  hence  the  soliloquy.  Mvs. 
Armstrong  perfectly  understood  tins,  although  she 
would  have  chosen,  if  she  could  have  had  her 
way,  that  Peggy's  revelations  should  have  gone  a 
little  farther,  and  revealed  toAo  was  in  danger, 
and  ^10.  But  she  could  not  directly  ask,  nor  did 
she  guess  very  far  from  the  fact,  when  she  sup- 
posed herself  to  be  the  unfortunate  individual  ex- 
posed to  this  undefined  and  imminent  peril. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Mr.  Charles  Armstrong  was  not  only  equable 
and  calm  in  his  own  house,  but  was  no 'less  the 
pattern  of  patience  out  of  doors,  and  in  his  busi- 
nesB  as  well  as  his  matrimonial  relations.    Per- 
haps it  was  because  his  wife  was  a  good  school- 
mistress, and  the  trial  of  his  patience  at  home  sent 
him  abroad  with  that  virtue  well  polished  and 
burnished  up,  and  ready  for  any  encounter  with  a 
troublesome  world.    If  he  had  not  been  a  man  of 
exemplary  meekness,  he  would  have  stormed  a 
little,  when,  on  the  very  day  that  his  wife  was  as- 
tonished in  her  kitchen  by  Peggy,  he  was  thon- 
derstruck  in  his  counting-room  by  his  bookkeeper, 
who  told  him  that  the  business  paper  submitted 
by  him  on  the  day  before  for  discount  had  been 
"  thrown  out,"  or  refused.     This,  to  a  man  of 
Mr.  Armstrong's  methodical  habits,  was  indeed 
an  astonishment.      He  had  kept  his  account  at 
this  one  bank  ever  since  he  had  been  in  busineas. 
He  had  never  exceeded  his  "line"  of  accommoda- 
tion, or  strained  his  credit  a  halfpenny.    He  had 
offered  his  legitimate  business  paper  as  a  matter 
of  course,  jand  as  a  matter  of  course  he  had  receiT- 
ed  the  proceeds.    All  his  dealings  with  the  insti- 
tution had  been  as  regular  and  unvarying  as  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  why  this  eclipse  had  come 
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OTer  his  buanesB  ligkt  he  could  not  divine  or 
guefls.  He  knew  that  his  aiTaira  were  in  a  per- 
fectly solvent  condition,  and  that  his  credit  was 
good,  or  ought  to  be,  for  any  reason  that  existed  to 
the  contrary.  Bat  as  he  had  calculated  positively 
on  the  receipt  of  the  money  on  that  day,  and  as 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  any  disappointment, 
he  was,  by  the  contretemps,  placed  in  a  predica- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  thought,  "  it  can  soon  be  fixed. 
For  to-day  I  will  borrow,  and  to-morrow  open  an 
account  at  a  new  bank."  So  he  examined  his 
account,  drew  the  last  fraction  he  had  on  deposite 
at  the  disobliging  institution,  and  put  on  his  hat 
to  go  out  and  raise  the  balance  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary. He  fancied  it  would  be  done  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. But  the  taint  of  a  blow  to  a  man's  credit 
spreads  like  the  cholera.  Armstrong  was  amazed 
and  chagrined  to  meet  only  labored  and  stammer- 
ing excuses  from  the  friends  that  he  had  obliged 
many  a  time  and  oft.  Every  body  was  a  **  little 
short."  Some  cunning  fellows,  who  suspected 
his  errand,  even  anticipated  him  by  asking  him  to 
lend.  Astonished  beyond  measure  at  his  ill  suc- 
cess, and  more  humiliated  in  spirit  than  he  had 
ever  been  before  in  his  life,  he  returned  to  his 
counting-room  at  two  o'clock,  and  with  the  notes 
in  his  hand  that  had  been  refused  the  day  before, 
again  sallied  out.  This  time,  experience  warned, 
he  did  not  apply  to  friends.  He  had  had  enough 
of  them.  He  raised  the  sum  he  needed,  with  no 
other  difficulty  than  submiasion  to  a  very  unbusi- 
ness-like  "  shave,"  for  his  securities  were  unexcep- 
tionable. But  if  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  mortifying  discount,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  "  square  with  the  world,"  and  a 
little  more.  He  had  paid  so  much  for  his  accom- 
modation that  he  owed  nobody  any  thanks ;  and 
that,  in  this  selfish  world,  is  no  small  consolation. 
It  is  often  a  full  equivalent  for  money  j>aid  to  note- 
shavers  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  one  is  not  compelled  to 
go  so  &r  into  the  purchase  of  the  luxury  as  to  ruin 
his  credit  and  bankrupt  his  business.  It  might 
have  disturbed  Mr.  Armstrong  considerably,  if  he 
had  known  that  the  broker  who  bought  his  paper 
did  it  with  the  funds  of  one  of  the  very  men  who 
had  told  him  in  the  morning  that  he  had  more 
payments  to  meet  than  he  could  do  without  bor- 
rowing. It  is  a  crooked  world,  and  it  is  some- 
times maliciously  said  that  the  crookedest  corner 
of  it  may  be  found  in  Wall  Street. 

After  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  morning 
were  over,  and  Armstrong  had  also  made  himself 
easy  for  the  next  immediate  contingencies,  (for  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  things  by  halves,) 
he  found  time  to  sit  down  in  his  office  and  won- 
der what  all  these  things  meant.  He  scanned  the 
morning  papers  over  again,  and  he  looked  into 
the  evening  papers  too.     In  the  doings  of  the 


Board  of  Brokers,  in  the  stock  sales  and  commer- 
cial intelligence,  he  could  discover  nothing  which 
could  be  seized  on  as  an  indication  of  any  "  tight- 
ness" in  the  money  market,  present  or  in  the  fu- 
ture. And,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  his  own  cash-book  and  ledger  could 
give  no  key  to  his  difficulty.  He  had  endorsed  for 
nobody,  whose  failure  could  give  him  any  trouble 
or  inconvenience.  He  was  at  that  moment  im- 
pregnable in  his  counting-room ;  and  all  his  lia- 
bilities, could  all  have  been  forced  upon  him  at 
once,  would  leave  him  a  handsome  sum  above  his 
debts. 

Gentle  reader,  if  you  have  reached  man's  es- 
tate—or woman's — you  have  discovered  that 
there  are  always  persons  in  every  circle,  who  take 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  minding  your  bu- 
siness, and  who  volunteer  inquiries  and  advice, 
seasoned  with  comments,  and  it  may  be,  if  you 
are  only  helpless  enough  to  warrant  the  attack, 
with  reproofs.  Charles  Armstrong  was  known  to 
have  had  some  difficulty  on  that  day  in  meeting 
his  engagements ;  and  it  was  charitably  supposed 
that  he  would  have  more  on  the  next,  and  more 
still  on  the  next,  till,  in  the  end,  his  notes  must 
lie  over  and  be  protested,  in  the  natural  finale  of  a 
bankrupt's  downfall.  This  was  too  good  an  open- 
ing, too  practicable  a  breach,  to  be  neglected ;  and 
a  friend,  of  the  nature  of  those  alluded  to  above, 
sauntered  into  his  counting-room,  with  the  easy 
impudence  of  a  loafer  stepping  over  the  threshold 
of  a  house  whose  interior  has  been  burned  out, 
with  all  the  contents.  Armstrong  looked  up  with 
some  surprise  at  the  man's  manner,  particularly  as 
he  happened  to  be  a  person  whom  he  had  built  up 
in  business,  and  who  roust  have  gone  to  the  wail 
more  than  once  but  for  our  firiend's  assistaQce. 
But  he  was  now  safely  on  his  legs,  and — **no 
thanks  to  any  body !"  He  was  above  the  need  of 
assistance,  and  could  therefore  afford  to  patronize 
his  former  bene&ctor  with  a  good  grace  and  most 
insulting  pity. 

**  Sorry  to  hear  such  things  of  you,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong," said  the  visitor,  after  the  usual  "how 
d'ye  do." 

*'  Such  things  as  what  ?**  said  Armstrong,  smil- 
ing in  spite  of  his  vexation.  He  presumed  that  the 
other  referred  to  his  business,  and  as  he  himself 
happened  to  know  more  about  that  than  any  body 
else,  he  was  a  little  curious  to  know  what  rumors 
might  be  current. 

The  visitor  was  puzzled.  He  had  expected 
that  what  he  said  would  put  Armstrong  immedi- 
ately on  his  vindication,  and  thus  open  a  most  in- 
teresting scene.  But  as  our  fiiend  really  did  not 
know  what  the  other  was  driving  at,  he  was  forced 
to  be  more  explicit. 

"  Mrs.  Armstrong's  brother  has  been  strongly 
urged  to  take  the  matter  up,  but  he  only  denies  it 
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most  positiYely,  and  the  world  is  uncharitable 
enough  to  say  most  unreasonably.  It  belongs  to 
him  to  attend  to  it,  and  it  would  be  better  for  all 
parties  if  he  would.    But** — 

**  Mrs.  Annstrong's  brother !"  repeated  Mr.  A., 
perfectly  mystified.  *'  Why,  what  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  is  this  all  about!  Ah,  here  comes 
Frank  himself." 

**  Yes/'  said  the  self-constituted  inquisitor,  who 
had  been  mentally  weighing  the  ebony  ruler  which 
Mr.  Armstrong  had  unconsciously  taken  up, 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  much  relieved,  "now  we  can j)ro- 
ceed  understandingly." 

"We?"  asked  Mr.  Armstrong,  with  a  glance 
of  designation  at  the  interloper  and  of  inquiry  at 
Frank. 

"  Kick  him  out !"  said  Mrs.  Armstrong's  broth- 
er Frank,  with  more  energy  than  we  can  put  on 
paper,  and  more  descriptive  expletives  than  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat.  The  volunteer  did  not  need 
any  more  obvious  hint,  but  vanished,  as  Mr. 
Armstrong  rose  from  his  chair.  With  perfect 
coolness  he  closed  the  door  after  the  departing 
nuisance,  and  motioning  Frank  to  one  chair,  took 
the  other  himself,  and  replaced  the  ruler  upon  the 
desk. 

*'  I  nee^  not  say,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Frank, 
"  that  I  have  positively  and  indignantly  contradic- 
ted the  injurious  reports  that** — 

"  Stop  a  minute/'  said  Armstrong.  "  As  is  not 
seldom  the  case  with  those  most  interested,  I  am 
perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  character  and  na- 
mre  of  these  injurious  rumors" 

<*  You  don't  read  the  papers,"  said  Frank,  smil- 
ing. 

**  Indeed  I  do.  But  some  unexplained  freak  of 
fortune  has  given  me  so  much  to  do  to-day,  that  I 
have  only  had  time  to  examine  the  money  articles 
in  all  of  them,  twice  over.  That  I  have  done, 
for  I  never  heard  of  such  a  dearth  of  funds  among 
my  friends  since  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments." 

«  But  you  did  not  apply  to  me." 

"  No,  you  were  not  at  hand.  I  became  sick  of 
friendship,  and  appealing  to  interest,  got  out  of 
my  difficulty." 

**  Well,"  said  Frank,  **  if  you  have  only  read  the 
money  articles,  you  have  not  seen  the  spiciest  part. 
Listen,  oh  Bluebeard !"    And  Frank  read: 

"  The  chivalry  of  the  American  people  is  per- 
haps one  of  their  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
No  person,  whether  among  the  '  upper  ten,'  as  a 
certain  set  of  parvenues  and  purse-proud  aristo- 
crats choose  to  call  themselves,  or  in  the  honest 
and  unassuming  ranks  of  poverty,  can  hope  for 
countenance  and  success,  if  he  violate  the  sacred 
sentiment  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  whose  fiime,  we 
may  remark,  is  as  much  the  property  of  this  great 
republic  as  of  the  puise-proud,  and  oligarchy-rid- 
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den,  and  hierarchy-bestridden,  and  monarchy-md- 
died  empire  of  Great  Britain — 

'  For  freedom*!  battle  onea  begun. 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  tire  to  loa, 
Though  baffled  oft,  if  ever  won.*" 

"What  are  you  about,  Frank  1"  interrupted 
Armstrong,  as  his  friend  rolled  out  the  above  with 
mock  eloquence.  *'  What  has  all  this  fostian  to 
do  with  me?" 

"  Be  easy,  sir.  The  reporter,  under  the  head  of 
city  items,  discourseth  in  the  'Brcles  vein,  for  he 
preludes  '  astounding  disclosures !'  These  words, 
by  the  way,  are  at  the  head  of  the  paragraph ;  but 
I  am  so  anxious  to  get  at  the  kernel  that  I  skip- 
ped the  husk."    The  reader  proceeded : 

"*The  man  who  laye  hii  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  act  of  kindneet,  ii  a  wretch, 
Whom  *twere  base  flattery  to  eall  a  bmte.' 

"  We  are  in  possession  of  facts  that  we  cannot 
more  explicitly  state  to-day,  than  to  say  that  the 
ruffian  to  whom  they  refer  is  not  named  Weakleg, 
The  chief  of  the  police  has  the  matter  in  investi- 
gation, and  if  the  offender,  who,  not  content  with 
cruelly  beating  his  wife,  is  subjecting  her  to  a 
treatment  which  must  result  in  her  untimely 
death,  counts  on  his  position  for  immunity,  he  is 
undeceived  by  this  time.  We  learn  from  the 
watchman  of  the  Bank,  whose  wife  over- 
heard the  porter,  who  heard  one  of  the  directors 
say  that  his  paper  offered  for  discount  was  yester- 
day thrown  out.  We  shall  keep  our  five  million 
readers  fully  advised  of  all  the  fiicts  in  this  deeply 
interesting  and  most  atrocious  case.  Thank  heav- 
en, this  is  a  land  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  vindicated,  and  the  private  rights  of  all  citizens 
are  preserved." 

At  the  end  of  this  eloquent  account,  Arm- 
strong's features,  which  had  been  fixed  in  painful 
attention,  relaxed  into  a  smile.  He  had  the 
whole  affair  now  before  him  in  comprehensible 
shape. 

"  Shall  you  prosecute  this  fellow  for  a  libel  7** 
asked  Frank. 

"  And  give  him  an  increase  of  circulation  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  scandal-mongers  who 
do  not  now  happen  to  take  his  paper  1"  calmly 
suggested  Armstrong. 

"  Will  you  cowhide  him,  then,  or  shall  I?" 

"  That  he  may  make  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars 
out  of  every  wale  ?" 

*'  Charley,  you  are  a  philosopher." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Frank  went  home  with  his  brother-in-law,  to 
dinner.  Mrs.  Armstrong  looked  uncommonly 
unlike  a  person  who  was  in  the  process  of  beioK 
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gradually  extenniaated.  The  laugh  she  had  en- 
joyed in  the  morning,  as  we  have  already  related, 
had  broken  in  upon  the  usual  solemnity  of  her 
visage.  As  she  had  been  compelled  to  assist  in 
the  kitchen,  Peggy  had  seized  the  opportunity  to 
throw  out  such  a  vast  number  of  Orphic  sayings 
and  ominous  *'  aha !"  that  poor  Mra.  A.,  pmzled 
and  amused  at  the  caricifture  of  herself,  had  in- 
wardly determined  never  to  sigh  again,  if  she 
could  help  it.  She  exerted  herself  to  be  agree- 
able, and  was  inwardly  full  of  mirth  at  the  con- 
cealed fun  which  she  was  waiting  to  find  the  cine 
to.  As  to  Armstrong,  predisposed  as  he  was  to 
be  in  a  good  humor,  from  the  fact  that  his  un- 
known enemies,  whoever  they  were,  were  foiled, 
the  smiling  aspect  of  his  wife  doubled  his  glee. 
While  the  party  finish  their  diimer,  let  us  go  back 
to  Wall  Street. 

Napoleon  no  doubt  fancied  he  knew  something 
of  strategy.  But  if  he  could  have  been  turned 
into  Wall  Street  to  operate,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  length  of  head  which  may  suffide  to  win 
a  battle,  or  such  trifle,  or  to  check-mate  a  diplo- 
matist, may  still  be  insufiicient  for  the  daring  play 
of  the  stock  exchange.  Charles  Annstrong  had 
no  business  to  meddle  with  such  things ;  nor  did  he, 
as  an  operator.  But  when  he  perceived,  without 
knowing,  good  easy  soul,  the  reason  why  a  particu- 
lar stock,  of  which  he  happened  to  know  the  actual 
value,  was  quoted  at  a  vast  distance  below,  he 
bought  in — ^bought  in,  and  signified  to  a  broker 
that  this  was  not  a  speculation,  but  an  investment. 
In  this  purchase  he  had  innocently  intruded  him- 
self into  a  "  mess."  A  powerfiil  party  were  "  oper- 
ating for  a  iall."  The  purchase  of  a  large  quantity 
of  the  stock,  by  a  far-seeing  man,  interfered  with 
their  arrangements.  As  the  time  when  the  stock 
was  deliverable  to  Armstrong  approached,  the  sell- 
ing party  counted  on  his  *'  paying  the  dijQference ;" 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  receiving  bis  stock-certi- 
ficates, paying  over  as  a  forfeit  the  sum  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  difiference  between  the  price 
at  the  time  he  .bought,  and  that  at  the  time  the 
stocks  were  deliverable.  In  other  words,  they 
looked  upon  Armstong's  purchase  as  a  sort  of  legal 
bet,  that,  on  a  certain  day,  the  stock  would  be 
worth  as  much,  or  more,  as  on  the  day  he  bought. 
But  Armstrong  had  no  such  notion.  He  insisted 
on  a  bona  fide,  transfer  of  the  shares  of  stock,  to  be 
bona  fide  paid  for  by  him,  on  the  delivery  of  the 
certificates. 

Trifles  change  the  current  in  Wall  Street  as 
elsewhere.  The  tide  began  to  turn.  The  stock, 
by  an  actual  inquiry  for  it,  began  to  go  up,  and 
something  very  like  ruin  began  to  stare  some  of 
the  "  big  operators*'  in  the  face.  They  saw  no 
way  but  to  compel  Armstrong  to  come  into  the 
market  with  his  stock,  and  thus,  operating  against 
himself,  prevent  the  rise.    Hence  the  moving  of  all 


agents  which  could  be  made  available  to  cripple 
and  embarrass  him.  Hence  the  seizing  on  an  idle 
rumor,  of  itself  insufficient,  if  the  directors  had  not 
been  interested,  to  procure  him  enemies  at  the  dis- 
count board.  Hence  the  paragraph  in  the  news- 
paper ;  and  this  once  published  would,  had  be  been 
as  vulnerable  as  his  enemies  hoped,  have  been 
sufficient  to '  finish  his  credit.  But,  in  all  his 
momentary  embarrassment  in  the  morning,  he 
did  not  so  much  as  once  think  of  his  stock,  or 
dream  of  relinquishing  his  purchase ;  nor  was  he 
in  any  such  strait  as  to  be  put  to  fiirther  inconve- 
nience by  the  turn  af&irs  had  taken. 

Now  return  we  to  the  house.  We  are  in  sea- 
son for  the  dessert.  Mrs.  Armstrong,  having  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  conversation  of  her  hus- 
band and  brother,  had  delighted  the  former  by 
actually  showing  interest  enough  in  what  had  oc- 
curred to  inquire  into  sll  the  particulars,  and  as 
she  did  s^  she  had  a  look  of  intelligence  which  in- 
dicated that  she  could  also  communicate  some- 
thing additional.  Frank,  we  ^ight  have  before 
remarked,  was  able  from  facta  in  {lis  possession  to 
tell  Armstrong  something  of  the  Wall  Street  maze 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out.  He  could 
not  state  it  so  directly  and  positively  as  we  have, 
however.  Nothing  is  clear  and  certain  in  Wall 
Street,  except  that  there  are  but  three  days  of 
grace,  and  that  at  the  end  of  those  days  the  notary 
comes  in.  The  intricacies  of  the  matter  Mrs. 
Armstrong  could  not  entirely  understand,  and  while 
she  was  endeavoring  to  put  her  thoughts  into  a 
shape  to  present  them  in  a  question,  from  the  mere 
force  of  habit  she  indulged  in  a  long  breath. 

"  Don't  seithe,  ma'am ;  don't  tcithe  so,  for 
Heaven's  sake,"  said  Peggy,  who  was  at  this  mo- 
ment entering  the  room.  "  If  you  value  your  pre- 
cious life,  don't  scithe  i" 

All  turned  astonished  to  the -speaker.  Peggy 
stood  their  gaze  with  the  bold  front  of  a  martyr, 
ready,  if  need  were,  to  sufier  the  peine  forte  et 
dure,  rather  than  give  up  her  opinion.  She  had 
flung  in  and  out  of  the  room  in  all  gymnastic  va- 
rieties of  movement  during  dinner;  pouted,  sulk- 
ed, and  made  a  great  variety  of  inteijections  that 
Lindley  Murray  has  not  included  in  hia  lisc.  But 
the  family  were  too  much  occupied  with  them- 
selves to  notice  her.  Mr.  Armstrong  had  not  said 
a  word  to  her ;  and  he  would  have  said  many,  if 
he  had  noticed  her  demeanor.  She  was  embold- 
ened by  impunity,  and  as  she  afterward  described 
it,  **  spoke  right  out." 

"Go  to  the  kitchen,  Peggyy'^'said  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, apprehending  a  scene. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband. 
"  Stay  where  you  are,  Peggy.  And  now,"  placing 
himself  between  her  and  the  door,  **  tell  me  what 
you  mean." 

Poor  dear  Mrs.  Armstrong  sighed  again,  before 
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flhe  was  aware,  and  Peggy  threw  op  her  hands 
in  deprecation,  repeating  as  she  did  so,  "Poor 
dear  V 

Frank  burst  into  a  storm  of  laughter.  Mrs. 
Armstrong  could  not  ayoid  the  contagion ;  and 
even  the  husband  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  the 
gravity  with  which  he  was  striving  to  confront 
the  woman.  **  Now,  you  filthy  wretch/*  he  said, 
"  tell  me  what  yon  mean  by  this  behavior  7" 

"  Filthy,  indeed.  Poor  folks  has  rights.  Rich 
murderers  are  caught  sometimes,    /say  nothing." 

"  Indeed !  Well,"  said  Frank,  catching  a  hint 
from  the  paragraph,  '*  when  the  police  get  hold  of 
you,  you  will  speak.  Armstrong  may  bail  you, 
I  wont !" 

"He  bail.  He'll  want  bail,  more  like.  Oh, 
you  needn't  laugh,  you  of  aU  men,  Mr.  Armstrong. 
You  are  killing  your  wife  by  inches,  and  you 
know  it !" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong  to  his  wife  and 
brother,  **  this  has  been  a  day  of  riddles  to  me, 
and  now  I  am  resolved  to  find  them  out.  As  to 
you,"  turning  to  Peggy, "  if  you  do  not  tell  us  at 
once  what  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  or  sus- 
pect, you  shall  leave  the  house  this  instant." 

Peggy  was  puzzled.  She  had  wit  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  murderer  would  not,  as  a  punish- 
ment, discharge  the  principal  witness  in  a  murder 
case.  She  was  angry  too,  and  began  to  feel  fool- 
ish. So — ^it  is  ahnost  too  farcical  to  repeat — she 
determined  to  confound  Mr.  Annstrong  with  an. 
expnsure  of  the  villany  which  she  believed  he 
practiced ;  to  wit,  inducing,  persuading,  hiring  or 
tempting  his  wife  to  "  scithe**  a  certain  number  of 
times  every  day!  Renewed  shouts  of  laughter 
hailed  this  revelation ;  but  the  explosion  was  tre- 
mendous when,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Armstrong's 
question, "  Well,  Peggy,  what  of  that  ]" 

<*What  of  it?  you  know  that  every  time  a 
body  acithea  they  lose  a  drop  of  blood  from  the 
heart  You  know  it,  but  /  didn't,  till  two  or  three 
days  ago— without  they  say  a-hem  after  it.  And 
you  know" — 

Peggy  could  be  heard  no  more.    Even  Mrs. 


Armstrong!  ashamed  and  mortified  as  she  had  be- 
gun to  feel,  laughed  till  she  cried,  and  Peggy  re- 
newed the  laughter,  when  she  angrily  came  back 
to  the  door,  through  which  she  had  retreated,  to 
*'  give  her  notice." 

Absurd  as  the  superstition  may  appear,  the 
writer  has  seen  persons  wiser  than  Peggy,  who 
would  sooner  give  up  their  belief  in  their  own 
identity,  than  in  the  truth  Peggy  laid  dowa. 
There  is  a  marvellous  legend,  which  some  of  our 
readers  may  remember  to  have  heard,  when  chil- 
dren, fi!om  their  nurses,  of  a  terrible  fellow  who 
killed,  or  tried  to  kill  his  wife,  by  making  her  a 
treacherous  present  of  a  satin  frock,  in  payment 
for  which  she  was  to  sigh  when  she  rose  and  when 
she  retired.  But  in  her  case  the  efiect  was  obvi- 
ated by  a  "  hem !"  which  restored  the  *<  drop  of 
blood"  to  the  heart  again,  and  the  intended  victim 
lived  to  wear  the  black  satin  at  her  husband's 
funeral. 

Peggy's  folly  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Armstrongs 
to  the  fact,  that  the  discharged  serving  women  did 
not  spare  their  marvellous  stories  respecting  the 
"inwaril  grief*  of  Mrs.  Armstrong.  By  these, 
carried  as  the  birds  carry  seeds,  from  place  to 
place,  grievous  opinions  had  been  sown  in  .various 
quarters ;  but  it  took  a  Wall  Street  operation  to 
bring  them  to  a  head,  and  the  same  publicity 
brought  them  to  an  end.  How  curiously  are  dif- 
ferent places  and  diiierent  persons  connected  in 
this  world,  and  fix>m  what  unsuspected  and  obscure 
sources  can  slander  grow ! 

Armstrong  held  on  upon  his  stock,  md  realized 
more  than  enough  from  it  to  pay  his  loss  in  the 
extra  interest  ten  times  over.  He  changed  his 
bank  account,  notwithstanding  an  apologetic  letter 
fit>m  the  president ;  and  his  wife,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  changed  her  demeanor.  For  a  long  time 
she  could  not  help  an  occasional  sigh,  but  as  it 
was  invariably  followed  by  her  husband's  laugh, 
instead  of  the  precautionary  "  hem !"  she  was  in 
time  completely  laughed  out  of  the  habit,  and  all 
the  world  was  confirmed  in  its  old  opinion  that 
they  were  a  happy  couple. 


GOD'S    LOVE    TOKENS. 


BT      MRS.     S.     C.     B.     THOMSON. 


ArrucTxoMS  oft  are  aag ela,  tent 

On  menages  of  loTe, 
Aod  triab  of  the  heart  are  meant 

To  lead  that  heart  above. 
Bright  hopes  far  leaitered,  toil  and  caret 

Await  ua  from  oar  birth, 
Yet  each  beoomei  a  diicipline 

To  lure  our  loaU  from  earth. 


Here  must  we  etrire  with  iU  and  wroogt 

And  yet  not  all  io  vain, 
If  life'i  great  lesson  we  but  learn, 

And  strength  from  sufTering  gain. 
Then  let  our  chastened  spirits  bow, 

And  meekly  kiss  the  rod, 
That  leads  our  hearti*  affections  home, 

And  places  them  on  God. 


THE    EMIR'S    BRIDE. 


BT      Uft8.     M.     a.     SLBBFSK. 


"  Tbbodoba  I  Theodora  !*' — and  a  graceful,  fairy- 
tike  thing  glided  from  an  arbor  at  the  call.  She 
was  a  Grecian  princeaa,  not  bom  in  the  purple, 
but  numbering  many  centuriee  of  illuBtrious  an- 
oestors,  until  the  ptu'e  sources  of  her  lineage  were 
lost  fiir  back  among  the  chivalrous  paladins  of 
gallant  France.  Though  daintily  delicate,  as  if 
she  had  just  stolen  from  a  lily's  bell,  there  was 
nothing  insipid,  nothing  tame  in  her  beauty.  The 
smile  of  the  sunny  south  was  in  her  heart  and  on 
her  lip ;  its  elegant  and  classic  spirit  was  in  her 
pliant  form ;  its  life  of  love  was  in  her  sod  blue 
eye,  whose  clear  depths  mirrored  trustfulness  and 
joy.  She  was  good,  gentle  and  pure.  The  art 
which  had  carried  to  the  highest  possible  perfec- 
tion the  graces  lavishly  bestowed  by  nature,  had 
not  penetrated  beneath  the  surface.  No  breath  of 
worldliness  or  vanity  had  ever  chilled  her  souL 
Her  airy  gaiety,  her  playful  wit,  her  sympathizing 
maimer  made  her  seem  a  thing  apart,  above  and 
beyond  the  mass  who  bent  to  all  the  littleness  of 
forms,  or  engaged  in  the  fierce  strifes  and  petty 
intrigues  of  a  polished,  frivolous  and  venal  court. 

"Theodora!  Theodora!"  and  the  princess 
quickened  her  pace  just  perceptibly,  stopping,  now 
and  then,  to  send  a  peal  of  laughter  through  the 
jasmines  and  honeysuckles  which  embraced  her 
with  their  bud-laden  boughs.  A  few  steps  carried 
her  to  the  empress  mother,  who  was  passing 
through  the  gardens  to  attend  the  festival  with 
which  each  season  was  ushered  in.  She  was  not 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  so  she  dispensed  with 
ceremony,  and  with  a  hand  of  each  of  her  daugh- 
ters within  her  own,  she  chatted  pleasantly  awhile, 
giving  a  nod  and  smile  to  her  ladies  as  they  fell, 
one  after  another,  into  her  train.  When  all  were 
ready,  she  proceeded  through  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  five  churches  built  by  Theophilus,  and 
ascended  by  a  concealed  staircase  to  the  sigma  in 
its  front,  a  semi-circular  portico  of  great  beauty, 
supported  by  fifteen  columns  of  Phrygian  marble. 
Before  this  was  a  square  fi'om  which  opened  the 
arsenal,  the  hall  of  justice,  and  the  purple  cham- 
ber, where  the  empress  annually  distributed  robes 
of  purple  and  scarlet.  In  its  centre  was  a  foun- 
tain, which  ordinarily  poured  its  crystal  tribute 
into  a  basin  lined  and  bordered  with  silver.     But 


at  the  commencement  of  each  season  the  water 
was  shut  off.  The  glittering  receptacle  was  filled 
with  the  richest  fruits,  and  the  populace,  admitted 
for  a  brief  space,  scrambled  for  them,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  royal  personages  grouped 
around.  The  sport  had  already  commenced  when 
the  empress  arrived.  Opposite  sat  her  husband, 
upon  a  throne  overlaid  with  gold  and  gems. 
Broad  marble  steps  led  to  it,  upon  which  were  the 
ofi[icers  of  the  imperial  guard  in  fiill  costume,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  chiefe  of  the  circus  factions, 
whoj  slight  as  their  influence  might  seem,  had, 
more  than  once,  shaken  Constantinople  to  its 
centre.  Below  them  were  the  people,  and  the  re- 
maining space  was  filled  with  dancers,  singers  and 
pantomimes. 

Amidst  the  rabble,  yet  not  of  it,  was  a  young 
man  whose  race  and  country  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  designate.  His  muscular  yet  rounded 
figure,  his  well-knit,  vigorous  limbs,  and  his  firm, 
proud  step  belonged  not  to  the  degenerate  Greeks, 
while  the  deep  brown  of  his  complexion,  richer 
and  more  mellow  than  comes  from  sun  and  storm, 
negatived  the  idea  of  a  Western  origin.  He 
seemed,  too,  equally  removed  firom  the  timid 
weakness  of  the  East.  That  massive  brow,  around 
which  fell  locks  of  glossy  blackness,  had  surely 
never  bent  in  homage  to  mortal  chief.  That 
keen,  searching  eye  had  never  been  cast  down  in 
feigned  humility;  no  words  of  adulation  could 
have  issued  from  those  lips,  with  their  bold,  fear- 
less curves.  His  dress,  too,  set  all  established  cos- 
tumes at  defiance.  An  upper  and  imder  vest  of 
blue,  indeed,  flowed  over  wide  white  trowsers, 
and  were  fiistened  by  a  sash  of  white  and  gold, 
but  the  motion  of  the  wearer  perpetually  revealed 
a  shirt  of  mail  beneath,  and,  instead  of  a  turban, 
a  slight  scarf  inwoven  with  silver  edged,  without 
covering,  a  steel  head-piece,  its  front  studded  with 
jewels.  From  whatever  spot  he  came,  he  was  a 
stranger  there,  and  surprise  and  contempt  were 
mingled  in  his  glance.  It  might  have  been  that 
his  spirit  was  more  at  home  amid  the  clash  of 
arms  than  in  the  peaceful  pleasures  that  vary  a 
life  of  business  only,  for  he  soon  turned  firom  the 
throng  and  sought  other  objects  of  attention. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  attitude  that  denoted 
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listlessnetB.  Leaning  against  a  statae,  with  one 
hand  laid,  as  if  from  habit,  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
■abre,  a  foot  advanced,  his  head  erect,  and  his 
ample  chest  thrown  forward,  his  air  was  that  of  a 
man  too  much  accustomed  to  activity  ever  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  entire  repose.  There  was  some- 
thing more  than  idle  cariosity  in  the  fixed  gaze 
with  which  he  regarded  the  emperor  and  his  offi- 
cers. He  tasked  all  his  skill  to  discover  their  dis- 
positions and  capacities,  and  when  his  first  survey 
was  completed,  he  began  again,  and  reviewed  the 
mystic  characters  he  had  been  tracing,  lest  some 
might  have  been  overlooked  or  not  read  rightly. 
But  his  face  gave  no  index  to  his  thoughts.  Slow- 
ly and  critically  he  glanced  around  the  square, 
marking  the  wonders  of  its  architecture — ^the  gol- 
den glow  of  its  pillars,  the  vigorous  freedom  of  its 
reliefs,  and  the  thi^e-domed  church,  whose  roof 
of  gilded  brass  sprang  from  columns  of  Italian 
marble.  But  his  demeanor  changed  when  he  saw 
the  princess.  At  first  his  look  betrayed  only  a 
passing  pleasure,  but,  gradually,  it  became  elo- 
quent of  an  intense  and  subduing  interest.  He 
sent  forth  his  spirit  to  meet  and  commune  with 
hers.  Carefully  he  graved  upon  heart  and  memo- 
ry every  grace  of  feature,  every  delicate  curve, 
every  capricious  change  of  color.  All  other  things 
faded  from  his  vision.  His  ear  took  in  none  of 
the  shouts  and  cries  and  laughter  which  mingled 
in  wild  and  startling  dissonance.  He  was  con- 
scious only  of  her  presence,  and,  in  his  rapt  devo- 
tion, seemed  like  some  worshipper  whose  eye  is, 
indeed,  fixed  upon  the  shrine  at  which  he  kneels, 
but  whose  soul  has  soAred  upward  to  expand  itself 
in  heaven.  So  entire  was  his  abstraction  that  he 
was  aroused  only  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  lady,  and  many  minutes  elapsed  ere  he  could 
convince  himself  that  the  lovely  being,  who  had 
thus  glided  away,  was  indeed  a  child  of  earth, 
and  not,  as  he  was  half  tempted  to  believe,  a 
houri  commissioned  to  hasten  his  steps  to  par- 
adise. 

The  princess  had  observed  him  also,  and,  turn- 
ing to  one  of  her  maidens,  she  asked,  as  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  "  Do  you  know  the  cavalier  in 
the  blue  vest,  Irene  V 

"  Not  certainly,  lady ;  but  I  judge  him  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Faroe — ^the  one  who  fought  so  valiantly 
before  Demotica.  Superb,  is  he  not,  in  his  half 
oriental  costume?" 

"  I  believe  I  am  superstitious,"  answered  Theo- 
dora. *'  It  is  a  silly  thought,  that  his  fate  may  be 
connected  with  my  own,  but  I  cannot  banish  it 
Perhaps  he  is  a  magician,  and  has  bound  me  with 
his  spells." 

"I  know,  truly,  that  he  has  one  spell  at  his 
command,"  said  the  merry  maiden ;  **  one  that,  I 
grieve  to  confess,  is  with  me  exceedingly  power- 
fill.   That  noble  head  and  fine  figure,  and  the  ten- 


derness that  brooded  in  his  dark  eyes  when  he 
looked  at  you,  lady.  Ah !  I  will  gladly  give  him 
leave  to  enchant  me  as  much  as  he  likes,  if  he  will 
but  give  me  the  same  power  over  him.  Our  Lady 
preserve  me,  bat  I  think  the  Greeks  as  foolish  as 
they  are  handsome." 

"  Silly  girl !"  said  Theodora,  crimsoning  to  her 
temples.  "  Think  you  that  the  heart  of  a  princees 
is  thus  lightly  lured  from  its  regal  pride  ?  I  thought 
not  of  his  beauty ;  but  a  presentiment,  an  oppres- 
sive sensation,  which  yet  is  not  fear,  weighs  upon 
me.  Pass  on  with  thy  companions,  Irene ;  I  would 
be  alone." 

It  was  cool  and  quiet  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
gorgeous  gloom  was  gratefiil  after  the  glare  with- 
out. A  soothing  influence  crept  over  the  prin- 
cess— a  sense  of  protection  as  she  knelt  before  the 
altar,  and,  again  tranquil  and  happy,  she  joined 
her  waiting  train. 


Amid  hills  crowned  with  temples  and  palaces, 
windiug  streams  bearing  to  the  sea  sunny  memo- 
ries of  inwoven  foliage,  and  the  flitting  of  jewelled 
wings,  the  emperor  had  built  a  summer  mansion 
for  his  favorite  daughter.  Closing  the  view  upon 
one  side  were  the  frowning  towers,  the  triumphal 
arches,  the  obelisks  and  spires  of  Constantinople, 
and  here  and  there,  amid  the  bewildering  multi- 
tude, a  domestic  dwelling  higher  than  the  rest 
bore  proudly  upon  its  terraced  roof  its  giacefiil 
burden  of  flowers  and  fountains.  Behind,  beanti- 
fiilly  rounded  hills  swelled  wooingly  toward  the 
sky,  while  the  Bosphorus  was  crowded  with  argo- 
sies and  dromones,  and  slight  feluccas  and  gal- 
leys with  snow-white  sails.  The  main  building 
was  copied  from  ancient  Rome,  and,  despite  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  its  walls,  was  somewhat 
heavy ;  but  the  outer  edifices,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds,  partook  largely  of  an  orien- 
tal character.  Domes  which  seemed  suspended 
in  air  by  their  very  lightness,  minarets,  and  kiosks, 
and  tiny  arbors  were  mingled  with  the  carved 
and  fluted  shafts  of  gleaming  porticos,  and  sculp- 
ture within  which  the  antique  mind  seemed  pris- 
oned, and  which  breathed  its  magic  into  the  glow- 
ing atmosphere.  The  shore,  too,  washed  and 
fretted  by  the  Bosphorus,  presented  a  wavy  out- 
line pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  more  than  one  mi- 
mic bay  curved  brightly  up  the  enamelled  sward, 
expanding  as  it  advanced  between  shores  lined 
with  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs.  These  fairy 
sheets,  too,  were  shut  fit>m  intrusive  eyes  by  fan- 
cifiil  pavilions,  thrown  as  screens  across  the  points 
whence  they  diverged  from  the  sea.  Wherever 
the  ground  admitted,  terraces  had  been  built ;  some 
open  to  the  sun,  some  closed  with  twinkling  leaves, 
which  threatened  to  reveal  the  secrets  they  should 
hide.    Wide  steps  connected   them  with   each 
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other ;  a  part  tank  far  into  the  a  lope  and  catching 
the  light  only  when  a  breeze  went  by,  and  part 
senring  as  flower-stands  between  the  rainbow 
glories  of  tall  jets.  Over  all  dashed  the  flying 
spray,  and  ronnd  them  the  waves  tossed  and  re- 
TeUed,  and  mimicked  old  ocean  in  their  breezy 
swells. 

A  superb  corridori  overhanging  the  rapid  cur- 
rent, was  the  favorite  evening  retreat  of  the  prin- 
cess ;  and  she  sat  there  on  the  night  following  the 
festival.  The  songs  of  her  maidens  were  hushed, 
the  echo  of  the  late  had  died  among  the  roses,  the 
graceful  love-tale  was  left  unfinished;  even  the 
laughter  was  stilled  in  those  dreamy,  delicious 
sensations  which  a  word,  or  motion  even,  inter- 
rupts. The  spot  and  hour  were  full  of  tender  in- 
fluences, soothing  and  refreshing  after  the  splen- 
dor of  the  day.  The  equal,  steady  flow  of  the 
limpid  waters,  from  which  rose  a  freshness  dashed 
by  one  breath  of  fragrance  ;  the  distant  songs  of 
the  mariners  just  heard  from  the  crowded  harbor, 
and  the  golden  moonlight  resting  on  every  up- 
land, and  streaming  into  each  dtU  and  midst  each 
shadowy  grove,  and  stealing  so  softly  and  silently 
over  the  elegant  ornaments  of  the  balustrade,  and 
then  upward  to  the  pearly  brows  of  the  young  be- 
ings it  enclosed,  all  breathed  of  peace. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  for  many  minutes, 
when,  from  afar,  trembling  over  the  waters,  came 
the  tones  of  a  flute  exquisitely  modulated.  The 
first  notes  were  gay  and  joyous,  but  their  expres- 
sion changed.  They  became  deep,  impassioned 
and  significant,  and  at  last  died  away,  sadly  and 
slowly,  like  the  wail  of  a  banished  spirit.  They 
were  utterly  subduing,  laden  as  they  were  with  in- 
tensity of  feeling.  They  seemed  to  have  strug- 
gled within  the  heart,  and  to  have  broken  away 
with  a  power  that  scorned  control.  Their  spell 
was  on  the  hand  of  the  magician.  He  could  not 
imprison,  or  evade,  or  trifle  with  them.  They 
would  be  heard.  They  would  come  out  to  the 
free  air  and  woo  an  answering  cadence.  Ah! 
that  heart  must  have  been  strong  and  brave,  meet 
for  stem  conflicts  and  great  deeds,  yet  tender  as  a 
very  woman's  in  its  lofty  firmness,  to  have  given 
birth  to  such  music. 

The  little  party  listened  with  breathless  interest. 
All  knew  instinctively  that  those  were  no  idle 
strains ;  that  the  burning  lay,  with  its  light  pre- 
lude and  its  mournful  close,  was  a  true  history. 
The  tear  of  sympathy  gathered  unconsciously  in 
every  eye,  and  fell  unnoticed  in  their  absorbed  at- 
tention. The  princess  was  moved  more  than  pride 
permitted  her  to  display.  The  vague  and  unde- 
finable  emotions  which  had  depressed  her  in  the 
morning  returned.  She  was  sure  that  the  musi- 
cian was  the  stranger  of  the  festival.  Bat  the 
generous  nature  of  the  true  woman  came  to  her 
aid.    She  knew  that  the  minstrel  was  unhappy, 


and  in  kind  wishes  for  him  she  forgot  her  restless- 
ness and  doubt. 

The  next  evening  Theodora  again  took  her  seat 
in  the  corridor,  and  again  the  passionate  heart- 
tale  swelled  and  faded,  swelled  and  faded  as  be- 
fore. It  had  wrought  powerfully  upon  her  imagi- 
nation, which,  wild  and  warm  by  nature,  veas 
rendered  only  too  luxuriant  by  her  mode  of  life, 
80  splendid  and  inactive.  And  now  there  was  in 
it  an  entreating  tone,  that  stirred  and  thrilled  her 
till  her  trembling  figure  gave  back  her  bosom's 
tumult.  The  sounds  became  clearer,  sweeter  and 
more  full,  and  a  little  boat  glided  down  the  cur- 
rent. It  was  in  shape  a  swan.  The  ivory  with 
which  it  was  overlaid  was  wrought  and  flatted 
with  exceeding  care.  Within  it  was  of  cedar, 
traced  all  over  with  veins  of  ebony  and  pearl. 
The  boatmen  were  robed  in  Peftian  silk,  and  upon 
cushions  of  white  and  gold  lay  the  stranger  of  the 
festival.  He  put  aside  his  flute,  rose  as  he  passed 
the  corridor,  and  bent  in  graceful  salutation,  till 
the  long  white  plume  that  decorated  his  cap  al- 
most touched  the  side  of  the  vessel.  He  glided  on 
a  few  moments,  then  swept  round  on  his  return. 
The  boatmen  rested  an  instant  on  their  oara  while 
he  ofiered  his  respectful  greeting.  The  tones  of 
his  flute  breathed  out  once  more,  and  then  floated 
away,  away,  too  softly  for  echo. 


The  wealth  of  the  stranger  was  scattered  with 
lavish  hand  among  the  attendants  of  the  princess. 
Even  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  yielded  to  the 
dazzling  lure.  It  made  them  deaf,  and  blind,  and 
subservient,  and  they  who  should  have  reported 
his  presence  to  the  emperor  affected  to  believe  him 
one  of  the  imperial  train.  He  permitted  the  grand 
chamberlain  to  dictate  the  mode  of  his  presentation, 
who,  with  infinite  discretion,  applied  to  Irene,  the 
favorite  maid  of  honor.  Already  more  than  half  in 
love,  she  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  her- 
self a  better  acquaintance  with  the  young  man, 
whom,  from  the  description  given  of  him,  she  judged 
to  be  the  Prince  of  Paros,  and,  possessing  consid- 
erable tact,  she  so  managed  the  aflbir  that  it  seem- 
ed a  thing  of  course. 

He  had  already  offered  his  homage  more  than 
once,  when,  taking  advantage  of  an  approaching 
fete,  he  filled  his  little  boat  with  flowers,  and,  leav- 
ing his  gay  oarsmen  behind  him,  glided  down  the 
Bosphorus.  Taking  a  basket  of  the  choicer  vari- 
eties, he  entered  the  palace  and  bent  as  he  pre- 
sented it  with  the  respectful  deference  of  the 
Western  chivalry,  rather  than  with  the  servile 
adulation  exacted  by  royalty  in  the  East. 

There  was  a  degree  of  earnestness  in  his  man- 
ner, more  flattering  and  more  attractive  to  the 
princess  than  the  scrupulous  exactitude  of  her 
courtiers,  and,  receiving  the  basket  with  her  own 
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hand,  she  sat  some  minutes  gazing  upon  it  with 
delight.  Rich  buda  and  bells  seemed  striving  to 
bunt  from  the  delicate  gold  network^  half  of  them 
wrought  from  jewels,  and  nestling  away  among 
the  natural  ones  as  if  asking  pardon  for  arraying 
themselves  in  borrowed  forms. 

**  You  are  an  adept  in  the  selection  of  your  gifts. 
Prince  Ernest,"  she  at  length  said.  '*  Our  cabi- 
nets boast  nothing  more  tasteful.  Treasures  so 
varied  can  scarcely  be  the  produce  of  a  single 
kingdom ;  perchance  yon  have  gathered  them  in 
many  lands  V* 

*<  I  am  a  rover,  as  my  habit  indicates,*  said  the 
prince,  sadly.  "  Sometimes  I  sail  upon  the  Tigris, 
sometimes  upon  the  Bosphorus ;  sometimes  I  check 
my  steed  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  some- 
times he  wets  his  hoof  in  the  billows  of  the  misty 
Enzine.  But  my  wanderings  are  not  without  their 
reward,  if  they  have  produced  aught  capable  of 
giving  an  instant's  pleasure  to  one  so  lovely  and 
80  nobly  born." 

"  Upon  what  soil  found  you  this?"  asked  Theo- 
dora, withdrawing  a  sprig  of  ruby  buds. 

"  That,  princess,  has  crossed  the  Asian  deserts. 
It  was  made  by  a  patient  Chinaman  from  gems 
which  a  plodding  Jew  gathered  for  hire  from  the 
sands  of  some  eastern  river." 

"  I  knew  that  by  that  far-off  people  delicate  fa- 
brics were  woven  from  the  silk- worm's  thread,  but 
I  had  yet  to  learn  they  possessed  the  skill  neces- 
sary for  a  thing  so  fair  and  frail.*' 

"  They  are  a  strange  race,  princess ;  most  un- 
warllke,  certainly,  but  passively  courageous  al- 
most beyond  belief.  The  conquests  of  Cublai 
opened  the  kingdom  to  the  hordes  of  Asia,  and 
its  artificers  vied  with  those  of  Paris  in  tasks  for 
the  great  Khan." 

*'  Each  one,  as  I  examine  it,  seems  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  last,"  said  Theodora,  with  a  smile. 
**  This/'  and  she  took  up  a  bunch  of  turquoise  for- 
get-me-nots, "  seems  now  the  fairest  blossom.  It 
is  a  home  flower.  Perchance  its  blue  eyes  remind 
you,  prince,  of  your  boyhood !" 

"  No,  lady !  Upon  our  threshold  flower  fell  the 
blood-red  hue  of  our  banner,  and  the  cradle-song 
that  stirred  its  leaves  was  the  wild  battle*music  of 
a  victorious  race." 

«'  Thy  fiither  was,  then"— 

*'  A  free,  restless  warrior." 

**  But  thy  mother,  surely" — 

A  sharp,  spasmodic  action  of  the  prince's  fea- 
tures startled  her  ere  she  concluded.  For  an  in- 
stant he  pressed  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  as  if  to 
keep  down  the  agony ;  then,  turning  to  her,  he 
said  in  a  tone  too  low  for  other  ears,  **  Pardon, 
pardon,  lady !    Of  her  I  can  only  speak  to  you." 

He  had  touched  an  answering  chord  in  the 
breast  of  the  princess.  That  one  evidence  of  feel- 
ing, so  easily  excited,  so  quickly  repressed,  had 


accomplished  more  than  the  most  assiduons  coort. 
It  added  the  one  charm  which  rendered  him  per- 
fect in  her  eyes.  Such  tenderness  and  suscepti- 
bility were  enchanting  in  one  usually  so  proad ;  in 
one  whose  haughtiness  would  have  been  too  ap- 
parent, but  that  he  tamed  it  to  gentleness  when 
he  bent  to  her.  It  placed  her  at  ease  with  him. 
There  must  be,  she  thought,  truth  and  honor  where 
there  was  filial  love.  Besides,  it  awoke  in  her 
a  sweet  sympathy,  none  the  less  efiective  that  it 
was  spared  the  details  which  would  have  rendered 
it  profound  and  painful.  She  answered  a  few  fit- 
ting words,  in  a  tone  modulated  to  his  own,  and 
then  giving  him  permission  to  attend  the  fete, 
broke  up  the  audience. 

"  It  is  the  boon  I  most  wished  to  crave,"  he 
said,  as,  radiant  with  pleasure,  he  knelt  and  with- 
drew. 


The  fete  was  over,  yet  the  stranger  came  the 
next  day,  and  many  succeeding  days.  As  their 
acquaintance  incfeased,  the  princess  became  less 
timid.  Followed  only  by  one  or  two  of  her  maid- 
ens, she  roamed  with  him  through  that  luxuriant 
wilderness  where  every  object  ministered  to  the 
love  of  beauty,  amidst  statuary  that  reproduced 
the  past,  and  paintings  only  not  alive,  and  low, 
enchanting  music,  and  sometimes  she  sat  with 
him  in  the  still  summer  evenings,  whose  tranquil 
moonlight  disposes  to  tenderness.  So  there  grew 
up  in  her  bosom  a  feeling  stronger  than  friendship. 
Accustomed  to  fulsome  adulation  and  studied  flat- 
teries, her  heart  bounded  at  the  words  of  troe  and 
deep  affection.  All  her  measureless  capacities, 
which  had  slept  because  no  object  called  them 
forth,  were  now  revealed.  Her  aimless  life  had 
become  rich  beyond  expression.  The  moments 
were  never  tardy  in  their  flight,  for  they  were 
winged  with  many-colored  hopes,  with  lovely 
memories  and  glowing  fancies.  The  sunbeams 
seemed  to  her  new-bom,  the  dew-drops  tremulous 
with  happiness,  the  flowers  but  echoes  to  her 
blissful  thoughts.  This  inner  life,  too,  mould- 
ed her  outer  being  to  new  grace  and  beauty, 
and  away  in  the  most  hidden  nook  of  his  manly 
heart  her  lover  cherished  the  ever  perfecting  pic- 
ture. 

With  a  sweet  content,  an  entire  serenity,  the 
princess  lay  on  a  little  slope,  flower-strewn  and 
shaded,  not  far  from  the  palace.  Above  her  tall 
palms  and  stately  pinasters  gossiped  of  their  early 
home,  and  the  young  rose-trees  growing  beneath 
had  woven  a  fiagrant  lattice,  through  which  came 
glimpses  of  the  moonlighted  waves.  A  tiny 
brooklet  ran  with  a  lulling  sound  over  the  grassy 
bank,  filling,  in  its  descent,  many  small  sculptured 
cups  of  whitest  alabaster,  and  glassing  in  each  a 
star.     She  was  pleased  with  the  reflection,  and 
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bending  over,  ahe  lightly  dipped  her  fingers  in  the 
water,  and  let  it  ripple  between  them.  Bat  a 
heavy  footstep,  which  left  its  trace  deep  in  the 
TeWet  sward,  disturbed  her  reverie,  and  the  em- 
peror, unattended,  drew  back  the  clustering  vines, 
and  stood  silent  in  the  rich  gloom.  The  child-like 
repose  of  the  princess  touched  hm  heart,  and  she 
had  been  saved  but  for  the  iron  tongue  of  stem 
necessity.  He  went  forward,  and  putting  his  arm 
about  her  waiit,  drew  her  to  his  bosom.  It  was 
not  an  unusual  act,  and  she  nestled  there  with  the 
trust  of  a  smiling  infant. 

'*  My  daughter*' — and  there  was  a  slight  tremu- 
lousnesB  in  the  emperor's  voice— "my  daughter, 
are  you  happy  here  V* 

**  Oh,  very,  very,  father.  Thanks,  thanks,  for 
your  love  and  care." 

'*  I  have  sought  thus  to  show  my  afiection  for 
thee ;  yet  all  this,  lovely  as  it  is,  expresses  scaroe 
the  half,  my  Theodora." 

**  I  know  that  I  have  even  a  sweeter  home  than 
this,  in  thy  heart,  dear  father." 

*'And  soon  thou  wilt  have  a  higher  one.  Hast 
thou  ever  thought  that  life  is  short  ?  Know'st  thou 
that  yon  gold-tipped  wave  may  not  have  mingled 
with  the  Ionian  waters  ere  thou  mayst  be  with 
the  Madonna?" 

"  The  thought  is  not  new  to  me,  father." 
'*  And  hast  thou  no  desire  to  make  that  glori- 
ous which  must  needs  be  so  brief?  Wouldst  thou 
live  without  praise,  and  die  with  such  tears  as  thy 
kindred  will  shed  for  thee  ?  Or  wouldst  thou  not 
rather  live  a  nation's  star,  the  one  beautiful  hope 
of  thy  country?" 

<<  It  is  pleasant  to  be  loved,"  answered  the  prin- 
cess, "  yet  I  cannot  understand  thee.  Thy  words 
come  to  my  ear  laden  even  painfully  with  a  hid- 
den meaning." 

«  Thou  art  pale,  too,  and  thou  tremblest  like  the 
acacia  when  the  south  wind  is  among  her  leaves. 
Is  this  fitting  a  princess?" 
**  And  yet  a  princess  is  but  a  woman,  father." 
**  Ay,  a  woman ;  still  it  is  for  her  to  be  above 
and  beyond  her  sex.    For  her  it  is  to  be,  to  do,  to 
dare  all  for  her  country.      Listen,  my  Theodora. 
To  thee,  maiden  as  thou  art,  is  a  task  given,  of 
which,  could  the  sword  accomplish  it,  thou  shouldst 
hear  only  through  the  peans  of  victory.    The  hour 
of  our  strength,' my  daughter,  has  passed  forever. 
The  towers  and  walls,  the  ships  and  soldiery  of 
this  city  of  Gonstantine  scarce  extort  reverence 
firom  the  roving  chief  who  carries  his  whole  wealth 
beneath  his  girdle.    The  intelligence  is  new  to 
thee;  is  it  not?" 

The  maiden  did  not  speak ;  her  gaze  was  rivet- 
ed upon  the  emperor,  and  she  seemed  bewildered 
and  confused,  as  if  the  words  wera  as  foreign  to 
her  ear  as  to  her  heart. 
The  emperor  bent  tenderly  over  her,  and  in  a 


still  lower  tone  continued :  *'  A  chief  dwells  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  Mount  Olympus,  with  a 
sword  glittering  as  its  snows.  He  is  handsome, 
generous  and  brave,  the  conqueror  of  nations,  the 
founder  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  the  destined  head 
of  a  great  dynasty,  and,  for  a  bride,  he  seeks  the 
princess  Theodora." 
"  And  thou  wouldst"— 

"  Listen  once  more,  my  child.  Let  Orcan  once 
put  his  foot  in  the  saddle,  and  thou  mayst  be  the 
slave  instead  of  the  bride.  Save  thy  country  and 
thyself,  dear  Theodora,  and  receive  a  nation's 
gratitude ;  place  thyself  first  on  a  nation's  his- 
tory." 

Almost  fearfully  still  and  statue-like  sat  the 
princess  for  a  while.  A  sigh  indescribably  sad  es- 
caped her,  and  then,  withdrawing  herself  fixim  her 
iadier's  arms,  she  laid  her  throbbing  brow  on  the 
cool  turf.  Many  minutes  elapsed  ere  she  looked 
up  again,  and  her  voice  was  husky  with  emotion 
as  she  said,  '*  It  shall  be  so,  father ;  but  the  change 
is  sadden.  Give  me  time  for  thought.  Give  me 
time  for  prayer." 

Long  and  fervent  was  the  emperor's  embrace, 
and  he  left  a  tear  on  his  daughter's  cheek  when 
he  impressed  upon  it  his  farewell  kiss. 

Theodora  was  still  alone  when  the  Prince  of 
Pares  knelt  at  her  feet.  Neither  spoke.  It  was 
the  trial  hour  of  the  loving  princess.  But  it  was 
visible  only  in  the  working  of  her  brow,  the  quiv- 
ering of  her  half  shat  eyelids,  the  wild  throbbing 
of  her  pulses,  roused  firom  their  quiet  play  by  un- 
controllable emotion.  It  was  but  a  moment  that 
her  hand  lay  within  his.  She  withdrew  it  hasti- 
ly, and  exclaiming,  '*  We  must  meet  no  more !" 
turned  toward  the  entrance  of  the  dell. 

Respectfully,  yet  firmly,  the  young  man  placed 
himself  in  her  path,  and  said,  "  Nay,  princess,  not 
without  an  explanation  can  I  permit  my  life's  joy 
thus  to  fiide.  Wherein  have  I  ofiended  ?  wherein 
erred  ?  That  I  have  loved  thee  fondly,  madly,  I 
confess.  That  I  was  not  utterly  without  hope  I 
acknowledge.  Men  have  even  wonhipped  the 
sun  with  altan  and  temples;  wherefore  should 
not  I  have  erected  to  thee  an  altar  in  my  afiec- 
tions  ?  to  thee,  the  sun  of  my  lonely  heart  ?" 

The  expression  of  high,  almost  stem  resolve 
which  had  gathered  on  the  features  of  the  maiden 
was  attempered  with  tenderness  as  she  listened  to 
this  appeal.  She  dared  not  look  at  the  prince, 
dared  not  meet  the  glance  which  she  knew  was 
whole-souled  and  eloquent,  but  shading  her  face 
with  her  hands  she  answered,  *<  I  am  the  betroth- 
ed of  the  Emir  Orcan.  It  was  my  father's  will, 
not  mine.    Farewell !    Oh,  farewell  forever !" 

"I  will  not  leave  thee  to  such  a  doom,"  cried 
the  youth,  passionately.  *'  How  canst  thou  mate 
with  an  infidel  ?  What  can  he  know  of  love  ?  he 
who  pillows  his  head  upon  a  scimetar,  and  is  vis- 
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ited  by  no  dreams  more  gentle  than  thoee  of 
alaughter  and  rapine  V* 

"  Will  it  be  80  very  hard,  then,  for  him  to  think 
kindly  of  me  1  Will  it  be  very  difficult  to  glide 
into  those  dreama,  that  so,  at  waking,  he  shall 
smile  instead  of  frown  ?" 

*'  Oh,  no,  no !  I  did  not  mean  that.  All  may, 
all  must  love  thee,  princess ;  but  he  is  rude,  nn- 
taught ;  he  cannot  love  thee  purely,  fervently,  in- 
tensely as  I  have  done.  And,  even  if  he  does, 
will  not  thy  thoughts  fly  back  to  the  birth-place  of 
thy  early  love  7  When  he  shall  whisper  fond  words 
in  thine  ear,  will  not  thy  answers  be,  in  truth, 
given  to  the  echoes  of  soul-breathings  that  have 
reached  thee  long  before  ?" 

"  No,  Ernest,  no  ;  for  that  would  be  treason  to 
my  husband,  treason  to  my  woman's  nature.  No, 
Earnest,  no ;  the  voice  of  duty,  like  the  Lethean 
stream,  shall  drown  my  love,  my  hope,  my  aspira- 
tions." 

"  Thou  hast  resolved  nobly,  sweet  Theodora ; 
but  oh,  thou  canst  not  forget.  Of  such  jewels  as 
thou  hast  lately  gathered  memory  makes  her  cor- 
onet, and  when  they  are  once  placed  in  the  radi- 
ant circle,  they  can  fade  no  more  forever.  Oh  V 
he  continued,  "  thou  canst  not  live  thus,  in  a 
cold,  dreary  captivity.  My  boat  is  dancing  upon 
the  waters.  No  human  power  can  prevent  es- 
cape." 

The  proud  light  gathered  in  the  maiden's  eye, 
and  the  bright  blood  flushed  to  an  angry  hue  upon 
her  cheek. 

**  Nay,  nay !"  said  the  prince ;  "  indeed,  I  meant 
not  to  ofl*end.  But  I  am  wild  with  grief.  Say 
thou  wilt  forgive  me,  and  I  will  leave  thee ;  ay, 
leave  thee  to  die.'' 

"I  do  forgive  thee,"  answered  Theodora. 
"  Forgive  me,  also,  the  pain  I  have  caused  this 
hour." 

She  bent  her  head  upon  the  turf  that  she  might 
not  see  him  depart,  and  a  moment  after  his  boat 
was  fleeing  like  a  sea-bird  over  the  sparkling 
waters. 

The  princess  returned  to  the  palace,  and  shut 
herself  in  her  apartment.  No  eye  was  upon  her 
that  long,  long  night ;  but  they  who  watched  he- 
aide  her  door  reported  that  her  ibot&lls  ceased  not 
for  a  single  moment,  and  that  they  could  distin- 
guish low,  faint  sobs  that  terrified  them  more  than 
Uie  wildest  outbreak  of  sorrow. 


A  strange  and  fearful  bridal  for  a  Christian 
maiden  was  that  of  the  fair  princess.  She  sat  on 
a  radiant  throne  with  silken  curtains  rustling 
around,  but  her  bridegroom  was  &r  away  in  his 
palace  at  Prusa.  She  was  too  sick  at  heart  to 
think  even  of  him.  Her  many  griefs  were  all 
merged  in  one  overwhelming  sense  of  suflfering. 


and  she  would  have  &inted  but  for  the  rich  in- 
cense that  swept  up  with  every  breath  of  air.  Far 
and  wide  stretched  the  soldiery,  with  the  dazzling 
sunlight  on  helmet  and  cuirass.  One  charger 
alone,  black  as  jet,  and  covered  with  jewelled  trap- 
pings, marked  the  plain  with  his  iron  hooft.  Upon 
him  sat  the  emperor  Cantacnzene,  with  blanched 
cheeks  and  lowering  brow.  The  curtains  were 
withdrawn,  but  no  priest  uttered  the  solemn  ser- 
vice, or  with  kind  looks  of  parental  tenderness  ga^e 
strength  to  the  kneeling  bride.  All  was  stately 
i^nd  cold.  There  was  no  namre,  no  warmth  even 
in  the  studied  hymeneals  chanted  to  the  sound  of 
flutes  and  trumpets.  Galleys  resplendent  with 
gold  bore  the  sad  princess  over  the  Fropontis,  and 
a  gorgeous  train  awaited  her  at  the  opposite  shore 
to  escort  her  to  the  capital.  She  asked  no  ques- 
tions, took  no  note  of  aught  that  passed  upon  her 
journey,  except  once.  When  she  saw  for  the  last 
time  the  heaving  billows  of  the  sea,  and  bade  fiire- 
well  to  its  mighty  roar,  she  wept  bitterly.  The 
free  maidens  of  her  suite  had  refused  to  accom- 
pany her,  and  as,  moment  by  moment,  that  world- 
old  music  died  away,  she  felt  the  agony  of  a  se- 
cond parting. 

The  cavalcade  rested  in  a  vast  court-yard  of 
the  palace,  which  stood  apart  from  the  throng 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  There  was  no 
bustle  or  excitement ;  nor  even  the  ordinary  noise 
of  a  great  establishment.  All  was  still,  ominously 
still,  and  no  one  was  in  sight  save  the  eunuchs 
who  grinned  from  their  stations  by  the  gateway, 
Theodora  tottered  as  she  advanced,  but  no  sooner 
had  her  foot  touched  the  platform  in  front  than  a 
gilded  door  glided  back,  and  revealed  a  world  of 
fragrance  and  beauty.  Upon  both  sides  of  the 
stream  lay  the  royal  gardens,  intermingled  with 
glade  and  dell,  with  cavern  and  thicket.  A  glance 
discovered  to  her,  amidst  much  that  was  new, 
many  familiar  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  plucking  an 
orange  bough  she  dropped  a  tear  upon  its  blossoms. 

A  portal  overlaid  with  the  richest  arabesques 
admitted  her  to  halls  with  roofs  inlaid  with  jewel- 
led stars  and  crescents  of  painted  glass,  all  glowing 
in  the  light  of  myriads  of  silver  lamps.  The  mar- 
ble floors  gave  back  the  footfall  in  subdued  and 
dreamy  music ;  the  fountains,  each  more  beautiful 
than  the  last,  filled  the  air  with  coolness  and  per- 
fume ;  and  tall  mirrors,  set  in  frames  of  gold  and 
enamel,  doubled  the  splendor.  Again  the  advanc- 
ing train  seemed  checked  by  a  noble  portal.  It 
flew  open,  however,  like  the  last,  and,  like  it, gave 
to  view  a  scene  of  enchanting  loveliness.  In  the 
centre  of  a  vast  circle  the  crystal  waters  lay  in  a 
deep  basin,  pure  and  dark  like  thoee  of  a  mountain 
lake.  The  crimson  flamingo  cast  a  rich  gleam 
upon  the  surface  from  its  ruby  wings,  while  the 
white  swan  and  silvery  heron,  watched  their  deli- 
cate reflections  as  they  floated  silently  along.    A 
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tiny  boat  was  moored  by  a  silken  ribbon  to  tbe 
alight  stem  of  an  acacia,  and  the  princess,  unloos- 
ing  it,  glided  out  from  beneath  the  trembling  tree. 
The  effect  of  the  whole,  thus*  seen,  was  in  truth 
entrancing.  The  stately,  the  gorgeous,  the  deli- 
cate were  grouped  and  clustered  with  such  exceed- 
ing art  as  to  seem  but  the  careless  work  of  nature. 
Jaanunes,  and  creepers  with  their  wealth  of  ceru- 
lean bells,  covered  miniature  porticos,  arbors  and 
trellises.  The  bean-tree  with  golden  flowers,  the 
citron  and  orange,  the  lime,  the  cypress,  end  the 
Babylonian  willow,  dipping  its  graceful  branches 
in  the  cool  flood,  shielded  their  gentler  kindred 
from  the  too  warm  glances  of  the  summer  sun,  and 
amid  the  velvet  glades  or  gay  parterres  light  min- 
arets shot  up  from  gilded  kiosks.  And  there  were 
no  sounds  to  dispel  the  magic,  save  those  breathed 
from  the  scene.  A  bird  sometimes  rustled  its 
plumage  in  its^green  shelter;  a  gazelle,  roused 
from  its  repose,  darted  into  yet  deeper  shadow ; 
and  faint  sighs  were  borne  in  the  nodding  trees 
startlingly,  like  the  faint  voice  of  a  loving  spirit. 
The  tranquil  moonbeams  gave  a  pure,  almost 
aerial  aspect  to  the  spot,  and  imparted  its  last  and 
perfect  charm.  Unwillingly  the  princess  returned 
to  the  shore.  She  looked  back  once  again  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  palace,  but  soon  even  this 
sweet  domain  was  forgotten.  Still  more  beautiful 
than  the  rooms  she  had  passed  through  were  those 
which  next  invited  examination.  She  paused  in 
the  farthest  one,  for  in  it  she  saw  reproduced  the 
saloon  where  she  had  first  seen  the  Prince  of  Paros. 
There  were  the  candelabra  of  chased  gold,  the  ex- 
quisitely carved  ceiling,  the  painted  roof,  the  dra- 
peries of  brocaded  silk  swept  back  to  admit  the 
air,  the  illuminated  manuscripts  in  their  jewelled 
caskets,  the  birds  floating  at  will  among  baskets  of 
/  flowers,  and  the  Persian  carpets,  rivalling  those 
flowers  in  their  clear  living  tints.  The  illusion 
was  perfect.  There  were  no  eastern  slaves  visi- 
ble ;  only  her  own  attendants  were  around  her  in 
their  familiar  costume.  Was  it  wist,  or  kind,  to 
recall  so  vividly  those  joyful  hours  which  had  so 
soon  fled  ?— to  bring  back  in  all  their  fearful  power, 
memories  she  had  faithfully  sought  to  banish? — to 
awaken  to  new  life  the  tortured  heart,  which  had, 
perchyce,  been  lulled  to  a  brief  rest  in  its  utter 
weariness?  She  trembled  violently,  repressed 
with  a  vigorous  eflTort  the  cry  which  had  almost 


betrayed  her  emotion,  and  passed  on  to  a  door 
which  had  remained  closed.  She  opened  it  and 
stepped  upon  a  corridor  like  that  in  which  she  had 
so  often  sat  above  the  bright  Bosphorus.  And 
there,  too,  were  Irene  and  her  companions,^oup- 
ed  as  on  that  night  when  the  prince  came  wooing 
his  beloved  with  the  magic  of  mysterious  song. 
They  spoke  not,  however,  but  putting  a  finger  upon 
the  lip  pointed  toward  the  river.  The  princess 
approached  the  balustrade,  and  below  her  lay  the 
swan-like  boat,  and  within  it  was  Prince  Ernest. 
One  cautious  stroke  of  tbe  oar  placed  him^almost 
at  her  side,  and  he  murmured  in  the  rich  Greek 
accent  so  grateful  to  the  listener's  ear,  *'  Hear  me, 
life  of  my  life.  One  step,  only'one  little  step,  and 
we  part  not  till  death  divides  us.** 

The  heart  of  the  princess  beat  quickly  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  she  conquered  the  impulse  and  answered, 
"  Never." 

Scarcely  had  she  recovered  her  composure  when 
the  Emir  was  announced.  He  advanced  slowly 
and  haughtily  at  first,  then  he  sprang  forward  and 
clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  She  unclosed  her  eyes 
and  looked  on  his  dreaded  countenance,  then  she 
bent  her  head  with  timid  joy  a  little  farther  toward 
his  manly  breast,  and  slightly  and  hesitatingly  ac- 
knowledged his  eager  kiss. 

Ah,  the  spy  who  found  in  the  hostile  city  some- 
thing better  worth  the  winning  than  towers  and 
palaces,  and  the  prince  who  came  with  music 
and  flowers,  were  tbe  same  with  tbe  proud  Emir 
who  dared  ask  the  noblest  and  loveliest  of  Western 
daughters.  It  was  a  moment  such  as  comes  but 
once  in  a  life-time,  making  itself  the  test  and  gauge 
of  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  by  filling  it  to  the 
very  utmost.  From  the  breast  of  the  chief  fled 
every  jealous  doubt,  every  disturbing  fear.  He 
had  read  a  new  page  in  the  great  book  of  human- 
ity, had  learned  there  was  that  in  woman  which 
would  keep  her  constant  to  truth  and  honor, 
though  every  chain  were  sundered  and  every  bolt 
withdrawn. 

One  hour  was  given  to  love  and  memory,  then 
the  Greek  maidens  gathered  about  their  mistress, 
slaves  thronged  the  halls,  fruits  and  sherbet  were 
circulated,  and  music,  never  long  absent  from  her 
sister  joy,  welcomed  the  princess  with  triumphal 
tones,  and  enshrined  in  fitting  numbers  this  little 
tale  of  the  Emir*s  Bride. 


LINES. 


BY      J08BFH     H.      BUTLEB. 


M T  gallant  bark  ii  on  the  tea, 
My  boat  ia  toming  by  the  shore, 

But,  loTeiy  lady,  ere  we  part. 
Give  me  thy  iDow-white  hand  once  more. 


I  would  not  draw  the  lilver  tear 
From  thoae  angelic  eyea  of  blue  ; 

I  would  not  gire  that  botom  pain, 
Sfaee  I  believe  then  lereat  me  true. 


THE    BRIEF    COURTSHIP; 


OR    MAKINO    SHOBT    WORE    OF    IT. 


B7      JAMBS      JAMESON,      JAMESTOWN. 


In  a  neat  little  hoaw,  in  a  neat  little  town, 
Higher  up  in  the  coantry,  or  elee  lower  down, 
Lived  a  reverend  bachelor,  dapper  and  gay, 
Not  young,  for  hit  hair  was  inclining  to  grey, 
Who  ■ometime  in  Spring,  tay  April  or  May, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  two, 
Took  a  ftney  'twould  be  the  beet  thing  he  could  do, 
If  he  changed  his  eitate. 
And  united  hie  fate. 
With  tome  lady  of  wit  and  money  and  tense, 
(For  the  canning  old  rogue  had  an  eye  to  the  pence, 
And  doubtlets  the  jingle 
Of  ailver  and  gold  hath  a  magical  aound ; 

While  the  touch  it  doth  tingle 
With  a  thrill  of  delight  the  ten  digito  round.) 
And  to  thought  Eliat  Onetimut  Pringle, 

Who,  warming  with  love  to  the  thinga  he  once  hated, 
And  at  auddenly  hating  hit  bletiedneat  tingle, 

Retolved  to  be  mated 
And  eqjoy  that  bleit  itate  for  which  man  wae  created. 

In  a  neighboring  dingle. 
Surrounded  by  thrubberiet,  gardena  and  treei. 

Or  whatever  you  pleate 
That  you  think  would  be  more  poetic  than  theae, 
Lived  a  maiden  lady,  fancy  free, 
Hita  Ogilvie ; 
(Theae  namet,  though  ideal, 
Blay  be  taken  at  real ;) 
Twoecoie  yean  ahe  had  teen,  or  'tia  marvel  to  me. 

And  waa  taid  to  be, 
By  her  enviout  neighbon,  conaiderably  wrinkled ; 
And  I  know  that  that  montter.  Age,  had  aprinkled, 
Here  and  there, 
Her  beautiful  hair 
With  a  little  of  that  mott  ugly  grey 
Which  tellt  but  too  plainly  the  time  of  the  day. 
No  matter  for  that.  Mitt  Ogilvie 
Good  tempered  and  wealthy  waa  eald  to  be ; 
Had  a  houte  of  her  ownj  moreover  waa  aingle, 
And  theae  were  good  thingi  thought  Oneumnt  Pringle. 

Now  Oneaimut  Pringlb  bad  got  the  impreeaion 
That  the  chance  of  poaaeeaion. 

When  a  lady*a  concerned,  her  perton  and  pune, 

To  the  paint  that  you  take  it  exact  the  revene. 
To  the  cot  in  the  dingle 
Went  Onetimut  Pringle, 

Rang  the  bell,  raited  hit  hat  an  inch  from  hit  brow, 

And  atked,  **  Can  I  tpeak  with  Mitt  Ogilvie  now  V* 

Miat  Ogilvie'a  ear  waa  remarkably  thin- 
She  caught  at  the  tound, 
And  with  pleature  profound 

Bade  her  handmaid  invite  the  gentleman  in. 
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But  Pringle,  tly  rogue,  waa  not  to  be  caught, 
And  politely  declined,  which  immediately  brought 
The  lady  herself,  tomewhat  in  \^^^ 
To  hear  what  the  gentleman  waited  to  otter. 
«  Madam,  you're  aingle  and  I  am  the  aame , 
Would  you  have  an  objection  to  taking  my  name  t 

I'm  not  an  adept  in  the  language  oflove,  

iTd^f  ."  h  wLte  of  wordt  in  tnjth,  ^o^^^ 
The  tubject't  before  you ;  adieu,  fcir  entianoef  } 
ril  call  in  a  week  ftom  thU  day  for  your  ai«wer , 
For  at  pretent  Pm  in  a  particular  hurry. 
He  vanithed ;  the  Udy,  thrown  into  a  flurry, 
Retired  to  her  room, 
To  think  o'er  her  doom. 

On  abeautlfiil  mom. 

At  ever  waa  borne 

On  the  lap  of  Aurora, 

Or  her  mother  before  her, 

In  Glen  Cottage  you'd  aee 

Mitt  OgUvie 

Rapt  in  a  fit  of  expectancy,  ..... 

With  her  eye  on  the  lawn,  the  cop«ewood  and  dmgie, 
Looking  out  for  Eliat  Onetimut  Pringle, 
Who  too  might  be  teen 
Moat  leiaurely  itepping  over  the  gnw. 
And  betwixt  you  and  me, 
Mits  Ogilvie 
Waa  at  far  from  hit  thoughtt  at  a  dip  in  the  aea. 
Bit  thoughts  at  that  moment  were  antagonistic, 
'Twixt  doctrine*  Arminian  and  those  Calviniatie; 
Some  divinet  on  tuch  pointo  are  quite  pugilistic. 
Eie  the  queition  was  settled  he  came  to  the  door. 
Rang  the  bell,  and  uplifUng  hit  hat  as  before, 
Atked  the  maid,  **  Can  I  speak  with  your  lady  once  more  T* 

In  y^n  wat  ho  pretted 
To  become,  e'er  to  briefly,  SCta  Ogilvie's  gueat 
The  lady  appeared—"  Dear  madam,"  aaid  he, 
"  Do  you  kindly  consent  my  partner  to  be  V* 
The  lady  had  feelings  in  common  with  others, 
Aunts,  nieces,  young  maidens  and  widowed  motbera, 

And  she  did  not  choose  ^ 

The  sex's  main  chance,  and  k$r  first,  to  refuse. 
After  farther  vain  efibrtt  to  get  him  inside, 

She  blushing  replied, 
**  Mr.  Pringle,  I  certainly  wish  to  be  right. 
And  would  not  the  openings  of  Providence  slight"^ 
"  flay  no  more,  most  kind  lady,  I  quite  understand  ; 
This  day  week  at  the  altar  1*11  claim  your  fair  hand. 

I  trust  you'll  be  ready ; 
Tis  a  matter  of  business,  be  punctual,"  said  he. 
The  parties  appeared  at  the  church  without  fail 
And  married  they  were,  to  shorten  the  tale. 


PREJUDICE. 


BY      MISS      C.      V.      SI8S0N* 


Thebe  are  very  few  people  uninfluenced  by  pre- 
judice. We  almost  all  have  a  cherished  hatred, 
a  **  favorite  aversion/'  a  something  against  which 
we  resolutely  shut  the  door  of  our  hearts;  or  some 
persons,  who  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  and 
certainly  without  any  on  theirs,  are  from  the  be- 
ginning disagreeable,  if  not  positively  hateful  to 
us.  Natural  benevolence,  Christian  charity  or 
politeness  may  modify  or  enable  us  to  conceal  the 
feeling,  but  it  is  still  there,  and  we  cannot  over- 
come it. 

Mr.  Francis  Damley's  prejudice  was  against 
foreigners ;  he  was  an  obstinate  but  not  an  ill-na- 
tured man,  and  seemed  really  bom  with  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  every  body  and  every  thing 
not  originating  in  **  these  United  States,"  and,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  not  indigenous  to  New 
England.  He  would  not  allow  his  children  to 
learn  any  foreign  language,  nor  would  he  intro- 
duce into  his  house  any  of  those  beautiful  and 
tasteful  articles  for  wbich  we  are  so  much  indebt- 
ed to  continental  Europe.  He  had  not  for  years 
spoken  to  his  only  sister,  because,  in  defiance  of 
his  opinion,  she  had  dared  to  unite  herself  with  a 
young  West  Indian,  with  whom,  in  their  luxurious 
home,  she  enjoyed  almost  perfect  happiness. 
Judge,  then,  his  vexation  when,  returning  in  no 
very  placid  mood  one  day  from  his  counting-room, 
he  found  his  eldest  daughter  and  a  young  friend 
of  hers  listening  with  bright  and  happy  faces  to  the 
conversation  of  an  elegant  man  who  sat  near 
them,  and  whose  dark,  oval  face,  black  eyes  and 
peculiar  accent  spoke  him  at  once  a  foreigner. 
Mr.  I^rnley  was  too  gentlemanly  to  be  rude  to  a 
stranger  in  his  own  house,  but  his  daughter's  voic^ 
trembled  when  she  introduced  Mr.  Valdenski,  nor 
was  she  surprised,  immediately  after  the  visitor's 
departure,  to  receive  her  father's  command  never 
again  to  allow  him  to  be  admitted. 

Isabelle  Damley  was  an  obedient  though  much 
indulged  child,  and  since  the  death  of  l^r  mother 
she  had  presided  at  her  father's  table  and  super- 
intended his  household  with  a  dignified  propriety 
which  won  the  esteem  and  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  From 
deference  to  her  father's  wishes  she  studiously 
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avoided  inviting  any  foreigner  to  visit  her,  and 
although  she  often  met  Mr.  Valdenski  in  society 
and  he  evidently  admired  her,  he  had  never  before 
ventured  on  a  visit  to  her. 

Accustomed  to  implicit  obedience,  and  not  see- 
ing (he  young  Pole  again  for  several  months,  Mr. 
Damley  had  forgotten  his  existence,  nor  dreamed 
for  a  moment  that  his  daughter  couid  feel  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  exile,  when  a  rumor  reach- 
ed him  of  an  attachment  between  them,  and  al- 
most immediately  after  Valdenski  himself  called  at 
the  counting-house,  soliciting  a  private  interview, 
in  which  he  urged  his  suit  with  all  a  lover's  elo- 
quence, but  alas  I  to  no  good  purpose.  Irritated 
by  the  rumor,  which,  however,  he  had  supposed  to 
be  false,  Mr.  Damley  was  even  less  disposed  than 
usual  to  hear  kindly  a  proposal  for  his  daughter's 
hand  ;  but  when  that  proposal  was  made  by  a  for- 
eigner, by  the  very  man  he  had  expressly  forbid- 
den her  to  receive,  even  as  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance, his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  after  utter- 
ing a  torrent  of  invective,  he  bade  the  astonished 
Valdenski  leave  his  presence,  and  never  presume 
to  enter  his  house  again.  Then,  seizing  bis  hat, 
he  rashed  hom$,  and  having  summoned  his  daugh- 
ter, he  reproached  her  in  the  bitterest  terms  for 
having  deceived  htm ;  for  giving  her  heart  to  one 
whom  he  hesitated  not  to  call  an  adventurer,  an 
impostor,  and  he  added,  "  How  dare  you  engage 
yourself  to  any  man  without  my  consent  7  None 
but  a  pitiful  villain,  a  mean,  fortune-hunting  for- 
eigner, would  have  bound  you  in  this  way." 

The  dark  eye  of  Isabelle  flashed,  and  her  beau- 
tiful neck  had  a  prouder  curve  even  than  its  wont, 
as  she  replied,  **  I  am  bound  by  no  promise,  neither 
have  I  in  any  way  deceived  you.  You  forbade 
my  receiving  Mr.  Valdenski  as  a  visitor,  and  un- 
til this  day  I  have  never  done  so.  He  is  no  ad- 
venturer, no  fortune  hunter,  but  a  polished,  hon- 
orable gentleman,  and  a  fine  scholar ;  his  family 

in"— 

"  What  do  you  know  about  his  family,  pray,  or 
his  scholarship  ?  And  let  me  tell  you,  the  ability  to 
pay  pretty  compliments  to  a  silly  woman  doesn't 
make  a  gentleman.  But  tell  me  where  you  have- 
seen  the  fellow,  if  not  in  your  own  home." 
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"  We  have  met  often  during  the  winter  at  the 
houses  of  all  our  acquaintances ;  but,  remember- 
ing  your  prohibition,  I  for  a  long  time  avoided 
him,  until  within  the  last  month,  when  I  have  been 
too  happy  in  his  society  to  dread  your  displeasure, 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  you  would  but  become  ac- 
quainted with  him,  you  would  forget  your  un- 
friendly feelings  and  like  him  as  much  as  every 
one  else  does." 

"  And  for  what,  pray,  does  every  one  else  like 
him?'*  sneered  the  irritated  Mr.  Damley;  "not 
for  his  wealth  I  certainly.  All  America  is  a  sort  of 
poor-house  for  indigent  Europeans,  who  are  com- 
ing upon  us  like  swarms  of  locusts,  and  I  suppose 
he  is  like  the  rest  of  the  proud  beggars,  thinking 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  labor,  yet  very  willing  to 
accept  a  fortune  from  any  fool  of  an  American 
who  will  bestow  it  on  him,  even  with  the  trifling 
encumbrance  of  a  wife.  No  child  of  mine  shall 
ever  unite  herself  with  such  a  one,  or  if  she  does 
from  that  moment  she  is  my  child  no  longer,  and 
though  she  starved  at  my  door,  I  would  neither 
pity  nor  relieve  her.'* 

The  warm  young  heart  of  Isabelle  sank,  for 
she  knew  her  fether's  determined  will ;  she  knew, 
too,  that  to  contradict  him,  to  repeat  her  assertions 
of  ber  lover's  honor  and  worth,  would  only  pro- 
voke her  parent  to  say  yet  more  bitter  things 
against  him — things  which  might,  in  a  moment, 
•compel  her  to  choose  between  the  love  that  had 
•blessed  her  infancy  and  that  which  had  crept  into 
iher  heart  within  the  last  few  months;  and  she 
fltood  before  him  pale  and  silent,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  grieved  surprise  on  her  beautiful  features, 
which  at  length  softened  her  father,  who  drew 
her  toward  him  with  a  gentle  look,  saying, 

"  You  do  not  love  him,  my  Isabelle ;  you  could 
not  leave  your  old  doting  father  for  a  stranger. 
Oh,  tell  rae  that  you  do  not  love  him." 

Isabelle  wound  her  arms  about  him,  hiding  her 
tearful  face  on  his  bosom,  and  for  a  moment  felt 
that  no  love  coald  be  to  her  like  his  who  had  ca- 
ressed her  in  infancy,  petted  her  in  girlhood,  and 
who  seemed  almost  to  have  given  her,  in  her  sweet 
womanhood,  the  place  in  his  heart  once  filled  by 
her  mother — that  mother  so  loved,  so  mourned  by 
"both.  Then  came  a  memory  of  Valdenski,  with 
"his  eloquent  eyes  and  voice  of  music,  and  again 
*her  heart  ^acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  she 
•murmured  half  unconsciously, 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  do  love  him.  Forgive  me,  dear 
fiither,  but  I  must  love  him,  and  you  will  not  for- 
bid mc?" 

"Forbid  you!  yes — ^for  I  would  rather  have 
seen  you  in  your  coffin  than  'have  heard  you  say 
you  love  him,  and  would  sooner  take  your  life 
with  my  own  hand  than  give  yon.  to  him  at  the 
altar."  And  he  left  her  almost  aa  abruptly  as  ha 
iiad  come  to  her. 


Poor  Isabelle  !  her  brothers  were  too  young  to 
counsel  her ;  her  sister,  the  petted  darling  of  the 
household,  was  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery,  and 
she  had  no  female  friend  to  whom  she  habitually 
told  every  thought  of  her  heart,  for  her  mother 
had  been  her  only  confidant,  and  since  she  died 
her  child  had  felt  that  to  no  other  could  she  lift 
the  veil  of  that  inner  temple.  Perhaps  it  was  for- 
tunate that  Isabelle  had  no  confidant ;  it  is  so  in 
most  cases,  if  we  would  but  believe  it.  The  talk- 
ing with  one  who  loves  and  sympathizes  with  us 
i|;i  our  sorrow  is  pleasant  and  a  relief  to  a  bur- 
dened heart ;  but  it  is  not  heart-strengthening ; 
it  does  not  nerve  the  spirit  to  bear  its  burden ; 
and  I  believe  if  we  never  spoke  to  any  one  of  a 
disappointment,  if  we  never  allowed  ourselves  to 
think  of  it,  but  sternly  and  resolutely  put  it  away 
as  often  as  it  intruded,  we  would  not  have  in  the 
world  one  half  so  much  of  misery,  or  nearly  so 
many  broken  hearts. 

We  all  have  a  part  to  play  in  life's  great  drama, 
and  Isabelle  Damley,  like  most  of  us,  found  hers 
no  easy  one.  She  had  no  thought  of  resisting  her 
father's  will;  she  knew  all  the  bitternesii  of  his 
hatred  to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  and  conld 
not  endure  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  living  under 
his  curse ;  besides,  she  knew  how  much  his  daily 
happiness  depended  on  her  unobtrusive,  afiection- 
ate  attentions ;  how  her  young  brothers  looked  to 
her  for  sympathy  and  kindness,  which  she  only 
conld  give  them ;  she  felt  how  necessary  she  was 
to  her  almost  baby-sister,  and  remembering  her 
promise  to  their  dying  mother,  to  be  mother,  sis- 
ter, friend  to  the  little  helpless  one,  she  resolved 
to  put  away  from  her  heart  the  new  love  which 
had  made  life  seem  so  beautiful,  and  to  look  for 
contentment,  if  not  happiness,  in  the  home  of 
which  she  was  the  light  and  life. 

Mortified,  disappointed,  heart-crushed,  for  a 
time  Valdenski  seemed  reckless  of  life,  but  at 
length  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  a  friend  to  enter 
into  a  copartnership  and  locate  themselves  in  some 
"young  city  of  the  West,"  where  talent  and  en- 
terprise were  sure  to  bring  fame  and  fortune.  In- 
difierent  to  success,  the  young  Pole  commenced 
practice  as  a  lawyer  in  Michigan,  where  he  had 
many  clients  and  soon  acquired  celebrity,  ^me 
fortunate  land  purchases  made  him  in  a  short  time 
rich,  and  gave  him  an  influence  which  even  in  that 
comparatively  new  country  his  talents  would  hard 
ly  have  commanded.  But  what  was  fame  to  him 
without  her  he  loved  to  rejoice  at  it  1  what  were 
wealth  and  influence  without  her  to  share  and  en- 
joy them  ? 

Meanwhile  she,  the  dutiful  child  of  an  irritable, 
prejudiced  old  man,  dragged  on  a  wearisome  ex- 
istence, embittered  by  the  now  firequent  reproaches 
of  her  parent,  that  she  no  longer  gilded  his  home 
with  the  sunshine  of  a  light,  cheerful  heart.  There 
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were  at  first  whispers  of  unfortunate  speculations 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Damley,  then  hia  payments 
were  not  so  prompt,  hia  note  was  not  so  readily 
taken  as  in  former  days,  and  the  deep  anxiety  he 
evinced  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  Western  lands 
was  evidence  to  the  wise  in  such  matters,  of  his 
embarrassments.  At  length  the  crisis  came,  and, 
unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  assigned  his 
property  and  came  home  to  his  children  a  ruined, 
spirit- broken  man. 

Now  were  Isabelle's  energies  tasked  to  the  ut- 
termost; it  was  hers  to  counsel,  to  comfort,  to  as^ 
sist — all.  Her  elder  brother  had  been  for  several 
years  in  the  navy  ;  the  younger  one  was  destined 
for  the  counting-house,  and  preparing  himself  ac- 
cordingly ;  her  sister  was  just  advancing  from  girl 
to  womanhood,  with  a  delicate,  child*like  love- 
liness, more  winning,  more  interesting  than  the 
colder,  prouder  beauty  of  Iss belle.  As  yet  Ger- 
trude had  known  no  sorrow ;  her  sister  had  shield- 
ed her  with  a  mother's  anxious  watchfulness,  her 
brothers  had  ever  made  her  an  idol,  and  even  her 
father,  so  crabbed  "  to  others,  was  gentle  to  her." 
The  world  into  which  she  was  just  introduced  had 
welcomed  her  with  delight,  and  there  were  al- 
ready several  candidates  for  her  heart  and  hand. 
How  will  she  bear  the  change  7  how  will  she,  so 
lapped  in  luxury  from  her  birth,  endure  the  priva- 
tions, the  mortifications  of  poverty  1 — were  ques- 
tions which  Isabelle  asked  herself  as  often  as  she 
thought  of  the  beautiful  being  upon  whose  sunny 
life-path  so  dark  a  shadow  had  suddenly  fallen — 
questions  which  time  only  could  answer. 

One  day  Mr.  Darnley  informed  Isabelle  of  his 
intention  to  set  oil'  immediately  for  Wisconsin, 
where  he  had  purchased  large  tracts  of  land,  his 
title  to  which  was  disputed,  and  some  of  which 
had  been  claimed  by  "  the  government"  for  taxes, 
although  he  had  regularly  paid  to  the  uttermost  ev- 
ery farthing  of  tax  levied  thereon.  He  thought  by 
being  himself  on  the  premises  he  might  recover  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  sums  he  had  expended ;  and, 
unheeding  his  advanced  years  and  weakened  en- 
ergies, he  determined  to  go  out,  promising  himself 
to  return  for  his  daughters  if  he  saw  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  providing  for  them  there.  Finding  (as 
usual)  all  entreaty  vain  to  turn  their  father  from 
his  purpose,  Isabelle  and  Gertrude  busied  them- 
selves in  preparations  for  his  comfort ;  and  so  un- 
happy and  irritable  had  misfortune  made  him, 
that  each  in  her  heart  felt  his  departure  to  be  a 
relief.  For  a  time  he  bore  the  fatigues  of  travel- 
ling very  well,  but  when  compelled  to  quit  the 
stage-coach  and  go  on  horseback  alone,  over  vast 
extents  of  prairie  or  through  deep  primeval  forests, 
depending  for  rest  and  shelter  at  night  on  finding 
the  cabin  of  a  squatter,  health  and  spirits  failed, 
and  he  bitterly  lamented  having  left-  his  home, 
which,  though  far  from  being  the  paradise  wealth 


and  affection  had  once  made  it,  was  yet  an  Eden 
of  Edens,  compared  to  the  quarters  he  was  now 
obliged  to  be  contented  with.  He  had  with  some 
difficulty  arranged  his  afiiairs  in  Wisconsin,  recov- 
ering a  part  of  his  losses,  and  convinced  himself 
of  the  utter  uselessness  of  trying  to  do  more,  be- 
fore he  decided  to  go  to  Michigan,  in  order  to 
collect,  if  he  could,  some  notes  he  held  against 
several  gentlemen  in  Detroit  for  lands  bought  and 
sold  by  them  and  him  merely  on  speculation. 
Long  before  reaching  Detroit,  however,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  lay  for  several 
weeks  in  the  hut  of  a  beaver-hunter,  unable  even 
to  turn  in  his  bed  without  assistance. 

Poor  old  man !  his  bitterest  enemy  need  wish 
him  no  more  direful  fate  ;  yet  even  in  that  lone 
cabin  was  he  kindly  and  tenderly  nursed,  for  the 
old  hunter  had  a  warm,  generous  heart,  and  be- 
sides, he  almost  worshipped  *'  the  young  squire," 
who  had  brought  the  invalid  to  his  dwelling. 

In  making  his  circuit  as  judge  of  the  court  of 
the  territory,  "  Squire"  Valdenski  had  drawn  up 
his  horse  under  some  tall  trees  which  shaded  a 
little  spring,  and  was  unpacking  his  wallet  with 
the  impatience  of  one  who  has  Hdden  long  and 
hard  since  breaking  his  fast,  when  his  quick  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  low  moans,  as  of  pain  and 
weakness,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  began  an 
eager  search  for  the  sufferer.  In  a  few  seconds 
he  saw  a  man  lying  upon  the  ground,  while  his 
horse,  a  powerful  animal  that  had  apparently  been 
hard-ridden,  as  if  his  master  would  fain  have 
reached  some  desired  haven  before  yielding  to  ill- 
ness, or  whatever  it  was  which  prostrated  him, 
grazed  quietly  by.  To  advance  immediately,  to 
raise  the  stranger  from  the  ground,  making  eager 
inquiries  the  while  as  to  how  he  came  there,  was 
to  Valdenski  the  work  of  a  moment ;  then,  find- 
ing the  old  man  unable  to  speak  or  even  move 
though  not  having  received  any  outward  injury, 
the  determination  to  take  him  to  the  cabin  of  the 
hunter  was  suddenly  formed,  and  as  promptly  ex- 
ecuted as  circumstances  would  permit.  Some- 
thing in  the  stranger's  face  seemed  familiar  to 
Valdenski,  but  the  cares  and  vexations  of  several 
years,  and  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  change  wrought  in  his  appearance  by 
present  illness,  might  have  prevented  any  one,  who 
had  known  Mr.  Darnley  as  the  prosperous  mer- 
chant in  New  York,  recognizing  him  in  the  road- 
soiled,  care-worn,  apparently  dying  traveller  in 
the  Western  forest.  A  few  moments'  ecrutiny  of 
the  features,  however,  was  enough ;  and  though 
for  a  single  instant  Valdenski  remembered  the 
misery  that  hard>bearled  old  man  had  caused  him, 
he  was  too  generous,  too  manly  to  encourage  a 
feeling  of  resentment  against  one  so  helpless,  and 
so,  throughout  that  long  and  dangerous  illness, 
he  ministered,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  suffer 
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el's  wants,  making  the  hat  bis  "  head  qaartets," 
and  riding  many  a  weary  mile  after  a  court-ses- 
sion to  return  and  relieve  the  anxious  watch  of  the 
hunter  by  the  bed  of  the  patient.  From  ttiat  bed 
Mr.  Darnley  rose,  "a  wiser  and  better  man." 
He  had  time  for  much  and  earnest  thought  during 
the  tedious  days  of  conyalescence,  and  he  saw  too 
plainly  how  his  own  unchecked  will,  his  own  un- 
conquered  prejudices,  his  obstinate  adherence  to 
his  own  opinion,  had  beien  the  cause  of  much  of 
his  own  suffering,  and  of  all  the  misery  he  had 
brought  on  his  daughter  and  on  the  noble-hearted 
man  he  had  hated  and  condemned  for  no  reason 
only  that  he  was  bom  in  a  foreign  land. 

Isabelle  bad  heard  of  her  ialher'a  illness,  and 
that  he  was  recovering  under  the  care  of  kind 
friends  he  had  found ;  and  she  was  anxiously  ex- 
pecting his  return,  or  a  letter  to  inform  her  when 
he  might  be  expected,  when  one  morning,  as  she 
and  Gertrude  lingeivd  sadly  over  their  scarcely 
tasted  breakfast,  the  door  behind  her  opened  sud- 
denly, and,  turning  to  see  who  was  the  intruder. 
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she  found  herself  clasped  in  her  father's  arms. 
No  sooner  had  he  released  her  than  her  hand  was 
grasped  with  an  eagerness,  and  her  name  uttered 
in  a  tone  that  sent  the  warm  blood  from  her  heart 
to  her  cheek,  and  gave  a  light  to  her  eye  that  had 
not  globed  there  for  many  months. 

They  were  a  happy  party,  thus  to  meet,  after 
all  their  trials,  in  that  quiet  little  shaded  room, 
where  they  might  tell  all  the  hoarded  feelings  of 
their  loving  hearts,  all  the  hopes,  fears  and  regreta 
which  swelled  them,  with  no  curious,  intruding 
eyes  to  observe  their  emotion  ;  perhaps  happier  in 
that  first  moment  of  reunion  and  reconciliation 
than  when,  three  months  afterward.  Judge  Val- 
denski  introduced  his  fair  and  elegant  bride  to  the 
refined  and  fashionable  Detroit  circle  of  which  he 
was  almost  the  idol,  and  her  father,  with  the  beau- 
tiful Gertrude  hanging  on  his  arm,  smiled  with  a 
proud  pleasure  at  the  courteous  deference  paid  by 
all  to  the  man  he  had  so  nearly  made  a  victim  to 
his  "  pet  prejudice." 


THE    IVY. 
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UsAUTirnii  plant,  cltftpingthe  rained  tower 

That  Time  hath  wrecked,  and  venturing  fearlcM  up 

Into  the  frosty  6ky,  haet  Ibou  a  heart 

For  constant  fri«Dd«hip,  that  thou  thus  dost  dare 

Peril,  and  storm,  and  wiuler*i  tyranny, 

With  clian£(«!csB  z<  al  ? 

The  lonely  iihaft  that  fulln 
From  ill  hi-jh  place,  lliou  in  thy  pitying  arras 
Dost  wind  einbracins,  ila  di^j^inted  stones 
Knitting  with  thy  strong  rcot-work,  like  a  mesh 
Of  living  nerves. 

The  brown  and  gnarled  trunk, 
Whoic  henrt  the  worm  hath  eaten,  thou  dost  deck 
As  fur  its  bridal,  hiding  every  seam 
And  wrinkle  with  thy  broidered  drapery. 
The  broken  column,  *mid  the  de*ert  sands, 
Where  dim  aniiquity  hath  dozed  so  long, 
Thst  slow  oblivion  «tole  the  date  away 
Which  history  a«ks  in  vain,  thou  still  dost  gird 
And  cherish,  as  a  tender  wife,  who  loves 
Best  when  all  else  forsake. 

'Twas  swoet  to  sit 
Deneith  thy  shade,  and  mark  thee  closely  wrap 
The  castellated  dome*  of  the  old  world ; 
For  tbottffh,  witbin,  do  habitants  were  found 


Save  nobMue  bats,  or  the  grey,  boding  owl, 
Uttering  her  nightly  abriek,  yet  thou,  ontired, 
Didst  do  thy  pleasant  work  of  charity, 
Feeding  the  glad  birds  wiib  thy  berries  sere, 
Thot  thickly  nested  *mid  thy  niches  greea. 
Art  thou  a  Chriatian,  ivy,  thus  to  clothe 
The  naked,  and  the  broken  heart  to  bind, 
And  bless  the  old  and  cheer  the  desolate  1 
A  teacher  sure  thou  art,  and  shouldst  be  ranked 
Among  the  few  who  by  example  teach. 
Making  a  text-book  of  their  own  strong  heart 
And  blameless  life. 

And  should  we  linger  here, 
Till  our  props  fall  around  us,  and  each  roee 
Fades  in  pur  grasp,  oh  !  might  one  friend  remain. 
Food  and  unchanged  like  thee,  we  scaree  should  heed 
Tlie  touch  of  wasting  time. 

And  should  aome  stone 
Or  funeral  column  chronicle  our  name, 
Root  on  our  grave,  and  wreatlie  it,  reaching  forth 
Thy  freshly  lustrous  leaf,  and  showing  all 
The  young  who  wander  theie,  how  to  be  true 
In  love,  and  pitiful  to  woe,  and  kind 
To  hoary  age,  and  with  unswerring  heart 
Do  good  to  those  who  render  naught  again. 
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Don't  mention  it  again  for  your  life.** 

"  No,  of  couTBe  not.  The  least  said  about  snch 
things  the  better." 

•*  Don't  for  the  world.  I  hare  told  you'in  perfect 
confidence,  and  yon  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I 
have  breathed  it.  I  wouldn't  have  it  get  out  for 
any  consideration." 

"  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  I  shall  not  al- 
lude to  the  subject." 

"  I  merely  told  you  because  I  knew  you  were  a 
friend  and  would  let  it  go  no  farther.  But  would 
you  have  thought  it?" 

"  I  certainly  am  very  much  surprised." 

"  So  am  I.    But  when  things  pass  right  before  « 
your  eyes  and  ears,  there  is  no  gainsaying  them." 

"  No.    Seeing  is  said  to  be  believing." 

"Ofcourseitis." 

"  Bat,  Mrs.  Grimes,  are  you  very  sure  that  yon 
heard  aright  V* 

**  I  am  positive,  Mrs.  Raynor.  It  occurred  only 
an  hour  ago,  and  the  whole  thing  is  distinctly  re- 
membered. I  (^lled  in  to  see  Mrs.  Comegys,  and 
while  I  was  there  the  bundle  of  goods  came  home. 
I  was  present  when  she  opened  it,  and  she  showed 
me  the  lawn  dress  it  contained.  There  were 
twelve  yards  in  it.  '  I  must  see  if  there  is  good 
measure/  she  said,  and  she  got  a  yard*stick 
and  measured  it  off.  There  were  fifteen  yards 
instead  of  twelve.  '  How  is  this?'  she  remarked. 
'  I  am  sure  I  paid  for  only  twelve  yards,  and  here 
are  fifteen.'  The  yard-stick  was  applied  again. 
There  was  no  mistake  ;  the  lawn  measured  fifteen 
yards.  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  sur- 
plus  ?'  I  asked.  *  Keep  it,  of  course/  said  Mrs. 
Comegys.  *  There  is  just  enongh  to  make  little 
Julia  a  frock.  Won't  she  look  sweet  in  it  ?*  I 
was  so  confounded  that  I  couldn't  say  a  word. 
Indeed,  I  could  hardly  look  her  in  the  face.  At 
first  I  thought  of  calling  her  attention  to  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  act ;  but  then  I  reflected  that,  as  it 
was  none  of  my  business,  I  might  get  her  ill-will 
for  meddling  in  what  didn't  concern  me." 

*'  And  you  really  think,  then,  that  she  meant 
to  keep  the  three  yards  without'paying  for  them?" 

<*  Oh,  certainly  !    But  then  I  wouldn't  say  any 
thing  about  it  for  the  world.    I  wouldn't  name  it, 
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on  any  consideration.    Of  course  you  will  not  re- 
peat it." 

*<  No.  If  I  cannot  find  any  good  to  tell  of  my 
friends,  I  try  to  refrain  from  saying  any  thing  evil." 

"  A  most  excellent  rule,  Mrs.  Raynor,  and  one 
that  I  always  follow.  I  never  speak  evil  of  my 
friends,  for  it  always  does  more  barm  than  good. 
No  one  can  say  that  I  ever  tried  to  injure  another." 

*'  I  hope  Mrs.  Comegys  thought  better  of  the 
matter,  upon  reflection,"  said  Mrs.  Raynor. 

"  So  do  I.  Bat  I  am  afraid  not.  Two  or  three 
little  things  occur  to  me  now,  that  I  have  seen  in 
my  intercourse  with  her,  which  go  to  satisfy  my 
mind  that  her  moral  perceptions  are  not  the  most 
refined  in  the  world.  Still,  I  wouldn't  allude  to 
them  for  the  world.  Mrs.  Comegys  is  a  pleasant 
friend,  and  much  esteemed  by  every  one.  It  could 
do  no  good  to  spread  this  matter  abroad,  but 
harm." 

After  repeating  over  and  over  again  her  in- 
junction to  Mrs.  Raynor  not  to  repeat  a  word  of 
what  she  had  told  her,  Mrs.  Grimes  bade  this  lady, 
upon  whom  she  had  called,  good  morning,  and 
went  on  her  way.  Ten  minutes  afterward  she 
was  In  the  parlor  of  an  acquaintance,  named  Mrs. 
Florence,  entertaining  her  with  the  gossip  she  had 
picked  up  since  their  last  meeting.  She  had  not 
been  there  long,  before,  lowering  her  voice,  she 
said  in  a  confidential  way — 

"  I  was  at  Mrs.  Comegys's  to-day,  and  saw  some 
thing  that  amazed  me  beyond  every  thing." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes.  You  will  be  astonished  when  you  hear 
it.  Suppose  you  had  purchased  a  dress  and  paid 
for  a  certain  number  of  yards  ;  and  when  the  dress 
was  sent  home,  you  should  find  that  the  store- 
keeper had  made  a  mistake  and  sent  yon  three  or 
four  yards  more  than  you  had  settled  for.  What 
would  yon  do  1" 

**  Send  it  back  of  course." 

"Of  course.  So  say  L  To  act  di&rently 
would  not  be  honest.    Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  It  would  not  be  honest  for  me." 

"  No,  nor  for  any  one.  Now,  would  yon  have 
believed  it  ?  Mtb.  Comegys  not  only  thinks  but 
acts  diflerently." 
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*  "  You   moat   be    mistaken,   certainly,    Mrs. 
Grifflea." 

'*  Seeing  is  believing,  Mra.  Florence." 

"  So  it  is  said,  bat  I  coald  hardly  believe  my 
eyes  against  Mrs.  Comegya's  integrity  of  character. 
I  think  I  ought  to  know  her  well,  for  we  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  for  years.*' 

"  And  I  thought  I  knew  her,  too.  Bat  it  seems 
that  I  was  mistaken." 

Mrs.  Grimes  tlien  repeated  the  story  of  the  lawn 
dress. 

"  Gracions  me !  Can  it  be  possible  V*  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Florence.    "  I  can  hardly  credit  it** 

'*  It  occurred  just  as  I  tell  you.  But  Mrs.  Flo- 
rence, you  mustn't  tell  it  again  for  the  world. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  you  io  the  strictest  confi- 
dence. But  I  need  hardly  say  this  to  you,  for  I 
know  how  discreet  you  are." 

"  I  shall  not  mention  it." 

"  It  coald  do  no  good." 

"  None  in  the  world. 

"  Isn't  it  surprising,  that  a  woman  who  is  as 
well  off  in  the  world  as  Mrs.  Comegys  should  stoop 
to  a  petty  act  like  this?" 
It  is,  certainly." 

Perhaps  there  is  something  wrong  here  "  and 
Mrs.  Grimes  placed  her  finger  upon  her  forehead 
and  looked  sober. 

"  How  do  you  mean  V*  asked  the  friend. 

"  You've  heard  of  people's  having  a  dishonest 
monomania.  Don't  you  remember  the  case  of 
Mra.  Y r 

"  Very  well." 

"  She  had  every  thing  that  heart  could  wish. 
Her  husband  was  rich,  and  let  her  have  as  much 
money  as  she  wanted.  I  wish  we  could  all  say 
that,  Mra.  Florence,  don't  you?" 

'*  It  would  be  very  pleasant,  certainly,  to  have 
as  much  money  as  we  wanted." 

'*  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mra.  Y had 

such  a  propensity  to  take  things  not  her  own,  that 
she  never  went  into  a  dry-goods  store  without 
purloining  something,  and  rarely  took  tea  with  a 
friend  without  slipping  a  tea-spoon  in  her  pocket. 

Mr.  Y had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  her, 

and,  in  several  cases,  paid  handsomely  to  induce 
parties  disposed  to  prosecute  her  for  a  thief  to  let 
the  matter  drop.  Now,  do  you  know  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  Mra.  Comegys  is  afflict- 
ed in  this  way.  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  it 
were  so." 

"  Hardly." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  as  I  suspect.  A  number  of 
suspicions  circumstances  have  happened  when  she 
has  been  about,  that  this  would  explain.  But  for 
your  life,  Mra.  Florence,  don't  repeat  this  to  any 
mortal  I" 

*'  I  shall  certainly  not  speak  of  it,  Mra.  Grimes. 
It  is  too  serious  a  matter.    I  wish  I  had  not  heard 


it,  for  I  can  never  feel  toward  Mra.  Comegys  as  I 
have  done.  She  is  a  very  pleasant  woman,  and 
one  with  whom  it  is  always  agreeable  and  profita- 
ble to  spend  an  hour." 

"  It  is  a  little  matter  after  all,"  remarked  Mis. 
Grimes,  '*  and  perhaps  we  treat  it  too  seriously." 

"11^  should  never  think  lightly  of  dishonest 
practices,  Mra.  Grimes.  Whoever  is  dishonest  in 
Utile  things  will  be  dishonest  in  great  things,  if  a 
good  opportunity  offer.  Mra.  Comegys  can  never 
be  to  me  what  she  has  been.  That  is  impoosi- 
ble." 

»  Of  course  you  will  not  speak  of  it  again." 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  of  that." 

A  few  days  afterward  Mra.  Raynor  made  a 
call  upon  a  friend,  who  said  to  her, 

'*  Have  you  beard  about  Mrs.  Comegys  ?" 

"What  about  her?" 

**  I  supposed  you  knew  iu  Fve  heard  it  from 
half  a  dozen  persons.  It  is  said  that  Perkins, 
through  a  mistake  of  one  of  his  clerks,  sent  her 
home  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  lawn  more 
than  she  had  paid  for,  and  that,  instead  of  sending 
it  back,  she  kept  it  and  made  it  up  for  her  chil- 
dren. Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  trick  for  an 
honest  woman  to  do  ?" 

*'I  don't  think  any  honest  woman  would  be 
guilty  of  such  an  act.  Yes,  I  heard  of  it  a  few 
days  ago,  as  a  great  secret,  and  have  not  mention- 
ed it  to  a  living  soul." 

"  Secret  ?  Bless  me !  It  is  no  secieL  It  is  in 
every  one's  mouth." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  I  must  say  that  Mn.  Grimes 
has  been  very  indiscreet." 

"  Mra.  Grimes !  Did  it  oome  from  her  in  the 
first  place?" 

*'  Yes.  She  told  me  that  she  was  present  when 
the  lawn  came  home,  and  saw  Mra.  Comegys 
measure  it,  and  heard  her  say  that  she  meant  to 
keep  it." 

"  Which  she  has  done.  For  I  saw  her  in  the 
street  yesterday  with  a  beautiful  new  lawn,  and 
her  little  Julia  was  with  her,  wearing  one  precisely 
like  iL"  ^ 

"  How  any  woman  can  do  so  is  more  than  I 
can  underatand." 

'*  So  it  is,  Mra.  Raynor.  Just  to  think  of  dress- 
ing your  child  up  in  a  frock  as  good  as  stolen ! 
Isn't  it  dreadful?" 

« It  is,  indeed." 

"  Mra.  Comegys  is  not  an  honest  woman.  That 
is  clear.  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  the  first  trick 
of  the  kind  of  which  she  has  been  guilty.  They 
say  she  has  a  natural  propensity  to  take  things 
that  are  not  her  own." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that." 

"  Nor  can  I.  But  it's  no  harder  to  believe  this 
than  to  believe  that  she  would  cheat  Perkins  out 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  lawn.    It's  a  pity  ;  for 
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MiB.  Comegyi,  in  evefy  thing  elae, »  certftinly  a 
Ytry  nice  woman.  In  fact*  I  don't  know  any 
one  whom  I  viait  with  so  much  pUasore." 

Thus  the  circle  of  detraction  widened,  until 
there  waa  scarcely  a  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Comegye,  near  or  remote,  who  had  not  heard  the 
story  of  her  having  cheated  a  dry 'good*  dealer 
out  of  several  yards  of  lawn.  Three,  it  had  at 
first  been  alleged;  bnt  the  most  common  version 
of  the  story  made  it  fifteen  or  twenty.  Meantime, 
Mrs.  Comegys  remained  in  entire  ignorance  of 
what  was  alleged  against  her,  although  she  noti- 
ced, in  two  or  three  of  her  acqaaintances,  a  tri- 
fling coldness  that  struck  her  as  rather  singular. 

One  day  her  husband,  seeing  that  she  looked 
quite  sober,  said — 

**  Yon  seem  doll  to-day,  dear.  Don't  you  ieel 
well  V 

"  Yes,  I  feel  aa  well  as  osual,  in  body." 

"But not  in  mind?" 

'*  I  do  not  feel  qoite  comfortable  in  mind,  cer- 
tainly, though  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  seri- 
ous cause  of  uneasiness." 

« Though  a  alight  cause  exists^  May  I  ask 
what  it  is?" 

"It  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than  that  I  was 
coolly  cut  by  an  old  friend  to-day,  whom  I  met^j 
in  a  Btore  on  Chestnut  Street.  And  as  she  is  a 
woman  that  I  highly  esteem,  both  for  the  excel- 
lence of  her  character  and  the  agreeable  qualities, 
as  a  friend,  that  she  possesses,  I  cannot  but  feel  a 
Utile  bad  about  it.  If  she  were  one  of  that  capri- 
cious class  who  get  offended  with  you,  once  a 
month,  for  no  juat  cause  whatever,  I  should  not 
care  a  fig. «  But  Mrs.  Markle  is  a  woman  of  char- 
acter, good  sense  and  good  feeling,  whose  friend- 
ship I  have  always*  prized." 

"  Was  it  Mrs.  Markle  ]"  said  the  husband,  with 
some  surprise. 

•^  Yes." 

**  What  can  possibly  be  the  cause  V* 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Have  you  thought  over  every  thing?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  turned  and  turned  the  matter  in 
my  mind,  but  can  imagine  no  reason  why  she,  of 
all  others,  should  treat  me  coolly." 

"  Have  you  never  spoken  of  her  in  a  way  to 
have  your  words  misinterpreted  by  some  evil  mind- 
ed person — Mrs.  Grimes  for  instance—whose 
memory  or  moral  sense,  one  or  the  other,  is  very 
dull  ?" 

*'  I  have  never  spoken  of  her  to  any  one,  except 
in  terms  of  praise.  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  for 
I  look  upon  her  as  one  of  the  most  feultless  wo- 
men I  know." 

**  She  has  at  least  shown  that  she  possesses  one 
fault." 

**  What  is  that  ?*' 

« If  she  has  heard  any  thing  against  you  of 


a  character  so  seriona  aa  to  make  her  wish  to  give 
up  your  acquaintance,  she  should  at  least  have 
given  you  the  chance  of  defending  yourself  before 
condemning  you." 

« I  think  that,  myself." 

('  It  may  be  that  she  did  not  see  you,"  Mr.  Co- 
megys suggested. 

"  She  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  nodded  with 
cold  formality." 

**  Perhaps  her  mind  was  abstracted." 

**  It  might  have  been  so.  Mine  would  have 
been  very  abstracted,  indeed,  to  keep  me  from 
a  more  cordial  recognition  of  a  friend." 

"  How  would  it  do  to  call  and  see  her?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that.  But  my  feel- 
ings naturally  oppose  it.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  done  any  thing  to  merit  a  withdrawal  of 
the  friendly  sentiments  she  has  held  toward  me ; 
still,  if  she  wishes  to  withdraw  them,  my  pride  says, 
let  her  do  so." 

<*  But  pride,  you  know,  is  hot  always  the  best 
adviser." 

**  No.  Perhaps  the  less  regard  we  pay  to  its 
promptings  the  better." 

"  I  think  so.'l 

« It's  rather  awkward  to  go  to  a  person  and  ask 
why  you  have  been  treated  coldly." 

*'  I  know  it  fa.  But  in  a  choice  of  evils,  is  it  not 
alwsys  wisest  to  choose  the  least  7" 

**  Bnt  is  any  one's  bad  opinion  of  yotf;  if  it  be 
not  correctly  formed,  an  evil?'*  "^  ' 

"Certainly  it  is." 

*'  I  don't  know.  I  have  a  kind  of  independence 
about  me  which  says, '  let  people  think  what  they 
please,  so  that  you  are  conscious  of  no  wrong.' " 

**  Indifference  to  the  world's  good  or  bad  opin- 
ion is  all  very  well,"  replied  the  husband,  "  if  the 
world  will  misjudge  us.  Still,  as  any  thing  that 
prejudices  the  minds  of  people  against  us  tends  to 
destroy  our  usefulness,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  all 
proper  care  of  our  reputations,  even  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  little  feeling  in  doing  so." 

Thus  argued  with  by  her  husband,  Mra.  Co- 
megys, after  turnings  the  matter  over  in  her  mind, 
finally  concluded  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Msrkle. 
It  was  a  pretty  hard  trial  for  her,  but,  urged  on  by 
a  sense  of  right,  she  called  upon  her  two  or  three 
days  after  having  been  treated  so  coldly.  She 
sent  up  her  name  by  the  servant.  In  about  &ve 
minutes  itlrs.  Markle  descended  to  the  parlor, 
where  her  visitor  was  awaiting  her,  and  met  her 
in  a  reserved  and  formal  manner,  that  was  alto- 
gether unlike  her  former  cordiality.  It  was  as 
much  as  Mrs.  Comegys  could  do  to  keep  from 
retiring  instantly,  nnd  without  a  word,  from  the 
house.  But  she  compelled  herself  to  go  through 
with  what  she  had  begun.  Mrs.  Markle  did, 
indeed,  offer  her  hand  ;  or  rather  the  tips  of  her 
fingers ;  which  Mrs.  Comegys,  hi  mere  recipro- 
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catioD  of  the  formality,  aeoepted.    Thenetma  an 
emiMrraaaing  pauae,  after  which  the  latter  said— 

**  I  aee  that  I  wa«  not  miataken  in  aupponng 
that  there  waa  a  marked  coldneaa  in  yonr  manaer 
at  oar  laat  meeting." 

Mra.  Markle  inclined  her  head  alightly. 

**  Of  course  there  is  a  cause  for  this.  May  I,  in 
justice  to  myself  aa  well  aa  othera,  inquire  what 
itisT 

"  I  did  not  suppose  yon  would  preas  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject/'  replied  Mrs.  Markle.  "But  as 
you  have  done  ao,  you  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
an  anawer." 

There  came  another  pause,  after  which,  with  a 
disturbed  voice,  Mra.  Markle  said«- 

"  For  some  time  I  have  heard  a  mmor  in  regard 
to  you,  that  I  could  not  credit.  Of  late  it  has 
been  so  often  repeated  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  ascertain  its  truth  or  falsehood.  On  tracing, 
with  some  labor,  the  report  to  ita  origin,  I  am 
grieved  to  find  that  it  is  too  true." 

"  Pleaae  say  what  it  is,"  aaid  Mrs.  Comegys, 
in  a  firm  voice. 

"  It  is  said  that  you  bought  a  dress  at  a  dry 
goods  store  in  this  city,  and  that  on  its  being  sent 
home,  there  proved  to  be  some  yarda  more  in  the 
piece  of  gooda  than  you  paid  for,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  returning  what  was  not  your  own,  you 
kept  it  and  had  it  made  up  for  one  of  your  chil- 
dren.*\t». 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Comegys  instantly  became 
like  crimson ;  and  she  turned  her  head  away  to 
hide  the  confusion  into  which  this  unexpected  al- 
legation had  thrown  her.  As  soon  as  ahe  could 
command  her  voice,  ahe  aaid — 

*'  You  will,  of  course,  give  me  the  author  of 
this  charge." 

"  You  are  entitled  to  know,  I  suppoae,"  replied 
Mra.  Markle.  *'  The  person  who  originated  this  re- 
port is  Mrs.  Grimes.  And  she  says  that  she  was 
present  when  the  dress  was  sent  home.  That 
you  measured  it  in  her  presence,  and  that,  fii^ding 
there  were  several  yards  over,  you  declared  your  in- 
tention to  keep  it  and  make  of  it  a  frock  for  your  lit- 
tle girl.  And,  moreover,  that  she  saw  Julia  wear- 
ing a  frock  afterward,  exactly  like  the  pattern  of 
the  one  you  had,  which  she  well  remembers. 
This  seems  to  me  pretty  conclusive  evidence. 
At  least  it  was  so  to  my  mind,  and  I  acted  ac- 
cordingly." 

Mra.  Comegys  sat,  for  the  full  space  of  a  minute, 
with-  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  without  speaking. 
When  she  looked  up,  the  flush  that  had  covered 
her  face  was  gone.  It  was  very  pale,  instead. 
Rising  from  her  chair,  she  bowed  formally,  and 
without  saying  a  word,  withdrew. 

"  Ah  me  !  Isn't  it  sad  V*  murmured  Mrs.  Mar- 
kle, as  she  heard  the  street  door  close  upon  her 
visitor.    *'  So  much  that  is  agreeable  and  excel- 


lent, all  dimmed  by  the  want  of  principle.  It 
aeems  hardly  credible  that  a  woman,  with  every 
thing  she  needs,  oould  act  diahoneatiy  for  ao 
small  a  matter.  Three  yards  of  lawn  against  in- 
tegrity of  character !  What  a  price  to  aet  upon 
virtue  !*• 

Not  more  than  half  an  hour  afker  the  departure 
of  Mre.  Comegya,  Mra.  Grimes  cftUed  in  to  see 
Mra.  Markle. 

"  I  hope,"  ahe  said,  shortly  after  ahe  was  seated, 
<'  that  you  won't  say  a  word  about  what  I  told 
you,  a  few  days  ago.  I  ahouldn't  have  opened  my 
lipa  on  the  subject  if  you  hadn't  asked  me  about  it. 
I  only  mentioned  it  in  the  first  place  to  a  friend  in 
whom  I  had  the  greateat  confidence  in  the  world. 
She  haa  told  aome  one,  very  improperly,  for  it  was 
imparted  to  her  as  a  secret,  and  in  that  way  it  has 
been  spread  abroad.  I  regret  it  exceedingly,  for  I 
would  be  the  lost  person  in  the  world  to  say  a 
word  to  injure  any  one.  I  am  particularly  guarded 
in  thia." 

<*  If  it's  the  truth,  Mrs.  Grimes,  I  don't  see  that 
you  need  be  so  anxious  about  keeping  it  a  secret," 
returned  Mrs.  Markle. 

*'  The  truth !  Think  I  would  utter  a  word  that 
was  nol  the  troth  T 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  you  would .  I  be- 
lieve that  what  you  told  in  regard  to  Mra.  Co- 
megya was  the  fact." 

"  That  it  waa.  But,  then,  it  will  do  no  good  to 
make  a  disturbance  about  it.  What  has  made  me 
call,  in  to  see  you  is  this.  •  Some  one  told  me  that 
in  consequence  of  this  matter  you  had  dropped  the 
acquaintance  of  Mra.  Comegys." 

"It  is  true.  I  cannot  associate,* on  intimate 
terms,  with  a  woman  wholacka  honest  principles." 

'*  But  don't  you  see  that  tfiis  will  bring  mattere 
to  a  head,  and  that  I  shall  be  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position  ?" 

"  You  are  ready  to  adhere  to  your  statement  in 
regard  to  Mrs.  Comegys?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  !  I  have  told  nothing  but  the 
truth.  But  still,  you  can  see  that  it  will  make  me 
feel  exceedingly  unpleasant." 

<*  Things  of  this  kind  are  never  very  agreeable, 
I  know,  Mrs.  Grimes.  fcStill  we  must  act  as  we 
think  right,  let  what  will  follow.  Mra.  Comegys 
haa  already  called  upon  me  to  ask  an  explanation 
of  my  conduct  toward  her." 

"She  has!"  Mre.  Grimes  seemed  sadly  dis- 
tressed.   "  What  did  you  aay  to  her  7" 

"  I  told  her  just  what  I  had  heard." 

"  Did  she  ask  your  author?"  Mra.  Crimea  waa 
almost  pale  with  suspense. 

"  She  did." 

" Of  couree  you  didn't  mention  my  name?" 

"  She  asked  the  author  of  the  charge,  and  I  na- 
med you." 

"Oh  dear!  Mrs.  Markle.    I  wish  you  hadn't 
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done  that.  I  ahftll  be  involved  in  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  get  the  reputation  of  a  tattler  and 
misebieteaker.    What  did  the  nyV* 

"  Not  one  word." 

"  8fae  didn't  deny  it  f  ' 

"  No." 

"  Of  eonree  she  eovld  not.  Well,  that  is  some 
aatialaction  at  least.  She  might  have  denied  it, 
and  tried  to  make  me  out  a  liar,  and  there  would 
have  been  plenty  to  believe  her  word  against  mine. 
I  am  glad  she  didn't  deny  it.  She  didn't  say  a 
word  V* 

«  No." 

"Did  she  look  guihyr 

**  You  wonid  have  thought  so,  if  yon  had  seen 
her." 

"  What  did  she  do  ?•» 

"  She  sat  with  her  eyes  npon  the  floor,  and  then 
rose  up,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  left  the 
house." 

"I  wish  she  had  said  something.  It  would 
have  been  a  satisfiiction  to  know  what  she 
thought.  Bat  I  suppose  the  poor  woman  was  so 
utterly  confounded  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
say." 

**  So  it  appeared  to  roe.  She  was  completely 
stunned.  I  really  pitied  her  from  my  heart.  But 
want  of  principle  should  never  be  countenanced. 
If  we  are  to  have  social  integrity,  we  must  mark, 
with  appropriate  condemnation,  all  deviations 
therefrom.  It  is  exceedingly  painful  to  me  to  act 
as  I  have  done,  but  the  path  of  duty  was  before 
me,  and  I  walked  in  it  without  faltering." 

Mrs.  Grimes  was  neither  so  clear-sighted,  nor 
so  well  satisfied  with  what  she  had  done,  as  all 
this.  She  left  the  house  of  Mrs.  Markle,  feeling 
very  unhappy.  Although  she  had  been  using  her 
little  unruly  member  agoinst  Mrs.  Comegys  with 
due  industry,  she  was  all  the  while  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  her,  visiting  at  her  house  and 
being  visited.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  that 
she  had  taken  tea  and  spent  an  evening  with  her. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Grimes  was  deliberately  hypocritical, 
but  she  had  a  free  tongue,  and  like  too  many  in 
society,  more  cautious  about  what  they  said  than 
she,  much  better  pleased  to  see  evil  than  good  in 
a  neighbor.  There  are  very  few  of  us,  perhaps, 
who  have  not  something  of  this  fault  in  us — an 
exceedingly  bad  fault,  by  the  way.  It  seems  to 
arise  from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  imperfec- 
tions, and  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  making  the  dis- 
covery that  others  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
we  are. 

Two  days  after  Mrs.  Comegys  had  called  upon 
Mrs.  Markle  to  ask  for  explanations,  the  latter  re- 
ceived a  note  in  the  following  words  :^ 

"MiDAH, — I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
acted  according  (o  your  own  views  of  right,  in   . 


dropping,  as  suddenly  as  yon  have  done,  the  ae- 
quaintanoe  of  an  old  friend.  I^erhaps,  if  you  had 
called  upon  me  and  asked  explanations,  you  might 
have  done  a  little  differently.  My  present  object 
in  addressing  you  is  to  ask,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
that  you  will  call  at  my  house  to-morrow  at 
twelve  o'clock.  I  think  that  I  am  at  least  enti- 
tled to  apeak  a  word  in  my  own  defence.  After 
yon  have  heard  that,  I  shall  not  complain  of  any 
course  you  may  think  it  right  to  pursue. 

Anna  Comeots." 

Mrs.  Markle  could  do  no  less  than  call  as  she 
had  been  desired  to  do.  At  twelve  o'clock  she 
rang  the  bell  at  Mrs.  Comegys's  door,  and  was 
shown  into  the  parlor,  where,  to  her  no  small  sur- 
prise, she  found  about  twenty  ladies,  all  ac- 
quaintances, assembled,  Mrs.  Grimes  among  the 
number.  In  about  ten  minutes  Mrs.  Comegys 
came  into  the  room,  her  countenance  wearing  s 
calm  but  sober  aspect.  She  bowed  slightly,  but 
was  not  cordial  toward,  or  familiar  with,  any 
one  present.  Without  pause  or  formality,  she 
said — 

*' Ladies,  I  have  learned,  within  a  few  days, 
very  greatly  to  my  8^Q»rise  and  grief,  that  there  is 
a  report  freely  circulated  among  my  friends,  inju- 
rious to  my  character  as  a  woman  of  honest  prin- 
ciples. I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
those  with  whom  this  report  is  familiar,  and  have 
invited  all  such  to  be  here  to-day.  I  learn,  from 
several  sources,  that  the  report  originated  with 
Mrs.  Grimes,  and  that  she  has  been  very  industri- 
ous in  circulating  it  to  my  injury." 

"  Perhaps  you  wrong  Mrs.  Grimes  there,"  spoke 
up  Mrs.  Markle.  «  She  did  not  mention  it  to  me 
until  I  inquired  of  her  if  the  report  I  had  beard 
was  true.  And  then  she  told  me  that  she  had 
never  told  it  to  but  a  single  individual,  in  con- 
fidence, and  that  she  had  inadvertently  alluded  to 
it,  and  thus  let  it  become  common  report.  So  I 
think  that  Mrs.  Grimes  cannot  justly  be  charged 
with  having  sought  to  circulate  the  matter  to  your 
injury." 

"  Very  well,  we  will  see  how  far  that  statement 
is  correct,"  said  Mm.  Comegys.  **  Did  she  men- 
tion the  subject  to  you,  Mrs.  Raynor?" 

"She  did,"  replied  Mrs.  Raynor.  "But  in 
strict  confidence,  and  enjoining  it  upon  me  not  to 
mention  it  to  any 'one,  as  she  had  no  wish  to  in- 
jure you." 

"  Did  you  tell  it  to  any  one  V* 

"  No.  It  was  but  a  little  while  afterward  that 
it  was  told  to  me  by  some  one  else." 

"  Was  it  mentioned  to  you,  Mrs.  Florence  ?" 
proceeded  Mrs.  Comegys,  turning  to  another  of 
the  ladies  present. 

"  It  was,  ma'am." 
By  Mrs.  Grimes?" 
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"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  la  confidence,  I  mppote  Y* 

**  1  vfBM  requested  to  Bay  nothing  about  it,  for 
fear  that  it  might  create  an  nn£avoiable  inpiewioa 
in  regard  to  you." 

**  Very  weli ;  there  are  tyro  already.  How  was 
it  in  your  case,  Mis.  Wheeler  7" 

This  lady  answered  as  the  othen  liad  done. 
The  question  was  then  put  to  each  lady  in  the 
room,  when  it  appeared  that,  out  of  the  twenty, 
fifleen  had  received  their  information  on  the  sub- 
ject direct  from  Mrs.  Qrimes,  and  that  upon  eve- 
ry one  secrecy  had  been  ei^ioiAed»  although  not  in 
•very  case  maintained. 

"  So  it  seems,  Mrs.  MarUe,"  said  Mrs.  Qorae- 
gys,  after  she  had  finished  her  inquiries,  "  that 
Mrs.  Grimes  has,  as  I  alleged,  industriously  drcu- 
lated  this  matter  to  my  ii^ury." 

"  It  certainly  appears  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Mar- 
kle,  coldly. 

Thus  brought  into  a  comer.  Mis.  Grimes  bris- 
tled up  like  certain  animals  which  are  good  at 
running  and  skulking,  but  which,  when  fairly  trap- 
ped, fight  desperately. 

"  Telling  it  to  a  thousand  is  not  half  as  bad  ss 
doing  it,  Mrs.  Comegys,"  she  said,  angrily.  '*  You 
needn't  try  to  screen  youiielf  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  your  wrong  doings,  by  raising  a  hue  and 
cry  against  me.  Go  to  the  fact,  madam !  Go  to 
the  fact,  and  stand  alongside  of  what  you  have 
done." 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  about  doing  that,  Bfji. 
Grimes.    Pray,  what  have  I  done  ?" 

*'  It  is  very  strange  that  you  should  ask,  ma- 
dam." 

"  But  I  am  charged,  I  learn,  ¥rith  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  soeiety  ;  'and  you  are  the 
author  of  the  charge.     What  is  the  crime  V* 

"  If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  yon,  I  will  teil  you. 
I  was  at  your  house  when  the  pattern  of  the  lawn 
dress  you  now  have  on  was  sent  home.  You 
measured  it  in  my  presence,  and  there  were  sev- 
eral yards  in  it  more  than  yon  had  bought  and 
paid  for"— 

"How  many r 

Mrs.  Grimes  looked  oonfiised  and  stanmiered 
out, 

'*  I  do  not  now  exactly  remember." 

"  How  many  did  she  tell  you,  Mrs.  Raynor?" 

'*  She  said  there  were  three  yards." 

"And  you,  Mrs.  Fisher  1" 

"Six  yards." 

"  And  you,  Mrs.  Florence  1" 

"  Fifteen  yards,  I  think." 

"Oh,  no,  Mis.  Florence ;  yon  are  entirely  mis- 
taken. You  misunderstood  me,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes 
in  extreme  perturbation. 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  that  is  my  present  unpres- 
sion,"  replied  Mrs.  Florence. 


'<  That  will  do,"  said  Mn.  Comegys.  "  Mn. 
Grimes  can  now  go  oo  witJi  hex  answer  to  my 
inquiry.  I  will  remark,  lioweverf  that  the  over- 
plus was  just  two  yards." 

"  Then  you  admit  that  the  lawa  overran  what 
you  had  paid  for?" 

"  Certainly  I  do.    It  orema  just  two  yards." 

"  Very  well.  One  yard  or  a  doxen,  the  prioci* 
pie  is  just  ths  same.  I  asked  you  what  yon  meim 
to  do  with  it,  and  yon  replied,  *  keep  it  of  coane.' 
Do  you  deny  that  r 

"  No.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  did  say  so,  for  it 
was  my  intention  to  keep  it." 

"  Without  paying  for  it?"  asked  Mn.  Markle. 

Mrs.  Comegys  looked  steadily  into  the  face  of 
her  interrogator  for  some  moments,  a  flush  opon 
her  cheek,  and  an  indignant  light  in  her  eye. 
Then,  without  replying  to  the  question,  ahe  etep- 
ped  to  the  wall  and  rang  the  parlor  bell.  In  a 
few  moments  a  servant  came  in. 

"  Aak  the  gentleman  in  the  dining  room  if  be 
will  be  kind  enough  to  step  here."  In  a  little  while 
a  step  was  heard  along  the  passage,  and  then  a 
young  man  entered. 

"  You  are  a  clerk  in  Mr.  PerkiniTs  store  r  said 
Mrs.  Comegys. 

"  Yes,  ma*am." 

"  You  remember  my  buying  this  lawn  dreaa  at 
your  store?*' 

"  Very  well,  ma'am.  I  should  foigei  &  good 
many  incidents  before  I  forgot  thst." 

"  What  impressed  it  upon  yoar  memory  T 

"This  circumstance.  I  was  very  much  harried 
at  the  time  when  you  bought  it,  and,  in  measuring 
it  off,  made  a  mistake  against  myself  of  two  yards. 
There  should  have  been  four  dresses  in  the  piece. 
One  had  been  sold  previous  to  yours.  Not  long 
after  your  dress  had  been  sent  home,  two  ladia 
came  into  the  store  and  chose  each  a  dress  from 
the  same  pattern.  On  measuring  the  piece,  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  two  yards  short,  and  lost  toe 
sale  of  the  dresses  in  consequence,  as  the  ladies 
wished  them  alike.  An  hour  afterward  foa 
called  to  say  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  and  sent 
you  home  two  yards  more  than  you  had  paid  for; 
but  that,  as  you  liked  the  pattern  very  much,  yoa 
would  keep  it  and  buy  two  yards  more  for  a  dress 
for  your  little  girl. 

"  Yes ;  that  is  exactly  the  truth  in  regard  w 

the  dress.    I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  S >  "'^ 

the  trouble  I  have  given  you.    I  will  not  keep  yw 
any  longer." 

The  young  man  bowed  and  withdrew. 

The  ladies  immediately  gathered  around  Mrs- 
Comegys,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  ^'^^"J 
for  a  moment  entertained  the  idea  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  wrong,  while  Mrs.  Grimes  took  re- 
fuge in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"I  have  but  one  cause  of  complaint  against  you 
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all/'nid  the  iDJured  lady,  <' and  it  ia  this.  A 
charge  of  ao  seriooa  a  nature  ahoold  never  have 
been  made  a  sabject  of  common  report  withont 
my  being  offered  a  chance  to  defend  myaelf.  Xa 
for  Mrs.  Grimes,  I  can  readily  understand  how 
she  fell  into  the  error  she  did.  But  she  never 
would  have  fallen  into  it,  if  she  had  not  been  more 
willing  to  think  evil  than  good  of  her  friends.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  hurt  her,  but  to  state  a  tiuth  that 
it  may  be  well  for  her,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
reat  of  us,  to  lay  to  heart.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
speak  evil  of  another,  and  should  never  be  done 
except  on  the  most  unequivocal  evidenoe.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  say  to  Mrs.  Grimes  that 
I  would  pay  for  the  lawn ;  diat  I  supposed  she  or 


any  one  else  would  have  inferred,  when  I  said  I 
would  keep  it." 

A  great  deal  was  said  by  all  parties,  and  many 
apologies  were  made.  Mrs.  Grimes  was  particu- 
larly humble,  and  begged  all  present  to  forgive 
and  forget  what  was  past.  She  knew,  she  said, 
that  she  was  apt  to  Ulk ;  it  was  a  failing  with 
her  which  she  would  try  to  coAect.  But  that  she 
didn't  mean  to  do  any  one  harm. 

As  to  the  latter  averment,  it  can  be  believed  or 
not  as  suits  every  one's  fancy.  All  conoenied  in 
this  a&ir  felt  that  they  had  received  a  lesson  they 
would  not  soon  forget.  And  we  doubt  not  that 
some  of  our  readers  might  lay  it  to  heart  with 
great  advantage  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  others. 
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Bardi  there  were  in  ancient  time, 
Of  tuneful  eoule  and  meilow  rhyme ; 
Birde  whote  harps  of  lofty  itrain 
O'er  the  nniTene  held  reign. 

PaJaoe  lofty,  Jowly  cot, 
Echoed  to  the  aBtintrere  note; 
Merry  banda  at  twilfght't  boor. 
Danced  to  lay  of  troubadour. 

Gallant  deedi  of  warrion  bold, 
With  ymce  and  harp  the  minatrel  told ; 
Eye  of  Ught  and  heart  of  fire 
Kindled  at  hie  quirerinf  lyre. 

Deadly  war  and  tourney  fay 
Sanf  he  in  hia  thrlUinf  lay ; 
Sang  of  cfaieAalna  long  departed, 
Waniora  good  and  gallant  hearted ; 

Bang  of  ladye  fair  and  bright, 
Loyal  to  her  choten  knight. 
Him  who  bore  her  badge  on  high, 
Sworn  to  guard  the  pledge  or  die. 

Fleaaant  waa  the  minatrera  lot, 
In  kingly  hall  or  peaaant'i  cot; 
If  hia  stay  were  ahort  or  long, 
Muaic  paid  it  with  a  aong. 

Historian  of  chiTalry, 
Chronicler  of  lore  was  he ; 


Messenger  of  ki^ightly  worth, 
Wandered  he  o*er  all  the  earth. 

In  the  halls  of  sunny  France, 
Led  his  harp  the  festive  dance. 
Or  beneath  the  clustering  vine, 
On  the  banks  of  oastled  Bhine. 

England,  in  her  meny  time, 
Benrd  him  harp^tring's  joyous  ekiase 
Tell  the  deeds  of  Biehard*s  band, 
In  the  wan  of  Holy  Land. 

Oft  was  the  miastrel  asked  to  tell. 
If  some  warrior  knight  wete  well ; 
Hard  the  task  for  him  to  say, 
••He  baa  perished  in  the  Iny.** 

Then  his  harp  with  mournfiil  atrain, 
Dirge-like  for  the  gallant  slain. 
Weeping  that  the  brave  should  die. 
Paid  a  tributary  sigh. 

Vanished  like  the  days  of  jore. 
The  meny  minstrels  are  no  more; 
Like  the  knighti  who  woke  their  aong. 
Earth  has  held  their  last  one  long. 

Peace  to  their  gkdsoaie  memoriea ! 
May  balmy  winds  and  sunny  skiee 
Cover  wtth  nature*i  richest  flowers. 
The  grave-eods  of  the  troubadours ! 
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''In  auminer,'*  says  an  imaginatire  friend,  "the  traw  alwayi  talk  to  me. 


o 


Swirr  YoiisaB  in  the  tree-tops, 

Shall  I  tell  thee  what  they  say, 
When  the  rammer  breeKe*  *mong  them 

Keep  the  glouy  leave*  io  play  1 
Shall  I  tell  thee  how  they  whisper 

To  my  poet  ear  alone, 
As  I  wander  in  the  greenwood 

Ere  the  summer  day  has  flown  1 

Hark !  hear  you  not  the  murmnr 

Of  a  thousand  happy  streams. 
That  are  flashing  in  the  sunlight 

With  their  many  diamond  gleams  1 
The  Toices  in  the  tree-tops 

Tell  me  bow  they  pass  along 
From  their  fountain  in  the  hillside, 

Till  Ihey  gather  deep  and  strong ; 
How  they  bear  a  bieiiing  with  them 

To  the  lands  through  which  they  glide, 
Where  the  harvest  fields  are  sloping 

To  their  blue  and  brimming  tide. 
And  they  tell  m^  how  the  brooklets 

In  the  emerald  grass  are  singing, 
While  the  butterfly  above  them 

Its  airy  way  is  winging ; 
Bow  the  waterfalls  are  dashing 

0*er  the  rocks  with  all  their  might, 
And  liUle  rilia  are  flashing 

In  the  cheerful  uMrning  light. 
Oh  !  the  voicea  in  the  tree- tops. 

They  whisper  unto  me 
Of  the  glorious  world  of  waters. 

That  are  rowing  glad  and  firee. 

List !  another  voice  is  speaking— 

*Tis  the  spirit  of  the  flowers ; 
It  tells  me  they  are  blushing 

In  the  gardens  and  the  bowers ; 
That  the  tolip  is  unfolding 

Her  many  colored  leaves, 
And  the  lily's  stately  chalice 

Evening's  pearly  drop  receives ; 
How  the  Jessamine  is  breathing 

Throogh  the  enaement  where  it  grows, 
And  the  violet's  odor  minglinf 

With  the  perfume  of  the  rote  ; 
How  the  lily  of  the  valley 

Cbimeth  all  her  fairy  bells. 
And  the  south  wind  loves  to  dally 

Wlien  her  mystic  moaic  swells. 
Oh  !  the  voice  among  the  tree-tops, 

It  whispers  of  the  earth, 
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All  bright  with  dewy  flowers, 
That  with  summer  have  their  birth. 

In  the  gardens,  fields  and  uplands, 
Through  the  forests,  on  the  lea, 

In  beauty  they  are  bloommg, 
Baith  the  spirit  unto  me. 

There  is  yet  another  whisper. 

And  it  seemeth  me  to  say — 
List  the  soft  and  pleasant  murmurs 

Of  the  summer  winds  at  play : 
We  have  come  from  distant  iriands, 
-    With  their  climes  of  softest  balm  ; 
We  have  revelled  'mid  the  orange  grove 

And  'mong  the  leaves  of  palm  ; 
We  have  been  whore  ships  were  roving. 

We  have  kissed  the  crested  waves, 
Through  the  desert  we  have  wandered. 

And  the  silent  place  of  graves ; 
*Mid  the  haunts  of  song  and  story, 

By  the  palaces  of  old. 
O'er  the  field  of  death  asd  glory, 

Where  the  hermit's  heads  are  told. 
List  our  voices,  list  our  voices. 

We  are  rovers  of  the  sea, 
.  And  we  come  with  tales  of  ocean. 

And  of  distant  lands  to  thee. 


One  other  voice  is  waking 

In  the  tree-tops  o'er  my  head. 
And  methinks  it  ever  cometh, 

From  the  loved  and  holy  dead. 
Oh !  pensively  it  sigheth, 

With  a  sweet  but  mournful  tone, 
And  the  sadness  of  its  spirit 

Finds  an  echo  io  my  own. 
It  tells  me  the  departed 

Are  a-near  me  even  now, 
Though  a  mortal's  clouded  vision 

May  not  scan  an  angel's  brow. 
And  I  hear  them  softly  speaking 

Of  the  sunshine  and  repose. 
Whore  an  endless  summer  reigneth. 

And  where  life's  pore  river  flows. 
And  I  seek  the  forest  shadows. 

At  the  stilly  noon  of  day. 
To  listen  what  the  voicea 

In  the  tree-tops  seem  to  say. 
Oh,  sweet  and  gentle  voices ! 

Through  tlie  golden  summer  hoaie. 
Still  whisper  me  of  angels, 

And  of  waters,  winds  and  flowers. 


RETKIBUTION. 
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FART    II. 

"  There  is  not  a  houie  io  the  land  but  has  its  tragedy  to  tell — there  is  not  a  chamber  that  has  not  been  stained  by  bitter 

and  paasionate  tears — there  is  hardly  one  human  heart  that  has  not  within  itself  its  own  tale  of  rommce.*' 

Jamu, 


CHAPTER    I. 

*'  Bows  the  fair  lady  her  light  tresses  low- 
Faster  the  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow." 

Mr».  O»go0d. 

Thbsb  yean  have  fled  since  the  death  of  Mrs. 
St.  John.  It  is  evening.  Lights  are  flashing  from 
the  windows  of  the  old  bail,  and  gleaming  far 
out  among  the  dark  foliage  of  the  venerable 
trees. 

Once  more  those  gates  unclose,  and  a  bridal 
carriage  passes  through.  The  servants  are  all  as* 
sembled  to  receive  their  future  mistress,  yet  we 
see  no  familiar  face  among  them,  none  wont  to 
do  so  cheerfully  the  bidding  of  the  former  dwellers 
there.  But,  leaning  against  one  of  the  massive 
stone  columns,  is  the  Italian,  Villenoi,  that  he 
may  be  in  readiness  to  hand  the  young  bride  from 
the  carriage.  As  it  drew  up,  however,  St.  John 
sprang  quickly  out,  and  slightly  motioning  Ville- 
noi  aside,  himself  lifted  the  fair  form  of  his  bride. 
He  saw  not,  as  he  did  so,  the  dark  frown  which 
gathered  on  the  brow  of  the  Italian,  or  the  glitter 
of  that  hateful  eye.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  her  head  to 
the  assembled  domestics,  the  lady  passed  on  and 
entered  the  drawing*room. 

Is  it  Claire  whom  St.  John  now  clasps  to  his 
bosom?  No,  it  is  not  Claire.  A  fairer,  more 
delicate  being  it  is  who  now  clings  tremblingly 
to  his  arm,  and  glances  half  timidly  around  the 
apartment — that  apartment  so  gloomy  and  chill, 
despite  its  blaze  of  light  and  the  odor  of  many 
flowers. 

*<  Welcome,  my  own  sweet  wife ;  welcome  to 
love  and  happiness  !**  exclaimed  St.  John.  "  With 
you,  my  dearest  Agnes,  joy  and  gladness  will 
once  more  visit  these  walls." 

The  tones  of  Agnes  were  cold  as  she  replied, 
and  on  her  fine  features  there  was  no  answering 
glow  of  rapture. 

"  I  thank  yon,  Hubert.  I  am  your  wife,  and  as 
such  bound  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  your 
home  happy .^ 


"And  is  it  ever  duty,  cold,  formal  duty  which 
is  to  prompt  your  eflbrts  V*  exclaimed  St.  John, 
passionately.  "Ah!  Agnes,"  he  continued,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  before  her  and  clasping  her  hands 
to  his  bosom,  **  love  me ;  let  me  feel  there  is  one 
heart  can  love  me ;  let  my  tears,  my  devotion,  my 
tenderness,  claim  a  warmer  feeling  than  duty. 
Answer  me,  Agnes ;  give  me  some  hope  that  I 
may  one  day  be  blessed  with  your  afiection." 
A  tear  trembled  on  the  cheek  of  the  bride. 
"  Hubert,**  she  answered,  "  I  have  never  con- 
cealed, my  feelings;  you  have  been  kind  to  my 
father,  whose  gratitude  stands  pledged  by  the  hand 
of  his  child.  I  too  am  grateful.  It  grieves  me 
that  I  cannot  return  your  love ;  you  knew  this  be- 
fore we  stood  at  the  altar.  I  may  seem  cold,  but 
I  cannot  feign  what  I  do  not  feel.  Again  I  say, 
it  is  my  duty  to  make  your  home  happy,  and  I 
shall  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  to  do  so.  I  beseech 
you,  Hubert,  let  not  this  subject  again  be  men- 
tioned between  us." 

St.  John  started  to  his  feet,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments rapidly  paced  the  room  ;  then,  stopping  be- 
fore her,  he  said : 

"  You  have  spoken  frankly,  Agnes,  and  I  thank 
you.  I  hoped  your  seeming  indifierence  proceed- 
ed from  timidity ;  that,  when  once  my  wife,  I 
should  find  my  afliections  reciprocated.  The  illu- 
sion is  over.  I  shall  still  try  to  win  your  love, 
your  pity ;  yes,  even  your  pity  were  a  balm  to  my 
wretchedness.  Agnes,  I  am  indeed  a  wretch; 
these  walls'* — he  stopped,  then  seizing  her  hand 
he  cried,  "  Agnes,  to  know  that  I  am  an  object  of 
indifierence,  perhaps  aversion  to  you,  almost  mad- 
dens me !  Good  God,  Agnes,  what  if  I  confess  my 
crimes!  what  if  I  confess  myself" — 

At  that  moment  Villenoi  glided  into  the  room 
through  one  of  the  windows  which  led  out  upon 
the  piazza,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  St.  John. 

*'  May  I  not  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
charming  bride?*'  he  asked,  with  the  softest  of 
voices. 
A  deep  fi'own   gathered  on  the  brow  of  St. 

John ;  he  seemed  evidently  prepared  to  resent  this 
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intrusion,  when  his  eye  encountered  the  sharp,  keen 
glance  of  Villenoi. 

Why  should  he  quail  and  thus  shrink  before  it  ? 

In  a  moment  his  whole  demeanor  changed.  With 
great  apparent  sincerity  he  introduced  thd  Ital- 
ian to  Agnes  as  his  dearest  friend,  who  would  al- 
ways, he  was  delighted  to  say,  form  one  of  their 
happy  domestic  circle. 

A  lively  conversation  was  soon  established ,  in 
which,  however,  the  bride  bore  little  share.  She 
could  not  recover  from  the  agitation  which  the  in- 
coherent and  dreadful  words  of  her  husband  had 
caused,  while,  as  she  noted  the  countenance  and 
bearing  of  Villenoi,  she  formed  an  opinion  of  him 
little  flattering  to  his  merits. 

Does  it  not  appear  that  St.  John  is  already  re- 
ceiving the  just  punishment  of  perfidy  and  false- 
hood T  He  loves — loves  ardently,  sincerely—- yet 
the  only  pnre  feeling  which  perhaps  his  heart  haa 
ever  known  is  crushed  by  the  indiffereace  of  its 
object,  for  Agnes  has  confessed  herself  no  willing 
bride.  In  the  pangs  of  vnrequitted  love,  then,  let 
him  remember  poor  Claire  Lenoir ! 

As  briefly  as  possible  the  leading  events  of  the 
last  three  years,  necessary  to  elucidate  the  story, 
shall  be  made  known  to  (he  reader. 


CHAPTER    II. 

^  Wild  wore  the  wealthy  mact«r*t  moods  and  itronge, 
Am  one  whoie  bamor  found  iti  food  in  change.** 

JfewTimon. 

From  the  day  of  his  mother's  death  a  greater 
change  than  ever  took  place  in  St.  John.  Wheth- 
er it  was  grief  with  which  this  sadden  bereavement 
had  filled  him,  remorse  at  the  sorrow  which  he 
knew  he  had  caused  her,  or  the  stings  of  conscience 
that  the  event  which  his  wicked  thoughts  had  so 
often  fixed  upon  had  now  come  to  pass,  none 
might  know.  Yet  ail  enjoyment,  or  desire  for 
eqjojrment,  was  at  an  end.  Pleasure  in  her  most 
alluring  garb  now  had  no  charms  for  him.  The 
happiness,  the  freedom  he  had  so  long  coveted, 
were  phantoms  all.  His  countenance  became 
haggard,  his  eye  sunken,  his  manners  wild  and 
disturbed.  Neighbors  and  friends  strove  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  lethargy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  but 
he  steadily  repelled  all  their  kind  advances.  As 
great  was  the  change  in  the  Italian. 

Villenoi  gradually  assomed  almost  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  estate,  and  lorded  it  well,  so  well  that 
in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  every  old  do- 
mestic of  the  family,  some  even  who  had  served 
the  grand&ther  of  the  present  heir,  was  dismissed. 
Strange  to  say,  Hubert  made  no  remonstranoest 
but  on  the  contrary  appeared  to  acquiesce  fully  in 
these  movements.  And  more  than  this,  it  was 
whispered  that  St.  John  himself  appeared  mora 


under  the  control  of  the  Italian  than  waa  befitting 
his  station,  which  waa  attributed  to  many  causes ; 
the  most  generally  received  was,  however,  that  in 
the  life  of  dissipation  which  he  had  led  abroad,  he 
had  by  some  mesns  fiillen  into  the  power  of  Ville* 
noi,  and  was  now  afraid  to  check  his  insolent  de- 
meanor, lest  some  disgraceful  secret  should  be 
disclosed  in  consequence.  Whatever  the  reason, 
it  was  efTectnal. 

More  than  a  year  passed  in  seclusion  by  Hu- 
bert. At  the  end  of  that  time,  business  connected 
with  the  estate  summoned  him  away,  and  from 
that  time  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  more 
and  more  from  the  hall.  Either  his  old  hamita 
and  habits  were  again  assuming  their  aacendancy 
over  him,  or  he  felt  himself  unfettered,  as  it  were, 
away  from  the  presence  of  Villenoi.  Sometiiiies 
he  wonld  be  absent  for  months,  an  arrangement 
which  did  not  appear  at  all  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Italian. 

New  characters  must  now  be  introdaoed. 

The  extensive  failure  of  a  large  importing 
house,  upon  whose  paper  his  name  stood  for  a 
great  amount,  suddenly  reduced  Mr.  Waltham,  a 
merchant  of  Pearl  Street,  from  afBuence  to  pov- 
erty. When  this  heavy  misfortane  belel  him,  Mr. 
Waltham,  then  quite  advanced  in  life,  was  about 
retiring  from  bnsineBS  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
the  reward  of  many  years'  industry ;  with  this  he 
hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace- 
ful happiness  with  his  femily,  and  to  ensure  their 
independence  at  his  death.  How  soon  the  work 
of  years  was  destroyed,  showing  how  frail  the 
foundation  on  which  the  greatest  wealth  is  built 
up !  The  shock  was  so  severe  as  to  nearly  de- 
prive Mr.  Waltham^  of  his  reason,  and  but  for  the 
afieetion  and  united  energies  of  his  femily,  he 
would  probably  never  have  recovered  fiom  the 
stunning  blow.  To  add  to  his  regret,  hia  aon-in- 
law  became  also  involved  in  his  feilure,  and  thus 
it  seemed  as  if  misfortune  had  seized  npon  the 
whole  family. 

As  soon  as  practicable  they  parted  with  their 
handsome  house  and  furniture,  and  removed  to 
one  more  suited  to  their  circumstances,  situated  a 
few  miles  from  the  city.  When  his  a&irs  were 
all  a^usted,  Mr.  Waltham  found  himself  nearly 
beggared,  and  it  became  necessary  that  those  hith- 
erto so  dependent  upon  his  exertions  should  now 
do  something  to  aid  in  the  general  support  of  the 
family.  This  they  cheerfully  did.  While  the 
younger  children  were  educated  at  home  by  their 
mother,  Mra.  Lenox,  the  married  daughter,  em- 
ployed herself  in  painting ;  an  art  for  which  ahe 
not  only  possessed  great  natural  talent,  but  had 
also  hig^y  cultivated.  Many  beantifid  speeimens 
of  her  skill  fbund^  ready  purehasers.  Agnes,  the 
second  sister,  assisted  in  the  household  duties,  and 
gave  lessons  in  mxuac  to  the  daughters  of  several 
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wealthy  gentlemen  whose  coantiy-eeats  were  con- 
tignoi^s  to  her  humble  home.  What  if,  in  her 
father's  days  of  affluence,  she  had  met  them  as 
her  eqnals;  she  hesitated  not  to  appear  before 
them  now  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  and  all  Iot- 
ed  the  sweet  Agnes  for  her  gentlenees  and  filial 
exertions.  Mr.  Lenox,  in  the  %ean  while,  had 
obtained  a  situation  as  salesman  until  something 
should  occur  which  might  prove  more  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

Lounging  in  a  picture  gallery  one  morning,  the 
attention  of  Hubert  St.  John  was  attracted  by  a 
beautiful  painting,  before  which  he  stood  for  some 
time  in  rapt  and  delighted  contemplation.  It  was 
a  rural  scene.  Trees  whose  graceful  branches 
seemed  to  woo  you  to  their  shade ;  a  brooklet  gli- 
ding through  mossy  banks,  you  could  almost  catch 
its  soothing  murmur ;  violets  and  wild-mses,  their 
freshness  charmed  you,  even  so  truly  had  nature 
lingered  in  the  artist's  touch. 

Yet  it  is  neither  trees,  streamlet  nor  roses  upon 
which  the  eye  of  Hubert  rests ;  lovely  as  they  are, 
something  lovelier  far  absorbs  him.  It  is  the  fiice 
of  a  fair  young  girl,  bending  like  some  graceliil 
flower  from  the  window  of  ajsottage  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  Light  airy  tresses  float  in 
all  the  rich  abandon  of  childhood  oyer  her  neck 
and  bosom,  forming  a  halo  of  beauty  around  her. 
A  robe  of  pure  white  was  folded  over  the  bust, 
and  confined  by  a  simple  moss  rose-bud  ;  her  fair, 
round  arms,  without  covering  or  ornament,  save 
a  fall  of  lace  from  the  shoulder,  were  crossed  .upon 
the  rude  window-sill,  and  bore  the  rich  burthen  of 
her  charms  as  she  leaned  forth.  One  little  hand 
only  was  seen,  but  assuredly  its  fellow  was  as 
charming,  while  the  expression  of  the  whole  coun- 
tenance was  so  noble  yet  so  bewitchingly  artless, 
that  involuntarily  St.  John  exclaimed : 

"  How  beautiful  !*' 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  beautiful  picture ;  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  become  the  purchaser?"  said  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment. 

"Ah!  it  is  for  sale,  thent"  inquired  St  John. 
<*  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  artist?" 

«  A  Mrs.  Lenox." 

'*  Is  it  possible  that  this  picture  is  the  woik  of  a 
lady?"  exclaimed  Hubert. 

"  Mrs.  Lenox  was  highly  educated,  as  you  may 
see,  and  to  painting,  which  was  her  fiivorite  study, 
and  in  which  she  took  great  delight,  she  devoted 
particular  attention  ;  not,  however,  with  any  idea 
of  making  it  available,  except  as  a  pleasure. 
The  failure  of  her  husband  within  the  past  year 
must  account  for  this  picture's  being  oflfered  for 
sale." 

"  She  must  be  a  noble  woman,"  said  Hubert. 
'<  Do  you  think  the  face  a  poctrait  of  any  one, 
or  a  mere  ideal  of  the  artist,  perhaps  her  daughter  ?** 

<*  I  cannot  say,  sir,  except  that  Mrs.  Lenox  can 


have  no  daughter  as  old  as  the  portrait  repre- 
sents; she,  herself,  is  not  more  than  twenty- 
three.**  ' 

Again  Hubert's  eyes  rested  on  the  picture.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  dwelt  some  virtue  in  that  pure, 
gentle  face  to  calm  his  troubled  thoughts.  At 
length  he  slowly  turned  to  pursue  his  walk  through 
the  gallery — a  moment,  and  again  he  stood  en- 
tranced upon  the  spot. 

"  At  what  is  this  painting  valued  ?"  he  in* 
quired. 

*'  Seventy  dollars  was  the  price  named,  yet  I 
presume  necessity  would  induce  the  lady  to  sell  it 
cheaper." 

*'  It  is  cheap  even  at  a  hundred,"  exclaimed  St. 
John,  almost  resenting  the  bargaining  tone  of  the 
proprietor  aa  an  insult  to  the  cottage  maid,  and 
taking  from  his  pocket-book  a  check  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  he  handed  it  to  him,  saying : 

"  You  will  forward  that  to  Mrs.  Lenox,  sir,  at 
once.  The  picture  is  mine.  As  I  have  no  suit* 
aMe  place  to  receive  it  at  present,  let  it  remain 
here,  if  you  please,  until  I  am  prepared  to  re- 
move it.** 

Day  after  day  still  found  St  John  gazing  upon 
the  picture,  and  still  with  renewed  delight 
Whether  it  was  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
sweet  face  there  portrayed,  or  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  a  good  action  by  purchasing  the  pic- 
ture, and  thus  given  encouragement  to  worth,  he 
certainly  evinced  symptoms  of  a  better  guidance 
than  his  own  wild  passions.  For  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  St.  John  continued  in  the  same  se- 
clusion now  which  he  practised  at  the  hall ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  generally  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  choice  spirits,  whose  excesses  he  encour- 
aged, eren  if  he  did  not  at  all  times  join  with 
them.  Their  society  seemed,  at  any  rate,  a  relief 
to  him.  Sometimes  he  was  the  gayest  of  his  gay 
companions ;  again,  silent  and  morose.  He  was 
pronounced  an  "  eccentric  fellow,"  a  "  great  quiz,** 
''an  original."  Was  that  all?  One  all-seeing  eye 
read  deeper! 

Accident  at  length  brought  St.  John  acquainted 
with  the  accomplished  artist,  as  also  with  the  fair 
cottage  maiden  of  the  picture.  Hubert  delighted 
in  equestrian  exercise,  in  which  he  frequently  in- 
dulged. Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  had  out- 
stripped his  companions,  and,  now  clear  of  the 
pavements,  galloped  rapidly  on.  The  moody  fit 
was  seizing  him,  at  which  times  his  friends  of 
the  hour  rather  shunned  than  sought  his  society, 
so  they  took  no  pains  to  overtake  him.  On  then 
went  St.  John,  nor  slackened  rein  until,  upon  de- 
scending a  hill,  he  all  at  once  found  himself  in  a 
delightful  green  valley,  through  which  ran  a  clear 
stream  of  water  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  while 
erery  gentle  eminence  around  was  crowned  with 
stately  villas  or  rural  cottages. 
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Hub6rt,  now  throwing  the  reins  looeely  upon 
the  neck  of  the  noble  animal  he  rode,  bared  his 
fevered  brow  to  the  soft  summer  breeze.  A  little 
farther  on,  and  the  scene  grew  strangely  familiar 
to  him  ;  he  could  not  remember  having  visited 
that  spot  before,  yet  those  fine  old  elms,  the  little 
brook  gargling  so  merrily  over  the  shining  pebbles, 
and  then  that  pretty  cottage — ah !  now  it  flashes 
upon  him — ^yes,  he  no  longer  wavers,  doubts;  the 
original  scene  of  the  picture  lies  before  him. 
There  is  even  the  very  window,  with  its  graceful 
drapery  of  honeysuckle  ;  but  alas !  no  sweet  face 
is  peeping  therefrom. 

As  if  his  looks  had  power  to  summon  such  dain- 
ty spirits  forth,  he  reined  in  his  steed,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  the  little  window,  mentally  resolved 
to  abide  the  reality  of  the  missing  part  of  the 
picture. 

So  absorbed  was  he  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
approach  of  two  ladies,  until  their  voices,  almost 
at  his  elbow,  aroused  him  from  his  abstraction. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  see  their  faces ;  they  had 
already  passed  him,  and  were  entering  the  little 
gate.  One  of  the  ladies,  who  was  without  a  bon- 
net, was  tall  and  elegantly  formed ;  she  held  in 
her  hand  a  sketch-book,  and  was  apparently  point- 
ing out  to  her  companion  some  scene  she  had  pic- 
tured. He  saw  at  a  glance,  by  the  dark  brown 
hair  of  this  lady,  that  she  was  not  his  divinity  $ 
besides,  her  employment  would  rather  denote  her 
to  be  the  fair  artist  herself.  But  then  the  other, 
the  smaller  lady  with  step  so  light  and  graceful, 
alas!  an  envious  sun-bonnet  completely  envelo- 
ped her  charms.  She  too  carried  a  book,  appa- 
rently a  music-book.  The  tantalized  Hubert, 
however,  was  at  length  gratified.  Just  as  the  two 
reached  the  cottage  door,  the  bonnet  was  removed, 
and  the  same  sweet  face  as  in  the  picture  turned 
toward  him. 

Need  we  say  it  was  Agnes  Waltham,  Hubert 
St.  John  looked  upon  1 

Love  made  him  bold.  The  next  morning  he 
addressed  a  note  to  Mrs.  Lenox,  in  which,  briefly 
apologizing  for  the  liberty,  he  requested  permis- 
sion to  call  upon  her,  to  consult  about  some  pic- 
toiea  he  would  be  much  honored  by  her  execu- 
tin|^,  &c.  This  of  couroe  at  once  brought  about 
an  interview,  which  was  as  rapidly  followed  by 
others.  There  were  drawings  to  be  dtscufeed, 
plans  to  be  looked  over,  &c.,  for  St.  John  had 
engaged  Mrs.  Lenox  to  paint  him  four  pictures  at 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  for  which  he  had  already 
paid  in  advance. 

By  this  time  his  visits  assumed  a  different  cha- 
racter, and  were  very  acceptable  to  the  family, 
nor  was  it  difficult  for  them  to  point  out  the  object 
which  day  after  day  brought  him  to  the  cottage. 
Except  with  Agnes  herself  he  had  become  a  great 
fiivorite,  and  when  at  length  he  requested  per- 


mission to  address  her,  her  friends  congratulated 
themselves  and  her  upon  her  brilliant  prospects. 
Knowing  the  value  of  golden  arguments,  St.  John 
took  care  to  insinuate  that  as  soon  as  his  engage- 
ment with  the  fair  Agnes  would  allow  him  to  do 
so,  he  would  loan  Mr.  Waltham  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  enter  into  9tisiness  again  with  Mr.  Lenox 
in  the  city. 

Affections  are  every  day  bought  and  sold,  like 
BO  much  bank  stock,  or  so  many  yards  of  flimsy 
tafleta.  Why  need  I  say  more,  then,  than  that, 
urged  on  by  her  parents  and  sister,  Agnes  at 
length  yielded  an  unwilling  consent  to  become  the 
wife  of  St.  John  1  She  made  no  disguise  of  her 
feelings,  but  frankly  confessed  to  him  her  reluc- 
tance to  their  union,  cherishing  doubtless  a  latent 
hope  that  he  would  therefore  decline  the  alliance. 
If  so,  she  was  disappointed. 

Woe  to  the  man  thus  willing  to  accept  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  crushed  heart ! 


CHAPTER   III. 

"Tbou  bast  ad  iofiint  in  thine  homo ; 
Never  to  her  sbeU  rooion  come. — IMUa*. 

If  any  thing  could  have  recompensed  Agnes  for 
the  sacrifice  she  bad  made,  it  was  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  by  it  her  friends  were  rendered 
once  more  prosperous,  for  St.  John  had  fully  car- 
ried out  his  promises,  or  rather  intimations,  of 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  Mr.  Waltham  and  his 
son-in-law  were  once  more  established  in  business. 
This  certainly  was  a  happy  reflection,  and  she 
even  felt  the  wish  to  love  one  who  had  bought  her 
at  that  price. 

But  there  were  times  when  his  strange  behav- 
ior filled  her  with  an  undefinable  dread,  as  on  the 
first  night  of  her  arrival  at  the  hall.  Then  again, 
the  influence  which  Villenoi  held  over  him,  an 
influence  for  which  she  could  in  no  way  accoum, 
although  the  dreadful  conviction  would  at  times 
force  itself  upon  her,  that  whatever  the  secret 
link  which  thus  bound  them,  it  was  forged  in 
crime. 

A  twelvemonth  passed,  and,  welcome  as  the 
first  fair  flower  of  spring,  a  lovely  babe  was  born. 
And  ah,  what  rapturous  feelings  at  that  moment 
were  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Agnes,  for  who  can 
paint  a  mother's  love  for  her  first-born !  In  this 
new,  all-absorbing  passion,  sorrows  and  regrets 
were  no  more  thought  of;  all  was  joy,  happiness, 
bliss;  while,  like  an  angel  of  peace,  a  more  tender 
feeling  for  her  husband  did  this  sweet  babe  create 
in  her  bosom. 

While  to  the  mother  such  were  its  blessed 
fruits,  it  came  as  a  scourge  to  the  miserable  &- 
ther.  Yes,  the  sight  of  that  innocent  babe  had 
power  to  blanch  his  cheek  and  make  his  heart  sink 
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within  him,  and  its  little  voice  smote  into  his  soul 
with  a  pang  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  A 
parent's  love  he  now  felt — such  love  his  parents 
had  felt  for  him.  And  how  had  he  repaid  them  7 
A  bitter  joomey  of  life,  back  to  the  dajrs  of  child- 
hood, did  memory  now  retrace  step  by  step,  yet 
not  a  ray  of  filial  duty  or  of  love  cheered  the  path ; 
all  was  black  ingratitude  to  the  Isst. 

Little  Eva  was  truly  a  lovely  child.  Nothing 
could  match  the  dazzling  purity  of  her  skin ;  every 
little  feature  was  perfection.  Her  eyes  were  un- 
commonly large,  and  of  the  brightest  blue,  while 
her  golden  hair  clustered  in  natural  ringlets  tightly 
around  her  lovely  brow. 

But  alas !  a  curse  was  laid  on  the  ofispring  of 
Hjabert  St.  John. 

As  Eva  reached  her  second  year  a  terrible  truth 
unfolded  itself.  It  was  evident  that  this  beloved, 
this  beautiful  babe  was  destitute  of  those  faculties 
which  can  alone  render  life  desirable.  How 
heavy  was  the  grief  of  the  stricken  mother  as  the 
melancholy  fiict  burst  upon  her  too  plainly  to 
be  mistaken,  even  by  her  partial  eyes,  while,  by 
the  goodness  of  God,  a  more  tender  love  even 
then  sprang  up  in  her  heart  for  the  little  helpless 
being. 

The  days  of  her  childhood  were  watched  over 
with  unspeakable  tenderness  and  solicitude,  and 
seldom,  even  for  a  moment,  was  Agnes  separated 
from  her  poor  Eva.  Although  her  intellects  were 
thus  blighted,  the  distressing  reality,  as  is  most 
generally  the  case,  was  not  depicted  in  her  coun- 
tenance, which  was  always  lovely  and  serene,  and, 
joined  with  her  light  ethereal  figure,  rendered  her 
appearance  almost  heavenly.  She  was  so  kind 
and  gentle  too,  so  afifectionate,  that  no  one  could 
look  upon  her  without  compassion  and  love. 

Her  conversation  was  of  God  and  the  **  beauti- 
fur  winged  angels;**  of  birds  and  flowers.  Flow- 
ers indeed,  which  she  so  much  resembled,  were 
her  passion  ;  these  she  would  gather  with  delight, 
and  hold  them  clasped  in  her  hand,  until,  as  she 
saw  them  droop  and  wither  away,  she  would  burst 
into  tears,  kiss  them,  and  place  them  in  her  bo- 
som. The  singing  of  birds  she  called  "  the  songs 
of  angels,"  and  when  the  church  bell  sounded  she 
would  hold  up  her  tiny  finger  and  exclaim,  ''Hark ! 
God  calls  us !" 


CHAPTER    IV. 

'*  I  follow  him  to  ■anre  my  turn  upoo  him ; 
Wo  eaonot  ail  bo  maaton.**— OCAettff. 

It  was  long  past  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  Vil- 
lenoi  sat  alone  in  his  splendidly  furnished  apart- 
ment One  wing  of  the  hall  had  been  given  up 
exclusively  for  his  use ;  whatever  alterations  he 

had  suggested  had  been  executed,  nor  was  thf 
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parse  of  his  patron  in  any  way  withheld  in  furnish- 
ing t|ie  apartments  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
Italian,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  choicest  and 
most  luxurious  articles  that  could  be  procured. 
Whenever  he  chose  to  absent  himself  from  the 
family  circle,  which  he  did  sometimes  for  weeks 
together,  his  bill  of  fare  was  truly  epicurean,  with 
plenty  of  old  wine  to  cheer  his  soUtude. 

But  to  return.  It  was  already  past  midnight — 
the  fire  had  nearly  burnt  out,  a  few  brands  alone 
remaining  amid  the  smouldering  ashes.  The 
lamps  too  were  dim,  and  apparently  almost  spent, 
yet  still  Villenoi  sat  brooding  there,  like  some 
dark  spirit,  over  his  own  malignant  passions,  stri- 
ving to  bring  to  light  some  monster-prodigy  of  bis 
brain. 

"  The  fool,  the  driveller!*'  he  at  length  exclaim- 
ed, starting  from  his  chair,  and  dashing  to  the 
floor  the  silver  goblet  from  which  he  had  just 
deeply  quaflied.  "  He  will  yet  betray  all  with  hia 
pratings  of  conscience  and  justice.  Let  him  be« 
ware  how  far  his  conscience  carries  him.  Thie* 
times  already  have  I  detected  htm  on  the  very 
brink  of  confession ;  this  must  be  stopped.  He 
grows  bold,  too,  and  even  dares  me.  Let  him ;  Z 
hold  the  torch  that  shall  light  us  both  to  perdition. 
One  word  of  mine,  and  where  is  he  1  One  word 
of  mine,  and  what  damning  proof  is  there  to  hurl 
him  from  his  lofty  pedestal  to  the  dust !  But  then 
I  fell  with  him ;  for  thi^  I  am  not  quite  prepared, 
else  my  foot  were  on  his  neck.  And  she,  too, 
scorns  me  ;  she  suspects,  and  loathes  me ;  it  is 
her  influence  which  is  thus  silently  destroying 
mine.  I  knew  it  would  be  so^  when  I  first  looked 
upon  her  angelic  countenance.  Revenge  for  this, 
my  gentle  Signers.  Thank  the  Virgin,  St.  John 
has  a  jealous  nature ;  once  place  him  on  that 
scent,  and  he  will  follow  to  the  death.  I  have 
but  to  hint  that  his  wife  loves  another  ;  that  it  is 
this  which  pales  her  cheek,  and  fills  her  eyes  with 
tears,  and  not,  as  he  supposes,  her  afliection  and 
pity  for  their  miserable  child.  I  have  but  to  tell 
of  another  lover,  and  throw  in  a  few  gratuitous 
remariu  and  condu^ions  of  my  own,  and  then, 
Signora,  I  fear  you  not.  The  plot,  to  be  sure,  is 
an  old  one ;  but  so  long  as  the  world  stands,  and 
man  loves,  it  will  seldom  fail  its  end." 

Early  the  next  morning  Villenoi  knocked  at  the 
door  of  St  John's  dressing-room,  and  remained 
closeted  with  him  for  several  hours.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  fiendish  business  which  took 
him  there,  it  was  apparently  successful,  for  when 
they  parted  the  countenance  of  the  Italian  wore 
an  air  of  iU-concealed  triumph,  while  that  of  St. 
John  was  livid  and  distorted  with  passion. 

The  breakfast  hour  arrived,  but  St  John  did 
not  appear,  and  at  length  Agnes  went  herself  in 
search  of  him.    As  she  gently  entered  his  apart- 
ment, he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  in  a  v^ice- 
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rendered  almost  inarticalate  by  rage,  he  eur»ed 
her;  and  thrusting  her  from  the  door,  shut  and 
bolted  it  in  her  face. 

Agnea  did  not  reappear  in  the  breakfast  room  ; 
but  Villenoi,  clutching  at  this  omen  of  success, 
dipped  his  chocolate  with  a  diabolical  relish. 

From  that  morning  the  star  of  Villenoi  was 
igain  in  the  ascendant.  Just  in  proportion  to  the 
respect  and  tenderness  which  St.  John  had  pre- 
viously manifested  for  his  suffering  wife  was  now 
nis  brutality.  It  seemed  as  if  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature,  in  which  he  had  been  gradually  in- 
dulging, had  only  paved  the  way  for  still  greater 
.Times ;  for  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  had 
iie  been  so  utterly  reckless,  so  Satan -like  in  his 
course.  If  in  the  city,  every  kind  of  dissipation 
•enthralled  him ;  and  when  at  home,  the  wails  of 
'he  old  hall  rang  with  wild  revels^ — the  drinking 
song  an(i  the  drunkard  shout  of  the  boon  com- 
panions he  had  drawn  about  him. 

The  only  kindness  he  granted  Agnes  was  in 
avoiding  her  society ;  or  did  any  compunction  stir 
'lis  bosom  at  sight  of  her  pale,  gentle  countenance, 
or  the  artless  smiles  of  his  stricken  child,  there 
^vas  the  Italian  gliding  like  the  serpent  to  his 
''tbow,  and  hissing  his  hateful  venom  in  his  ear. 

Agnes  bore  all  patiently  and  meekly  ;  no  mor- 
•nur  escaped  her  lips — no,  not  even  when  her  cruel 
lusband  forbade  all  intercourse  with  her  own 
'riends — ^neither  did  she  make  any  defence  against 
lis  vile  insinuations ;  for,  fearing,  should  she  anger 
him  by  words,  that  he  might  tear  poor  Eva  from 
aer,  she  Buffered  the  unjust  reproach  in  silence, 
and,  folding  her  cherished  one  to  her  bosom,  she 
prayed  that  God  would  move  the  heart  of  the 
'Tuel  husband  and  father  to  repentance.  She  felt 
.^he  was  dying,  but  she  hoped  her  life  might  be 
"spared  till  the  poor  innocent  should  be  also  sum- 
moned to  her  Father's  arms.  Her  prayer  was 
j^^nted. 

In  her  fifteenth  year  Eva  died.  But  to  her  in- 
K>eent  mind  death  broaght  no  terrors.  She  wait- 
*fd  for  it  as  aomething  which  was  to  consign  her 
'o  perpetaal  enjoyment.  In  heaven  her  beautiful 
tlowers  would  never  fade ;  there  she  could  sport 
with  the  golden  butterfly,  and  she  should  have 
wings  like  the  angels ;  in  heaven  «he  could  war- 
ble all  the  day  long.  Her  life  faded  as  some  beau- 
tiful dream ;  not  a  shade  of  guile,  of  ain,  ever 
darkened  the  bright  illusion.  Her  angel  counte- 
nance was  ever  sweetly  serene, and  when  at  length 
death  claimed  the  sinless  one,  she  sank  as  peace- 
fully to  his  arms  as  though  she  were  about  to  pil- 
'ow  her  head  on  a  mother's  bosom. 
*'  Her  lift  was  ihort  bat  Ikir, 

Uatnlliedbjabiot; 
And  now  ihe  tiakt  to  drMmlen  rat, 
(A  dovo  thit  makM  the  earth  her  neet,} 
80  mnrauir  ool# 


CHAPTER    V. 

"Thy  deed  inhbmen  and  annetaral— 
Villain,  thou  know*»l  no  lew  of  God  nor  man ; 
No  beait  to  fleroe,  but  knows  Bonne  toaeh  ofpitf.** 

Rickard  Third. 

The  day  had  been  dark  and  gloomy,  and  as 
the  night  set  in  the  long  threatening  tempest  burst 
forth  with  violence.  It  was  now  the  dreary  month 
of  November,  when  a  stornf  always  seems  fraught 
with  double  cheerlessness.  The  wind,  which  ibr 
several  hours  had  wailed  mournfully  amid  the  leaf- 
less branches  of  the  trees,  or  in  furious  gusts  swept 
around  the.  doors  and  windows  of  the  hall,  now 
rapidly  increased  to  a  gale,  raging  and  roaring  with 
terrific  violence,  accompanied  by  showers  of  rain 
and  hail ;  now  driving  against  the  windows  as  it 
would  burst  them  asun^r,  now  howling  through 
the  shrubberies,  and  then  rushing  with  such  fury 
across  the  lawn  as  to  uproot  some  of  the  oldest 
trees  in  its  devastating  course. 

But  even  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest  were 
shouts  of  mirth  and  revelry,  for  St.  John  was  that 
night  feasting  a  jovial  set,  and  long  and  loud  were 
the  peals  of  laughter  which  mingled  with  the  rag- 
ing of  the  storm  without.  The  wins  passed  freely^ 
and  merrily  clinked  the  glasses  to  the  gay  toast 
and  song. 

The  revel  was  at  its  height — the  clamor  of  those 
midnight  orgies  reaching  even  to  the  bed  of  death ! 
For  in  a  remote  chamber  of  that  old  hall  a  soul 
was  passing  away ;  the  throbbings  of  a  world- 
weary  heart  were  nearly  stilled.  Yes,  Agnes  was 
dying.  From  the  day  of  poor  Eva's  death  she 
had  been  rapidly  declining,  and  now  the  hour  of 
her  release  from  sorrow  drew  near.  Around  her 
couch  no  loved  forms  were  bending,  no  hand  of 
kindred  smoothed  her  dying  pillow,  no  sad  kiss  of 
parting  love  was  impressed  upon  her  clammy 
brow.  Alone,  save  in  the  attendance  of  her  faith- 
ful nurse,  was  she  to  meet  the  king  of  terrors,  to 
her  a  messenger  of  mercy. 

Louder  and  louder  rang  the  revel  shouts,  and 
still  wilder  raged  the  tempest.  The  nurse,  unable 
to  restrain  her  fears  at  being  left  alone  with  the 
dying  in  a  storm  so  wild  and  furious,  begged  she 
might  summon  some  of  the  domestics  to  tlie 
chamber. 

"Yes,  go  quickly,"  said  Agnes,  in  faint  and 
broken  whispers.  *'  I  am  dying ;  go,  call  my  hus- 
band, nurse ;  quick,  let  me  see  him  once  more, 
that  I  may  forgive  him  before  I  die ;  it  will  make 
hie  death-bed  the  easier." 

The  nune  hastily  left  the  room  upon  her 
gloomy  errand,  in  her  agitation  leaving  the  door, 
which  stood  opposite  the  bed,  open.  Agnes  felt 
her  moments  were  few.  Clasping  her  feeble  hands 
she  prayed,  oh !  how  fervently,  for  her  husband ; 
prayed  that  He  whose  presence  was  with  her,  and 
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whose  smiles  cheered  the  **  dark  valley*'  through 
which  she  was  so  soon  to  passi  woald  bless  him 
and  lead  him  to  seek  for  pardon  and  mercy. 

The  minates  wore  on,  when  a  slight  noise  with- 
in the  chamber  caused  Agnes  to  open  her  eyes, 
supposing  no  doubt  it  was  the  nurse  returned,  or 
perhaps  her  husband.  Bat  they  rested  upon  a 
most  hideous  figure,  which,  leaning  across  the  top 
of  a  rocking-chair,  and  swaying  back  and  forth 
with  its  motion,  was  gibbering  and  grimacing, 
with  its  long  skinny  finger  pointed  toward  the  bed. 

Agnes  attempted  to  raise  herself  from  the  pil- 
low, but  fell  back  powerless.  One  long  terrible 
shriek,  and  her  spirit  passed  into  eternity. 

That  shriek  was  heard  even  above  the  roaring 
of  the  tempest,  or  the  din  of  the  revellera.  Pale 
with  affright  the  nurse  hastened  back,  followed  by 
St.  John.  W 

Heavens  1  what  a  sight  met  their  eyes.  Still 
swinging  across  the  chair  was  that  unearthly  figure. 
Long  locks  of  white  and  tangled  hair  fell  over  its 
face,  from  which  the  bones  seemed  nearly  protrud- 
ing, 80  tightly  was  the  yellow,  parchment-like  skin 
drawn  over  them.  From  out  thai  matted  hair  the 
eye-balls  terribly  glittered  with  all  the  fire  of  in- 
sanity, and  ever,  as  it  swayed  with  the  motion  of 
the  chair,  the  creature  moaned  and  muttered  some 
unintelligible  gibberish. 

St.  John  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot ;  his  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  their  sodiets ;  large  drops  of 
agony  gathered  on  his  brow,  while  every  iimb  was 
convulsed  with  terror.  The  figure  suddenly  fas- 
tened its  gaze  upon  the  wretched  man,  and  with 
the  yell  of  a  demon  bounded  toward  him.  But  at 
that  moment  Villenoi,  who  had  followed  unper- 
ceived,  rushed  in.    The  creature  no  sooner  heard 
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his  footstep,  than,  crouching  to  the  floor,  it  ex- 
tended its  long  skinny  arms  toward  him  as  if  su- 
ing for  mercy. 

"Escaped,  by  all  the  saints!"  cried  Villenoi, 
about  to  seize  the  maniac,  when,  springing  forward, 
St.  John  grasped  him  by  the  collar,  and  hurling 
him  with  furious  violence  against  the  wall,  ex- 
claimed, "  Villain,  let  her  alone ;  it  is  tny  mo- 
ther  r* 

I  feel  myself  inadequate  to  pursue  this  horrible 
development  of  crime.  Let  me,  however,  assure 
the  reader  that  this  is  no  fiction.  The  revolting 
fact  actually  occurred  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  was  given  me  by  an  eminent  physician,  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  who  was  cognizant  of  it. 
Namely,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  control 
over  a  large  property,  a  son  did  incarcerate  his  own 
mother  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Also,  that 
this  more  than  fiendish  villany  was  detected  in 
the  manner  and  precisely  as  I  have  related. 

To  show  how  terrible  are  the  workings  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wretched 
St.  John,  and  that  the  curse  of  the  Almighty  must 
ever  rest  on  those  who  by  base  ingratitude  and  in- 
iquity toward  the  authors  of  onr  being  thus  viola.e 
His  most  holy,  most  divine  laws,  has  induced  me 
to  clothe  this  heinous  fact  in  the  garb  of  fic- 
tion. I  have  merely  altered  the  location  and  the 
names. 

The  miserable  St.  John  died  by  his  own  hand, 
thus  filling  the  measure  of  his  crimes.  As  for 
Villenoi,  be  being,  thank  Heaven,  a  fictitious 
character,  I  trust  the  readers  will  dispose  of 
him  according  to  their  several  judgments  of  his 
deserL 
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BT      JOSSFH      H.      BUTLER. 


In  ifae  bloe  fieldt  of  the  sky, 
See  the  eagle  towering  high, 
Gazing  tteadfut  od  the  tuo, 
In  the  Und  of  Waa^gtoo ; 
Where  the  cloud  careen  above, 
Saila  the  feoileas  bird  of  Jove. 
Blue  the  vollied  lightainga  fly, 

And  the  thonder-ehariot  roUa, 
Rattling  o*er  the  iabto  sky, 

From  the  centre  to  the  poles ; 
Yet  he  onward  bears  hU  wing, 
In  the  tempen  gathering. 
Emblem  of  the  bravo  and  liree, 
Eagle,  let  me  look  to  thee ; 
Upward  ia  thy  coaiee  forever. 
Sweeping  over  hill  and  river. 


IVoold  I  do  a  noble  deed, 

Let  my  eye  be  fixed  on  thee, 
And  my  spirit  ireck  thy  flight, 

Emblem  of  the  brave  and  free. 
When  the  storms  of  life  shall  roll 
DarUy  round  my  fainting  soul, 
May  I  catch  thy  noble  fire ; 
Teach  me  ever  to  aspire, 
Onward  through  the  giithoring  cloud 
Fearlesa,  confident  and  proud, 
With  a  sleepless  eye  and  mind. 
Scorning  thunder-claps  and  wind, 
Gazing  only  on  the  sun. 
Till  life's  pilgrimage  be  done. 
From  this  world  of  woe  and  night, 
Heavenward  ever  be  my  fliglii. 


AN    EXHORTATION. 

TO    ONE    WHO    WILL    HARDLY   UNDERSTAND    IT. 


BT      MRS.      FRANCES      S.      OSGOOD. 


THor  diicoid  io  this  choral  hariiMMiy ! 
That  doit  proraoe  the  loveliest  light  and  air 
God  evur  gave  :  be  &til1,  and  look,  and  liaten  ! 
Canst  aeo  yon  fair  cloud  floating  in  the  lun, 
And  bloih  not,  watching  itc  serener  life  1 
Const  hear  the  fragrant  grass  grow  op  toward  God, 
With  low,  perpetual  chant  of  praise  and  prayer, 
Nor  grieve  that  your  soul  grows  the  other  way  ? 
Forego  that  tone,  made  harsh  by  a  hard  heart. 
And  hearken,  if  you're  not  afraid  to  hearken, 
Yon  robin's  careleea  carol,  glad  and  aweet, 
Mocking  the  sunshine  with  his  merry  trill ! 
Suppose  you  try  to  chord  your  voice  with  his ; 
But  first,  learn  love  and  wisdom  of  him,  lady ! 

How  dare  you  bring  your  inharmonioos  heart 
To  such  a  scene  1    How  dare  you  let  your  voice 
Talk  out  of  tune  to  with  the  voice  of  God 
In  earth  and  fcky  ;  the  balmy  air  about  you 
Is  Heaven*!  great  gift,  vouchaafed  to  you  to  make 
Vocal  with  all  melodious  truths,  and  you 
Fret  it  with  false  words,  from  a  falser  soul. 
And  poison  it  with  the  breath  of  calumny! 
Learn  reverence,  bold  one,  for  true  Nature**  heart. 
If  not  for  that  your  sister  woman  bean  ! 
F(ir  natuie*a  heart,  pleading  in  every  wave, 
Tlint  wastes  its  wistful  music  at  your  feet. 


Take  back  your  cold,  inane  and  carping  mind 
Into  the  world  you  came  from  and  belong  tO" 
The  world  of  common  cares  and  sordid  aims. 
The«e  happy  haunts  can  spare  you,  little  one ! 
The  deiv-fi^  grass  will  grow  as  well  without  you, 
The  woodland  choirs  wUl  scarce  require  your  voice. 
The  starlit  wave  wilhoi^||roKr  smile  will  glisten. 
The  proud  patrician  trees  will  miss  you  not. 


Go,  waste  God's  glorious  bo  )n  of  summer  hours 
Among  your  mates,  as  shallow,  in  small  talk 
Of  dress,  or  wcrher,  or  the  last  elopemmt! 
Go,  visit  Bamnm  or  the  Chineiejonk! 
Go,  mar  the  canvas*  with  dittorted  face 
Of  dog  or  cat,  or  worse,  profanely  mock, 
With  gaudy  beads,  the  pure  liglit>painted  flower ! 
Go,  trim  your  cap,  embroider  your  visite, 
Crooher  a  purse,  do  any  petty  thing ! 
But  in  the  name  of  truth,  religion,  beauty, 
Let  Nature*s  grand,  rich  mystery  alone, 
Nor  ask  such  airs,  such  skies,  to  waste  the  wealth 
They  keep  for  nobler  beings  upon  yeu  / 
Or  stay,  and  learn  of  every  bird  and  bloom 
That  sends  its  heart  to  Heaven  in  song  or  sigh. 
The  lesson  that  you  need,  the  law  of  love  I 


MEMORY. 


BT      LUCRETIA. 


Lkt  Others  tell  of  sonny  Hope, 

And  gladly  sing  her  praise ; 
I  used  to  love  her  tales  as  well, ' 

BcCmwI  koew  her  way*. 
1  used  to  place  implicit  faith 

In  every  tiling  she  told ; 
But  true  it  is,  we  wiser  grow, 

The  while  we*re  growing  old. 
I  do  not  trust  the  siren  now, 

Whate'er  her  promise  be ; 
But  torn  to  one  who  ne'er  deceives, 

To  faithful  Memory. 

Sweet  Memory !  her  pictures  lack 
Hope's  glowing,  roseate  hue ; 

But  whatsoever  they  may  be, 
At  lea«t  ihey  all  are  true. 

My  humo  that  stood  among  the  tr«es, 
Cenid'!  a  little  brook— 
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The  dear  old  plaee,  It  always  had 

A  cheerful,  homely  look — 
The  happy  scenes  of  childhood's  hours, 

In  colors  softly  bright ; 
Young  faces,  fond  imaginings, 

She  brings  them  all  to  light 

Dear  Memory !  let  Hope  go  play 

Among  the  fbture's  bowers, 
And  weave  her  garlands,  fresh  and  gay, 

Of  all  its  brilliant  flowers. 
But  you  and  I  will  quiet  sit 

Upon  this  moa^  stone, 
And  while  we  chat  of  other  days, 

Take  comfort  of  our  own. 
Come,  let  us  talk  the  old  times  o'er, 

Their  scenus  from  first  to  lait| 
Till  we  may  iancj  we've  Mcchanfed 

The  present  for  th«  past. 
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NO.    I.  — "aiVINa    ▲   HOME. 


}) 


"Pbay,  can  you  tell  me  any  thing  of  my  ac- 
compliahed  friend,  Isabel  Carrington?"  I  asked, 

on  my  return  to  P after  a  year's  absence.   "  I 

have  been  much  distressed  (o  learn  of  her  father's 
misfortunes  and  death^tfid  anxious  to  know  what 
has  become  of  her.'*    ^ 

Mrs.  T arched  her  eye-brows,  and  replied, 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Not  I  know,  and  you  were  so  very  intimate 
with  her!" 

•***  She  left  P soon  after  her  father's  death," 

B&id  another  lady,  "and  is,  I  believe,  living  in 
C ,  supported  by  her  own  exertions." 

**  Then  nothing  was  saved  to  her  out  of  her  fa- 
ther's property  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

"  It  is  strange  that  she  chose  to  quit  this  place  " 
observed  Mrs.  T^— .    "  There  was  a  very  good 

opening  for  the  exercise  of  her  talents.    Mrs. 

and  I  would  have  exerted  ourselves  to  get  her  a 
class  in  music,  and  one  in  drawing  and  fancy 
work.  She  might  have  maintained  herself  hand- 
somely. But  she  was  too  proud,  it  appears,  to 
earn  her  bread  in  the  village  where  she  once  lived 
in  luxury,  and  would  go  elsewhere." 

"  Although  we  all  kindly  called  upon  her,  and 
offered  our  patronage,"  said  another  lady. 

<*  That  is  what  I  call  ingrati^tude,"  remarked  a 
third ;  and  the  sentiment  was  echoed  by  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth. 

**  The  advantages  of  remaining  here  were,  no 
doubt,  properly  represented  to  her,"  I  observed. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Mrs.  T .    "  It 

would  not  do,  of  course,  for  us  to  notice  her  in  the 
way  we  formerly  did,  when  she  was  looked  upon 
as  an  heiress,  and  was  at  the  head  of  her  father's 
fine  establishment.  The  proper  distinctions  in 
society  must  be  observed.  But  we  would  have 
sent  our  children  to  receive  instruction  from 
her." 

•*  A  great  condescension,  truly,  toward  a  per- 
son yoQ  were  once  proud  to  claim  as  an  acquaint- 
ance," said  a  lady,  who  had  not  before  spoken,  in 
a  comer  of  the  room.  **  But  you  are  mistaken  ; 
Isabel  Carrington  is  not  dependent  for  a  mainte- 


nance upon  her  own  efiforts.    Her  uncle  has  given 
her  a  home." 

"  Her  uncle  !*'  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,  her  mothei's  half  brother.    He  resides  in 

C ,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Carrington  wrote 

to  invite  Isabel  to  his  house." 

"  How  generous,  how  kind !"  remarked  several 
of  the  company. 

"  In  truth,  Isabel  may  consider  herself  fortu- 
nate," observed  Mrs. .  "I  am  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Lantrem,  her  uncle.  He  has  a 
large  family  of  children,  of  his  own ;  and  it  is  very 
noble  of  him  to  give  her  a  support." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  a  dowager-looking  mat- 
ron, "  I  do  not  like  this  living  upon  others.  I 
should  prefer  independence  with  a  mere  crust. 
And  with  such  talents  as  Isabel  has,  to  be  content 
to  receive  charity !" 

The  lady's  opinion  was  well  illustrated,  for  she 
had  five  great  daughters,  who  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  the  fashion,  on  the  means  of  their  uncle ; 
for  it  was  well  known  the  mother  never  paid  her 
debts. 

"Very  true,"  assented  Mrs.  T.  "It  would 
have  been  much  more  proper  for  Isabel  to  stay  in 
P ,  and  turn  to  her  own  resources,  than  to  be- 
come a  burden  on  those  who  have  children  of 
their  own." 

"  I  cannot  believe  Miss  Carrington  would  be  a 
burden  to  any  one,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Lantrem  does  not  think  her  so," 
was  the  reply ;  "  but  he  is  not  rich,  and  many 
have  claims  upon  him.  At  any  rate,  it  was  gen- 
erous of  him  to  offer  his  niece  a  home ;  she  is  only 
to  blame  in  having  accepted  it." 

In  the  midst  of  my  indignation  at  (he  exhibition 
of  so  much  ill-nature,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  or- 
phan had  found  a  friend.  Poor  Isabel !  young 
and  lovely  as  she  was — possessing  a  rare  beauty 
that  made  her  an  object  for  the  shafts  of  envy — 
refined,  delicate  and  sensitive — she  needed  the 
protection  of  one  who  could  stand  in  the  place  of 
a  parent.  How  charmingly  she  had  borne  pros- 
perity! With  what  grace  and  dignity  she  had 
presided  over  her  father's  house,  (her  mother  had 
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been  deceased  many  years,)  fulfilling  every  duty, 
yielding  all  that  could  be  required  to  the  claims 
of  society,  yet  finding  time  for  the  cultivation  oft 
those  mental  acquirements  which  were  to  her  a 
pure  source  of  happiness!  She  was  both  tho- 
roughly and  brilliantly  accomplished,  poesessing 
exquisite  taste  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge  in 
music ;  an  artist  in  drawing  and  painting,  mis- 
tress of  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and 
well  acquainted  with  (English  literature  in  the 
works  of  the  best  authors.  In  fancy  work  and  in 
dress  her  taste  was  so  perfect  that  she  was  con- 
sulted as  an  oracle  by  all  the  young  ladies  of  her 
native  village,  and  her  judgment  never  failed  to 
settle  any  disputed  question. 


More  than  two  years  afterward  I  chanced  to 
be  in  C .  A  large  party  was  given  the  eve- 
ning of  my  arrival,  and  I  went,  in  the  expectation 
of  seeing  Isabel,  as  I  learned  that  there  was  an 
intimacy  between  the  family  and  that  of  her  un* 
cle.  Mr.  Lantrem  and  his  wife  were  introduced 
to  me.  He  was  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  of  very 
urbane  manners,  and  his  wife  a  lady-like  person, 
evidently  in  delicate  health,  with  a  soft  voice  and 
a  sweet  smile.  The  appearance  of  both  pleased 
me,  and  I  augured  well  for  the  happiness  of  the 
orphan  girl.  She  was  not  there ;  and  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  her  aunt  informed  me  she  was 
well,  but  seldom  went  out.  I  heard  no  one  else 
speak  of  her. 

The  next  morning  I  called  at  Mr.  Lantrem^s 
house  to  see  my  friend.  As  I  entered,  I  heard 
the  sound  of*  a  piano,  and  a  sweet  voice  singing. 
The  song  ceased  when  the  drawing-room  door 
opened.  Isabel  was  there,  as  lovely  as  ever, 
though  much  thinner  than  when  I  last  saw  her. 
She  wore  the  same  bright  smile,  however,  and 
assured  me  she  was  happy.  One  of  her  young 
cousins  had  been  engaged  with  her  music  lesson, 
and  she  remained,  as  if  expecting  me  to  take 
leave  soon,  while  Isabel  took  up  some  work — a 
child's  dress — and  sewed  while  we  talked  of  past 
times.  I  invited  her  to  spend  the  evening  with 
me ;  but,  after  some  hesitation,  she  excused  her- 
self, saying  that  her  aunt  was  engaged  to  go  out, 
and  she  should  be  obliged  to  remain  with  the  chil- 
dren. Nor  could  she  accept  an  invitation  to  a 
drive  in  the  country  on  the  following  morning. 
The  children  had  their  lessons.  I  saw  that  my 
presence  bad  been  an  interruption,  and  departed, 
promising  soon  to  call  again. 

The  same  afternoon  I  met  Isabel  walking  oat. 
She  was  accompanied  by  the  four  youngest  of  her 
uncle *s  children,  three  girls,  and  a  boy  of  eight. 
She  showed  them  to  me,  smiling,  and  said  she 
had  promised  them  a  walk  on  the  hill,  where  they 
were  to  gather  flowers  for  mamma's  vases. 


I  soon  discovered  that  the  time  of  my  young 
friend  was  completely  occupied  with  her  coosins, 
Mrs.  Lantrem  having  neither  leisure  nor  health  to 
attend  to  the  education  of  her  children,  and  benig 
prejudiced  against  schools.  The  eldest  of  eight, 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  was  at  an  age  to  profit  most  by 
the  lessons  of  Mias  Carrington.  Her  mornings 
were  devoted  to  teaching,  her  afternoons  to  music 
lessons  and  walking  with  her  pupils,  and  in  the 
evenings  they  were  left  under  her  care,  their  mo- 
ther, when  not  engaged  in  visiting  or  receiving 
company,  usually  retiring  to  her  own  room  for  the 
sake  of  quiet.  She  assisted,  too,  in  superintend- 
ing their  dress  and  employment.  The  cliildren 
were  all  so  fond  of  "  cousin  *Bel !"  and  she  seem- 
ed to  have  such  pleasure  in  instructing  them!  It 
was  so  much  better  than  to  intrust  to  a  stranger 
the  formation  of  their  young  minds ! 

It  was  certain  Isabel  fl^  take  pleasure  in  thus 
imparting  knowledge  to  those  she  loved.  And 
the  constant  occupation  of  her  time  prevented  the 
indulgence  of  painful  memories.  She  assured  me 
she  was  happier  than  she  could  have  expected  to 
be,  after  the  loss  of  her  beloved  parent.  But  there 
were  enjoyments  for  which  she  was  fitted,  of  whi2h 
she  never  partook.  So  strictly  had  she  devoted 
herself  to  her  self-imposed  duties,  that  no  time  was 
left  for  amusements  or  society ;  and  her  ^unt  and 
uncle,  though  they  sometimes  asked  her  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  playfully  rallied  her  on  having 
grown  thin  and  pale  from  too  much  confinement, 
never  insisted  on  her  sacrificing,  in  any  instance, 
the  wish  Yor  retirement  that  was  but  natural  in  her 
desolate  condition. 

'<  You  must  positively  leave  your  duties  awhile, 
Isabel,"  I  said   to  her  one  day,  *'  and  go  this 

summer  to Springs.    Your  health  is  giving 

way.*' 

**  It  ia  impossible  for  me  to  leave  home/'  she  re- 
plied. 

*'  I  know  you  are  very  useful  here,  and  will  be 
much  missed.  But  your  health  should  be  the  par- 
amount consideration." 

'*  There  are  other  reasons,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  sigh, "  why  I  cannot  travel.  I  have  no  means 
for  such  indulgences." 

"  But  your  uncle" — 

**  My  uncle  is  very  kind.  He  gave  me  a  home 
when  I  was  destitute" — her  eyes  filled  with  tears — 
"  and  suffers  me  to  want  for  nothing.  I  could  not 
think  of  encroaching  on  his  generosity." 

"  Hia  generosity !"  I  involuntarily  repeated. 

"  Last  summer,"  she  said, "  I  spent  three  months 
in  the  country." 

"  But  it  was  to  take  charge  of  three  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  expected  to  benefit  by  the  air. 
You  then  had  as  little  opportunity  for  recreation  as 
now. 


» 


**  My  imcle  is  very  kind,"  repeated  the  orphan, 
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dropping  her  eyes  on  her  work,  as  if  desirous  of 
fixing  the  idea  firmly  in  her  mind.  '*  I  owe  much, 
very  much,  to  him." 

It  was  plain  that  Isabel  thought  herself  the 
obliged  person.  With  the  delicacy  of  a  generous 
nature,  she  dwelt  oU'What  she  received,  overlook- 
ing what  she  gave.  The  articles  of  dress  bestow- 
ed were  always  in  the  way  of  presents,  and  were 
received  as  favors  by  her.  She  never  considered 
herself  entitled  to  them,  nor  did  it  occur  to  her 
that  she  was  rendering  far  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent. Her  talents,  her  accomplishments,  her  time 
and  energies,  were  d\\  devoted  to  her  uncle's  fam- 
ily ;  and  all  she  could  do  seemed  insufficient  to 
show  her  gratitude.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  governess, 
without  the  salary  her  services  merited.  With 
resources  that  could  have  commanded  indepen- 
dence anywhere,  all  tasked  to  their  utmost,  she 
was  weighed  down  by  a  ^^etnal  sense  ofobligation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lantrem  were  far  from  imagining 
they  were  wronging  their  orphan  niece.  They 
regarded  her,  they  said,  as  one  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  considered  her  avoidance  of  society 
as  a  matter  of  simple  choice,  not  as  the  result  of  a 
feeling  of  inferiority,  growing  out  of  morbid  sensi- 
tivenera  and  mistaken  delicacy. 

"  What  salary  do  you  pay  Miss  Carrington  V* 
asked  a  blunt  man  once.  Mr.  Lantrem  indig- 
nantly replied,  that  his  niece  was  no  hired  gover- 
ness. It  would  have  been  better  for  her  if  she  had 
been. 

Some  equally  inconsiderate  or  impertinent  per- 
son offered  Isabel  a  situation  io  his  family,  with  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  board; 
but  Mr.  Lantrem  regarded  the  ofiei  as  an  insult, 
and  bis  niece  was  easily  persuaded  to  think  its  ac- 
ceptance would  be  a  degradation. 

There  was  a  fancy  ball  given  in  C ,  and  Isa- 
bel's taste  and  skill  were  in  requisition  for  the  ar- 


rangement of  costumes  for  her  aunt  and  the  eldest 
daughter. 

"Is  it  not  provoking"  asked  Mrs.  Lantrem. 
with  a  smile,  **  that  Isabel  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  go  V* 

.  "  She  .does  not  care  for  society,  though  we  hav<r 
given  her  every  advantage,  as  if  she  had  been  our 
own  daughter."     •' 

The  aunt  looked  upon  herself  as  the  benefac- 
tress, not  the  debtor.  Many  had  been  the  praises 
lavished  on  her  as  well  as  the  generous  Mr.  Lan- 
trem, when  Isabel  first  came  to  his  house,  for  theii 
disinterested  benevolence. 

Some  time  after  I  heard  of  the  marriage  o 
Isabel.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  coarse  tastes 
and  selfish  character,  and  altogether  unfit  for  com- 
panionship with  so  gentle  and  refined  a  being.  She 
was  not  happy  with  him.  People  said  they  did 
not  pity  her,  for  she  ought  not  to  have  quitted  sucli 
a  home  as  she  had,  to  marry  such  a  man.  The\ 
knew  not,  in  "  giving  a  home,"  what  a  sacrifice  of 
pride  and  feeling  had  been  exacted  ;  they  knev^ 
not  how  painful  the  position  had  been,  in  which 
nothing  she  could  do  could  be  considered  an  cquiv> 
alent  for  what  she  received ;  they  took  not  inr( 
account  the  sinking  of  the  spirit  under  the  scnst 
of  dependence,  the  weariness  of  the  heart,  the  fail 
ing  of  energies,  the  paralysis  of  will  and  judgmeni. 
under  which  she  had  gradually  lost  the  power  u- 
sustain  herself,  so  thai  from  any  change  in  he] 
mode  of  life  relief  was  expected.  Her  uncle  was 
displeased  at  the  match,  and  there  was  little  inter- 
course afterward  between  them.  His  daughleii- 
sadly  missed  "  cousin  Bel,"  and  showed  in  their 
advancement  the  fruit  of  her  devotion  to  them  ; 
but  they  seldom  named  her,  and  always  thought 
her  very  ungrateful  in  marrying  contrary  to  papa'& 
advice,  when  he  had  been  so  very  kind  in  ''giving 
her  a  home." 


LOYE. 


BY      JAMES      HUTCHINSON      BROWN. 


How  many  tad  and  weary  houn 

Are  pawed  for  love; 
When  tears  will  flow  ai  luminer  showen 

Fall— fail,  for  love. 

But  ah !  how  many  brighter  hours 
By  love  are  known  ; 


When  froot  iti  bower*  the  fairest  flowers 
Are  f  ally  strewn. 

'Tis  then  to  love  that  these  brif  ht  flowers. 

With  sweetness  rife. 
Seem  far  more  beauteous  for  those  showers 

That  gave  them  life. 


THE    OMEN. 


(See  the  Engraving.') 


Our  beloved  readers  do  not  know  it — and  will 
not  know  it  until  we  tell  them— but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  pictured  representation  of  a 
lady,  in  the  engraving,  is  a  portrait ;  even  the  por- 
trait of  one  whose  name  is  known,  we  may  prob- 
ably say,  wherever  the  En  dish  language  is  read 
or  spoken.     And  a  somewhat  remarkable  feature 
of  the  cose  is,  considering  the  wide-spread  celeb- 
rity of  the  lady  in  question,  and  that  her  celebrity 
is  of  many  years'  standing,  that  never  before,  so 
far  as  we  know  or  believe,  has  any  portrait  of  her 
been  produced,  either  on  paper  or  canvass,  or  in 
marble,  plaster,  clay,  or  Windsor  soap.     [A  hand- 
some bust  of  Washington,  life  size,  in  the  latter 
material,  has  adorned  a  shop  window  in  Broad- 
way for  some  months  past;  so  our  reference  to 
soap  must  not  be  taken  as  a  mere  flight  of  fancy.] 
But  we  will  not  tantalize   the  gracious  lady, 
whose  eye  is  now  glancing  adown  this  page,  by 
longer  dealing  in  mysterious  generalities.     The 
lady  in  the  picture  is  Halleck's  Fanny — she  who 
"  was  younger  once  than  she  is  now" — and  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  is  dancing  goutily,  in  an 
agony  of  rage  and  disappointment,  by  her  side,  is 
her  honored  father,  the  actual  hero  of  that  much- 
read  poem  ;  the  only  poem,  by  the  way,  of  which 
New  York  can  boast  as  peculiarly  her  own,  sub- 
ject, author  and  machinery  being  altogether  local. 
Yes,  the  scene  exhibited  by  the  artist  is  that  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  in  the  CLXth  stanza,  which 
runs  thus : — 

"  St.  Paal'f  tolled  one — and,  fifteen  miootoi  after, 

Down  came,  by  accident,  a  chandelier ; 
The  mansion  tottered,  from  the  floor  to  rafter-^ 

Uprose  the  cry  of  ngony  and  fear, 
And  there  were  ■hrteking,acreaming,  bnitling,  flattering, 
Beyond  the  power  of  writing,  or  of  uttering. 

Why  the  artist  has  thought  proper  to  designate 
the  subject  of  his  picture  "  The  Omen,"  will  be 
learned  from  the  CLXIIIrd  stanza,  which  says: 

"That  evening,  with  a  most  important  face 

And  dreidfa)  knock,  and  tidings  stil]  more  dreadful, 
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A  notary  otim»-sad  things  had  taken  phee— 

My  hero  had  forgot  to  *'  do  the  needful  ;'* 
A  note,  (amoont  not  stated,}  with  his  name  on't, 
Wae  left  onpaid~in  short  he  had  stopped  payment." 

It  is  a  moot  question  with  us,  at  this  present 
moment,  whether  there  is  a  reader  of  the  Colom- 
bian,  gentle  and  fiiir,  or  stout  and  manly,  who  has 
yet  to  make  acquainta^  with  that  same  univer- 
sally  landed  poem  cailedFanny.     If  we  could  be 
sure  that  there  were  any  considerable  number  of 
such  we  would  tell  the  "  story"  in  plain  prose,  just 
to  aid  in  securing  a  due  appreciation  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  but,  being  in  doubt^in  fact  strongly  inclin- 
ing to  believe  that  every  body  has  read  what  all 
who  have  read  so  cageriy  admire,  we  are  deterred 
by  the  consideration  that  it  were  little  Jess  than 
literary  sacrilege  to  produce  a  mere  skeleton  of  so 
charming  a  creation— leaving  out  all  the  wit,  and 
humor,  and  flne  playful   satire,  and    occasional 
touches  of  genuine  pathos,  that  constitute  its  real 
charm.     And  then  all  those  felicitous  allusions  to 
people  and  things,  floating,  when  the  poem  was 
written,  on  the  top  wave  of  fashionable  notoriety, 
or  notoriety  of  some  other  sort— allusions  only  to 
be  understood  and  enjoyed  in  all  their  force  and 
beauty  by  contemporaries,   though  not  absdule 
enigmas  even  to  those  of  a  later  day— how  would 
it  be  possible  to  dress  them  up  in  any  but  the  po- 
et's own  language  without  making  them  as  flat 
and  wearisome  as  a  bill  in  Chancery  ?   How  many 
of  those  who  have  come  upon  the  stage  since  we 
began  to  think  of  going  off  would  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  stanzas  referring  to  Dr.  Mitchiil,  and 
good  old  Mr.  Lang,  and  Lynch  the  wine  mer- 
chant, and  Guill6  the  aeronaut,  and  Mr.  Gelston 
the  Collector,  and  John  Targee,  a  name  once  great 
in  the  annals  of  Tammany,  and  Vander\'oort  and 
Flandin,  years  agone  the  precursors  of  marble-pal- 
ace Stewart  ? 

Ah,  it  makes  us  melancholy  to  review  this  long 
list  of  notables,  all  gone  to  their  graves — we  must 
make  an  end,  j.  x. 


THE    HAWKING    PARTY    AT    REST. 


{See  the  Engraving.) 


A  VERY  picturesque,  romantic  scene  the  painter 
has  **  bodied  forth*'  in  this  illustration ; — one  that 
carries  the  observer  back  to  olden  times,  when 
even  the  more  timid  sex  indulged  in  robust  exer- 
cises and  had  their  recompense  in  well  developed 
forms,  vigorous  health  and  buoyant  animal  spirits. 
Falconry  was  the  favorite  field  sport  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  among  the  kings,  princes  and  nobles  of 
England.  It  was  revived  in  that  country  a  few 
years  ago,  we  believe,  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
but  IS  not  followed  to  any  considerable  extent.  A 
train  of  well-mounted  flies  and  gentlemen,  ri- 
ding forth  on  a  clear  bright  morning,  from  some 
of  the  ancient  homes  of  England's  nobility,  bent 
upon  enjoying  this  sport,  attended  by  their  fi^lcon- 
ers,  each  with  his  hawk  upon  his  wrist,  must  be  a 
goodly  sight.  Landseer  has  a  fine  picture  of  such 
a  scene,  in  which  are  admirable  likenesses  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  his  lady  and  children. 

The  training  of  falcons  was  at  one  time  a  very 
important  business,  and  more  laborious,  perhaps, 
than  the  reader  would  imagine.  The  falcon  fam- 
ily were  alone  employed  for  the  purposes  of  sport, 
they  being  the  only  birds  of  prey  that  possessed 
the  requisite  docility.  Of  these  the  falcon  proper 
and  the  ger-falcon  were  in  highest  request  of  the 
long  winged,  and  the  gos-hawk  and  sparrow-hawk 
of  the  short  winged  kinds.  Species  called  the 
hobby,  the  kestral,  the  marlin  and  the  buzzard, 
were  next  in  request  The  female  bird  was  alone 
employed.  We  need  not  here  explain  the  man- 
ner of  training  these  birds,  as  the  reader  will  find 
full  information  upon  that  subject  in  almost  any 
book  of  English  sports ;  Blaine's  "  Encyclopedia 
of  Rural  Sports,"  perhaps,  being  the  most  com- 
plete. 


As  our  hawking  party  are  **  at  rest,*'  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  decide  upon  which  branch  of  the 
sport  they  have  been  engaged.  From  the  fiict  of 
their  having  dogs  with  them,  and  apparently  too 
of  the  **  pointer"  breed,  it  is  probable  that  par- 
tridge-hawking has  been  their  employment,  though 
the  ground  is  scarcely  favorable  for  such  sport  and 
would  suggest  "brook-hawking."  Heron-hawk- 
ing is  generally  esteemed  the  finest  sport  and  moat 
exciting.  In  the  first  of  these  one  hawk  only  is 
"cast  off;*'  in  brook-hawking  one  or  more  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  game ;  but  in  heron- 
hawking  three  are  always  cast  off  as  soon  as  the 
quarry  is  seen.  When  the  heron  perceives  its  foes, 
it  immediately  disgorges  any  fish  it  may  have  se- 
cured, and  strives  to  rise  above  the  hawks.  In 
this  it  rarely  succeeds,  and  the  hawks  getting  the , 
upper  station,  one  of  them  makes  its  stoop. 
Sometimes  the  heron  receives  the  first  on  its  sharp 
bill  and  the  second  is  evaded  by  a  sudden  change 
of  position.  This,  however,  only  prolongs  the 
conflict;  they  all  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the 
air ;  finally  the  successful  stoop  is  made  and  the 
heron  becomes  the  prey  of  its  pursuers. 

When  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  are  "  gallant 
cavaliers,"  other  pleasures  doubtless  wait  upon  the 
party  than  merely  that  afforded  by  the  chase  ;  and 
in  that  respect  the  engraving  is  perhaps  slightly 
defective.  All  the  men  kind  appear  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  ancient  fashion,  and  not  exactly  the 
sort  that  high  spirited  maidens  would  like  to  flirt 
with.  Yet  that  again  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 
We  have  known  men  of  demure  appearance  enter 
heartily  into  field  sports  and  make  love  with  rail- 
road vehemence. 

R.  A.  W. 


THE    FASHION    PLATE. 


What  about  it?  What  is  fashion?  We  have 
gravely  pondered  the  question  for  some  seconds, 
and  the  only  answer  that  suggests  itself  is  that 
given  by  the  echo  to  the  romantic  youth  who, 
treading  the  deserted  corridor  of  the  ancient 
homestead,  inquired  where  his  ancestors  were, — 
**  Really,  I  don't  know ;"  or  the  equally  sensible 
one — ^"Fashion  is  fashion.**  And  by  the  way, 
that  is  about  the  best  definition  the  word  will  ad- 
mit of.     Fashion  is  fashion  and  "  nothing  else.'' 


:; 


And  it  is  fashion,  simply  but  sufficiently,  "  be- 
cause it  is.'^  So  there,  fair  one,  you  have  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nut  shell ;  or  at  least  in  a  good 
fashion  plate,  which  is  far  better.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  **  plate"  exhibits  the  **  prevail- 
ing fashion,"  or  the  *'  present  fashion ;"  we  only 
know  that  it  is  the  "  latest  fashion,'?  and  will  con- 
tinue so  until  yon  receive  the  next  number  of  your 
favorite,  the  Columbian  Magazine. 

R.  A.  W. 
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THE    BRIDAL    WREATH. 


MUSIC  BY  MISS    ANN  8L0MAN. 
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II. 


Once,  only  once,  that  wreath  is  worn. 

Once  only  may  she  wear 
The  pale  while  wreath  of  orange  flowers 

Within  her  shining  hair. 
It  wears  upon  the  soft-wan  bloom. 

The  shade  of  coming  years ; 
The  spiritual  presence  is  around 

Of  human  hopes  and  fears. 


III. 

Aye !  let  her  soA  and  thoughtful  eyes 

Upon  her  mirror  dwell. 
For  in  that  long  and  tender  look 

She  ta&eth  her  farewell. 
Of  all  her  youth's  unconsciousness. 

Of  all  her  lighter  cares. 
And  for  a  deeper,  sadder  life, 

A  women's  lot,  prepares. 


BOOKS    RECENTLY    PUBLISHED. 


Thbir  name  ia  "  Lefpioo/*  and  we  may  not  introduce  them 
all  at  thffl  "  preeent  writing.**  Neither  do  thej  all  deserve 
an  introdaction ;  if  that  noeeeiarily  includes  the  privilege 
of  a  farther  and  intimate  acquaintance.  Nor  can  we  con- 
■cientiodkly  recommend  the  reader  to  "  cut**  these  unwor- 
thy ones,  for  It  were  better  to  leave  them  **  uncut  ;**  and 
therein  we  find  abundant  reason  for  passing  on  to  those 
which  have  legitimate  claims  to  be  known  and  read  and 
prised  for  their  worth**  sake. 

An  entertaining  and  instructive  volume  hai  been  pub- 
lished within  the  last  few  days  by  Edward  Dunigan,  enti- 
tled OrBOOH  MiflSIONS  AND  TRAVBLS  OVKR  TDK  ROCXT 

MouNTAiKe  IN  1845,  *46.  It  is  written  by  P.  J.  De  Smet, 
a  Jesuit  "  Father,"  but  os  far  as  this  volume  indicates,  a 
man  of  candid  nature  and  of  practical  piety,  mingling  much 
devotional  feeling  with  the  rigid  and  conscientious  per- 
formance of  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  his  Church.  The 
book  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  pleasing  but  unassuming  in 
style  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate  in  their  de- 
lineations of  Indian  character,  truthful  in  narrative,  and 
candid  in  their  observations.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that 
the  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  extent  and  efficiency  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  missions  to  the  Oregon  Indians,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  these  missions  have  beon  beneficial.  It 
ia  not  within  the  custom  of  the  priesthood  of  that  Cliurch 
to  inculcate  any  high  degree  of  spiiituality  in  religion. 
Civilization,  and  that  only  partial,  and  religious  oeremoniea 
have  been  promoted,  the  latter  having  been  curiously,  we 
had  almost  said  cunningly,  interwoven  with  Indian  habits 
and  cmtoroa.  The  volume  is  elegantly  produced,  and  is 
embellished  with  several  very  spirited  lithographs. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  J^KBa*!  hiwrn  or 
Hbnrt  IV,  fVom  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Harper,  it  also  on 
oar  table.  We  have  no  very  high  admiration  of  Mr.  James 
as  a  novelist.  With  an  easy,  pleasing  style— a  pen  fVom 
which  words  flow  with  the  unceasing  abundance  of  a 
stream  from  a  perennial  spring — there  is  a  lack  of  originali- 
ty, both  of  plot  and  delineation,  which  makes  his  pages 
wearisome  to  the  reader.  As  a  historian,  however,  where 
variety  of  material  necessarily  presents  itself,  we  find  much 
more  intdftest  in  his  productions.  Terhaps  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  take  him  as  a  reliable  historian,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word ;  our  objection  on  that  score  being  less 
to  the  entire  accuracy  of  his  principal  facts  than  to  the  air 
of  romance  with  which  they  are  invested.  This  defect,  if 
defect  it  be,  contributes  much  to  tlie  readability  of  his  his- 
torical works,  especially  by  young  people  to  whom  history 
too  often  presents  a  dry  and  uninviting  aspect.  Nothing 
of  this  dryness  will  be  found  in  the  present  work.  It  u 
emphatically  charming.  The  reader  is  lured  from  page  to 
page  with  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  history  and  is  loath 
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to  lay  aside  the  book,  which,  we  may  add,  is  got  up  io  a 
style  highly  creditable  to  the  American  publishers. 

From  Messrs.  Harper  we  have  also  received  several  mam- 
bers,  in  continuation,  of  the  Pictoria.l  History  of  Eng- 
land, a  work  we  cannot  too  highly  commend,  either  for 
its  intrinsic  merit  or  for  its  elegance  and  cbeepness.  When 
this  number  of  the  Columbian  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reader 
the  third  volume  of  the  History  will  probably  be  comple- 
ted. We  would  earnestly  recommend  its  purchase  and  pe- 
rusal. Where  it  may  be  inconvenient,  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  procured  it,  to  boy  the  three  volumes  together,  each 
may  be  had  singly,  or  probably  each  number  sepa- 
rately. The  possession  of  the  work  will  repay  a  great 
deal  of  self-denial  in  other  indulgencies.  It  is  a  tkortfu^ 
history,  not  only  of  the  kings  and  queens,  but  of  the  entire 
people  of  England,  and  throws  more  light  upon  the  internal 
workings  of  English  institutions  in  all  a^es  than  any  work 
we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  kUtorf  of 
England.  The  illustrations  are,  in  this  respect,  scarcely 
less  valuable  than  the  text. 

And  again  we  have  received  from  the  some  publishers 
"  Campaign  Bkbtchbs,**  by  Capt.  Henry,  of  tl»o  U-  8. 
army.  The  book  is  published  in  two  parts,  forming  one 
convenient  volume,  valuable  for  all  future  time  as  a  con- 
secutive narrative  of  the  earlier  events  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  We  do  not  sympathize  with  the  war-like  spirit 
at  times  evinced  by  the  author;  nor  with  all  his  positions 
in  reference  to  its  origin  and  justifiable  character.  These, 
however,  are  but  matters  of  opinion.  As  a  record  of  facts, 
as  a  pleasant  description  of  Mexican  scenery  and  Mexican 
character,  as  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witnees  to  the  indom- 
itable energy,  perseverance  and  courage  of  the  American 
troops  under  General  Taylor,  and  of  a  participator  in  their 
darings,  the  **  Cattopaign  Sketrhes**  deserves  a  place  in  ev- 
ery library.  We  may  add  that  the  narrative  afibrds  evi- 
deoee  also  that  there  are  noble  sp'rits  even  among  the  de- 
generated race  upon  whom  we  have  made  war. 

An  interesting  serial  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  known  extensively 
in  England  as  Chambbrs*8  Miscrllant.  The  sixth  part 
has  already  been  issued.  Each  part  is  composed  of  foar 
separate  treatises,  narratives  or  tales,  each  complete  in  it- 
self. When  the  work  is  completed  it  will  form  about  a 
dozen  neat  13mo.  volumes.  The  selection  is  made  with 
sound  judgment,  and  necessarily  embraces  great  variety  of 
reading.  With  sufficient  of  poetry  and  fiction  to  afford  a 
pleasant  relief,  the  work  abounds  with  able  treatises,  writ- 
ten In  a  popular  style,  on  various  branches  of  science  and 
philosophy,  and  valuable  histories  and  biographies.  It  is 
indeed  a  library,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  while 
the  price  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every  person. 
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Inman, 237 

The  Equestrian  Lady,  by  John  Inman,  .  237 
The  Emir's  Bride,  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Sleeper,  *  249 
The  Unruly  Member,  by  Kate  Sutherland,  261 
The  Omen,  by  John  Inman,    .        •  S80 

The  Hawking  Party  at  Rest,  by  Robert  A. 
West,      ..,,..        281 

POETRY. 

A  Life-Scene,  by  C.  S.,  .        .        .  200 

An  Exhortation,  to  one  who  wiU  hardly  un- 
derstand it,  by  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgood,   276 
Epitaph  on  a  Young  Lady,  by  Mn.  L.  H. 

Sigoumey,      .....         21 
God's  Love  Tokens,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  B.  Thom- 
son,         248 

Happy  Annie,  by  Miss  Louise  Olivia  Hunter,  28 
I  would  I  were  a  Careieas  Child,  by  Joseph 

H.Butler 176 

Jesus  have  Mercy  upon  Me !  by  C.  S.      .        150 
Lines  to  M.  M.  C,  by  Miss  A.  D.  Wood- 
bridge,    12 

Lines  on  Happin's  Statue  of  David,  by  Mrs. 

Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  ...  46 
Lay  of  the  Captive,  by  Kate  Crosswell,  .  157 
Life— a  Picture,  by  E.  W.  Collier,  .  212 

Lines,  by  Joseph  H.  Butler,     .        .  255 

Love,  by  Jamea  Hutchinson  Brown,  279 
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My  Mary,  by  Maurice  O'Quill,  Gent.  .  170 
Memory,  by  James  Hatchineon  Brown,  .  188 
My  Brother,  by  Miss  Eliza  C.  Hurley,  .  229 
Memory,  by  Lucretia,  .  279 
No !  by  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Os^od ,  .  .  28 
No  Nighl  but  hath  its  Morn,  by  D.  W.  Camp- 
bell  70 

On  receiving  a  copy  of  Bryant's  Illustrated 

Works,  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Chase,  104 

Oh,  Come  and   Sit   beside   Me,  Love,  by 

A.  N.  S 138 

Reef  Sails,  by  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigoumey, .  91 

She  will  have  her  own  Way,  by  Aleph,    .  7 

Stanzas,  by  James  Carruthers,  132 

Sonnet,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,         .        .         149 
Sonnet — to  Josephine,  by  Maurice  O'Quill, 

Gent., 216 

The  Old   Man's  Dream,  by  Mrs.   M.    N. 

M'Donald,       .....  8 

The  Falcon  of  the  Hill,  by  Miss  Mary  M. 

Chase, 18 

The  Sailor  Boy's  Dream,  by  M.  C.  Hill,  22 
The  Daughter  of  Jephtha,by  Miss  Mary  Gar- 
diner,     / 25 

The  Day  Dream,  by  Basil  Ormond,         .  32 

The  Spartan  Mother,  by  Edward  J.  Porter,       32 
The  Bud  that  came  with  Spring  to  Me,  by 

Mrs.  C.  Louise  M.  Mills,         .        .  39 

To  the  First  Robin,  by  H.  T.  Beall,  41 

Th^  Archer-Boy,    by    James    Hntchinaon 
Brown,  ......  54 

The  Indian's  Lament,  by  Basil  Ormond, .  62 
The  Magic  Prism,  by  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Os- 
good,       80 

To  a  Falling  Star,  by  Maurice  O'Quill,  Gent    89 
The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  by  Miss  Mary  Gardi- 
ner,         103 

To  Miss  Mary  Ann  Brown,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S. 

Stephens, 112 

The  Poet  to  a  Coquette,  by  Mn.  Frances  S. 

Osgood, 117 

The  Gate  of  the  Dead,  by  Miss  Loniae  Olivia 

Hunter, 118 

The  Forest  River,  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Harris,         139 
To  my  Mother  in  Heaven,  by  Miss  Eliaa  C. 

Hurley, 139 

To  the  Blue  Violet,  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Jane  Pier- 
son,        150 

The  Sister's  Petition,  by  Alice  Gordon  Lee,    162 
To  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Judson,  (Fanny  Forester,) 

by  William  Oland  Bourne,      .  184 

The  Poet  to  One  who  loves  Him,  by  Mrs. 

Frances  S.  Osgood,  •        187 

The  Forest  Maiden,  by  J.  Hagen,  .  199 

The  Dying  Boy,  by  Jerome  A.  Mabey,   .        200 
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The  Poet's  Reply  to  Undeserved  Praise,  by 

Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgood, 
The  Snow- Flake,  by  Sidney  Dyer, 
The  Mother's  Gift,  by  Mrs.  D.  Ellen  Good- 
man,         

The  Husband  to  his  Dying  Wife,  by  William 

Wallace, 

The  Brief  Courtship,  by  James  Jameson, 
The  Ivy,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey, 
The  Troubadours,  by  Henry  A.  Clark,    . 
The  Eagle,  by  Joseph  H.  Butler,     . 
Voices  in  the  Tree-Tops,  by  Mrs.  M.  N. 

M'Donald, 

Weep  not  for  Her,  by  Mrs.  S.  W,  Brooks, 
Weep  not  for  Him  that  Dieth,  by  Edward  J. 
Porter, 
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The  Spirit's  Whisper."    Poetry  by  E.  G. 

Wheeler,  M.  D. ;  Music  by  Clare  W. 

Beames, 

Thou  shalt  Sing  to  Me."    Poetry  by  Barry 

Cornwall ;  Music  by  Miss  Ann  Sloman, 
The  Lonely  Bird."     Poetry  and  Music  by 

Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  White,    . 
The   Moonbeam."      Poetry    by  Maigaret 

Miller  Davidson ;  Music  by  Miss  Ann 

Sloman, 

The  Heart  that's  True."    Poetry  by  Eliza 

Cook ;  Music  by  Miss  Ann  Sloman) 
The  Bridal  Wreath."    Music  by  Miss  Ann 

Sloman,  ....... 
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EMBELLISHMENTS  — STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Sugaring  Off. 

Navy  Island. 

Fashions  for  July,  1847. 

Christ  found  in  the  Temple. 

Lake  Winnipiseogee,  from  Red  Hill. 

Fashions  for  August,  1847. 

Moses  going  to  the  Fair. 

Wigwam  in  the  Forest. 

Fashions  for  September,  1847. 

Little  Rogues  in  Trouble. 

Rural' Pastime. 

Fashions  for  October,  1847. 

The  Little  Hero. 

The  Schoolmaster  returning  Home. 

Fashions  for  November,  1847. 

The  Omen. 

The  Hawking  Party  at  Rest. 

Fashions  for  Decemberi  1847. 
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